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BOOK  IX. 

THE  FIRST  STUART  PERIOD. 


A.D.  lfi(M--l64». 


CHAPTER  I. 
Intrfiiictory.      Acassion    of  James    the    First.  J 
PtoU,     The  Ling's  appearance,  character  ami  | 
habit*.    II is  ruling  principle.     Lady  Arabella 
Stuart.      Manners  and  morals   of  the    court.  | 
The  rtyal  favourites.  * 
a.i».  1  (503  -1612. 
In  the  history  of  nations,  as  of  individuals, 
there  are  epochs  and  crises  which  mark  trans-  ; 
ition,  development,  or  retrogression.     In  the 
caw  of  an  entire  people,  the  process  of  change 
m»y  bo  spread  over  a  lengthened  time  and  the 
successive   steps  may  be  somewhat  nndefincd, 
y»-t  by  comparing  one  period  with  another  the 
diffirenccf  will  clearly  appear.    Such  an  epoch 
was  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  such 
a  crisis  was  the  struggle  between  the  Stuart 
cmirt  and  the  English  nation.    Reduced  to  its 
sitiipl-st  form  the  immediate    question    to  be  | 
decided  was,  whether  the  people  existed  for 
one  man,  or  one  roan  for  the  people, — whether 
vh»  alleged   ]>ivine  Right  of  kingship  was  su- 
perior to  the  rights  of  universal  manhood;  but 
th*  broader  question  was  the  securing  of  politi- 
ck liberty  as  the  complement  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty  achieved  in  the  preceding  century. 
This  was  inevitable,   with   the  growth  of  the 
middle  class,  with  expanding  intelligence,  with 
the  increase  of  commerce,  with  the  extension 
r{  foreign    relations,  and,  above  all,  with  the 
•Sent  genu iiiation  of  the  great  principles  ont  of 
which  sprung  the  religious  life  of  that  day. 

The  share  taken  by  James  the  First,  and  by 
hi*  son  and  successor,  in  the  exciting  political 
routrsls  of  their  time,  has  been  more  than  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  former  writers.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  suggested  that  that  share  has  been 
in  no  small  degree  over-estimated.  Neither  of 
ihe  first  two  Stuart  monarchs  of  England  had 
ih<-  sens'-  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor 
ihe  honesty  to  guide  himself  by  the  rules  of 
common  justice  and  probity.  Of  the  national 
kings,  the  number  of  genuine  rulers  is  extremely 

small,-  perhaps  not  so  many  as  can  be  counted 

opon  the  fiiigeni  of  one  hand;  and  among  this 
cumber  James  and  Charles  are  assuredly  not 


to  be  included.  Their  personal  foibles,  weak- 
nesses, and  crimes,  need  only  be  glanced  at  so 
far  as  they  have  any  bearing  upon  the  course 
of  events,  for  the  life-and-death  struggle  upon 
which  the  English  people  entered  with  the 
opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  much 
more  worthy  to  be  detailed  than  the  lying, 
intrigue,  craft,  blunders,  favouritism,  and  stu- 
pidity of  a  race  of  royal  knaves. 

James  hat!  been  well  supplied  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  posture  of  English  affairs  by  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Elizabeth's  Secretary  of  State,  the 
son  of  Lord  Rurghley.  The  Scottish  king  had 
been  a  pensioner  of  his  potent  neighbour  and 
kinswoman,  whose  throne  he  hoped  to  inherit, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  he  had  submitted  to 
scoldings  ami  threats,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
published  correspondence  between  the  two  sover- 
eigns. What  Rurghley  had  been  to  Elizabeth 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  that  his  son  was  to 
James  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth;  and  he  reaped  his  reward,  in  being 
created  earl  of  Salisbury  and  in  holding  high 
office  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

At  Greenwich  palace,  immediately  after  the 
decease    of   the    queen,    all    was    bustle  and 
activity.   The  members  of  the  Council  who  had 
stood  round  the  late  sovereign  as  she  sank  to 
rest,  shortly  afterwards  dispersed.    Potting  to 
London,  the  doors  of   Whitehall    opened  for 
them  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  March  morning. 
Summonses  were  issued  to  other  persons  whose 
presence  was  desirable,  and  at  six  o'clock,  as  the 
sun  rose,  they  assembled  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber. '  Cecil  produced  the  proclamation  which 
had  sounded  so  harmoniously  in  the  ears  of 
JameB.     It  was  read  and  settled.    If  any  one 
spoke  of  making  terms,  the  analogy  of  an  heir 
succeeding  to  a  patrimony,  was  the  answer.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  ceremony  of  proclamation  was 
performed  at  Whitehall  Gate;  at  eleven,  it  was 
repeated  at  the  cross  in  Cheapside;  and  that 
same  night  copies    of   the  proclamation  were 
transmitted  to  the  new  sovereign.    Refore  he 
received   them   the   voice   of  the   nation  had 
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ratified  the  act  of  the  Council;  the  will  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  been  net  wide;  all  questions 
respecting  inheritable  blood  had  been  passed 
over;  James  the  First  was  in  full  possession, 
and  the  act  of  statesmanship  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  was  complete.  In  his  own  words,  he  had 
"steered  King  James's  ship  into  the  right  har- 
bour, without  cross  of  wave  or  tide  that  could 
have  overturned  a  cock-boat," 

Popular  as  Elizabeth  w»6,  English  history 
does  not  record  so  joyful  an  accession  as  that  of 
James.  It  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  all 
classes  of  the  people.     But  the  national  joy 


and  some  malcontents,  as  furious  in  iheir  re- 
sentment* as  they  were  wild  and  rash  in  their 
purposes,  proceeded  to  form  treasonable  designs 
mini  the  person  and  irovernment  of  the  new 
sovereign.  Two  plot*,  known  as  the  "Bye"  and 
the  "Main,"  were  formed;  but  they  both 
failed.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  implicated  in 
the  former  of  these,  the  professed  object  of 
which  was  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  to 
the  throne;  and  being  convicted,  with  several 
other  conspirators,  he  was  sentenced  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  but  was  reprieved  and  suffered  an  im- 
prisonment of  twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where 


WHITEHALL  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  I. 


was  destined  to  be  speedily  overcast.  A  nearer 
view  of  the  royal  person  and  manners  speedily 
dispelled  the  illusions  fondly  attached  to  the 
name  of  king;  and  some  early  examples  of  im- 
prudence and  misgovcrnment,  with  the  rapacity 
of  his  Scottish  followers,  and  his  own  ill-judged 
haste  to  gratify  them,  excited  the  disgust  and 
Tcseutment  of  the  whole  nation.  The  Catho- 
lics, who,  according  to  Beaumont,  the  French 
ambassador,  had  been  among  the  foremost  to 
welcome  his  accession,  soon  perceived  that  he 
was  not  inclined  to  relax  the  rigorous  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  The  Puritans,  who  had  also 
cherished  fallacious  hopes,  found  they  were 
doomed  to  be  equal!)'  disappointed.  Murmuring 
and  disaffection  were  the  natural  consequences;  | 


he  solaced  himself  by  writing  his  "  History  of 
the  World." 

Describing  the  personal  appearance 'of  James, 
Weldon,  a  writer  of  the  time,  says, — "He  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  more  corpulent  through  his 
clothes  than  in  his  body,  yet  fat  enough;  his 
clothes  being  made  large  and  easy,  the  doublet 
quilted  for  stiletto  proof;  his  breeches  in  plaits, 
and  fuil-stuffed.  He  was  naturally  of  a  timorous 
disposition,  which  was  the  reason  of  his  quilted 
doublets.  His  eye  large,  ever  rolling  after  any 
stranger  that  came  in  his  presence,  insomuch 
as  many  for  shame  have  left  the  room,  as  being 
out  of  countenance.  His  beard  was  very  thins 
his  tongue  too  large  for  his  mouth,  and  made 
him  drink  very  unseemly,  as  if  eating  his  drink, 
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out  into  the  cup  of  each  Hide  his 
His  skin  was  as  soft  as  taffeta  sar- 
tenet;  which  felt  so,  because  he  never  washed 
his  hands,  only  robbed  his  fingers'  ends  slightly 
with  the  wet  end  of  a  napkin.  His  legs  were 
Trry  weak,  having  had,  as  some  thought,  some 
foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  was 


"  kingcraft,"  by  which  he  expected  to  solve  all 
the  enigmas  of  government  and  to  escape  all 
its  dangers.  "  He  displays  such  levity  and  want 
of  thought,"  writes  his  contemporary,  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  "in  all  his  words  and  actions,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  build  upon  him.  He  deals  with 
Rome,  Spain,  and  every  power,  exactly  as  with 


born,  that  b«  was  not  able  to  stand  at  seven   me,  but  in  truth,  attaches  himself  to  none; 


years  of  age ;  that  weakness  made  hiin  ever 
on  other  men's  shoulders.    His  walk 


moves  in  this  or  that  direction,  on  account  of 
this  or  that  expectation,  suggested  to  him  by 
vis  circular."  He  had  married  Anne  of  Den-  some  about  him;  but  ascertains  neither  the 
mark,  a  shrew  and  a  Catholic,  of  whom  he  foundation  nor  merits  of  the  subject,  so  that,  as 
stood  in  mortal  dread,  and  whose  influence  upon  |  I  foresee,  he  will  let  himself  be  surprised  in  all 
iSe  king  and  the  court  was  the  reverse  of  salu-  things." 

ury.    She  once  said  to  the  French  ambassador,       With  reference  to  this  "kingcraft"  Macaulay 
—  •My  husband  will  never  govern  in  safety,   writes, — "It  is  hardly  possible  even  to  ima- 
ilIcm  he  makes  some  concessions  to  the  Ca-  gine  a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  all  tho 
tbolics.     I  am  at  heart  a  Catholic,  and  have   rales  of  kingcraft  than  that  which  he  followod. 
M>ught,  though  in  vain,  to  convert  my  husband.  1  The  policy  of  wise  rulers  has  always  been  to 
It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  decry  James  J  disguise  strong  acts  under  popular  forms.  It  was 
a*  a  mere  pretender  to  learning.     "His  pc-  |  thus  that  Augustus  and  Napoleon  established 
dantry,"  says  Bo  ling  broke,  "was  too  much  even   absolute  monarchies,  while  the  public  regarded 
fur  the  age  in  which  he  lived;"  and  again, —  them  merely  as  eminent  citizeus  invested  with 


'-He  affected  more  learning  than  became  a 
king,  which  he  broached  on  every  occasion  in 
»ach  a  manner  as  would  have  misbecome  a 
whoohMCt* t."    Pope  and  Horace  Walpolc  have 


temporary  magistracies.  The  policy  of  panics 
was  the  direct  reverse  of  theirs.  He  enraged 
and  alarmed  his  Parliament,  by  constantly  telling 
them  that  they  held  their  privileges  merely 


ion,  oaths,  vanity,  prerogative,  and  pe- 
dantry, the  ingredients  of  all  his  sacred  Ma* 
performances,  were  the  pure  produce  of 
capacity,  and  deserving  a'l  the  incense 
to   such   immense  erudition    by  the 


joined  in  the  outcry.    "Quotations,"  (says  the  j  during  his  pleasure,  and  that  they  had  no  more 
writer,)    "puns,    Scripture,   witticisms,  |  business  to  inquire  what  he  might  lawfully  do 

than  what  the  Deity  might  lawfully  do.  Yet  he 
quailed  before  them,  abandoned  minister  after 
minister  to  their  vengeance,  and  suffered  them 
to  tease  him  into  acts  directly  opposed  to  his 
strongest  inclinations.  ThuB  the  indignation 
iinzKs  of  his  age,  and  the  flatterers  of  his  excited  by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited  by 
court."  His  Majesty's  writings,  however,  though  his  concessions  went  on  growing  together.  By 
i  ramped  and  obscured  by  pedantry  and  false  his  fondness  for  worthless  minions,  and  by  the 
are  not  altogether  without  merit.  He  sanction  which  be  gave  to  their  tyranny  and 
vat  certainly  possessed  of  considerable  learning,  rapacity,  he  kept  discontent  constantly  alive, 
and  though  not  an  elegant  scholar,  was  at  least  {  His  cowardice,  his  childishness,  his  pedantry,  his 
mj  industrious  one.  His  tutor,  Buchanan,  |  ungainly  person  and  manners,  and  his  provincial 
being  afterwards  reproached  for  haviug  made  accent  made  him  an  object  of  derision.  Even  in 
h»  pupil,  a  pedant,  rejoined  that  he  deemed  [  his  virtues    and    accomplishments  there 


umseif  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to  accom- 
pbsb  even  that.  Sully,  the  French  minister, 
described  him  as  "the  most  learned  fool  in 


does   not   admit  of 


was 

something  eminently  unkingly.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the  venerable  asso- 
ciations by  which  the  throne  had  long  been 
fenced  were  gradually  losing  their  strength. 
During  three  hundred  years  all  the  sovereigns 


His  personal  character 

much  doobt.  His  general  abilities  were  far  I  who  had  ruled  England,  with  the  single  ex- 
from  contemptible;  and  had  they  been  connected  ^  ception  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sixth,  had 
with  practical  wisdom,  or  controlled  by  moral  |  been  strongminded,  high-spirited,  courageous, 
principle,  they  might  have  entitled  him  to  the  and  of  princely  bearing.  Almost  all  had  pos- 
inankind.  But  he  was  destitute  of  '  sessed  abilities  above  the  ordinary  level.  It 
qualities,  and  became  in  consequeuce  was  no  light  thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
an  object  of  contempt  and  suspicion.  No  re-  ,  decisive  struggle  between  our  kings  and  their 
haace  could  b«  placed  on  his  professions,  for  he  Parliament*,  royalty  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
fk,ned  in  a  species  of  deceit  which  he  termed   world  stammering,   slobbering,   shedding  un- 
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manly  tears,  trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  j  with  the  nntural  timidity  and  indolence  of  his 
•  talking  in  the  style  alternately  of  a  bnffoon  and   character;  hut  these  qualities  appear  to  have 


pedagogue." 

Of  his  disposition  to  exalt  the  throne  above 
the  control  of  the  Legislature  dames  afforded 
many  convincing  proofs  during  his  reign.  He 
struck  at  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  by  issuing 
illegal  proclamations  with  penalties,  which  were 
unforced  by  the  court  of  Star  Chamber ,  and  by 
levying  taxes  without  Acts  of  Parliament.  He 
imposed  new  duties  at  the  ports,  and  arrogated 


|  partly  driven  him  into  that  course.  Irritated  hy 
opposition  and  want  of  respect  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  he  consoled  himself  with 
framing  a  theory  absolved  from  restraints  upon 
his  prerogative, — a  theory  which,  in  its  worst 
features,  he  subsequently  practised  upon  that 
nation.  In  England  he  had  anticipated  far 
greater  authority;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
the  Parliament,  supported  by  the  nation  at  large, 


the  right  of  doing  so  at  pleasure;  a  pretension  I  were  prepared  to  assert  their  rights,  approhen- 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  venal  statesmen   sions  of  a  different  kind  alarmed  him.  During 


and  corrupt  lawyers,  who  concurred  in  fabricat-  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  matters  seemed  to 
ing  precedents  to  deceive  the  people;  even  his  '  proceed  smoothly,  as  the  cry  of  discontent 


i: 


judges  deciding  so  monstrous  a  principle  in  his  I  seldom  permitted  to  reach  tho  royal  ear,  and 
favour.     Innumerable  project*  and  monopolies   when  it  did  so  was  attributed  to  the  arts  of  the 

Parliamentary  leaders,  who  were  accused  of 
encouraging  the  popular  sentiment  as  a  support 
to  their  own  designs;  but  while  his  temper  could 
not  easily  brook  opposition  nor  part  with 
authority,  and  his  indolence  made  him  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  a  contest,  James  descried  no 
common  danger  in  the  measures  of  a  regularly 
Constituted  body,  whose  resolutions  men  re- 
garded as  sufficient  to  control  tho  crown  itself. 
Imputing  to  that  assembly  his  own  love  of 
power,  ho  inferred  that,  as  their  authority  ex- 
tended itself,  however  he  might  still  be  gratified 
with  the  name  of  king/  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
executive;  and  he  was  well  aware  thatmonarchs 
had  been  deposed  by  that  supreme  court.  His 
fears  and  his  indolence  equally  taught  him  to 
fly  for  shelter  to  arbitrary  government,  and, 
concurring  with  his  predilections,  induced  him 
to  direct  his  wholo  resources  towards  super- 
seding the  Legislature.  But  he  forgot  that  it 
would  have  required  a  considerable  army  to 
complete  his  schemes,  for  though  men  may  be 
driven,  they  arc  not  to  be  persuaded,  into 
slavery.  James,  however,  appears  to  have  deluded 
himself  with  the  notion  of  defrauding  tho  people 
of  their  rights. 

Herein  is  to  be  found  the  key  to  unlock  the 
apparent  mystery.  His  favourite  schemes  were, 
which  hail  been  so  much  reprobated  ami  op-  1  to  effect  a  union  between  England  and  his  na- 
poscd,  and  so  long  discontinued,  was  revived;  |  tive  country;  to  subdue  tho  feeling  of  his  new 
but  in  spite  of  severities,  {tract ised  to  force  men   subjects  with  regard  to  popular  rights,   to  sup- 


JAMES  I. 


were  devised  for  raising  money;  forced  loans, 
without  the  pressing  emergencies  which  were 
used  as  their  apology  in  the  preceding  reign, 
were  resorted  to;  and  the  hateful  "Benevolence," 


to  contribute,  (such  as  ordering  one  Barnes,  a 
citizen  of  London,  to  carry  a  despatch  to  Ire- 
land,) the  scheme  was  very  unsuccessful. 

James  was  so  far  from  yielding  to  the  more 


press  the  Puritans;  to  win  over  the  Catholics; 
to  extend  Protestantism  to  Ireland,  and  episco- 
pacy to  Scotland;  and  to  accomplish  an  alliance 
between  his  own  family  and  that  of  Spain.  In 


liberal  views  of  the  times,  that  he  made  prcten-  support  of  these  measures  he  employed  his  whole 
sions  and  acted  upon  principles  which  would  not  I  energies  and  resources;  with  respect  to  the  issue 
have  been  long  submitted  to  at  any  previous  of  all  he  was  most  sanguine;  and  from  all  he 
period.    This  has  been  thought  irreconcilable   lived  to  reap  the  hittcrncss  of  disappointment. 
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Educated  as  a  Protestant,  yet  sympathising 
with  the  Catholics;  a  Presbyterian  in  Scotland, 
and  an  Episcopalian  in  England;  a  zealous  Cal- 
vinist  at  one  time,  and  a  fierce  Arminian  sub- 
sequently ;  always  belying  his  promises,  it  was 
only  consistent  with  his  feeble  character  and 
with  his  despotic  notions  of  government,  that  he 
should  be  the  enemy  of  the  true-hearted  and 
coDM-ieutious  uieu  whom  he  both  feared  and 
hated. 

Kvery  generous  mind  must  reckon  his  treat- 
ment of  Arabella  Stuart  among  the  hard  mea- 
sures of  despotism,  even  if  it  were  not  also 
grossly  in  violation  of  English  law.     Liable  by 


OKKAT  SKAL 


Wr  descent  from  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  by  her  ambiguous  pretensions, 
to  become  the  victim  of  ambitious  designs 
wherein  she  did  not  participate,  that  lady  may 
be  added  to  the  sad  list  of  royal  sufferers  who 
have  envied  the  lot  of  humble  birth.  There  is  i 
no  evidence  that  she  was  engaged  in  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Catholic  ]>arty  to  place  her  on 
the  throne.  It  was,  however,  thought  a  neces- 
sary precaution  to  pOt  her  in  confinement  a 
short  time  before  the  queen's  death.  At  the 
trial  of  Raleigh  she  was  present,  and  Cecil 
openly  acquitted  her  of  any  shnre  in  the  con- 
spiracy. She  enjoyed  afterwards  a  pension  from 
the  king,  and  might  have  died  in  peace  and  , 
obscurity,  had  she  not  conceived  an  unhappy 
attachment  for  Mr.  Seymour,  grandson  of  that 
earl  of  Hertford  who  was  himself  so  memorable 
an  example  of  the  perils  of  ambitious  love. 
They  were  privately  married;  but  on  the  fact 
transpiring,  the  Council,  who  saw  with  jealous 
eyes  the  possible  uuioii  of  the  representatives  of 
two  dormant  pretensions  to  the  crown,  com-  | 


1  mitted  them  to  the  Tower.  They  both  made 
their  escape,  but  Arabella  was  arrested  and 
brought  back.  Long  and  hopeless  calamity 
broke  down  her  mind;  and  after  imploring  in 
vain  the  just  privileges  of  an  Englishwoman, 
ami  nearly  in  want  of  necessaries,  she  died  in 
prison,  and  in  a  state  of  lunacy,  some  years 
afterwards. 

The  manners  of  the  court  within  two  years  of 
I  the  king's  arrival  are  described  in  uncompli- 
mentary terms  by  Sir  John  Harrington  (Nug;e 
'  Ant.  i.  318).     A  mask  had  been  got  up  in 
j  honour  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  writer 
rs, — "  I  have   Iwen    well-nigh  overwhelmed 


OP  JAMES  I. 

with  carousel  and  sports  of  all  kinds.  The 
sports  began  each  day  in  such  manner  as  had 
well-nigh  persuaded  me  of  Mahomet's  paradise. 
Our  feasts  were  magnificent,  and  the  two  royal 
guests  did  most  lovingly  embrace  each  other  at 
table.  I  think  the  Dane  hath  strangely 
wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles,  for  those 
whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor, 
now  follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in  beastly 
delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  sobriety, 
and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In 
good  sooth,  the  Parliament  did  kindly  to  pro- 
vide his  majesty  so  seasonably  with  money,  for 
there  hath  been  no  lack  of  good  living,  shows, 
sights,  and  banquetings,  from  morn  to  eve. 
One  day  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after 
dinner  the  representation  of  Solomon's  temple, 
and  the  coming  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  was 
made;  or,  I  may  better  say,  was  meant  to  have 
been  made,  before  their  majesties,  by  device  of 
the  ear)  of  Salisbury,  and  others.  But,  alas  I 
as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  in 
enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment  hereof. 
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The  lady  who  did  play  the  queen's  part,  did 
carry  most  precious  gifts  to  both  their  majes- 
ties, but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to  the 
canopy,  overset  her  caskets  into  his  Danish 
majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet;  though  I 
rather  think  it  whs  in  his  face.    Much  was  the 


THIRTY  HHM.LIXO   PIECE,  TIME  OK  JAMES  I. 

hurry  and  confusion,  cloths  and  napkins  were  j 
at  hand  to  make  all  clean.     His  majesty  then 
got  up  and   would  dance  with  the  queen  of  j 
Shebn:  hnt  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself 


FIFTEEN  SHILLING  PIECE,  TIME  OF  JAMES  I, 

before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner  cham- 
ber, and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not 
a  little  defiled  with  the  presents  of  the  queen 


TWO-PENCE,  TIME  OF  JAM  KS  I. 

which  had  been  bestowed  on  his  garments,  such 
as  wine,  cream,  beverage,  cakes,  spices,  and 
other  good  matters.     The  entertainment  ami 


HALF-PENNY,  TIME  OF  JAMKS  1. 

show  went  forward,  and  most  of  the  presenters 
went  backward,  or  fell  down,  wine  did  so  occupy 
their  upper  chambers." 


Other  particulars  might  be  given  from  the 
writings  of  the  time,  but  they  are  mostly  too 
gross  for  quotation.    It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  court  of  James  the  First  were  nearly  on  the 
same  degraded  lovel  with  those  of  the  court  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  correspondence 
of  the  king  with  his  favourite  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  abounds  in  expressions 
that  could  only  have  emnuated  from  a 
vicious  and  corrupt  imagination.  Spe- 
cimens have  appeared  in  various  works, 
but  they  are  only  worthy  of  being  re- 
legated to  obscurity  and  contempt.  Once 
for  all  a  reference  may  be  made  to  this 
mushroom  nobleman  and  to  the  one  who 
preceded  him  in  the  royal  favour.  After 
the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  the  heir- 
apparent,  and  of  Cecil,  carl  of  Salis- 
bury, in  1612,  the  king  was  governed  chiefly 
by  two  favourites;  firtd,  by  Robert  Carr,  after- 
wards earl   of  Somerset;  and  subsequently  by 
Oeorgc  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Both  were  indebted  for  their  prosperous 
fortune  to   superficial   qualities.  They 
were  alike  haughty  in  the  exercise  of 
their  power,  and  were  equally  libertine 
in  their  conduct.     They  possessed  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  made  no 
effort  to  conciliate  his  subjects.  Their 
elevation,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
aroused  the  envy  of  the  court  and  the 
nation,   and   the  close  of  their  career 
awakened  regret  only  with  the  few  who 
were  immediately  interested  in  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  first-named  favourite  attracted  the  king's 
notice  by  his  handsome  person  and  agreeable 
manners, — points  to  which  James  was  peculiarly 
susceptible.  A  rapid  succession  of  honours  and 
emoluments  followed  upon  this,  but  his  glory 
was  of  short,  duration,  for  the  infamous  countess 
of  Essex  became  enamoured  of  him  and  pro- 
cured a  divorce  from  her  husband  in  order  to 
marry  Somerset,  but  both  were  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  had 
opposed  the  guilty  match,  and  being  tried  they 
were  condemned.  The  earl  and  countess  were 
consigned  to  the  Tower ;  the  latter  confessed  her 
guilt;  but  the  former  grew  bolder  the  nearer 
ho  came  to  his  trial,  and  ventured  to  throw  out 
some  hints  which  threatened  the  king.  It  has 
generally  been  understood,  that  these  menaced 
disclosures  referred  to  the  suspicious  death  of 
Prince  Henry  :  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  they 
threw  James  into  a  feverish  state  of  excitement, 
and   he  had  recourse  to  most  unwarrantable 
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means  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  confess  hi* 
guilt,  and  to  prevent  his  implicating  him  in  any 
way.  It  ia  believed,  that  some  negotiation  took 
place,  that  purchased  the  criminal's  release  with 
his  life ;  for,  though  Somerset  and  his  mistress 
were  found  guilty  on  the  clearest  testimony, 
they  were  both  pardoned,  and  survived  the  king 
several  years.  The  Nemesis  that  sometimes  tracks 
the  guilty  even  in  this  life  is  said  to  have  come 
in  the  form  of  poetic  jnstice,  for  these  two  notor- 
ious offenders,  who  had  risked  and  dared  so 
much  for  each  other,  afterwards  were  inspired 
with  mutual  loathing  and  detestation.  He  is 
believed  to  have  died  very  poor  and  miserable; 
and,  if  the  details  given  of  her  death  by  Wilson 
are  true,  her  profligate  life  brought  upon  her 
aii  intolerable  punishment. 

Speaking  of  the  year  1616  and  of  the  trial 
of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex,  Mr. 
Carf/lr  s.ivb,  (Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches, 
i.  60.  —  -England  generally  was  overspread  with 
a  very  fetid  atmosphere  of  Court-news,  murders, 
and  divorre-cases,  in  those  months;  which  Btill 
a  little  affects  even  the  History  of  England. 
Poor  Somerset,  the  King's  favourite,  'son  of 
the  Laird  of  Feniiehirst,'  he  and  his  extremely 
unedifying  affairs, — except  as  they  might  trans- 
iently affect  the  nostrils  of  some  Cromwell  of 
importance, — do  not  much  belong  to  the 
History  of  England.  Carrion  ought  at  length 
tu  be  buried.  Alas!  if  'wise  memory'  is  ever 
to  prevail,  there  is  need  of  much  'wise  oblivion* 
hit." 

Before  dismissing  this  once-pampered  favourite 
into  his  deserved  region  of  forgetfulne66  it  may 
be  well  to  repeat  what  has  been  recorded  by 
Weldon  of  the  last  interview  between  the  king 
■ud  Somerset,  as  affording  only  one  out  of 
many  instances  of  the  notorious  untruthfulness 
and  deceit  habitual  to  James.  "The  king  took 
Lis  farewell  for  a  time  of  London,  and  was 
accompanied  with  Somerset  to  Royston,  where 
mo  sooner  he  brought  him,  but  instantly  took 
leave,  little  imagining  what  viper  lay  amongst 
the  herbs;  nor  must  I  forget  to  let  you  know 
bow  perfect  the  king  was  in  the  art  of  dissi- 
mulation, or  to  give  it  his  own  phrase — 'king- 
craft.' The  earl  of  Somerset  never  parted  from 
him  with  more  seeming  affection  than  at  this 
time,  when  he  knew  Somerset  should  never  see 
him  more;  and  had  you  seen  that  seeming 
•flection,  (as  the  author  himself  did,)  you  would 
rather  have  believed  he  was  iu  his  rising  than 
»etting.  The  earl,  when  he  kissed  his  hand, 
the  king  bang  about  his  neck  Blabbering  his 
cheeks,  saying,  1  For  God's  sake,  when  shall  1 
i!    On  my  soul,  I  shall  neither 


eat  uor  sleep  until  you  come  again  1*  The  earl 
told  him,  on  Monday;  (this  being  ou  the  Fri- 
day;) 'For  God's  sake  let  me!'  said  the  king: 
'Shall  I,  shall  I?'  then  lolled  about  his  neck; 
then,—  For  God's  sake,  give  thy  lady  this 
kiss  for  me!'  in  the  same  manner  at  the  stairs' 
head,  at  the  middle  of  the  stairs  and  at  the 
stairs'  foot.  The  earl  was  not  in  his  coach 
when  the  king  used  these  very  words,  in  the 
hearing  of  four  servants,  of  whom  one  was 
Somerset's  great  creature  and  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  reported  it  instantly  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  history, — I  shall  uever  Bee  his  face 
more."  To  this  Weldon  adds,  that  before  the 
eurl  had  reached  London,  "his  countess  was 
apprehended— himself  on  his  arrival." 

The  second  and  succeeding  favourite,  George 
Villiers,  rose  to  a  greoter  height  than  the  first. 
His  good  looks  also  attracted  the  king's  atten- 
tion and  led  to  his  being  employed  first  as  cup- 
bearer, in  1614.  Within  a  few  years  he  be- 
came in  succession  a  viscount,  an  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham,  received  the  Garter, 
and  monopolised  the  offices  of  Master  of  the 
House,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Steward  of  Westminster, 
Constable  of  Windsor  and  Dover,  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  other  lucrative  and  influential 
posts.  The  mother  of  this  fortunate  adventurer 
became  a  countess  in  her  own  right,  his  brother 
was  created  a  viscount,  and  not  a  few  of  his 
needy  kindred  were  drawn  out  of  their  ob- 
scurity into  opulence  and  power.  In  1623  he 
accompanied  Prince  Charles  into  Spain,  in- 
cognito, to  afford  the  prince  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  Infanta,  whom  James  was  bent  upon 
affiancing  to  his  son,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tense opposition  of  his  people.  Buckingham's 
conduct  during  this  secret  expedition,  and  his 
bearing  towards  the  prince,  extorted  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  of  the  haughty  Spanish 
grandees.  The  project  came  to  nothing,  and 
James  was  so  anxious  to  have  his  favourite 
near  him  that  he  wrote  most  urgent  letters  to 
hasten  his  return.  He  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed in  the  marriage  of  Charies  by  proxy 
with  Henrietta  Maria  of  France. 

Many  of  the  original  letters,  which  passed 
between  James  and  the  duke  are  preserved 
among  the  Harleiau  MSS.  and  elsewhere,  and 
they  abound  with  evidences  of,  to  say  the  least, 
very  undignified  familiarity,  and  sometimes  with 
gross  indecency.  The  equality  on  which  they 
corresponded  is  well  known.  The  king  gener- 
ally addresses  Buckingham  as  "his  dear  child 
and  gossip,"  and  frequently  subscribes  himself 
as  "your  dear  dad  and  gossip:''  ou  one  occa- 
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eion,  when  he  sendB  his  favourite  some  par- 
tridges, he  concludes,  "your  dear  dad  and  pur- 
veyor," while  Buckingham,  on  his  part,  generally 
addresses  the  king  as  "dear  dad  and  gossip," 
and  terminates  with  "your  Majesty's  most 
humble  slave  and  dog,  Steeny  "  In  one  of  his 
letters,  the  king  tells  Buckingham  that  he  "wears 
his  picture  in  a  blue  ribbon,  under  his  waist- 
coat next  his  heart,"  and  in  another,  he  assures 
his,  "only  dear  and  sweet  child"  how  anxious 
he  is  that  he  should  "hasten  to  him  at  Birely 
that  night,  that  his  white  teeth  may  shine  upon 


bordering  on  adoration,  and  submitting  to 
treatment  little  short  of  lhat  experienced  by  the 
animal  whose  nature  they  imitated.  The  works 
which  expose  the  court  at  this  time,  excite  dis- 
gust at  its  meanness  and  proHigacy;  and  though 
we  should  disregard  these  as  caricatures,  enough 
would  still  remain;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
read  Hcylin's  'Life  of  Laud,'  and  Laud's 
'Diary,'  with  his  'Prayers  for  Buckingham,' 
llacket's  'Life  of  William,'  some  letters  in  the 
'Cabala'  and  even  some  passages  in  Clarendon, 
without  insuperable  loathing.    I  hie  feels,  as  it 
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him."    In  a  letter  published  by  Dalrymple,  in 
bis  "  Memorials  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First," 
Buckingham  addresses  the  king  with  the  fol- 
lowing strange  parade  of  familiar  titles:  "My  j 
purveyor,  my  good  fellow,  my  physician,  my  1 
maker,  my  friend,  my  father,  my  all,  I  heartily  [ 
and  humbly  thank  you  for  all  you  do  and  all  I 
have." 

Buckingham's  career  will  have  to  be  again 
noticed,  because  of  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
an  impeachment  at  which  he  arrived.  Mr. 
Krodie  remarks  concerning  him, — (Constitutional 
Hist,  i  846,)  "It  is  humiliating  to  think  that 
this  minion's  heels  were  tracked  with  spaniel- 
like observance  by  the  chief  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  noliility,  who  were  content  to  be 
called  his  creatures,  professing  an  attachment 


were,  transported  to  an  unwholesome  region, 
whose  baleful  influence  has  rooted  out  the 
honest  instincts  of  our  nature,  and  left  abject 
basenes  to  usurp  the  name  of  virtue  Bishop 
Hacket  excuses  the  meanness  of  Williams,  by 
observing  that  'this  was  ever  a  venial  fault  at 
court,  where  it  was  usual  for  men  in  place  to 
drink  down  such  affronts  as  would  scald  their 
throats,  that  could  not  endure  the  vassalage 
which  was  tied  to  ambition.'  As  neither  ta- 
lents nor  virtue  had  raised  Villiers,  so  he  bad 
little  of  cither,  though  more  of  the  first  than 
the  last;  and  as  his  heart  was  daily  Corrupted, 
so  was  his  judgment  perverted,  by  his  situation. 
His  profligacy  became  extravagant  from  the 
unlimited  means  of  indulgence.  His  natural 
presumption,  rashness,  ami  insolence,  threw  off 
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control    with    his    sudden,    unexpected,    and  ject  duly  considered.    In  this  memorable  docu 


towtring  greatness,  while  a  sense  of  insecurity 


ment   the    petitioners    declared    their  sincere 


made  him  fear  'every  shadow'  and  desperately    affection  for  their  sovereign  and  the  Church  of 


adventure  upon  many  things  for  his  preserva- 
tion. The  least  national  evil  arising  from  his 
ras  the  enriching,  at  the  public  ex- 
,  of  his  numerous  relations  (whose  avarice 
like  his  own,  insatiable,  and  for  whom  new 
project*  were  invented,  injurious  to  the  general 
privileges  as  well  as  prosperity).    For,  as  all 


which  they  were  ministers,  rejecting  the  charge 
of  schism  or  faction  as  a  calumny.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  formerly  yielded  in  the 
matters  from  which  they  now  sought  to  be  re- 
lieved, but  it  was  urged  that,  in  some  instance*, 
this  conformity  had  taken  place  when  the  par- 
ties were  less  fully  instructed,  while  in  others 


nut  but  such  as  were  willing  to  show 
him  the  last  degree  of  servility,— the  most  un- 
likely to  discharge  the  duty  of  their  appoint- 
ments with  faithfulness  or  ability:  and  a  rest- 
less jealousy  of  their  acquiring  popularity,  or 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  induced  him  to 
s  frequent  change,  by  suddenly  casting  down 
those  he  had  raised.  Unfit  men,  therefore, 
were  advanced,  justice  was  obstructed,  ami  the 
national  morals  exposed  to  corruption  by  a  pro- 
thgnU-  example  from  stations  which  demanded 
parity  of  conduct." 

NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  I. 

The  Authorities  for  the  period  embraced 
in  this  Volume  are  so  numerous  and  well-known 
that  it  is  deemed  needless  to  append  them  to 
tsu-h  Chapter,  as  in  the  preceding  Volumes. 
Where  expedient  and  essential,  as  in  the  ease 
«.f  a  disputed  statement  or  in  that  of  newly- 
-liscovered  information  from  MS.  sources,  a  re- 
ference will  be  given  in  the  Text. 


were  filled  by  him,  none  could  expect  it  bad  been  accompanied  at  the  time  by  expla- 
nations, and  even  by  protests.  At  present,  they 
were  perfectly  agreed  in  entreating  the  reform 
of  certain  evils  affecting  the  worship  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  the  manner  of  appointing 
ministers  to  their  livings,  and  the  qualifications 
of  finch  persons.    With  regard  to  baptism,  it 
was  implored  that  it  should  no  longer  be  ad- 
ministered in  any  case  by  women,  and  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  questions  usually  put 
to  the  infant,  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was 
further  matter  of  petition,  that  the  ring  might 
be  no  longer  used  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage; 
that  the  entire  rite  of  confirmation  might  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  lessons  from  the  Apo- 
crypha might  be  expunged  from  the  public  ser- 
vice;  that  ministers  should  not  be  obliged  to 
wear  the  cap  and  snqdice,   to  encourage  their 
people  in  an  observance  of  holidaj'8,  or  in  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus;  that  the  sanctify  of  the 
Lord's  day  might  be  more  strictly  enforced,  the 
Church  service  abridged,  and  certain  improve- 
ments attempted  in  psalmody.    It  was,'  more- 
over, prayed  that  all  clergymen  should  be  per- 
sons residing  on  their  cures,  capable  of  preach- 
ing, and  so  employed  at  least  once  on  the  Sun- 
day; and  that  the  subscriptions  exacted  from 
candidates  for  ordination  should  have  respect  to 
the  doctrines  of  religion  only,  together  with  the 
article   of  the  king's  supremacy.    In  conclu- 
sion, some  reforms  were  noticed  as  highly  ex- 
pedient in  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  although  there  was 
in  England  a  Separatist  party,  hostile  to  the 
hierarchy,  the  bulk  of  the  Protestant  comiriunity 
adhered  to  it  and  would  have  been  coutent 
with  a  dispensation  from  certain  ceremonies 
which  resembled  too  closely  the  renounced  reli- 
gion of  Rome.  The  Puritans  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  hope  of  royal  favour,  on  the 
strength  of  the  king's  Presbyterian  training  and 
of  certain  expressions  of  attachment  to  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the  latter  had,  it 
was  true,  been  made  long  before,  but  on  the 
eve  of  quitting  his  northern  kingdom  he  had 
declared  that  he  left  it  in  a  state  which  he  did 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  "  Millenary  Petition."  Position  of  the  Puri- 
tans. Tin 'king 's  feeling  towards  thrrn.  Hampton 
Court  Conference.  Authorized  Version  of  the 
BMe.  Archbishop  Bancroft.  Tht  Canons  of 
16U4.    The  last  burnings  for  heresy. 

a.d.  1603—1612. 
A-  soon  as  the  decease  of  Elizabeth  became 
known,  the  Puritans,  suspicious  of  the  new 
monarch's  intentions,  became  active  in  pro- 
curing signatures  to  their  u  Millenary  Petition," 
to  called,  because  more  than  a  thousand  names 
from  among  the  clergy  were  expected  to  be  at- 
tached to  it.  It  had  been  partially  circulated 
through  about  half  the  counties  of  the  king- 
dom, and  had  received  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  signatures,  when  it  waa  deemed  ex- 
pedient, without  further  delay,  to  present  it  to 
the  sovereign.  James  received  the  petition 
with  respect,  and  promised  that  a  day  should 
lw  fixed,  when  deputations  from  the  parties  at 
w*ue  should  be  convened,  and  the  whole  sub- 
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not  intend  to  alter.  They  forgot  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  "  Basilicon  Dorn  ,"  printed  only 
five  years  previously,  and  which  might  have 
been  regarded  as  decisive  of  his  feeling  towards  , 
Presbyterianism.  "Take  heed,  my  son,  to  such 
Puritans,  very  peste  in  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth; whom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither 
oaths  nor  promises  bind;  breathing  nothing  but 
seditions  and  calumnies;  aspiring  without  mea- 
sure;  railing  without  reason;  and  making  their 
own  imaginations  the  square  of  their  con- 
science." There  is  no  doubt  that  he  looked 
upon  all  non-conformity  to  Episcopalianism  as 
akin  to  stubborn  democracy,  and  therefore  was 
determined  to  allow  not  the  slightest  toleration 
to  any  thus  minded.  The  Scotch  clergy,  with 
thorough  clerical  ambition,  had  taken  highland 
unjustifiable  ground,  as  will  have  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  by  con- 
verting the  pulpit  into  a  stage  for  political  de- 
clamation and  for  fierce  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment they  had  inspired  James  with  disgust 
and  hostility  towards  them.  He  once  ex- 
claimed,— uAl  God  shall  judge  me,  I  had 
rather  live  like  a  hermit  than  be  a  king  over 
such  people  as  the  pack  of  Puritans  are  that 
overrule  the  Lower  House." 

The  spirit  of  this  monarch  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Puritans,  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the 
history.  He  dreaded  them.  He  was  incapable 
of  acting  towards  them  either  with  honour  or 
with  generosity.  Mr.  Welsh,  a  Scottish  min- 
ister, who  resisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
king  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  1605,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but 
was  banished.  He  spent  sixteen  years  in 
France,  where  he  experienced  the  clemency  of 
the  Catholic  King,  Louis  XIII.  After  sixteen 
years'  banishment,  the  physicians  assured  him 
that  his  health  could  be  recovered  only  by  re- 
turning to  his  native  country;  and,  in  1622,  he 
ventured  to  come  to  London.  The  king  refused 
to  permit  him  to  return  to  Scotland.  Mrs. 
Welsh  having  some  relations  at  court,  obtained 
access  to  the  king,  petitioning  him  to  grant  her 
husband  this  permission. 

"Who  was  your  father?"  said  the  king. 

"Mr.  Knox,"  she  replied. 

"  Knox  and  Welsh !  the  devil  never  made 
such  a  match." 

"It's  right  like,  Sir;  for  we  never  speired 
(asked)  him." 

"How  many  children  did  your  father  leave? 
Are  they  lads  or  lasses?" 

"Three,  all  lasses" 

"Cod  be  thanked!"  cried  the  king,  lifting  up 
both  his  hands,  "for  an  they  had  been  three 


lads,  I  had  never  bruited  (enjoyed)  my  three 
kingdoms  in  peace." 

Mrs.  Welsh  then  urged  her  request  that  he 
would  give  her  husband  his  native  air." 

"Give  him  hig  native  air,"  replied  the  king; 
"give  him  the  devil I" 

"Give  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers,"  said 
she,  offended  at  his  profaneness.  He  told  her, 
at  last,  that  if  she  would  persuade  her  husband 
to  submit  to  the  bishops,  he  would  allow  him 
to  return  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Welsh,  holding 
her  apron  towards  the  king,  replied,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  her  father, — 11  Please  your  M;tjeeiy,  I'd 
rather  kep  (receive)  his  head  there." 

In  the  archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth  is  a 
printeil  copy  of  "A  Supplication  for  Toleration, 
addressed  to  King  James  I.  by  some  of  the 
late  silenced  and  deprived  Ministers  and  people 
consenting  in  judgment  with  them;"  with  mar- 
ginal notes  in  the  king's  handwriting.  Among 
these  there  are  not  a  few  such  phrases  as, — 
"A  presumptuouse  lye." — "A  false  and  impu- 
dentlie  bolde  assertion."  -"A  notorious  and 
shameless  lye. " — kA  vyle  manifest  lye." — "A 
senceles  and  savouries  calumnie." — "A  number 
of  ydle  trattills  hnddillit  up  together." — "A  vil- 
lanouse  skorne  of  my  Basilicon  Doron." — "An 
ignorant  lye.'*  —"Lyes  and  dreames." — "Heapes 
of  senceles  calumnies."  Such  were  the  epithets 
by  which  the  "British  Solomon"  stigmatised  the 
opinions  of  those  who  differed  from  him.  He 
had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  Puritan  teachings  was  antagonistic 
to  the  assumption  of  the  Divine  Right  of  king- 
ship and  to  the  outrageous  dogma  of  Passive 
Obedience,  and  therefore  he  hated  and  sought 
to  suppress  these  teachings.  The  English 
bishops,  for  ulterior  purposes  of  their  own, 
professed  a  sycophancy  and  an  obsequiousness 
to  which  he  had  been  little  accustomed,  and  a 
zeal  to  enhance  his  prerogative  which  they 
afterwards  too*  well  displayed.  His  measure-, 
towards  the  Non-conformist  party  had  evidently 
been  resolved  npon  before  he  summoned  a  few 
of  their  divines  to  the  famous  conference  at 
Hampton-Court.  In  the  accounts  of  this  meeting, 
the  reader  must  be  alternately  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  indecent  and  partial  behavionr 
of  the  king  and  at  the  abject  baseness  of  the 
bishops,  mixed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
servile  natures,  with  insolence  towards  their 
opponents.  It  was  easy  for  a  monarch  and 
eighteen  churchmen  to  claim  the  victory  over 
fonr  browbeaten  adversaries,  be  the  merits  of 
the  dispute  what  they  might. 

The  place  of  conference  wtn  the  interior  privy 
chamber  at  Hampton  Court.    The  parties  were, 
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—archbishop  Whitgift,  bishop  Bancroft,  seven  '  stuffed,  I  will  perhaps  hearken  to  you,  for  that 
nther  prelates,  and  nine  eniineut  clergymen  government  will  keep  me  in  breath,  and  ifive 
on  one  side:  on  the  other.  Dr.  John  Kainolds,  me  work  enough.  How  they  used  the  poor 
l»r.  Thomas  Sparkes,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  lady,  my  mother,  is  not  unknown,  and  me  too 
Oxford,  and  Dr.  Chaddertou,  and  Mr.  Knew-  in  my  minority."  His  maxim  was,  "  No  bishop, 
*tubs  of  Cambridge.  no  king;"  and  in  conclusion  he  told  the  Pu- 

The  accounts  of  the  proceedings  vary.  One  ritans : — "  If  this  be  all  your  party  bath  to  Miy, 
was  published  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  which  he  ,  I  will  make  them  conform  themselves,  or  else 
admit*  all  that  the  king  said  against  the  cor-  |  do  worse." 

rnptions  of  the  Church.  Fuller  says,  "Others  In  Barlow's  account  of  the  Conference,  James 
complain  that  this  conference  is  partially  set  is  represented  as  saying, — "My  lords  tbe  bishops, 
forth  only,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester,  (this  he  said  putting  his  hand  to  his  hat,)  1 
their  professed  adversary,  to  the  great  disad-  may  thank  you  that  these  men  plead  thus  for 
vantage  of  their  divines,  and  when  the  Israelites  my  supremacy.  They  think  they  cannot  make 
go  down  to  the  Philistines  to  whet  all  their  iron  their  party  good  against  you  by  appealing  to 
tools,  no  wonder  if  they  set  a  sharp  odgo  on  it;  but  if  once  yon  are  out  and  they  in,  I  know 
their  own,  and  a  blunt  one  on  their  enemies'  what  would  become  of  my  supremacy,  for  no 
weapons."  He  also  says,  "  The  Non-conformists  (  bishop  no  king.  I  have  learned  of  what  cut 
complained  that  the  king  sent  for  their  divines,  j  they  have  been,  who,  preaching  before  me  since 
not  to  have  their  scruples  satisfied,  but  his  j  my  coming  into  England,  passed  over  with 
pleasure  propounded;  not  that  he  might  know  silence  my  being  supreme  governor  in  causes 
what  they  could  say,  but  what  he  would  do  in  ecclesiastical."  It  was  not  without  reason,  that 
the  matter."  The  king  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  himself  no  Puritau,  de- 
Scotland,  says, — "I  peppered  them  soundly."  scribed  the  king  as  using  "npbraidings"  rather 
At  the  first  day's  conference,  ihe  Puritans  •  than  arguments.  "He  told  them,"  says  that 
were  detained  in  the  outer  chamber,  while  the   writer,  "that  they  wanted  to  strip  Christ  again, 


king  discoursed  with  the  bishops  and  deans  in 
the  presence  of  the  Privy  Council.  On  the 
second  day,  Prince  Henry  sat  on  a  stool  by  his 
father,  and  the  Puritans  were  admitted  to  the 


and  bit  them  away  with  their  snivelling." 

James  showed  some  shrewdness  in  this  busi- 
ness, but  a  want  of  dignity  truly  astonishing. 
The  conduct   of  the  prelates   was  detestable. 


royal    presence,    accompanied    by  Mr.   Patrick  |  Whitgift  said,    he    verily    believed   the  king 

Galloway,  minister  of  Perth,  in  Scotland.  spoke   by    the    special    assistance    of  Cod's 

In  his  opening  speech  at  the  conference,  the  Spirit;   on  which    Sir  John  Harrington's  dry 

king  congratulated  himself  on  having  reached  comment  is, —  "I  wist  not  what  they  mean, 

the  promised  land,  where  lie  was  not,  "as  else-  but    the    spirit    was     rather  foul-mouthed." 

where,  a  king  without  state,  without  honour,  Bancroft  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "I  prc- 

wilhout  order,  where  beardless  boys  would  brave  test  my  heart  melteth  for  joy,  that  Almighty 

him  to  the  face."    The  government  of  James  God,  of  His  singular  mercy,  has  given  us  such 

has  been  exensed  on  the  principle  of  his  having  a  king  as  since  Christ's  time  hath  not  been." 


merely  imbibed  the  principles  prevalent  in  his 
time:  but  they  were  confessedly  not  prevalent 


The  Chancellor  Egerton  was  more  excusable 
in  saying  that  he  never  saw  the  king  and  priest 


in  Scotland,  where  he  had  been  educateil,  and   so  fully  united  in  one  person. 


where  he  wrote  his  book  entitled  "The  Law  of 
Free  Monarchies,"  which,  in  every  page,  con- 


Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Introduction  to  "  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches"  thus  describes  the  results 


tains  the  most  detestable  principles;  nor  had   of  the  Conference.    "Awful  devout  Puritanism, 


he  learned  them  from  his  preceptor,  Buchanan, 
whose  very  books  he  eagerly  put  down,  not  on 
account  of  the  reflections  against  his  mothe-, 
which  would  have  been  both  natural  and  ex- 
cusable, but  merely  for  the  political  sentiments. 
At  the  Conference,  he  said: — "A  Scot's  prcs- 
byiery  agrees  as  well  with  monarchy  as  God 
and  the  devil;  then  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will 
and  Dick,  will  meet  and  answer  me  and  my 


decent  dignified  ceremonialism,  both  always  of 
high  moment  in  this  world,  but  not  of  equnlly 
high,  appeared  here,  facing  one  another  for  the 
first  time.  The  demands  of  the  Puritans  seem 
to  modern  minds  very  limited  indeed.  That 
there  should  be  a  new,  correct  translation  of 
the  Bible,  (grantod,)  and  increased  zeal  in 
teaching  (omitted).  That  'lay  impropriations' 
(tithes  snatched  from  the  old  Church  by  laymen) 


council.    Therefore,  pray,  stay  one  seven  years   might  be  made  to  yield  a   'seventh  part'  of 


before  you 


that  of  me,  and  if  then  you 


their  amount,  towards  maintaining  minister*  in 


find   ni«   grow  pursy  and   fat,   my  windpipe   dark  regions  which  had  none  Refused;.  Hat 
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the  clergy  in  districts  might  be  allowed  to  meet 
together  and  strengthen  one  another's  hands,  as 
in  old  times  (indignantly  refused).  On  the' 
whole,  (if  such  a  thing  durst  be  hinted  at,  for 
the  tone  is  almost  inaudibly  low  and  humble,) 
that  pions  straitened  preachers,  in  terror  of 
offending  God  by  idolatry,  and  useful  to  human 
souls,  might  not  be  cast  out  of  their  parishes 
for  genuflections,  white  surplices,  and  such  like, 
but  allowed  some  Christian  liberty  in  external 
things:  These  were  the  claims  of  the  Puritans; 
but  his  Majesty  eloquently  scouted  them  to  the 
winds,  applauded  by  all  bishops  and  dignitaries, 
lay  and  clerical,  said,  'If  the  Puritans  would 
not  conform,  he  would  "harry  them  out  of  the 
country;"'  and  so  sent  Puritanism  and  the  four 
doctors  home  again,  cowed  into  silence  for  the 
present." 

Fuller  says, — "Henceforward,  many  cripples 
in  conformity  were  cured  of  their  former  halting 
therein,  and  such  who  knew  not  their  own  until 
they  knew  the  king's  mind  in  this  matter,  for 
the  future  quietly  digested  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church." 

The  royal  decision  of  the  questions  which 
were  settled  on  so  arbitrary  a  style  at  Hampton 
Court,  was  announced  in  a  proclamation,  dated 
March  5,  1C04,  for  uniformity  in  the  Hook  of 
Common  Prayer  throughout  the  realm;  in 
which  proclamation  the  king  declared  he  would 
not  give  way  to  any  to  presume  that  his  judg- 
ment should  be  swayed  by  the  suggestions  of 
any  light  spirit,  nor  admit  the  inconvenience 
of  innovation  in  matters  settled  by  matnrc  de- 
liberation. He  also  strictly  enjoined  the  bishops  j 
to  proceed  against  all  their  clergy  who  did  not 
observe  the  prescribed  order;  a  command  which 
Bancroft,  who  about  this  time  followed  Whitgift 
in  the  primacy,  did  not  wait  to  have  repeated. 
But  the  most  enormous  outrage  on  the  civil 
rights  of  these  men  was  the  commitment  to 
prison  of  ten  among  those  who  had  presented 
the  Millenary  Petition ;  the  judges  having 
declared  in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  it  was  an 
ofi'ence  fineable  at  discretion,  and  very  near  to 
treason  and  felony,  as  it  tended  to  sedition  and 
rebellion.  By  such  beginnings  did  the  House 
of  Stuart  indicate  the  course  it  would  steer. 

Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  a  courtier  of  that  period, 
gives  the  following  account  under  date  of 
Feb.  20,  1605:— "The  poor  Puritan  ministers 
have  been  ferreted  out  in  all  corners,  and  some 
of  them  suspended,  others  deprived  of  their 
livings.  Certain  lecturers  are  silenced,  and  a 
crew  of  gentlemen  of  Northamptonshire,  (who 
put  up  a  petitiou  to  the  king  in  their  behalf,) 
told  roundly   of  their   boldness,   both   at  the 


council  table  and  Star  Chamber.  And  Sir  Francis 
Hastings,  for  drawing  the  petition,  and  standing 
to  it  when  he  had  done,  is  put  from  his 
lieutenancy  and  justiceship  of  the  peace  in  his 
shire.  Sir  Edward  Montague  and  Sir  Valentine 
Knightly,  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a  sub- 
mission, have  the  like  sentence.  The  rest,  upon 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  have  no  more  said 
to  them."  This  policy  was  pursued  throughout 
the  entire  reign. 

In  his  very  first  speech  to  Parliament,  James 
had  the  imprudence  to  acknowledge  the  Romish 
Church  to  be  his  mother  Chnrch,  though  de- 
filed with  some  infirmities  and  corruptions.  He 
declared  that  his  mind  was  ever  free  from 
thoughts  of  persecution,  as  he  hoped  those  of 
that  religion  had  proved  since  his  accession.  . 
He  expressed  pity  for  the  laity  amongst  them, 
and  said  he  would  indulge  their  clergy  if  they 
Would  but  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 
his  pretended  power  to  dispense  with  the 
murder  of  kings.  He  wished  he  might  be  the 
means  of  uniting  the  two  religions,  for,  if  they 
would  but  abandon  their  late  corruptions,  he 
would  meet  them  half  way.  Rut  then,  as  to 
"the  Puritans  and  Novelists,  who  do  not  so  far 
differ  from  us  on  points  of  religion  as  in  their 
confused  form  of  policy  and  purity,  being  ever 
discontented  with  the  present  government,  and 
impatient  to  sutler  any  superiority  which  makes 
their  sects  insufferable  in  any  well-governed 
commonwealth,"  he  did  not  intend  to  tolerate 
them. 

Before  the  decease  of  Elizabeth,  Bacon  had 
written  "An  Advertisement  touching  the  Con- 
troversies of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  which 
his  great  mind  took  a  judicial  view  of  the  whole 
matter;  the  faults  and  mistukes  on  both  sides 
being  considered,  but  the  decision  inclining  in 
favour  of  the  Puritan  party.  Bacon  now  wrote 
another  treatise,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
king,— "Certain  Considerations  concerning  the 
better  Pacification  and  Edification  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England."  He  recouimands  ecclesiastical 
reform,  condemns  the  ex  officio  oath,  thinks 
that  conscientious  scruples  deserve  respect,  and 
vindicates  the  suppressed  "prophesyings." 

The  Genevan  translation  of  the  Bible  had,  in 
the  proceeding  reign,  passed  through  twenty  or 
thirty  editions,  but  James  condemned  it  strongly, 
in  consequence  of  some  notes  which  favoured 
the  right  of  the  people  to  correct  the  prince,  and 
he  says,  "Never  tell  me  how  far  you  are  to 
obey."  During  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  a 
proposal  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  a  man 
of  high  character  and  of  profound  learning, 
"that  a  translation  be  made  of  the  whole  Bible, 
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as  consonant  as  can  be  to  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  ami  this  to  be  sot  ont  and  printed 
without  any  marginal  notes,  and  only  to  be 
used  in  all  churches  in  time  of  Divine  service  " 
Thi-  pruposal  was  favoured  by  the  king  although 
at  first  opposed  by  Bancroft,  and,  in  June  1564, 
a  list  of  competent  scholars  was  drawn  up,  com- 
prising forty-seven  names,  all  of  men  renowned 
for  their  learning  and  abilities.  Among  the 
rules  laid  down  for  the  Translators'  guidance  it 
was  ordered  that  the  "Bishops'  Bible"  was  to 
be  generally  followed;  that  old  ecclesiastical 
words  were  to  be  retained,  e.  g.,  "the  word 
Church  not  to  be  translated  Congregation;"  that 
no  marginal  notes  were  to  be  affixed,  excepting 
for  needful  explanations  of  Hebrew  or  Greek 
words;  that  each  of  the  members  of  the  six 
rlatiri  or  groups  among  whom  the  Bible  was 
apportioned  was  to  perform  his  share  of  the 
work  separately  and  then  to  compare  it  with 
the  others;  and  that  the  versions  known  as 
Tyndale's,  Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Cranmer's, 
and  the  Genevan,  were  to  be  used  when  they 
agreed  better  with  the  original  text  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  The  first  translation  by  the 
furty-seven  occupied  about  four  years,  the  revi- 
sion of  this  by  a  selected  committee  of  twelve, 
nine  months  more;  and  then  two  years  were 
occupied  in  passing  the  work  through  the  press, 
and  it  was  issued  in  1611.  The  expense, 
•mounting  to  three  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  was  borne,  not  by  the  king,  nor  by  the 
Parliament,  nor  by  the  bishops,  but  by  Robert 
Barker,  the  son  of  Christopher  Barker,  the  original 
patentee;  and  in  this  family  the  sole  right  of  print- 
ing and  issuing  the  Bible  remained  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  years,  from  a.d.  l.r>77  to  17011. 
ThuB  the  share  taken  by  James,  notwithstanding 
the  fulsome  dedication  prefixed  to  the  Author- 
ized Version,  was  only  nominal.  The  issue  of 
the  work  was  the  act,  not  of  the  Parliament,  or 
of  Convocation,  or  of  the  Council,  but  of  a 
royal  proclamation,  but  it  came  into  general 
use  solely  by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  merit. 
Though  chargeable  with  many  inaccuracies,  a 
few  of  which  are  important,  it  is,  doubtless, 
characterized  in  the  main  by  fidelity,  per- 1 
spicuity,  and  excellence.  It,  however,  contains 
w>me  curious  renderings,  which  are  traceable 
to  the  strong  predilections  of  the  translators; 
a*  when  the  word  for  "Passover"  is  rendered 
"Easter;"  when,  to  make  the  apostles  prelates, 
a  bishopric  is  given  to  Judas  Iscariot;  and  when 
the  name  of  a  "Church"  is  given  to  a! 
building,  and  "robbers  of  Churches,"  are  men- 
tioned, although  the  words  apply  to  idolatrous 
As  was  before  remarked,   however,  i 


the  basis  of  the  Version  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laborious  Translation  by  William  Tyndale,  who 
thus  enjoys  the  noble  reputation  of  having  pro- 
duced nearly  the  whole  of  the  Book  whence  the 
vernacular  of  the  commonalty  is  derived 

It  was  in  1604,  that  Bancroft  was  translated 
from  London  to  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  rough  temper,  intolerant,  and  a  strenuous  up- 
holder of  the  prerogative,  as  above  the  law ;  and 
he  was  wishful  to  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of 


COSTUME,  TIME  OK  JAMES  I. 

the  spiritual  Courts,  by  advising  his  Majesty  to 
titke  from  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
himself,  the  right  of  granting  "prohibitions," 
which  were  snlutnry  cheeks  to  the  prelatical 
courts.  For  this  purpose  he  framed  twenty-five 
grievances  which  he  called  artiruli  deri,  and 
presented  them  to  the  king  for  his  approbation; 
but  the  judges  having  declared  them  to  be 
contrary  to  law,  they  were  set  aside.  Never- 
theless, he  revived  persecution,  enforcing  the 
observance  of  all  festivals  and  the  use  of  copes, 
surplices,  caps,  hoods,  &c.,  whereby  hundreds 
of  the  clergy  were  deprived,  excommunicated, 
imprisoned,  or  banished.  To  countenance  these 
proceedings  the  king  summoned  the  twelve 
judges  to  the  8tar  Chamber  and  demanded 
whether  the  deprivation  of  clergymen  by  the 
High  Commissioners,  for  refusing  to  conform  to 
ceremonies,  was  lawful,  and  the  judges  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  8o  the  archbishop  took 
fresh  courage,  and  a  severe  persecution  broke 
out  forthwith. 

Long  before  the  king's  accession,  this  pre- 
late had  distinguished  himself  as  an  opponent 
of  the  Puritans,  and,  through  two  quarto  vo- 
lumes, had  assailed  them  in  I  style  which 
assured  them  that  he  saw  much  more  to  appro- 
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bend  from  their  ascendancy,  than  from  a  return  ;  during  the  four  preceding  reigns.    It  was  in 


of  popery.  Si  hup  of  his  adversaries  dared  to 
Mccu.se  him  of  being  secretly  favourable  to  po- 
pish pretensions;  and  though  the  charge  wns  in 


deemed  advisable  to  collect  and  arrange  all 
these  regulations  into  one  code,  for  the  future 
internal  government  of  the  Church.     The  Ca- 


nonic respects  ill-founded,  it  was   one  which  nons  of  1604  arc  one  hundred  and  forty-one 

ought  not  to  have  excited  either  indignation  or  in  number,  and   were  arranged  by  Bancroft, 

surprise.  His  conduct  was  iu  harmony  with  his  They  relate  to  the  royal  supremacy,  to  the 
writings,  and  these  were  distinguished  chiefly  |  apostolicity  of  the    Anglican  Church,   to  the 

by  their  spirit  of  intolerance  and  abuse.    The  order  of  Divine  Service,    to  subscription  by 

Scottish  reformers,  he  affirmed  had  done  more  ministers,  to  Sacraments  and  Ceremonies,  to 

injury  to  their  country  iu  thirty  years,  than  had  sacred  buildings  and  furniture,  and  to  the  au- 

resulted  from  popery  in  five  centuries.     In  the  thority  of  synods.     These   Canons   were  snb- 

protestant  churches  of  the    continent  he  sbw  scribed  by  Convocation  and  were  ratified  by  tho 

scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  much  to  con-  king,  but  they  never  received  legislative  sanc- 

demn,  and  more  to  deride.  The  base  means  lion,  and  are  therefore  binding  only  on  the? 
resorted  to  by  Dr.  Cox  and  his  adherent*,  for  j  clergy.     Their  authority  was  for  a  long  time 

the  purpose  of  procuring  the  expulsion  of  Johu  matter  of  dispute,  but  was  finnlty  settled  by 


Knox  from  Frankfort,  are  described  by  this 
polemic  as  strictly  honourable,  and  U  showing 
"their  dutiful  hearts  unto  Queen  Marj." 

His  vicar-general  published  a  book,  declaring, 
— "That  the  king  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  or 
hiB  coronation  oath;  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
call  a  Parliament  to  make  laws,  but  may  do 


Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  case  of  Middleton  and 
Croft.  His  lordship,  in  giving  the  judgment  of 
the  court  over  which  he  presided,  remarked: 
"On  the  best  consideration  we  have  been  able  t<< 
give  it,  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  canons  of 
1003,  not  having  been  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
do  not  propria  vigore  bind  the  laity;  I  say  pro- 


thin  by  his  own  absolute  power;  and  that  it  is  prio  vigore,  by  their  own  force  and  authority; 


a  great  favour  to  admit  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
ject* in  giving  subsidies."  The  book  containing 
these  monstrous  propositions  was  issued  with 
the  royal  licence.  Fuller  says  that  Bancroft  was 
"most  stiff  and  stern  to  press  Conformity.'' 
He  vehemently  asserted  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy,  and  the  divine  right  of  kingship, 
and  was  an  obsequious  parasite  to  the  sover- 
eign. He  crept  along  that  path  by  which  the 
patronage  of  power  rewards  the  servile  aud 
exults  the  mean.    His  subserviency  to  the  king 


for  there  are  many  provisions  contained  in 
these  canons  which  are  declaratory  of  the  an- 
cient usage  aud  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
received  and  allowed  here,  which,  in  that  re- 
spect, and  by  virtue  of  such  ancient  allowance, 
will  bind  the  laity;  but  that  is  an  obligation 
antecedent  to,  and  not  arising  from,  this  body 
of  canons." 

All  these  enactments  breathed  more  or  less 
of  the  spirit  of  intolerance;  and,  what  is  more, 
all  are  unrepealed  to  this  day.    Every  man  who 


was  paid  for  by  the  concession  of  clerical  in-  '  should  presume  to  question  the   authority  of 


tolerance.  He  helped  to  make  strong  aud 
heavy  the  yoke  beneath  which  the  nation 
yvoaned.  His  purpose  was  to  make  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  the  law  of  England;  and  such 
a  primate  accorded  with  James's  notions  of 
kingcraft. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  in  describing  the 
causes  which  led  to  Bancroft's  preferment,  says, 
•His  majesty,  iu  his  wisdom  weighing  that 
this  same  strict  charge,  'Feed  my  sheep,'  re- 
quires as  well  a  pastoral  courage  of  driving  in 
the  stray  sheep  and  of  driving  out  the  infectious, 
as  of  feeding  the  sound,  made  especial  choice 
of  the  bishop  of  London,  as  a  man  more 
ex<  rcised  in  the  affairs  of  the  state." 

Hitherto,  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
governed  by  the  old  canon  law,  (for  Craumer's 
ecclesiastical  code  had  never  received  legal 
sanction.)  and  by  such  royal  injunctions  as  had 
been  set  forth  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes 


this  assembly  as  representing  the  Church  of 
England,  or  who  should  affirm  the  exemption 
of  clergy  or  laity  from  its  control;  the  man 
who  should  describe  that  Church  as  not 
"apostolical,"  or  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
as  containing  "anything  repugnant  to  Scrip- 
ture;" who  should  dare  to  separate  from  the 
Established  Church,  or  assert  that  any  assembly 
so  separated  could  be  a  lawful  Church ;  -  - 
if  convicted  of  these,  or  of  many  similar  offences, 
had  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  him.  This  sentence  not  only  excluded 
the  delinquent  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  but  made  him  incapable  of  sueing  for 
his  lands  or  for  debt*,  of  serving  on  juries,  or 
of  giving  evidence  a*  a  witness.  Having 
harassed  their  victim  through  life,  the  authors 
of  these  canons  denied  him  christian  burial,  and 
consigned  him  in  form  to  the  keeping  of  the 
powers  of  darkness. 
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It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  th<*  |  comment  is. — "  But  this  was  tho  last  gasp  of 
popular  party  in  the  Commons  looked  with  expiring  bigotry;  ami  since  that  memorable 
moth  suspicion  on  the  measures  of  Convoca-  day,  the  Boil  of  England  has  never  been  stained 
non.  The  spirit  of  the  times  taught  the  courts  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
of  law  to  regard  the  canons,  published  in  1604,   religious  creed." 

m  binding  on  the  clergy  only,  and  *to  issue  The  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  1605,  was  a  projoct 
fmjnent  prohibitions,  as  had  been  often  done  to  destroy  the  king  and  the  members  of  the  two 
m  the  last  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Houses  of  Legislature  by  an  explosion  from 
the  laity  against  the  civil  disabilities  to  which  '  a  vault  beneath.  It  originated  with  Robert 
the  fact  of  excommunication  exposed  them.  Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  Northamptonshire,  whose 
TV  ruling  clergy,  however,  insensible  to  the  family  had  suffered  in  purso  and  in  person  as 
rhanjf<  s  that  were  forcing  their  way  on  either  '  Recusant*,  and  who,  in  concert  with  other  Ca- 
hand,  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  this  humane  tholics,  imagined  that  the  shortest  way  to  over- 
interference,  and  with  so  much  success  was  this  throw  Protestantism  in  England  would  be  the 
p«hi-y  pursued,  that  the  Puritan  ministers,  as  i  destruction  at  one  stroke  of  all  its  leaders.  Tho 


will  be  pr>  sently  found,  were  almost  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  and 
of  the  court.  Dr.  Rudd,  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
drwrveR  honourable  mention  as  being  the  only 


conspirators  hired  a  cellar  beneath  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  stealthily  procured  a  large  supply  of 
gunpowder  and  other  combustibles,  which  they 
deposited  beneath  a  quantity  of  furniture  and 


one  who  had  the  justice  and  courage  to  speak  firewood,  to  divert  suspicion  in  the  event  of  a 

in   i.fence  of  the  petitioners;  but  his  remon-  stranger  entering  the  vault.    Guy    Fawkes,  a 

trances  were  disregarded.  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  desperate  man,  who  had 

Th«*  story  of  religious  persecution  is  not  a  seen  much  rough  service  in  Continental  wars, 


pleasant  one,  and  it  need  not  be  pursued  with 
minuteness  in  narrating  the  history  of  this 
It  will  be  sufficient  ever  and  anon  to 
to  it,  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  to 


was  hired  to  apply  the  slow  match  to  the  train. 
Several  delays  occurred,  owing  to  unexpected 
prorogations,  but  at  length  the  fifth  of  November, 
I  1605,  was  settled  as  the  day  for  the  attempt, 
"peeify  such  a  case  as  the  following,  which  The  scheme  was  in  itself  most  wild  and  unlikely 
incurred  in  August  1615.  Edmund  Peacham,  I  to  succeed,  for  nothing  was  resolved  upon  ox- 
m  old  Somersctahirc  minister,  had  attracted  I  cepting  that  the  royal  children  were  to  be 
mention  by  preaching  puritannically,  with  some  seized  and  that  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe 
intemperance,  perhaps.  Hie  study  having  been  were  to  be  called  on  for  support;  but,  apart 
broken  into,  a  sermon  or  treatise  in  MS.  was  from  its  essential  wickedness,  the  scheme  con- 
found which  had  never  been  preached  and  tained  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure,  and 
which  doea  not  appear  to  have  been  intended  the  conspirators  defeated  their  own  project. 
io  be  preached.  The  king's  fondness  for  dogs,  Several  of  them  were  anxious  to  ensure  tho 
dances,  banquets,  and  costly  dresses,  and  the  escape  of  various  relatives  and  friends,  by  pre- 
fraods  and  oppressions  practised  by  his  govern-  venting  their  attendance  in  Parliament  on  the 
utent  and  officers,  found  a  place  in  it.  There  occasion,  and  it  was  an  anonymous  letter 
was  likewise  a  passage  about  "the  king  being  secretly  conveyed  to  Lord  Monteagle  that 
stricken  with  death  on  the  sudden,  or  within  aroused  suspicion,  and  led  to  an  examination  of 
eight  days,  as  Ananias  or  Nabal."  James  in-  the  vaults  and  to  the  capture  of  nearly  all  the 
M«ted  that  the  offence  amouuted  to  high  trea-  conspirators.  They  were  examined,  tortured, 
*ou.  Coke  took  it  to  be  a  criminal  slander,  condemned  and  executed;  and  in  the  following 
but  not  treason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  drew  up  January  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics 
certain  questions,  which  were  put  "  before  tor-  were  made  yet  more  stringent  and  severe.  The 
ture,  during  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  public  indignation  was  strengthened  five  years 
tonure."  (Within  twelve  years  from  this  date  later  by  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV.  of 
torture  was  abolished.)  Peacham  was  sent  France  by  a  Catholic  fanatic, 
into  Somersetshire  to  be  tried  for  high  treason, 
and  being  brought  in  guilty  was  condemned, 
but  died  in  prison.  Three  years  previously, 
Bartholomew  Legate  was  burned  at  Smith- 
field  for  the  heresy  of  Arianism  under  the 
auspices  of  King,  bishop  of  London,  and  Wight- 
uian  at  Burton-on-Trent  for  the  same  charge, 
by  Neyle,  bishop  of  Lichfield.     Mr.  Buckle's 
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CHAPTER  III  Members,"  his  "History  of  the  (Jrand  Ronton- 

The  Stuart  struagle.    Government  without  «  />«r-  '               *n*  «■  C*4ni,»te  ''Biography  of  Sir 

luu.au.    The  Condons  and  their  ri.hts.  The            hhot' ,  h™  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of 

famous  -Probation"   of  1621.     The  ki.uj  "loJern  ™«,cre  thc  *Ur™S  ™nc*  °f  tW°  CCn' 


(tori  ti  /rem  rA<'  Journal.  The  royal  arigmciti 
— how  nut.  Loam-  Benevolences:  Fines:  Sale 
of  honours  and  offices. 

a.  d.  1608—1625. 
On  a  slight  review,  it  may  seem  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  Stuarts  and  successive  Par- 


turies  ago  and  the  leading  men  who  enacted 
those  scones. 

With  both  of  the  early  Stuart  monarchs 
there  was  a  j>ersistcnt  effort  to  rule  without 
Parliaments  and  to  (stretch  the  royal  prerogative 
to  its  utmost  limits.  Englishmen  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  accustomed  to  the  safeguards  of  public 


liamcnts,  were  little  else  than  a  recurrence  of  liberty  which  have  been  slowly  developed  in  the 
fruitless  broil*.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  the  (  abstraction  known  as  the  British  Constitution, 
subject  is  much  more  important.  The  Commons  cannot  realize  without  a  determined  effort  the 
by  no  means  infallible.     They   did  not  statc  of  affair5  dliring  tuc  rcign  0f  tnc  first 

.lames  and  the  first  Charles.  Roth  of  them 
were  jtossessed  with  a  species  of  infatuation  in 
their  desire  to  restrict  individual  liberties  which 
had  come  down  by  inheritance  from  former 
generations  of  English  freemen,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  dispense  with  popular  advice  and  aid 
as  expressed  through  the  ancient  legal  assembly 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  this  in  remembrance  in  treating 
of  the  Stuart  dispute  and  of  the  calamities  that 
sprung  out  of  it.  James  the  First  was  not 
more  enamoured  of  Parliaments  than  was  his 
son,  and  he  did  his  best  to  have  the  govern- 
ment administered  without  reference  to  the  na- 
tional will. 

The   first    Parliament    of    his  reign 


always  see  sufficiently  before  them,  nor  were 
their  opinions  or  their  measures  always  guided 
by  the  soundest  discretion.  Rut  when  the  false- 
hood, injustice,  folly,  and  petulance  so  strangely 
obtruded  on  the  one  side  are  remembered,  it 
appears  surprising  that  so  much  patience,  sub- 
mission, and  decorum  were  generally  manifested 
on  the  other.  There  must  have  been  a  prin- 
ciple of  loyalty  deeply  fixed  in  a  people  who 
could  endure  so  much  of  the  insolence  of  au- 
thority, when  it  was  evident  .there  was  so  little 
of  the  means  necessary  to  support  it.  Rut  with 
this  national  affection  and  reverence  in  relation 
to  monarchy,  a  love  of  liberty  had  become 
united,  indicating  the  approach  of  changes, 
unwelcome,    perhaps,    to   some    possessors  of 


5 til  of  the  following  year,  but  only  met  on  two 
days,  and  was  adjourned  until  January '21,  1606, 
when  the  sittings  were  continued  until  May  27. 
The  next  Session  occupied  from  November  18, 


authority,  but  important  to  those  for  whoso  j  on  March  U))  ifit)4,  and  was  prorogued  on 
benefit  all  authority  exists.  |  Ju,y  7     It  ^mMcd  agajn  on  November  the 

The  great  struggle  which  has  now  to  be  de- 
scribed has  always  most  worthily  been  a  theme  of 
fruitful  discussion,  and  has  excited  the  deepest 
interest  in  minds  of  opposite  orders.     It  has 
been  treated  of  by  Whig  and  Tory  writers,  who  j  1606,  to  December  18,  from  February  10,  1607, 
have  limited  their  field  of  vision  to 
their  own  exclusive  political  creeds; 
and  it  has  been  more  ably  and  im- 
partially examined  by  other  writers 
who  have  brought  to  the  inquiry 
the  opini.  us  and  sympathies  of  im- 
perial Englishmen.    To  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  authors  who  have 
devoted  their  great  talents  and  in- 
dustry to  this  task,  would  be  to 
recapitulate  the  names  of  scores  of  the  leaders 
of  English   literature;    but  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jobn    Forstcr    stands    out    as  facile  prinaps 
from  the  list  of  writers  who  have  made  the 
Stuart    controversy    and    the  Commonwealth 
period  their  especial   Rtudy.     To  that  Kentle- 
man  all  subsequent  writers  mnst  admit  their 
great    indebtedness;    for    his    "Statesmen  of 


SILVER  FORK  AND  GIRDLE  KNIFE. 

to  March  31 ;  and  from  April  20  to  July  4. 
During  this  period  of  nearly  three  years  and  a 
quarter  the  Houses  sat  (including  Sundays  and 
short  adjournments)  for  three  hundred  ami 
ninety-three  days,  but  they  were  not  again  con- 
vened until  February  14,  16  In,  when  they  sat 
until  July  23,  and  again  from  October  16  to 
December  6.  Another  Parliament  was  not  suni- 
the  Commonwealth,"  his  "Arrest  of  the   Five  i  moncd  until  April  5,  1614,  and  this  was  dis- 
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interval  of  nearly  seven  years,  for  the  next  legits 
lative  assembly  did  not  meet  nntil  January  30, 
1621,  from  which  date  the  sittings  were  con- 
tinued until  June  4,  and  by  adjournment  from 
November  20  to  December  18,  in  the  same  year. 
Not  until  February  19.  1624,  was  there  another 
meeting,  which  lasted  until  May  29;  and  the 
Parliament   was  then  prorogued,  to  meet  no 
more  during  the  king's  lifetime. 
Thus,  from  March  24,  1603,  to 
Mtrch    27",    1625,   a   period  of 
twenty-two  years,  Parliament  sat 
for  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days,  including  Sundays,  festivals, 
and  numerous  short  adjournments; 
or,  less  in  all  than  two  years  and 
a  hslf.   There  were  also  prolonged 
intervals  when  the  king  and  his 
Council  rilled   without  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  a  manner  contrary  t<i 
the  record**  1  opinions  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  defiance  of  all  pre- 
cedent; as  from  July  4,  1607,  to 
February  14,  1610,— a  lapse  of  two 
jfare  and  seven  months;  from  Do- 
crmber  6,  1610,  to  April  5,  1614. 
— an  intena'  of  three  years  and 
foar  months,  from  June  7,  1614, 
to  January  30,  1621,— a  period  of 
ux  years  and  seven  months;  from 
Ifcwmber  18,  1621,  to  February  19, 
1*24.  —  or,    two   years  and  two 
■oaths;  and,  finally,  daring  the 
last  ten  months  of  the  reign.  Even 
•hen  the  great  National  Council 

to  check 


«ol*ed  on  the   7th  of  June,   without  having  I  ordered  to  bring  their  notes  and  papers  to  be 
a  single  measure.    Again  there  was  an  J  burned. 

Sir  Francis  Godwin,  who  was  returned  for 
the  county  of  Buckingham,  was  rejected  by  the 
clerk  of  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been    outlawed,   and   a  new  writ  was  issued, 
under  which  Sir  John  Fortescuc,  a  member  of 
the  Council,  was  returned.    Rnt  the  House  of 
Commons  asserted  their  absolute  and  inherent 
right  to  judge  of  all  cases  of  disputed  election, 
refused  to  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
judges  or  to  confer  with  the  Lords 
on  such  a  matter,  and  by  their  firm 
attitude  secured  the  right  claimed; 
a  right  which  has  never  since  been 
disputed.    The  right  of  freedom 
from  arrest  of  any  of  the  members 
was  also  successfully  maintained; 
although  it  was  repeatedly  violated 
during  the  next  reign. 

The  right  of  the  Commous  to 
judge  concerning  disputed  elections; 
to  debate  on  all  questions  affecting 
Church  or  State;  to  impeach  min- 
isters of  the  crown ;  and  to  regulate 
the  customs  at  the  ports,  may  all 
be  said  to  have  been  placed  beyond 
the  ground  of  reasonablo  contro- 
versy from  this  time.  Much  had 
been  done  also  to  show  that  pro- 
clamations were  not  to  have  the 
force  of  law,  except  as  based  upon 
law;  and  the  Commons,  moreover, 
had  assumed  the  dangerous  power 
of  summoning  political  offenders 
to  its  bar.  The  policy  of  the  king 
towards  the  Commons  consisted, 
from  first  to  last,  of  an  artful 
discussion,  to  stifle  inquiry,  and  to  uur>  r*R''BNTRR8  company,  attempt  to  wring  as  much  money 
extort  the  largest  possible  money  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible 

supplies  for  the  exigencies  of  a  prodigal  j  of  good  government  in  return.  Hence,  excepting 
executive  and  for  the  insatiable  greed  of  a  what  was  done  by  the  Parliament  of  1621,  to 
host  of  court  harpies.  The  old  pernicious  '  punish  corruption  in  the  law  courts  and  to  sup- 
sod  illegal  practice  of  interfering  with  clec-  press  monopolies,  the  evils  of  which  the  Lower 
aons  was  constantly  resorted  to,  and  with  House  complained  at  the  opening  of  this  reign 
aggravated  circumstances ;  and  the  correspon-  continued  to  its  close,  many  of  them  being 
dence  of  the  time,  recently  brought  to  light  exaggerated,  rather  than  softened  by  time, 
from  the  long-forgotten  papers  among  the  na-  A  voluntary  subscription  and  a  loan  at  a  high 
tional  archie ves.  reveal  the  intrigues,  the  cor-  rate  of  interest  had  enabled  the  king  to  fit  out 
ruption,  and  the  back-stairs'  influences  employed  |  an  expedition  to  the  Palatinate;  but  the  late 
n>  the  ignoble  art  of  managing  the  elections,  disaster  of  his  son  in  law,  the  king  of  Kohemia, 
IV  Parliament  of  1614  was  contemptuously  called  for  more  powerful  aid,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
and  Magrily  dissolved  without  passing  a  solitary  people  clamorously  demandod  a  crusade  for  the 
Act,  because  the  Commons  insisted  upon  their  I  support  of  the  Protestant  interest.  The  min- 
tnctent  right  of  coupling  the  granting  of  a  sup-  isters  advised  him  to  avail  himself  of  their  en- 
fly  with  the  redress  of  grievances.  Several  lead-  '  thusiasm,  and  to  convoke  a  Parliament.  That 
iog  members  were  imprisoned,  and  others  were   assembly  cooJd  uot  refuse  those  supplies  without 
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which  it  whs  impossible  to  negotiate  with  dignity, 
or  to  wield  the  Rword  with  success.  .lames  gave 
his  consent,  but  with  reluctance  and  misgiving. 
He  knew  the  reforming  temper  and  the  daring 
spirit  of  the  popular  leaders.  The  time  no 
longer  existed  when  threats  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure could  appal  the  stoutest  hearts;  nor 
did  the  crown  possess  that  extensive  patronage 
which  afterwards  enabled  it  to  secure  a  majority 
in  both  houses.  Many  consultations  were  hold; 
and  it  was  determined,  as  the  most  eligible  ex- 
pedient, to  soothe  the  country  party  by  conces- 
sions, and  to  bribe  them  to  Bupply  the  wants  of 
the  exchequer,  by  the  spontaneous  offer  of  bene- 
fits, for  which  former  Parliaments  had  petitioned 
in  vain. 

The  session  was  opened  with  a  conciliatory 
speech  from  the  throne.  But  James  exhorted 
and  supplicated  in  vain.  The  first  care  of  the 
Commons  was,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lords,  to  petition  the  king  to  banish  all  Recu- 
sants to  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  London, 
to  restrain  them  from  having  mass  in  their  own 
houses  or  in  the  private  chapels  of  ambassadors, 
and  to  carry  into  execution  all  existing  penal 
laws.  In  addition,  that  they  might  perform 
their  own  part,  they  prepared  a  Bill  in  aid  of 
the  former  Statute,  which  gave  to  the  crown 
two- third*  of  the  property  of  popish  recusants. 

From  religion  they  turned  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  privileges.  Four  members,  they 
complained,  had  been  imprisoned  at  the  close 
of  the  last  Parliament  for  their  conduct  in  the 
House.  Precedents  might,  indeed,  be  alleged 
in  vindication  of  the  king ;  but  all  such  prece- 
dents were  the  illegal  acts  of  arbitrary  power; 
to  tho  House  itself  belonged  the  right  of  judging 
and  punishing  every  breach  of  decorum  com- 
mitted within  its  walls;  and  if  that  right  were 
to  reside  elsewhero,  freedom  of  speech  would  be 
a  dream  or  a  fiction.  The  subject  was  pursued 
with  a  warmth  which  alarmed  the  ministers; 
the  ferment  was  at  length  allayed  by  a  solemn 
assurance  from  James  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  maintain  that  liberty  of  speech  which  was 
demanded,  nitherto  the  question  of  supply  had 
been  held  in  suspense;  on  the  receipt  of 
this  message,  two  subsidies  were  voted,  but 
without  tenths  and  fifteenths.  It  was  a  trifling 
sum,  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  object  for 
which  it  was  given;  but  they  deemed  it  politic 
to  keep  the  king  dependent  on  their  bounty, 
that  he  might  the  more  readily  submit  to  their 
demands.  James  himself  concealed  his  feelings. 
Affecting  to  look  on  the  vote  as  a  pledge  of 
reviving  confidence,  he  returned  thanks  in  the 
most  grateful  terms,  exhorted  them  to  attend  to 


the  redress  of  the  national  grievances,  and 
assured  them  that  they  would  always  find  him 
ready  to  do  more  than  "meet  them  half-way.M 

Is  was  not  long  before  his  sincerity  was  put 
to  the  test.  A  committee  of  inquiry  had  already 
been  established;  witnesses  were  now  summoned 
and  examined;  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  of  the  judges  and  of  their  depen- 
dants, was  subjected  to  the  most  minute  and 
jealous  investigation.  All  the  popular  members 
entered  into  the  inquiry  with  warmth;  but  no 
one  took  a  more  decided  part  than  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  post  of 
Chief  Justice,  and  whose  long  experience  and 
great  legal  knowledge  gave  weight  to  his  author- 
ity. These  exertions  contributed  to  eradicate 
abuses  which  had  long  crippled  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  polluted  the  administration  of  justice; 
and  they  revived  in  the  Commons  the  exercise 
of  an  invaluable  privilege,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant for  centuries,  that  of  impeaching  public 
offenders  before  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  first  abuse  to  which  the  Commons  turned 
their  attention,  was  that  of  monopolies  granted 
by  patent.  Many,  indeed,  had  been  abated  at 
the  remonstrances  of  preceding  Parliaments;  but 
so  ingenious  was  the  avarice  of  the  projectors, 
so  powerful  the  influence  of  their  patrons,  that 
in  the  place  of  one  which  was  eradicated  several 
sprung  up,  equally  useless  to  the  prince,  and 
equally  injurious  to  the  subject.  These  patents 
had  for  their  object  the  private  emolument  of 
certain  favoured  individuals,  to  whom  they  gave 
the  control  of  some  particular  branch  of  trade, 
with  authority  to  frame  regulations,  and  to  en- 
force obedience  by  fines  and  imprisonment.  The 
committee  began  with  three  patents; — for  the 
licensing  of  ale-houses;  for  the  inspection  of  . 
inns  and  hostelries;  and  for  the  exclusive  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silver  thread;  and  the  in- 
vestigation disclosed  a  scene  of  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion, seldom  to  be  found  even  under  the  most 
despotic  governments.  All  three  were  declared 
national  grievances ;  and  the  patentees,  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell,  were  de- 
nounced as  criminals.  They  fled  for  shelter  to 
tho  protection  of  the  favourite.  He  had  received 
their  money  for  his  services  in  procuring  the 
patents;  and  his  half-brother,  Sir  Edward  Vil- 
liers,  bad  been  a  partner  in  the  profits.  To 
save  them,  it  was  at  first  determined  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament;  but  the  imprudence  of  such  a 
measure  was  demonstrated  in  a  written 
rial  by  Williams,  dean  of  Westminster, 
ambition  sought  to  earn,  by  this  appearance  of 
zeal,  tho  good-will  both  of  the  monarch  and  his 
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favourite.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  new  ad- 
viser, Buckingham  abandoned  his  friends  to 
their  fate,  and,  affecting  the  virtue  of  a  patriot, 
expressed  a  hope  that,  if  his  brother  had  shared 
in  their  guilt,  he  might  also  share  in  their 
punishment.  But  Villiers  was  beyond  the  sea 
in  the  employment  of  government,  and  could 
not  reasonably  be  condemned  without  the  op- 
of  making  his  defence.  Even  Mom- 
probably  through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  custody 
of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  Lords,  however, 
passed  judgment  both  on  the  fugitive  and  on 
Mitchell,  his  colleague,  that  they  should  suffer 


niont  a  great  and  progressive  change  was  not 
in  the  least  understood  by  either  of  the  first  two 
kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by  any  of  their 
advisers.  That  the  nation  became  more  -  and 
more  discontented  every  year,  that  every  House 
of  Commons  was  more  unmanageable,  were  facts 
which  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive.  But 
the  Court  could  not  understand  why  these 
things  were  so,  and  could  not  or  would  not  see 
that  the  English  people  and  the  English  gov- 
ernment, though  they  might  once  have  been 
well  suited  to  each  other,  were  suited  to  each 
other  no  longer;  that  the  nation  had  outgrown 
its  old  fetters  and  leading-strings,   was  every 


imprisonment,  pay  fines,  and  be  degraded  from  !  day  more  uneasy  under  them,  and  would  soon 

the  honour  of  knighthood.    The  king  now  came  burst  through  them.   Speaking  of  this  assembly, 

forward  to  complain  of  the  deceit  which  had  been  Lord   Campbell  remarks.— "The    meeting  of 

practised  on  his  credulity;  and,  as  a  proof  of  Parliament  on  the  30th  of  January,  1621,  may 

his  indignation  against  the  men  whom  he  had  be  considered  the  commencement  of  that  great 

secretly  laboured  to  save,  commuted  the  impri-  movement,  which,  exactly   twenty-eight  years 

«onment  of  Mompeeson  into  perpetual  banish-  afterwards,  led  to  the  decapitation  of  an  Eng- 

ment.    This  was  in  keeping  with  a  policy  pur-  lish  sovereign,  under  a  judicial  sentence  pro- 

isned  by  himself  and  his  son;  for  any  man  who  nounced  by  his  subjects."    The  Puritans  were 

bad  become  obnoxious  to  the  patriot  party  by  returned  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  new 

of  official  peculation  or  by   impudeut  House  of  Commons.    Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 

»ns  of  the  dogmas  of  divine  right  and  had  hitherto  professed  high  Church  principles, 
passive  obedience,  was  certain  to  be  screened  !  placed  himself  at  their  head;  and  in  struggling 

from  censure  or  promoted  to  a  peerage  or  a  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  he  was  supported 


bishopric  provided  only  that  he  bade  fair  to  bo 
of  future  use  to  the  court  party. 
James  was  the  first  English  monarch  to  found 


by  men  of  all  parties,  excepting  always  the  im- 
mediate retainers  of  the  court.  Among  other 
grievances  the  old  one  of  restricted  speech  and 


his  regal  pretensions  upon  the  powers  of  foreign  i  of  undne  governmental  interference  with  the 
princes  in  regard  to  their  subjects;  and  though  ,  House  forced  itself  prominently  into  notice,  and 
well  aware  of  their  privileges,  some  of  the  after  the  matter  had  been  stated  in  terms  of 
Commons,  perceiving  the  rapid  approach  of  a  strong  indignation,  the  king  gave  the  following 
crisis,  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  king's  vanity  command  in  a  letter  to  tho  Speaker: — "Make 
while  they  maintained  public  rights,  by  acknow-  known  in  our  name  unto  the  House,  that  none 
ledging  that  his  authority  was  not  inferior  to  ;  therein  shall  presume  henceforth  to  middle  with 
that  of  foreign  princes,  and  by  arguing  that  <  anything  concerning  our  government,  or  deep 
even  they  could  not  impose  taxes  or  enact  laws  matters  of  state...  .  You  shall  resolve  them  in 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Estates  of  the  our  name,  that  we  think  ourselves  very  free  and 
realm,  as  in  England.  This,  however,  could  able  to  punish  any  man's  misbehaviour  in  Par- 
not  defer  the  decision  of  the  graver  question  at  j  liament,  as  well  during  the  sitting  as  after; 
issue,  which  was  working  itaelf  out  in  spite  of  |  which  we  mean  not  to  spare  hereafter,  upon  any 
the  king  and  his  ministers.  occasion  of  any  man's  insolent  behaviour  there 

Want  of  money,  as  usual,  induced  the  king  1  that  shall  be  ministered  unto  us."  He  even 
to  convoke  his  Parliament  in  1621.  It  may  be  insisted  that  they  had  no  privileges  except  such 
doubted,  however,  whether,  if  he  or  his  min-   as  were  granted  by  him  and  his  predecessors, 


had  been  at  all  aware  of  the  state  of 
feeling,  they  would  not  have  tried  any 
expedient,  or  borne  with  any  inconvenience, 
rather  than  have  ventured  to  face  the  deputies 
of  a  justly  exasperated  nation.     But  they  did 


and  intimated  that  such  privileges,  if  abused, 
might  be  recalled.  This  was  only  in  keeping 
with  the  royal  pretensions,  for  before  this  James 
had  openly  declared  that  the  power  of  kings 
was  like  the  divine  power;  "for,  as  God  can 


not  discern  those  times.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  j  create  and  destroy,  make  and  unmake,  at  his 
political  plunders  of  James  and  of  his  unfor-  pleasure,  so  kings  can  give  life  and  death, 
tanate  son  arose  from  one  great  error.  During  judge  all,  and  be  judged  by  none."  He  told 
the  fiftv  years  which  preceded  the  Long  Parlia-  them  "that  it  was  blasphemy  to  dispute  what 
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God  may  do;  so  it  was  sedition  in  subjects  to  dis-  j-cts  of  England;  and  that  the  arduous  and 
pute  what  a  king  might  do  in  the  height  of  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  the  state, 


his  power."  He,  therefore,  commanded  them 
not  to  meddle  with  the  main  points  of  govern- 
ment, which  would  "lessen  his  craft,  who  had 


SIR   EDWARD  CORK. 


and  the  defence  of  the  realm  and  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  making  and  maintenance 
of  laws,  and  redress  of  mischiefs  and  griev- 
ances which  daily  happen  within  this  realm,  are 
proper  subjects  and  matter  of  counsel  and  de- 
bate in  Parliament.  And  that,  in  the  handling 
and  proceeding  of  those  businesses,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to 
have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat, 
reason,  and  bring  to  conclusion  the  same. 
That  the  Commons  in  Parliament  have  like 
liberty  and  freedom  to  treat  of  those  matters  in 
such  order  as,  in  their  judgment*,  shall  seem 
fittest ;  and  that  every  such  member  of  the 
said  House  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeach- 
ment, imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other 
than  by  the  censure  of  the  House  itself)  for,  or 
concerning  any  bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  de- 
claring of  any  matter  or  matters  touching  the 
Parliament  or  Parliament  business;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  said  members  be  complained  of,  and 
questioned  for  any  thing  said  or  done  in  Par- 
liament, the  same  is  to  be  shown  to  the  king, 
by  the  advice  and  assent  of  all  the  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament,  before  the  king  gives 
credence  to  any  private  information."  They  had 


seven   years    in  I  sat  long  past  their  usual  time  on  this  wintry 
j  December  evening,  but  every   suggestion  for 


been  thirty  years  at  his  trade  in  Scotland,  and 
served   an   apprenticeship  of 
England." 

Great  excitement  broke  out  in  the  House  i  adjournment  had  been  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
when  this  royal  message  was  delivered.  Men  ',  the  king  might  prevent  their  re-assembling,  and 
who  ha  I  dared  the  displeasure  and  threat*  of  ho  disable  them  from  making  formal  record  of 
Elizabeth  were  not  likely  to  succumb  before  the  their  protestation.     Once  upon  the  Journals, 


impotent  assumptions  of  her  feeble  successor. 
The  popular  representatives  proved  themselves 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  wore  prompt  to 
maintain  their  rights,  thus  impudently  assailed. 
The  crisis  came  on  a  wintry  day  in  December, 
1621;  but  while  the  bitter  weather  raged 
without,  these  true-hearted  men ,  moved  by 
the  noble  zeal  that  inspires  all  great  actions, 
continued  their  sitting  until  their  self-imposed 
task    was  done,  in  the    raising   of   a  barrier 


tln-y  kuew  that  it  was  there  for  ever,  though 
the  page  containing  it  might  be  torn  and 
scattered  to  the  winds.  And  so,  "Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  chair,  it  was  ordered  by  question  to  be 
entered  forthwith  in  the  Book  of  the  House,  and 
there  to  remain  as  of  record.  And  accordingly 
it  was  here  entered,  sitting  the  Houbc,  between 
five  and  six  of  the  clock  at  night,  by  candle- 
light," on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1621. 
The  king  speedily  became  aware  of  what  had 


against  future  illegal  pretensions  on  the  part  of  passed,  and  was  greatly  enraged.  He  iminr- 
the  throne.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  fol-  diately  prorogued  the  Parliament,  ordered  the 
lowing  memorable  record,  drawn  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  was  adopted  by  acclamation  and  ordered 
to  be  entered  on  the  Journals. — "The  Com- 
mons, now  ussembled  in  Parliament,  being 
justly  occasioned  thereunto,  concerning  sundry 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions 
of  Parliament,  amongst  others  not  herein  men- 
tioned, do  make  this  protestation  following: — 
That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  annexed  to  the 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  imperial  crown  of  this  realm."  Thr  official 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  sub-  j  account  of  the  procedure  6tates  that  "His  most 


Journals  to  be  brought  to  Whitehall,  i 
the  Privy  Council,  directed  the  judges  to  attend, 
declared  the  Protest  to  be  invalid,  and  with  his 
own  hand  lore  it  out  of  the  book.  Having  re- 
duced it  to  fragments  he  ordered  an  entry  to 
be  made  in  the  Council  book,  stating  that  if 
the  Protest  had  been  allowed  to  remain  "it 
might  be  served  for  future  times  to  invade  most 
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excellent  Majesty  coming  this  day  to  the  Council,    without   all   this   formality   in  Parliament?" 
the  prince  his  highness,  and  all  the  lords  and  others   The  bishop  of  Durham  promptly  answered, — 
of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council  sitting  about  him,   "God  forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should;  you  are  the 
and  all  the  judges  then  in  London,  which  were  Bix   breath  of  our  nostrils."    The  king  now  turned, 
in  number,  there  attending  upon  his  Majerty;    and  Baid  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,— "  Well, 
the  clerk  of  the  Commons' House  of  Parliament  my  lord,  what  say  you?"    "Sir,"  replied  the 
was  called  for,  and  commanded  to  produce  his   bishop,  "I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  Parlia- 
Journal-Rook,  wherein  was  noted  and  entries  i  mentary  cases."     The    king    answered,  "No 
made  of  most  passages  that  were  in  the  Com-   puts-off,  my  lord."    "Then,  Sir,"  said  he,  "I 
mons'  House  of  Parliament;  and  amongst  other  i  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother 
things  there  was  written  down  the  Form  of  a   Neal's  money,  for  he  offers  it."    Mr.  Waller 
Protestation  concerning  sundry  Liberties,  Pri-   says,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this  answer, 
vdeges,  and  Franchises   of   Parliament;   with  I  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the  king, 
which  Form  of  Protestation  his  Majesty  was  ,     The  Commons  had  now  been  engaged  for 
justly  offended.    Nevertheless,  his  Majesty  in  a   more  than  twenty  years  in  a  struggle  to  restore 


most  gracious  manner  there  expressed,  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  Honsc  of  Commons 
any  lawful  privileges  that  ever  they  had  en- 
joyed; but  whatsoever  privileges  or  liberties 


and  to  fortify  their  own  and  their  fellow  sub- 
jects'  liberties.  They  had  obtained  in  this 
period  but  one  legislative  measure  of  importance, 
— the  declaratory  act  against  monopolies.  But 


they  had  by  any  law  or  statute,  the  same  should    they    had    rescued    from  disuse   their  ancient 


be  inviolably  preserved  uuto  them;  and  what- 
soever privileges  they  enjoyed  by  custom,  or 
uncontrolled  and  lawful  precedent,  his  Majesty 
would  be  careful  to  preserve.  But  this  Pro- 
testation of  the  Commous'  House,  so  contrived 
sod  carried  as  it  was,  his  Majesty  thought  fit 
to  be  razed  out  of  all  Memorials,  and  utterly 


right  of  impeachment  They  had  placed  on 
record  a  protestation  of  their  claim  to  debate 
all  matters  of  public  concern.  They  had  re- 
monstrated against  the  usurped  prerogatives  of 
binding  the  subject  by  proclamation,  and  of 
levying  customs  at  the  out-ports.  They  had 
secured  beyond  controversy  their  exclusive  pri- 


to  be  annihilated;  both  in  respect  of  the  manner  \  vilege  of  determining  contested  elections  of  their 
tj  which  it  was  gained,  and  the  matter  therein  :  members.  Of  these  advantages  some  were 
contained.  evidently  incomplete;  and  it  would  require  the 

A  leugtby  and  laboured  proclamation  was  most  vigorous  exertions  of  future  Parliaments 
issued,  in  which  the  Protest  was  styled  a  to  realize  them.  But  such  exertions  the  iu- 
"  usurpation  which  the  Majesty  of  a  king  can  creased  energy  of  the  nation  gave  abundant 
by  no  means  endure;"  and  in  which  James  cause  to  anticipate.  A  deep  and  lasting  love 
professed  to  state  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  in  :  of  freedom  had  taken  hold  of  every  class,  (al- 
•iUkolving  the  Parliament,  but  assuring  the  j  ways  excepting  the  clergy,)  which  presaged 
people  of  his  intention  to  call  another  as  soon  that  the  ensuing  reign  would  not  pass  without 
ai  convenient,  and  to  govern  them  in  all  re-  i  disturbance,  nor  perhaps  end  without  confusion, 
specta  as  bis  predecessors  had  doue.  While  As  in  earlier  times,  the  royal  exigencies 
deferriug  thus  to  the  popular  feeling,  it  was  !  proved  to  be  a  salutary  check  upon  the  royal 
determined  that  a  special  vengeance  should  fall  '  power.  James  never  summoned  a  Parliament 
upon  the  men  who  had  recently  appeared  aB  excepting  when  absolutely  driven  to  do  so  by 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  popular  cause.  Sir  the  want  of  money  that  could  be  raised  in  no 
Edward  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  bis  other  way.  The  court  outlay  increased  at  an 
private  papers  were  seized  and  examined;  and  i  inordinate  rate,  and  must  be  met  at  all  hazards: 
three  other  members  were  also  imprisoued,  — The  second  year  of  the  reign  had  not  passed 
while  four  more  were  virtually  banished  by  when  Cecil  wrote  that  the  expense  of  the  royal 
t*ing  employed  on  forced  commissions  abroad,  household,  which  till  then  had  not  exceeded 
but  the  Nemesis  came  in  due  time.  j  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  had  risen  to  a 

On  the  day  of  the  prorogation  of  the  last    hundred  thousand,  "and  now  think,"  added  the 
Parliament  of  James  I.,    in   May,  1624,  Mr.    minister  of  Klizabeth,  "what  the  country  feels; 
Waller,   the    poet,   weut  to  see  the  king  at  and  so  much  for  that."    In  the  seventh  year 
when    Dr.  Andrews,    the    bishop   of  |  of  the  reign,  the  surplus  of  outlay  above  revenue 
r,  and  Dr.  Neal,  the  bishop  of  Dur-  ;  continued,  and  James's  debts  were  half  a  mil- 
bani,  were  staudiug  behind  his  Majesty's  chair,    lion;  or  at  the  present  value  of  money  some- 
The  king  asked  the  bishops, — "  My  lords,  cannot   thing  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half.  The 
/  uke  my   aubjecU"  money  when   I    want   it,    shame  of  his  necessities  became  flagrant.  His 
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treasurer,  Buckhurst,  was  seized  in  the  strept 
for  wages  due  to  his  servants;  the  very  pur- 
veyors stopped  the  supply  to  his  table ;  and 
some  years  afterwards,  when  the  embassy  from 
Venice  came  to  London,  such  wants  of  the 
royal  household  were  still  common  talk.  Beside 
all  this,  the  hungry  and  numerous  family 
of  the  favourite  had  to  be  provided  for  as 
well  as  himself;  and  of  all  the  favourites  of 
former  monarcbs  none  had  been  so  profuse 
as  Buckingham.  As  yet  among  rare  luxuries 
was  the  coach,  unheard  of  till  the  preceding 
reign,  and  then  with  two  horses  only;  but 
James's  prime  minister,  to  the  general 
ment  of  men,  drove  six^  and  even  eight 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more 
degrading,  the  extremity  of  the  waste,  or  the 
desperation  of  the  means  of  meeting  it.  As 
early  as  1604,  James  had  begun  the  dangerous 
practice  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  lend  him 
money  on  the  security  of  the  privy  seal;  but  it 
is  not  known  how  much  he  then  procured,  or 
whether  any  part  of  it  was  repaid.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  were  afterwards  ex- 
torted under  the  same  pretence.  James  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
for  when  the  Commons  petitioned  that  no  man 
should  be  enforced  to  lend  money,  or  to  give  a 
reason  why  he  would  not,  the  king  returned  for 
answer,  "that  in  matters  of  loans,  he  would 
refuse  no  reasonable  excuse;  but  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  his  conduct  directed,  by  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  the  reigns  of  usurping 
princes,  or  a  people  too  bold  and  wanton." 

Again,  in  1618,  James  exacted  a  Bum  to  the 
amount  of  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  under  the 
name  of  a  Benevolence;  but  so  small  an  ad- 
vantage was  certainly  no  compensation  for  the 
odium  and  unpopularity  of  the  measure.  Nor 
was  he  much  more  successful  in  a  second  attempt; 
for  though  the  case  was  said  to  be  so  urgent 
that  it  could  not  brook  the  delays  that  would 
attend  assembling  the  Parliament,  and  though 
it  was  collected  to  support  the  popular  cause  of 
the  Elector  Palatine,  yet  the  people,  anxious 
to  discourage  so  pernicious  a  practice,  very 
slowly  and  reluctantly  contributed. 

Another  method  by  which  the  expenses  of 
government  and  the  cravings  of  the  courtiers 
were  met  was  by  the  heavy  fines  which  it  was 
then  customary  to  inflict.  Forty  thousand 
pounds  were  imposed  upon  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland, and  the  lords  Mordaunt  and 
Stourton,  who  were  suspected  of  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  famous  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
of  concealing  it  from  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters.   Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of  the  prero- 


gative court,  was  fined  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  celebrated  Chancellor  Bacon  was  sentenced 
to  pay  forty  thousand  pounds,  which,  however, 
was  remitted.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  held 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  fined 
thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber;  and  the  earl  of  Middlesex,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Parliamentary  impeachment,  was 
condemned  to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The 
Star  Chamber  was  the  favourite  instrument  for 
extorting  money,  especially  from  those  who  re- 
sisted illegal  impositions  or  who  counselled 
resistance  in  others.  Suborned  witnesses  and 
venal  judges  were  never  lacking  in  that  in- 
famous court,  which  was  a  standing  insult  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  justice. 

The  king  always  found  that  to  manage  the 
Courts  of  Law  was  less  difficult  than  to  manage 
the  House  of  Commons;  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional decisions  from  the  former  being  much 
more  easily  obtained  than  any  adequate  supply 
from  the  latter.  Yet,  without  a  large  supply 
from  that  source,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the 
machinery  of  government  should  be  continued 
in  action.  On  one  occasion,  the  favourite 
Somerset  had  relieved  the  necessities  of  his 
sovereign  by  a  personal  present  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  king's  wants  soon 
became  as  pressing  as  before.  Various  expe- 
dients were  tried,  but  with  only  a  partial  mea- 
sure of  success.  The  new  title  of  Baronet  had 
been  sold  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds 
to  as  many  as  were  disposed  to  become  pur- 
chasers, until  the  number  of  names  enrolled 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred.  All  the  gra- 
|  dations  of  rank  had  their  price  in  like  manner 
j  affixed  to  them,  as  though  the  monarch  had 
j  determined  to  employ  the  vanity  of  one  portion 
of  his  subjects  in  the  way  of  counterpoise  to 
j  the  parsimony  or  patriotism  of  another.  A  pa- 
i  tent  of  nobility  for  a  Baron  cost  ten  thousand 
pounds;  for  a  Viscount,  twenty  thousand  pounds; 
and  for  an  Earl  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The 
trade  in  monopolies  was  renewed;  and  patents 
were  shamelessly  sold  on  all  sides  to  greedy 
projectors,  creating  monopolies  the  most  in- 
tolerable and  eating  the  life  out  of  trade.  The 
most  unblushing  bribery  prevailed  on  all  sides, 
and  offices  were  openly  bought  and  sold.  The 
tone  of  political  morality  and  of  official  honour 
was  greatly  lowered,  and  the  degradation  of 
England  seemed  complete  when  foreigners  ridi- 
culed her  king  and  dared  to  say  and  do  what 
would  not  have  been  attempted  during  the  pre- 
ceding  reign. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Literature  of  the  period.    Ben  Jonson:  Beaumont. 
Raleigh.     John  Selden.     Sir  Edward  Coke. 
Sir   Thomas    Bodleif.      Shakespeare.  l*ord 


a.d.  1608—1625. 
The  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  a  marvellous  development  in 
English  literature.  The  names  of  Bacon  ami 
Shakespeare  stand  out  preeminent  from  a  host 
of  others,  but  many  of  the  latter  would  cer- 
tainly have  attained  to  greater  celebrity  if  their 
fame  and  talent*  had  not  been  eclipsed  by  these 


Ben  Jonson  was  born  in  1574,  at  West- 
minster, and  was  educated  at  its  famous  school. 
His  early  history  is  uncertain,  but  a  tradition 
hat  survived  that  needy  circumstances  com- 
pelled him  to  work  as  a  labourer  in  the  con- 
struction of  Line., la's  Inn ;  that  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Raleigh  by  some  persons  who  had 
detected  his  studious  habits;  and  that  he  accom- 
panied Sir  Walter's  son  on  a  Continental  tour. 
Afterwards  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  before  the  end  of  the  century 
hr  identified  bimself  with  the  stage,  succeed- 
ing at  first  very  indifferently  as  an  author,  and 
mil  more  so  as  an  actor,  but  at  length  achiev- 
ing a  reputation  which  is  tersely  expressed  on 
the  well-known  epitaph  on  his  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey, — " O  rare  Ben  Jonson!" 
Of  his  dramatic  pieces,  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour"  is  the  only  one  that  has  retained  pos- 
session of  the  Btage.  Finding  the  word 11  humour," 
be  says,  to  be  "racked  and  tortured  by  cou- 
rtant  abuse"  he  rescued  and  applied  it  to  de- 
note some  one  peculiar  quality  in  each  of  a 
number  of  typical  persons.  He  wrote,  however, 
more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  vulgar, 
whose  opinion  he  despised  and  ridiculed  in 
various  well-known  passages. 

Francis  Beaumont  is  usually  named  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend,  John  Fletcher,  son  of 
a  bishop  of  London.  The  two  pursued  a 
»y»tem  of  joint  authorship,  and  produced  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  plays,  being  admirable  delinea- 
tors of  human  nature.  Their  dramas  were  pre- 
ferred at  the  time  to  those  of  Shakespeare. 
Beaumont  was  born  in  1585,  and  died  in  1615. 

Among  the  other  dramatists  of  the  period 
were  Philip  Massinger,  best  known  by  his  co- 
medy of  "A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts;" 
John  Ford,  noted  for  his  "power  of  making  an 
kudience  miserable  and  moving  them  to  tears;" 
William  Rowley;  and  Nathaniel  Field.  The 
name  of  Taylor,  "the  Water-poet,"  is  com- 
monly included  in  the  literary  history  of  the 


period  as  a  sort  of  curiosity.  He  was  a  Thames 
;  waterman,  with  a  facility  for  jingling  doggrel, 
but  devoid  of  true  poetic  geuius. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  holds  a  conspicuous  place 
j  among  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  as  he 
does  among  the  band  of  adventurers  to  whom 
1  reference  has  already  been  made.  Since  the 
'  abortive  scheme  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James,  Raleigh  had  remained  in  captivity  in 
the  Tower,  a  period  of  twelve  years;  beguiling 
the  tedium  of  his  imprisonment  by  the  com- 
pilation of  a  "  History  of  the  World,"  by  writing 
fugitive  poems,  and  by  the  study  of  mathema- 
tics. Even  after  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  quaintness 
of  the  style  and  the  discursive  manner  in  which 
the  subject  is  treated,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  "History"  without  admiring  the  wonderful 
extent  of  the  author's  reading,  not  only  in  history, 
but  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  even  the 
ponderous  and  untempting  stores  of  Rabbinical 
learning.  Many  of  the  chapters  relate  to  sub- 
jects which  few  persons  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  history  of  the  world;  yet  these  will  often 
1  be  found  among  the  most  interesting  and 
j  characteristic  portions  of  the  book;  and  its 
I  deep  learning  is  relieved  and  set  off  by  passages 
'  of  genuine  eloquence,  which  display  to  the  best 
advantage  the  author's  rich  imagination  and 
grasp  of  mind.  The  work  extends  from  the 
Creation  to  the  end  of  the  second  Macedonian 
war.  Raleigh  meant  to  bring  it  down  to  mo- 
dern times;  but  the  untimely  death  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  whose  use  it  was  com- 
posed, deprived  him  of  the  spirit  to  proceed 
with  so  laborious  an  undertaking.  On  the  death 
of  his  old  enemy,  Cecil,  and  by  the  means  of 
bribes  to  the  all-powerful  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  his  near  connexions,  Raleigh  obtained 
1  his  liberty,  with  permission  to  carry  out 
a  long- cherished  scheme  of  founding  a 
colony  in  Guiana.  He  was  not  actually 
pardoned  for  the  offence  of  1603,  but  went 
forth  as  it  were  on  parole.  The  voyage 
proved  to  be  most  disastrous.  The  Spaniards, 
forewarned,  it  was  said,  by  James  himself, 
were  prepared  to  repel  the  attack,  and  Raleigh 
returned,  with  shattered  vessels,  without  his 
eldest  son,  and  with  a  reputation  of  failure  which 
his  enemies  were  only  too  eager  to  seize  upon.  He 
was  again  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  carry  into  effect  the  seutence 
passed  fifteen  years  before.  As  a  matter  of  form 
he  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  the  28th  of  October,  161«, 
I  and  the  record  of  his  former  conviction  having 
I  been   read,   he   was  asked  why  the  sentence 
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should  not  be  carried  into  effect.  He  pleaded 
the  nature  of  his  recent  commission  as  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  intended  colony, 
and  on  that  plea  being  overruled  he  submittal 
to  his  impending  fate.  Execution  was  ordered 
for  the  next  morning,  and  it  took  place  on  j 
Tower  Hill.  He  died  as  he  bad  lived,  bold 
and  fearless,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  attained  to  a  place  in  the  popular  me-  i 
mory  to  which,  strictly,  he  was  not  entitled. 


DEN  JONBON. 


Though  unquestionably  possessed  of  friendly 
dispositions,  kindly  affections,  and  much  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  though  all  his  opinions  and 
feelings,  as  expressed  in  his  writings,  were 
strongly  on  "virtue's  side,"  he  never  was  con- 
sidered as  a  mau  whose  conduct  was  regulated 
by  truth  or  probity.  Even  where  his  aims 
appeared  great  and  worthy,  they  were  believed 
to  be  contaminated  l<y  the  admixture  of  an  im- 
pure and  grasping  ambition.  Though  always 
"gazed  at  as  a  6tar,"  the  feelings  with  which  | 
his  path  was  viewed  were  far  from  those  of 
love,  confidence,  or  reverence.  But  the  grand 
and  devout  demeanour  displayed  at  his  execu- 
tion made  men  unwilling  to  dwell  upon  his 
faults,  and  threw  all  unpleasing  recollections 
into  the  shade.  Had  James  been  worthy  and 
magnanimous,  instead  of  mean  and  pusillani- 
mous, the  name  of  Raleigh,  though  it  would 
have  been  recorded  along  with  the  other  con- 
spicuous characters  of  his  time,  would  not  hare 
descended  with  that  halo  of  literary  and  mar- 
tyrlike glory  which  now  surrounds  it,  and  which 
will,  in  all  probability,  accompany  it  to  a  yet 
inure  distant  posterity. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  time  in 


England  was  John  Selden,  who,  says  Wood, 
M  by  the  help  of  a  strong  body  and  a  vast  me- 
mory, did  not  only  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  prodigy  in  most 
parts  of  learning,  especially  in  those  which  were 
not  common,  or  little  frequented  and  regarded 
by  the  generality  of  students  of  his  time.  He 
had  great  skill  in  the  divine  and  humane  laws  ■ 
he  was  a  great  philologist,  antiquary,  herald, 
linguist,  statesman,  and  what  not." 


f.  BKAOTIONT. 


Selden  sprang  from  a  poor  parentage,  but  had 
the  good  fortune  to  secur  •  a  good  education, 
first  at  Chichester  Grammar  School,  and  then 
at  Oxford;  educational  advantages  being  then 
obtainable  by  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
such  rich  foundations  were  designed.  Called  to 
the  bar  from  the  Inner  Temple  he  djd  not  seek 
general  practice,  but  "gave  chamber  counsel, 
and  was  a  good  conveyancer"  In  1614,  when 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
treatise  on  "Titles  of  Honour;"  before  and 
after  which  he  issued  various  tracts  and  pam- 
phlets on  legal  and  scholastic  subjects.  About 
the  year  1618,  he  aroused  the  fears  and  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  by  publishing  a 
"History  of  Tithes,"  in  which  he  strenuously 
maintained  that  the  sole  title  to  ecclesiastical 
property  was  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom. The  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine 
were  dreaded  by  the  clergy,  while  the  character, 
learning,  and  reputation  of  Selden  drew  general 
attention  to  his  treatise.  "Never  a  fiercer 
storm,"  says  Fuller,  "fell  on  all  parsonage 
barns  since  the  Reformation,  than  what  this 
treatise  raised  up."  The  rage  of  his  enemies 
knew  no  bounds,  and  they  adopted  their  usual 
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modi;  of  suppressing  obnoxious  opinions.  "The 
chief  governors  of  the  Church,"  says  Hoyliri, 
"went  a  shorter  way,  and  resolved  to  sock  for 
reparation  of  the  wrong  from  the  author  him- 
self, upon  an  information  to  be  brought  against 
him  in  the  High  Commission."  Selden  was 
alarmed  by  Ihe  determination  of  his  enemies, 
and  knowing  the  temper  of  the  king  and  the 
merciless  rigour  with  which  ecclesiastical  delin- 
quencies were  punished,  he  signed  an  acknow- 
ledgment, in  open  conrt  at  Lambeth,  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1R18.  The  bishops  gloried  in  this 
submission;  which,  it  mnst  be  acknowledged, 
was  sufficiently  humiliating  to  Selden;  bat,  j 
•  hough  he  bowed  to  the  storm,  his  writings 
continued  to  influence  the  public  mind,  and  to 


dim  a  competitor  in  his  own  profession,  and 
lived  on  ill  terms  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Kgorton,  ami  with  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon.  The  latter  had  long  been  his 
rival  and  enemy.  Discountenanced  by  Eliza- 
beth, who  against  the  importuuity  of  Essex, 
had  raised  Coke  over  his  head,  that  groat  and 
aspiring  genius  was  high  in  the  king's  favour. 
The  Chief  Justice  affected  to  look  down  on  one 
who,  while  inferior  to  him  iu  knowledge  of 
municipal  law,  was  superior  in  all  other  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence; 
and  the  mutual  enmity  of  theBe  illustrious  men 
never  ceased  till  each  in  his  turn  had  satiated 
his  revenge  by  the  other's  fall.  Coke  was  also 
much  offended  by  the  attempts  of  the  bishops 


SIR  WALTER  RAI.EIOH. 

expose  to  contempt  the  unfounded  pretensions 
of  the  clergy.  Ever  after,  he  was  ranked 
among  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  progress,  and 
his  vast  learning  and  abilities  enabled  him  to 
render  good  service  in  future  years  to  the  cause 
of  national  liberty. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  man  of  strong, 
though  narrow  intellect ;  confessedly  the 
greatest  master  of  English  law  that  had  ever 
appeared;  but  proud  and  overbearing,  a  flat- 
terer and  tool  of  the  court  till  he  had  obtained 
his  ends,  and  odious  to  the  nation  for  the 
brutal  manner  in  which,  as  Attorney-General,  he 
had  behaved  towards  Raleigh  on  his  trial.  In 
raising  him  to  the  post  of  Chief  Justice  the 
Council  relied  on  finding  his  unfathomable 
stores  of  precedent  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses. But,  soon  after  his  promotion,  Coke, 
from  various  causes,  began  to  steer  a  more  in- 
dependent course.     He  was  little  formed  to  en- 


JOHN  SEI.DKK. 

to  emancipate  their  ecclesiastical  courts  from 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  iu  a  most  peremptory 
tone  he  repelled  Bancroft's  Articuli  Clcri.  But 
as  the  king  and  some  of  the  Council  rather 
favoured  these  episcopal  pretensions,  they  were 
troubled  by  what  they  deemed  his  obstinacy, 
and  discovered  more  and  more  thai  they  had 
to  deal  with  a  most  impracticable  spirit.  At 
length  he  was  displaced  from  his  judicial  post, 
and  ever  after  identified  himself  with  the  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons. — ,lHe  be- 
came," says  Hallam,  "not  without  some  honour- 
able inconsistency  of  doctrine  as  well  as  practice, 
the  strenuous  asserter  of  liberty  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  ancient  laws  which  no  one  was 
admitted  to  know  as  well  as  himself;  redeem- 
ing, in  an  intrepid  and  patriotic  old  age,  the 
I  faults  which  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  in  his 
earlier  life." 

Among  the  literary  benefactors  of  the  coun- 
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try  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  holds  a  distinguished 
place.  He  was  born  at  Exeter,  in  1544,  and 
was  educated  partly  at  Geneva  and  partly  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  Morton,  read  lectures  on  the  philo- 
sophy and  literature  of  Greece;  was  appointed 
one  of  the  proctors  of  the  University,  in  15(59, 
and  subsequently  public  orator.  He  then  tra- 
velled much  abroad,  and  his  reputation  for 
learning  and  intelligence  recommended  him  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  him  on  several  em- 
bassies. Her  successor  bestowed  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  doubtless  would 
have  preferred  him  in  the  service  of  the  State, 
but  Sir  Thomas  retired  from  public  life,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  the  collection  of  that  li- 
brary with  which  he  afterwards  enriched  the 
University,  and  which  still,  under  the  name  of 
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HORN  BOOK. 

the  "Bodleian,"  declares  the  wisdom  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  founder.  This  noble  collection  of 
books  was  afterwards  greatly  enriched  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  John  Seidell,  and  archbishop 
Laud. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  as  iu  modern 


times,  there  were  great  complaints  of  a  ple- 
thora  of  books.  Writing  a  little  later,  Wither 
remarks,  in  his  "  Scholar's  Purgatory,"—"  How 


LBADRN  MOULD  FOR  HORN  BOOK. 

many  duugboats  full  of  fruitless  volumes  do 
they  yearly  foist  upon  his  Majesty's  subjects; 
how  many  hundred  reams  of  foolish,  profane, 
and  senseless  ballads  do  they  quarterly  disperse 
abroad!"  To  the  same  effect  Robert  Burton 
says  iu  his  preface  to  the  "Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly;"— "In  this  scribbling  age,  the  number 
of  books  is  without  number.  What  a  company 
of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  ont!  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this 
age,  I  say,  have  onr  Frankfort  marts,  our  do- 
mestic marts,  brought  out!  Who  can  read 
them?  We  are  oppressed  with  them;  our  eyes 
ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning." 
Of  divinity  especially  there  was  a  glut.  "There 
be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,"  says  Burton, 
"so  many  commentaries,  treatises,  pamphlets, 
expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen 
cannot  draw  them." 

Dr.  William  Harvey,  the  demonstrator  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  first  published  his  dis- 
covery, in  1611,  although  he  had  hinted  at  it 
several  years  previously.  He  attributed  the 
first  glimpse  of  this  to  the  view  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins  as  exhibited  by  Fabricius  de  Aqua- 
pendente,  whose  lectures  on  anatomy  Harvey 
attended  at  Padua. 

To  the  many,  Shakespeare  is  a  myth  Like 
Homer,  a  nebulous  history  surrounds  his  name. 
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Some  have  even 
ever  lived.     It  is 
whose  writings  are 
biyhlj   prized  by 
few  records  exist. 


doubted  whether  such  a  man    hideous   white   paint  or  whitewash   has  been 
singular  that  of  the  author   removed,  with   which   Malone,  in    1793,  had 
best  known  to   and  most  '  the  bust  daubed  by  a  common  house-painter. 
Englishmen,   comparatively   The    hands    and   face    are    of   flesh  colour; 
A  few  signatures,  one  or  the  eyes  a  light  hazel ;   the  hair  and  beard 


two  scraps  of  writing,  a  bust  in  the  Church  of 
his  native  town,  and  sundry  floating  tradition* 


bust 

hands 
eyes  a 

auburn;  the  doublet  scarlet, 
loose  gown  or  tabard  without  sleeves. 

It  is  supposed  that  Shakespeare  was  born  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1564.  The  baptismal  entry 
is  of  a  date  three  days  later.  A  wordy  war  has 
been  waged  as  to  his  father's  trade  and  circum- 
stances, and  as  to  his  own  early  career.  Many 
of  the  stories  told  of  him  are  of  uncertain 
parentage,  and  were  first  circulated  at  a  period 
considerably  after  his  death.  The  earliest  work 
published  with  his  name  was  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  in  1593.  Prior  to  the  year  1616,  no 
fewer  than  sixty  issues  and  editions  of  his  va- 
rious works  were  in  circulation.  The  earliest 
collected  edition,  now  known  as  the  First  Folio, 
was  published  in  1623.  Nine  years  afterwards 
another  edition  was  issued,  with  sundry  verbal 
alterations,  but  with  no  additions;  and  this  is 
known  as  the  Second  Folio.  Certainly,  in  1589, 
and  probably  at  an  earlier  date,  Shakespeare 
had  a  share  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  Black- 
friars'  Theatre,  (which  stood  on  the  spot  now 
known  as  Playhouse  Yard,)  for  his  name  occurs 
in  a  certificate  with  the  names  of  fifteen  others, 
all  of  whom  are  described  as  "her  Majesty's 
poor  players."  In  this  building  and  in  the 
Globe  theatre  his  dramatic  works  were  first 
produced.  He  must  have  laboured  hard,  even 
as  a  playwright,  to  have  been  the  author  of  so 
and  conjectural  relics  are  all  that  have  been  ,  many  as  thirty-seven  works  in  so  short  a  time 
transmitted.    The  few  existing  particulars  of  his  '  as  thirty  years. 

origin  and  early  life  are  imperfectly  attended,  :  The  name  of  Francis,  Lord  Bacon,  is  insepar- 
or  are  rendered  comparatively  valueless  by  va-  j  ably  identified  with  the  history  of  inductive  philo- 
rious  objections  and  difficulties.  There  was  no  ]  sophy.  With  an  imperial  sweep  of  intellect 
Bagwell  to  give  fixedness  and  permanence  to  his  (  he  had  ranged  over  the  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ordinary  familiar  speech  and  actions,  to  his  per-  ledge,  and  the  result  was  first  published  to  the 
K>nal  appearance  and  demeanour,  to  his  peculiar  world  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Advancement  of 
habits,  specialities  of  manner,  and  modes  of  life;  Learning,"  in  1605,  when  the  great  author  was 
to  most  persons,  the  lapse  of  more   in  his  forty-fourth  year.     This  work  may  be 

said  to  contain  the  germs  of  the  Baconian  system, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  points  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  "  Novum  Organum."  Fifteen 
years  later,  he  issued  his  "Instauratio  Magna," 
or,  rather,  his  "Novum,"  which  was  only  a 
fragment  of  a  larger  projected  work,  intended 
resting  npon  a  scroll.  The  face  is  full,  ample,  I  to  embrace  six  divisions,  viz.— (1)  a  general 
and  rounded.  The  expression  is  cheerful,  bland,  summary  of  existing  knowledge;  (2)  a  method 
and  thoroughly  English.  The  forehead  is  of  investigation;  (8)  an  entire  natural  history; 
broad,  smooth,  and  intellectual;  the  nose  finely   (4)  Intellectual  Tables;   (5)  specimens  of  the 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  placed 
Shakespeare  at  as  great  a  distance  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The 
monnment  in  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  represents  the  poet  with  a 
pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  hand 


chiselled;  the  mouth  facile;  the  lips  parted;  and 
the  chin  large.  Viewed  in  profile,  the  conn- 
is  singularly  attractive,  now  that  the 


new  philosophy,  in  anticipation  of  (6)  a  perfect 
system  of  philosophy  according  to  the  inductive 
method;  which,  however,  he  knew  that  it  would 
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be  impossible  for  him,  or  for  any  other  man,  to  1  the  enthusiastic  panegyrics  lately  poured  upou 


complete.  "Such,"  Mr.  Hallani  says,  "was  the 
temple,  of  which  Bacon  saw  in  vision  before 


his  name,  that  a  more  positive  efficacy  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  his  philosophical  writ- 


him  the  stately  front  and  decorated  pediments,    ings  than  they  really  possessed,  ami  it  might  be 

asked  whether  Italy,  where  he  was  pro- 
bably not  much  known,  were  not  the 
true  school  of  experimental  philosophy 
in  Europe,  whether  his  method  of  in- 
vestigation were  not  chiefly  such  ax 
men  of  sagacity  and  lovers  of  truth 
might  simultaneously  have  devised.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
resjKict  to  actual  discoveries  in  science, 
we  must  give  to  written  wisdom  its 
proper  meed;  no  books  prior  to  those 
of  Lord  Bacon  carried  mankind  so  far 
on  the  road  to  trnth;  none  have  ob- 
tained so  thorough  a  triumph  over 
arrogant  usurpation  without  seeking  to 
substitute  another;  and  he  may  be 
compared  to  those  liberators  of  nationB, 
who  have  given  them  laws  by  which 
they  might  govern  themselves,  aud  re- 
tained as  homage  but  their  gratitude." 

Lord  Bacon's  famous  "  Essays"  were 
first  published  in  159",  but  they  were 
then  only  ten  in  number,  and  these  in 
an  abridged  form.  The  more  enlarged 
work  appeared  in  1612,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  Henry,  the  heir- 
apparcnt.  To  praise  them  would  be  "to 
gild  refined  gold,"  for  no  Englishman 
in  all  their  breadth  of  light  and  harmony  off  of  any  pretensions  to  education  is  unacquainted 
proportion,  while  long  vistas  of  receding  columns  |  with  these  beautiful  classics, 
aud  glimpses  of  internal  splendour  revealed  a  Around  the  great  Chancellor's  personal 
glory  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  comprehend."  i  history  and  political  career  a  fierce  controversy 
The  "  Novum,"  conceived  and  begun  in  the  j  has  waged.  Pope's  well  known  antithetical 
vanguine  years  of  early  manhood,  was  the  work  phrase  stigmatizes  him  as  the  "greatest,  wisest, 
of  half  a  lifetime,  and  was  continually  being  I  meanest  of  mankind;"  and  such,  with  a  few  ex- 
corrected  and  improved.  Twelve  times  it  was  |  ceptions,  has  been  the  general  verdict  of  most 
written  before  the  author  judged  it  to  be  suffi-  I  writers.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  brilliant  essay, 
ciently  matured  to  be  given  to  the  world.  In,'  pronounces  the  following  verdict  — "The  moral 
the  dedication  to  the  king,  Bacon  says, — "The  qualities  of  Bacon  were  not  of  a  high  order, 
reason  why  I  have  published  it  now,  specially  j  We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a  bad  man.  He 
being  imperfect,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  because  [  was  not  inhuman  or  tyrannical.  He  bore  with 
number  my  days,  and  would  have  it  saved.  I  meekness  his  high  civil  honours,  and  the  far 
There  is  another  reason  of  my  so  doing,  which  '  higher  honours  gained  by  bis  intellect.  He  w»» 
is  to  try  whether  I  can  get  help  in  one  intended  '  very  seldom,  if  ever,  provoked  into  treating  auy 
part  of  thiB  work,  namely,  the  compiling  of  a  person  with  malignity  and  insolence.  No  man 
natural  and  experimental  history,  which  must  {  more  readily  held  up  the  left  cheek  to  those 
lie  the  main  foundation  of  a  true  and  active  (  who  had  smitten  the  right.  No  man  was  more 
philosophy."  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away 

Mr.  Hallam  has  devoted  an  entire  Section  in   wrath.    He  was  never  charged,  by  any  accuser 


SHAKES1' RARE  8  MONUMENT,  8THATF0RD  ON  AVON. 


tin-  Third  Part  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe,"  to  an  examination  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  and  he  gives  the  following  judicious 


entitled  to  the  smallest  credit,  with  licentious 
habits.  His  even  temper,-  his  flowing  courtesy, 
the  general   respectability   of  his  demeanour. 


summary — ''It  may  be  a  usual  consequence  of  i  made  a  favourable  impression  on  those  who  saw 
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bun  in  situations  which  do  not  severely  try  the 
principles.  Hit*  faults  were— we  write  it  with 
pain — coldness  of  heart,  and  meanness  of  spirit. 


THK  O LO B E  THKATRE. 

nV  « wins  to  have  been  uwapnble  of  feeling 
«rong  affection,  of  facing  great  dangers,  of 
making  great  sacrifices.  His  desires  were  set 
on  things  below.  Wealth,  precedence,  titles, 
patronage,  the  mace,  the  seals,  the  coronet, 
large  houses,  fair  gardens,  rich  manors,  massy 
Mrrices  of  plate,  gay  hangings,  curious  cabinets." 

This  language  is  very  severe,  and  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  is  noble  in  humanity  and  of  all  thut 
i*  grand  in  literature  it  would  be  well  to  be 
proved  unjust.  More  recently,  an  able  writer 
hat  sought  to  vindicate  Lord  Bacon  and  to  re- 
verse the  decision  bo  commonly  pronounced. 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  seeks  to  show  that  the 
charges  of  malversation  and  bribery  brought 
against  Lord  Bacon,  were  not  so  iu  reality,  but 
were  gifts  received  by  him  in  accordance  with 
•orient  usage;  that  all  the  great  officers  of  state 
had  very  small  salaries  and  looked  for  rocom- 
pence  to  the  fees  and  presents  of  suitors;  that 
Ftaon  fell  a  victim  to  a  plot  in  which  Coke 
•••  the  chief  actor,  and  contrary  to  all  justice 
and  precedent  was  made  to  sutTer  for  the  mis- 
take* or  sins  of  subordinates,  over  whom  he 
coald  exercise  no  effectual  control.  In  his  very 
ulented  effort  to  exonerate  his  hero,  Mr.  Dixon 
«*?•, — "  In  his  four  years  of  Chancery  business 
Bacon  had  pronounced  on  thirty*six  thousand 
taaw,  (the  exact  number  being  thirty -six  thousand 


and  fifty-six  orders  and  decrees,)  each  decision 
of  his  court  affecting  four  or  five  persons,  and 
appearing,  by  a  law  of  nature,  to  those  losing 
thousands,  as  nnjust.  The  losing  thousands 
had  every  motive  to  cry  out  against  bim<  for 
by  aiding  to  ruin  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  a 
charge  of  corruption  in  his  office,  they  would 
not  only  revenge  themselves  for  his  adverse  de- 
cision, but  lay  the  tfonndationB  for  an  appeal 
before  a  new  Lord  Chancellor  against  it.  All 
that  they  had  lost  they  might  hope  to  recover 
if  Bacon  fell.  Would  the  judgments  of  Lord 
St.  Albans  lie  sarrcl  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemy? 
Would  not  Williams  be  swift  to  reverse  his  de- 
cisions, if  only  to  justify  the  plot?  And  might 
not  all  those  clients  who  helped  to  ruin  Bacon 
count  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successor?  Yet 
with  every  temptation  to  do  wrong,  of  all  these 
thousands  on  thousands  of  suitors  only  twelve 
persons  came  forward  !  It  is  one  of  the  most 
surprising  facts  of  history."  Mr  Dixon  ex- 
amines the  charges,  seriatim,  and  adds, — "Many 
counts  iu  the  list  couid  make  no  pretension  to 
the  character  of  judicial  corruption;  the  trans- 
action  to  which  they  referred  not  having  lveen 
suits  in  law;"  being  simple  debts,  gifts,  or  fees 
for  arbitrations. 

On  the  inquiry  which  ensued  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  two  motions  were  brought  for- 
ward  mi' I  debated;   one  for  passing  a  formal 


LORO  BACON. 

sentence,  the  other  for  passing  a  personal 
sentence.  These  distinctions  were  broad  and 
ridical.  Some  of  the  peers  would  have 
punished,  not  only  the  minister  hut  the  man. 
Those  peers,  consequently,  moved  that  the  Vis- 
count St.  Albans  be  degraded  from  nobility,  as 
Michael  had  been  degraded  from  knighthood; 
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and  they  did  well  to  move  so,  for  if  Bacon  had 
bought  and  sold  justice  on  the  bench,  degrada- 
tion was  the  only  punishment  for  such  a  crime. 
The  House  being  in  committee,  uo  details  of 
the  speeches  are  ou  record,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that, besides  the  prince  and  Buckingham, 
Lennox,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Montgomery, 
Hunsdon,  Windsor,  and  Digby,  among  the  lay 
peers,  with  Abbot,  Mathews,  and 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops,  de- 
fended Bacon.  On  the  House 
resuming,  Ley  put  the  motion 
from  the  chair: — Shall  the  titles 
of  Verulaui  and  St.  Albans  be 
suspended  during  life  ?  It  was  lost. 
A  formal  resolution  was  then  car- 
ried without  a  division:  —  "That 
the  I/ord  Viscount  St.  Albans, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  shall 
undergo  fine  and  ransom  of  forty 
thousand  pounds;  that  he  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during 
(he  King's  pleasure;  that  he  shall 
for  ever  be  incapable  of  any  office, 
place,  or  employment  in  the  state 
or  commonwealth;  that  he  shall 
never  sit  in  Parliament,  nor  come 
within  the  range  of  the  Court." 

Bacon's  best  friends  could  make 
no  objection  where  he  made  none. 
By  the  defeat  of  the  first  proposal 
his  honour  was  saved;  some  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  concur  in  a  sentence  of  legal 
death  having  provod  by  their  resistance  that 
they  would  not  share  the  infamy  of  inflicting  on 
him  a  sentence  of  moral  death.  The  bisbopB 
were  his  best  support.  When  Thomas  Bushell, 
a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  one  of  his  pri- 
vate secretaries,  hurried  to  York  House  with 
the  news  of  this  rote,  the  philosopher,  rallied 
by  the  good  news,  said  merrily,  he  was  saved, 
"thanks  to  his  clergy."  The  fine  was  subse- 
quently remitted;  the  imprisonment  only  lasted 
a  few  hours;  and  the  ex-chancellor  was  ordered 
to  repair  to  his  estate  at  (Jorhambury,  whence 
he  Rent  numerous  letters  and  messages  to  the 
king  and  to  Buckingham,  praying  for  a  resto- 
ration to  favour.  In  connexion  with  the  favour- 
ite, one  of  the  secret  springs  of  action  in  this 
perplexing  subject  is  unexpectedly  revealed. 
He  had  set  his  neart  upon  gaming  possession 
of  York  House,  where  Bacon  resided  and  where 
he  was  born,  but  the  philosopher  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  it.  Buckingham  tried  all  means 
short  of  absolute  threats,  and  caused  it  to  be 
repeatedly  made  known  to  Bacon  that  only  bis 
consent  to  this  project  was  needful  in  order  to 


ensure  a  return  from  his  country  banishment. 
At  length,  he  yielded,  though  reluctantly  and 
with  a  pang,  and  the  all-potent  favourite  forth- 
with instructed  the  architect  Inigo  Jones  to  make 
numerous  additions  and  alterations.  One  of 
these,  and  the  only  relic  that  has  survived,  is 
the  celebrated  York  Gate  by  the  river  side. 
However  consolatory  it  would  be  to  be  abl* 


YOKK  MATE. 

to  pronounce  without  hesitation  a  verdict  of  ab- 
solute acquittal  in  the  case  of  this  renowned 
man,  and  to  think  of  him  only  as  the  victim 
of  circumstances  or  of  faction,  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  such  a  course  is  not  sufficiently  clear 
and  decisive.  His  own  conduct  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  former  friend  and  patron,  the  earl 
of  Essex,  and  in  that  of  Peacham,  the  clergy- 
man who  was  racked  and  then  died  in  prison 
on  account  of  an  unpreached  sermon  found  in 
his  study,  his  policy  towards  his  great  rival, 
Sir  Edward  Coke;  his  acts  of  submission  tn 
Buckingham  ;  his  pusillanimous  and  almost  ab- 
ject letter  of  submission  to  the  peers  when  they 
were  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  charges 
against  him;  his  subsequent  entreaties  addressed 
to  the  king  for  favour  and  place, — are  facts  that 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
theory  of  absolute  judicial  integrity  and  of  high 
personal  manliness. 

The  years  during  which  Bacon  held  the  seals 
were  dark  and  shameful  years  for  England. 
Mismanagement  reigned  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  wavering  and  cowardly  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment excited  ridicule  on  (he  Continent.  Tbo 
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king  wa*  vehemently  suspected  of  being  the 
tool  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  Stove  has  re- 
corded an  incident  which  shows  what  was  the 
popular  sentiment.  "Three  'prentices  standing 
before  their  master'*  door  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
it  chanced  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  came 
bj  in  his  litter,  whereupon  one  'prentice  said 


i 
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("the  other, — 'Sirrah,  knowest  thou  what  goes 
taereV  Quoth  the  first,  'There  goeth  the  devil 
in  a  dnng-cart;'  which  being  repeated,  and  a 
langb  rising  thereupon  amongst  them,  one  of 
the  ambassador's  company  perceiving  it,  said  to 
the  second  'prentice,  'Sir,  you  shall  see  Bride- 
well ere  long  for  your  mirth.' — 'What!'  quoth 
the  third,  'shall  we  go  to  Bridewell  for  Buch  a 
Hog  as  thou  ?'  and  therewith  gave  him  a  box 
■•n  the  ear,  and  struck  up  his  heels.  Complaint 
bereof  came,  ere  long,  to  the  mayor,  and  the 
matter  being  examined,  (though  the  mayor,  as 
•oine  say,  would  have  been  glad  they  could 
htre  excused  themselves,)  their  sentence  was  to 
be  whipped  from  Aldgate  through  London.  They 
*ere  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  and  whipped.  At  the 
tint,  it  was  not  much  known  what  the  fault 
was;  but  it  being  soon  learned,  and  notice  given, 
wben  they  came  to  Temple  Bar,  there  were  abont 
three  hundred  of  all  sorts  made  the  rescue,  took 
them  from  the  cart,  and  beat  the  marshal's 
men  sore,  and  happy  it  was  thought  to  be  that 
there  was  little  or  no  resistance  made,  for  there 
•ere  said  to  be  coming  up  Fetter  Lane  and 
rani*  Chain  the  best  part  of  one  thousand,  I 
»bo,  seeing  the  rescne  already  made,  dispersed 

.•  ••  -  Vs  again.  Hereupon,  it  is  said,  that  | 
11*  ambassador  sends   to  the  lord   mayor  to 


know  what  the  government  of  the  city  was; 
and  how  a  man  should  have  remedy  that  was 
injured.  To  whom  the  lord  mayor  answered 
angrily,  that  he  whs  not  to  give  an  account  to 
him  of  the  city  government.  Hereupon,  Gon- 
domar  intended  to  complain  to  the  kiug,  at 
Theobalds,  of  the  mayor  aud  the  city,  but  was 
bettrr  advised  by  a  Catholic  English  gentleman 
to  complain  only  of  those  who  did  the  injury, 
lest  otherwise  things  might  so  fall  out,  that  he 
might  deprive  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
sidence within  the  city." 

London  in  that  day  was  not  so  large  as  to 
leave  the  city  in  much  ignorance  of  what  might 
be  going  on  in  the  court.  Its  taverns,  its 
public  ordinaries,  its  gaming-houses,  and  its 
theatres,  were  all  places  of  great  resort,  where 
news  of  all  descriptions  might  be  heard.  Dur- 
ing this  reign,  it  was  a  custom,  says  a  writer 
of  the  time,  "for  the  principal  gentry,  lords, 
courtiers,  and  men  of  all  professions  to  meet  in 
St.  Paul's  church  by  eleven,  and  to  walk  in 
the  middle  aisle  till  twelve,  and  after  dinner 
from  three  to  six.  During  which  time  some 
discoursed  of  business,  others  of  news.  And  I, 
being  young,  and  wanting  a  more  advantageous 
employment,  did  during  my  abode  in  London, 
which  was  three-fourths  of  the  year,  associate 
myself  at  those  hours  with  the  choicest  com- 
pany I  could  pick  out  among  such  as  I  found 
most  inquisitive  after  affairs  of  state.  The 
newsmongers,  as  they  called  them,  did  not  only 
take  the  boldness  to  weigh  the  public,  but  the 
most  intrinsic  actions  of  the  state,  which  some 
courtier  or  other  did  betray  to  this  society; 
among  whom  divers  being  very  rich,  had  great 
sums  owing  them  by  such  as  stood  next  the 
throne,  who  by  this  means  were  rendered  in  a 
manner  their  prisoners." 


CHAPTER.  V. 

The  "Book  of  Sports."  The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
John  Robinson.  Puritans  of  Massachusetts. 
Scottish  affairs:  Feuds.  Presbyterian  preten- 
sions. James  and  the  Kirk.  Attempts  to 
impose  Episcopacy.  Death  and  character  of 
James. 

a.d,  1618—1625. 
A  proclamation,  issued  in  1618,  and  a  series 
of  ecclesiastical  regulations,  published  in  1622, 
are  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  silent,  but 
steady  progress  of  Puritanism.  The  Puritan 
clorgy  and  magistrates  bad  for  some  time 
attempted  to  enforce  a  more  strict,  observance 
of  Sunday,  and  this  was  done  with  so  much 
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success  as  to  provoke  the  serious  displeasure  ]  vice.  It  was  the  command  of  the  sovereign 
of  their  opponeuts.  Returning  from  a  visit  to  that  this  should  be  published  from  all  the  pul- 
Scotland,  James  considered  that  Sunday  w  is    pits  of  the  kingdom.    The  primate,  archbishop 


kept  too  strictly  by  his  English  subjects,  and, 
encouraged  by  his  prelates,  he  published  the 
notorious   "Book   of  Sports,"  drawn   up  by 


ST.  PAUL  »  WALK. 


bishop  Morton.  It  was  announced  by  procla- 
mation as  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  at  the 
close  of  divine  service  the  people  should  not 
"be  disturbed,  letted,  or  discouraged,  from  any 


Abbot,  refused  to  obey  the  royal  mandate. 
Nothing,  however,  could  prevent  the  measure 
from  increasing  existing  animosities,  and  its 
effect  was  not  only  to  diminish 
the  title  popularity  which  the  mis- 
taken polity  of  the  king  had  left 
to  him,  but  to  contribute  greatly 
toward  the  fatal  convulsions  of  the 
next  reign. 

Abbot  watt  a  prelate  of  more 
tolerant  views  than  Bancroft,  whom 
he  had  succeeded  in  the  primacy, 
in  1010.  The  reins  of  ecclesiast- 
ical discipline  were  considerably 
relaxed  during  his  administration, 
and  it  was  a  bitter  complaint  with 
the  more  rigid  Anglicans  that 
the  Nonconformist**  became  bolder 
owing  to  the  archbishop's  lenity. 
His  elevation  had  been  opposed  by 
the  High  Church  party,  but  Jame* 
had  made  the  appointment  under 
the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar, 
one  of  his  Scottish  favourites. 

In  1608,  some  Puritan  families 
had  emigrated  from  England  to 
Virginia,  and  more  would  have 
followed  but  for  a  prohibition  ob- 
tained by  Bancroft.  Virginia  was 
at  this  time  divided  into  North 
and  South,  and  since  the  year  161  4, 
the  former  division  had  been  generally  known 
as  New  England.  To  this  portion  the  perse- 
cuted  resolved  to  direct  their  steps  in  the  hope 
of  finding  there  what  was  denied  to  them  at 


lawful  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  either  of   home, — freedom  to  worship  God.   According  to 


men  or  women,  archery  for  men,  leaping,  vault- 
ing, or  any  such  harmless  recreations,  nor  hav- 


their  own  narrative,  they  had  "a  great  hope 
and  inward  zeal  of  laying  some  good  founda- 


ing  of  May-games,  Whitsun-ales,  or  morris-  tion  for  the  propagation  and  advancement  of 
dances,  or  setting  up  of  maypoles,  or  other   the  Uospel  in  those  remote  parts  of  the  world;" 


sports  therewith  used,  so  as  the  same  may  be 
had  in  due  and  convenient  time,  without  impedi- 
ment or  let  of  divine  service;  and  that  womeu 
should  have  leave  to  carry  rushes  to  the  church 
for  the  decorating  of  it  according  to  old 
custom." 

These  were  lawful  sports.  Among  the  un- 
lawful, were  bear-baiting,  bull-buiting,  aud  inter- 
ludes, and  bowling  is  particularly  specified  as 


at  all  times  prohibited  "to  the  meaner  sort. 

The  only  parties  to  be  excluded  from  the  Sun-  j  under   the   Company's  seal  in 
day  pastimes,  were  Recusants,  and  all  persons 
wandering  from  their  parish  church,  or  attend- 
ing daring  a  part  only  of  the  appointed  ser- 


and  they  were  willing  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, even  if  they  should  prove  only  "stepping- 
stones  unto  others  for  the  performance  of  bo 
great  a  work." 

Two  agents  were  sent  from  Leyden  to 
England,  in  1619,  to  negotiate  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  but  the  project  was  defeated  by 
the  bishops  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it.  A 
second  attempt,  made  in  the  following  year, 
proved  successful,  and  a  patent  was  seenred 

the  name  of 

a  private  individual.  The  congregation  of 
exiles  at   Leyden  devoted   a  day   to  fasting 


aud    prayer,   when   their  minister,    Mr.  John 
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i,  preached  from  1  8am.  xxiii.  3,  4;  not  all  things  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be 
"strengthening  them  against  th<  ir  fears,  an<l  lamented,  for  though  they  were  banting  and 
cnionrgaing  them  in  their  resolutions."  It  shining  light*  in  their  times,  yet  they  penetrated 
wu  then  determined  that  such  as  could  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  but,  were 
make  the  arrangement*  should  proceed  at  once 
to  the  New  World,  and  that  the  remainder 
»hould  follow  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  All 
things  being  prepared  for  their  departure, 
another  solemn  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  wu.- 
observed,  in  June  1620,  when  Mr  Robinson 
preached  from  Ezra  viii.  21.  "1  proclaimed  j 
I  fast  there,  at  the  river  Ahava,  that  we 
Bright  afflict  ours- Ives  before  our  God,  to  seek  | 
of  hint  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  littb 
enes,  and  for  all  our  substance."  He  concluded 
his  discourse  with  the  following  address,  in  j 
which  the  nobility  of  his  character  and  the 
enlarged  liberality  of  his  views  are  equally  ap- 
parent. "Brethren,  we  are  now  quickly  to  purl 
fn-m  one  another;  ami  whether  I  may  ever  live  to 
we  jour  face  on  earth  any  more,  the  God  of  heaven 
onW  knows;  but  whether  the  Lord  hath  appointed 
th*t  or  He,  I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his 
Hkssed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  farther  ARCH8IVHOF  ABBOT, 

than  you  have  seen  me  follow  the   Lord  Je6tis 

Christ.    If  God   reveal  any  thing  to   vou  by  1  tl»y  111  w  ,ivi"K-  W",1,<1  Ll>  a»  wdl  ug  to  embrace 

further  light,  as  that  which  they  first  received. 
I  beseech  you  remember  it,  'tis  an  article  of 
your  Church  Covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to 
receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to 
you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  Remember 
i  that,  and  every  other  article  of  your  sacred 
covenant;  but  I  must  here  withal  exhort  you  to 
take  heed  what  you  receive  as  truth.  Examine 
it,  consider  it,  and  compare  it  with  other 
scriptures  of  truth,  before  you  receive  it ;  for 
'lis  not  possible  the  Christian  World  .should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-christian 
darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowledge 
'  should  break  forth  at  once.  I  must  also  advise 
you  to  abandon,  avoid,  and  shake  <  IT  the  nam* 
of  DrowuiBt;  'tis  a  mere  nickname,  and  a  brand 
mj  other  instrument  of  His,  be  as  ready  to  re-  (  for  the  making  religion  and  the  professors  of  it 

odious  to  the  Christian  world." 

A  small  ship  of  sixty  Ions  had  been  purchused 
and  fitted  out  in  Holland.  This  ship,  named 
the  "Speedwell,"  was  designed  for  the  fulure 
use  of  the  colonistB.  Another,  the  "May- 
flower," of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  was 
to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  hired  in  London  for  the  voyage  only.  On  July 
no  farther  than  the  instruments  of  their  refor-  22,  1G20,  the  "Speedwell"  sailed  from  Delft 
■ntioo.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn  to 
\:<>  beyond  what  Luther  saw:  whatever  part  of 


WATCH M AH,  A.ti.  ltlltl. 


it  as  ever  you  were  to  receive  any  truth 
by  my  ministry;  for  1  am  verily  persuaded,  1 
»m  very  confident,  the  Lord  has  more  truth 
yt  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy  word  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  sufficiently  bt  wail  the  condi- 
of  the  reformed  Churches,  who  are  come 


Haven,  two  miles  from  .Rotterdam,  and  on 
August  the  fifth,  left  Southampton  in  company 
Hig  will  our  good  God  has  revealed  to  Calvin,  with  the  "  Mavfl- wer;"  but  the  former  vessel 
th-y  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  proved  leaky  and  had  to  put  into  Dartmouth 
<  alvtnlstB,  you  see,  stick  fast  where  they  were  for  repairs.  Sailing  again,  sixteen  days  later, 
Iffi  by  that  great  man  of  God,  who  yet  saw  the  captain  had  not  proceeded  one  hundred 
n>mmi  it  K  c'»"J.  HI.  3 
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leagues  when  be  declared  the  vessel  to  be  un-  I  their  own  professions  of  religious  liberty,  and 


seaworthy,  and  put  bark  to  Plymouth,  where 
all  the  passengers  and  stores  were  transferred 


exercised  upon  subsequent  emigrants,  and 
notably  upon  the  Quakers,  a  spiritual  tyranny 


to  the  "Mayflower,"  thereby  greatly  crowding!  exactly  similar  to  that  under  which  they  them* 
that  vessel.    On  the  sixth  of  September,   the    selves  bad  groaned  in  England.    This  statement 


little  company,  numbering  about  one  hundred 
souls,  finally  set  out  on  their  anxious  and  per- 
ilous voyage,  and  on  the  eleventh  of  November 
the  ship  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbour, 
autid  snow  and  ice,  with  the  prosp' ct 
of  a  Bevere  winter,  and  prepared  to  settle 
upon  an  unknown  land.  An  exploring  party 
first  went  out  in  a  small  boat,  and  after 
encountering  storms  and  hardships  determined 
that  the  landing  should  be  effected  at  a  spot 
now  known  as  New  Plymouth.  The  rock  upon 
which  the  Pilgrims  landed  has  como  to  be 
viewed  by  New  Englandcrs  and  by  many  tra- 
vellers from  the  mother  country  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  interest. 

Before  lauding,  a  solemn  declaration  or  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  future 
government  of  the  infant  colony.  The  sea- 
wearied  passengers  hnped  exultingly  ashore,  and 
took  possession  of  what  was  to  them  the  pro- 
mised land,  albeit  they  were  hemmed   in  on 


is  the  antipodes  of  the  truth.  The  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  acted  thus,  consistently  with  their 
leading  principles  as  explained  in  the  last  vo- 
lume; bu!  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  absolutely 
free  from  stain  in  this  respect.  The  poetic  tri- 
bute of  Mrs.  Hetnans  is  as  truthful  as  is  it 
beautiful : — 

"Ay!  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod: 
They  left  unstained  what  there  they  found  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God  !" 

Before  the  union  of  the  crowns  by  the.  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  English  throne,  a  great 
portion  of  Scotland  was  but  little  removed  front 
barbarism.  Even  in  the  more  civilized  part* 
of  the  Lowlands,  the  general  slate  of  society 
was  far  behind  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.* 
Towns  had  risen  to  but  little  eminence;  manu- 
factures were  in  a  state  of  infancy,  and  eom- 


oue  side  by  a  waste  bowling  wilderness,  and  on  !  inerce  was  confined  to  the  importation  of  a  few 
the  other  by  the  raging  sea.    Yet,  these  for-   articles  in  exchange  for  staples  chiefly,  though 


lorn  outcasts,  as  some  might  consider  them, 
were,  in  their  own  firm  belief,  favoured  children 
of  Heaven,  whose  blue  Vault  overhung  them, 
and  whence  myriads  of  radiant  eyes  seemed  to 
be  looking  down  upon  them  with  holy  love 
and  sympathy.  The  members  of  this  infant 
colony  underwent  incredible  hardships  during 
that  winter.  An  epidemic  carried  off  nearly 
one-half  of  their  number,  and  the  survivors 
were  so  enfeebled  by  want  ami  disease  that 
they  could  scarcely  hope  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Indians.  Yet,  not  one  of  them 
attempted  to  rata  rn  when  the  little  vessel  that 


scmio  coarse  manufactures  were  also  exported. 
Large  estate  resembled  petty  principalities,  the 
lords  of  which,  while  they  trampled  with  im- 
punity on  the  inferior  classes,  frequently  gave 
law  to  the  sovereign.  Fends  wen-  inveterate, 
end  were  conducted  like  foreign  wars.  Murders, 
burnings,  plundering*,  and  devastations,  dis- 
graced the  community,  and  the  aristocracy 
endeavoured  by  associations  with  one  another, 
to  protect  themselves  against  powerful  neigh- 
bours and  to  obtain  that  security  which  the  laws 
could  not  afford. 

Spottiswoode  gives  a   description,   (by  no 


had    brought   them    out    spread  its  sails   for  I  means  an  uncommon  one,)  of  a  feud  in  1586. 


England. 


M'Koneil   and  M'Lain,    two  of  the  principal 


These  Pi Igrim  Fathers  were  the  arnnt  couriers  men,  were  connected  by  marriage;  M'Koneil 
of  that  emigration,  which,  commencing  in  lfi20,  having  married  the  other's  sister.  M'Lain, 
was  mainly  concluded  during  the  persecution  i  having  been  educated  on  the  Continent,  had 
under  Charles  the  Second,  and  which  has  in  a   learnt  6ome  civility  and  good  manners,  which 


wonderful  degree  impressed  its  own  policy  and 
character  upon  the  institutions,  ideas,  and 
tendencies  of  the  Great  Republic. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  drawn  between 
the  Separatists  and  the  Puritans  (See  Volume 
ii.  668,  709),  must  also  be  observed  between 
the  latter  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It  has 
been  too  customary  to  assert,  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  ignorance  or  aR  the  result  of  careless- 
ness, that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  speedily  forget 


procured  him  the  respect  of  his  neighbours,  but 
the  envy  and  rancorous  hatred  of  M'Koneil, 
who,  after  many  petty  quarrels,  laid  a  snare 
for  his  life.  He  proposed  a  visit  to  M'Lain, 
and  that  the  latter  should  accompany  him  to 
his  own  country.  M'Lain  cheerfully  received 
him,  but  declined  to  give  an  answer  about 
accompanying  him. 

M'Koneil  paid  the  visit  and  remained  four 
or  five  days  with  every  token  of  amity,  and 
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then  entreated  die  other's  company  home, 
Mliog,  that  he  would  leave,  hi*  eldest  son  and 
a  brother-german  pledgee  for  his  safety.  Over- 
come with  importunity,  M'Lain  consented,  but 
declined  the  pledges,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
distrust  him ;  he  took,  however,  forty-live  of 
his  kindred  and  servants.  When  they  arrived 
an  Kintyre  they  were  welcomed  with  liberul 
Lasting,  according  to  custom;  hut  at  night, 
after  they  had  retired  to  rest  in  a  separate 
house,  M'Koneil  beset  it  aud  called  forth  the 
ether  to  drink.  To  thU  he  replied,  that  they 
htt  already  drunk  too  much,  aud  that  it  was 
now  time  to  rest.  "But  it  is  my  will,"  said 
the  other,  "that  you  rise  and  come  forth." 
M'Lain  began  to  suspect  treachery.  Ho,  how- 
ever, dressed  himself,  with  his  men,  and  opened 
the  door,  when,  perceiving  a  company  in  arms, 
and  .M-Koneil  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  and  if  he  intended  to 
break  faith?  "No  faith,"  said  the  other;  "I 
gave  none,  ami  must  now  have  an  account  of 
jon  and  your  friends  for  the  wrongs  I  have 
received."  M'Lain  had  tnkeu  his  nephew,  a 
little  child,  to  bed  with  him,  and  being  put  to 
defence,  kept  the  child  on  his  left  shoulder,  by 
way  of  a  targe.  The  child  cried  to  his  uncle 
f«jr  mercy,  aud  M'Koneil,  moved  at  the  sight 
of  hi*  own  child  in  Btich  peril,  promised  to 
spare  M'Lain's  life,  provided  he  would  sur- 
render his  weapons,  and  become  a  prisoner. 
The  other  was  fain  to  comply,  and  was  con- 
ducted under  a  guard  to  another  house.  Hie 
f<  III  were,    with    the    exception  of  two,  whom 


M'Koneil    refused    to  Bps 


surrendered  on 


similar  terms.  The  two  defended  themselves 
so  dexterously  that  the  house  was  obliged  to 
be  fired,  and  they  were  consumed  in  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  promise,  however,  the  rest 
were  all  beheaded  next  day  in  M'Lain's  sight; 
the  falling  of  M'Koneil  from  his  horse  and 
breaking  his  leg,  was  the  only  cause  for  pro- 
longing M'Lain's  life.  The  king  hearing  of 
ibis,  sent  a  herald  with  orders  to  deliver 
M  Lain;  but  still  he  was  detaiued,  and  only 
pr-cured  bis  liberty  ou  the  most  humiliating 
Urma.  Thin  he  no  sooner  acquired  than  in  de- 
fiance of  the  treaty,  and  notwithstanding  all 
he  had  learned  on  the  Continent,  he  fell  upon 
MKoneil'n  bounds,  burning  the  property  and 
killing  men,  women,  and  childreu.  Such  raids 
were  not  infrequent,  and  thus  mutual  vengeauco 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  eon  through 
successive  generations. 

James  kept  faithfully  the  promise  which  he 
hail  made  to  his  Scotch  subjects  in  his  farewell 
siuu-iauce  at  St.    Giles's   Church,   when  the 


preacher  exhorted  him  to  be  mindful  of  Ciod'6 
mercies  and  not  to  forget  his  countrymen. 
James  arose  from  his  seat  and  promised  "  to 
have  a  care  of  them  ami  their  good;"  aud  gave 
them  a  most  loving  and  kind  farewell.  A  tem- 
perate prejudice  in  favour  of  former  friends 
would  have  been  laudable;  but  the  unqualified 
distinction  which,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
I  he  made  in  favour  of  Scottish  interests  ami 
connexions,  was  naturally  productive  of  much 
comment  and  envious  feeling  among  his  Eiu;- 
lish  subjects.  Evidence  of  the  English  antipathy 
towards  the  northern  and  penniless  favourites 
of  James  may  be  traced  in  the  answer  of  Guy 
Fawkes  to  a  Scottish  nobleuian  who  assisted  in 
interrogatnig  him  before  the  Council.  When 
asked  by  the  latter  for  what  purpose  he  had 
collected  60  large  a  quantity -of  gunpowder,  he 
replied, — "To  blow  the  Scottish  beggars  back 
to  their  native  mountains." 

The  power  and  influence  of  the  Romish  Church 
had  been  shaken  in  Scotland  without  those  con- 
vulsions and  social  changes  which  had  accom- 
panied the  English  Reformation;  but  whether 
the  policy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation, 
and  whether  the  principles  of  the  "First  Book 
of  Discipline,"  were  wholly  right  and  beneficial, 
are  questions  on  which  men  have  greatly  dif- 
fered, aud  respecting  which  it  is  most  probable 
that  strong  differences  will  continue  to  prevail 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  government  of 
the  Church  by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  assem- 
blies, was  finally  established  in  the  year  1592; 
and  though  vacant  bishoprics  continued  to  bo 
■applied,  the  incumbent*  were  not  permitted  to 
claim  superiority  over  other  pastors.  Even  this, 
however,  gave  offence  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
who  laboured  for  its  abolition,  aud  James  him- 
self affected  to  be  a  zealous  Presbyterian.  In 
15'JO,  addressing  the  General  Assembly,  he 
i  praised  God  that  he  was  born  in  such  a  time 
as  in  a  time  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel;  to  such 
a  place  as  to  be  king  of  such  a  Kirk.  "The 
Kirk  of  Geneva  keepeth  I'asch  and  Yule;  what 
have  they  for  them?  They  have  no  institution. 
As  for  our  neighbour  Kirk  in  England,  their 
service  is  an  evil  said  masse  in  English;  they 
want  nothing  of  the  masse  but  the  liftings.  I 
charge  you  my  good  people — ministers,  doctors, 
elders,  nobles,  gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand 
to  your  purity,  and  to  exhort  the  people  to  do 
the  same,  ami  I  forsooth,  so  long  as  I  brook 
my  life  ami  crown,  shall  maintain  the  same 
against  all  deadly."  Yet  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, (such  was  the  insincerity  of  this  monarch,) 
that  he  had  even  then  determined  ou  the  sub- 
i  verting   of  this  institution,  which  he  charged 
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isters  sought  to  establish  a  democracy  in  the 
lanil,  and  to  bear  the  sway  of  all  the  govern- 


the  people,  and  so  solemnly  pledge.!  himself,  to  counsel.  We  must  dischnrgc  our  duty,  or  else 
maintain;  for,  in  his  "Basilieuii  Duron"  he  con-  he  enemies  to  Christ  and  you.  Therefore,  Sir, 
tends  that  "parity  atnonirst  ministers  cannot  as  divers  tiuies  before,  so  now  I  must  tell  you, 
agree  with  monarchy,  that  without  bishops  the  tliat  there  are  two  kin^s  and  two  kingdoms, 
three  estates  cannot  be  established  ;   that  mill-    There  is  Christ   and   His  Kingdom,  the  Kirk, 

whose  subject  King  James  VI.  is,  and  of  whose 
kingdom  he  is  not  a  king,  nor  a  head,  nor  a 
ment;  that  in  time  they  hope,  by  the  example  lord,  but  a  member;  and  they  whom  Christ 
of  the  .Tclesiast/cal  policy,  to  draw  the  civil  to  hath  called,  and  commanded  to  watch  over  His 
the  same  parity;  that  no  man  is  to  be  more  Kirk,  ami  govern  His  spiritual  kingdom,  have 
hated  of  a  king  than  a  promt  Puritan;  and  that  sufficient  authority  and  power  from  Him  to  do 
the  chief  of  them  arc  not  to  be  allowed  to  so,  which  no  Christian  king  should  control  nor 
brook  the  land."  discharge,  but  fortify  and  assist,  otherwise  they 

This  opinion  of  the  ambitious  views  of  the  are  not  faithful  subjects  to  Christ;" — with  much 
Scottish  Reformed  clergy  was  not  Uevoid    of  1  more  in  a  similar  strain. 

reason.    Their  number  included  not  a  few  men       Such  lofty  pretensions  were  as  irreconcilable 


of  great  talent,  learning,  and  piety,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  were  very  much  possessed  by 
the  vice  of  priestly  ambition.  This  form  of 
officialism   is  sure  to  assert  its  unjust  preten- 


with  tfood  government  as  with  the  jus  divinum 
of  killers ;  but,  as  at  that  time,  justice  was  lame 
as  well  as  blind  in  Scotland,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  people    laboured    under  the  most  galling 


sions,  irrespective  of  peculiar  theological  dog-  oppression,  a  system  founded  upon  popularity 

mas;  and  must  be  strenuously  resisted  as  much  promised  them  relief.    Yet  it  is  not  wonderful 

when  displayed  by  Protestants  as  by  Romauists.  that  the  power  of  the  Church,  clashing  with 

The  language  and  proceedings  of  many  of  the  that  of  the  throne,  should  have  kindled  a  dc- 

Scottish  Presbyterian  clergy  indicated  claims  to  sire  in  the  monarch  to  repress  it;    and  had 

spiritual  supremacy  and  infallibility  which  could  .lames  and  his  successors  endeavoured  merely 

be   nowhere   allowed    without    prejudice   and  to  confine  it  within  constitutional  limits,  or,  in 

danger  to  the  community  at  large.    Proofs  of  other  words,  had  they  bereft  it  of  all  legislative 

this  exist  in  abundance,  and  the  subject  has  and  judicial  authority,   and  made  it  virtually 

been  most  fully  gone  into  by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  Krastian,  or  subordinate   to   the  civil  power, 

the  Introduction  to  his  Constitutional  History  their  course  would  have  been  intelligible  and 

(chap,  iv.),  and  by  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  "  History  consistent  with  itself.    From  their  violent  and 

of  Civilization,"    One  illustration  only  need  be  I  corrupt  measures  to  overturn  Presbyterianism, 

given,  as  furnished  in  Calderwood's  M  History  and  to  impose  Episcopacy,  they  and  their  ad- 

of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland."    "At  a  conference  visers  must  bt,  considered  as  responsible  for  all 

between  the  king  and  some  ministers  in  1596,  the  direful  effects  of  such  impolitic  and  tyran- 

Mr.  James  Melville,  their  mouth,  showed  that  nical  proceedings. 

the  commissioners  appointed  by  the   General  The  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne 

Assembly  to  watch  in  so  dangerous  a  time,  had  opened  up  the  prospect   of  carrying  out  his 

convened  with  certain  of  tho  brethren  at  Cupar,  favourite  scheme.     He  had  already,  by  means 

The  king  interrupted  him,  and  challenged  the  j  of  bribes  and  promises,  secured  tho  adhesion  of 

meeting  as  seditious  and  without  warrant,  and  some  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  although  others 

said  they  made  themselves  and  their  country  among  them,  with  the  sagacity  of  aclf-interest, 

conceive  fear  when  there  was  none.  Mr.  James  foresaw  that  one  effect  would  be  "to  establish 

began  to  reply,  after  his  mild  manner,  but  Mr.  lordships"  among   them;    and   now  the  king 

Andrew  taketh  the  speech  from  him,  and  how-  sought  to  introduce  a  modified  episcopacy,  and 

beit  the  king  was  in  anger,  yet  he  uttered  their  \  by  promises,  threats,  rewards,  deposition,  and 

commission  as  from  the  mighty  God.    Calling  banishment,  he  obtained  the   consent   of  the 

the  king  'God's  silly  vassal,'  and  taking  him  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  to  a  plan  whereby 

by  the  sleeve,  said  this  in  effect: — 'Sir,    we  !  bishops  should  be  appointed  by  himself  from  a 

will  humbly  reverence  your   Majesty   always,  list   of   nominees    to   be  presented  by  them, 

namely,  in  public;  but  we  have  this  occasion  to  These  prelates  were  to  be  the  moderators  or 

be  with  your  Majesty  in  private,  and  you  arc  presidents  of  all  ecelesisistical   assemblies.  In 


brought  iu  extreme  danger,  both  of  your  life 
and  of  your  crown,  and  with  you  the  country 
and  Kirk  of  God  is  like  to  be  wracked  for  not 


1609,  two  Courts  of  High  Commission  (after- 
wan  is  united)  were  constituted  by  the  royal 
fiat.     Under  the  cognizance  of  this  tribunal  fell 


telling  you  truth,  and  giving    you  a   faithful    all  act*  and  words  importing  a  dislike  to  the 
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>*tat<"  of  bishops,  and  most  offences  against 
morals  or  society.  The  judges,  chiefly  eccle- 
siastics and  all  tools  of  government,  were  em- 
(H.wered  to  depose  ministers,  and  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  subjects  in  general  by 
arbitrary  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  even  by 
the  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication,  which 
*.  iiteuce,  as  was  specially  provided  for  by 
Statute,  was  accompanied  with  extrusion  of  the 
excommunicated  from  their  lands,  rooms,  and 
possessions.  "This  commission,"  says  Calder- 
wood,  "put  the  king  in  possession  of  that  which 
he  had  long  time  hunted  for,  to  wit,  of  abso- 
lute power,  to  use  the  bodies  and  goods  of  his 
subjects  at  pleasure,  without  form  or  process  of 
the  common  law."  In  this  way  was  Episcopacy 
« ctablished,  and  to  ensure  success  to  the  king's 
views  and  power  to  the  bishops,  temporal  offices 
of  the  highest  description  were  heaped  upon 
them.  Yet  after  they  had  become  lords  in 
Parliament,  council,  exchequer,  session,  of  tem- 
poral lands  and  regalities,  patrons  of  benefices, 
moderators  of  synods  and  presbyteries,  and 
commissioners  in  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, the  king  and  the  coadjutors  still  feared  a 
General  Assembly.  As,  however,  the  subver- 
sion of  liberty  is  most  surely  accomplished 
through  a  show  of  popular  forms,  an  Assembly, 
(or,  rather,  a  meeling  under  that  name,)  was 
judged  necessary  for  perfecting  the  design. 
But  a  free  election  was  not  to  be  trusted;  the 
teij  time  of  meeting  was  studiously  concealed ; 
select  individuals  were  summoned  by  the  special 
order  of  the  king,  without  even  the  appearance 
of  pnblic  choice.  An  assembly  so  composed, 
and  influenced  by  bribery,  promises,  and 
threats,  was  easily  induced  to  give  its  sanction 
to  the  preconceived  conclusions  of  the  court; 
and  these  were  immediately  enforced  by  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  the  subject,  of  whatever 
degree,  to  impugn  them  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  commanding  magistrates  to  imprison 
such  as  should  iufringe  the  injunction  till  the 
lords  of  the  council  determined  their  punish- 
ment. Private  individuals  were  ordered,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  themselves  adjudged  guilty, 
to  inform  against  those  who,  in  their  hearing, 
transferred  the  command. 

Having,  by  such  crooked  policy  and  arbitrary 
proceedings,  established  Episcopacy  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Presbyterian  polity,  the  next  ob- 
ject of  James  was  to  substitute  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  For 
this  purpose  he  visited  his  native  country  in 
1617,  and,  though  he  had  sufficient  prudence 
to  abstain  from  changes  recommended  earnestly 
bj  Laud  (who  accompanied  him)  which  he  per- 


ceived Would  kindle  the  flame  of  rebellion,  he 
proceeded  far  enough  to  disgust  the  people 
without  satisfying  himself.  The  Scotch  bishops, 
who,  like  renegades  in  general,  wen-  eng.  r  upon 
any  terms  to  purchase  the  favour  of  their  new 
master,  as  a  recompense  for  conscious  treachery 
and  the  abhorrence  of  their  old  friends,  and  to 
revenge  upon  the  latter  the  feelings  of  which 
they  knew  themselves  to  be  worthy  objects,  had 
flattered  the  king  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy 
compliance  in  the  people.  But  such  symptoms 
of  strong  disgust  soon  broke  out  as  damped  his 
hopes,  displeased  him  with  the  bishops,  whom  he 
called  "dolt«"  and  "deceivers,"  and  led  him  to 
refuse  the  urgent  advice  of  Land  to  introduce 
the  rites  by  force.  In  the  imperious  tone,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  executed  part  of  his  plan, 
and  the  humour  with  which  he  relinquished 
the  rest,  may  be  traced  ample  proof  of  an  ar- 
bitrary disposition.  Some  of  the  ministry  had 
met  to  protest  to  Parliament  against  an  Act 
which  was  secretly  prepared  to  declare  that, 
whatever  should  be  determined  by  the  king  in 
regard  to  rites,  with  the  advice  of  the  prelates 
and  a  competent  number  of  the  clergy,  should 
receive  the  force  and  operation  of  a  law.  The 
two  who  had  subscribed  litis  protest,  and  Caldcr- 
wood  who  had  drawn  it,  were  summoned 
before  the  High  Commission,  where  James  him- 
self presided,  and  poured  out  insulting  language 
that  would  have  degraded  the  meanest  judge; 
and  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  the  subscribers 
were  punished  with  deprivation  and  imprison- 
ment, and  Calderwood  himself  with  exile. 

In  a  packed  assembly  held  at  Perth,  in  1621. 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Sacrament  should  be 
received  kneeling,  that  it  and  baptism  might  be 
administered  privately,  that  children  should  be 
confirmed,  and  that  certain  holy  festivals  should 
be  observed.  To  understand  the  storm  of  in- 
dignation which  these  articles  provoked,  it  is 
needful  to  remember  that  by  numbers  of  devout 
pereons  such  practices  were  regarded  with  pe- 
culiar horror  ami  aversion  as  tending  to  Koine; 
and  every  effort  to  compel  their  general 
adoption  only  provoked  greater  resistance. 
Fortunately  for  James,  other  matters  intervened 
to  occupy  him,  and  his  death  occurred  within 
three  years,  but  the  ill-judged  attempt  to  im- 
pose Episcopacy  on  Scotland  was  persisted  in 
by  his  demented  son,  and  it  contributed  in  no 
'  .small  measure  to  his  overthrow.  It  demands 
this  particular  notice,  therefore,  as  one  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  causation;  and  for  the 
same  reason  ecclesiastical  movements  need  to 
be  followed  closely  and  carefully  in  order  to 
I  uHerstand  the  great  political  revolution  of  the 
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middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wliich  was  than  to  the  complex  relations  of  a  great  em- 
largely  brought  about  by  religious  causes.         j  pire.    But  in  the  character  of  James  I.  there 

I  were  vices  more  censurable  than  have  yet  been 
James  <lie<l  at  Theobalds  on  the  twenty-  described.  It  demands  the  gravest  censure  that 
seventh  of  March,  1625,  not  without  suspicion  a  prince  should  have  made  it  the  great  object 
of  his  end  having  been  hastened  by  the  pseudo- 1  of  his  reign  to  substitute  the  despotic  theory 
medic*]  treatment  of  Buckingham  and  his  of  the  old  civil  law,  in  the  place  of  the  free 
mother,  through  a  "wise  woman"  introduced   principles  of  the  English  constitution;  and  that 


by  them,  wim  administered  potions  am)  applied 
plasters  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  not  only  true,  as  is  stated  even  by  his 
apologists,  that  all  the  virtues  of  this  monarch 


to  gratify  the  nun  who  flattered  him  in  this 
meditated  wrong  against  his  people,  and  to  be 
avenged  on  those  wbo  endeavoured,  though 
with  the  most  studied  decorum,  to  counteract 
this  evil  purpose,  he  should  be  guilty  of  fre- 


snffercd  from  the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  qtient  acts  of  oppression.  But  this  was  not  all. 
vices,  but  they  were  all  so  unstable,  that  no  The  monarch  who,  while  pursuing  this  course, 
one  of  them  which  seemed  to  affect  him  on  the  betrayed  weaknesses  which  must  have  made 
one  day  could  be  relied  upon  as  certain  to  pos-  him  an  object  of  pity,  was  prone  to  faults 
sees  any  decided  influence  over  him  on  the  which  deserved  a  stronger  reprobation,  and  a 
morrow.     Nor  is  it  enough  to  say   that  his 1  slave  to   vices  which  could   not  fail  to  make 


generosity  bordered  on  profusion, — it  should  be 
added,  that  it  had  scarcely  the  slightest  con- 
nexion with  principle,  and  that  it  was  often 
exercised  at  the  cost  of  justice  and  of  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  humanity.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  his  native  temperament  did  not  in- 
cline him  towards  cruelty;  yet,  like  all  cowards, 


him  an  object  of  disgust.  The  contemporary 
writers  complain  equally  of  his  utter  faithless- 
ness, and  his  habitual  profaneness;  those  who 
knew  him  most  intimately,  being  too  well 
aware  that  his  most  solemn  asseverations  were 
not  to  be  trusted;  and  they  express  themselves 
astonished  that  a  monarch  claiming  precedence 


he  could  be  most  cruel,  rand  when  under  the  |  <-f  all  princes  in  matter  of  religion,  should  be 
influence  of  persons  who  had  acquired  an  found  so  much  wanting  with  regard  to  ordinary 
ascendancy  over  him,  or  when  opposed  in  some  j  integrity.  Tin1  frivolity,  the  sensuality,  and  the 
of  his  favourite  projects  or  speculations,  he  crimes  of  the  court  were  deplorable  in  them- 
scrupled  at  nothing.    His  judgment,  applauded    selves,  and  they  exercised  a  pernicious  influence 

upon  the  country.  Majesty  abused  itself  to 
teach  the  subjects  to  pour  contempt  on  all  piety 
that  was  not  after  the  artificial  court  pattern ; 
to  sneer  at  conscientiousness;  and  to  disregard 
the  ordinary  decency  of  life.  The  court  was  a 
scene    of  open   profligacy;    "equal,"    as  Mr. 


as  it  has  sometimes  been,  was  not  much  less 
frail  than  his  temper;  his  shrewdness  at  one 
hour,  or  on  one  topic,  appearing  wholly  to  fail 
him  as  the  next  occurred.  It  is  remarkable 
that  of  all  his  favourite  schemes,  there  was  not 
one  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  a  failnre; 


those  concerning  which  he  was  most  sanguine  Hallam  remarks,  "to  that  of  Charles  II.  in  the 
proving,  in  the  end,  the  most  hopeless.    Thus  j  laxity  of  female  virtue,  and  without  any  sort  of 

parallel  in  some  other  respects."  "A  prince," 
says  Roger  Cuke,  "so  poor  before  he  came  to 
the  crown  of  England,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  pension  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
allowed  him,  he  could  not  have  maintained  the 
maxims  in  the  place  of  acknowledging  the  |  garb  of  many  of  our  English  gentry;  and  being 
rights  demanded  by  the  people;  and  the  mar-  '  come  to  the  crown  of  England,  not  only  the 
Huge  alliance  with  Spain,  all  were  matters  sacred  patrimony  of  it  was  squandered  and  em- 
which  he  long  prosecuted,  but  none  of  which  1  barrassed  upon  debauched  and  profane  favour- 
were  accomplished.    It  is  true,  t  he  failure  of  I  ites,  but  the  people  otherwise  oppressed  with 


tin'  union  of  the  two  kingdoms;  the  suppression 
of  English  Pnritanism;  the  reconciling  of  his 
Catholic  subjects;  the  extension  of  Protestan- 
tism over  Ireland,  and  of  Episcopacy  over  Scot- 
land;  the  establishment    of   certain  arbitrary 


the  negotiation  with  Spain  is  to  be  attributed, 
mainly,  to  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  Buckingham, 
but  the  commencement  and  the  obstinate  pro- 
secution of  that  scheme,  so  unacceptable  to  his 
subjects,  must  be  charged  upon  James  himself. 
His  discernment  was  rather  acute  than  com- 
prehensive or  profound,  and  was  much  more 


almost  infinite  monopolies  and  projects  which 
the  nation  never  before  heard  of,  and  as  they 
were  new,  6o  were  they  all  illegal;  and  all  these 
to  make  his  favourites  rich,  while  he  continued 
the  poorest  king  that  ever  governed  England. 
Jostled  in  his  throne  by  the  presbytery  in 
Scotland,  yet  nothing  less  than  'sacred'  would 


adapted  to  the  tsinall    matters    of  private  life  i  down  with  him  from  the  clergy  in  Eugland, 
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though  his  dissolute  life  an. I  profane  conversa-  "The  first  is, — By  no  means  to  credit  the 

fog  were  diametrically  <  ppnsite."  wide-spread  report  that  these  Seventeenth-Cen- 

His  maxims  of  government  were  despotic;  tury  Pnritans  were  superstitions  crackhrained 

and  liad  the  feebleness  of  his  character  per-  persons;  given  up  to  enthusiasm,  the  most  part 

mitted,  he  would  have  act d  them  consistently  of  them;  the  minor  ruling  part  being  cunning 

'  nt.    He  was  perpetually  offending  his  Parlia-  men,  who  knew  how  to  assume  the  dialect  of 

went  by  an  avowal  of  arb.trary  principles,  yet  the  others,  and  thereby,  as  skilful  Maehiavels, 

■as  destitute  of  the  foresight  and  intrepidity  to  dupe  them.  This  is  a  wide-spread  report; 
necessary  for  their  maintenance.     He  awakened  |  but  an  untrue  one.     I  advise  my  reader  to  try 


opposition  by  his  pretention!,  and  then,  alarmed 
»t  any  danger,  he  rendered  himself  ridiculous 
kj  tlip  manner  in  which  he  withdrew  them. 
Hi*  ecclesiastical  government  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  all  those    evils   which  embittered  the 


precisely  the  opposite  hypothesis.  To  consider 
that  his  Fathers,  who  had  thought  about  this 
World  very  seriously  indeed,  and  with  very 
considerable  thinking  faculty  indeed,  were  not 
quite  so  far  behindhand   in  their  conclusions 


rtign  and  produced  the  tragical  death  of  his   respecting  it.  That  actually  their  'enthusiasms,' 


son.  Surrounding  himself  with  a  servile  clergy, 
be  repaid  their  flattery  by  a  zealous  support  of 
ilit-ir  immunities,  and  by  a  merciless  proscrip- 
tion of  their  foes.  He  hated  the  Puritans  as 
lirartily  as  any  of  his  bishops,  and  brought  to 
their  persecution  all  the  rancour  and  fierceness 
of  polemical  strife.  The  clergy,  in  response, 
brat  themselves  to  the  support  of  his  prcroga- 


if  well  seen  into,  were  not  foolish  but  wise. 
That  Machiavelism,  Cant,  Official  Jargon, 
whereby  a  man  speaks  openly  what  he  does 
not  mean,  were,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
much  rarer  than  they  had  ever  since  been....  I 
counsel  the  reader  to  leave  all  that  of  Cant, 
Dupery,  Machiavelism,  and  so  forth,  decisively 
lying  at  the  threshold.   He  will  be  wise  to  believe 


Utc,  with  a  zeal  fired  by  self-interest  and  by  i  that  these  Puritans  do  mean  what  they  say,  and  to 
the  official  hatred  of  all  rivals.  "No  bishop!  '  try  unimpeded  if  he  cau  discover  what  that  is. 
no  king!"  was  a  convenient  war-cry;  but  the  |  Oradually  a  very  stupendous  phenomenon  may 
K-quel  proved  how  much  more  easy    it  is  to  ,  rise  on  his  astonished  eye.    A  practical  world 


sr.. use  than  to  allay  the  demon  of  strife. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Seventeenth- Century  struggle:  Principle*  in- 
volved. Character  of  Charles  the  First,  //is 
Faithlessness.  Early  contests  icith  the  people. 
Treatment  of  Parliaments.  Assumptions  in  the 
Prerogative.    /Use  of  Laud. 

a.d.  1625. 

Mr.  Carlyle  says  in  bis  "Cromwell's  Letters 
•ad  Speeches,"  (i.  112,)— "The  Seventeenth 
•  enmry  was  not  a  waste  rubbish-continent  of 
Ktishworth-Nalson  State-papers,  of  Philosophi- 
cal Scrpticisms,  Ddlcttantisms,  Dry-as-dust 
Torpedoisuis; — but  an  actual  flesh-and-blood 
Fact;  with  colour  in  its  cheeks,  with  awful 
angust  hemic  thoughts  in  its  heart,  and  at  last 
with  steel  sword  in  its  hand !  Theoretically, 
ibis  ig  a  most  small  postulate,  conceded  at  once 
Lj  everybody,  but  practically  it  is  a  very  large 
one,  seldom  or  never  conceded;  the  due  practi- 
cal conceding  of  it  amounts  to  much,  indeed  to 
the  sure  promise  of  all.  I  will  venture  to  give 
the  reader  two  little  pieces  of  advice,  which,  if 
his  uperience  resemble  mine,  may  prove  farther* 
x.iiie  to  him  in  this  inquiry:  they  include 
the  essence  of  all  that  I  have  discovered  re- 
tpeetii.g  it. 


based  on  Belief  in  Cod;  such  as  many  centuries 
had  seen  before,  but  as  never  any  century  since 
has  been  privileged  to  see.  It  was  the  last 
glimpse  of  it  in  our  world,  this  of  English 
Puritanism:  very  great,  very  glorious;  tragical 
enough  to  all  thinking  hearts  that  look  ou  it 
from  these  days  of  ours. 

"My  second  advice  is, — Not  to  imagine  that 
it  was  'Constitution,'  'Liberty  of  the  people  to 
tax  themselves,'  'Privilege  of  Parliament.' 
'Triennial  or  annual  Parlanients',  or  any  modi- 
fication of  these  sublime  Privileges  now  waxing 
somewhat  faint  in  our  admirations,  that  mainly 
animated  our  GfOmwells,  Pyms,  and  Hampdens 
to  the  heroic  efl'orts  we  still  admire  in  retro- 
spect. Not  these  very  measurable  'Privileges,' 
but  a  far  other  and  deeper,  which  could  not  be 
measured;  of  which  these,  and  all  grand  social 
improvements  whatsoever,  are  the  corollary. 
Our  ancient  Puritan  Reformers  were,  as  all 
Reformers  that  will  ever  much  benefit  this 
Earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  Heavenly  Pur- 
pose. To  see  Cod's  own  Law,  then  universally 
acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  is  in  the  holy 
Written  Book,  made  good  in  this  world,  to  see 
this:  it  was  a  thing  worth  living  for  and  dying 
for!  Eternal  Justice;  that  Cud's  Will  be  done 
ou  Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven:  corollaries  enough 
will  flow  from  that,  if  that  be  there ;  if  that  be 
not  there,  no  corollary  good  for  much  will  How. 
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It  wos  the  general  spirit  of  England  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century." 

Charles  bore  no  resemblance  to  his  father. 
He  was  not  a  driveller,  or  a  pedant,  or  a  buf- 
foon, or  a  coward.  It  would  be  absurd  t<> 
deny  that  he  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  exquisite  taste  in  the  Hue  arts,  and  of 
strict  morals  in  private  life.  His  talents  for 
business  were  respectable;  his  demeanour  was 
kiiiLrly.  But  he  was  false,  imperious,  obstinate, 
narrow-minded,  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  his 


I  he  was  the  sole  judge."    Charles  was  not  only 
!  a  most  unscrupulous  but  a  most  unlucky  dis- 
sembler.   There  never  was  a  politiciau  to  whom 
so  many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought 
home  by   undeniable   evidence.      He  publicly 
disclaimed  all  thought  of  .  ailing  in  foreign  aid 
against  his  people;    he   privately  solicited  aid 
!  from  Franc,  from  Denmark,  and  from  Lor- 
1  raino.     He     publicly    denied    that    he  em- 
ployed papists ;  at  the  same  time  he  privately 
sent  to  his  generals  directions  to  employ  every 


OKEAT  SFU.  or   <  IIAKLEH 


people,  unobservant  of  the  signs  of  his  times. 
The  whole  principle  of  his  government  wns  re- 
sistance to  public  opinion,  nor  did  he  make 
any  real  concession  to  that  opinion  till  it  mat- 
tered not  whether  he  resisted  or  conceded;  till 
the  nation  which  had  long  ceased  to  love  or 
trust  him  had  also  ceased  to  fear  him. 

"Faithlessness,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  the 
chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  i.s  the  chief 
stain  on  his  memory.  He  was,  iu  truth,  im- 
pelled by  an  incurable  propensity  to  dark  and 
crooked  ways.  It  may  seem  strange  that  his 
conscience,  which,  on  occasions  of  little  moment, 
was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never  have 
reproached  him  with  this  great  vice.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfidious,  not 
only  from  constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also 
on  principle.  He  seems  to  have  leaned  from 
the  theologians  whom  he  most  esteemed,  that 
between  him  ami  his  subjects  there  could  be 
uothing  in  the  nature  of  mutual  contract;  that 
he  could  not,  even  if  he  would,  divest  himself 
of  his  despotic  authority;  and  that  in  every 
promise  which  he  made,  there  was  an  implied 
reservation,  that  such  a  promise  must  be  broken 
iu  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  necessity 


papist  that  Would  serve.  He  publicly  took  the 
sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a  pledge  that  he  never 
would  even  connive  at  popery:  he  privately 
assured  hit  wife,  that  he  intended  to  fob  rate 
popery  in  England,  and  he  authorized  Lord 
(ilamorgan  to  promise  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  Then  he  attempted  to  clear 
himself  at  his  agent's  expense.  Glamorgan  re- 
ceived, in  the  royal  hand-writing,  reprimands 
intended  to  be  read  by  others,  and  eulogies 
which  were  to  be  seen  only  by  himself.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  hail  insincerity  tainted 
the  kind's  whole  nature,  that  his  most  devoted 
friends  could  not  refrain  from  complaining  to 
each  other,  with  bitter  grief  ami  shame,  of  his 
crooked  policy.  His  defeats,  they  said,  gave 
them  less  pain  than  his  intrigues.  All  this  will 
be  made  apparent  in  numberless  instances  in 
narrating  the  events  of  his  reign.  Moreover, 
he  would  not  discriminate  between  his  personal 
and  official  rights,  but  claimed  for  himself  and 
for  his  own  exclusive  use  that  which  properly 
belonged  to  his  high  office  for  the  behoof  of 
the  nation  at  large. 

It  was  the  infelicity  of  Charles  to  be  totally 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  people  over 
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whom  he  ruled,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  Instead  of  looking  abroad 
on  the  spirit  of  the  ape  with  an  enlightened 
and  philosophical  eve,  he  was  solicitous  to  imi- 
tate the  worst  actions  of  his  predecessors,  and 
to  render  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  which 
bad  been  devised  for  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
the  sepulchre  in  which  its  spirit  should  be  en- 
tombed. Had  his  Parliaments  been  subservient 
to  hi*  pleasure,  he  would  have  convened  them 
as  often  as  his  necessities  required;  but,  when 
they  presunii'd  to  question  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  and  t<>  reflect  on  his  advisers,  he  was 
astonished  at  their  temerity,  and  hastily  dis- 
missed them  to  their  homes.  Thus,  during  the 
second  Parliament  of  his  reign,  which  assem- 
bled in  February,  1626,  he  plainly  told  them 
in  :i  letter  to  the  Speaker  not  to  inquire  after 
grievances;  and  in  reference  to  complaints  re- 
specting Buckingham,  he  said,— "I  must  let  yon 
know,  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants 
to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as 
are  of  eminent  place  and  near  to  me."  II 
added,  on  the  subject  concerning  which  alone 
he  cared  to  convene  the  Legislature: — "  I  would 
yon  would  hasten  for  my  supply,  or  else  it 
will  be  worse  for  yourselves,  for  if  any  ill 
happen,  I  think  I  shall  be  the  last  that  shall 
fed  it." 

Such  was  the  language  which  a  young  sover- 
eign of  twenty-five  years  of  age  thought  proper 
to  address  iu  the  first  year  of  his  reign  to  an 
asMiiibly  that  comprised  men  of  high  birth,  of 
large  experience,  and  of  great  reputation.  It 
is  matter  for  lasting  wonder,  and  it  conclusively 
proves  the  loyalty  and  the  love  of  order  dis- 
played by  the  English  gentry  and  yeomen  of 
those  times,  that  snch  offensive  statement* 
could  be  made  without  provoking  instant  pro- 
tect and  resistance.  Yet,  whatever  those  Eng- 
lish gentry  and  yeomen  thought  and  felt,  such 
was  their  reverence  for  the  high  office  of  king- 
ship that  the*  bore  this,  and  much  more,  for 
fifteen  years,  ere  they  resorted  to  extreme  mea- 
sures. Even  their  strongest  remonstrances  to 
the  king  on  repeated  acts  of  misgovemmcnt 
and  on  repeated  violations  of  the  royal  word, 
•  re  couched  in  terms  of  the  greatest  respect 
for  his  person  and  office,  and  are  expressly- 
directed  at  the  evil-advisers  by  whom  they  be- 
lieved he  was  instigated.  The  long-snflVring  of 
the  nation  during  those  years  of  governmental 
fraud,  falsehood,  insult,  extortion,  and  illegality, 
is  a  subject  of  standing  admiration. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Speaker,  tbe  king,  finding  the  Commons  to 
be  still  bent  on  tbe  redress  of  crying  grievances 


and  on  the  prosecution  of  Buckingham,  pent 
for  the  two  Houses  to  Whitehall  and  in  a  marked 
manner  thanked  the  Lords  for  their  course, 
while  he  added, — "And  you,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Commons,  I  am  sorry  that  I  may  not  justly 
give  the  same  thanks  to  you;  but  I  must  tel*. 
you  that  I  am  come  here  to  show  you  youi 
errors,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  unparliamentary 
proceedings  in  this  Parliament.  But  I  do  not 
despair,  because  you  6hall  sec  your  faults  so 
clearly  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  that  you  may  so 
amend  your  proceeding  that  this  Parliament 
shall  end  comfortably  and  happily,  though  at 
the  beginning  it  hath  hail  some  rubs."  Then 
the  Lord  Keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressed 
the  royal  affection  for  Parliaments,  when  con- 
ducted after  an  approved  fashion;  glancing  ob- 
liquely at  "the  irregular  humoars  of  some  parti- 
cular persons;"  promising  to  hear  and  answer 
just  grievances  after  his  reasonable  demands 
were  satisfied;  asserting  a  high  claim  for  the 
royal  rights;  drawing  a  distinction  "betwixt 
counsel  and  controlling,  ami  between  liberty  and 
the  abuse  of  liberty"  on  the  side  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  Lord  Keeper  proceeded  to  name 
two  members  who  had  rendered  themselves 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  king  by  their  speeches, 
and  blamed  the  House  for  having  listened  to 
them.  "It  is  therefore  his  Majesty's  express 
and  final  commandment  that  you  yield  obedience 
unto  those  directions  which  yon  have  formerly 
received,  and  cease  this  unparliamentary  inqui- 
sition, and  commit  unto  his  Majesty's  care,  and 
wisdom,  and  jnstice,  the  future  reformation  of 
these  things  which  you  suppose  to  be  other- 
wise than  they  should  be." 

These  are  by  no  means  solitary  specimens  of 
the  harsh  and  imprudent  language  in  which  the 
second  Stuart  monarch  thought  fit  to  address 
the  national  representatives.  The  fact  is  that 
Charles  disliked  and  dreaded  Parliaments  as 
much  as  his  father  had  done,  and  resorted  to 
them  only  when  absolutely  compelled.  The 
infrequency  with  which  the  Legislature  met, 
and  the  nominal  time  of  sitting,  including  Sun- 
days and  all  adjournments,  will  appear  from  the 
following  list  :— 

June  18,  1625,  to  July  11,  1625,  =  24  days. 
Augnst  1,  1  fi25,  to  Aug.  12,  1625,  12 
February  6,  1626,  to  June  15,  1626,  130  „ 
March  17,  1626,  to  Jane  26, 1628,  102  „ 
January  20,  162i»,  to  March  10,  1629,  50  „ 
April  13,  lH40,to  May  5,  lfi-|0,_=  23  „ 
November3,  1640,  the  Long  Parliament  began. 

Bolingbroke  correctly  observes  of  the  first 
Stuart, — "The  doctrines  which  established  the 
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unbounded  and  ineffable  prerogative  of  the 
king;  whieh  reduced  tbe  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment to  be  no  longer  an  ancient  and  undoubted 
right  and  inheritance,  but  derived  them  from 
the  permission  and  toleration  of  the  crown,  and 
declared  them  liable  to  be  retrenched  at  the 
will  of  the  prince;  and  which  by  necessary  con- 
sequence  changed  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution,  from  that  of  a  free  to 
that  of  an  arbitrary  government, — all  these  doc- 
trines or  the  principles  on  wliich  they  were 
established,  had  been  already  publicly  and  fre- 
quently asserted  by  King  James.  They  were 
the  language  of  the  court;  and  a  party  had 
been  formed  in  the  nation,  who  made  profes- 
sion of  them.  They  were  maintained  in  conver- 
sation. They  were  pleaded  for  in  print;  and 
they  became  soon  afterwards  the  disgrace  and 
profanation  of  the  pulpit."  And  he  afterwards, 
with  complete  truth,  says  of  Charles  himself, — 
"King  Charles  came  a  party  man  to  the 
throne,  and  he  continued  an  invasion  on  tin- 
people's  rights,  whilst  he  imagined  himself  only 
concerned  in  the  defence  of  his  own.  This 
prince  had  sucked  in  with  his  milk  those  absurd 
principles  of  government  whieh  his  father  was 
bo  industrious,  and,  unhappily  for  king  and 
people,  so  successful,  in  propagating.  He  found 
them  espoused,  as  true  principles  both  of  reli- 
gion and  policy,  by  a  whole  party  in  the  nation, 
whom  he  esteemed  friends  to  the  constitution 
in  Church  and  State.  He  found  them  opposed 
by  a  parly,  whom  he  looked  on  indiscriminately 
as  enemies  to  the  Church  and  to  monarchy. 
Can  we  wonder  that  he  grew  zealous  in  a  cause 
which  he  understood  to  concern  him  eo  nearly, 
and  in  which  he  saw  so  many  men  who  had  not 
the  same  interest,  and  might,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  act  on  a  principle  of  conscience, 
equally  zealous?  With  this  habitual  bias  upon 
him,  King  Charles  came  to  the  throne;  and  to 
complete  the  misfortune,  he  had  given  all  his 
confidence  to  a  madman.  An  honest  minister 
might  have  shown  him  how  wrong  his  measures 
were;  a  wise  one  how  ill-timed.  Buckingham  was 
incapable  of  either.  The  violence  and  haughti- 
ness of  his  temper  confirmed  his  master  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  uieasnres;  and  the  character  of 
the  first  minister  became  that  of  the  admini- 
stration." 

The  assumptions  of  James  the  First  with  re- 
gard to  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  "pre- 
rogative-royal," have  been  already  explained, 
but  it  is  needful  to  keep  them  distinctly  in  re- 
membrance because  his  son  and  successor  trod 
so  closely  in  the  foolish  and  dangerous  steps  of 
his  father.    From  the  assumption  that  Parlia- 


ment owed  its  existence  to  the  favour  of  the 
king, ami  that  this  favour  might  be  revoked  or 
withheld,  it  was  made  to  follow  that  the  king 
might  govern  without  a  Parliament  and  might 
tax  the  people  as  he  thought  proper.    From  the 
assumption  that  the  king  was  above  the  laws, it 
followed  that  no  subject  was  safe;  honour,  for- 
tune, liberty,  and   life  being  at  the  royal  dis- 
posal.   From  the  assumption  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  about 
which  the  monarch  did  not  ask  advice,  it  was 
inferred  that  he  might  do  what,  he  pleased,  ami 
even  things  most  pernicious  and  destructive  of 
the  national  rights.    From  the  assumption  that 
to  complain  of  the  Executive  was  to  be  wanting 
in  respect  ami  loyalty  to  the  king,   it  followed 
that  Parliament  could  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  grievances  or  make  any  complaints. 
From  the  assumption  that  the  Parliament  had 
only  a  bare  right  to  represent  such  grievances 
to  tbe  king,  which  done,  redress  was  to  be  pa- 
tiently waited  for  when  and   how  he  thought 
fit,  it  followed  that  the  king  and  his  ministers 
might  vex  and  worry  the  subjects  so  long  as 
they  cared  to  do  so.     From   the  assumption 
that  to  question  the  extent  of  the  prerogative 
was  to  assail  the  king  in  the  point  of  honour, 
and  that  he  alone  was  the  judge  as  to  this,  it 
followed  that  the   prerogative  was  practically 
without  bounds,  or  that  it  could  be  limited  only 
by  the  king's  absolute  will  and  pleasure.  All 
these  assumptions  tended  to  despotism,  pure  and 
simple,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  true 
Englishman    to    resist   them    to    the  utmost. 
Charles  deliberately  set  himself  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  these  assumptions  ami  sought  to  secure 
for  himself  their  consequences,  sometimes  by 
craft  and  fraud.    He  increased  the  hateful  mono- 
polies; he  added  to  the  already-pressing  griev- 
ances of  which  the  Commons  had  strongly  com- 
plained; he  summarily  dissolved  successive  Par- 
liaments for  not  conceding  his  despotic  claims, 
and  imprisoned  such  members  as  exercised  their 
ancient  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Legislative 
Chamber;  he  sought  to  compel  his  subjects  to 
lend  or  give  him  money  for  the  exigencies  of 
government;     he    publicly    declared    that  he 
would  call  no  more  Parliaments;  by  a  procla- 
mation he  declared  it  penal  in  any  one  so  much 
as  to  speak  of  a   Parliament;   he  lent  himself 
to  a  priestly  conspiracy  that,  if  successful,  would 
have  imposed  upon  England  a  yoke  as  grievous 
as  that  which  the  men  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury had  indignantly  shaken  off;    and   he  did 
this  of  set  purpose  and  design,  in  return  for 
the  sycophancy  with   which   the  High-Church 
party  upheld  for  their  own  purposes  the  hateful 
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dogmas  of  Divine  Right  and  of  Passive    ()l<e-  I 
dience.    Such  pretensions,  if  persisted  in,  must 
bare  been  yielded  to  by  the  entire  nation  or 
OppOMd  by  open  force     No  middle  course  was 

The  person  on  whom  public  hatred  childly  fell, 
ami  who  proved  in  an  eminent  degree  the  evil 
irenins  of  this  unhappy  sovereign,  was  Laud. 
Wis  talents,  though  enabling  him  to  acquire  a 
large  portion  of  theological  learning,  seems  to  have 
\*rn  by  no  means  considerable.  Then?  cannot 
be  a  more  contemptible  work  than  his  Diary; 
and  his  letters  to  Strafford,  though  displaying 
some  smartness,  possess  no  great  capacity.  It 
in  true  that  he  managed  his  own  defence,  when 
ini|*>arhed,  with  some  ability;  but  on  such  occa-  ■ 
MM  ordinary  men  are  apt  to  put  forth  remark- 
able readiness  and  energy.  Laud's  inherent 
ambition  impelled  him  to  court  the  favour  of 
huckitigham,  of  Williams,  and  of  both  the  kings 
under  whom  he  lived,  till  ho  rose  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  on  Abbot's  death,  in  HYM.  No  one 
can  deny  that  he  was  a  generous  patron  of  let- 
ter*, and  as  warm  in  friendship  as  in  enmity; 
that  he  had  placed  before  his  eyes  the  aggran- 
dizement, first  of  the  Church,  and  next  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  as  his  end  and  aim  in  every  [ 
action.  Though  not  literally  destitute  of  reli- 1 
gion,  it  was  so  subordinate  to  worldly  inter-  j 
est,  and  so  blended  in  his  mind  with  the  im- 
pure alloy  of  temporal  pride,  that  he  became 
an  intolerant  persecutor  of  the  Puritans,  not 
from  bigotry,  which,  in  its  usual  sense,  he  never 
displayed,  but  from  systematic  |>olicy.  And  j 
bring  subject,  as  his  friends  call  it,  to  some  in-  j 
firmities  of  temper,  (that  is,  choleric,  vindictive,  i 
hand),  and  even  cruel  to  a  great  degree,)  lie 
not  only  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  severi- 
ties «.f  the  Star-Chamber,  but,  as  his  corres- 
pondence shows,  perpetually  lamented  that  he 
•  as  restrained  from  going  to  further  lengths. 

Laud's  father  was  a  master  cloth-worker  of 
Heading,  and  his  mother  was  sister  to  n  lord- 
mayor  of  London.  From  his  boyhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  Church,  and  with  a  view  to 
this  he  received  his  education  in  the  Grammar 
"vhool  of  his  native  town,  whence  ho  was  sent 
to  St.  John's,  Oxford.  Continuing  at  the  Uni- 
versity after  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  after  he  had  been  ordained  deacon 
and  priest,  he  was  appointed  to  a  divinity- 
Iwtnreship  in  his  college,  in  1602,  when  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  attained  considerable  notice 
ly  publicly  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
petual visibility  of  the  Church,  as  derived  from 
the  Aj>o*tles  to  the  Church  of  Home  and  con- 


tinued in  that  Church  till  the  Reformation. 
The  proclamation  of  these  opinions  brought  him 
at  once  into  collision  with  the  dominant  party 
in  the  University,  headed  by  Dr.  Georgia  Abbot, 
(afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  win 
was  then  vice-chancellor.  Abbot  did  not 
profess  to  deny  the  constant  visibility  of  the 
Church,  or  the  apostolical  succession;  but 
be  held  a  different  theory  of  it,  ''tracing  it," 
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says  Heylin  contemptuously,  "as  well  as  he 
could  front  the  Berengarians  to  the  Albigenses, 
from  the  Albigenses  to  the  Wicklifhsts,  from 
the  Wicklifhsts  unto  the  Hussites,  and  from  the 
Hussites  unto  Luther  and  Calvin."  From  the 
two  systems  sprung  what  were  called  High-Church 
and  Low-Church  principles  and  parties  at  a 
later  date.  Heylin  affirms,  on  the  authority  of 
Laud  himself,  that  he  was  so  violently  perse- 
cuted by  Abbot,  and  so  openly  branded  by  him 
for  a  papist,  or  at  least  as  one  very  popish!} 
inclined,  "that  it  was  almost  made  an  heresy 
for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  company,  and  u 
misprision  of  heresy  for  any  one  to  give  him  a 
civil  salutation  as  he  walked  the  streets."  He 
had  followed  up  his  lecture  or  sermon  of  1608 
by  maintaining  the  next  year,  in  his  exercise 
for  bachelor  of  divinity,  the  necessity  both  of 
baptism  and  of  bishops,  and  again  by  a  sermon 
preached  in  St.  Mary's  church  on  the  21st  of 
October,    lfiOfi,    for    which    he  was  called  to 
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account  by  Dr.  Airy,  then  vice-chancellor,  as  |  CHAPTER  VII. 

being  in  some  passages  a  declaration  of  down-   First  Parliament  of  Charles  I.     Hope*  inspired. 

Sir  John  Eliot's  "Negtjtium  Posteronm." 
Charles's  (Unlike  of  Parliament.  Early  questions  : 
The  War:  Recusants.  High-  Anglicanism : 
Dr.  Montagu.  Supply  and  Grievances.  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
purpose  to  dispense  with  Parliament.  Attitude' 
of  tlie  Commons.  Adjournment  to  Oxford, 
.lisgovernment.  English  ships  sent  against  the 
Huguenots.  The  Commons  and  the  Court-party. 
Great  Debate  on  Grievances.  A  Member  on 
his  knees  at  the  Par.  The  struggle  forced  on 
by  Buckingham.  ProfKtsal  for  a  Remonstrance 
te,  tin  King.  The  Parliament  diuolved.  Lord 
Clarendons  opinion. 

a.d.  1025. 

The  death  of  James  had  been  followed  gener- 
l>e  no  doubt,  by  a  sense  of  extra- 
Men  arose  as  if  from  a  dream, 
in  marrying  his  patron,  the  carl  of  Devon,  to  The  appeal  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  last  Par- 
Lady  Rich,  recently  divorced  from  her  husband  liameiits  had  reached  them,  and  the  expectation 
fur  adultery  with  the  earl;  but  in  1C16,  James  had  been  aroused  that,  as  the  power  which 
the  First  bestowed  on  him  the  deanery  of  sought  to  silence  them  was  itself  for  ever  silent, 
Gloucester,  and  five  years  later  made  him  bishop  of  the  country  might  resume  its  pla«e  at  the  head 
St.  David's.  The  commencement  of  the  next  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  world.  "A  new 
reign,  however,  was  the  dawning   of   brighter   spirit  of  life,"  says  Kliot,  "possessed  all  men; 


ri>,'ht  popery. 

These  circumstances  clearly  indicated  his 
tamper  of  mind,  ami  they  marked  him  out  to 
the  High- Anglican  prelates  as  a  man  likely  to 
be  Useful  in  the  furtherance  of  their  schemes. 
During  the  next  thirteen  years  he  received  va- 
rious livings  and  preferments  from  his  friend 
Xeile,  bitbop,  first  of  Rochester  and  then  of 
Lichfield;  and  from  his  old  tutor  Buckridge, 
who  succeeded  Neile  in  the  former  diocese,  and 
both  of  whom  were  notably  exclusive  ami  rigid 
in  their  prelatical  notions.  Not  until  November, 
1616,  when  he  was  forty-three  years  of  age, 
did  Laud  attain  the  court  favour  ami  notice 
for  which  he  had  long  craved  and  intrigued. 
He  records  in  his  Diary,  and  his  biographer, 
lleylin,  admits  nlso,  that  bis  hopes  of  prefer-  ally,  there  cai 
Blent  had  been  barred  by  his  conduct,  in  IGOli,    ordinary  relie 


days  of  temporal  prosperity  to  the  ambitions 
ecclesiastic.  In  the  year  lG26,he  officiated  as 
dean  of  Westminster  at  the  royal  coronation,  he 
exchanged  his  bishopric  for  that  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  in  the  following  year  he  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  an  office  which  conferred  in 
those  days  nn  actual  ami  important  share  in  the 
government;  and  in  July,  1628,  he  was  trans- 


as  if  the  old  genius  of  the  kingdom,  having 
with  Endytnion  slept  an  age,  were  now  awake 
again,  and  a  successor  to  their  great  queen  at 
last  was  come." 

What  was  known  of  the  character  of  Charles  the 
First  favonred  these  expectations.  Many  were 
moved,  adds  Eliot,  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  innate 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  the  calm  habit  and  <  >m po- 


inted to  the  sec  of  London.  Before  this,  his  opi-  sition  of  his  mind;  his  exact  government,  while 
nions  and  tendencies,  both  in  Church  and  State,  prince,  in  the  economy  and  order  of  his  house, 
had  rendered  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  in  the  rule  of  his  affairs,  and  in  the  disposition 
House  of  Commons,  insomuch  that  both  he  and  {  of  his  servants;  whereby  bis  honour  had  been 
his  friend  Neile,  were  specially  named  by  them  maintained,  yet  no  thrift  neglected.  Nor  less 
in  a  Remonstrance  to  the  king,  as  unsound  in  j  had  he  been  dutiful  and  decorous  in  his  caro 
their  theology,  and  as  the  authors  of  Romish  |  for  public  business,  in  apparent  study  to  ini- 
innovations  in  public  worship.  All  this,  how-  |  prove  his  knowledge  in  the  state  by  diligent 
ever,  proved  futile  while  Laud  maintained  his  i  attendance  at  councils,  ami  in  the  selection  of 
ascendancy  over  the  king,  and  while  the  latter  I  his  modes  of  exercise  and  recreation.  But  above 
found  ready  help  in  Land's  disposition  to  up-  all,  his  conduct  in  the  business  of  the  proposed 
hold  the  re-zal  power  against  all  popular  rights.  Spanish  match  had  awakened  expectation.  To  him 
Hence  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  reign  were  practically  was  due  "the  untying  of  those  knots,  the 
palmy  times  for  such  men  to  riot  in  temporal  cutting  of  those  Gordian  yokes."  If  the  old 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny;  but  the  day  of  ven-  j  national  wisdom  and  prowess  were  to  revive;  if 


geance,  though  long  delayed,  came  in  due  time. 


the  memory  was  to  be  lost  of  later  sufferings  and 
shame;  if  the  end  had  come  to  what  bo  long 
had  impoverished  and  lowered  England,  con- 
suming at  once  her  honour  and  her  treasure;  his 
would  be  the  glory.  In  confirmation  of  which 
hopes  of  a  happier  future,  Eliot  adds,  "  as  that 
which  was  to  be  the  assurauce  of  them  all,  aud 
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of  winterer  else  might  import  the  happiness  of  high  place.    The  gist  of  hoth  speeches  was  that 

the  kingdom,"   there   went    forth  writs  for  a  as  the  last  Parliament  had  committed  itself  to  the 

Parliament.  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate,  and  a- 

Such  emulation  for  service  in  the  Commons  the  supplies  formerly  voted  had  all  heen  spent, 

had  not  been  seen  till  then.    Several  elections  it  was  now  needful  to  ask  for  further  sums.  A 

were  hotly  contested,  and  many  favourites  of  the  broad  hint  was  also  dropped  by  Williams  that 

court  were  beaten;  but  the  latter  were  supposed  |  they  should  not  "stick  too  much  to  precedents, 

to  belong  to  the  system  of  which  the  new  reign  for  nothing  could    bo   unparliamentary  which 


was  expected  to  be  the  close,  and  candidates 
most  opposed   upon  the  hustings  yet  rivalled 


was  resolved  by  them:"  a  hint  that  provoked 
immediate  murmurs  of  dissent,  and  that  must 


each  other  in  declarations  of  attachment  to  the  have  aroused  the  fears  of  some  of  the  patriot 
young  king.  "The  members  chosen,"  says  ;  leaders.  The  statement  that  the  king  ought  to 
Eliot,  "forthwith  repaired  to  London,  to  make  J  be  fully  supplied  with  means  for  carrying  on  the 
their  attendance  at  the  time;  no  man  would  be  war  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father  at  the 
■anting;  lore  and  ambition  gave  them  wings."  instigation  of  the  last  Parliament,  was  flagrantly 
Among  the  papers  still  preserved  at  Port  disingenuous,  and  this  the  House  of  Commons 
Eliot  is  one  entitled  "  iVegotium  Posterorum"  speedily  discovered,  for  it  was  afterwards  proved 
in  Sir  John  Eliot's  writing.  This  has  been  ex-  that  the  war  had  been  begun  and  supplies  had 
lensively  yet  discriminatingly  use  1  by  Mr.  Forstcr,  been  obtained  under  false  pretences  by  the  duke 
in  his  most  able  life  of  Eliot,  and  it  is  very  of  Buckingham,  to  which  Charles  himself  had 
taluable  as  containing  a  full  and  complete  narra-  been  also  a  consenting  party, 
uve  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  first  Besides  the  duplicity  of  the  court  with  regard 
Parliament  of  Charles  the  Fiist,  in  which  Eliot  I  to  the  war,  another  cause  of  complaint  was  thus 

early  maturing;  the  full  knowledge  of  which, 
like  that  relating  to  the  war,  was  not  attained 
by  the  House  of  Commons  immediately  or  alto- 
gether. The  royal  marriage  with  a  popish 
princess,  Henrietta  of  France,  had  been  accom- 
panied with  various  secret  concessions,  not  alone 
as  alTecting  the  possible  offspring  of  the  match, 
who  were  to  be  under  the  sole  care  and  educa- 
tion of  the  mother  and  of  her  spiritual  advisers, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  future  position  of 
Roman  Catholics,  whom  the  existing  laws  branded 
as  Recusants,  and  against  whom  severe  penalties 
had  been  enacted.  In  order  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  matter  it  is  needful  to  consider 
it,  not  as  an  abstract  question  and  in  the  clear 
light  in  which  the  modem  principle  of  religious 
liberty  has  happily  placed  all  such  matters,  but 
as  it  appeared  to  the  men  of  the  time.  To 
them,  Popery  seemed  utterly  inimical  to  Eng- 
lish freedom,  and  a  system  to  be  closely  watched 
and  strenuously  resisted.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
this  well-known  national  feeling,  popish  divines, 
who  had  been  displace  I  by  archbishop  Abbot, 
were  reinstated;  penal  laws  against  Recusants 
were  secretly  suspected,  and  special  pardons  for 
offences  against  those  laws  were  issued  under 
the  great  seal  to  Romish  priests. 

When  the  House  came  to  know  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  they  did  within  four  days  of  the 
opening  of  the  session,  they  protested  against 
them,  but  were  told  in  reply  that  they  must 


sat  as  member  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in 
Cornwall.  This  manuscript  contains  reports  of 
every  speech  delivered  by  the  author,  and  sum- 
maries of  all  the  leading  speeches  by  other 
members.  It  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
after  the  eventful  Parliament  of  1628,  and  was 
probably  finished  during  Eliot's  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  in  1629—1632.  The  purpose  for 
which  it  was  composed  appears  in  the  title:— 
Not  for  ourselves  we  did  these  things,  made 
these  sacrifices,  underwent  these  toils  and  suffer- 
ings; but  for  you  who  are  to  come  after  us.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  statement  written  for  the  information 
of  posterity,  and  it  explains  what  was  said,  and 
done,  and  borne,  for  the  sake  of  posterity.  It 
is  the  more  needful  to  enter  somewhat  minutely 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  earlier  Parliaments  of 
this  reign  in  order  to  understand  the  events  that 
followed. 

The  write  were  issued  for  May  17,  1625,  but 
the  actual  day  of  assembling  was  postpone- 1 
until  June  18,  when  the  young  king  addressed 
his  first  speech  to  the  Legislature.  It  was  a 
notable  assembly,  including  men  whose  names 
were  to  become  watchwords  and  rally ing-cries 
in  future  days.  Sir  Oliver  Luke,  John  Hampden, 
Sir  John  Eliot,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  William 
Strode,  Richard  Knightley,  Sir  Robert  Philips, 
John  Pym,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Sir  Dudley 
Biggcs,  Oliver  St.  John,  Edward  Littleton,  and 
mauy  other  historic  persons  were  there  to  listen 
to  the  royal  speech,  brief  at  it  was,  and  to  the  not  be  impatient  in  the  matter  of  Jesuits  and 
somewhat  tiresome  paraphrase  made  by  Lord-  Recusants,  but  must  leave  it  wholly  to  his  Ma- 
Keeper  Williams,  soon  to  be  deposed  from  his  jesty's  direction,  -'for  matter,  manner,  and  time." 
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This  was  bat  a  prclmlo  to  what  was  to  fol 
low,  as  some  of  the  leaders  clearly  foresaw;  J 
for  when  an  attempt  was  ma<lo  to  set  aside  the 
custom  of  resolving  the  whole  House  into  a 
Committee  of  Grievances,  Pym  unexpectedly 
asked  what  was  proposed  to  he  done  as  to  the 
Committee  for  Religion.'  Then,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  agitation  awakened  by  the  question, 
he  urged  on  the  House  the  great  dangers  to 
which  the  country  was  exposed  by  reason  of  the 
confidence  and  increase  of  Papists.  After  this, 
it  was  impossible  to  evade  the  subject,  and  the 
discussion  came  on  in  spite  of  the  effort*  of  the 
court-party  in  the  House.  It  was  felt  that  the 
existing  laws  were  sutlicient,  but  it  was  also 
felt  that  some  check  was  needed  to  prevent  the 
continual  remission  of  those  laws  under  the  colour 
of  prerogative.  No  fresh  enactments  were  devised 
nor  desired.  The  course  pursued  was  not,  as 
has  been  sometimes  misrepresented,  an  outbreak 
of  fanatical  zeal,  but  it  was  the  pursuit  of  a 
determined  purpose  to  guard  the  nation  against 
what  were  then  very  real  and  terrible  dangers 
threatened  hy  Home. 

Nor  was  the  danger  confined  to  external  foes. 
There  wero  traitors  within  the  camp.  Some  of 
the  prelates,  chief  of  whom  was  Land,  Mid  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  with  their  own  follow- 
ing among  the  clergy,  were  known  to  have 
strong  leanings  towards  I'ojiery.  Eight  days 
only  after  the  decease  of  James,  Laud  went  to 
Buckingham  with  a  paper  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes in  his  Diary:--  •  I  exhibited  a  schedule 
in  which  were  wrote  the  names  of  many  church- 
men, marked  with  the  letters  ()  ami  I*.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  commanded  to  digest 
their  names  in  that  method,  that  as  he  himself 
said,  he  might  deliver  them  to  King  Charles." 
The  Orthodox,  or  those  who  held  church  doc- 
trines savouring  most  of  popery,  were  alone  now 
to  be  promoted;  the  Puritan,  or  all  who  wero 
in  favour  of  simpler  worship  aijd  most  opposed 
to  Rome,  were  in  future  to  be  persecuted.  And 
thus  began  the  system  of  which  the  effect*  were 
so  appalling  to  its  authors.  Among  those  de- 
signated "O"  by  Laud,  was  one  Dr.  Richard 
Montagu,  who  had  obtained  his  first  preferment 
nine  years  before  by  asserting  the  sacred  origin 
of  titles,  in  opposition  to  Seidell's  celebrated 
work,  and  who  had  attracted  to  himself  the  un- 
desirable notice  of  the  late  Parliament  by  a 
work  entitled,  "A  New  (lag  for  an  Old  Goose." 
He  was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  first  of 
duly,  1  <»2.r>,  as  having  published  a  book  entitled 
" A/tpetlo  Gasman"  in  which  he  upheld  the 
dogma  of  the  Divine  Right  of  kingship;  and  it 
was  further  alleged  thut  in  it  and  in  his  pulpit 
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he  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 


that  ordination  was  one  of  the  sacraments,  the 
use  of  images  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  confes- 
sion and  absolution,  and  the  efficacy  of  saints. 
The  Committee  for  Religion  reported  on  the 
book,  and  Montagu  was  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  House.  There  he  alleged  the  express 
warrant  of  the  late  king  for  what  he  had  w  ritten, 
and  referred  to  the  imprimatur  of  the  royal  cen- 
sor; but  the  House  speedily  discerned  that  the 
man  must  have  been  supported  by  some  power- 
ful living  patrons,  or  he  would  not  have  dared 
upon  such  a  step,  and  suspicion  was  strongly 
directed  to  Laud.  A  vehement  debate  ensued; 
the  courtiers  doing  their  best  to  screen  Montagu, 
while  the  majority  were  resolving  to  prefer  a 
charge  against  him  as  a  teacher  of  sedition  and 
heresy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  bounden 
duty  of  Parliament  to  maintain  the  doctrinal 
articles  which  had  been  enacted  by  its  authority, 
but  which  this  man  distinctly  opposed,  teaching 
in  his  public  capacity  as  a  state-paid  functionary 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  spouse  ol 
Christ,  and  that  the  most  renowned  divines  of 
the  Anglican  Church  were  "saint-seeming,  Bible- 
bearing,  and  hypocritical."  in  the  end,  Mon- 
tagu was  again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  there 
kneeling  he  received  censure  as  having  been 
guilty  of  a  great  contempt,  and  was  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  scrjeaut  of  the  House. 
But,  before  the  House  adjourned,  Montagu  was 
rewarded  with  the  post  of  royal  chaplain,  and 
on  the  direct  intervention  of  the  king,  who  pro- 
mised to  take  care  to  give  the  House  due  satis- 
faction, he  was  released  on  a  bond  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  was  an  early  instance  of  a 
course  of  policy  too  often  pursued  by  Charles, 
and  which  Kliot  thus  formulates: —  'To  make 
men  most  obuoxious  most  secure,  and  those 
that  were  most  hateful  to  the  public  to  be  most 
honoured  and  esteemed." 

The  topic  on  which  the  court-party  was  most 
interested,  and   which  they  would  have  forced 
on,  if  possible,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
matters,  was  that  of  supply.    How  much  could 
the  Commons  be   induced  to  vote?     was  the 
pressing  question  with  the  government.  Indeed, 
Charles  ami  his  ministers  always  thought,  and 
sometimes  they  presumed  to  assert,  that  this 
was  the  sole  function  for  which  Parliament  met; 
I  anil  the  early  struggles  between  the  king  and 
'  the  Commons  were  directed,  among  other  things, 
,  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  defeat  the  attempts 
of  tho  former  to  limit  the  session  to  the  time 
for  barely  granting  a   supply.    It  was  a  per- 
petual complaint  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
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Charles  was  ever  urging  on  them  the  question 
of  money,  as  if  it  were  the  Hole  function  to  be 
discharged  by  them;  ami  it  was  a  perpetual  com- 
plaint un  the  part  of  the  king  that  the  granting 
of  a  supply  was  always  coupled  with  and  preceded 
bf  it  demand  for  the  redress  of  grievances. 
Yet  this  was  the  ancient  and  constitutional 
u*age,  which  had  slowly  concreted  into  a  right; 
too  precious  to  be  again  surrendered.  The 
difficulty  lirst  cropped  up  before  the  end  of 
June.  Au  unknown  member  argued  that  a  sub- 
fi'lj  (seventy  thousand  pounds)  and  one  fifteenth 
(thirty  thousand  pounds)  would  suffice  for  the 
pulilic  service,  considering  that  three  subsidies 
and  three-fifteenths  had  been  voted  only  a  few 
Mmtha  before;  and  at  length  it  was  resolved  to 
V'.'te  two  subsidies;  the  plea  for  more  being 
resisted  on  the  grounds  of  the  national  distress, 
tie  waste  of  former  grants,  and  the  ill-success 
of  the  military  expedition  to  the  Paliitinate. 

The  king  professed  to  accept  the  vote  gra- 
Ctouily,  and  in  his  message  told  them  that  he 
Lad  "received  great  satisfaction  and  contentment 
in  their  gift  both  for  the  form  ami  matter,  it 
coming  as  an  earnest  of  their  love."  That  he 
took  into  consideration  their  safeties  far  more 
than  his  own,  in  respect  of  the  danger  of  the 
»ickness  still  increasing ;  and  that  when  he 
slmnld  hear  the  Commons  were  ready,  though 
h>'  would  not  hasten  them  in  anything,  he 
would  not  defer  one  minute  for  any  other  reason 
U>  put  an  end  to  the  sitting  by  his  present  *?  or 
otherwise.  It  was  supposed  that  Charles  meant 
•  hat  hie  said.  Proofs  of  his  inveterate  duplicity 
had  y««t  to  be  admitted.  Accordingly,  most  of 
the  members  arranged  to  depart  from  the  plague- 
stricken  city,  thinking  that  the  remainder  of  the 
laziness  was  only  formal.  This  was  the  time 
Craftily  chosen  to  bring  forward  a  measure  that 
»m  certain  to  provoke  considerable  opposition 
had  the  Mouse  been  full. 

When  first  introduced  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Hill  for  Tonnage  and  Poundage  re- 
newed the  grant  during  the  monarch's  life,  but, 
•*  Sir  John  Eliot  explains  in  his  narrative, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  members  had  left 
London,  alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
aud  thinking  that  the  question  of  Supply  was 
ended.  Home  technical  and  legal  difficulties 
arose,  which  led  of  necessity  to  the  proposed 
limitation  for  one  year;  but  every  supposed 
tight  of  the  monarch  was  carefully  guarded. 
Khot  records  how,  both  at  Westminster  and  at 
Oxford,  (to  which  latter  city  an  adjournment 
look  place  on  account  of  the  epidemic,)  a  supply 
*»*  readily  voted  of  a  liberal  amount,  yet 
•ccotnpanied    by    a  distinct    remonstrance  on 


the  misuse  of  supplies  granted  by  former  Par- 
liaments; and  he  shows,  further,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tonnage  ami  Poundage  Bill  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  above  stated  was  a  de- 
vice on  the  part  of  Buckingham,  who,  even  thus 
early  in  the  now  reign,  was  bent  upon  carrying 
out  his  policy  of  former  years,  and  who  only 
sought  a  pretext  for  breaking  with  the  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  carry  on  the  government  by 
prerogative.    It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
note  this,  because  herein  is  to   be   found  the 
germ  of  nearly  all  that  followed  during  the  first 
tiflccu  years  of  this  ill-fated  reign.    Nor  was 
this  all.  After  midnight  of  the  seventh  of  duly, 
the  duke  summoned  his  confidants,  and  arranged 
for  a  proposition  to  be  submitted  to  the  House 
on  the  following  morning  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  asking  for  an  additional  supply.  Early 
on  that  morning,    &ir  John  Eliot  was  unex- 
pectedly visited  by  Sir  Humphrey  May,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  government  party  in  the  House 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who 
told  him  what  the  duke  proposed  to  do,  against 
May's  judgment  and  wish,  ami  who  offered  to 
arrest   the   motion  in   the   House   until  Eliot 
should  have  had  time  privately  to  see  the  duke 
and  endeavour  to  change  his  purpose.  May  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive  whither  such  a  propo- 
sal as  that  about  to  be  submitted  would  in- 
evitably   tend,    and    he  had  the  honesty  and 
courage  to  interpose  in  the  only  effectual  way 
to  prevent  it.     He  relied  upon  Eliot's  known 
influence  in  the  House,  and  upon  his  former 
friendly  relations  with  Buckingham  as  vice-ad- 
miral of  Devon.    Eliot  undertook  the  unwel- 
come task,  ami  found  the  duke  in  bed,  but  was 
instantly  admitted,  ami   a   conference  of  two 
hours  ensued  during  which  Eliot  plied  the  fa- 
fourite  with  arguments  drawn  from  considera- 
tions of  his  own  honour,  of  that  of  the  king, 
of  the  public  safety,  ami  of  the  thinness  of  the 
House.     Buckingham    parried    all   these,  and 
then  Eliot  urged  the  plea  which  he   had  re- 
served until  the  last,  that  it  Would  be  better  for 
the  scheme  to  be  laid  aside,  for  it  would  as- 
suredly  fail  and  would  provoke  disagreement 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  king.  Buckingham 
petulantly  said,  as  Eliot  himself  has  recorded, 
that  success  was  not  so  much  desired  as  reason- 
able   ground    for    quarrel.     "The  proposition 
must  proceed  without  consideration  of  success; 
wherein  was  lodged  this  project,  merely  to  be 
denied."  Instantly  the  truth  flashed  upon  Eliot. 
He  saw  through  the  duke's  design,  and  took  his 
resolve  accordingly.    He  closes  his  account  of 
this  singular  interview,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  twang-point  of   history  at  this  critical 
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period,  wilh  the  following   words:    "For  the  by  any  concourse  of  people.    The  truo  reason 

present  it  gave  that  gentleman  (himself)  souk-  was  a  hope  that  there  wouM  be  a  beauty  attcn- 

wondcr  with  astonishment:  who  with   the  seal  dance  ami  a  more  pliant  body;  but,  failing  this, 

of  privacy  closed  up  those  passages  ill  silence,  there  would  be  in  the  recent  matter  a  plausible 


yet  thereon  grounded  his  observations  for  the 
future,  that  no  respect  of  persons  made  him 
desert  his  country." 


pretext  for  dissolution. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  an  assembly 
that  had  met  only  twenty-five  days  before  amid 


After  this  extraordinary  interview,  EMot  hurried  circumstances  of  hope  and  promise.  That  hrief 
tt)  the  House;  reaching  it  only  in  time.  In-  interval  had  determined  the  character  of  the 
stead  of  entrusting  his  impudent  prop  sal  to  reign.  Buckingham  hail  rudely  flung  down  the 
one  of  the  Privy  Councillors,  Buckingham  had  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  the  question  to  be  de- 
selected for  its  introduction  a  man  who  appears  tided  was,  which  was  the  strongest  parly  in  the 
for  the  first  time  on  the  page  of  history,  and  State.  None  of  the  Plantagenet  or  Tudor 
who  nowhere  occupies  a  position  other  than  mMiarchs,  strong  and  wise  as  they  were,  had 
contemptible.  This  was  Sir  John  Cooke,  mem-  had  the  temerity  to  bring  the  question  t>»  such 
b«>r  for  St.  Germans,  elected  by  the  direct  in-  a  bald  issue;  and  not  even  the  first  Stuart  had 
fluence  of  the  favourite,  who  had  raised  him  taken  such  a  step,  although  he  might  have  been 
from  obscurity  in  the  hope  of  finding  him  use-  tempted  to  do  it  had  he  lived;  but  Chart.  .■>, 
fill,  and  who  rewarded  his  patron  by  more  than  acting  under  the  evil  genius  of  Buckingham, 
enough  of  sycophancy  and  meanness;  attaching  had  given  the  challenge,  and  it  was  not  for 
himself  after  the  death  of  Buckingham  to  th<  free-born  Englishmen  to  refuse  a  conflict  thus 
royal  service  and  performing  therein  any  provoked  and  forced  upon  them.  The  episode 
ninount  of  dishonourable,  and  contemptible  work,  thus  traced  with  some  degree  of  minuteness, 
On  this  occasion,  full  of  his  newly-attained  im-  chiefly  by  the  invaluable  aid  of  Mr.  Forster, 
portative,  he  could  with  difficulty  he  restrained  suffices  t<>  explain  the  otherwise  strange  fact  of 
from  a  premature  declaration,  which  at  length  the  House  of  Commons  having  so  soon  and  so 


he  made  according  to  hie  instructions.  Yet  his 
motion  for  an  additional  subsidy  fell  dead  even 
in  that  thin  house;  the  more  politic  of  the 
courtiers,  like  May,  deeming  it  unseasonable, 


persistently  assailed  the  all-powerful  duke,  whom 
they  rightly  judged  to  be  the  instigator  of  the 
attacks  upon  their  liberties  and  the  prime  cause 
of  the  waste  of  the  national  treasure  and  of 


and  perhaps  being  piqued  at  the  selection  of  other  grievances.  All  this  time,  and  long  sub- 
such  an  instrument.  The  question  wns  not  car-  sequcntly,  the  English  coast  was  being  infested 
ried  to  a  division,  nor  was  this  designed;  but  by  Turkish  and  other  pirates,  and  English  ships 
one  expression,  casually  dropped  by  Cooke,  were  being  captured,  and  English  homes  were 
aroused   the  attention  of  the  more  experienced  being  plundered,  while  the  government  remained 


members.  Speaking  of  the  king's  exigencies 
he  said  they  could  not  be  met  "without  more 
help  by  Parliament!  or  else  some  new  way;" 
words,  says  Eliot,  "which  were  deemed  both 
scandalous  and  offensive,"  and  which  "the  more 
was  noted  because  it  had  happened  once  before, 
and  therefore  was  not  to  be  thought  accidental 
or  by  chance." 

This  was  on  Friday,  July  8,  1625,  and  on 
the  following  Monday,  the  Commons  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Upper  House,  to  hear  the  royal 


supine,  while  the  last  subsidies  were  being 
squandered,  while  the  favourite  and  his  mini,  i  .- 
were  enriching  themselves,  while,  the  provisi.  n 
of  lighthouses  was  neglected  amid  court  jobbery 
and  monopoly,  and  while  the  primary  purposes 
for  which  all  governments  exist,  were  being  ne- 
glected in  the  base  study  how  to  overturn  the 
national  liberties. 

During  the  short  recess  the  knights  of  the 
shires  and  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs 
heard  from  their  neighbours  and  constituents 


assent  by  communion  to  sundry  Bills,  and  to  how  the  coast-trade  had  been  interfered  with, 
receive  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  an  adjourn-  how  many  families  had  been  ruined,  how  the 
nient  should  take  place  to  Oxford  on  the  first  fishermen  dared  not  venture  forth  because  of 
of  August;  but  the  Commons  stood  on  their  the  pirates,  ami  how  the  commissioners  of  the 
privileges  and  on  precedent,  and  returning  to  Admiralty  cared  for  none  of  these  things  Yet, 
their  own  chamber  passed  a  resolution  of  ad-  all  this  time,  negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
journment  with  an  order  for  a  call  of  the  House  between  the  courts  of  England  and  France  to 
on  the  third  day  of  re-assembling.  The  osten-  perpetrate  the  baseness  of  lending  English 
Bible  reason  for  the  adjournment  was  the  viru-  ships,  commanded  by  Protestant  captains  and 
lence  of  the  plague,  but  this  had  also  appeared  ,  manned  by  Protestant  crews,  to  aid  the  Car  di- 
et Oxford, and  it  was  certain  to  be  aggravated  mil  Richelieu  to  crush  out  French  Protestantism 
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in  its  asylum  in  the  free  town  of  iiochelle. 
K i h t  ships  were  actually  sent  thither  under 
Captain  l'<  uniugtou,  whu  was  ignorant  of  the 
ultimate  destination  or  service,  but  who  received 
peremptory  orders  nnder  Buckingham's  own  hand 
to  place  himself  unreservedly  at  the  service  of 


the  contrary,)  he  brought  his  ship  back  to  Eng- 
land. A  third  time  orders  were  sent,  with  nn 
"express  warrant"  from  the  king,  formally  re- 
quiring Pennington  to  put  the  eight  ships,  with 
their  equipage,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  his  brother  of  France;  and 
in  case  of  backwardness  or  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  crews  to  use  all  means  to  compel  obe- 
dience, "eveu  unto  the  sinking  of  the  ships." 
The  closing  words  were, — "See  you  fail  not,  as 
you  will  answer  to  the  contrary  at  the  utter- 
most peril."  Thus  coerced,  Pennington  dog- 
gedly obeyed  the  letter  of  the  king's  warrant 
by  delivering  up  the  ships  aud  stores,  but  with- 
out their  crews,  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
ili'-  French  ambassador.  Ah  soon  a*  they  found  be  hanged  for  disobedience  of  orders  than  light 
what  was  really  intended,  and  that  they  were  to  against  his  fellow- Protestants;  and  then  returned 
be  employed  to  butcher  their  fellow  Pro-  I  to  6et  himself  right  with  his  countrymen.  On 
t< stunts  of  Rochelle,  the  mariners  refused  to    the  sixteenth  of  the  following  September  the 

execute  their  orders,  and  Pennington  brought  ships,    mm  I    by    Frenchmen,  accomplished 

their  object  by  opening  fire  against 
Uochelle    and  mowing  down  the 
Huguenots  "like  grass."  Penning- 
ton, a  Cornish-uiaii  aud  a  friend 
of  Eliot's,  sent  to  him  the  original 
directions  by  Buckingham  and  the 
final  warrant  by  the  king,  with  a 
copy  of  his  own  unavailing  protest; 
and  these  documents  remain  among 
the  Eliot  papers,  while  the  originals 
of  numerous   letters   written  by 
Pennington    have    recently  been 
found  among  those  of  the  period 
in  the  Record  Office.    The  whole 
matter  came  up  for  consideration  in  due  time, 
notwithstanding  court  intrigues  to   keep  Pen- 
nington out  of  the  way  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament. 

Parliament  re-assembled    at    Oxford,  on 
Monday,  the  first  of  August,  1625,  aud  the 
very  first  matter  of  business  hastened  on  a 
collision    with    Buckingham.     Sir  Edward 
Giles,  the  Member  for  Totnes,  stated  that 
at  Exeter,  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  he  was 
told  of  a  Jesuit  whom  the  local  authorities 
had  sent  to  jail  for  aggravated  defiance  of 
the  laws,   but  who  had  been  released  by  a 
pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  on  the 
dny  after  the  receut  adjournment,  and  brought 
from  London   by  a  royal  messenger;  and 
all    this    in    defiance  of   the   wishes   of  that 
House,  and  in  contravention  of  the  royal  pro- 
mise made  by  the  Lord  Keeper  the  day  be- 
fore the  grant  of  the  pardon.    Hot  debate  en- 
sued.   Eliot  and  other  speakers  declared  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  personal  act  of 
Charles,  but  that  it  was  done  by  his  ministers; 
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CROWS,  TIMK  OK  CHARLES  I. 


the  fleet  back  to  the  Downs.  Once  more  he 
»»»  peremptorily  ordered  to  sail  and  to  do  as 
commanded  before,  but  this  time  he  went  yet 
more  reluctantly,  and  alone,  for  the  captains 


YORK   HALF-CROWN,  TIME  OK  CIIARLBS  I. 

and  crews  of  the  seven  merchant  ships  that  had 
been  pressed  into  the  service  would  not  accom- 
pany him,  and  once  more,  when  he  saw  what 
really  intended,  and  that  the  "Most  Chris- 


ten King"  designed  nothing  short  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Huguenots,  (notwithstanding 
his  solemn  declarations,  and  those  of  Charles,  to 
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and  tbe  favourite  was  unmistakeably  hiuted  at. 
On  tbe  following  day  Montagu's  case  was 
brought  on,  and  his  appointment  as  royal 
chaplain  while  under  censure  of  the  House  was 
properly  stigmatized.  In  this,  both  Buckingham 
and  Laud  were  aimed  at:  further  indications  of 
the  course  of  events.  At  this  point,  Montagu 
may  be  suffered  to  drop  out  of  history.  His 
troubles  were  not  ended,  but  he  outlived  them 
and  reaped  the  full  reward  of  his  vileness  by 
subsiding  into  the  bishopric  of  Chichester;  re- 
ceiving consecration  at  the  fit  hands  of  Laud. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fourth 
of  August,  the  two  Houses  were  assembled  in 
Christchurch  Hall,  to  hear  from  the  king  what 
he  expected  of  them.  Charles  spoke  briefly,  as 
did  Lord  Conway,  the  Secretary  of  State,  urging 
due  grantB  in  aid  of  the  Continental  war.  Then, 
to  the  surprise  of  most,  Sir  John  Cooke  left 
his  seat  and  went  to  where  the  king  and  the 
duke  sat,  as  if  by  preconcerted  arrangement, 
and  after  some  private  conference  returned  to 
his  place  and  began  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  although  only  a  private  member  and 
holding  no  office  in  the  royal  counsels.  In  tbe 
manner  of  an  alarmist,  Cooke  sought  to  arouse 
and  intimidate  the  Commons  by  a  statement  of 
alleged  dangers  that  threatened  England  from 
abroad,  and  urged  the  need  for  another  Sub- 
sidy. The  sniallness  of  the  amount,  compared 
with  five  or  six  times  the  sum  which  had  been 
demanded  only  three  weeks  before,  occasioned 
much  surprise,  which  found  expression  on  a 
return  to  their  own  chamber,  in  the  question 
why  they  had  been  assembled  thus  inconve- 
niently if  this  was  the  whole  of  the  business, 
and  if  the  redress  of  grievances  was  to  be  again 
postponed  ?  A  sudden  turn  was  given  to  the 
debates  on  this  and  tbe  following  days,  by  one 
of  the  speakers  contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
country  with  its  former  condition  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  by  lamenting  the  loss  of  "that  old 
treasure  of  the  kingdom, — the  reputation  of  tbe 
State."  The  floodgates  thus  broken  down,  the 
stream  rushed  on  with  increasing  force.  One 
speaker  after  another  expressed  strong  indigna- 
tion at  tbe  shameful  waste  of  public  treasure, 
at  tbe  degradation  of  England,  at  the  attempts 
that  were  being  made  to  coerce  the  popular  re- 
presentatives; and  ere  that  week  closed,  the 
narrow  question  of  mere  giving  or  of  refusing 
to  give  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  broader 
ground  was  taken  from  which  the  Commons 
never  afterwards  swerved  and  on  which  the  con- 
flict was  ultimately  fought  out, — the  subjects' 
grievances  and  claims  to  redress,  and  the  an- 
cient and    inalienable   right  of  Parliament  to 


offer  advice  and  counsel  to  the  sovereign  on  all 
matters.  The  one  great  decisive  speech  was 
delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Philips,  the  Member 
for  Somersetshire.  It  cannot  be  read  even  at 
this  lapse  of  time  without  exciting  the  profound 
admiration  of  all  lovers  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment; and  it  worthily  occupies  a  foremost  place 
among  the  happiest  and  noblest  specimens  of 
Parliamentary  eloquence.  Earnest  and  touching 
in  its  expressions  of  loyalty  and  of  attachment 
to  the  king,  it  yet  denounced  all  misgovern- 
ment  and  asserted  that  among  "the  higher  da- 
ties  that  awaited"  the  House,  "the  estate  at 
home,  the  affairs  civil  and  domestic,  were  the 
proper  objects  of  their  cares.  To  Bettle  the 
government  of  the  kingdom ;  to  rectify  the  dis- 
orders, to  reform  the  grown  abuses,  to  heal  the 
divisions  thereof:  this  was  their  business." 
Mr.  Forster  does  not  overrate  the  effects  of 
this  magnificent  speech  when  he  says,  (  Sir  John 
Eliot,  i.  870): — "The  narrow  issue  which  Bucking- 
ham had  sought  to  raise  was  put  aside  for  ever. 
With  the  question  of  sitting  or  separating;  of 
giving  or  refusing  to  give;  of  supplying  tbe 
wants  of  the  court  for  purposes  not  permitted 
them  to  discuss,  or  betaking  themselves  to  their 
homes;  of  making  laws  to  a  minister's  caprice, 
or  not  legislating  at  all;  were  now  joined,  in 
such  wise  that  none  might  separate  them,  a 
quite  different  question.  It  was  not  to  be  a 
personal  quarrel,  little  or  great.  It  was  to  be 
a  contention  for  the  liberties  of  England  in  the 
interest  of  her  king.  Through  the  side  of 
Buckingham  it  was  hoped  that  these  might  be 
reached;  and  Charles  was  first  to  be  saved 
from  that  ill-counsellor.  This  was  a  novel  turn 
indeed  to  the  personal  issue  which  the  duke 
had  himself  raised  in  his  interview  with  Eliot; 
and  from  this  point,  it  is  clear,  he  suffered  that 
part  of  his  scheme  to  drop." 

Weston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
sought  to  weaken  the  forco  of  what  Philips  had 
said,  but  his  efforts  proved  futile.  He  ended 
with  a  menace  that  "  beyofTd  that  day  there 
would  be  no  place  for  counsel,"  which  brought 
up  Coke,  who  UBed  his  vast  stores  of  legal 
learning  and  of  precedents,  and  who  gave  a 
crushing  exposure  of  the  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration. Heath,  the  Solicitor- General,  tried 
in  vain  to  blunt  the  keen-edge  of  the  argu- 
ments unmistakeably  directed  against  Bucking- 
ham. The  Nemesis  was  drawing  nearer. 
Questions  were  raised  as  to  religion,  as  to 
foreign  hostilities,  as  to  notorious  disorders  in 
public  affairs,  and  as  to  the  revenue,  which 
could  no  longer  be  put  aside  or  treated  with 
contemptuous  neglect. 
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la  all  this  it  is  very  observable  that  no  ri>- 
fpreuce  was  made  to  Backingham,  by  name, 
j  ■ :  the  absence  of  personal  allusion,  so  far  from 
being  accepted  as  conciliatory  by  the  M  privados" 
of  the  minister,  seems  to  have  greatly  alarmed 
them.  Sir  N.  Rich,  who  had  made  a  telling 
speech,  had  scarcely  resumed  his  seat,  when  a 
connexion  of  Bnckingham's,  one  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke,  undertook  to  prove  that  what  they  had  , 
just  listened  to  was  only  another  form  of  the 
"bitter  invectives"  they  had  heard  launched 
against  the  Lord  High  Admiral  on  the  previous 
day.  "At  which,"  says  Eliot,  describing  the 
curious  scene  that  followed,  "being  interrupted 
by  a  general  exclamation  of  the  House,  to  pre- 
serve their  wonted  gravity  find  the  dignity  of 
their  members,  he  was  cried  unto  the  bar. 
L'pon  this  he  was  withdrawn  for  the  considera- 
tion of  his  punishment,  that  had  not  more  ex- 
pressions than  new  ways.  Many  delivered  their 
opinions,  and  most  different.  Some  to  have 
him  excluded  from  that  House,  others  for  ever 
to  debar  him.  Some  likewise  did  propound  an 
imprisonment  and  mulct;  and  with  variety  in 
those  both  for  the  place  and  sum.  Others, 
more  favourable,  moved  ouly  for  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  fault;  and  that  also  with  some 
difference.  Some  would  have  had  it  acted  at  the 
bar,  others  but  in  his  place.  And  there  wanted 
not,  that  would  hare  wholly  had  him  pardoned, 
and  perhaps  that  scarcely  thought  him  faulty. 
Bat  the  received  opinion  was  that  which  divided 
between  these:  not  to  make  the  severity  too 
great,  lest  it  might  relish  of  some  spleen,  nor 
yet  by  lenity  to  impeach  the  justice  of  the  House, 
but  that  the  example  might  secure  them  from 
the  like  presumption  in  the  future.  Therefore, 
his  censure  was,  to  be  committed  to  the  Ser- 
jeant, and  there  to  stand  a  prisoner  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  hoase.  This  being  so  resolved 
on,  the  delinquent  was  called  in,  who,  kneeling 
at  the  bar,  bad  that  sentence  there  pronounced; 
and  so  the  aerjeant  did  receive  him."  Thus 
ended  the  strange  scone ;  but  not  so  the  effect 
produced.  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that 
such  incidents  as  this  of  a  member  called  to 
account  and  punished  for  a  fiery  or  passionate 
word,  were  peculiar  to  the  Long  Parliament: 
how  justly,  the  reader  now  sees. 

Some  of  the  more  moderate  among  the  duke's 
friends  counselled  a  compromise,  but  he  would 
not  bear  of  it  Instead  of  this,  the  House  was 
to  be  overawed  by  another  display  of  regal 
and  ducal  eloquence  in  Christchurch  Hall.  It 
was  arranged  that  Charles's  answer  to  the  Com- 
mons' Petition  in  religion  should  be  given  through 
Buckingham  ;  the  king  himself  being  present. 


On  Monday,  August  8,  102i,  this  comedy 
played  out,  the  Petition  being  read  by  single 
paragraphs  and  the  royal  assent  to  each  being 
signified.  The  duke  next  addressed  the  Houses 
in  a  laboured  speech,  mainly  directed  to  a  de- 
fence of  his  own  conduct,  but  couched  in  phrase- 
ology and  delivered  in  a  manner  that  only 
increased  the  dislike  felt  towards  him.  Not  a 
word  was  said  by  him  on  the  part  of  the  king 
with  respect  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
existing  Parliament  and  by  former  assemblies. 
No  grievance  was  admitted;  no  fanlty  adminis- 
tration confessed;  no  promise  of  inquiry  and 
redress,  and  no  guarantee  for  the  future  were 
given.  The  substance  of  the  duke's  speech, 
apart  from  his  own  attempts  at  self-glorifica- 
tion, was, — We  have  spent  so  much  money, 
and  want  so  much  more;  supply  us,  and  you 
shall  see  hereafter  what  we  mean  to  do.  Such 
was  the  language  held  towards  the  pride  and 
strength  of  England's  gentry,  towards  men  of 
admitted  power,  of  intellect  and  statesmanship, 
by  a  mushroom  nobleman,  whose  sole  recom- 
mendations were  a  handsome  person,  unbounded 
impudence,  and  courtly  favour;  and  who  had 
the  effrontery  to  tell  men  like  Coke,  Selden, 
Eliot,  Pym,  and  scores  of  other  distinguished 
persons,  that  if  a  Parliament  was  to  continue 
to  sit,  it  must  act  with  him  and  do  his  bidding. 

When  the  Commons  met  on  the  following 
day  there  were  no  indications  of  faltering  from 
their  high  purpose.  The  duke's  speech  had 
not  produced  its  intended  effect  Neither  did 
another  royal  message,  sent  two  days  later  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  urging  an 
immediate  supply,  "because  otherwise  he  must 
take  more  care  than  themselves  for  their  safe- 
ties, and  do  as  he  might  in  such  an  extremity." 
Sundry  courtiers  sought  to  induce  the  House 
to  consent  to  this,  but  Sir  Robert  Philips,  in 
another  speech  of  extraordinary  power  and 
ability,  swept  away  the  false  issues  that  had 
been  raised  and  brought  the  House  face  to  face 
once  more  with  the  national  evils  and  wrongs, 
for  which  redress  had  been  vainly  sought.  Sir 
Humphrey  May  interposed  with  a  clever 
speech,  but  he  failed  to  controvert  the  facts 
and  precedents  adduced  by  Philips,  and  then 
Sir  John  Eliot  rose  and  in  a  masterly  argu- 
ment brought  forward  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries and  searches  into  the  past  by  the  aid  of 
that  ripe  scholar  and  zealous  patriot,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton.  Mr.  Forster  has  given  a  digest  of  this 
great  effort,  which  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
House.  The  question  of  Supply  was  set  aside 
until  a  Remonstrance  had  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  the  king.    On  Thursday,  AiigUbl  II, 
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another  importunate  royal  message  was  brought  voted  attachment  to  their  sovereign,  it  declared 
in  for  an  instant  supply,  and  this  when  the  their  purpose  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  a  I'ar- 
Ilou.80    was    on  the  eve    of   resolving    itself   liauientary  way,  to  discover  and  reform  griev- 


iuto  Committee  to  consider  various  petitions 
from  the  Western  Counties  as  to  the  increase 
of  piracy  and  as  to  the  utter  neglect  of  pro- 


anei-s  and  to  supply  his  Majesty's  just  occasions 
and  wants;  and  it  warned  him  of  the  danger 
of  holding  counsel  with  those  who  would  poison 


taction  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  his  ear  against  them,  beseeching  him  to  believe 
when  the  grave  question  of  a  Remonst ranee  ;  that  a  just  English  k'ng  could  have  no  greater 
was  about  to  be  entered  upon.  Hut  all  this  security  than  the  true  and  hearty  affections  of 
jhowed  the  settled  purpose  of  the  court  party  j  the  Commons  of  England. 


to  endeavour  to  limit  the  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness to  the  grant  of  money,  even  at  the  risk  of 
forcing  on  a  deadly  quarrel;  and  already  the 
question  of  immediate  dissolution  had  been  de- 
bated in  the  kind's  Council. 


While  yet  the  chairman  was  reading,  (for  the 
House  sat  in  committee,)  the  knock  of  Black 
Hod  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  Speaker 
rose  to  resume  his  chair  and  admit  the  royal 
messenger.    "No,  no,"  was  the  general  shout; 


Friday,  August  12,  was  the  last  day  of  that    other  members  rose  to  prevent  him;  the  pru- 
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assembly,  and  the  members  came  together  with 
a  determination  to  perfect  their  Remonstrance. 
.Sir  Francis  Seymour,  the  member  for  Wilt- 
shire, proposed  that  in  it  the  duke  should  be 
named  as  the  chief  author  of  the  national  ca- 
lamities. While  yet  members  following  Sey- 
mour were  speaking  boldly  of  the  duke's  ill— 
government;  and,  in  reply  to  Edmundes  and 
Naunton,  who  for  a  purpose  of  their  own  had  oc- 
cupied largely  the  time  of  the  House,  were  in- 
nisting  on  the  necessity  that  his  Majesty  should 
plainly  be  informed,  without  more  ado,  that 
whoever  had  put  king  and  kingdom  in  such 
hazard  must  be  made  to  answer  for  it;  Mr. 
Ulanvile  entered  hastily,  and  said  that  they  had 
not  time  to  finish  their  Remonstrance  as  voted. 
He  had  substituted,  therefore,  a  short  protesta- 
tion, which  he  then  presented  for  acceptance. 
It  was  immediately  rend.  In  terms  scrupulously 
obedient  and  loyal,  and  with  expressions  of  de- 


testation was  put  to  the  vote  and  passed;  and 
order  fur  its  instant  transmission  was  made. 
Eliot  thus  describes  it  and  the  issue: — "It  wms 
by  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ulanvile,  who  had  our 
thanks;  and  it  was  forthwith  read,  ami  ordered 
to  be  presented  to  the  king  by  the  privy  coun- 
cillors of  our  house.  Which  being  so  agreed 
and  done-  and  some  hurried  motions,  made  for 
clearing  those  by  general  suffrage  that  were 
thought  subject  to  distaste  for  their  expressions 
in  that  place,  being  rejected  as  unnecessary, 
former  experience  having  proved  them  to  be 
useless  and  unprofitable;  the  usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  was  then  admitted  with  the  fatal  message 
to  the  house.  The  speaker  left  his  chair;  and 
being  attended  by  the  rest,  went  presently  to 
the  Lords,  where  the  commission  was  then  read, 
and  so  dissolved  that  Parliament." 

Amid  dark  forebodings  this  first  Parliament 
of  the  reign  came  to  a  close,  only  eight  weeks 
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after  iu  hopeful  assembling.    Even  Clarendon,  \  CHAPTER  VIII. 

in  his  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  speaking  of  Disastrous  Expedition  against  Spain. 


this  and  of  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  remarks, — "Here  I  cannot  but  let 
myself  loose  to  say,  that  no  man  can  show  mc 
•  source  from  whence  these  waters  of  bitterness 
we  now  taste  have  more  probably  flowed,  than 
from  these  unseasonable,  unskilful,  and  pre- 
cipitate dissolutions  of  Parliaments;  in  which,  by 
an  unjust  surrey  of  the  passion,  insolence,  and 
ambition  of  particular  persons,  the  court  mea- 
sured the  temper  and  affection  of  the  country; 
and  by  the  same  standard  the  people  considered 
the  honour,  justice,  and  piety  of  the  court;  and 
so  usually  parted,  at  those  sad  seasons,  with  no  dition  sailed  from  Plymouth,  consisting  of  ninety 
other  respect  and  charity  one  toward  the  other,  sail ,  carrying  five  thousand  sailors  and  ten 
than  accompanies  persons  who  never  meant  to   thousand  soldiers,  and  commanded  by  Sir  Edward 


The  Coro- 
nation: Laud's  Address.  Second  Parliament. 
Device  to  exclude  the  jnpular  leailers.  Searching 
iiupiiries  by  the  Commons.  Renewed  connexion 
of  Supply  and  Grievances.  The  king  }wem/h. 
torily  interferes.  Impeachment  of  Buckingham. 
Eliot  and  Digges  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  Com- 
mons  insist  on  their  release.  The  Dissolution. 
The  unanswered  Remonstrance  circulated.  Sham- 
proceedings  against  Buckingham  in  tht  Star- 
Chamber. 

A.t>.  1625—1626. 
In  the  first  week  of  October,  1C25,  an  expe- 


but  in  their  own  defence.  In  which  always  i  Cecil.  The  design  of  this  armament  had  been 
ibe  king  had  the  disadvantage  to  harbour  per-  1  kept  secret,  and  preparations  for  it  had  been 
sons  about  him,  who,  with  their  utmost  industry,  1  made  by  the  free  issue  of  Privy  Seals,  or  forced 
information,  and  malice,  improved  the  faults  loans,  as  Parliament  had  not  been  coerced  into 
and  infirmities  of  the  court  to  the  people;  and  granting  a  Supply.  The  real  design  proved  to 
again,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  rendered  the  be  a  piratical  foray  on  the  wealth  of  Spain,  by 
people  suspected,  if  not  odious  to  the  king.  I  seizing  ships  and  stores  in  the  Spanish  harbours 
"I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  pas-  and  by  intercepting  a  rich  convoy  from  the 
of  those  Parliaments,  (though  I  was  not  |  West  Indies;  but  it  signally  failed,  and  the 


»  member  of  them,)  having  carefully  perused  licet  returned  to  Plymouth  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
the  Journals  of  both  Houses,  and  familiarly  and  with  fearful  diseases  raging;  the  results 
convened  with  many  who  had  principal  |mrts  of  ill-success  and  of  the  bad  provisions  supplied 
in  them.  And  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  those  by  rascally  victualling  agents.  This  disastrous 
cumisels,  which  persuaded  the  courses  then  and  disgraceful  failure  necessitated  another  Par- 
taken; the  habit  and  temper  of  men's  minds  liament  being  called  early  in  the  following  year, 
bting,  no  question,  very  applicable  to  the  public  for  the  coffers  were  empty  and  sycophantic  cour- 
emi*;  and  those  ends  being  only  discredited  by  tiers  had  not  yet  found  out  their  later  devices 
the  jealousies  the  people  entertained  from  the  for  raising  money.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
manner  of  the  prosecution,  that  they  were  other,  ceremony  of  the  coronation  should  be  performed 
and  worse  than  in  truth  they  were.  It  is  not  at  Candlemass,  and  that  Parliament  should  as- 
U>  be  denied,  that  there  were,  in  all  those  Par-   semble  four  days  later,  on  the  sixth  of  Eebruary, 

1626. 

Laud,  who  officiated  on  the  occasion,  dcvelo|>ed 
particular  persous,  not  fit  for  the  dignity  and  I  in    the    following  language    the  ecclesiastical 


s,  especially  in  that  of  the  fourth  year, 
several  passages,  and  distempered  speeches  of 


honour  of  those  places,  and  unsuitable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  his  Majesty  and  his  council. 
But  I  do  not  know  any  formal  act  of  either 


system  already  determined  on: — "Stand  forth 
and  hold  fast,  from  henceforth,  the  place  to 
which  you  have  been  heir  by  the  succession  of 


house  (for  neither  the  remonstrance  or  votes  of  your  forefathers,  being  now  delivered  to  you 
the  last  day  were  such)  that  was  not  agreeable  '  by  authority  of  Almighty  (iod,  and  by  the 
to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  great  courts,  upon  hands  of  us,  and  all  the  bishops  and  servants 
those  extraordinary  occasions.  And  whoever  of  God;  and,  as  you  sec  the  clergy  to  come 
considers  the  acts  of  power  and  injustice  in  the  nearer    to    the   altar    than    other    men,  so 


intervals  of  Parliaments,  will  not  be  much 
Vandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  their 


remember  that,   in  all  places  convenient,  you 
give  them  greater  honour,  that  the  mediator 
of  God  and  man  may  establish  yon  in  the  kingly 
throne,  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  clergy  and 
the  laity:  and  that  you  may  reign  for  ever  with 
I  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  of  kings  aud  lord  of 
i  lords."    In  his  prayer  for  the  king,  he  used 
j  these  words: — "Let  him  obtain  favour  for  the 
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jieople,  like  Aaron  in  the  tabernacle,  Elisha  in 
the  waters,  Zacharias  in  the  temple.  Give  him 
Peter's  key  of  discipline,  ami  Paul's  doctrine.' 
As  if  even  all  this  had  not  heen  enough,  an 
old  crucifix,  found  amongst  the  regalia,  was 
ostentatiously  laid  on  the  table.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  possessed  of  freehold  inheritance  to 
the  extent  of  forty  pounds  per  annum  were 
required  to  accept  of  the  honour  of  knighthood, 


there  had  heen  of  the  revenue;  demanding  an 
account  of  past  outlay;  denouncing  the  late  naval 
adventure  with  its  disastrous  results;  and  boldly 
indicating,  without  naming,  the  potent  favourite, 
as  the  prime  cause  of  the  evils  beneath  which 
the  country  groaned.  The  motion  was  adopted, 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  various  particulars.  The  papers  yet  remain- 
ing in  Eliot's  handwriting  show  how  thorough 


and  pay  the  obsolete  duties  of  knight's  fees;  n    was  the  sifting,  and  how  careful  the  patriot- 
species  of  extortion  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discontent. 

In  order  to  remove  the  strength  of  opposition 
in  the  ensuing  Parliament,  a  new  device  was 
practised. — that  of  pricking  for  the  office  of 
sheriff  Sir  Kdward  Coke  and  six  other  leaders 
of  the  Commons,  to  incapacitate  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  Charles  inserted  these 
nauies  with  his  own  hand,  striking  out  other 
names  from  the  list  submitted.  But  the  device, 
as  shallow  as  extraordinary,  while  it  provoked 
a  clamour  against  the  court,  only  increased  the 
popularity  of  these  individuals,  and  encouraged 
others  to  occupy  their  ground.  It  proved  that 
the  king  ami  his  advisers  laboured  under  the 
vulgar  error,  that  a  few  leading  men  created 
the  opposition,  and  that  national  disaffection 
could  be  quelled  by  silencing  a  few  prominent 
exponents.  Various 

to  overawe  certain  noblemen  who  were  con- 
sidered to  be  not  sufficiently  pliant  in  the  Upper 
House. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  on 
Monday,  February  6,  1626,  the  king  left  all  the 
speaking  to  his  new  Lord-Keeper,  Coventry,  who 
had  succeeded  bishop  Williams,  now  in  disgrace. 


party  had  been  to  establish  their  case  by  indis- 
putable instances  in  proof.  (Forster's  Eliot, 
i.  490—496.)  Day  by  day  the  work  went  on, 
and  "evils"  and  their  "causes"  were  brought 
to  light,  respecting  prodigality  and  malversation 
in  the  revenue;  misappropriation  and  waste  of 
the  subsidies;  scandalous  new  burdens  and  illegal 
taxation;  disgrace  and  defeat  abroad  and  dis- 
honour and  lawlessness  at  home. 

All  this  was  not  done  without  angry  inter- 
ference from  the  court.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  stifle  inquiry  into  the  expenditure,  but  the 
House  carried  the  poiut.  Charles  sent  mes- 
sages, and  he  wrote  to  the  Speaker  the  letter 
from  which  quotations  have  been  made,  (See 
page  41).  These  were  received  with  profound 
respect  and  appropriate  answers  were  returned, 
hut  the  House  was  not  to  be  thus  diverted  from 
were  also  taken  the  main  purpose.  Much  of  the  real  bard  work 
that  was  done  week  after  week  down  to  the  end 
of  March,  does  not  appear  upon  the  Journals, 
but  it  was  most  effectual  and  permanent;  and 
of  all,  Sir  John  Eliot  was  a  chief  mover  and 
guide.  At  length,  on  March  27,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  vote  three  subsidies  and  three- 
fifteenths,  Eliot,  in  a  speech  which  deserves  to 
remembered  among  his   best  and  greatest 


The  burden  of  the  address  was  that  the  king  be 

hoped  the  Houses  would  make  good  use  of  the   efforts,  (Forster,  i.  515  —  525,)  urged  a  vote, 

but  counselled  the  deferring  of  payment.  In  this 


hopeu  tne  nouses  wouiu  maxe  g 
short  time  for  which  they  were  to  meet;  but 
if  Charles  and  Buckingham  thought  that  they 
had  snatched  a  triumph  by  their  craft  in  ex- 
cluding some  of  the  most  able  and  popular 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  speedily 
learned  to  their  dismay  that  this  by  no  means 
improved  matters  for  the  court-party,  for  there 
was  no  lack  of  good  men  and  true,  thoroughly 
competent  to  maintain  the  conflict  that  had  been 
begun.  The  first  step  was  the  appointment  of 
Committees  for  Privilege,  Religion,  and  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  On  a  hint  from  the  court- 
instrument,  Sir  John  Cooke  (promoted  for  his 
sycophancy  to  be  Secretary  of  State)  that  the 
time  allowed  for  the  Session  was  but  short  and 
that  his  Majesty  expected  an  immediate  Supply, 
Eliot  rose,  and  in  an  able  speech  exhorted  the 
House  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances  before 
voting  money;  showing  what   prolligate  waste 


speech  he  quoted  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  Par- 
liament two  precedents  of  the  times  of  Henry  III. 
and  of  Richard  II.,  showing  the  indefeasible 
right  of  the  Commons  to  question  the  acts  of 
ministers  and  to  withhold  money  until  grievances 
were  redressed.  Charles  never  forgot  or  for- 
gave this.  The  parallel  was  too  close,  and  the 
reference  to  a  recent  attempt  to  pawn  the  crown 
jewels  in  Holland  was  too  galling,  ever  to  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven.  By  an  almost  unanimous 
vote  it  was  resolved  that  "three  subsidies  and 
three-fifteenths  be  granted  to  his  Majesty  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament,  payable  at  three  separate 
times;  the  Bill  to  be  brought  in  when  we  shall 
have  presented  our  grievances  and  received  his 
Majesty's  answer  thereto."  From  this  resolution 
the  House  never  swerved. 

As  soon  as  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he 
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desired  the  Houses  to  attend  him  at  Whitehall, 
at  nine  in  the  morning  of  March  29.  After  he 
had  spoken  to  them  in  the  terms  before  quoted 
(See  page  40),  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  spoke  by 
the  royal  commaud,  more  especially  addressing 
himself  to  the  Commons,  as  has  been  also 
referred  to.  He  then  objected  to  the  amount 
aad  to  the  manner  of  the  proposed  Supply;  and 
proceeded, — "Therefore his  Majesty  commandeth, 
that  you  go  together,  and  by  Saturday  next, 
return  your  final  answer,  what  further  Supply 
you  will  add  to  this  you  have  already  agreed 
on;  and  that  to  be  without  condition,  either 
directly  or  indirectly;  for  the  Supply  of  these 
great  and  important  affairs  of  his  Majesty,  which 
for  the  reasons  formerly  uiade  known  unto  you, 
can  endure  no  longer  delay;  and,  if  you  shall 
not  by  that  time  resolve  on  a  more  ample 
Supply,  his  Majesty  cannot  expect  a  Supply  this 
way,  nor  promise  you  to  sit  lunger  together; 
otherwise  if  you  do  it,  his  Majesty  is  well  con- 
tent, that  you  shall  sit  so  long  as  the  season  of 
the  year  will  permit:  and  doth  assure  you,  that 
the  present  addition  to  your  Supply  to  set  for- 
ward  the  work  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  your 
speedy  access  again." 

Charles  supplemented  this  rating  by  a  second 
khort  speech,  in  which  he  bade  them  "Re- 
member that  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calliug,  sitting,  and  dissolution; 
th.relorc  as  I  mid  the  fruits  of  them  good  or 
evil  they  are  to  continue,  or  not  to  be;  and 
remember  that  if,  in  this  time,  instead  of 
mending  your  errors,  by  delay  you  persist  in 
your  errors,  you  make  them  greater  and  irrecon- 
cileable." 

The  meaning  of  these  remarks  by  tho  kiug 
and  the  Lord  Keeper  was  untuistakeable.  On 
the  following  day,  the  Commons  deliberated  with 
locked  doors;  the  House  being  resolved  into 
Grand  Committee.  Eliot  respectfully  but  reso- 
lutely replied  to  the  royal  speeches,  and  pro- 
posed that  a  Remonstrance  be  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  king.  He  concluded  amid 
cries  of, — '•  Well  spoken,"  and  a  Committee  was 
forthwith  named  to  prepare  a  Remonstrance. 
That  afternoon,  Buckingham,  in  the  name  and 
in  the  presence  of  Charles,  addressed  the  two 
Houses,  and  sought  to  tone  down  tho  unfavour- 
able impression  that  had  been  produced  by  the 
royal  oratory  of  the  preceding  day.  This  did 
not  arrest  the  preparation  of  the  Remonstrance, 
which  was  completed  and  presented  within  a 
week.  It  vindicated  Eliot  and  his  precedents; 
and  aa  to  Buckingham,  (claiming  it  for  their 
constaut  and  undoubted  right  to  iuquire  into 
the  abuses  of  power,)  it  announced  their  inten- 


tion, in  whatever  ultimate  form  they  might  pre- 
fer their  accusation,  to  procee  1  no  otherwise  in 
any  particular  than  by  ground  of  knowledge  in 
themselves  or  proof  by  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  king's  answer  was  a  request  that  they  would 
adjourn,  as  the  Lords  had  done,  over  the  Easter 
holMays;  and  even  this  came  to  a  sharp  division 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  upon  the  question  of  compliance.  From 
that  point  the  king  made  no  attempt  further 
to  resist  in  the  matter;  but  in  a  message  towards 
the  close  of  April,  told  them  he  had  "given 
way  to  their  inquiries  about  the  duke."  By 
that  time  the  Commons  bad  perfected  their 
charges  against  Buckingham,  and  early  in  May 
a  message  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  for  his 
impeachment.  The  articles  were  originally  twelve 
in  number,  to  which  a  thirteenth  was  added, 
charging  him  with  "an  act  of  transcendent  pre- 
sumption and  dangerous  consequence"  in  ap- 
plying remedies  in  the  late  king's  last  illuess 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  physicians.  The  other 
articles  charged  him  with  the  sale  of  oflices,  and 
the  accumulation  of  offices  iu  his  own  person; 
with  having  purchased,  at  the  king's  expense, 
the  offices  of  admiral,  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  constable  of  Dover;  with  the  neglect 
of  his  duty  and  trust  as  admiral,  so  that  pirates 
infested  the  very  coasts  and  trade  had  decayed; 
with  having  caused  the  ship  "Peter  of  Xew- 
haveu"  to  bo  arrestod,  and  jewels  to  the  value 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  applied  to 
his  own  use,  to  be  taken  from  her,  and  having 
Afterwards  stayed  the  ship,  which  had  provoked 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  French;  with  the 
extortion  of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  East 
India  Company,  by  laying  an  embargo  on  their 
ships;  with  having  consigned  over  the  "Vanguard" 
and  seven  merchant  vessels  to  the  French  king, 
to  be  employed  against  the  Protestants  of 
Rochelle,  and  having  forced  the  owners  into 
acquiescence;  with  the  sale  of  honours  for  his 
profit,  and  having  compelled  Lord  Roberts  to 
make  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his 
title;  with  tho  sale  of  the  office  of  treasurer  to 
Lord  Manchester  for  twenty  thousand  {winds, 
and  that  of  master  of  the  wards  to  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  for  six  thousand  pounds;  with  having 
procured  titles  of  honour  for  his  allies,  and 
pensions  to  support  them;  and  with  having  em- 
bezzled the  king's  money,  and  obtained  grants 
of  Crown  lands  to  an  immense  value. 

Eight  managers  were  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Commons  to  conduct  the  impeachment, 
among  whom  were  Sclden,  Pym,  ami  Eliot; 
the  respective  articles  being  assigned  to  various 
speakers.    The  accused,  confident  of  the  royal 
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favour,  in  his  proud  insolenco  jeered  ami  laughed  or  incompatible  with  either.    What  he  is  to  the 

at  the  opening  remarks  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges.  king,  you  have  heard;  a  canker  in  his  treasures, 

provoking  the  retort, — "'My  lord,  do  you  jeer?  and  one  that  restlessly  consumes  and  will  devour 

Are  these  things  to  be  jeered  at?  My  lord,  I  him.    What  he  is  to  the  state,  you  have  seen;  a 

can  show  you  when  a  man  of  greater  blood  than  moth  to  goodness,  not  only  persisting  in  all  ill 

your  lordship,   as  high  as  you   in  place  and  ways  but  preventing  better          My  lords,  I  have 


power,  and  as  deep  in  the  favour  of  the  kiirg, 
hath  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  the 
least  of  these  articles  contain!"  Buckingham 
jeered  no  more. 

Mr.  Sherland,  one  of  the  managers,  presented 
a  picture  of  his  rapacity,  computing  the  money 
and  value  of  the  crown  lands  engrossed  by  the 
favourite  at  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds, 
•'besides  the  forest  of  Layfield,  and  besides  the 


done.  You  sec  the  man !  What  have  been  his 
actions,  whom  he  is  like,  you  know.  I  leave 
him  to  your  judgment.  This  only  is  conceived 
by  us,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him 
came  all  our  evils,  in  him  we  find  the  causes, 
and  on  him  must  be  the  remedies." 

Before  the  Lords  could  take  any  action  upon 
this  matter,  startling  events  occurred.  The  king 
had  taken  special  offence  at  Eliot's  speech,  and 


profit  made  out  of  the  customs  of  Ireland."  determined  to  punish  him  ami  Sir  Dudley  Digues, 
"This,"  continued  Sherland ,  "compared  with  who  had  opened  the  proceedings.  "Very  early 
the  inestimable  gain  he  hath  made  by  the  sale  i  in  the  morning,"  of  Thursday,  May  13,  the 
of  honours  and  offices,  and  by  projects  hurtful  !  king  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  complained 
to  the  state,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  or   of  the  language  that  had  been  used;  adding 


if  it  be  compared  to  his  profusion,  will  appear  that  he  had  thought  iit  to 
a  little  sum.    All  these  gifts,  and  other  ways  of   punishment  of  the  speakers. 


take  order  for  the 
They  were,  indeed, 


profit,  notwithstanding,  he  confessed  before  both  already  on  their  way  U>  the  Tower.  They  were 
houses  of  Parliament  that  he  was  indebted  one  sitting  that  morning  in  their  places  in  the  House, 
hundred  thousand  pounds !  If  this  be  true,  how  can    when,   as  upon  some  ordinary  business,  they 


we  hope  to  satisfy  his  prodigality  ?  If  false,  how 
shall  we  hope  to  satisfy  his  covetousncss  ?  And 
therefore  your  Lordships  need  not  wonder  if 
the  Commons  desire,  and  that  earnestly,  to  he 
delivered  from  6uch  a  grievance." 

Eliot  summed  up  the  whole  case  in  behalf  of 
the  Commons  in  a  terrible  philippic.  Bucking- 


were  called  to  the  door;  a  warrant  was  shown 
them  by  two  king's  messengers;  and  they  were 
taken  to  the  Tower.  So  suddenly  had  it  been 
done,  that  not  until  Rich's  return  after  delivering 
the  message  for  the  duke's  imprisonment  was 
the  fact  made  known.  The  House  broke  out 
into  violent   agitation.     Men    before   now  had 


ham  was  not  present  on  this  occasion,  probably^  been  made  accountable  for  what  they  had  spoken 
anticipating  the  nature  of  Eliot's  speech,  and 
probably  influenced  by  a  vote  in  the  Commons 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  against  one  hun- 
dred and  five  in  favour  of  his  being  committed 
during  the  trial  because  of  his  insolent  behaviour 


as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  had  been 
corrected  'and  punished  for  words  spoken  in 
Parliament;  but  never  while  Parliament  still 
sat.  The  first  of  those  open  and  undisguised 
outrages  which  brought  their  author   to  the 


on  the  opening  day.  Mr.  ForBtcr  has  rescue  1  scaffold  was  this.  "Rise!  Rise!  Rise!"  was 
Eliot's  speech  from  its  long  oblivion  (i.  541 —  the  shout  on  all  sides.  They  would  give  the 
552),  and  its  effect,   as  delivered,  must  have   enemy  no  advantage  by  hasty  and  ill-considered 


been  almost  overwhelming.  The  speaker  recapitu- 
lated the  points  which  had  been  ably  advanced 
by  the  other  managers;  he  carefully  guarded 
against  fixing  upon  Charles  any  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  evil  acts  complained  of;  he  ex- 
posed the  rapacity,  prodigality,  and  ambition  of 
the  duke;  he  drew  a  parallel  between  him  and 
Sejanns,  and  concluded,  —  "In  all  these  your 
lordships  have  the  idea  of  the  man;  what  in 
himself  he  is,  and  what  in  his  affections.  Yon 
have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear,  have 
felt  it.  You  have  known  his  practice,  you  have 
heard  the  effects.  It  rests  then  to  l>e  considered, 
being  such,  what  he  is  in  relation  to  the  king, 


anger;  and  postponing  all  the  business  before 
them,  they  rose  until  the  following  day.  All 
that  afternoon  they  formed  into  groups  in  West- 
minster Hall,  "sadly  communicating  their  minds 
to  one  another." 

The  following  morning  they  re-assembled;  but 
upon  the  Speaker  offering  to  proceed  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  "Sit  down!  Sit  down!" 
was  the  almost  universal  cry;  "no  business  till 
we  are  righted  in  our  liberties!"  "The  house 
was  very  full,"  says  the  Port  Eliot  manuscript, 
"and  sate  very  silent  long.  Not  one  man  spake. 
At  last  a  lawyer,  one  Mr.  Wyell,  began  to  ex- 
press the  occasiou  of  our  silence.   The  loss  of 


what  in  relation  to  the  state,  and  how  compatible   our  friends  was  grievous;    but  more  grievous 
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that  the  members  of  a  body  should  be  rent  and  !  gatives,  le*t  you  bring  him  out  of  lore  with 


lorn  from  the  body  to  which  they  belonged.  It 
it*  as  a  mother  who  should  have  her  child 
taken  violently  from  her.  He  compared  that 
to  our  case,  and  that  it  was  against  privileges 
and  the  Great  Charter.  Then  many  spake;  one 
after  another;  that  we  could  do  no  business  be- 
fore these  men  were  out  of  prison  in  our  house. 
60  what  will  come  of  us  we  know  not."  Amid 
that  uncertainty,  the  new  viee-ehauiberlain  pre- 
dated himself.    Sir  Dudley  Carletou,  lately  re- 


Parliaments.  In  his  messages  he  bath  told  yon, 
that  if  there  were  not  correspondency  between 
him  and  you,  he  should  be  enforced  to  use  new 
counsels.  Now,  I  pray  you  to  consider  what 
these  new  counsels  are,  and  may  be.  I  fear  to 
declare  those  that  I  conceive.  In  all  Christian 
kingdoms  you  know  that  Parliaments  were  in 
use  anciently,  until  the  monarchs  began  to 
know  their  own  strength;  and,  seeing  the  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  their  Parliament,  at  length  they, 


turned  from  bis  embassies  at  Venice  and  the  by  little  and  little,  began  to  stand  upon  their 
Hague,  had  come  down  expressly  to  set  mat-  prerogatives,  and  at  last  overthrew  the  Parlia- 
affl  straight;  and  at  last   he   prevailed  upon    meut  throughout  Christendom  except  here  only 


tbem    to    hear    him.      It    tnrned    out,  how- 


(•EORUE  VII.MF.R8,  DUKE  OK  BDCKUfGRAH. 

»ver,  that  he  was  not  at  that  time  prepared 
with  much  to  say  as  to  the  provocation  given 
for  the  commitments,  except  that  much  offence 
had  been  taken  by  the  duke,  (and,  in  his 
opinion  justly,)  at  Sir  John  Eliot's  calling  him 
"this  mau,"  "the  man,"  and  so  fortb,  which 
appeared  in  a  high  degree  contemptuous  and 
unbecoming.  But  upon  the  conduct  generally 
of  that  House  to  their  sovereign,  the  vice-cham- 
berlain delivered  his  mind  very  frankly;  dis- 
closed more  of  the  secrets  of  the  court  than  he 
had  probably  been  instructed  to  reveal;  and 
not  a  little  astonished  the  English  Commons. 
"I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "move 

■et  bis  Majesty  with  trenching  upon  his  prero-  j  tain  leave,  which  he  did  on  the  17th  of  May 
n**n  »r  Enf  ktaa\  UL  5 


with  us.  And,  indeed,  you  would  count  it  a 
great  misery,  if  yon  knew  the  subjects  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  myself;  to  see  them  look 
not  like  our  nation,  with  store  of  flesh  on  their 
backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts  and  not  men, 
being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  with  some 
thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing  only 
wooden  shoes  on  their  feet ;  so  that  they  cannot 
oat  meat,  or  wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must 
pay  and  be  taxed  unto  the  king  for  it.  This 
is  a  misery  beyond  expression,  and  that  which 
yet  we  are  free  from!" 

The  travelled  and  experienced  Sir  Dudley 
had  scarcely  thus  delivered  himself,  when  his 
ears  were  saluted  with  loud  shouts  of — "To 
the  bar!  To  the  bar!"  and  ho  very  narrowly 
escaped  the  necessity  of  apologising  at  the  bar 
on  his  knees.  But  the  revelation  he  had  made 
was  long  remembered;  and  when  men  had 
ceased  to  laugh  at  the  skin  and  bones,  and 
the  wooden  shoes,  they  called  to  mind  that 
Kngland  was  indeed  the  only  one  of  three  great 
kingdoms  which  had  not  yielded  to  the  sword; 
that,  as  Philips  so  nobly  had  reminded  them 
in  the  Oxford  Parliament,  England  was  the  last 
monarchy  which  yet  retained  her  liberties;  and 
(hat  it  behoved  them,  for  better  reasous  than 
any  under  the  cap  of  the  vice-chamberlain,  to 
lake  timely  warning  by  the  examples  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  motion 
of  Noye,  it  was  resolved  not  only  that  no  busi- 
ness should  be  done  till  their  members  were 
discharged,  but  that  there  should  be  remon- 
strance made  to  the  king  on  that  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, and  "to  show  him  whom  we  conceive  to 
be  the  cause  of  this." 

Digges  was  discharged  on  the  following  day, 
but  Eliot  was  retained;  and  the  House  resolutely 
refused  to  proceed  with  any  business;  setting 
aside  a  plea  raised  by  Weston,  that  Sir  John 
was  arrested  on  other  grounds  wbich  he  had 
not  leave  to  mention,  by  ordering  him  to  ob- 
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saying  that  Eliot  was  accused  of  high  crimes 
against  his  Majesty  done  out  of  the  House.  The 
House  then  demanded  to  know  what  these  were, 
and  again  resolved  to  pass  to  no  other  business 
until  this  matter  was  righted.  Meanwhile,  Eliot 
had  been  alternately  eajoled  and  threatened, 
an  I  had  been  closely  examined  on  a  paper  of 
queries  drawn  up  by  Coventry,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
with  a  ?iew  to  make  him  criminate  himself 
and  others.  All  failed,  however,  and  on  the 
19th  the  order  of  release  was  signed. 

Upon  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Olanvile  said  he  had  it  from 
Kir  John  Eliot,  who  waited  outside,  to  desire 
their  pleasure  whether  he  was  to  come  and 
again  sit,  having  been  accused  of  high  crimes 
and  extra-judicial  to  that  House.  To  this  there 
was  an  eager  "Yea"  shouted  from  all  sides; 
whereupon  he  entered,  and  having  taken  his 
place,  rose  directly  afterwards,  and  requested  to 
hear  what  was  charged  against  him,  that  he  might 
show  by  his  answer  whether  he  were  indeed 
worthy  to  sit  there.  To  this  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton  replied.  Ho  was  not  there  to  charge  him, 
but  to  give  him  occasion  to  discharge  himself.  | 
All  the  other  seven  members  engaged  in  the 
late  business  had  used  respectful  terms  to  the 
duke,  but  the  manner  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  6peech 
had  been  "too  tart  and  hand)"  to  his  grace's 
person. 

Eliot  then  6poke.  Yesterday  morning,  at 
half-past  eleven,  he  first  heard  of  the  intention 
to  release  him,  and  now  he  was  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  offence.  He  thanked  the  vice- 
chamberlain  for  his  plain  dealing,  in  at  length 
affording  him  occasion  to  clear  himself.  Was 
it  now  the  pleasure  of  the  house  that  he  should 
answer  generally,  or,  for  the  clearer  satisfaction, 
make  a  particular  answer  upon  each  particular 
charge?  The  latter,  by  all  means,  was  the 
reply;  to  which  end  each  charge  successively 
should  be  repeated  by  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain, 
aud  if  any  one  else  had  additions  to  make,  let 
the  occasion  now  be  taken.  After  Eliot's  ex- 
planations had  been  given,  he  asked  whether 
any  of  the  Commons,  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  one  of  the  managers 
to  impeach  the  duke,  thought  that  he  had  ex- 
ceeded it?  A  loud  shout  declared  that  he  had 
not,  and  on  his  retiring  ("the  House  refusing 
to  order  his  withdrawal")  it  was  resolved  "with- 
out one  negative"  that  he  had  not  exceeded 
his  commission. 

This  foolish  attempt  to  coerce  the  Commons 
ended  as  it  deserved  in  ignominious  failure,  and 
it  materially  damaged  the  king's  reputation. 
But  this  he  would  not  learn;  for  fifteen  years 


later  he  made  a  similar  attempt,  only  under 
much  more  aggravated  circumstances;  and  the 
second  attempt  precipitated  the  Civil  War.  Even 
I  Hcylin  says  in  his  Life  of  Laud,  that  the  gains 
of  the  king  from  the  line  he  took  might  have 
been  "put  in  a  seamstress's  thimble  and  never 
fill  it." 

The  remainder  of  that  Session  (which  is  de- 
scribed by  Whitelocke  as  "this  great,  warm, 
ruffling   Parliament")  was    brief   and  stormy. 
The  Commons  had  learned  to  distrust  the  king 
and  henceforth  stood  on  the  defensive.  Their 
proceedings  against  Buckingham  had  been  stayed 
by  the  arrest  of  the  two  Members,  and  now 
Charles  had  the  indelicacy  while  grave  charges 
lay  against  the  favourite.of  bringing  all  his  in- 
fluence to  bear  in  order  to  secure  for  him  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of   Cambridge  University, 
notwithstanding  that  the  House  implored  the 
king  to  allow  the  impeachment  trial  first  to  bo 
ended.     On  his  refusal  they  voted  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  an  insult  to  the  House.    As  it  was, 
the  election  was  carried  only  by  three  votes. 
At  length,  towards  the  middle  of  June,  when 
a  dissolution  had  been  resolved  on,  and  when 
Buckingham  know  that  he  was  safe,  he  handed 
in  to  the  Lords  the  answers  to  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him 
by  Laud  and  Hyde,  the  latter  of  whom  speedily 
reaped    a    reward    in    being   appointed  chief- 
justice.    In  this  answer,  the  duke  was  made  to 
deny  much,  but  unconsciously  to  admit  much 
more.    The  most  grave  charges    he  defended 
by  pleading  privily  of  the  king.    He  left  un- 
answered, for  secret  reasons  of  state,  the  charge 
as  to  the  loan  of  the  ships.    He  admitted  such 
charges  as  that  of  having  possessed  himself  by 
purchase  and  otherwise  of  many  offices,  defend- 
ing them  on  the  ground  of  public  necessities. 
And  finally  he  claimed,  as  to  all  the  charges  of 
earliest  date,  the  benefit  of  the  general  pardon 
of  James,  and   of  the  coronation  pardon  of 
his  son. 

The  Commons  prepared  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge thus  implied,  and  to  issue  a  rejoinder, 
but  on  the  twelfth  of  June  the  king  sent  a 
message  requiring  them  to  enact  the  Subsidy 
Bills  without  further  delay  or  conditions,  under 
threat  of  "other  resolutions."  On  the  whole  of 
that  day  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  past 
four,  and  again  from  six  till  nine  o'clock,  the 
House  sat,  the  number  of  those  for  preparing  a 
Remonstrance  being  far  greater  than  of  those 
for  an  immediate  and  unconditional  Subsidy. 
This  was  done,  and  an  audience  was  sought  for 
its  presentation.  The  king  replied  on  Wednes- 
day the  fourteenth,  that  they  should  hear  from 
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biro  on  the  following  morning,  and  by  this  time 
A  whr  known  that  a  dintolntion  was  imminent. 
To  an  earneet  appeal  fur  a  short  delay  made 

lj  some  leading  members  of  the  Upper  House,  [  ceeding  by  privy  seals  was  resorted  to,  or  the 

benevolence"  were  employed, 
projwsed  to  be  made  on  the 


levy  the  money  as  of  right,  on  the  ground  that 
Parliament  had  so  far  consented  as  to  frame 
the  Hill.    Whore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 


he  ha  I  petulantly  replied, — ••Not  a  minute." 
On  (bat  day,  when  the  House  was  summoned 
into  the  royal  presence  in  the  Lords'  Chamber, 
(he  Speaker  addressed  ihe  kinjr  and  presented 
the  Remonstrance,  which  craved  »"  the  removal 
of  that  great  pereon  the  duke  of  Buckingham;" 
bat  no  answer  was  vouchsafed,  and  the  dissolu- 
liou  was  made.  The  Remonstrance  was  not 
l'jst,  however.  Printed  copies  of  it  were  eagerly 
•ought  and  were  widely  circulated;  and  thus  the 
nation  at  large  was  informed  why  its  represen- 
tatives had  been  again  summarily  dismissed, 
and  what  was  the  real  question  at  issue. 

Another  trick  was  resorted  to.  A  pretended 
information  against  Buckingham  was  filed  in 
the  Star-Cham  i  ><  r  in  the  king's  name.  To  this 
•ham  proceeding  the  duke  put  in  a  sham 
aiuwer;  some  wituesses  were  put  through  a 
tbam  examination  as  to  the  potion  and  plaister 
in  the  old  king's  illness:  and  then  the  thing 


forms  of  the  old 
the  rate  was  still 
scale  of  the  four  subsidies.  On  similar  pretences 
an  order  was  issued  under  the  Great  Seal  for 
levying  tonnage  and  poundage.  A  commission 
was  issued  for  extorting  fines  under  cover  of 
improving  crown  lands;  and  another  to  force 
penalties  against  liecusauts,  I.  e.,  Non-confor- 
mists only,  not  Catholics.  An  immediate  ad- 
vance of  a  hundred  an  I  twenty  thousand  pounds 
was  peremptorily  deman  led  from  the  city  of 
London,  which  was  also  required,  in  common 
with  other  seaport  towns,  to  furnish  a  certain 
number  of  ships  and  troops  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  in  the  narrow  seas.  This  was  the 
germ  of  the  tax  of  Ship-Moncy,  which  was 
afterwards  extended,  and  which  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  feature  in  the  history  of  this  reign 
The  tone  of  the  court  corresponded  with  its 
arbitrary  measures.    The  deputy-lieutenants  and 


dropped  out  of  sight.  A  couuter-declaratiou  justices  of  peace  in  Dorsetshire,  having  received 
was  issued  to  the  Remonstrance;  the  counter-  orders  to  furnish  shij*  from  Poole,  Weymouth, 
declaration  failing  to  find  attention,  the  Rcmon-   and  Lyme,  and  for  that  purpose  to  levy  contri- 


ttrance  was  ordered  to  be  burnt;  and  the  un- 
happy king  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  those 
"new  counsels"  which  he  and  his  servants  had 
so  ofteu  threatened. 


butions  upon  the  adjacent  comities,  excused 
themselves,  on  the  ground  of  the  case  being 
without  precedent;  but  they  were  answered  that 
the  occasions  of  state  and  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  in  times  of  extraordinary  danger  were 
not  to  bo  guided  by  precedents.  The  city  of  Lou- 
don pleaded  for  the  abatement  of  the  demand, 
and  likewise  alluded  to  the  unprecedented  na- 
ture of  the  measure.  But  their  excuse  was  in- 
TtocUrq,  preach  up  the  prerogative.  Kok<lltly4ejected.  Tbey 

were  told  that  the  |>rc- 
M  r  ranee.     A  General  voiced  Loan.       ,    A       -   ,  ,  ,. 

cedents   of  former    times  were  obedience,  not 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tamlxm  Without  a  Parliament.    General  resist 

net 

W  ar  ut 

Attempt*  to  coerce  a  nation.  Failure.  The 
Rent  widens.  Cotton's  Library.  Third  1'arlia- 
anal.    Raged  threats.    G'nevances  ere  Supply. 

a. v.  1G2G— 1G2S. 
On  the  day  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
a  proclamation  was  discussed  in  Council  whereby 
U>«  sheriffs  were  to  be  called  to  assemble  the 
freeholders  in  their  several  couutios  to  hear  the 
act  of  dissolution  read,  and  to  take  their  votes 
for  a  voluntary  levy.  Four  subsidies  and  three 
would  have  been  given  by  the  Corn- 
it  was  said,  but  for  the  disordered  pas- 
of  certain  members;  and  now  the  king 
desire. I  his  loving  subjects  to  be  a  law  unto 
s,  aud  to  volunteer  what  it  had  been 
to  enforce.    Incredible  as  it  seems,  this 


direction;  and  that  there  wanted  not  precedents 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  disobeyed  his 
Majesty's  commands.  An  order  was  issued  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  receive  petitions  and 
pleadings  against  the  commands  of  the  king,  as 
they  had  a  tendency  to  produce  danger  and  pre- 
judice to  the  commonwealth.  It  would  have 
been  some  consolation  to  the  people  for  this 
breach  of  the  laws,  had  the  armament  so  ille- 
gally fitted  out  afforded  protection  to  commerce, 
the  pretext  for  which  it  was  deuiau  led.  But  to 
add  to  their  calamities,  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
with  a  hundred  sail  under  his  command,  allowed 
English  vessels  to  bo  captured  in  his  view, 
alleging  that  he  had  no  commission  to  light; 
and  when  merchantmen  took  vessels  belonging 
course  was  actually  adopted  by  royal  proclama-  to  the  enemy,  they  were  adjudged  not  to  be 
lion  on  the  17th  of  July,  in  several  counties    prizes,  and  were  immediately  released.    Ex  tra- 


in- attempt  was  made  to  1  ordinary  commissions,  with  powers  of  martial 
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law,  were  at  the  same  time  issue*!  to  the  lords-  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  From  Eliot's 
lieutenant  of  the  several  counties  for  a  general  county  the  reply  was  characteristic.  Writing 
muster,  under  the  pretext  of  foreign  invasion.  from  Truro,  tho  Cornish  justices  told  the 
The  city  of  Bristol  was  the  first  to  remonstrate  Council,  that  money  was  extremely  scarce,  and 
against  the  plan  of  completing  what  Parliament  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  could  not  give  in 
had  left  unfinished.  It  had  undergone  such  '  the  manner  asked;  "but  if  his  Majesty  would 
great  losses  by  the  stoppage  of  trade  with  Spain,  be  pleased  to  summon  a  Parliament,  they  would 
that  it  could  not  yield  what  was  asked.    The    be  ready  by  sale  of  their  goods  or  what  else 

they  had,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  royal  de- 
sires in  such  Parliament;  and  as  to  the  common 
people,  they  had  ascertained  that  there  was  not 
a  single  parish  which,  if  it  had  but  two  kine, 
would  not  send  one  for  supply  of  his  Majesty's 
and  the  kingdom's  occasions  in  a  Parliamentary 
way." 

Nor  was  greater  success  experienced  in  the 
metropolis.  The  judges  sat  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  persuade  the  people  to  assess  themselves,  but 
there  arose  tumultuous  shouts  for  a  Parliament. 
All  this  was  done  in  town  and  country  notwith- 
standing that  the  justices  were  instructed  to 
send  to  the  Council  a  list  of  those  who  contri- 
buted and  of  those  who  refused,  "that  we  may 
he  informed  who  are  well -affected  to  our  service 
and  who  are  otherwise." 

The  services  of  the  clergy  were  invoked  and 
these  were  readily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  pre- 
rogative. The  pulpits  were  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  plunder  of  the  people,  and  the 
Church  was  to  become  identified  with  the  do- 
minant party  in  the  State  in  a  conspiracy 
against  their  liberties.  Laud  was  employed  to 
draw  up  instructions,  partly  political,  partly 
theological,  for  distribution  among  the  clergy. 
"We  have  observed,"  he  makes  the  king  to 
say,  "that  the  Church  and  the  State  are  so 
nearly  united  and  knit  together  that...  they  may 
be  accounted  but  as  one...  This  nearness  makes 
the  Church  call  in  the  help  of  the  State  to 
succour  and  support  her  whensoever  she  is 
pressed  beyond  her  strength.  And  the  same 
nearness  makes  the  State  call  in  for  the  service 
of  the  Church  both  to  teach  that  duty  which 
her  members  know  not,  and  to  exhort  them  in, 
and  encourage  them  to,  that  duty  which  they 
know."  "The  dexterous  performance  of  which 
service,"  says  his  biographer,  "as  it  raised 
Laud  higher  in  bis  Majesty's  good  opinion  of 
him,  so  it  was  recompensed  with  a  place  of 
greater  nearness  to  him  than  before  he  had."" 
The  instructions  were  not  lost  upon  the  clergy, 
too  many  of  whom  were  "willing  to  exchange  a 
good  conscience  for  a  bishopric;"  but  the  most 


The 

magistrates  of  Sussex  told  the  Council  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  collect  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  "  Everything  had  been  done  to 
move  the  people  to  voluntary  gift ;  but  they  pleaded 
poverty;  though  in  a  Parliamentary  course  they 
would  strain  themselves  beyond  their  ability." 
The  justices  of  Derby  wrote  that  the  end  of  all 
their  endeavours  to  raise  a  free  gift  in  the 
coonty  had  been  a  return  of  twenty  pounds  and 
four  shillings;  to  which  the  justices  had  them- 
selves added  ninety-one  pounds.  "The  general 
answer  had  been,  a  denial  to  give  anything  un- 
less by  way  of  Parliament;  and  there  had  not 
been  forty  givers  in  the  whole  county."  The 
Leicester  justices  wrote  that  their  utmost  en- 
deavours had  been  used  for  a  voluntary  supply; 
but  of  the  people,  "most  cried  for  a  Parliament, 
some  pretended  want,  divers  the  pressure  of 
other  payments,  and  none  would  give."  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  told  Buckingham  that  he  had 
assembled  bis  county  at  Bury;  and  that  tbey 
answered  "they  could  not  give,  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  protect  them  and  they  could  not 
live,  for  that  their  ships  were  taken  and  fired  in 
their  havens  before  their  faces,  insomuch  that 
they  durst  not  look  out  of  their  ports."  The 
Norfolk  justices  wrote  that  they  could  not 
get  as  much  as  the  proportion  of  half  a  sub- 
sidy; for  the  greater  number  had  flatly  refused. 
The  Essex  justices  protested  their  affection  to 
6upply  his  Majesty;  but  they  had  ascertained 
the  general  desire  to  be  that  this  should  be  done 
in  a  Parliamentary  way.  The  deputy  lieutenants 
of  Devon  urged  the  hopelessness  of  having  re- 
course to  any  kind  of  supply  but  that  which 
"from  its  antiquity  and  indifferency  of  persons 
would  alone  be  tolerated  by  the  subject."  So 
said  the  counties  of  Rutland,  of  Cumberland,  of 
Northumberland,  and  of  Westmoreland.  The 
justices  of  Southampton  wrote  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  levying  money  in  that  county  "  but  by 
help  of  law;"  meaning,  by  downright  compulsion. 
From  Worcester  the  justices  wrote  that  the 
people  were  ready  for  his  Majesty's  service  with 
their  lives;  but  that  they  would  not  give  in  any 


other  way  save  by  subsidies  granted  in  Parlia-  forward  to  testify  their  loyalty  were,  Sibthorp, 
uient,  and  that  not  so  much  as  twenty  pounds  i  vicar  of  Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
bad  been  subscribed.  Similar  replies  came  from  Dr.  Roger  Manwaring.  one  of  his  Majesty's 
other  shires :  the  people  declined  to  give  except  |  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  vicar  of  St.  tiiles'  in 
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the   Fields.      The   first   preached,    and  sub- 
-    ■■->'»  published,  a  sermon,  in  which  he  says, 
"that  it  is  the  doty  of  the  prince,  who  is  the 
h«>ad,  and  makes  his  court  and  council,  to  direct 
and  make  law.     He  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth 
him.     Where  the  word  of  a  king  is  there  is 
power,  and  who  may  say  nnto  him, — '  What  doest 
thou?'"  In  another  place  he  says,— "If  princes 
command  anything  which  subjects  may  not  per- 
form,  because  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God  or 
of  nature,  or  impossible;  yet  subjects  are  bound 
to  undergo    the   punishment    without  either 
resistance,  or  railing,  or  reviling,  and  so  to  yield 
•  passive  obedience  where  they  cannot  exhibit 
»n  active  one.     I  know  no  other  case,  but  one 
of  these  three,  wherein  a  subject  may  excuse 
himself  with  passive  obedience;  but,  in  all  others, 
he  is  bound  to  active  obedience."  Manwaring 
preached  two  sermons  to  the  same  purport  be- 
fore the  king  and  court.     He  maintained  that 
the  king  waa  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  realm;  that  his  royal  will  and  command  in 
imposing  loans  and  taxes,  without  the  common 
ut  in  Parliament,  obliged  the  subjects'  con- 
upon  the  pain  of  eternal  damnation; 
that  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  royal 
ilemand,  offender!  against  the  law  of  God  and 
lecamo  guilty  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  rebel- 
lion; that  the  authority  of  Parliament  was  not 
necessary  for  the  raising  of  aids  and  subsidies, 
"it  is  not  ordained  to  confer  any  right  upon  kings 
t«  receive  tribute;  that  is  due  to  them  by  na- 
tural and  original  law  and  justice;  but  meetings 
of  it  are  only  held  for  the  more  equally  impos- 
ing and  exacting  subsidies."   Sibthorp's  sermon 
conld  not  properly  be  published  without  a  license. 
The  duty  of  authorising  publications  was  vested 
in  the  primate,  but  he  generally  deputed  such 
matters  to  bis  chaplains.    In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, Charles,  who  conceived  that  the  name  of 
a  popular  archbishop  would  both  sink  that  pre- 
late's influence  and  promote  the  royal  object, 
->-i  that  the  primate  should  license  the  ser- 
mon with  the  authority  of  his  own  name.  Abbot 
no  sooner  inspected   the  production,   than  he 
protested  against  the  doctrine,  and  refused  his 
•auction.    The  king  sent  to  him  repeated  mes- 
sage* to  obey   his  commands,    and  intimated 
that,  if  the  prelate  continued  obstinate,  he  would 
take  another  course  with  him.    Abbot  persisted 
in  refusal,  and  therefore  wa^  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  office,  banished   from  London, 
and  confined  to  his  country  house.     But  his 
Majesty's  disappointment  in  this  qnarter  was 
amply    recompensed    in    another;    for  Laud 
frowned  his  efforts  on  that  head,  by  licensing 
this  and  other  servile  productions.     All  this 


was  remembered,  and  full  recompence  was  ex- 
acted in  due  season. 

After  the  dissolution,  and  while  the  proceed- 
ings narrated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter 
were  being  devised,  Sir  John  Eliot  was  not  for- 
gotten by  his  court-adversaries.  It  was  resolved 
to  attempt  to  ruin  his  private  fortunes  by  in- 
volving him  in  prosecutions  for  alleged  im- 
proprieties in  the  discharge  of  his  office  of  vice- 
admiral  of  Devon.  Mr.  Forster  has  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  this,  (ii.  1 — 46)  and  it 
only  demands  this  passing  notice  as  indicative 
of  the  animus  displayed  by  the  court, against  all 
who  were  opposed  to  government  by  prerogative. 

There  was  the  more  urgent  need  for  money 
to  be  raised,  as  war  had  been  declared  against 
France,  although  historians  have  been  greatly 
puzzled  to  know  on  what  grounds.  Some  have 
confidently  ascribed  it  to  a  personal  pique  enter- 
tained by  Buckingham  against  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  had  discovered  an  intrigue  between 
him  and  the  young  French  queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  of  whom  the  Cardinal  himself  was  said 
to  be  enamoured.  However  incredible  such  a 
thing  might  appear  as  an  assigned  cause  of  war 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  person,  all  that  is 
known  of  Buckingham  renders  it  but  too  pro- 
bable that  he  contracted  the  guilt  of  plunging 
his  country  into  strife  in  order  to  gratify  his 
own  revenge.  Lord  Clarendon  asserts  that  this 
was  the  fact,  as  does  Madame  de  Motteville,  a 
confidential  attendant  of  the  French  queen. 
The  army  and  fleet  were  directed  against 
the  Isle  of  Rbe,  and  met  with  a  repulse 
after  a  brief  success;  thuB  adding  to  the 
popular  odium  against  the  duke.  Out  of  this 
arose,  of  course,  one  immediate  and  over- 
powering necessity.  At  whatever  risk  or  cost, 
money  must  be  had;  and  the  so-called  voluntary 
project  having  failed,  a  General  Forced  Loan 
wbh  resorted  to. 

The  proclamation  went  forth  on  the  7th  of 
October.  A  sudden  exigence  was  pleaded,  and 
a  promise  given  not  only  that  the  present  mea- 
sure should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  but 
that  a  Parliament  should  be  called  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  repayment  made,  out  of  the  first 
voted  subsidies,  of  all  that  wat-  now  advanced. 
Commissioners  were  named  in  every  county 
with  direction  to  take  the  last  subsidy-book  for 
their  guide,  exacting  from  each  person  in  that 
precise  ratio;  and  with  a  commission  almost  un- 
limited to  deal  with  the  refractory.  Empowered 
to  examine  these  on  oath,  and  to  require  avowal 
not  merely  of  the  motive  of  their  refusals,  but 
of  the  names  of  their  advisers,  the  commissioners 
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were  also  armed  with  moans  more  than  inquisi- 
torial of  enforcing  secrecy  in  regard  to  all 
questions  and  answers.  The  poor  who  could 
not  and  all  who  would  not  pay  the  demands, 
wcio  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy  or  were 
llnng  into  the  common  prisons;  and  upon  quiet 
English  homes  were  billeted  inch  soldiers,  in- 
cluding foreign  mercenaries,  as  had  survived 
the  disgraceful  and  infamous  affair  of  Cadiz. 
Mem  here  of  the  late  Parliament  were  reported 
to  the  Council  for  refusing  to  pay  and  Hampden 
and  others  were  bound  in  heavy  bonds  to  appear 
when  called  upon.  Direct  attempts  were  made 
by  the  king  and  his  favourite  to  overawe  promi- 
nent members  of  the  aristocracy  ami  gentry; 
but  how  to  deal  with  whole  districts  and  coun- 
ties where  universal  resistance  ami  indignation 
prevailed,  was  a  more  difficult  question,  which 
the  Council  did  not  see  how  to  answer.  At 
length  it  was  discovered  that  there  must  be 
some  limit  to  putting  the  majority  of  a  nation 
into  prison,  because  all  business  threatened  to 
stop  and  the  Council  were  at  their  wits'  end. 
The  (iate-IIonse  held  a  large  number  of  illus- 
trious prisoners,  remitted  there  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  the  forced  loan.  Rushworth  gives 
the  names  of  seventy-eight  knights  and  gentle- 
men who  where  thus  imprisoned  or  kept  in  pri- 
vate custody.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Hampden 
gave  his  famous  answer  to  he  Council.-— "  [ 
could  be  content  to  lend  as  well  as  others;  but 
I  fear  to  draw  upon  myself  that  curse  in  Magna 
Charta  which  should  be  read  twice  a-year  against 
those  who  infringe  it."  Kliot  submitted  to  a 
forced  residence  in  the  date- House  at  the  same 
time  for  a  similar  refusal.  Five  other  prisoners 
sued  oat  writs  of  hi i Inns  corpus,  but  Hyde  and 
the  other  venal  judges,  acting  under  court  in- 
structions, refused  them. 

The  stale  of  the  country  at  this  moment, 
from  the  non-payment  of  arrears  due  to  the 
disbanded  forces,  and  the  effects  of  the  general 
billeting  of  the  soldiers  of  Cadiz  and  Rhe,  had 
become  alarming  in  the  extreme.  The  old  dis- 
charged and  unpaid  soldiers  and  sailors,  half- 
perishing  with  disease  and  famine,  made  cities 
and  highways  unsafe;  and  the  new  press  for 
men  was  universally  resisted.  Mutinous  mobs 
paraded  the  streets  in  London,  and  forced  them- 
selves into  York-house  and  Whitehall.  In  the 
country  parts,  desperate  and  lawless  outcasts, 
billeted  with  private  families,  committed  un- 
speakable outrages.  In  some  districts  resistance 
was  made  and  many  lives  were  lost;  and  ominous 
remonstrance!  went  up  to  the  Council. 

The  late  king  had  earned  for  himself  much 
contempt  and  indignation  by  his  pusillanimous 


desertion  of  his  son-in-law  the  Klector  Frederick, 
of  Bohemia,  whose  cause  was  regarded  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants  as  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  battle  of  Prague, 
in  November,  1620,  had  proved  a  triumph  to 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  king  of  Spain; 
and  Frederick  ami  his  queen,  the  daughter  of 
James,  had  Hed  for  refuge  to  Holland.  Then, 
during  dark  and  terrible  years,  the  enemy  played 
havoc,  indicting  indescribable  sufferings  on  the 
Protestants  of  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate. 
Their  cry  reached  England,  and  although  na- 
tional help  was  denied,  individual  sympathy  and 
aid  were  not  lacking,  Rich  Puritan  merchants 
in  London  and  other  great  towns,  contributed 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  their  co-reli- 
gionists exiled  for  conscience'  sake.  Among 
the  State  Papers  of  the  years  1627 — 1628  is  a 
circular  letter,  signed  by  Dr.  Richard  Sibbes 
and  three  other  eminent  ministers,  and  endorsed 
by  Laud,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  by 
means  of  one  of  his  numerous  spies  and  emis- 
saries. The  circular  referred  to  "the  lamentable 
distresses  of  two  hundred  and  forty  godly 
preachers  with  their  wives  and  families,  and 
sundry  thousands  of  godly  private  persons  cast 
out  of  house  and  home  by  the  fury  of  merciless 
Papists,"  and  appealed  for  immediate  help  in 
their  behalf.  For  this,  the  subscribers  were 
called  into  the  Star-Chamber  and  reprimanded; 
and  although  it  does  not  appear  whether  any 
further  steps  were  taken,  this  one  fact  serves  to 
denote  the  spirit  that  actuated  Laud. 

No  year,  indeed,  within  the  memory  of  any 
one  living,  had  witnessed  such  violations  of 
public  liberty  as  the  year  1627.  Charles  seemed 
born  to  carry  into  daily  practice  those  theories 
of  absolute  power  which  had  been  promulgated 
!  from  his  father's  lips.  Anticipating,  as,  indeed, 
was  natural,  that  the  next  House  of  Commons 
would,  like  former  assemblies,  not  correspond 
I  to  the  king's  wishes,  his  advisers  were  preparing 
1  schemes  more  congenial,  if  only  they  could  be 
|  rendered  effective,  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  was 
to  govern.  A  contract  was  entered  into  in 
January,  1628,  for  transporting  troops  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  anus  from  Flanders 
into  England,  under  circumstances  at  least 
highly  suspicious,  and  which,  combined  with  all 
the  rcBt  that  appears  of  the  court  policy  at  that 
time,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  they 
were  designed  to  keep  under  the  people  while 
the  business  of  contribution  was  going  forward, 
and  afterwards  to  overawe  the  House.  Shall 
it  be  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the  Cokes,  the 
Seldeiis,  the  Ulauvihs,  the  PyinB,  the  Eliots. 
and  the  Philippe*,    that  they  endeavoured  to 
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devise  more  effectual  restraints  than  the  law 
had  hitherto  imposed  on  a  prince  who  had 
■napped  like  bands  of  tow  the  ancient  statutes 
of  the  land;  to  remove  from  his  presence  evil 
i;  and  to  subject  him  to  an  entire  di- 


Law  and  divine  Gospel,  than  any  other  had  ever 
been.  As,  indeed,  all  these  Parliaments  grow 
strangely  in  Puritanism;  more  and  ever  more 
earnest  rises  from  the  hearts  of  them  all, — «0 
Sacred  Majesty,  lead  us  not  to  Antichrist,  to 
pendence  on  his  people  for  the  expenditure  of  Illegality,  to  temporal  and  eternal  Perdition!' 
government,  as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  obedience  .  The  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England  were 
to  the  laws? 


So  load  became  the  popular  clamour  and  so 
universal  and  determined  the  resistance  to  arbi- 
trary government  and  forced  loans,  that  it  was 
reluctantly  determined  to  convene  a  third  Par- 
liament. The  whole  of  February,  1628,  and 
the  early  part  of  March,  were  occupied  with  the 
elections,  and  so  high  did  the  tide  run  that  the 
patriot-party  assembled  in  greater  numbers  and 
with  yet  stronger  spirit.  Many  who  had  suflfe red 
in  purse  and  in  liberty  for  their  resistance  to  the 
late  illegal  taxation,  and  whom  the  king  had 
felt  obliged  to  release  in  the  anticipation  of  a 
Parliament,  were  triumphantly  returned  as  mem- 


Ihe  JNobihty  and  lieutry  of  bngland  were 
|  then  a  very  strange  body  of  men.  The  Eng- 
lish Squire  of  the  seventeenth  Century  clearly 
appears  to  have  believed  in  God,  not  us  a 
figure  of  speech,  but  as  a  very  fact,  very  awful 
to  the  heart  of  the  English  Squire.  'He  wore 
his  Bible-doctrine  round  him,'  says  one,  'as  our 
Squire  wears  his  shotbelt;  went  abroad  with  it, 
nothing  doubting.'  King  Charles  was  going  on 
on  his  father's  course,  only  with  frightful  ac- 
celeration; he  and  his  respectable  Traditions  and 
Notions,  clothed  ill  old  sheepskin  and  respect- 
able church-tippets,  were  all  pulling  one  way, 
England  and  the  Eternal  Laws  pulling  auother; 
— the  rent   fast  widening  till  no  man  could 


■  r-  ;  while  those  were  summarily  rejected  who  I  heal  it." 


had  made  themselves  obnoxious  by  counselling 
or  yielding  to  those  measures.  All  the  men 
uiost  trusted  by  the  nation  and  most  bated  or 
oared  by  the  court,  and  who  had  taken  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  first  and  second  Parliament 
of  the  reigu  were  found  in  their  plnees  when 
the  thin!  Parliament  assembled  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  1628.  There  was  to  be  but 
MM  Purliauient  more  famous  iu  English  history; 
and  but  for  the  work  done  by  this  its  predeces- 
sor in  re-afiirming  and  strengthening  the  an- 
cient liberties,  that  other  and  greater  Parliament 
could  not  have  been.  This  third  Parliament 
requires  to  be  carefully  studied,  if  the  sublime 
patience  of  the  English  people  through  the 
twelve  years'  trial  that  intervened  before  Ihe 
Long  Parliament  met,  is  to  be  rightly  under- 
stood, and  if  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
itself  are  not  to  be  judged  superficially  or 
hastily  condemned. 

Referring  to  this  assembly,  Mr.  Carlyle  says: 
(Cromwell:  Letters  and  Speeches,  i.  82)— 
"  It  is  very  evident,  King  Charles,  baffled  in  all 
his  enterprises,  and  reduced  really  to  a  kind  of 
crisis,  wished  much  this  Parliament  should  suc- 
ceed; and  took  what  he  must  have  thought  in- 
credible pains  for  that  end.  The  poor  king 
strives  visibly  throughout  to  control  himself,  to 
be  soft  and  patient;  inwardly  writhing  and 
muling  with  royal  rage.  Unfortunate  king,  we 
see  bun  chafing,  stamping, — a  very  fiery  steed, 
bat  bridled,  check-bitted,  by  innumerable  straps 
and  considerations;  struggling  much  to  be  com- 
posed. Alas,  it  would  not  do.  This  Parliament 
•as  more  Puritanic,  more  intent  on  rigorous 


Four  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
Eliot,  Coke,  Pym,  Selden,  and  others  met  at 
Sir  Robert  Cotton's  for  consultation.  There 
wan  hardly  a  man  of  that  generation  who  bad 
in  hand  any  literary  work,  from  Raleigh  down- 
wards, who  has  not  left  on  record  his  thankn 
to  Cotton  for  assistance  that  could  have  been 
drawu  from  no  other  source.  Wonderful  is  the 
variety  of  applicants,  and  not  less  so  the  satis- 
faction of  each.  Doctor  Dee  of  Manchester 
gets  help  in  his  dealings  with  the  worlds  of 
spirits  and  sciences,  as  does  Richard  Verstegau 
for  bin  toils  among  English  antiquities.  Bodley 
obtains  for  Oxford  books  which  be  had  else- 
where vainly  sought  for;  Arundel  receives  manu- 
script* he  had  to  no  purpose  hunted  for  abroad; 
and  Bacon  supplies  himself  with  "  precedents 
and  antiquities  from  the  good  Sir  Robert  Col- 
ton's  collections."  Bishop  Bedell  applies  for 
abbey  rolls;  Patrick  Young  for  Alexandrian  let- 
ters; the  English  nuus  of  Cambray  for  books 
for  their  convent;  and  Selden  for  the  Talmud 
of  Babylon.  The  prodigious  learning  of  Usher 
for  his  "Antiquities  of  the  British  Church," 
and  the  ingenious  researches  of  Carcw  for  his 
Survey  of  Cornwall,  are  alike  satisfied  by  what 
Cotton  Bends.  As  for  Camden,  Speed,  and  the 
other  great  workers  of  that  time  in  English 
history,  their  wants  are  aa  incessant  as  the 
supply  is  unvarying,  and  in  each  case  sufficient. 
A  volume  might  be  written  on  such  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  to  men  of  let- 
ters and  learning.  To  that  great  scholar  and 
antiquary  the  public  men  of  this  time  were 
nuder  priceless  obligations   for   an  unlimited 
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freedom  of  access  to  his  matchless  manuscript 
collections.  Without  him,  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  the  st niggle  now  beginning  cotild 
not  have  been  successfully  closed.  Front  his 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  formed  the  germ 
and  are  still  the  noblest  part  of  our  national 
library,  were  drawn  the  precedents  by  which 
exclusively  the  Commons  were  guided  up  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  Prom  his 
small  house  in  Palace-yard  were  unrolled  in 
gradual  succession,  the  statutes  and  records 
that  were  held  to  be  the  title  deeds  of  English 


put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that  which  the  fol- 
lies of  particular  men  may  otherwise  hazard  to 
lose.  Take  not  this  as  s  threatening,  for  1 
scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals;  but  an 
admonition  from  him  that,  both  out  of  nature 
and  duty,  hath  most  care  of  your  preservations 
and  prosperities."  The  Lord  Keeper,  after 
assigning  reasons  for  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate Supply,  through  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  treasury,  and  the  situation  of  Europe, 
reminded  the  two  Houses,  that  aids  granted  in 
Parliament  were  most  agreeable  to  the  people; 
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freedom;  and  there,  for  the  first  five  years  of 
Charles's  reign,  a*  in  what  Milton  grandly  enlls 
a  shop  of  war,  were  anvils  and  hammers  kept 
incessantly  working,  to  fashion  out  the  plates 
and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of 
belenguered  truth. 

The  usual  opening  sermon  at  St.  Margaret's 
was  preached  by  Laud,  from  Kphesians  iv.  2, 
which  was  defined  to  consist  in  abstaining  from 
all  attacks  on  his  Majesty's  government  in 
Church  or  State !  In  the  temper  in  which  the 
Parliament  assembled  this  mnst  have  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  studied  insult.  This  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  offensive  terms  of  the  royal 
speech  and  of  that  of  the  Lord  Keeper.  The 
king,  as  of  old,  intimated  that  the  great  press- 
ing topic  was  Supply,  ami  he  said, — '"Where- 
fore if  yon,  as  t«od  fi>rbid,  should  not  do  your 
duties  in  contributing  what  the  state  at  this 
tiiud  needs,  I  must,  iu  discharge  of  my  con- 
science, use  those  other  means  which  tiod  hath 


I  and  informed  them  that  "just  and  good  kings, 
finding  the  love  of  their  people  aud  the  readiness 
of  their  supplies,  may  the  better  forbear  the 
use  of  their  prerogatives  and  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  towards  their  subjects.  This 
way,  as  his  Majesty  had  told  you,  he  hath 
chosen,  not  as  the  only  way,  but  as  the  fittest; 
not  as  destitute  of  others,  but  as  most  agree- 
able to  the  goodness  of  his  own  most  gracious 
disposition,  and  to  the  desire  and  weal  of  his 
people.  If  this  be  deferred,  necessity  and  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  make  way  to  the  others. 
Remember  his  MajiBty's  admonition;  I  say, 
remember  it."  — The  remembrance  followed,  but 
in  an  unexpected  fashion;  as  will  appear. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  and 
before  the  much-desired  question  of  Supply, 
that  of  Grievances  was  brought  up.  Seymour 
:ind  Philips  spoke  with  their  wonted  power  and 
effect,  and  were  followed  by  Coke,  then  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age,   but  with  his  old  fire  un- 
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qaeuched.  "I'll  begin,"  he  said,  "with  a  noble 
rpconl.  "It  cheers  me  to  think  of  it.  The 
twenty-sixth  of  Edward  the  Third  !  It  is  worthy 
to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  'Loans  against 
the  will  of  the  subject  are  against  reason  ami 
the  franchise*  of  the  land.'  What  a  word  is 
that  franchise !  The  lord  may  tax  hU  villein 
high  or  low,  but  it  is  against  the  franchises  of 
tbe  land  for  freemen  to  be  taxed  but  by  their 
consent  in  Parliament.  Franchise  is  a  French 
word  and  in  Latin  it  is  libertas.  Nullu*  liber 
komo  are  the  words  of  Magna  Carta,  and  that 
Charter  has  been  confirmed  by    sundry  good 


our  first  possessions,  our  lands,  our  goods.... 
If  there  he  a  power  allowed  to  annihilate  or 
antiqnate  our  laws,  it  may  be  exercised  in  more. 
It  is  at  discretion.  All  have  the  same  hazards." 
As  in  former  Parliaments,  he  distinguished 
between  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  repelled 
the  dangerous  doctrine  that  the  latter  might 
be  sheltered  under  the  authority  of  the  former 
from  the  consequences  of  wrong  doing.  The 
allusions  to  Buckingham  were  none  the  less 
forcible  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  at  present 
uamel;  in  accordance  with  an  understanding 
which  had  been  come  to  at  the  meeting  at  Sir 
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kings  above  thirty  times!"  Other  speakers 
followed  in  the  same  strain.  Wentwurth,  stung 
by  some  recent  disappointments  and  vexed  that 
recent  overtures  had  not  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Buckingham  sided  for  the  nonce  with 
tin-  (.airiotN,  and  showed  the  court-party  what 
a  dangerous  enemy  he  could  become.  Among 
other  things  he  said,  (what  was  perfectly  true, 
though  not  meant  by  him,) — "  We  must  vindicate 
— what?  New  things?  No!  Our  ancient,  law- 
ful, and  vital  liberties!  We  mqst  reinforce  the 
laws  made  by  our  ancestors.  We  must  set 
roch  a  stamp  upon  them,  as  no  licentious  spirit 
shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them." 

Then  Eliot  arose  and  placed  the  question 
upon  a  broad  and  an  immutable  basis.  He 
argued  that  it  extended  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  England;  that  it  was  not  simply  a 
p'  int  of  money  or  of  the  manner  of  the  col- 
lection of  recent  levies,  but  of  the  ancient 
right*  of  the  kingdom:  "whether  there  be  a 
power  in  the  laws  to  preserve  our  interests, 


Hubert  Cotton's.  Kliot  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  those  graver  wmngs  which  the 
pretended  power  of  imprisoning  without  assigning 
a  cause  had  indicted  upon  the  subjects,  and 
advanced  to  the  old  religious  question;  all  of 
which  matters,  he  maintained,  must  be  taken  in 
conjunction.  "Without  a  change  and  innovation 
in  our  liberties  there  is  no  fear  of  an  innova- 
tion in  religion:  and  without  an  innovation  in 
religion  there  is  no  fear  of  change  or  innova- 
tion in  our  liberties." 

That  was  Eliot's  answer  to  the  doctrines 
with  which  so  many  pulpits  had  sounded  in  the 
recess,  ami  which  Laud  had  repeated  in  his 
sermon  at  St.  Margaret's,  that  it  was  true  reli- 
gion to  submit  to  the  sovereign  in  all  things, 
and  peacefully  to  acquiesce  in  breaches  of  the 
law.  Hie  argument  thus  presented  was  of  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  of  a  breadth  and  large- 
ness unexampled  in  any  of  the  speeches  of 
the  other  leaders  of  the  House. 

Secretary  Cooke  blundered  out  some  sentences 
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designed  to  dissuade  the  House  from  pursuing  spoke  for  my  fee.  Now,  sent  hither  and 
the  course  now  entered  upon,  but  it  needed  trusted  with  the  lives  and  liberties  of  them  that 
lome  one  much  better  than  a  court-sycophant  sent  me,  I  speak  according  to  my  knowledge 
to  divert  the  stream ;  nor  did  he  fare  better  and  my  conscience."  It  was  a  distinction  his 
when,  at  the  next  sitting  on  Monday,  March  24,  friend  Coke  had  great  need  to  press,  when  the 
he  moved  a  resolution  of  Supply.  The  Com-  solicitor -general  would  have  raked  up  old 
mons  had  taken  up  an  impregnable  position,  opinions  against  him.  That  learned  official 
The  Law  must  be  vindicated,  it  was  said,  rested  bis  argument  almost  exclusively  on  one 
From  that  "glorious  fundamental  right"  was  judicial  precedent  of  an  early  year  of  Elizabeth, 
derived  the  only  power  they  had  to  give  at  all.  in  effect  disabling  the  statutes.  "What?" 
Let  his  Majesty  but  see  that  right  restored,  answered  Coke,  "shall  I  accept  such  law?  shall 
which  next  to  God  they  all  desired,  and  then,  i  I  have  an  estate  of  inheritance  for  life  or  for 
they  doubted  not,  they  idiould  give  what  they  yrars  in  my  land,  aud  shall  I  be  a  tenant  at 
could.  From  this  the  secretary  could  not  move  i  will  ft  r  my  liberty?  A  freman,  to  be  tenant 
them.  He  shifted  his  ground  so  far  as  to  sug-  I  at  will  fur  his  freedom?  There  is  no  such  tenure 
gest  that  the  same  committee  might  handle  1  in  all  Liu  It  ton."  He  poured  out  from  Parlin- 
buth  Grievance  aud  Supply,  but  the  house  rose  I  mentary  rolls  precedent  after  precedent  on  Shel- 
withont  resolving  anything.  i  don's  devoted  head;  flung  at  him  what  lawyer 

Ten  days  passed  on,  witnessing  renewed  mcs-  I  Festus  said  to  Agrippa  of  Paul's  imprisonment; 
sages  from  the  king  to  hasten  Supply,  and  per-  j  and  for  a  final  decisive  proof  brought  forward 
sistent  determination  on  the  part  of  the  House  another  copy  of  the  very  precedent  whereby 
to  grant  it  only  when  the  question  of  the  sub-   Sheldon  had  sought  to  establish  the  reverse. 


jeita'  liberties  had  been  settled.  They  were 
ready  to  give,  and  to  give  liberally,  as  they 
proved  by  a  resolution  on  the  third  of  April 
for  the  grant  of  five  subsidies,  (a  larger  amount 


As  the  result  of  the  inquiry,  four  resolutions 
were  passed.  The  first  wns,  that  no  freeman 
ought  to  be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  restrained 
unless  some  lawful  cause  of  such  restraint  or 


than  had  ever  been  voted  at  one  time,)  but  imprisonment  were  expressed.  The  second  that 
they  would  not  recede  from  the  ground  which   the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ought  to  be  granted 


had  been  taken,  and  hence  this  resolution  re- 
mained inoperative,  not  having  been  introduced 


to  every  man  imprisoned  or  restrained,  though 
it  were  by  command  of  the  king  or  of  the  privy 


in  the  form  of  a  Bill.  Yet  Charles  sent  an  |  council  or  of  any  other;  if  he  prayed  for  the 
eager  message  of  thanks,  as  if  now  he  had  1  same.    The  third,  that  when  the  return  upon  a 

habeas  expressed  no  cause  of  commitment  or 
restraint,  the  party,  no  matter  by  whose  com- 
mand committed  ought  to  be  delivered  or 
bailed.  The  fourth,  "that  it  is  the  ancient  and 
indubitable  right  of  every  freeman  that  he  hath 
however,  could  the  long-coveted   and   much-  I  a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and 


secured  all  that  he  wished.  In  delivering  this, 
Secretary  Cooke  made  the  egregious  blunder 
of  coupling  the  thanks  of  Buckingham  with 
these  of  the  king,  which  provoked  an  instant 
and  stinging  rebuke  from  the  House.    Not  yet, 


needed  money  be  touched.  A  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  with  Littleton  as  Chairman, 
was  first  to  enquire  into  alleged  acts  of  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  by  attendance 
before  the  Council;  by  imprisonment;  by  con- 
finement at  home ;  by  designation  for  foreign 
employment;  by  martial  law;  and  by  undue  pro- 
ceedings in  matters  of  judicature.  For  six  days 
was  the  investigation  pursued,  and  a  fearful 
aggregate  of  wrong  and  suffering  was  presented. 
The  most  striking  of  all  the  debates  was  on  the 
royal  claim  to  commit  to  prison  without  cause 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  warrant;  "the greatest 
question,"  exclaimed  Pym,  "that  ever  was  in 
ibis  place  or  elsewhere;"  and  the  question  most 
hotly  debated  in  the  interest  of  the  king.  Nobly 


estate;  and  that  no  tax,  tallage,  loan,  bene- 
volence, or  other  like  charge,  ought  to  be  levied 
by  the  king  or  his  ministers  without  common 
consent  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Lords  to  join  in 
a  Petition  to  the  king  for  a  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  subjects'  rights  and  liberties  as  thus 
expressed.  Against  this  the  law  officers  of  the 
crowu  were  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  chiefly 
on  behalf  of  the  claimed  royal  prerogative  to 
commit  without  assigned  cause;  and  the  mana- 
gers for  the  Commons  replied,  advancing  many 
precedents  and  maintaining  the  popular  cause 
with  great  learning  and  skill.  The  Lords  evaded 
the  difficulty,  though  only  for  a  time.  After 
two   days'   deliberation   they  came,  after  the 


was  it  handled  by  Seidell  and  Coke.  "When  fashion  of  the  judges,  to  a  sort  of  interlocutory 
last  I  spoke  of  it,"  said  Selden,  "I  was  of  vote,  that  a  commitment  by  king  or  Council 
counsel  for  the  gentlemeu  in  their  habeas,  and    was  good   in  point  of  authority,  and,  if  the 
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ciuse  wen- just,  good  also  for  the  matter;   but  CIIAPTKR  X. 

Or* was  in  no  way  to  prejudice  either  the  prero-    Petition  of  Right:     lis  Pre/Miration  aril  Design. 


ptifi  of  the  kiug  or  the  resolutions  of  the 

Commons. 

The  Lower  House  ha<l  suspended  all  other 
business  during  these  conferences,  notwith- 
standing that  the  king  sent  no  fewer  than  five 
messages  for  them  to  proceed  with  the  Supply, 
and  t«.  fix  a  time  for  the  payment  of  the  Sub- 
lines. In  one  of  these  messages  he  bade  the 
Cmmons  "take  heed  that  you  do  not  force 
him  ly  your  tedious  or  neediest*  delays  to  make 
an  unpleasant  end  of  these  fair  beginnings;" 
s  threat  of  dissolution  which  did  not  deter  the 


The  Draft  introduced  by  Sir  lulwartl  Coke. 
Abstract  of  its  clauses.  Attempt  to  weaken  it 
in  the  Lords.  The  Commons  stand  firm. 
Charles  secretly  consults  the  judges  as  to  an 
evasion.  His  unsatisfactory  re/>ly.  The  Com- 
mons prepare  another  Remonstrance.  A  weeping 
House.  The  Members  equal  to  the  crisis. 
Coke's  great  BpMCk.  Charles  reluctantly  con- 
sents to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Remonstrance 
perfected.  Parliament  suddenly  prorogued. 
a.d.  1628. 

The  design  of  the  "Petition  of  Right"  was 


House  from  acting  out  their  resolves  that  his  to  recapitulate  from  ancient  Statutes  the  iu- 
bosiiies*  and  their's,  Supply  and  the  redress  of  >  alienable  rights  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  render 

Grievances,  should  go  together  or  Blmuld  stop  for  ever  impossible  any  doubts  as  to  the  royal 

together.    It  was  now  the  middle  of  April,  and  prerogative  and  as  to  the  popular  liberties,  and 

the  Lords   were  about  to  debate  on  the  four  any  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  courts 

r>  solutions.     Charles   attempted   to   pack  the  and  the  crown  lawyers  such  as  had  of  late  been 

Upper  House  by  a  creation  of  peers,  slavishly  witnefsed.   It  was  drafted  with  the  utmost  care 

devoted  to  his  interests,  and    there   was   too  by  Coke,  Seidell,   Littleton,   and   other  great 

much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Commons'  resolu-  lawyers.    Speaking  of  the  four  resolutions  out 

tions  would  not  be  adopted.    In  the  end,  they  of  which  it  sprung,  Selden  remarked,  — "  With 


were  materially  modfied,  but  the  Commons 
fct*od  firui  and  a  conference  was  appointed  to 


my  own  hand  I  have  written  out  all  the  re- 
cords from  the  Tower,  the  Exchequer,  and  the 


be  held.  Before  this  could  be  done,  Charles  King's  Bench;  and  I  will  engage  my  head  Mr. 
went  to  the  Lords,  sent  for  the  Commons,  and    Attorney  shall  not  find  in  all  these  archives  a 


instructed  the  Lord-Keeper  to   address  them,    single  precedent   omitted."     Lord  Chatham's 


After  brief  prelude,  Coventry  said  that  out  of  hiB 
princely  regard  his  Majesty  bad  thought  of  this 
expedient  to  shorten  the  business  they  had  in 
band,  aud  he  hoped  it  would  be  final.  "He 
bath  commanded  me  to  let  you  know,"  Coventry 
went  on,  "that  he  holdeth  Magna  Carta  aud 
the  other  six  statutes  to  be  all  in  force;  and 
that  he  will  maintain  all  his  subjets  in  the  just 


dictum  respecting  this  famous  document  was 
that  it  was  "the  Bible  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion." It  is  important  to  remember,  however, 
that  it  made  no  new  boundaries,  but  onlf  de- 
fined the  ancient  landmarks. 

On  the  first  of  May,  before  the  draft  Bill  was 
submitted  to  the  House,  Cooke  brought  a  brief 
message  from  Charles,  desiring  them  clearly  to 


freedoms  of  their  persons  and  safety  of  their  let  him  know  whether  they  would  rest  upon  his 
♦states ;  and  that  he  will  govern  according  to  '  royal  promise,  which  he  assured  them  should  be 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm;  and  that  really  performed.  The  object  of  raising  this  direct 
yen  shall  find  as  much  security  in  his  royal  issue  was  obvious,  but  the  House  wonld  not  fall 
word  aud  promise  as  in  the  strength  of  any  J  into  the  snare.  The  language  of  the  various 
law  you  can  make,  so  that  hereafter  you  shall   speakers  was  respectful  and  loyal  towards  the 


never  have  cause  to  complain." 
The  Commons  saw  through  all  this.  They 
over  in  sileuce  the  royal  message,  and 


king,  but  they  could  not  and  dared  not  forget 
recent  occurrences.  As  8<r  Nathaniel  Rich  fib- 
served,  they  had  never  received  so  many  general 
ty  special  vote  they  referred  it  to  a  committee  promises  for  observance  of  the  law,  and  the 
of  lawyers  and  others  of  the  House  to  draw  a  law  had  never  been  so  ill-observed,  as  during 
bill  containing  the  substance  of  Magna  Carta  that  reign.  Pytn  thought  that  the  coronation 
and  the  other  Statutes  concerning  the  liberty  oath  was  at  the  least  as  strong  as  the  royal 
>■{  the  subject.  And  thus  came  into  existence  word  could  be;  and  since  Charles  had  already 
the  immortal  "  Pktition  or  Right."  given  them  his  oath,  what  better  would  they  be 

■  for  his  word?    He  would  move,  therefore,  and 

■ — —   have  it  put  to  the  formal  question,  whether  they 

should  take  the  king's  word  or  no.    Mr.  Secre- 
tary upon  this  arose  in  great  beat.     He  hoped 
'  they  would  not  listen  to  that  gentleman;  for  if 
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the  question  should  go  against  the  king,  he 
would  be  put  to  the  dishonour  of  having  it  said 
in  foreign  parts  that  his  people  would  not  trust 
him.  Further,  he  hoped  that  the  gentleman 
would  be  called  to  account  for  upbraiding  bis 
Majesty's  oath  to  him,  and  would  be  made  to 
expound  himself. 

"Truly,  Mr.  Chairman,"  Baid  Pym,  quietly 
rising,  "I  am  just  of  the  same  opinion   I  was, 
that  the   king's  oath   is  as   powerful    as  his 
word."     Then  Sir  John  Eliot  moved  also  to 
have  it  put  to  the  question,  "because,"  he  said, 
"they  that  would  have  it  do  urge  us  to  this 
point,  for  without  being  put  to  the  question 
ihey  certainly  cannot  obtain  it."    This  was  de- 
cisive.   No  councillor  had  courage  enough  to 
press  it  further,  and  in  a  few  dignified  words 
Sir  Edward  Coke  closed  the  debate.    On  him 
rests  the  chief  honour  of  framing  the  Petition. 
He  rose  with   the  draft-bill  in  his  hand,  the 
fruit  of  the  now-completed  consultations  at  the 
Temple.    It  was  drawn  in  the  form,  customary 
with  declaratory  Statutes  in  the  olden  lime,  of 
a  Petition  reciting  the  law,  and  praying  the 
sovereign    for   its   future   due  and  strict  ob- 
servance.   "We  sit  now  in   Parliament,"  said 
Coke,  "and  therefore  must  take  his  Majesty's 
word    no    otherwise   than  in   a  Parliamentary 
way.    Not  that  I  distrust  hitn,  but  that  I  can 
only  in  this  manner  take  his  trust.  Messages 
of  love  never  came   into  a   Parliament.  His 
Majesty's  assurances  are  very  gracious  but  what 
is  the  law  of  the  realm?    That  is  the  question. 
Kings    speak    by   records.     Here    hath  been 
drawn,  more  majorum,  a  Petition  de  droit;  and 
thus  only  should  kings  speak  to  their  subjects. 
Sitting  in  full  Parliament,  on  his  throne,  in  his 
robes,  with  crown  on  his  head  and  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  both  Houses  present,  and  his  assent 
entered  upon  record  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam, 
— that,  and  not  a  word  delivered  in  a  chamber 
or  out  of  a  secretary  or  lord-keeper  at  6econd 
hand,  is  the  royal  word   of  a  king."    And  so 
was  it  finally  resolved,  by  the  English  Com- 
mons, thai  thus  only  their  king's  word  should 
be  taken. 

That  was  on  Tuesday  the  6th  of  May;  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  at 
a  conference  with  the  Lords  in  the  painted 
chamber,  Sir  Edward  presented  the  completed 
Petition  of  Right  as  it  had  passed  through 
committee  an  hour  before.  Much  had  been 
crowded  into  the  brief  day's  interval.  An  at- 
tempt had  been  made  that  very  morning  to 
weaken  the  clause  against  martial  law;  but 
unavailingly.  Ou  the  previous  morning  the 
solicitor-general  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 


saving  clause  as  to  commitments;  but  without 
success.  The  Petition  as  now  handed  in  appears 
to  have  been  substantially  in  the  same  form  as 
the  groat  lawyers  to  whom  it  was  referred  nt 
the  close  of  April  had  presented  it  for  accept- 
ance; but  every  step  in  its  progress  had  been 
disputed  and  opposed  by  the  privy  councillors 
who  were  members  of  the  House.  "I  pray 
your  lordships  to  excuse  us,"  said  Coke,  in 
presenting  the  Petition  to  the  Upper  House. 
"Before  this  time  we  were  not  able  to  attend 
your  lordships,  for  we  have  been  till  one  of  the 
clock  about  the  great  business.  But  blessed  be 
God,  we  have  dispatched  it  in  some  measure, 
and  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  us  all  to  be  a 
great  blessing." 

Whatever  his  former  failings  may  have  been, 
to  the  student  of  the  Civil  wars  Coke  presents 
himself  in  one  aspect  only.  So  far,  his  age 
redeems  his  youth  and  his  manhood.  It  was 
he  who  gave  to  the  opening  of  the  struggle 
that  stamp  of  ancient  precedent  and  legal  right, 
of  which  it  never  afterwards,  in  all  its  varying 
fortunes,  lost  the  trace;  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  remember  that  in  the  Petition  of  Right, 
Sir  Edward  Coke  has  left  a  monument  of  bis 
exertions  for  English  liberty  as  imperishable  as 
that  which  the  Institutes  contain  of  his  know- 
ledge of  English  law.  He  did  not  survive  the 
long  and  evil  days  that  followed,  for  he  died 
on  the  third  of  September,  1633,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three. 

The  Petition  began  with  the  ancient  safe- 
guards and  essential  privileges  of  the  subject 
against  arbitrary  taxation.  The  Statute  of 
Edward  the  First,  de  lallagio  turn  concedendo, 
protecting  him  from  every  tax  not  imposed  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  was  cited.  Then,  the 
Act  of  Edward  the  Third,  declaring  compulsory 
loans  to  be  against  reason  and  the  franchises  of 
the  land.  Next,  the  Statutes  against  charge 
or  imposition  under  the  name  of  Benevolence. 
After  which  it  was  declared  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  securities  against  any  forced  contri- 
bution on  the  subject  without  common  conseut 
in  Parliament,  divers  commissions  had  of  late 
been  issued,  "by  pretext  whereof"  the  people 
had  been  required  to  lend  to  the  king;  had  had 
administered  to  them,  upon  refusal,  "an  unlaw- 
ful oath;"  and  ultimately  had  "suffered  divers 
forms  of  imprisonment  and  restraint,  against 
the  laws  and  free  customs  of  the  realm." 

The  old  securities  for  personal  freedom  against 
arbitrary  commitments  were  next  appealed  to. 
First,  the  Statute  called  "the  Great  Charter  of 
the  liberties  of  England;"  by  which  no  free- 
mau  might  be  taken,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  dis- 
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of  his  freehold  or  his  liberties  or  his  free 
customs,  nor  be  outlawed  or  exiled  or  in  any 
msnner  destroyed,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of 
bis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Then  the 
»Utute  of  the  28th  of  Edward  the  Third ;  by 
which  no  man  of  what  estate  or  condition  he 


Majesty's  subjects  be  destroyed  and  put  to  death, 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises  of  the  land. 

"All  irhich  they  most  humbly  pray  of  your  most 
excellent  Majesty  as  their  rights  and  liberties, 
according  to  the  laurs  and  statutes  of  this  realm. 
And  that  your  Majesty  would  also  vouchsafe  to 


jhould  be  might  be  put  out  of  his  land  or  declare,  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings 
tenement,  nor  be  taken  or  imprisoned  or  disin-  to  the  prejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  pre- 
sented or  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  mists,  shall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  con- 
to  answer  by  due  process  of  law.    After  which  :  sequence  or  example.     And   that  your  Majesty 


it  wis  declared  that  nevertheless,  against  these 
and  other  laws  of  the  realm,"  divers  of  the 
king's   subjects  had  of  late   been  imprisoned 


would  be  pleased  graciously,  for  the  further  com- 
fort and  safety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your 
royal  will  and  pleasure  that  in  the  things  afore- 


without  cause  shown;  and  when   brought   by   said,  all  your  officers  and  ministers  shall  serve 

you  according  to  the  !(hvs  and  statutes  of  this 
realm,  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  your  Majesty 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom." 

Simultaneously  with  this  Petition,  the  House 
ordered  the  Subsidy  Bill  to  be  drawn,  but,  while 
fixing  the  times  for  payment,  they  ordered  that 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  should  make  thoso 
payments  conditional  on  the  previous  grant  of 
ta<\  martial  law  iu  tiuie  of  peace,  occupied  the  [  the  Petition.  That  measure  was  sent  up  to  the 
succeeding  clauses;  which  after,  citing  the  laws    Lords,  ami  for  a  time  its  fate  appeared  likely 


before  the  judges,  and  their  keepers 
commanded  to  certify  the  cause  of  their 
detainer,  no  cause  had  been  certified  but  that 
of  his  Majesty's  special  command  signified  by 
the  lords  of  his  Council;  whereupon,  without 
being  charged  with  anything  they  might  make 
answer  to,  they  were  returned  back  to  their 
several  prisons  against  the  law." 
Billeting  of  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  people, 


that  should  in  this  respect  have  guarded  the 
subject,  described  the  various  commissions  that 
h»d  issued  under  the  great  seal,  inflicting  wrong 


to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  four  resolutions. 
Charles  wished  Parliament   to   lay   aside  the 
Petition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  his  promise  not  to 
and  vexation  on  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  "  by  |  arrest  any  one  without  just  cause,  or  in  a  con- 


pretext  whereof  some  had  been  by  the  com- 
missioners put  to  death,  when  and  where,  if 
by  the  laws  they  had  deserved  death,  by  the 
tame  laws  also  they  might  have  been,  and  by 
none  other  ought  to  have  been  adjudged  and 
executed;  all  which  had  been  directly  contrary 
to  the  Statutes  of  his  Majesty's  realm." 

Then  followed  the  simple  yet  noble  words 
which  to  all  the  foregoing  were  to  give 
binding  force. 

"  They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  most 
tietiltnt  Majesty,  thai  no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
piled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence, 
tax  or  tuck  like  charge,  without  common  consent 
4jr  Act  of  Parliament.  And  that  none  be  called 
to  make  answer,  or  to  take  such  oeith,  or  to  give 
attendance,  or  to  be  confined,  or  otherwise  molestetl 
or  disquieted,  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal 
thereof  And  that  no  freeman  may  in  such  manner 
ht  imprisoned  or  detained.  And  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  remove  the  said 
filters  and  mariners,  and  that  your  people  may 
not  be  so  burthened  in  time  to  come.  And  that  Magna  Carta,  and  all  the  Statutes  whereon  we 
the  aforesaid  commissions  for  proceeding  by  mar-  '  rely  for  the  declaration  of  our  liberties;  for  they 
tial  law  may  be  revoked  and  annulled;  and  that    are  absolute,  without  any  saving  of  'sovereign 


firniation  of  Magna  Carta  and  other  Statutes  in 
favour  of  liberty.  The  peers  wavered,  and  pro- 
posed the  following  dangerous  amendment;  "We 
present  this  our  humble  j»etition  to  your  Majesty, 
with  the  care  not  only  of  preserving  our  own 
liberties,  but  with  due  regard  to  leave  entire 
that  sovereign  power  wherewith  your  Majesty 
is  trusted,  for  the  protection,  safely,  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people."  This  made  Pym,  the 
great  Parliamentary  leader,  exclaim,  in  the 
debate  that  ensued,— "I  know  how  to  add 
sovereign  to  his  person,  but  not  to  his  power." 
On  the  Bill  coming  back  to  the  Commons  for 
their  concurrence,  with  the  amendment,  Coke 
said:  —  "This  is  magnum  in  parvo.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  weight,  and  to  speak  plainly, 

it  will  overthrow  all  our  Petition  Look  into 

all  the  petitions  of  former  times;  the  assenting 
answer  to  them  never  containod  a  saving  of  the 
king's  sovereignty.  I  know  that  prerogative  is 
a  part  of  the  law,  but  'sovereign  power'  is  no 
Parliamentary  word.    In  my  opinion  it 


htrmjler  no  conuaissi'tis  of  like  nature  may  issue 
Jertk  to  any  person*  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as 


power.  Should  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken 
the  foundation  of  law,  and  then  the  building 


•ff*t*aid,    lest    by    colour  of  them  any  of  your   must  fall.    If  we  grant  this,  by  implication  we 
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give  a  'sovereign  |>owor'  above  all  laws.  'Power'   and  a  warrant  from  the  king,  without  any  general 


law  is  (aken  for  a  power  with  force;      lite   or   special   cause  returned,    the  judges   ought  to 

deliver  him  before  they  understood  the  cause  Jrom 
the  ling?" 

Answer. — "Upon  a  hnbeus  corpus  brought  for 
one  couiniittel  by  the  king,  if  the  cause  be  not 
specially  or  generally  returned,  so  as  the  court 
may  take  knowlc  Ige  thereof,  the  party  ought, 
by  the  general  rule  of  law,  to  bo  delivered. 
Bllt,  if  (lie  case  be  such  that  the  same  requires 
secrecy,  and  may  not  presently  be  disclosed,  the 
court  in  discretion  may  forbear  to  deliver  the 
prisoner  for  a  convenient  time,  to  the  end  that 
the  court  may  be  advertised  of  the  truth  thereof." 

"  Whether  if  the  k  ing  grants  the  Commons' 
Petition,  he  doth  not  thereby  exclude  himself  from 
committing  or  restraining  a  subject  for  any  time 
or  cause  whatsoever,  without  shoiving  a  cause?" 

Answer.-  '  Every  law,  after  it  is  made,  hath 
its  exposition,  as  the  case,  in  the  nature  thereof, 
shall  require  to  stand  with  justice;  which  is 
to  be  left  to  the  courts  of  justice  to  determine, 
which  cannot  particularly  be  discovered  until 
such  case  shall  happen.  And  although  the 
Petition  be  granted,  there  is  no  fear  of  con- 
elusion,  as  is  intimated  in  the  question." 

These  answers  did  not  satisfy  the  king.  It 
was  manifest  that  the  judges,  corrupt  though 
they  were,  shrank  from  an  open  contest  with 
the  great  lawyers  of  the  Commons,  and  that 
retained  a    salutary  dread  of  that 


in 

sheriff  shall  take  the  power  of  the  county.'  What 
it  means  here,  Ood  only  knows.  It  is  repugnant 
to  our  Petition.  This  is  a  Petition  of  Right 
granted  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  laws 
which  we  were  born  to  enjoy.  Our  ancestors 
could  never  endure  a  salvo  jure  sun  from  kings, 
no  more  than  our  kings  of  old  could  endure 
from  Churchmen  salvo  honore  Dei  Ecclcsia*. 
We  must  not  admit  it,  and  to  qualify  it  is 
impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privileges  according 
to  law.  That  power  which  is  above  the  law  is 
not  fit  for  the  king  to  ask,  or  the  people  to 
yield.  Sooner  would  1  have  the  prerogative 
abused,  and  myself  to  lie  under  it,  for  though 
1  should  suffer,  a  time  would  come  for  the  de- 
liverance of  the  country-" 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Commons: 
and,  after  several  conferences,  the  Lords  agreed 
•♦not  to  insist  upon  it."  The  Commons  there- 
upon sent  a  message  to  the  Lords  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke; —  -To  render  thanks  to  their 
lordships  for  their  noble  and  happy  concurrence 
with  them  all  this  Parliament;  to  acknowledge 
that  their  lordships  had  not  only  dealt  nobly 
with  them  in  words,  but  also  in  deeds;  that 
this  Petition  contained  the  true  liberties  of  the 
subjects  of  England;  and  their  lordships'  con- 
curring with  the  Commons  had  crowned  the 
work;  that  this  Parliament  might  be  justly  they  still 
Ktylod  'Parliamcntum  Uenediclum;'  and  to  ask  i  House, 
the  Lords  to  join  in  beseeching  his  Majesty  for 
the  comfort  of  his  loving  subjects,  to  give  a 
gracious  answer." 

Charles  received  the  Petition  in  silence.  Ho 
had  been  checkmated,  but  so  far  from  acknow- 
ledging himself  beaten  he  was  meditating  an 
act  of  perfidy.  He  schemed  to  make  outward 
acquiescence  a  mask  for  escaping  from  the  hard 
conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  clause  in 
the  Preamble  of  tho  Subsidy  Bill.  Following 
out  a  mischievous  practico  which  he  had  already 


This  curious  passage  in  history  was  first 
publicly  noticed  by  Mr.  Hallam ,  who  quoted 
from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum.  Tin- 
entire  memorandum  was  afterwards  printed  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  "Original  Letters  Illus- 
trative of  English  History."  (Second  Scrieis, 
iii.  240.)  Now  that  the  State  Pajiers  are  ac- 
cessible in  the  Public  Record  Office,  other  copies 
and  memoranda  relating  to  this,  in  the  king's 
hand,  have  been  found,  and  also  several  rough 
drafts  in  tho  writing  of  Heath,  the  attorney- 
adopted,  he  sent  for  the  two  chief-justices,  general,  showing  with  what  anxiety  Charles  took 
Hyde  and  Richardson,  and  under  the  pledge  of  counsel  with  him,  after  these  opinions  of  his 


secrecy  submitted  to  them  the  following  ques- 
tions, to  which  tho  subjoined  answers  were 
returned  on  tho  80th  of  May. 

"  Whether  in  no  case  whatsoever  the  king  may 
not  commit  a  subject  without  showing  cause?" 

Answer. —  We  are  of  opinion  that,  by  tho 
general  rule  of  law,  tho  cause  of  commitment 

by  his  majesty  ought  to  be  shown;  yet,  some  I  come  hither  to  perform  my  duty.  I  think  no 
cases  may  require  such  secrecy  that  the  king  '  man  can  think  it  long,  since  1  have  not  taken 

.  as  ye 

|  spent  weeks  in  framing  it;    and    1   am  come 
a  habeas  corpus  be  brought,  |  hither   to   show  you  that,  as  well  in  formal 


judges,  upon  the  wording  of  the  answer  by  which 
he  might  afterwards  evade  giving  statutory  effect 
to  the  Petition  of  Right. 

The  final  answer  of  the  judges  was  sent  in 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  on  Monday  the 
second  of  June  the  Commons  were  sent  for  to 
the  Upper  Houso  when  the  king  said, —  I 


may  commit  a  subject  without  showing  cause  .  so  many  days  in  answering  the  Petition, 
for  a  convenient 
"  Whether  in 
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thing*  as  essential,  I  desire  you  as  much  content 
a.-  in  me  lies."  The  Lord  Keeper  said  a  few 
words;  the  Petition  was  read;  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  ifoit  droit  fait  comme  il  est 
dhirt;  the  form  in  which,  for  six  centuries  of 
English  monarchy,  the  royal  assent  had  been 
invariably  and  unalterably  given.  But  though 
Dfyer  in  all  that  time  more  anxiously  expected, 
not  to-day  was  the  familiar  sentence  heard. 
Instead  of  this,  Charles  theu  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Keeper  a  paper  containing 
the  following  evasive  answer  to  the  Petition  of 
Right: — -The  king  willeth  that  right  bo  done, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm; 
and  that  the  Statutes  be  put  in  due  execution, 
that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  any  wrongs  or  oppressions,  contrary  to  their 
just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  preservation 
whereof  he  holda  himself,  in  conscience,  as  well 
oblige*!,  as  of  his  own  prerogative." 

This  strange  and  unexpected  reply  was  listened 
U»  with  ominous  silence.  The  Commons,  on 
returning  to  their  chamber,  ordered  that  the 
answer  should  be  considered  on  the  following 
niuniiuaj;  and  immediately  adjourned.  Eliot 
m*  that  the  only  course  now  open  was  to 
arraign  the  minister  who  was  the  evil  adviser 
of  the  king,  and  he  prepared  himself  accordingly 
to  deliver  a  speech,  which  Mr.  Forster  has 
ably  reproduced  from  the  original  manuscript. 
Rushworth's  report  of  the  proceedings  is  that 
"the  king's  answer  was  read,  and  seemed  too 
scant,  in  regard  of  so  much  expense  of  time 
and  labour  as  bad  been  employed  in  contriving 
the  Petition.  Whereupon  Sir  John  Eliot  stood 
up,  and  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he  gave 
forth  so  fall  and  lively  representation  of  all 
grievances,  both  general  and  particular,  a6  if 
they  had  never  before  been  mentioned."  The 
speech  cannot  be  epitomised;  but  its  object  was 
to  induce  the  House  to  prepare  a  Remonstrance 
on  the  condition  to  which  the  kingdom  hail  been 
reduced  by  the  mal-administration  of  Rucking- 
True,  the  favourite  was  not  expressly 
J,  but  all  men  understood  who  was  meant, 
and  the  naming  was  to  come  in  due  time.  This 
celebrated  speech  le  i  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
which  determined  the  fate  of  the  minister. 
Though  be  fell  ere  long  by  a  death  more  ignoble 
than  that  which  executes  a  people's  justice  and 
expiates  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  common- 
wealth,  the  assassin's  knife  only  anticipated  what 
had  become  an  inevitable  doom. 

While  Eliot  was  speaking,  and  inveighing 
with  terrible  effect  against  the  foreign  ttolicy 
of  the  Government,  which  in  particular  had 
made  Spain  to  be  a  terror  instead  of  the  scorn 


which  she  was  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  Sir 
Humphrey  May,  one  of  the  court  members, 
started  from  his  scat  and  exclaimed  that  such 
language  was  an  arraigning  of  the  Council; 
but  the  House  would  not  listen  to  him.  On  all 
sides  a  shout  arose  for  Eliot  to  proceed,  where- 
upon May  craved  permission  to  depart,  which 
was  given,  yet  he  stayed  and  heard  Sir  John 
out.  None  of  the  ministers  replied,  and  the 
result  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Journals:  —  Upon 
question,  the  House  to-morrow  morning  to  be 
resolved  into  a  grand  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  aud  debate  the  danger  and  means 
of  safety  of  the  king  and  kingdom;  to  be  drawn 
into  an  humble  Remonstrance  or  Declaration  to 
be  presented  unto  his  Majesty."  Thus  closed 
the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  third  of 
June,  1628. 

The  next  morning  a  royal  message  was  de- 
livered, intimating  that  no  other  answer  would 
be  given  to  the  Petition,  and  that  the  Session 
was  to  end  on  that  day  week,  "so  that  the 
needful  business  (of  Supply)  might  be  hastened." 
"This  message,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "intended 
to  take  the  House  off  the  Remonstrance,  (as  was 
conceived,)  on  the  contrary  set  them  on  to  pro- 
ceed therein  with  more  earnestness;  insomuch 
as  that  day  they  began  to  6et  down  divers  heads 
of  the  Remonstrance."  Such  was  ever  the  pro- 
cedure of  thiB  unhappy  king.  Ill-timed  alike 
in  resistance  aud  concession,  it  rarely  happened 
that  the  effect  produced  was  not,  as  in  this  case, 
the  direct  contrary  of  that  which  he  desired; 
and  very  soon  his  threats  becamo  as  jtowcrlcss 
as  his  promises. 

'Ihe  Commons,  therefore,  proceeded  with  their 
Remonstrance.  "  King  James,"  observed  one, 
"was  wont  to  say  that  he  knew  that  by  Parlia- 
ments, which  otherwise  he  could  never  have 
known."  The  Remonstrance  embraced  a  variety 
of  topics:— the  encouragement  of  Papists,  and 
their  employment  in  offices  of  trust,  notwith- 
standing the  solemn  promises  to  the  contrary ; 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  Arminians,  "the 
common  disturbers  of  Protestant  churches,"  to- 
gether with  the  diffusion  of  their  writings  and 
the  silencing  of  orthodox  preachers,  excluding 
them  from  benefices,  and  suppressing  their 
writings;  the  fears  entertained  of  innovation  and 
change  of  government,  from  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures lately  adopted;  the  billeting  of  soldiers, 
who,  instead  of  being  disbanded,  had  been  lately 
reinforced;  (a  source  of  great  jealousy  to  the 
|  people;)  the  strange  and  dangerous  purpose 
of  bringing  in  German  horse,  which  "would 
j  have  turned  our  doubts  into  despair,  and  our 
fears  into  a  certainty  of  confusion,  had  not  your 
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Majesty's  gracious  message  comforted  us  by  the  propinquity  of  offences  against  God  and  hui 

assurance  of  your  royal  word  that  they  neither  anointed  king;    or  from   the  parity  of  bene- 

are    nor   were,   intended    for   any   sen-ice  in  licence  which   men  enjoy  from   sacred  lungs, 

England,"   the    commission    for    excise;    the  and  which  they  can  no  more  requite  in  the 

breaches  with  Parliament;  the  taking  case   of  the   king  than  in  the  case  of 


frequent  uiwutro  .......  -   ,  —   c 

of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  authority   He  reasons,  "that  as  justice,  properly  so  called, 

intercedes   not   between   God   and  man, 


nor 


of  the  legislature;  the  standing  commission  of 
generalissimo  to  Buckingham  in  time  of  peace;   between  the  prince,   be.ng  a  father,  and  the 
the  dismissal  of  faithful  officers  from  the  bench  I  people  as  children,  (for  justice  is  between  equals,) 

so  cannot  justice  be  any  rule  or  medium  whereby 
to  give  God  or  the  king  his  right."  And  again, 
he  draws  a  comparison  between  the  dignity  of 
angels  and  that  of  kings,  from  which  it  is  plain 
that  bishoprics  are  not  in  the  gift  of  the  angels. 
This  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  where,  as  Pyin  said, 
that  doctrine  was  already  so  well  believed  that 
no  man  needed  to  be  converted. 

Such  a  contemptible  man  as  this  Manwaring 
and  his  doings  are  not  worthy  of  a  permanent 
record  only  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  although  sentence  was  not 
pronounced  against  him  immediately  he  may 
hern  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  House;  to  be  fined  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  king;  4o  make  a  submission,  both  in  writing 
and  personally,  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses;  to 
be  suspended  from  the  ministry  for  three  years; 
and  to  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignity  or  secular  office,  or  of  preaching 
at  court.  The  peers,  lastly,  ordained  his  book 
to  be  binned.    The  rigour  of  this  sentence  does 


sin  JOHN  EI.IOT. 

and  other  departments;  the  iniM-ariiages  at  Cadiz 
and  the  Isle  of  Rhc;  the  unprovided  state  of 


the  forts,  and  the  numerous  captures  of  English 
vessels  in  consequence  of  the  seas   being  un-  i  not  appear  to  correspond  with  the  well-known 
guarded,  a  circumstance  which  threatened  the  |  powerful  interest  which  the  monarch  enjoyed  in 


annihilation  of  commerce. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Remonstrance,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  by  the  Commons  against 
Manwaring,  who  was  not  inaptly  compared  by 
one  of  the  members  to  Guy  Fawkes  and  his 
fellows,  as  he  sought  to  blow  up  all  Parliamentary 
power.  He  had  before  been  complained  of  for 
preaching  up  dangerous  and  seditious  doctrines 
(although  these  were  highly  palatable  and  con- 
venient to  the  court)  and  it  was  now  resolved 
to  impeach  him  before  the  Lords.  Ho  had  said 
in  one  of  his  summons  that  the  first  of  all 
relations  was  that  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature;  the  next  between  husband  and  wife; 
the  third  between  parent  and  child;  the  fourth 
between  lord  and  servant;  and  that  from  all 
these  arose  that  most  high,  sacred,  and  trans- 
cendent relation  between  king  and  subject.  In 
another  passage  he  asks,  "  Why  religion  doth 
associate  God  and  the  king?"  and  he  answers, 

 'that  it  may  be  for  one  of  three  reasons; 

because  in  Scripture  the  name  of  God  is  given 
to  angels,   priests,    and    kings;    or    from  the 


the  Upper  House.  But  Charles  himself  yielded 
to  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  this  inferior  servant 
to  divert  the  torrent  of  public  indignation  from 
the  duke,  and  to  prevent  a  scrutiny  into  other 
measures  of  government.  But,  though  Charles 
apparently  withdrew  his  countenance  for  a  sea- 
son, he  noither  abandoned  nor  neglected  Man- 
waring; for  immediately  after  the  prorogation, 
he  granted  him  a  full  pardon  and  promoted  him 
to  a  good  living.  Nor  did  his  gratitude  end 
till  he  had  rewarded  this  obsequious  divine  with 
a  bishopric, — the  price  for  which  he  had 
accused  as  willing  to  exchange  a  good 
science. 

In  his  marvellous  speech  before  the  Lords 
on  the  impeachment  of  Manwaring,  Pym  gave 
condensed  expression  to  the  political  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Parliamentary  leaders;  —  ' The  best 
form  of  government  is  that  which  doth  actuate 
and  dispose  every  part  and  member  of  a  state 
to  the  common  good;  for,  as  those  parte  give 
strength  and  ornament  to  the  whole,  so  they 
receive  from  it  again  strength  and  protection  in 
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their  several  stations  and  degrees.  If  this  mutual  i  that  might  spend  greater  time,  or  that  might 
relation  and  intercourse  be  broken,  the  whole  |  lay  any  scandal  or  aspersion  upon  the  state 
frame  will  quickly  fall  to  pieces.  If,  instead  government  or  the  ministers  thereof, 
of  a  concord  and  interchange  of  support,  one  There  was  a  pause.  The  silence  was  broken 
part  seeks  to  uphold  an  old  form  of  govern-  by  Sir  Richard  Philips.  On  a  somewhat  similar 
ment,  and  the  other  part  to  introduce  a  new,   occasion  in  1620,  he  had  said, — "I  hope  that 


they  will  miserably  consume  one  another.  His- 
tories arc  full  of  the  calamities  of  entire  states 
and  nations  in  such  cases.  It  is  nevertheless 
equally  true  that  time  must  needs  bring  about 
Mjtue  alterations,  and  every  alteration  is  a  step 
and  degree  toward*  a  dissolution.  Those  things 
only  are  eternal  which  are  constant  and  uniform. 
Therefore  have  those  commonwealths  been  ever 
the  most  durable  and  perpetual  which  have  often 
reformed  and  recom|K>sed  themselves  according 


every  man  of  us  hath  prayed  for  direction 
before  coming  hither  this  morning;"  and  now, 
with  manifest  emotion,  he  asked  whether  their 
sins  were  so  many  and  so  great  that  after  all 
their  humble  and  careful  endeavour  there  should 
be  so  little  hope  for  them?  He  passionately 
declared  his  own  loyalty,  and  that  the  aim 
of  the  patriot-party  was  only  to  serve  their 
sovereign  and  to  make  him  great  and  glorious; 
but  he  indignantly  protested  that  to  be  stopped 


to  their  first  institution  and  ordinance.   By  this  >  in  6uch  a  manner  as  the  message  sent  through 


means  tbey  repair  the  breaches,  and  counterwork 
the  ordinary  and  natural  effects  of  time.  There 
are  plain  footsteps  of  our  laws  in  the  govern- 


the  Speaker  attempted  to  do  was  to  be  deprived 
of  the  functions  of  a  national  council.  The 
orator's  feelings,  however,  were  too  deep  for 


meat  of  the  Saxons;  they  were  of  that  vigour  utterance,  and  practised  speaker  though  he  was, 
and  force  as  to  overlive  the  Conquest;  nay,  to   Philips  sat  down  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  an 


give  bounds  and  limits  to  the  Conqueror.  His 
victory  only  gave  him  hope;  but  the  assurance 


unfinished  sentence. 

Sir  John  Eliot  next  rose  and  took  up  the 


and  the  possession  of  the  crown  he  obtained  by  same  strain,  but  soon  aimed  at  the  old  quarry, 
composition,  in  which  he  bound  himself  to  ob-   the  duke  of  Buckingham.     Before  he  could 


serve  all  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  which  afterwards  he  confirmed 


name  him,  Speaker  Finch  started  up  from  his 
chair,  and,  apprehending  Sir  John  Eliot  ln- 


by  oath  at  bis  coronation.  From  him  the  same  tended  to  fall  upon  the  duke,  told  him,  with 
obligation  descended  to  his  successors.  It  is  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  there  was  a  command 
true  these  laws  have  been  often  broken,  and  laid  upon  him  to  interrupt  any  that  should  go 
they  have  ben  as  often  confirmed  by  charter  of  about  to  lay  an  aspersion  upon  the  ministers 
anl  by  Acts  of  Parliaments;   but  fie   of  state.    Eliot  inslstntly  eat  down.    Such  an 

interruption  was  a  prohibition  of  free  speech. 
Thereupon  ensued  a  scene  such  as  stands  ont 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  One 
member  after  another,  including  Pym  and  Coke, 
arose  and  attempted  to  speak,  but  all  were 
overcome  by  intense  emotion.  Strong  men, 
who  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  who 
wore  even  then  prepared  to  do  battle  for  their 
country,  6at  down  and  wept.  Mede,  an  eye- 
witness, writing  to  Stuteville,  says,— "Then  ap- 
peared such  a  spectacle  of  passions  as  the  like 
had  Beldom  been  seen  in  such  an  assembly; 
some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  pro- 
phesying of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom; 
some  playing  the  divines  in  confessing  their 
own  and  country's  sins,  which  drew  those  judg- 
ments upon  us;  some  finding  as  it  were  fault 
with  those  that  wept...  I  have  been  told  by  a 
Parliment  man,  that  there  were  above  an  hun- 
|  dred  weeping  eyes;  many  who  offered  to  speak 
beiug  interrupted  and  silenced  by  their  own 
passions."  '*  Yea,"  Mr.  Alured  writes,  as  if 
the  spectacle  he  was  about  to  describe  had 
especially  impressed  him,  (though  alone  in  that 


(■etitions  of  the  subjects,  upon  which  such 
charters  and  acts  were  founded,  were  ever 
Petitions  of  Right,  demanding  their  ancient 
and  due  liberties,  not  suing  for  any  new.  The 
liberties  of  the  subject  are  not  only  convenient 
and  profitable  to  the  people,  but  most  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  his  Majesty.  If  they  were 
taken  away,  there  would  remain  no  more  industry, 
no  more  justice,  no  more  courage.  For  who 
will  contend,  who  will  endanger  himself,  for  that 
which  is  not  his  own?" 

The  House  set  aside  all  other  business,  except 
that  which  appertained  to  the  Remonstrance, 
snd  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of 
June,  when  the  members  assembled,  determined 
at  all  hazards  to  resume  the  impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  they  were  kept  waiting  by  the 
non-arrival  of  Speaker  Finch,  who,  as  had  often 
been  the  custom  lately,  was  closeted  with  the 
king,  and  who  now  brought  a  message  that  as 
Parliament  would  certainly  be  prorogued  on 
the  eleventh,  it  was  the  royal  pleasure  "that 
they  should  not  enter  into  any   new  business 

Hutoty  at  Eocland.  III. 
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assembly  Sir  John  Finch  might  have  wept  out  removed  from  the  person  of  the  king  a  council 
of  shame  for  his  disloyalty  to  the  great  office  which  had  dissuaded  him  from  the  common 
of  which  he  was  unworthy,)  '-yea,  the  Speaker  good?  Had  there  been  one  example  of  abuse 
in  his  speech  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  of  the  prerogative,  in  their  long  line  of  kings, 
and  shedding  of  tears.  Besides  a  great  many  which  that  House  had  not  claimed  the  power 
whose  great  griefs  made  them  dumb  and  silent,  to  treat  of?  And  why  now  were  they  to  be 
Yet  some  bore  up  in  that  storm  and  encouraged  tied  from  that  way,  and  no  longer  permitted  to 
others."  name  those  that  were  the  cause  of  all  their 
Commenting  upon  this  extraordinary  scene,  evils?  Had  not  his  present  Majesty,  when 
Mr.  Forsti  r  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Eliot  (ii.  prince,  himself  attended  the  Upper  House  while 
257); — "Happily  such  hours  of  supreme  trial  they  of  the  Lower  impeached  the  Lord  Chan- 
are  few ;  and  rarer  still  the  men  who  have  cellor  Bacon  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Middle- 
fronted  them  with  unshrinking  determination,  sex?  What  then  were  they  to  do?  Alaa ! 
These  are  the  hours  on  which  our  human  they  had  palliated  too  long.  The  pass  to  which 
destinies  revolve;  which  it  takes  centuries  of  the  things  were  come  convinced  him  that  he  had 
past  to  produce,  and  front  which  the  coming  himself  been  in  error  in  counsel  he  had  given, 
centuries  are  born;  out  of  which  new  ages  date,  He  now  saw  God  had  not  accepted  of  their 
and  fresh  habits  and  beliefs  in  men.  While  humble  and  moderate  carriages  and  fair  pro- 
thosc  tears  were  falling,  associations  that  had  ceedings ;  and  he  feared  the  reason  was  that 
long  fenced  round  and  guarded  the  English  they  had  not  dealt  sincerely  with  the  king  and 
monarchy  were  dispersing  and  passing  away,  country,  and  made  a  true  representation  of  the 
The  very  monarchy  itself  was  trembling  in  the  causes  of  all  those  miseries.  For  his  part  he 
balance.     For    Buch   passions    as   were   then  repented  that  this  had  not  been  done  sooner; 


exhibited  carry  with  them  and  include  events; 
and  such  forms  of  weakness  only  wait  on  a 
resolute  and  awful  sense  of  duty  to  be  done. 


and  therefore,  not  knowing  whether  he  should 
ever  again  speak  in  that  house,  he  would  now 
do  it  freely,  and  so  did  there  "protest  that  the 


The  weeping  of  this  memorable  day,  this  'black  1  author  and  cause  of  all  those  miseries 


The  Duke  of  Buckingham!" — Rising  into  vehe- 
mence at  the  6houts  of  assent  that  on  all  sides 
burst  forth  at  the  name,  the  brave  old  man 
went  on: — That  man  was  the  cause  of  all 
their  miseries,  and,  till  the  king  were  informed 
of  it,  they  would  never  leave  that  house  with 
honour  or  sit  with  honour  in  it.  That  man  was 
the  grievance  of  grievances.  Let  them  set 
down  the  causes  of  all  their  disasters,  and  they 
would  all  reflect  on  him.    It  was  he,  and  no* 


and  doleful  Thursday,'   gave   assurance  of 
resolve  unyielding  and  very  terrible." 

As  soon  as  the  House  recovered  it 
resolved  to  sit  in  grand  committee  to  consider 
what  was  fit  to  be  done  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom.  By  this  means  the  Speaker  was 
removed  for  the  time  and  freedom  of  speech 
was  again  secured.  The  door  was  locked,  and 
it  was  determined  that  no  member  should  leave, 
upon  pain  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  Finch 
earnestly  besought  permission  to  withdraw  for  '  the  king,  who  had  told  them  not  to  meddle 
half  an  hour,  and  although  it  was  well  known  with  state  government  or  its  ministers.  "I  would 
that  he  would  instantly  repair  to  the  king,  the  have  yon  proceed,  then,  with  the  Remonstrance 
permission  was  gircn.  Then  old  8ir  Edward  I  which  a  worthy  gentleman  has  moved.  We 
Coke  rose,  and  this  time  he  spoke  with  his  \  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lords  in  this 
usual  power  and  effect.    He  began  by  saying  |  matter,  for  the  lords  are  not  participant  with 

our  liberties,  and  it  is  our  liberties  that  now 
are  impeached!"  '  Which  was  entertained  and 
answered,"  wrote  Mr.  Alured,  "with  a  cheerful 
acclamation  of  the  House." 

It  rings  out  upon  the  ear  even  at  this  distant 
time,  the  "Well  spoken!"  and  the  "Ayal 
aye!" — the  "Hear!  hear!"  of  those  days — 
amid  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  sat  down.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  an  illustrious  and  long 
career;  as  he  truly  had  foretold,  his  battles 
within  those  walls  were  done;  and  the  grateful 


that  the  temper  and  moderation  they  had  dis- 
played, after  snch  violation  of  the  subjects' 
liberties  as  had  been  committed,  was  without 
example.  Let  them  take  it  to  heart.  Let  them 
tall  to  mind  if,  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward, 
(hey  were  in  any  doubt  in  Parliament  as  to 
naming  men  that  misled  the  king?  had  they 
not  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  misadvising  him, 
Lord  Latimer,  Lord  Nevile,  and  the  king'B  own 
son,  John  of  Gaunt?  And  now  when  the  state 
had  fallen  thus  low,  were  they  to  hold  their 


tongues  ?  How  should  they  answer  so  their  shouts  that  now  on  all  sides  rose  around  nim 
duties  to  God  and  men  ?  Had  not  Parliament,  |  proclaimed  his  last  forensic  victory.  There  was 
in  the  seventh  and  eleventh  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  I  also,  says  another  of  the  reporters,  a  great  out. 
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cry  of  "The  Duke!  The  Duke!  "lis  he!  "lis  I  aw  free  from  it.'-     And  with  such  sounds 

he!"  Mr.  Alured  heard  it;  himself  indeed  took  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he  had  not  heard  since 

part  in  it;  bat  he  remembered  his  hunting  days  his  accession,  he  moved  away.    It  will  be  im- 

iii  Yorkshire,  and  "as  when  one  good  hound"  port  ant  to  remember  that  by  agreeing  to  the 

he  wrote  to  his  friend,  "recovers  the  scent,  the  Petition,  the  king  bound  himself  to  raise  no 

rest  come  in  with  a  full  cry,  bo  we  pursued  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Parliament;  to 


it,  and  every  one  came  on  home,  and  laid  the 
blame  where  he  thought  the  fault  was." 
The  debate  was  continued  f'>r  several  hours 


imprison  no  man  except  by  legal  process;  to 
billet  no  more  soldiers  on  the  people;  and  to 
leave  the  cognizance  of  offences  to  the  ordinary 


with  unflagging  spirit;  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  tribunals. 


called  a  debate  which  was  maintained  wholly 
on  one  side,  for  not  a  single  privy  councillor 
or  •  partizan  of  the  duke  dared  venture  a  word. 
Various  heads  for  the  Remonstrance  were  pro- 
posed and  carried,  the  question  was  about  to 


Great  was  the  popular  joy  at  this  enactment 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  the  joy  found 
expression  in  bell-ringing,  bonfires,  and  acclama- 
tions from  crowds  of  people  in  all  the  centres  of 
population.    Yet  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party 


be  put  whether  the  duke  of  Buckingham  should  in  the  House  were  not  to  be  diverted  from  the 
be  named  as  the  prime  instigator  of  the  national  i  consummation  of  their  self-impose!  task ,  but 
trml  lea,  when  Speaker  Finch  returned  with  a  proceeded,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  mem- 
royal  message  that  if  the  House  adjourned  they  bera  to  "perfect  the  Remonstrance."  Supplies 
should  certainly  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure  were  conditionally  voted,  and  then  the  House 
the  next  morning.  With  that  high  respect  gravely  proceeded  with  the  business  of  fashioning 
which  characterised  their  relations  with  the  a  document  which  should  be  a  perpetual  record 
nv  narch,  the  Commons  instantly  suspended  ,  and  protest  against  misgovernment  in  State 
their  proceedings  and  adjourned,  leaving  the  I  and  in  Church,  and  in  which,  first  Buckingham, 
Remonstrance  incomplete.  !  and  then  Laud,  should  be  stigmatised  as  the 

On  re-assembling,  the  royal  message  proved  arch-conspirators  against  the  national  liberties, 
to  be  only  a  vague  statement  that  the  king  had  Under  eight  particulars,  of  innovation  in  reli- 
no  intention  to  forbid  the  naming  of  any  man  gion;  of  innovation  in  government;  of  disasters 
who  could  be  proved  to  be  corrupt  in  jndica-  abroad;  of  unguarded  seas;  of  undefended 
ture,  or  to  be  a  pensioner  of  Spain  or  France;  |  forts;  of  decay  of  trade;  of  decline  of  shipping; 
but  that  he  would  have  no  man  complained  of  and  of  want  of  munitions  and  materials  of  war, 
as  giving  counsel,  since  that  must  needs  be  a  those  grievances  had  been  separately  considered 
reflection  upon  himself.  The  House  listened  I  by  a  committee  of  which  Coke,  Eliot,  Pym, 
to  the  message,  and  then  resumed  the  conside-  |  Selden,  and  others  were  members,  and  the 
ration  of  the  Remonstrance  in  grand  committee,  |  Remonstrance  had  been  drawn  bo  as  to  com- 
bat were  interrupted  by  a  proposal  from  the  \  prise  a  forcible  statement  under  each  of  the 
Lords  for  a  joint  address  for  "a  clear  and  satis-  I  several  particulars. 

factory  answer  in  full  Parliament  to  the  Peti-  1  A  hot  debate  ensued  as  to  whether  Buckingham 
tion  of  Right."  This  was  immediately  agreed  |  should  be  expressly  named  or  not ;  the  conrt- 
to,  but  the  king  sent  a  message  that  he  would  party  employing  their  ntmo6t  arguments  and 
receive  the  address  and  answer  it  in  person,  efforts  to  prevent  this,  but  in  vain.  Eliot,  Coke, 
The  members  of  the  Lower  House  crowded  to  I  Sclden,  and  others  insisted  upon  it,  and  Eliot's 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  listened  speech  did  much  to  decide  any  waverers.  With 
with  mingled  surprise  and  delight  to  a  speech  epigrammatic  force,  and  in  terms  of  indigna- 
from  the  throne  in  which  the  king  expressed  I  tion  that  aroused  bis  hearers,  he  showed  how 
his  regret  that  the  previous  answer  should  have  I  the  duke  had  monopolised  places,  had  usurped 


failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  said  that  he  had 
ordered  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament  to  cut  out 
his  first  answer  and  to  substitute  another. 
There  broke  out,  says  a  marginal  note  in  the 
J  umals  of  the  Lords,  "a  great  and  joyful  cry," 
which  was  increased,  when  the  usual  formula, 
Soil  droit  fait  comme  il  est  desiri,"  followed 
the  reading  of  the  Petition.  Then  said  the 
king,  as  he  turned  to  quit  the  throne,  "I  have 
done  my  part.  Wherefore  if  this  Parliament 
Lath  not  a  happy  conclusion,  the  sin  is  yours: 


power,  had  become  dangerous,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  had  intrigued  in  town  and  country, 
with  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  among  mer- 
chants and  scholars;  and  then,  in  impassioned 
words,  coming  home  to  "the  businesses  and 
bosoms"  of  his  hearers,  Eliot  demanded,— " Is 
there  almost  any  man  here  free  ?  I  verily 
believe,  if  all  should  speak  their  consciences, 
few  would  be  exempt.  What  prisoners  has  he 
made?  Whom  has  he  confined?  How  many 
could  I  number,  how  many  do  I  see,  whom  his 
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malice  has  made  that  way  miserable.  What  resolution,  but  the  sitting  could  not  commence 
exiles  has  he  caused?  How  many  has  he  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Speaker,  who 
banished!  banished  from  the  court,  banished  was  detained  at  Whitehall  until  it  was  decided 
from  their  countries!"  The  question  was  put,  by  the  court  party  what  should  be  done.  Two 
and  carried  without  a  division,  and  Speaker  hours  after  time,  the  Speaker  arrived,  and  on 
Finch  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  demand  of  |  his  taking  the  chair,  the  Remonstrance  was  pro- 
the  king  an  audience  for  the  presentation  of  duccd,  ready  engrossed,  and  not  many  minutes 
the  Remonstrance.  Four  days  later,  this  was  I  were  needful  to  its  being  made  a  legal  docu- 
granted,  and  while  the  document  was  read,  the  i  ment;  but  before  this  could  be  effected  the 
man  against  whom  it  was  chiefly  directed  stood  House  was  summoned  before  the  king,  who 
by  the  king  and  heard  himself  named  as  the  I  had  come  down  to  the  Upper  Chamber  in  his 
principal  cause  of  all  the  public  dangers  and  ordinary  dress,  and  who  now  proceeded  to  pro- 
troubles,  and  listened  while  the  Commons  of  rogue  the  Parliament.  It  might  seem  strange, 
England  called  for  his  removal  from  all  offices  he  said,  that  he  should  have  come  so  suddenly 
of  trust  and  from  his  place  near  the  throne.  I  to  end  the  session;  and,  therefore,  before  he 
The  Remonstrance  ended,  as  all  the  earlier  gave  an  assent  to  the  Bills,  he  would  tell  them 
communications  from  the  House  to  Charles  the  cause;  though  he  must  also  avow  that  he 
ended,  with  a  warm  declaration  of  loyalty  and  owed  an  account  of  his  actions  to  God  alone, 
with  an  earnest  appeal  that  the  king  would  not    He  adverted  to  the  Remonstrance  in  which  the 


disregard  the  voice  of  his  people. 

Charles  listened  impatiently,  and  curtly  replied 


Commons  had  named  the  duke,  as  one  that  no 
wise  man  could  justify;  and  frankly  admitted 


that  he  had  not  expected  to  receive  such  a  i  that  he  had  hurried  there  that  day  to  close 


Remonstrance  after  yielding  in  the  matter  of 
the  Petition.  Buckingham  then  fell  on  one 
knee  and  offered  to  speak,  but  the  king  would 
not  suffer  him,  and  left  the  chamber  with  his 


their  proceedings  some  hours  before  he  had 
intended,  and  thereby  to  prevent  a  second 
similar  declaration  from  them  alleging  to  have 
given  away,  by  his  consent  to  their  petition, 


favourite.   Both,  master  and  servant,  went  forth  the  profit  of  his  tonnage  und  poundage,  one  of 

to  meet  their  fate,  and  the  issue  became  clearer  the  chief  supports  of  his  crown.    Such  a  con- 

and   more    grave;  —  the   House    of   Commons  struction  of  what  he  had  granted  was  so  false 

determining  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  that  he  was  there  to  declare  his  true  intention 

secured  by  the  Petition  of  Right;    Charles  and  and  hinder  worse  interpretations  in  the  country. 


Buckingham  determining  to  render  that  instru- 
ment a  dead  letter.    A  prior  question  arose 


He  had  granted  no  new  liberties.  He  had 
only  confirmed  the  ancient  ones.    It  was  not 


which  hastened  on  the  conflict  on  the  general   his  intention  again  to  give  them  cause  to  corn- 


issue.  It  had  been  the  custom  since  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  for  the  grant  of  Tonnage 


plain  iu  regard  to  the  subject's  personal  free- 
dom, but  Tonnage  and  Poundage  waB  a  thing 


and  Poundage  to  bo  made  to  the  sovereign  for  he  could  not  go  without.  Words  very  memor- 
life,  but  the  ancient  practice  was  to  make  an  able  closed  his  speech.  "I  command  you  all 
annual  grant.  The  compact  was  that  certain  that  are  here,  therefore,  to  take  notice  of  what 
duties  were  levied  upon  all  merchandize  at  the  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true  intent 
outports,  in  return  for  which  commerce  received  and  meaning  of  what  I  granted  in  your  Peti- 
protection  against  attack.  A  short  Bill  was  now  .  lion;  but  especially  you,  my  lords  the  judges, 
introduced  to  continue  the  grant  until  the  next  for  to  you  only,  under  me,  belongs  the  inter- 
session  of  Parliament,  but  Charles  refused  to  pretation  of  the  laws;  for  none  of  the  Houses 
accept  of  a  grant  otherwise  than  for  life.  Still  j  of  Parliament,  either  joint  or  separate,  what 
wishful  to  avoid  a  direct  collision  the  House  i  new  doctrine  soever  may  be  raised,  have  any 


suggested  that  instead  of  being  prorogued  they 
should  be  allowed  to  adjourn  for  a  short  period, 
and  that  on  reassembling  a  law  might  be  passed 
with  retrospective  effect,  to  cover  any  collections 
that  had  been  made  at  the  ports.  This  aUo 
was  refused,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  a 
Protest,  because  such  a  refusal  was  a  flagrant 
violation  of  one  of  the  clauses  in  the  Petition 
of  Right.    On  Thursday,  June  26,  1628,  the 


power  either  to  make  or  declare  a  law  without 
my  consent." 

In  effect,  the  king  told  the  men  by  whose 
courage  and  constancy  the  Petition  had  been 
won,  that  he  intended  to  retain  the  arrogated 
powers  which  he  had  professed  to  yield;  and  he 
told  the  judges  that  he  expected  their  aid  in 
doing  this.  But  the  matter  was  no  longer  a 
personal  one  between  the  king  and  any  of  the 


members  flocked  down  to  the  House  to  perfect  Commons'  leaders.  The  pre-eminent  value  of 
this  new  Remou6trance,  according  to  previous  I  the  Statute  was  that  it  had  for  the  future  placed 
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the  liberties  <»f  England  upon  a  basis  indepen- 
dent Alike  of  the  corruption  of  ber  judges  and 
the  encroachment  of  her  kings.  Those  liberties 
miijht  again  be  violated ;  but  never  again  could 


liament,  (what  a  few  sagacious  men  perhaps 
already  suspected,)  that  they  must  recover  more 
of  their  ancient  constitution  from  oblivion;  that 
they  must  sustain  its  partial  weakness  by  new 


ided  in  palliation  or  defence,  the  pre-  j  securities;  that,  in  order  to  render  the  existence 


cedent  and  usage  which  the  great  Petition  had 
deprived  of  their  force  and  authority.  Nor  has 
the  debt  due  to  its  framers  ceased  to  be  a 
warm  and  living  obligation.  It  survived  to 
conquer  the  prerogative  through  all  the  evil  i 
days  that  were  in  store  for  England;  and  to 
tbi»  hour  it  remains  the  defence  and  bulwark 
of  her  people.  Dr.  Lingard  says, — "To  it  the 
people  always  appealed;  to  it  the  crown  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  submit." 

There  is  very  little  ground  for  censure  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  illustrious  Parliament. 
If  Charles  the  First  is  believed  to  have  been 
»  genile  and  beneficent  monarch,  incapable  of 
harbouring  any  design  against  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  coun- 
cilors, the  Commons  may  seem  to  have  carried 
their  opposition  to  an  unreasonable  length. 
But  if  it  be  true  that  he  possessed  such  notions 
of  his  prerogative  as  conld  submit  to  no  control; 
if  he  was  hasty  and  violent  in  temper,  yet 
mean  enough  to  stoop  to  low  arts  of  equi- 
vocation, Parliament  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  endeavour  to  restrain  him  within  legal 
limits,  lest  his  usurped  power  should  make 
Parliament  but  a  name.  Every  popular  as- 
sembly truly  zealous  in  a  great  cause  will  display 
more  heat  and  passion  than  may  be  judged 
necessary  by  cool  observers,  who  6tudy  the 
events  after  the  lapse  of  centuries;  but  so  far 
were  the  statesmen  of  that  day  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  just  powers  of  a  limited  monarch, 
that  they  did  not  even  exact  the  securities 
withe  tit  which  all  that  they  had  obtained  and 
all  that  they  were  struggling  for  would  become 
ineffectual.  No  one,  in  the  utmost  warmth  of 
debate,  is  recorded  to  have  urged  ihe  abolition 
of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  or  to  have  sug- 
ge*te.|  any  provision  for  the  periodical  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Though  such  provisions  wonld 
have  been  strictly  consonant  with  ancient  law 
and  usage,  yet,  as  they  implied,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  many,  a  retrenchment  of  the  king's 
prerogative,  they  had  not  yet  become  familiar 
to  their  hopes.  In  asserting  the  illegality  of 
•rbitrary  detention,  of  compulsory  loans,  of 
Toniiage  and  Poundage  levied  without  consent 
°f  Parliament,  they  were  defending  positive 
"got*  won  by  their  fathers;  the  prescriptive 
inheritance  of  Englishmen.  Twelve  years  more 
of  repeated  aggressions  taught  the  Long  Par- 


of  monarchy  compatible  with  that  of  freedom, 
they  must  not  only  strip  it  of  all  usurped 
powers,  but  also  of  something  more.  What 
would  have  abundantly  satisfied  the  nation  in 
1628,  was  indignantly  spurned  in  1640.  So 
true  is  it  that  just  demands,  when  resisted, 
entail  yet  greater  demands. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Copies  of  the  "Petition  of  Right"  circulated, 
with  the  false  answer.  Murder  of  Buckingham. 
Wenticorth  won  over  to  the  Court.  His  character 
and  position.  Parliament  re-assembled.  Fresh 
collisions.  The  subject  of  Religion.  First 
appearance  of  Cromwell.  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Law  Courts.  Charles  forces  on  a 
direct  conflict.  The  Crisis.  Speaker  Finch 
refuses  to  put  a  Protest.  Held  in  the  chair 
while  it  is  carried.  Parliament  dissolved  for 
eleven  years. 

A.n.  1628—1629. 
Immediately  after  the  prorogation,  signs 
appeared  that  the  king  and  his  advisers  intended 
to  govern  not  only  without  a  Parliament,  but 
in  express  violation  of  the  recorded  demands  of 
Parliament,  to  which  Charles  himself  had  given 
a  professedly  solemn  sanction.  Various  per- 
sons were  released  whom  the  Commons  had 
lodged  in  the  Tower  as  public  enemies. 
Attempts  were  made  to  seduce  from  the  popular 
ranks  such  of  the  leaders  as  were  thought  to 
be  pliable,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  honours 
and  emoluments.  One  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  the  Petition  of  Ritjht,  prepared  for 
issue  by  the  king's  printer,  with  the  Soit  droit 
fait  comme  il  est  de'sire',  were  called  in  and 
destroyed;  and  in  their  stead  were  distributed 
a  yet  lnrger  number  of  copies  with  the  false 
answer.  It  is  impossible  to  divine  the  estimate 
which  this  prince  had  formed  of  his  subjects' 
understandings,  in  attempting  so  palpable  an 
imposture.  All  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community,  whom  alone  copies  of  this  memorable 
statute  were  likely  to  reach,  had  watched  the 
progress  of  the  bill  with  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude, having  been  actuated  by  all  the  hopes 
and  fears  which  his  various  evasions  were  so 
calculated  to  inspire;  yet  he  expected  to  deceive 
them  in  regard  to  what  had  actually  occurred  ! 
Had  his  hope  of  success,  however,  with  a  part 
of  the  people,  been  even  well-founded,  6lill  he 
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mi^ht  have  remembered  that  Parliament,  which  denied  to  them.  Felton  steadfastly  maintained 
was  to  reassemble  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  although  on  reading  the  Remonstrance,  he 
could  not  be  deceived,  and  would  not  only  thought  that  he  should  be  doing  the  country 
expose  the  deception,  but,  after  so  flagrant  an  a  good  service  by  killing  the  dnke,  he  was  fw>l 
imposture,  could  rever  again  trust  his  pro-  actuated  by  ■  spirit  of  revenge,  imagining  that, 
fessions.  his  victim  had  prevented  his  promotion  an  1  was 
Directions  were  given  to  levy  customs  at  the  the  cause  of  the  non-payment  of  the  arrears 
outposts,  and  to  seize  the  goods  of  such  mer-  due.  Before  his  execution  he  said, — "I  eon- 
chants  as  might  resist  the  payment;  as  if  the  fess  I  did  sin  in  killing  the  duke;  and  I  am 
Tonnage  and  Poundage  bill  had  passed.  Imposts  sorry  that  I  killed  an  impenitent  man  so  snd. 
were  levied  by  prerogative  on  wine  and  cur-  denly;  but  I  doubt  not  but  that  great  good 
rants.  Finally,  the  king  ordered  that  the  shall  result  to  the  Church  and  commonwealth  by 
Remonstrance  naming  the  duke  should  be  with-  it."  He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  twenty- 
drawn  from  the  records  of  Parliament,  and  seventh  of  November,  and  the  body  was  after- 
place  found  there  instead  for  his  own  speech  wards  taken  down  ami  hung  in  chains  at  Ports- 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  which  he  had  mouth.  Beyond  the  remuval  of  the  favourite 
explained  away  the  great  Petition,  and  had  nothing  came  of  the  murder.  It  did  not  alter 
called  upon  his  judges  in  effect  to  supress  it.  the  course  of  events,  or  change  the  policy  of 
It  wsb  very  vain;  for  both  Petition  and  Rcmon-  the  court.  The  king  and  his  other  rising 
strance  meanwhile  had  sunk  ineradicably  into  j  favourites  had  neither  the  wit  nor  the  honesty 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  I  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  went  on 


It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  tragical  circum- 
stance occurred  to  relieve  the  country  of  the 
incubus  caused  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 


their  demented  way  towards  the  inevitable  end. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham  the  king 
attempted  to  win  over  several  prominent  men 


One  John  Felton,  a  disappointed  lieutenant  in  who  had  generally  acted  with  the  Opposition- 
thc  army,  who  had  long  cherished  a  grudge  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  foremost 
against  the  duke  for  a  fancied  withholding  of  among  whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Went  worth,  belter 
certain  arrears  of  pay  due  since  the  disastrous  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of  earl  of  Sir.iff.-rd. 
Rh6  expedition,  followed  him  to  Portsmouth,  It  has  been  usual  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  rene- 
where  great  preparations  were  being  made  for  gadc,  and  to  apply  to  him  by  way  of  bad  pre- 
the  impending  siege  of  Rochclle,  and  found  an  eminence  the  epithet  of  "Great  Apostate."  It  is 
opportunity  of  stabbing  him,  inflicting  a  mortal  j  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  he  acted  with 
wound.  This  occurred  on  August  23,  162b.  the  popular  party  otherwise  than  from  motives  of 
The  assassin  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  self-interest,  or  that  he  was  ever  at  heart  con- 
althongh  he  might  easily  have  done  so  in  the  cerned  for  the  popular  cause.  From  his  speeches 
confusion,  and  on  his  seizure  confessed  and  and  papers  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred 
gloried  in  the  act,  as  one  which  his  revenge  that  his  sympathies  and  tastes  were  always 
had  long  planned.  In  his  examination  before  on  the  side  of  prerogative  and  of  High- 
the  Council,  Felton  denied  having  any  accom-  Churehism;  so  that  his  subsequent  career  is  not 
plices,  and  being  threatened  with  the  rack  he  so  surprising.  He  was  born  in  the  purple;  not 
grimly  replied  that  he  should  then  probably  by  the  exclusive  privilege  that  ancestry  confers, 
name  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council;  or  by  the  vulgar  accident  of  aristocratic  con- 
whereupon  there  was  a  pause,  and  Felton  nexions,  but  by  natural  tendencies  and  habits 
was  not  racked.  An  incidental  benefit  arose  which  marked  him  out  fur  predominance  and 
from  this,  for  on  the  question  of  the  legality  command.  While  these  had  been  strengthened 
of  torture  being  submitted  to  the  judges,  they  by  the  associations  of  his  youth,  there  was  yet 


unanimously  declared  that  it  was  unknown  to 


much  at  his  entrance  into  life  to  check  their 


the  law  of  England;  an  expression  of  opinion  development.    As  years  went  on,  and  he  was 

that  may  be  allowed  to  stand  as  some  set-off  to  able  to  balance  and  weigh  the  men  who  governed 

the  just  obloquy  in  which  the  judicial  bench  of  the  state,  there  came  to  be  mixed  up  with  his 

this  reign  is  held,  for  many  acts  of  venality  own  passion  for  the  exercise  of  authority,  an 

and  parasitism.  almost  tierce  impatience  of   the    authority  to 

The  chief  object  sought  for  three  months  by  which  he  was  called  to  submit  himself.  There 

repeated  examinations  of  Felton  was  to  prove  came  to  rule  him  a  master  passion.    He  desired 

that  he  had  been  hired  or  instigated  by  some  of  to  be  himself  employed  in  the  business  of  the 

the  popular  leaders.     This  would  have  been  a  state,  and  was  eager  to  break  down  the  barriers 

greut  triumph  to  the  court-party,  but  it  was  that  intercepted    his    access  to  the  sovereign. 
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The  conviction  seems  to  have  forced  itself  upon  |  libeity  wiiicii  the  most  absolute  of  the  Bonr- 
him  that,  an  long  as  Buckingham's  influence  bons  allowed  to  the  Parliaments  of  France;  and 
should  continue,  this  might  hardly  be.  More  his  career,  as  the  despotic  instrument  of  a  des- 
ign once  hi*  foot  was  on  the  threshhold  of  the  j  potic  king,  will  have  to  be  again  referred  to. 
palace,  when  the  favourite  thrust  him  back.  I  Parliament  was  to  have  re-assembled  on  the 
Already  he  had  revealed  himself  too  broadly;  twentieth  of  October,  but  was  prorogued  till  the 
hiring  shown,  even  in  things  trivial,  that  kind  twentieth  of  January.  As  the  time  approached, 
of  rtiliug  capacity  from  which  the  "gamesome"    his  Majesty  consulted  with  a  select  committee 


duke  shrank  aside  with  uneasiness  and  fear. 
Besides  his  possession  of  qualities,  which,  to  a 
man  so  circumstanced  as  Buckingham,  might 
will  hate  commended  such  service  as  he  could 
render,  he  possessed  also  an  attribute,  which, 


of  privy  councillors,  regarding  what  it  was  likely 
Parliament  would  insist  upon,  and  how  such  of 
the  councillors  who  were  members  of  either 
House  should  comport  themselves,  when  certain 
resolutions  were  entered  into: — That  in  the  event 


f  r  want  of  a  better  word,  men  agree  to  call  I  of  its  being  moved  in  the  Lower  House,  "with 
genins.  Buckingham  did  not  venture  to  quarrel   any  strength,"  that  tho  merchants'  goods  should 


with  him  openly;  but,  at  every  fresh  attempt 
to  (bret  his  way  into  Whitehall,  discountenanced 
and  thwarted    him.     As    has    been  already 


bo  restored  before  the  Bill  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  was  entered  upon,  the  privy  coun- 
cillors should  answer,  that  if  the  Commons  would 


explained,  Wentw.Tth   was  not  slow  to  seize   grant  the  duties  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had 


upon  an  opportunity  to  show  how  dangerous 
an  enemy  he  might  prove  to  the  court,  if  pro- 
roked  into  it;  and  he  did  this  after  overtures 


been  given  to  his  predecessors,  it  would  end  all 
disputes:  that  if  this  answer  did  not  produce 
the  intended    effect,    the   king  should  himself 


made  by  him  had  been  met  by  coldness  and  address  them,  and  declare  that  though  his  prc- 
neglect.  It  was  known  at  court  that  he  was  to  decessors  claimed  it  not  by  net  of  Parliament, 
be  bought,  and  it  was  deemed  politic  to  secure  yet  they  took  it  de  facto  until  it  was  granted; 
for  an  ally  one  who  might  occasion  great  mis-  and  that  his  Majesty  had  done  the  like:  that 
chief  and  trouble.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  '  "if  they  will  pass  the  bill  to  his  Majesty,  as 
satisfactory  explanation  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  his  defection.  So  far  from  mitigating 
hia  baseness,  this  heightens  it;  for  if  such  an 
explanation   be  the  true  one  he  assumed  the 


his  predecessors  bad  it,  he  will  do  any  rea- 
sonable thing  to  declare  that  he  claims  not 
Tonnage  and  Poundnge  otherwise  than  by  grant 
of  Parliament.    But  that  if  this  do  not  satisfy, 


mask  of  a  hypocrite  in   order  to  accomplish   then  to  avow  a  breach,  upon  just  cause  given, 


hi*  designs. 


not  sought  by  the  king."    It  was  farther  ob- 


Accordingly,  when  the  king  attempted  to  served  on  this  subject,  that  the  Bill  should  be  pre- 
pared before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  the 
same  form  as  it  had  been  passed  to  King  James, 
with  words  giving  it  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign:  that  it  should  then  be  presented  at  the 
firet  sitting,  Bnd  the  privy  councillors  be  ready 
to  declare  that  his  Majesty  had  ordered  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  all  questions  and 
and  ultimately  was  created  earl  of  debates;  and  that  they  ought  to  persuade  them 
Strafford,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Coun-   to  despatch  the  measure,  and  declare  that  tbt 


of  the  chiefs  of  the  o| 
from  their  party;  Wentworth  was  among  the 
6r>t  of  those  who  yielded  to  the  seduction. 
He  abandoned  his  associates,  and  hated  them 
ever  after  with  the  deadly  hatred  of  a  renegade. 
High  titles  and  great  employments  were  heaped 
upon  him.    He  became  first  baron,  and  then 


•3  of  the  North ,  and  also  Lord  Deputy  of  Commons  must  return  a  speedy  answer  whether 


Ireland;  and  he  employed  all  his  power  and 
•kill  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  those  liberties 
of  which  he  had  been  at  one  time  thought  a 
™<*t  distinguished  champion.  His  counsels 
respecting  public  affairs  were  fierce  and  arbi- 
tr»7-  His  correspondence  with  Land  abun- 
dantly prove*  that  government  without  Par- 
liament*,— government  by  the  sword,  was  his 


they  will  pass  it  or  not. 

The  Council  also  took  into  consideration 
other  matters  which  they  imagined  Parliament 
would  insist  upon, — such  as  accusing  ministers; 
discussing  questions  relating  to  religion,  which 
were  fit  only  for  his  Majesty  and  a  convocation 
to  determine;  raising  objections  to  the  king's 
speech  on  the  last  day  of  the  former  session, 


favourite  scheme.  He  was  angry  even  that  as  disclosing  principles  which  trenched  upon 
the  coune  of  justice  between  man  and  man   the  liberty  of  the  subject:— and  it  was  resolved 


•bould  be  unrestrained  by  the  royal  prerogative,  upon,  that  in  the  event  of  the  Commons  entering 
He  grudged  to  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  upon  any  of  these  topics,  the  privy  councillors 
*»d  Common    Pleas    even    that    measure   of  I  should,  at  once,  intimate  that  such  proceedings 
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could  not  be  allowed,  ami  if  persisted  in,  would  privilege  us  a  Member  of  Parliament  lie  had 
occasion  a  breach;  and  that  bis  Majesty  should  been  told  that  if  he  were  the  entire  House,  his 
himself  declare  to  them  that  he  would  not  suffer  i  property  should  be  taken.  An  order  was  made 
them  to  indulge  in  such  irregular  courses.  j  for  the  delinquent  officers  to  appear  at  the 
All  this  denoted  an  intention  of  persisting  \  bar,  but  they  were  shielded  by  the  king,  who 
in  the  course  which   had   provoked   so  much    also  resorted  to  his  favourite  method  of  sending 

for  the  Commons  and  of  cautioning  them  us 
to  "particular  members'  speeches." 

The  great  question  to  be  considered,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  Religion,  and  especially  th< 
new  phase  into  which  Anglicanism  seemed  about 
to  pass.  Laud  had  followed  up  by  a  yet 
heavier  blow  the  appointments  of  Montagu  and 
Manwaring,  and  that  proclamation  atrainst  Pu- 
ritan books  by  means  of  which  he  had  already 
drawn  some  of  the  leading  Puritan  divines  into 
the  High  Commission  and  Star  Chamber.  He 
completed  the  manifestos  formerly  issued  against 
innovations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  put- 
ting forth  an  authorized  version  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles,  with  formal  inhibition  against 
;  expression  of  the  least  difference  from  the  said 
articles;  declaring  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
difference  arising,  the  clergy  in  convocation 
alone  were  to  settle  the  same;  ordering  that 
no  man  thereafter  should  either  print  or  preach 
so  as  to  draw  any  of  the  articles  aside  in  any 
way;  ami  not  oidy  prohibiting  every  one  from 
setting  forth  his  own  sense  or  comment  for  the 
meaning  of  an  article,  but  restricting  the  gram- 
matical sense.  Laud  was  not  yet  archbishop, 
but  Abbot  was  sequestered  and  in  disgrace, 
and  hence  Land  was  virtually  primate,  although 
not  so  nominally  until  1633. 

The  olject  of  the  late  ecclesiastical  promo- 
tions, coupled  with  the  declaration  prefixed  to 
Laud's  issue  of  the  articles,  left  no  doubt  of  a 
design  which  might  with  equal  heartiness  enlist 
Parliament  reassembled  on  .January  26,  1620,  J  against  it  both  the  Separatists  and  those  within 

the  Church  who  desired  only  to  cleanse  and 
purify  it.  The  thing  to  be  overthrown  was  not 
a  dogma  or  belief,  a  church  or  a  ceremonial, 
but  a  settled  plan  and  conspiracy  to  turn  all 
such  things  from  God's  to  man's  service;  to 
substitute  for  the  true  Protestantism  that  ha< I 
set  the  Deity  above  his  crentnres,  the  bastard 
popery  that  would  again  put  conscience  under 
The  House  next  proceeded  with  the  old  gricv-  authority,  thatj  would  complete  the  political 
ance  of  illegal  government  during  the  pro-  1  by  the  religious  subjection  of  the  people,  and 
rogation,  notably  in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Rullc,  j  by  establishing  supreme  in  politics  and  doctrine 
Member  for  Kellington,  whose  goods  had  been    the  power  of  the  king,  compel  the  subject  at 


WKNTWor.TH,  r.,\m.  or  strafkoki*. 

resistance  during  the  four  preceding  years,  ami 
it  was  a  proof  that  Charles  would  not  profit  by 
experience.  This  boded  ill  for  the  future.  As 
Charles  had  not  learned  wisdom  at  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  be 
an  apt  scholar  after  that  time. 


and  the  Commons  immediately  proceeded  to 
inquire  into  the  circulation  of  the  false  answer 
to  the  Petition  of  Right.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  by  what  war- 
rant the  printer  acted,  and  the  result  showed  so 
direct  a  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  king  that 
it  was  judged  decorous  to  proceed  no  further, 
in  the  hope  that  the  exposure  would  suffice. 


seized  by  the  Customs'  officers,  because  he 
refused  to  pay  rates  levied  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  although  he  had  offered  security 


his  will  to  submit  to  that  plunder  of  property 
and  invasion  of  person  which  the  Sibthorps, 
the  Manwarings,  and  the  Montagues  had  declared 


for  the  payment  of  whatever  should  subsequently  '  it  to  be  impious  to  resist.  This,  and  no  other, 
be  adjudged  due  by  law.  The  offence  was  '  was  practically  the  meaning  of  what  then  was 
aggravated  by   the  fact  that  on  his  pleading   called  Arminianism. 
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Religion  waa  made  an  instrument  fur  dis- 
seminating the  most  pernicious  principles,  such 
as  were  hostile  to  popular  rights  and  liberties, 
and  it  could  not  therefore  be  overlooked.  The  I 
Arminian  doctrines  of  the  court  prelates  and 
olergy  were  obntfxious  to  a  large  and  iniluential 
section  of  the  country,  and  they  were  used  by 
the  courtiers  to  subvert  the  civil  rights  of  the 
nation.  Not  that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion 
between  Arminianism  and  High  Anglicanism, 
for  a  man  may  hold  strenuously  to  the  former 
without  accepting  the  Laudian  theory  of  arbitrary 
power  and  his  scheme  of  ccclesiasticism.  Though 
the  first  assertors  of  Arminianism  in  England 
happened  likewise  to  be  upholders  of  a  kingly 
despotism,  this  was  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
and  is  not  the  natural  consequence  of  theological 
dogmas.  Laud  and  his  brethren  would  have  acted 
as  they  bad  done  quite  apart  from  their  peculiar 
creed;  but  to  the  men  of  that  day  (it  must  be 
remembered  that  Coke,  Eliot,  and  Pyin  were 
no  Puritans,)  Land's  teaching  and  practices 
threatened  the  country  with  evils  to  be  watched 
against  and  resisted  even  unto  death. 

The  debate  commenced  on  Monday,  the  26th 
of  January,  and  was  continued  for  four  days. 
Laud's  innovations  were  denounced;  much  in- 
dignation was  expressed  at  the  pardon  of  Mon- 
tagu, Manwaring,  and  two  other  clerics  who 
had  been  condemned  and  punished;  and  the 
result  was  the  passing  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— "We,  the  Commons,  now  in  Parliament 
assembled,  do  claim,  profess,  and  avow  for  truth 
the  sense  of  the  Articles  of  Religion  which  were 
established  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  our 
late  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  by  public  act  of 
the  Church  of  Engknd,  and  by  the  general 
and  concurrent  exposition  of  the  writers  of  our 
Church,  have  been  delivered  to  us;  and  we  do 
reject  the  sense  of  the  Jesuits  and  Armiuians, 
wherein  they  differ  from  us." 

It  was  in  this  Committee  of  Religion,  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  February,  1629,  that  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Member  for  Huntingdon,  stood  up 
and  made  his  first  speech,  a  fragment  of  which 
has  found  its  way  into  History,  and  is  now  very 
generally  known.  He  said, — "He  had  heard  by 
relation  from  one  Dr.  Beard,"  (his  old  school- 
master at  Huntingdon,)  "that  Dr.  Alabaster  had 
preached  flat  popery  at  Paul's  Cross;  and  that 
the  bUhop  of  Winchester"  (Dr.  Neile)  "had 
commanded  him  as  his  diocesan  he  should  preach 
nothing  to  the  contrary."  Manwaring,  so  justly 
censored  in  this  House  for  his  sermons,  was  by 
the  uttne  bishop's  means  preferred  to  a  rich 
living.  If  these  are  the  steps  to  Church  pre- 
ferment,  what   are   we  to  expect!"  —  In  the 


Commons*  Journals  of  that  same  day,  there 
stands  this  notice: — "Upon  question,  ordered, 
that  Dr.  Beard  of  Huntingdon  be  written  to 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  up  and  testify  against 
the  bishop;  the  order  for  Dr.  Beard  to  be  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Cromwell."  Nothing  appears  to 
have  come  of  this;  probably  on  account  of  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  thus  the 
offender  escaped. 

Such  was  the  first  recorded  public  appearance 
of  this  famous  man,  then  in  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  Member  for  Huntingdon.  How  he  ap- 
peared eleven  years  subsequently  to  one  of  the 
cavalier  party  he  has  thus  described: — 

"The  first  time  that  ever  I  took  notice  of 
him,"  writes  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  ("Memoirs," 
p.  217,)  "was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  held  in  November,  1640,  when  I 
vainly  thought  myself  a  worthy  young  gentleman 
(for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon 
our  good  clothes).  I  came  one  morning  into 
the  House  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman 
speaking,  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily 
apparelled;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country 
tailor;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean: 
and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon 
his  little  hand,  which  was  not  much  larger  than 
his  collar;  his  hat  was  without  a  hatband;  his 
stature  was  of  a  good  size,  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side,  his  countenance  swollen  and 
reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untunable,  and 
his  eloquence  full  of  fervour;  for  the  subject 
matter  would  not  bear  much  of  reason ;  it  being 
in  behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynne's  who 
had  dispersed  libels  against  the  Queen  for  her 
dancing  and  such  like  innocent  and  courtly 
sports;  and  ho  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of 
this  man  by  the  Council-table  nnto  that  height 
that  one  would  have  believed  the  very  govern- 
ment itself  had  been  in  great  danger  by  it  I 
sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much  my  reverence 
unto  that  great  council;  for  he  was  very  much 
hearkened  unto.  And  yet  I  lived  to  sec  this 
very  gentleman,  whom  out  of  no  ill  will  to  him 
I  thns  describe,  by  multiplied  good  successes, 
and  by  real  but  usurped  power,  having  had  a 
better  tailor  and  more  converse  among  good 
company,  in  my  own  eye,  when  for  six  weeks 
together  I  was  a  prisoner  in  his  Serjeant's  hands, 
and  daily  waited  at  Whitehall,  appear  of  * 
great  and  majestic  deportment  and  comely  pre- 
sence." 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  at  this  time  characterize*! 
more  by  his  earnest  piety,  and  hatred  of  popery, 
than  by  anything  else  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards famous.    "He  had  grown  up  in  pence 
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and  privacy  at  home,  silently  cherishing  in  his 
heart  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  magnanimity 
well  adapted  for  the  solemn  times  that  were 
approaching.  Although  of  ripe  years,  he  had 
not  yet  stepped  forward  into  public  life,  and 
nothing  so  much  distinguished  him  from  all 
around  as  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  religion, 
and  the  integrity  of  his  life."  In  one  way, 
however,  he  had  already  signalized  himself, 
namely,  by  the  zealous  support  he  had  rendered  I 
to  the  godly  preachers  of  his  day.  Hampden, 
Pym,  Lord  Brook,  Lord  Say,  and  others,  men 
of  high  moral  character  and  great  religious 
sincerity,  were  his  intimates. 

Next  arose  the  old  grievance  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage;  still  claimed  by  the  king  as  of  right; 
still  withheld  by  the  Commons  for  prudential 
reasons.  Various  city  merchants  had  been  vexed, 
and  many  more  were  threatened,  with  proceedings 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  for  refusing  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  the  farmers  of  the  Customs  had 
incurred  much  odium  by  their  conduct  in  the 
matter.  The  House  demanded  that  the  Ex- 
chequer judgments  in  these  cases  should  be 
cancelled,  and  refused  to  proceed  with  the  grant 
until  this  was  done,  and  also  until  various 
informations  in  the  Star  Chamber  were  with- 
drawn, and  until  certain  annexations  which 
weakened  the  Petition  of  Right  were  disavowed. 
The  issue  was  clear  and  intelligible.  "If  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage  be  the  king's  already,  as 
by  their  new  records  it  seemeth  to  be,  we  need 
not  give.  If,  otherwise,  the  king  can  only  accept 
as  a  gift."  The  judges  of  the  Exchequer  Court, 
acting  under  higher  inspiration,  evaded  the  point, 
and  as  the  illegal  seizures  continued  and  as 
other  actions  were  threatened,  the  House  had 
two  of  the  Customs'  farmers  to  the  bar,  and 
elicited  that  they  were  acting  under  direct 
authority  from  the  king,  whose  warrant  to  col- 
lect the  duties  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  had  been  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, was  produced  amid  the  greatest  confusion 
and  excitement. 

This  occurred  on  Saturday,  the  21st  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  Monday  Secretary  Cooke 
«as  sent  down  to  the  House  with  a  message 
from  the  king  that  all  had  been  done  by  his 
command  and  authority.  The  House  hesitated 
at  this  direct  invitation  to  a  contest.  The  old 
national  reverence  for  law,  order,  and  the  kingly 
office,  held  back  many  of  the  numbers  from  a 
declaration  of  open  strife,  and  yet  they  were 
unprepared  to  surrender  the  vital  question  as 
to  the  power  of  the  purse.  An  adjournment 
took  place  for  two  days,  and  on  reassembling. 


before  they  could  proceed  to  business,  a  royal 
message  was  brought  down  for  a  further  ad- 
journment of  five  days, — premonitory  of  a  speedy 
dissolution.    No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  it  was 
uncertain  when  another  Parliament  would  be 
convened.    Eliot,  Selden,  and  others,  felt  that 
they  owed  it  to  their  constituents  not  to  separate 
without  adopting  and    recording  a  resolution, 
stating  why  the  grant  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
had  been  temporarily  withheld.    An  unprece- 
dented scene  ensued  when  the  House  met  on 
Tuesday,  the  second  of  March.    A  short  pro- 
test had  been  prepared  in  anticipation,  and  as 
soon  as  prayers  were  over,  Eliot  rose  to  move 
its  adoption.    Instantly,  Sir  John  Finch,  the 
Speaker,  stood  up,   and  declared  that  he  had 
orders  from  the  king  for  another  adjournment 
until  the  tenth  of  March.    Many  members  pro- 
tested that  such  adjournments   belonged  only 
to  the  House,  and  that  the  Speaker  was  ex- 
ceeding his  powers;  others  called  upon  Sir  John 
Eliot  to  proceed;  but  on  his  attempting  to  do 
so,  Finch  made  a  movement  to  quit  the  chair, 
whereupon  Denzil  Holies  and  Benjamin  Valentine, 
the  members  for  Dorchester  and  St.  German's, 
coerced  the  Speaker  into  his  seat  and  forcibly 
held  him  there.    Eliot  resumed  the  speech  which 
had   been   interrupted   at  its  commencement, 
rapidly  but  succintly   detailed    the  evils  that 
threatened  the  country,  especially  stigmatizing 
Popery  and   Arminianism;    protesting  against 
the  mal-administration  of  the  law;  uttering  the 
salutary  warning, — "None  have  gone  about  to 
break  Parliaments,  but  in  the  end  Parliaments 
have  broken  them;"  declaring,  withal  unabated 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  ending  the  brief, 
yet  pregnant  speech  in  these  words: — "There- 
fore it  is  fit  for  us,  as  true  Englishmen,  in  dis- 
charge of  our  own  duties  in  this  case,  to  show 
our  affection  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  our 
sovereign,  to  show  our   affection    to  religion, 
and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  sub- 
ject.   It  befits  us  to  declare  our  purpose  to 
maintain   them,    and    our   resolution   to  live 
and  die  in  their  defence.    That  so,  like  our 
fathers,  we  may  preserve  ourselves  as  freemen, 
and   by   that    freedom    keep   ability   for  the 
I  supply  and  support  of  his  Majesty  when  our 
services  may  be  needful.    To  which  end  this 
paper  which  I  hold  was  conceived,  and  has  this 
scope  and  meaning." 

Eliot  then  advanced  to  the  table  with  the 
declaration,  but  the  Speaker  refused  to  receive 
I  it.  The  actual  scene  cannot  be  described  in 
language  more  suitable  than  that  of  Mr.  John 
Forster.  Eliot  desired  it  to  be  read  by  the 
clerk.    The  clerk  also  refused.    The  excitement, 
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iai*ed  to  extraordinary  height  by  what  had  fallen 
Iran  Eliot,  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking 
into  violence.     Twice  the  Speaker  was  asked, 
in  a  ra*h  of  voices,  whether  he  would  not  put 
the  Declaration    to   a   vote;    and   twice,  with 
keeping  protestation  that  the  king  had  other- 
wise commanded  him,  he  refused.    Selden  then 
addressed  him;  told  him  they  must  sit  still,  and 
do  nothing,  if  he  would  not  put  the  question 
they  commanded ;  that  if  his  refusal  were  ad-  | 
mined,  they  who  came  after  him   might  also  ] 
plead  the  king's  command;  that  his  Majesty  had 
wholly  divested  himself  of  such  authority,  when,  | 
by  order  under  the  great  seal,  he  directed  Par- 
to  meet,  and  afterwards  in  solemn  state 
him  as  their  Speaker;   "and  do  you 
now  refuse  to  be  our  Speaker?"  The  wretched 
man  could  only  still  reply  that  the  king  had 
given  express  injunction;  and  again  attempting 
to  move  from  his  chair,  he  was  again  forced 
into  it  by  Holies,  Valentine,  and   Long;  the 
first  swearing  by  "God's  wounds"  he  should  sit 
there  till  it  pleased  them  to  rise !  May,  Edmundes, 
and  other  councillors  had  advanced  to  his  rescue; 
bnt  only  to  hear  the  oath  which  Mr.  Holies  ! 
had  sworn,  and  to  be  borne  back  helpless  to 
their  teats  by  younger  and  stronger  men. 

Thus  finally  forced  down  into  his  chair,  Selden 
spoke  to  him  once  more,  warning  him  that  such 
obstinacy  might  not  go  unpunished,  or  it  wonld 
become  a  precedent  to  posterity.  Sir  Peter 
Hayman  disowned  him  for  a  Kentish  man; 
called  him  "the  disgrace  of  his  county  and 
the  blot  of  a  noble  family;"  and  saying 
that  "posterity  would  remember  him  with 
•corn  and  disdain,"  proposed  to  have  him 
bought  out  of  the  chair  to  the  bar,  and 
then  and  there  to  have  another  Speaker  chosen. 
Strode  took  up  this  appeal;  and  called  upon 
the  House  not  so  suffer  themselves,  by  leaving 
d>e  Declaration  unvoted,  "to  be  turned  off 
•ike  scattered  sheep,"  as  they  were  last  ses- 
si«n,  and  "sent  home  with  a  scorn  put  upon 


them' 


in  print.    "  Let   all   who  desire  this 


Declaration  read  and  put  to  the  vote,"  he  added 
aoddenly.  "stand  np."  With  a  shout  of  assent 
t0«  fast  majority  instantly  rose;  and  Eliot,  who 
■D  now  had  held  the  paper,  flung  it  down  on 
tB«  rloor  of  the  House.  Selden  meanwhile  had 
Rested  that  the  clerk  should  be  mado  to  read 
*•  tat  in  the  noise  and  excitement  this  was 
KMiHj  heard. 

Blows  had  by  this  time  been  struck.  8word- 
ttU  (K»gan  to  be  touched,  and  the  more  timid 
TOgal  the  door.  At  this  moment  a  message 
Irom  the  king,  who  had  been  waiting  impa- 
li,n,,7  Mr.  Speaker's  return  to  him,  was  pri- 


vately whispered  to  Gri  iston,  the  serjeant  at 
arms,  and  the  old  man,  then  in  attendance 
behind  the  chair,  came  forward  to  the  front  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  that  "  which  being  taken 
from  the  table,"  says  one  of  the  old  reporters, 
"there  can  be  no  further  proceeding."  He  had 
actually  lifted  the  mace  when  a  fierce  cry  arose 
to  shut  the  door;  and  not  the  mace  only  but 
the  key  of  the  House  was  takeu  from  him  by 
Sir  Miles  Hobart,  who  shut  and  locked  the 
door  from  the  inside,  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket,  and  replaced  upon  the  table  their  sym- 
bol and  sceptre  of  authority. 

Then  was  again  heard  Eliot's  voice:—"! 
shall  now  express  by  my  tongue  the  purpose  of 
that  paper.  I  have  here  prepared  a  shorter 
declaration  of  our  intentions  which  I  can  deliver 
to  yon,  aud  which  I  hope  shall  a-ree  with  the 
honour  of  the  House  and  the  justice  of  the 
king!"  And  while  still  the  Speaker  sat  by 
compulsion  on  his  chair,  these  words  were 
spoken  by  Eliot  and  answered  by  the  acclama- 
tion of  nearly  every  voice. 

"Whereas  by  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  England,  it  is  the  known  birthright  and 
inheritance  of  the  subject,  that  no  tax,  tallage, 
or  other  charge  shall  be  levied  or  imposed  but 
by  common  consent  in  Parliament;  and  that 
the  subsidies  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  are  no 
way  due  or  payable  but  by  a  free  gift  and 
special  act  of  Parliament,  as  they  were  granted 
to  our  sovereign  King  James  of  blessed 
memory,  by  whose  death  they  ceased  and 
determined.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they 
have  since  been  levied  and  collected,  contrary 
to  the  said  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
■  and  to  the  great  prejudice  and  violation  of  the 
!  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament.  Which 
I  suid  levies  and  collections  have  been  formerly 
here  declared  to  be  an  effect  of  some  new  coun- 
sels against  the  ancient  and  settled  course  of 
government,  and  tending  to  an  innovation 
therein;  and  arc  si  ill  an  apparent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  same: — We,  the  Commons,  there- 
fore, now  assembled  in  Parliament,  being  there- 
unto justly  occasioned,  for  the  defence  and 
maintenance  of  our  rights  and  the  said  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  do  make  this  pro- 
testation,— 

"  That  if  any  minister  or  officer  whatsoever  shall 
hereafter  counsel  or  advise  the  levying  or  collection 
1  of  the  said  subsidies  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  or 
other  charges  contrary  to  the  law;  or  shall  exact, 
receive,  or  tale  the  same,  not  being  granted  or 
established  by  special  Act  of  Parliament ;  ice  will 
;  not  only  esteem  them,  as  they  were  styled  by  King 
,  James,  'vipers  ami  pests,'  but  also  hereby  ice  do 
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dedait  them  to  lie  capital  enemies  to  this  kingdom 
and  commonwealth;  and  we  will  hereafter  as 
Occasion  shall  be  offered,  upon  complaint  there- 
of in  Parliament,  proceed  to  inflict  upon  them  the 
highest  punishment  which  the  laws  appoint  to  any 
offender.  And  if  any  merchants  or  other  shall 
voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies  or 
charges  not  granted  as  aforesaid,  tee  herthy  further 
protest  and  declare  thai  u/>on  like  complaint  thereof 
we  will  without  any  favour  proceed  likewise  against 
hem,  as  accessaries  to  the  said  offences. 

"Anil  for  myself,"  cried  Eliot,  as  with  a 
touching  sense  that  his  work  that  day  was  yet 
but  imperfectly  done,  and  the  future  was  stretch- 
ing dark  before  him,  "I  further  protest,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune  be  ever  again 
to  meet  in  this  honourable  assembly,  where  1 
now  leave  I  will  begin  again/' 

Loud  and  repeated  knocking  had  meanwhile 
proclaimed  Black  Rod's  impatience  for  admis- 
sion; but  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  impor- 
tunity, and  as  he  came  he  had  to  return  to  bis 
master,  now  sitting  in  angry  wonder  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  work  of  the  Lower 
Honse  was  not  quite  done.  Eliot  had  no  sooner 
ceased  than  the  three  resolutions  were  produced 
by  Holies,  who  standing  close  to  the  chair  in 
which,  coerced  and  silent,  the  Speaker  remained, 
cried  out  that  he  there  and  then  put  it  to  the 
question — "  Whoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in 
religion,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  or  Other  opinions  dis- 
agreeing from  the  true  and  orthodox  Church,  shall 
be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and 
commonwealth." 

"Aye!  aye!"  cried  hundreds  of  voices. 

"  Whosoever  shall  advise  the  levying  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage,  not  being  granted  by  Parliament,  or 
shall  be  an  actor  or  instrument  therein,  shall  be 
likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  government, 
and  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  common- 
wealth." 

"Aye!  aye!"  the  vast  majority  replied  again. 

"If  any  merchant  or  other  jHrson  whatsoever 
shall  voluntarily  yield  or  pay  the  said  subsidies 
not  being  granted  by  Parliament,  he  shall  liketcise 
be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  same." 

And  as  the  last  loud  shout  of  assent  arose 
from  those  three  or  four  hundred  gentlemen  of 
England,  representing  millions  of  as  yet  silent 
voices  behind  them,  Hobart  flung  open  the  door, 
and  out  in  a  body  rushed  all  the  members 
carrying  away  before  them  in  the  'crowd'  a  king's 
officer  standing  at  the  entrance.  He  belouged  to 
the  guard  of  pensioners.  Upon  repulse  of  the 
second  royal  message,  they  had  been  scut  for 


to  force  the  entrance;  but  for  the  present  that 
outrage  was  saved.  It  waited  a  more  dis- 
nstrous  time.  Enough  ihat  the  two  hours*  scene 
now  passed  should  have  marked  "for  England, 
the  most  gloomy,  sad,  and  dismal  day  that  had 
happened  in  five  hundred  years;"  and,  for 
those  who  had  taken  leading  part  in  it,  a  scene 
of  personal  danger  to  which  no  man  knew  the 
limit.  But  the  work  proposed  being  done,  the 
rest  whs  waited  for  with  the  most  perfect  com- 
posure. 

Formally  the  Parliament  was  not  dissolved 
until  the  10th  of  March,  when  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  ami  without  even 
calling  up  the  Commons,  in  a  brief  and  angry 
speech  contrasted  their  lordships*  comfortable 
conduct  to  him  with  the  disobedient  carriage 
of  the  Lower  House,  spoke  of  the  vipers  in  that 
assembly,  and  warned  those  evil-affected  per- 
sons to  look  for  their  rewards.  Already  they 
knew  the  kind  of  reward  they  were  to  look  for. 
Though  the  public  ceremony  of  dissolving  had 
been  delayed  to  this  day,  a  proclamation  for 
the  dissolution,  in  effect  depriving  the  members 
of  privilege,  had  been  signed  on  the  Srd  of 
March,  and  on  the  4th  Eliot,  Holies,  Selden, 
Valentine,  Coryton,  Hobart,  Heyman,  Long, 
and  Strode  had  received  wurrants  to  attend  the 
privy  council. 

There  was  not  another  Parliament  in  Eng- 
land for  eleven  years. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Sir   John   Eliot    and   other  Members 

Illegal  and  arbitrary  jirocetdings.  Seizure  of 
Cotton  s  Library.  Subsequent  fate  of  Eliot. 
Applications  for  bail  and  trial  frustrated  by 
the  king.  The  final  sentence.  Eliot's  occupa- 
tions within  the  Tower.  Hopes  deferred.  The 
king's  medignity.    Eliot's  last  illness  and  death. 

A.n.  1 029— 1632. 
Two  days  after  the  memorable  scene  in  the 
House    of   Commons,   Eliot,  Holies,  Coryton, 
aud  Valentine,  four  of  the  members  who  had 
received   warrants,   appeared   before  the  Privy 
Council,  by  whom  they  were  interrogated  as  to 
their  speeches  and  proceedings.    The  other  five 
appeared  subsequently.     Some  of  the  accused 
answered  generally,  admitting  the  facts  charged, 
and  at  the  6an:e  time  claiming  the  privilege  of 
|  membership,  but  Eliot  and  Selden  declined  to 
J  answer,  on  the  ground  that  they   were  only 
responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  what 
was  said  and  done  by  them  in  their  capacity  of 
members  of  that  House.    The  lodgings  of  the 
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•ccutcd  were  searched,  under  orders  from  the 
king  and  the  Council,  and  seals  were  placed 
upon  their  books  and  papers.  These  acts,  and 
the  subsequent  committal  to  the  Tower,  were 
done  six  days  before  the  public  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  although  a  proclamation  had  been 
signed  the  day  before.  Heath,  the  attorney- 
tfeueral,  acting  under  instructions  from  Churl.  * 
himself,   (who  drafted  some  <f  the  questions 


SIR  JOHN  KLIOT  IN  ritlK'.N. 

with  his  frwn  hand,)  privately  submitted  various 
queries  to  the  judges,  in  order  to  secure  their 
opinion  as  to  the  course  most  likely  to  ensure  a 
conviction  against  the  members  lying  in  the 
L  wer,  and  especially  against  Eliot.  Yet  the 
jndges,  venal  and  sycophantic  though  most  of 
them  were,  and  ready  enough  to  serve  their  own 
interests  and  retain  I  heir  places  by  obliging  the 
court,  did  not  give  answers  that  were  deemed 
wholly  satisfactory.  Enough  was  extracted, 
however,  to  encourage  the  hope  that  an  informa- 
tion filed  in  the  Star  Chamber  might  secure 
the  desired  end  of  crushing  the  advocates  of 
popular  rights. 

Meanwhile,  the  prisoners  were  separately  and 
rigorously  confined.  All  books  an  l  papers, 
pens  and  ink,  were  wholly  denied,  and  friends 
with  difficulty  gained  admittance,  and  then  were 


closi-ly  watched  and  reported.  This  treatment 
was  continued  for  more  than  three  months.  All 
but  Eliot  sued  out  writs  of  habeas  corjnis  in  the 
King's  Bench,  but  he  declined  to  do  so  ou 
principle.  The  king  ordered  Sir  Allen  Apsley, 
the  governor  of  the  Tower,  not  to  obey  the 
writs;  whereupon  second  writs  were  issued,  and 
Apsley  made  return  of  the  cause  but  without 
the  prisoners,  ami  got  into  tronble  for  his 
pains,  being  fined  by  the  court  and 
threatened  with  imprisonment.  The 
writ  had  to  bo  obeyed  and  the  pri- 
soners were  produced  in  court. 
Selden  himself  drew  up  the  line  of 
argument,  which  Mr.  Littleton  car- 
ried out,  relying  mainly  upon  the 
Petition  of  Right,  and  claiming  cither 
bail  or  immediate  trial.  Attorney- 
General  Heath  quibbled,  objected, 
threatened,  delayed ,  and,  finally, 
denied  the  legality  aud  force  of  the 
Petition  of  Right.  This  last  stroke 
was  too  much  even  for  the  pliant 
judges.  They  dared  not  go  directly 
in  the  face  of  all  statute  law  and 
precedent,  and  yet  they  would  not 
at  first  do  justice.  A  mean  and  dis- 
graceful trick  was  then  perpetrated. 
Three  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the 
King'B  Bench  prison,  and  as  for 
very  shame  the  bail  could  not  be 
refused  with  the  end  of  the  term 
approaching,  the  23rd  of  June  was 
appointed  for  the  judicial  decision 
to  be  pronounced.  There  was  a 
vast  assemblage  in  Westminster-ball; 
the  court  itself  was  thronged;  the 
judges  were  robed  and  in  their 
seats,  and  everything  was  ready 
for  the  judgment,  but  the  prisoners!  When 
their  keepers  were  called  to  bring  them 
forth,  they  rose  and  declared  they  had  them 
not.  Strode,  Long,  and  Hobart  had  been 
removed  from  the  King's  Bench  prison  the 
previous  night,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
Whereupou  the  judges  said  it  was  not  their 
parts  to  make  them  appear,  but  to  remand 
them,  bail  them,  or  discharge  them;  which 
upon  appearance  not  later  than  the  2nth,  they 
were  still  rea.ly  to  do  in  accordance  with  such 
judgment  as  they  had  formed.  Selden  aud 
Valentino  were  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Tower  two  days  later  for  a  similar  purpose,  but 
at  the  last  momcut  the  king  ordered  Apsley 
not  to  produce  them,  under  the  pretext  that 
their  behaviour  in  the  court  at  the  former 
appearance  had  not  been  respectful  aud  sub- 
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missive.    The  result  was  that  judgment  could  from  him."    This   seizure  of  his  library  was  a 

not  be  delivered.    "The  Term  closed;  and  by  bl  .w  from  which  he  never  recovered, 

cunning  that  might  have  shamed  an  Alsatian  The  subsequent  history  of  Sir  John  Eliot 

scrivener,    though   practised   by   an   anointed  possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.    It  is 

king,  the  defendants  had  to  lie  in  prison  through  not  exceeded,  in  the  development  of  high  prin- 

the  long  vacation  before  even  another  chance  ciplc  and  heroic  fortitude,  by  any  tali;  in  ancient 

could  present  itself  for  bail."                           '  or  modern  times.     He  had  evidently  contem- 

Eliot  had   filed   his  demurrer  in  the  Star  plated  from  the  commencement  of  this  reign, 

Chamber  Court,  where  the  usual  tedious  and  the  probability  of  such  a  termination  of  his 

vexatious  processes  were  going  on,  but  nothing  patriotic  life.     He  had   read  the  character  of 

came  of  it.  "  Close"  confinement,  however,  was  Charles  from  the  first,  and  knew  that  there  wa* 

now  changed  for  "safe"  confinement,   which  neither  generosity    nor  justice   in    his  heart, 

gave  the  liberty  of  the  Tower  and  the  means  Laud  he  had  uniformly  opposed,  as  the  deepoiter 

of  correspondence.    This  change  arose  in  some  of  religion  and  the  enemy  of  his  country;  and 

measure  from  the  popular  outcry,  but   in   a  the  pseudo-patriotism  of  Wentworth  had  always 

larger   measure    from    motives   of  economy;  been  regarded  by  him  with  more  than  suspicion, 

"close"   prisoners   being   kept   at   the   royal  From  such  a  monarch,   aided  by  such  c* 'un- 


charges, while  "safe"  prisoners  had  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  Two  of  the  number 
now   made   submission  and  were  allowed  to 


sellors,  Eliot  had  nothing  to  expect.  Yet  he 
spurned,  with  virtuous  indignation,  the  freedom 
which  was  proffered  him  on  condition  of  hih 


depart;  but  the   seven  remained  in  durance,   tendering   an  acknowledgment  of  guilt 


unable  to  take  any  legal  steps  until  the  next 
Term. 

Pending  this,  a  squib  was  being  secretly 
circulated,  entitled,  —  "A  Proposition  for  his 
Majesty's  Service  to  bridle  the  Impcrtinency  of 
Parliaments,"  in  which  the  sovereign  was  re- 
commended with  grave  irony  to  abolish  tbcm 


He 

was  removed  from  one  apartment  of  the  Tower 
to  another,  and  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment 
was  steadily  increased. 

Sir  John  Eliot  employed  himself  in  the 
Tower  in  writing  to  his  numerous  friends,  ad- 
vising them  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued 
under  the  political  circumstances;  in  the  manage- 
outright  as  Louis  the  Eleventh  had  done,  to  ment  of  his  family  property,  which  for  the 
substitute  hie  own  authority  everywhere  in  eake  of  security  he  had  previously  vested  in 
place  of  law,  and  to  raise  money  by  a  series  of  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  now 
suggested  absolute  edicts.  At  length  it  came  to  |  motherless;  in  planning  the  education  of  his 
the  royal  ears,  and  copies  having  been  traced  sons;  and  in  the  composition  of  a  manuscript 
to  Selden,  St.  John,  and  others,  prosecutions  treatise  on  government,  now  among  the  papers 
were  commenced  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  as  at  Pert  Eliot.  Michaelmas  Term  was  drawing 
the  tract  was  alleged  to  have  come  originally  near;  and  the  judges  were  sent  for  to  be  pri- 
out  of  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  vately  consulted  as  before,  the  result  being 
library  was  put  under  seizure  and  closed;  that  the  proceedings  in  the  Star  Chamber  were 
its  learned  owner  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  dropped,  and  informations  were  filed  in  the 
the  Council;  and  the  same  fate  was  inflicted  on    King's  Bench  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valen- 


his  librarian  Richard  James.  These  iniquitous 
things  were  done  at  the  opening  of  Michaelmas 


tine.  The  judges  further  sought  to  overcome 
their  own  scruples  and  to  meet  the  legal  diffi- 


term;  they  were  persisted  in  for  many  months;  culties  by  suggesting  that  the  prisoners  might 
the  court  covered  itself  in  the  process  with  ridi-  |  be   bailed,    "giving   security   for  their  good 


cule  and  shame;  and  at  last  was  too  glad  to 
accept  the  excuse  of  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of 
Wales  to  direct  a  pardon  to  every  one  impli- 


behaviour ; "  a  loose  term  that  was  susceptible 
of  almost  any  construction  being  forced  upon 
it.    To  be  bound  to  good   behaviour  in  the 


cated.  This  was  at  the  close  of  May,  1630;  j  charges  at  issue,  was  to  be  bound  to  desert  the 
and  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  year  public  cause;  to  be  bound  not  again  to  bear 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  died.  D'Ewes  says  in  his  |  arms  against  the  enemies ;  to  be  bound  to 
Autography, — "He  was  frequently  thereupon  declare  freedom  of  conduct  and  of  speech  iu 
sued  in  the  Star-Chamber,  bis  library  locked  up  Parliament  to  be  matter  of  favour,  not  of  right, 
from  his  use,  and  two  or  more  of  the  guard  On  Saturday  the  third  of  October,  seven  months 
set  to  watch  his  house  continually.  When  I  after  the  illegal  arrest,  all  the  seven  prisoners 
went  several  times  to  visit  and  comfort  him  in  were  brought  by  writs  to  the  chambers  of  the 
the  year  1630,  he  would  tell  me  they  had  chief  justice.  Each  was  had  up  separately, 
broken  his  heart  that  had  locked  up  his  library    Bail  was  offered  "by    his   Majesty's  gracious 
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pleasure,"  but  with  the  condition  of  "good  that  the  liberties  and  privilege*  of  Parliament 
behaviour."    Walter  Long  alone  accepted  the  ;  could  only  be  determined  therein,  and  not  by 


terms,  and  then  only  on  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
his  counsel,  but  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the 
•then  had  with  one  consent  refused  such  dis- 


any  inferior  court.  He  challenged  their  lord- 
ships to  the  proof  that  the  liberty  of  accusation 
against  great  men  had  not  been  always  con- 


gracefu!  liberty,  he  repented  and  sought  to  have  sidered  as  Parliamentary,  and  not  noticeable  by 
his  consent  revoked;  but  this  the  judges  the  king.  He  repeated  the  words  against  the 
declared  themselves  unable  to  do.  The  refusal  lord-treasurer  and  others  imputed  to  Eliot  to 
of  the  others  was  grounded  simply  on  the  show  that  they  were  in  the  nature  of  impeach- 
implication  that  they  bad  misbehaved  them-  ment  of  persons  in  power,  such  as  the  Commons 
•elves  in  Parliament,  which  they  could  not  in  Parliament  had  undoubted  right  to  prefer, 
admit  Six  days  later  they  were  again  brought  By  elaborate  instances  he  established  how  fre- 
ap,  in  obedience  to  fresh  writs  which  had  been  quently  the  judges  had  declined  to  give  their 
sued  out,  and  again,  by  their  counsel,  and  by  opinions  on  such  subjects,  as  beyond  their  juris- 
Mr.  Selden  speaking  for  the  rest,  claimed  bail  diction.  He  pointed  out  that  whatever  examples 
at  of  right,  apart  from  the  question  of  might  be  brought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show 
behaviour.  The  judges  shuffled  and  evaded,  any  punishment  after  a  dissolution  for  the 
pretending  that  as  the  return  made  no  mention  alleged  offences  of  members,  were  but  isolated 
cf  anything  done  in  Parliament  they  could  not  acts  of  power,  for  which  sanction  had  never 
in  a  judicial  way  take  notice  that  the  things  been  obtained;  and  that,  assuming  the  commis- 
•Ileged  were  done  there;  and  Hyde,  the  chief  sion  of  such  offences  to  be  possible,  it  was  for 
was  mean  and  insolent  enough  to  warn    a   future    Parliament   alone  to   punish  them. 

Finally,  he  enlarged  with  great  force  upon 
the  danger,  by  overruling  that  plea,  of  so 
weakening  or  preventing  such  future  services 
being  acquainted  with  the  cause,  might  not  I  in  Parliament  as  to  inflict  upon  the  people  of 
grant  them  habeas  corpus  at  all,  and,  for  aught  i  the  realm  irremediable  wrong.  The  case  in  the 
he  knew,  they  might  continue  prisoners  seven  I  importance  of  its  issue  was  great,  rare,  and 
longer!  They  would  do  well,  therefore,  without  precedent;  and  he  warned  their  lord- 
ships of  the  alarming  consequences  of  deter- 
mining it  otherwise  than  in  Parliament.  No 
one  in  future  would  venture  to  complain  of 
grievances  in  the  Commons'  House,  if  lie  could 
be  subjected  to  punishment  at  the  discretion  of 
an  inferior  tribunal. 

The  proceedings  were  continued  during  the 
being  charged  on  a  new  information  by  Heath,  next  day,  when  Heath  made  a  brief  reply,  beg- 
werv  committed  to  the  prison  of  the  Marshalsea  ging  the  entire  question,  and  the  judges  imme- 
in  Southwark.  diately  overrule  1  the  defendants'  pleas  and  they 

The  year  came  to  a  close,  and  on  the  26th  were  remitted  back  to  custody,  a  day  being 
of  January,  1630,  Eliot,  Valentine,  and  Holies  fixed  for  further  pleading,  failing  which,  judg- 
presented  themselves  with  counsel  in  the  Court  ment  was  to  be  pronounced  by  default.  During 
of  King's  Bench,  but  the  chief  justice  inter-  the  interval  of  fourteen  days,  they  were  twice 
posed  with  the  remark  that  it  might  save  trouble  debarred  all  opportunity  of  conferring  with  one 
if  he  informed  them  that  the  judges  had  all   another  or  with  their  counsel,  once  for  one  day 


that  "if  they  then  refused  to  find  the 
required  aureties,  and  were  for  that  cause 
remanded,  perhaps  the    court  afterwards,  as 


to  accept  the  offered  favour;  seeing  that  if  it 
were  then  refused,  another  time  it  might  not  be 
so  easy  to  attain  to."  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
refusal  was  repeated  and  they  went  back  to  the 
Tower,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
October,  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  were  sud- 
denly and  secretly  brought  before  Hyde,  and 


made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  point  that,  on 
Parliament  beinu'  ended,  any  offence  committed 
therein  criminally  or  contemptuously  rested 
punishable  in  another  court.  Jones,  Whitelocke, 


and  once  for  four  dayB,  and  they  had  on  each 
occasion  to  incur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
special  application  to  the  court  to  grant  the 
required  leave.     To  add  to  their  difficulties, 


and  Croke  successively  said  the  same,  and  that   several  of  their  counsel  deserted  them  altogether, 


the  unly  two  points  for  argument,  there-fore,  were 
whether  such  an  offence  had  been  committed, 


or  intentionally  absented  themselves  from  need- 
ful conferences;  being  on  the  outlook  for  crumbs 


and  if  so,  whether  it  was  punishable  in  that  court,  of  court  favour,  which  some  of  tbem  afterwards 
Undeterred  by  this  shameless  pre-judgment  of  »  picked  up.  The  last  day  of  Hilary  Term  had 
the  entire  question  at  issue,  Robert  Mason  arrived,  and  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  12th 
delivered  his  argument  as  counsel  for  the  of  February,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  gave 
de'enee.    By  a  series  of  precedents  he  showed  |  judgment,  peremptorily   refusing  all  entreaties 
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that  it  might  stand  over  until  next  Term.  Eliot 
was  not  present.  The  protracted  anxiety  and 
labour,  combined  with  an  imprisonment  of  more 
than  eleven  months,  had  laid  him  upon  a 
sick  bed.  In  overruling  the  plea  against  juris- 
diction of  the  court  it  was  expressly  said  that 
the  true  liberties  of  Parliament  were  not 
intended  to  be  called  in  question,  but  these 
were  to  be  limited  to  things  spoken  in  course,  and 
to  prevent  speaking  at  pleasure.  The  sentence 
was  that  the  defendants  should  be  imprisoned 
during  the  royal  pleasure;  Sir  John  Kliot  in 
the  Tower;  the  others  elsewhere;  that  none 
should  be  released  without  submission  and 
acknowledgment  and  security  for  good  behaviour: 
that  Sir  John,  "as  the  greatest  offender  and 
ringleader  should  pay  to  the  king  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Holies  one  of  one  thousand 
marks,  and  Mr.  Valentine  fivo  hundred  pounds." 

Eliot's  grave  had  been  closed  for  only  eight 
years  when  the  white  flag  waved  over  it.  By  a 
series  of  votes  and  resolutions  at  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  all  the  proceedings 
against  him  were  declared  to  have  been  illegal; 
and  such  retribution  as  then  was  possible  was 
exacted  to  the  full.  Twenty-seven  years  lat«r, 
at  a  more  tranquil,  if  less  heroic  time,  his  sen- 
tence was  declared  by  both  Houses  to  have 
been  against  the  law,  and  iig;»in6t  the  freedom 
and  privilege  of  Parliament.  The  record  of  the 
King's  Bench  was  then  brought  by  writ  of 
error  before  the  House  of  Lords;  the  judgment 
was  solemnly  reversed  ;  and  that  for  which  he 
sacrificed  first  his  liberty,  and  then  his  life,  was 
established  beyond  further  question.  Free- 
dom of  speech  in  Parliament,  unlimited  except 
by  the  decencies  of  debate,  has  never  since 
been  disputed ;  and  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  secured  by  that  means,  haB  given  to 
English  liberty  its  distinctive  character  and  its 
probable  permanence. 

The  gates  of  the  Tower,  which  once  again  closed 
upon  Eliot,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1630, 
never  opened  for  him  more.  He  died  in  jail, 
thus  falling  a  sacritico  to  his  patriotism, — a 
death  far  more  honourable  to  his  integrity  than 
any  sufferings  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  battle- 
field.   A  man  of  ordinary  firmness  may  summon 


up  resolution  to  meet  a  sudden  catastrophe,  but 
it  requires  a  mind  of  the  first  order  to  remain 
steadfast  and  trne  in  the  seclusion  of  a  prison; 
unwearied  by  long  confinement,  unsubdued  by 
the  slow  approach  of  mortal  disease.  Eliot  con- 
tinued thero  until  November,  1632,  when  an 
order  of  release  came,  whose  mandate  no  human 
governor  could  disobey.  Those  thirty -three 
months  of  confinement  were  passed  in  bodily 
weakness,  pain,  and  decay,  yet  patiently  and 
industriously,  as  is  attested  by  the  large  col- 
lection of  papers  in  his  own  handwriting  still 
preserved  at  Port  Eliot,  and  many  of  which 
have  been  deciphered  and  given  to  the  world 
after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years 
by  the  affectionate  labour  of  Mr.  Forstcr.  During 
those  thirty-three  months,  Eliot  might  at  any 
time  have  obtained  release  by  acknowledging 
himself  in  fault  as  to  his  Parliamentary  speeches 
and  conduct,  and  by  finding  security  for  his 
future  good  behaviour;  but  this  he  could  not 
do  and  remain  an  honest  man,  and  therefore 
be  submitted  to  the  unjust  sentence,  which  was 
tantamount  to  one  of  perpetual  incarceration, 
unless  another  Parliament  should  meet  before 
death  released  him.  Of  such  an  assembly  there 
was  no  expectation,  for  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters had  now  finally  chosen  their  course  and 
were  determined  to  rule  without  a  Parliament, 
and  a  royal  proclamation  even  forbade  the  people 
so  much  as  to  speak  of  a  Parliament. 

Upon  Sir  John  Eliot  the  severity  and 
malignity  of  the  king's  vengeance  was  made 
to  descend.  Selden,  Strode,  Hobart,  and  the 
others  were  treated  with  more  leniency,  and  in 
process  of  time  were  permitted  to  compound 
their  fines  and  were  allowed  to  be  prisoners  at 
large;  but  the  close  grasp  upon  Eliot  was  never 
i  relaxed.  "Cruel,  persevering,  unrelenting;  in- 
sensible of  mercy;  inaccessible  to  pity ;  inexorable 
and  ruthless  to  the  very  last;  the  king  held 
with  a  rigour  that  increased  even  as  death  waa 
known  to  be  approaching,  tho  prisoner  whom 
his  unjust  judges  had  placed  within  his  power." 
Prison  restraints  wero  increased.  His  old  lodging 
was  changed  for  a  dark  and  comfortless  room, 
"where,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  "candlelight 
may  be  suffered,  but  scarce  fire."     Liberty  to 
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Ti*it  Iiiui  was  sparingly  and  grudgingly  granted 
to  his  friends,  and  correspondence  with  them 
became  more  difficult.  Yet,  when  they  saw 
liim,  or  when  he  managed  to  convoy  letters 
lo  them  "by  a  safe  hand,"  he  did  not  complain 
or  manifest  any  intention  of  retracting.  He 
waited  and  hoped  and  prayed  for  the  day  of 
retribution  that  would  surely  come,  although 
n  was  not  to  gladden  his  eyes  in  this  world; 


we  now  know,  he  would  at  once,  on  taking  his 
seat,  have  addressed  himself.  He  wonld  have 
refused  to  entertain  any  other  until  the  late 
shameful  outrages  wcro  atoned  for,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons  asserted  finally  and 
allowed.  He  would  have  challenged  for  him- 
self the  just  testimony  and  proof,  as  well  of 
his  own  conscience  as  of  every  witness  to  his 
trials,  that  never  from  the  Bcrvice  of  that  House 


occupying  himself,  meanwhile,   with   memoirs,  I  and  its  privileges  had  either  fears  or  hopes  cor- 


twtes,  and  arguments  on  the  great  points  at 
issue,  and  with  correcting  the  records  of  his 
speeches,  as  if  conscious  that  the  prccions  legacy 
was  to  be  transmitted  for  the  information  and 
the  judgment  of  posterity.  He  was  occupied 
also  in  writing  to  his  sons,  then  studying  at 
Oxford;  suggesting  wiso  counsels  in  their  edu- 
cational pursuits,  and  watching  with  all  the 
intensity  of  an  absent  father's  affection  over 
the  development  of  their  character.  His  old 
and  tried  friend,  John  Hampden,  hail  the 
lads  home  at  the  vacations ,  and  greatly 
cheered  their  father  by  his  unfailing  kind- 
tics*  and  sympathy.  Other  friends  showed 
innch  care  towards  the  two  boys  and  towards 
their  motherless  brothers  and  sisters,  out  of 
regard  for  the  imprisoned  father.  Among  these 
(taunch  friends,  two  others,  besides  Hampden, 
•lescrve  special  mention,  not  alone  for  their  un- 
wavering love  to  Eliot,  but  for  their  unflinching 
inlelity  to  the  cause  for  which  he  suffered, 
iliese  were, — Sir  Oliver  Luke,  and  Itichard 
Knightley;  both  of  them  members  of  the  late 
I'arlian  leut  and  steady  adherents  of  the  cause  of 
national  right. 

Willi  the  closing  days  of  the  year  1C31  there 
was».  u  it  talk  out  of  doors,  spite  of  the  royal  pro- 
clamation, of  a  probable  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  Eliot's  friends  contrived  to  convey  to  him 
the  information.  Among  the  detached  papers 
m  his  handwriting  found  in  his  prison  after  his 
'ieatb.  were  the  heads  of  a  s|>cech  intended  to 
b*  deli  vcred  in  the  House,  to  which  he  would 
MmiwIIj  have  been  returned;  but  not  in  his 
lifetime  was  that  assembly  to  meet.  As  Mr. 
ronttr  remarks, — "By  the  strange  accident 
which  has  preserved  to  us,  after  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  of  silence  and  neglect,  the  frail 
and  perishable  paper  on  which  it  was  written, 
we  learn  of  his  purposes  what  it  was  not  per- 


ruptcd  bim.  Eloquently  he  would  have  proved 
the  inseparable  union  of  Parliaments  and  liberty; 
the  danger  to  Parliaments  of  any  restriction  of 
privilege,  and  the  impossibility  that  with  Par- 
liaments so  restricted  or  suppressed,  either  the 
liberties  or  the  glories  of  their  laud  could  con- 
tinue.—But  all  this  ho  was  not  permitted  to 
utter. 

Hapin  says  in  his  History, — "Sir  John  Eliot 
had  been  tam|>ered  with,  but  was  found  proof 
against  all  temptation;"  and  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  what  Eliot  himself  in  one 
of  his  letters  styles  the  "courtings  and  carcss- 
ings"  of  some  in  high  places,  were  un- 
scrupulously tried  in  order  to  win  him  over, 
as  Wentworth,  Noy,  and  others  had  been  won 
over  by  blandishment,  honours,  ami  emoluments. 
As  all  these  means  failed,  persecution  was 
resumed  and  increased,  even  unto  death.  Under 
date  of  December  21,  1631,  there  occurs  an 
entry  in  the  Privy  Council  Hook  of  an  order 
"to  restrain  access  of  persons  of  several  con- 
ditions to  Sir  John  Eliot,"  and  five  days  later 
he  secretly  wrote  to  Hampden,  cautioning  him 
and  other  friends  "for  their  own  sakes  to  for- 
bear coming  to  the  Tower."  With  the  rigour 
of  winter  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment  was 
increased,  notwithstanding  that  his  health  had 
failed  under  long  confinement,  and  that  change 
of  air  and  better  treatment  were  absolutely 
necessary.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
fatal  end  was  desired  and  designed  by  his  per- 
secutors. His  letters  to  his  friends  became 
rarer;  partly,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  trans- 
mission, partly,  because  of  his  own  feeble  und 
failing  health.  His  last  epistle  was  written 
on  March  29,  10312,  to  his  much-loved  friend, 
Hampden,  and  is  fittingly  designated  by  Mr. 
Korster,  "a  martyr-song  of  thankfulness  and 
praise."    It  contains  only  a  passing  allusion  to 


nutted  even  to  his  contemporaries  and  nearest  his  own  infirmities,  and  is  chielly  occupied  with 
friends  to  kuow;  ami  from  his  grave  he  speaks  ,  a  noble  declaration  of  Christian  trust  and  love 
to  title,  generation  as  he  would  have  spoken  towards  Cod  and  the  Saviour.  With  this,  the 
•  nee  nn.re  to  his  own  from  his  place  in  the  t  written  record  ends;  most  fittingly  and  worthily. 
House  of  Commons,    if   Cod  had  given  him    The  last  known  utterances  of  the  persecuted, 

length  to  survive  the  harshness  of  his  captivity,    disease-smitten,   dying    patriot,   are    worthy  of 

To  the  question  put  in  isMie  by  that  captivity,    bis  fame. 
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From  that  lime  onwards  for  nearly  eight  obtain  his  liberty.  lTnto  this  Sir  John'l  answer 
months,  there  is  a  blank  and  a  silence  with  j  was,—'  I  thank  you,  Sir,  lor  your  friendly  ad- 
regard  to  Sir  John  Eliot.  In  the  first  week  vice;  but  my  spirits  are  grown  feeble,  which 
of  the  following  October  (1632)  his  oh!  ami  '  when  it  shall  please  Cod,  to  restore  unto  their 
trusted  counsel,  Robert  Mason,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  former  vigour,  1  will  take  it  further  into  uiy 
appearing  for  the  friends  and  the  son  of  Sir  consideration. 

John  Eliot,  moved  the  judges  of  the  King's  j  The  end  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  Eliot 
Hunch  on  his  behalf,  that  whereas  the  doctors  suddenly  carried  into  effect  a  resolve  which  he 
were  of  opinion  he  could  never  recover  of  his  had  l>ecn  for  some  time  meditating,  and  which 
consumption  until  such  time  as  he  might  breathe  I  Mr.  Forstcr  thus  describes:— "To  the  end  that  a 
in  purer  air,  their  lordships  would  for  some  cer-  likeness  might  be  preserved  of  him  in  the  con- 
tain time  "rant  him  his  enlargement  for  that  dition  to  which  he  had  been  brought  by  his 
purpose.  Richardson  hail  now  HjHe's  seat,  imprisonment,  he  sent  for  a  painter  to  the 
having  left  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Pleas  Tower.  He  was  to  paint  him  exactly  as  he 
to  Heath;  anil  Mr.  l'ory,  writing  to  Lord  Hrooke    was;  his  friends,  m>  long  denied  access  to  him, 


on  the  25th  of  October,  describes  the  result  of 
Mason's  application.  •«  W hereunto  my  lord  chief 
justice  Richardson  answered,  that  altbongb  Sir 


were  to  see  again  the  familiar  face  as  the  last 
few  months  had  changed  it;  and  his  family  were 
to  keep  the  picture  on  the  walls  at  Port  Bliot 


John  were  brought  low  in  body,  yet  was  he  as  -as    a    perpetual    memorial    of    his   hatred  of 

high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever;   for  he  would  tyranny.'    So  the  tradition  has  been  preserved, 

neither  submit  to  the  king  nor  to  the  'justice'  from  generation  to  generation  of  his  descendants; 

of  that  court."    In  tine  it  was  concluded  by  the  and  so  to  this  day  the  picture  has  remained, 


Bench  to  refer  hiui  to  the  king  by  way  of 
petition. 

The  sc.|!icl  is  told  in  a  letter  preserved  among 
the  Harlciau  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum 
(No.  7000,  fol.  ISfi).  It  was  written  by  one 
courtier  in  Loudon  to  another  in  Ireland.  "A 
gentleman,  not  unknown  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 


side  by  side  on  those  walls  with  the  portrait 
representing  him  in  the  days  when  he  led  the 
Lower  House  in  the  greatest  of  all  the  Parlia- 
ments that  England  had  seen  in  her  history. " 

Ere  many  days  the  release  came.  The  prisoner 
was  fast  dying  of  eousuiiiption,  and  on  the  27th 
of  November,   lliS2,  the  welcome  tidings  went 


told  me  from  my  Lord  Codington's  mouth,  that  to  Whitehall  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  dead. 
Sir  John  Eliot's  late  manner  of  proceeding  was  Mr  Eorster  concludes  his  noble  work  with  the 
this.  He  hrst  presented  a  petition  to  his  Majesty  paragraph: — "  Unt  revenges  there  are  which 
by  the  hand  of  the  Lieutenant  his  kec|»cr,  to  death  cannot  satisly,  and  natures  that  will  nut 
this  effect: —  Sir,  your  judges  have  committed  drop  their  hatreds  at  the  grave.  The  son  desired 
mo  to  prison  here  in  your  Tower  of  London,  to  carry  his  father's  remains  to  Port  Eliot, 
whom,  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I  am  there  to  lie  with  those  of  his  ancestors;  and 
fallen  into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  be-  the  king  was  addressed  once  more.  The  youth 
seech  your  Majesty  you  will  command  your  drew  up  a  humble  petition  that  his  Majesty- 
judges  to  set  me  at  libeity,  that  for  recovery  would  be  pleased   to   permit   the  body  of  his 


of  my  health  I  may  take  some  fresh  air,'  &c,  &c.  father  to  be  carried  into  Cornwall,  to  be  buried 
Whcieunto  his  Majesty's  answer  was,  'it  was  '  there.  Whereto  was  answered  at  the  foot  of 
not  humble  enough.'     Then,    Sir   John    sent   the  petition,—  Lett  Sir  John  Eliot's  body  be 


another  petition  by  his  son  to  the  effect  fol- 
lowing:—  Sir,  —  I  am  heartily  sorry  I  have 
displeased  your  Map-sty,  and  having  so  said,  do 
humbly  beseech  you,  once  again,  to  set  me  at 
liberty,  that  when  I  have  recoverd  my  health, 
1   may  return   back   to  my    prison,    there  to 


buried  in  the  Churche  of  that  parish  where  ho 
dyed.'    And  so  he  was  buried  in  the  Tower." 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  purest,  most 
enlightened  and  devout  of  English  patriot.-. 
His  character  has  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen  in  proportion  as    his   actions  and 


undergo  such  punishment  as  Cod  hath  allotted  the  tenor  id'  his  life  have  become  known.  His 

to  me,'  &c,  &c.   Upon  this  the  Lieutenant  came  fame  has  survived  the  slanders  which  the  inale- 

and  expostulated  with  him,  saying  it  was  proper  volcucc  of  party  writers  has  invented;   and  is 

to  him,  and  common  to  none  else,  to  do  that  now  regarded  as  the   property  of  the  nation, 

office  of  delivering  petitions  for  his  prisoners,  and  the  honour  of  his  age.    His  sufferings  were 

And  if  Sir  John,  in  a    third  petition,  would  not  fruitless,  nor  was  the  triumph  of  his  enemies 

humble  himself  to  his  Majesty  in  acknowledging  forgotten.    "  Faithful  and   brave  hearts,"  says 

his  fault  and  craving  pardon,  he  would  willingly  his  biographer,    "were  left  to  remember  this; 

deliver  it,  and  made  no  doubt  but  he  should  an  1  the  sufferings  of  Eliot  were  not  undergone 
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in  vain.  They  bore  their  part  in  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  after  struggle.  His  name  was 
one  of  its  watch-words,  and  it  had  none  more 

glorious          No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  he 

lies,  lint  as  long  as  Freedom  continues  in  Eng- 
land, he  will  not  be  without  a  monument." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Gifvernment  by  Prerogative :  Exactions:  Terrorism. 
The  Council  of  (he  North.  Wenttcorth  and 
'Thorough."  Lau,rs  effort*  ami  aim.  His 
eccltsiastind  millinery  and  upholstery.  Whither 
Anglicanism  tras  drifting.  Lay  Impropriations 
fiippressed.  Persecution:  Laud's  meanness  and 
cruelty.  Proceedings  of  the  Star  ('handier  and 
lli'jh  Commission  Courts.  Leightou;  Prynne; 
bast  trick;  /{niton,  ami  others.  Efforts  after 
temporal  ami  spiritual  tyranny. 

a.d.  1(129— !  040. 
During  the   thirty-three   months  that  Eliot 
thus  lay  in  the  Tower,  government  by  prero- 
gative was  being  carried  on  to  the  full.  The 
duties  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  which  Charles 
bad  declared  that  he  never  meant  to  take  but 
a*  a  gift  from  his  people,  were  rigorously  ex- 
torted, with  other  duties  imposed  originally  at 
tbe  mere  will  of  tho  late  or  the  present  king. 
Warrant*  were  issued  to  seize  tho  goods  of  all 
wli"  attempted  to  land  them  without  authority, 
anl  detain  them  till  the  customs  were  paid;  and 
orders  were  at   the  same   time  dispatched  to 
impruun  all  who  attempted  to    recover  their 
pr  j-ertj  by  replevin.    Other  illegal  orders  were 
likewise  issued;  and  that  terror  might  he  struck 
itto  tie  refractory,  the  vengeance  of  the  Council 
»»=>let  loose,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
i'arliatneiit,  against  liichard  Chambers,  an  aMer- 
niaii  and  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  who 
courageously  appealed  to  the  public  justice  of 
Im  country.    Chambers  had,  for  resisting  pay- 
ment of  the  duties,  been  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and  because  he  remarked  there  that 
"the   merchants    of    England    were    as  much 
screwed  up  as  in  Turkey,"  be  was  tried  before 
tbe  tStar  Chamber,  and  by  the  sentence  of  that 
tribunal  was  not  only  lined  two  thousand  pounds, 
but  was  doomed  to  imprisonment  till  he  made 
a  submission  at  the  Council-board,  in  the  Star 
<  liauibcr,    and    at    the  Koyal   Exchange.  He 
refused  to  degrade  hi msel I  by  a  submission,  as 
•  <ll  as  to  render  himself  an  instrument  for  over- 
turning the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution, 
ami.  therefore,  be  lay  upwards  of  twelve  years  in 
priaon,  denied  all  legal  redress,  and  was  utterly 
mined  in  his  circumstances. 


Other  plana  were  devised  to  augment  the 
revenue,  and  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
A  tax  was  imposed  for  the  support  of  muster- 
masters  of  the  militia,  and  afterwards  coat  and 
conduct  money  was  exacted,  while  soldiers  were 
billeted  as  formerly.  But  the  most  crying 
grievance  was  the  revival  of  monoiiolies  to  the 
most  appalling  extent.  What  hail  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  on  this  head,  has  already 
been  fully  shown.  In  the  reign  of  James,  a 
Statute,  which  merely  confirmed  the  common 
law,  was  passed,  by  which  Ihe  right  of  granting 
monopolies  was  allowed  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  mado  new  discoveries.  So  equitable 
a  restriction  appears  at  first  sight  not  to  be 
liable  to  abuse;  but  when  men,  armed  with 
power,  are  determined  to  violate  law,  the  wisest 
provisions  serve  only  as  a  cover  to  their  arbitrary 
measures.  Under  the  pretext  that  certain  indi- 
viduals had  made  discoveries  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  and  that  the  dealers  in  general  imposed 
a  bad  article  upon  the  people,  these  individuals 
were  erected  into  a  corporation,  and  the  right 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  commodity 
was  exclusively  vested  in  them.  The  patentees, 
in  the  first  place,  paid  ten  thousand  pounds, 
for  their  patent;  but  this  was  nothing  like  the 
main  advantage  derived  by  Ihe  crown.  A  tax 
of  eight  pounds  per  ton  was  imposed  upon  the 
sale.  An  might  be  supposed,  the  public,  far 
from  being  supplied  with  a  belter  article  (the 
pretext  for  the  patent)  were  obliged  to  purchase 
a  commodity  so  adult-rated  as  to  ruin  their 
clothes.  This  is  a  specimen  of  this  species  of 
grievance;  almost  every  article  of  ordinary  con- 
sumption, whether  of  manufacture  or  not,  was 
exposed  to  a  similar  abuse.  Salt,  starch,  coals, 
j  iron,  wine,  pens,  cards  and  dice,  beavers'  fells, 
lace,  meat  dressed  in  taverns,  tobacco,  wine- 
casks,  brewing  and  distilling,  the  weighing  of 
hay  and  straw  in  London  and  Westminster,  the 
gauging  of  red  herrings,  butter-cusks,  kelp  and 
sea-weed,  linen-cloths,  rngs,  hops,  buttons,  hats, 
gutslring,  spectacles,  combs,  tobacco-pipes,  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  in  short,  most  articles,  down  to 
the  sole  gathering  of  rags,  were  under  the  fetters 
of  monopolies,  and  consequently  deeply  taxed. 
It  was  even  in  agitation  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
grain  under  the  colour  of  law.  People  were 
not  even  allowed  a  quiet  interment  without  a 
tax;  a  method  was  invented  to  assess  all  funerals 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  deceased. 

Then  the  most  grievous  commissions  were 
granted  to  enforce  these  illegal  patents  and 
proclamations;  such  as  a  commission  touching 
cottages  and  depopulations  J  another  about 
scriveners;  one  for  compounding  with  i  (lenders 
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for  transporting  butter;  another  for  compounding 
with  those  who  used  or  imported  logwood;  one  I 
to  compound  with  sheriffs,  and  such  as  had  j 
Iteen  sheriffs,  for  selling  under-sheriffs'  places; 
another  for  compounding  for  the  destruction  of  | 
wood  or  iron-works;  another  for  encroachments 
within  twenty  miles  of  London.  The  tax  upon 
the  community,  in  consequence,  was  infinitely 
beyond  what  came  into  the  exchequer.  Thus 
the  king  received  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds, 
annually,  for  the  monopoly  of  wine;  but  then 
the  vintners  paid  forty  shillings  per  tun  to  the 
patentees,  which,  upon  forty-five  thousand  tnns, 
raised  the  tax  to  ninety-thousand  pounds.  The 
vintners  again  imposed  two  shillings  per  quart 
which  raised  it  to  eight  pounds  per  tun,  or 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
that  is,  twelve  times  what  came  into  the  ex- 
chequer. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  devices  for 
extorting  money.  Under  the  pretext  of  curing 
defects  in  titles  of  land,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  proposing  to  grant  new  titles  upon  the 
payment  of  a  reasonable  coiiqwjsition,  and  those 
who  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  his  Majesty's 
gracious  offer  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  property.  This  at  once  sapped  the  security 
of  landowners;  for  no  man  could  misconceive 
tho  object,  and  the  government  agents  soon 
brought  conviction  home  to  their  breasts.  Every 
pretended  Haw  was  fastened  on,  and  the  courts 
of  justice  were  too  obsequious  not  to  sustain 
the  objection. 

Besides  this,  other  measures  were  adopted,  as 
if  wantonly  to  offend  the  country  by  asserting 
the  prerogative.  Obsolete  Statutes  were  revived 
and  their  cxlrcmcst  penalties  enforced,  and  what 
Statute-law  could  not  reach  was  reached  by 
royal  proclamations.  One  of  these  prohibited 
the  use  of  snafllcs  and  commanded  bits  to  be 
substituted.  Shoj>s  were  ordered  to  bo  pulled 
down  because  they  appeared  to  detract  from  the 
architecture  of  St.  Paul's.  An  old  enactment 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  limiting  the  increase  of 
buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and  which  hail 
expired  by  effusion  of  time,  was  threatened  with 
revival,  and  a  commission  was  instituted  for 
compounding  with  alleged  delinquents  by  a 
fine  of  three  years'  rent.  It  was  calculated  that 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
rental  within  the  city  of  London  were  thns 
affected.  Another  proclamation  ordered  the  aris- 
tocracy and  gentry  to  retire  from  London  to 
their  country  estates,  just  as  James  had  once 
done,  dreading  the  spread  of  liberal  principles 
if  they  continued  to  nssociatc  in  the  metropolis; 
and   rigorous   proceedings   were    taken   in  the 


Court  of  Star  Chamber  against  those  who  refused 
or  neglected  to  obey  the  mandate.  The  ancient 
feudal  practice  of  knighthood  was  revived,  and 
all  who  possessed  land  or  other  property  to  the 
annual  value  of  forty  pounds  were  required  to 
pay  a  fine  if  they  refused  the  now  worthless 
honour.  Obsolete  forest  laws  were  brought  to 
light  and  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

These  and  similar  arbitrary  proceedings  were 
sustained  by  the  government  and  the  law- 
courts.  The  powers  of  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  High  Commission  Court  were  extended, 
vexing  and  ruining  men  at  will  for  alleged 
offences  of  a  temporal  and  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature.  This  will  have  to  be  immediately 
explained  with  some  detail,  because  the  practices 
of  these  two  iniquitous  tribunals  had  much  to 
do  with  precipitating  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  ordinary  courts  of  justice  were  brought 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  king.  The 
orders  of  the  Council  were  received  by  the 
judges  as  equivalent  to  Stalnte-law.  Finch, 
who  for  his  sycophancy  in  the  late  Parliament 
hail  been  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Keeper,  declared  that  while  he  held  the  Great 
Seal  "no  man  should  be  so  saucy  as  to  dis- 
pute the  orders  of  the  Council,  but  that  the 
wisdom  of  that  board  should  be  always  ground 
enough  for  him  to  make  a  decree  in  chancery." 
The  Earl  Marshal's  Court  was  newly-erected, 
with  vast  powers,  without  colour  or  shadow 
of  law,  which,  as  Clarendon  says,  "took  upon  it 
to  fine  and  imprison  the  subjects,  ami  to  give 
gn  at  damages  for  matters  which  the  law  gave 
no  damages  for." 

Bad  as  was  this  state  of  things,  it  was  not  so 
bad  as  that  to  which  the  residents  in  the  nor- 
thern counties  were  reduced  by  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  of  Wentworth,  acting  as  President 
of  the  Couucil  of  the  North.  This  council  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII.  after  the  suppression 
of  the  great  insurrection  in  1536.  It  had  s 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  Yorkshire  and  the  four 
more  northern  counties,  as  to  riots,  conspira- 
cies, and  acts  of  violence.  It  had  also,  by  its 
original  commission,  a  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits, 
where  the  parties  were  too  poor  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  a  process  at  common  law;  in  which 
case  the  council  might  determine  in  a  summary 
manner,  "and  according  to  equity."  This  latter 
authority  had  been  held  illegal  by  the  judges 
under  Elizabeth.  In  fact,  the  lawfulness  of  this 
tribunal  in  any  respect  was,  to  say  the  least, 
highly  problematical.  It  was  regulated  by 
instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  under  the 
great   seal.      Wentworth    spared    no   pains  to 
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•ularge  its  jurisdiction.  A  commission  was 
mud,  in  1632,  empowering  the  council  of  the 
North  to  hear  and  determine  "all  offences,  mis- 
demeanours, suits,  debates,  controversies, 
demands,  causes,  things,  and  matters  what- 
soever,"  from  the  Humber  to  the  Scottish 
border.  They  were  specially  appointed  to  hear 
and  determine  divers  offences,  according  to  the 
rourac  of  the  Star  Chamber,  whether  provided 
for  bj  Act  of  Parliament  or  not ;  to  hear  com- 
plaint* according  to  the  roles  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  ami  stay  proceedings  at  common  law 
by  injunction;  and  to  attach  persons  by  their 
•erjeant  in  any  part  of  the  realm. 

Under  this  jurisdiction  all  the  regular  tribu- 
nals, and  even  the  semblance  of  law,  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  people  were  given  over, 
bound  band  and  foot,  to  absolute  tyranny.  By 
thi*  means  Wentwortb  ruled  like  an  autocrat, 
aurc.nl rolled  by  Parliaments  or  laws,  gratifying 
his  uwn  pride,  greed,  and  lust  for  domineering, 
M  that  his  name  became  a  word  of  terror.  He 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rancour  such  gentle- 
men ami  nobles  as  had  offended  him,  and  his 
riiidic(iveue8s  stopped  not  short  of  ruin  or  of 
absolute  submission.  In  163.1,  while  holding 
this  post,  he  received  in  addition  the  still  more 
powerful  nne  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where 
b*  speedily  won  for  himself  that  bad  eminence 
for  lawlessness  ami  cruelty  which  has  rendered 
hi*  name  infamous  in  that  country.  Yet  his 
despotic  rule,  though  corrupt  and  severe,  was 
not  wholly  evil.  He  did  something  towards 
putting  down  the  everlasting  fends  of  the 
natives,  and  towards  developing  the  internal 
resources  of  the  country.  Yet  over  all,  there 
were  two  great  aims  ever  before  Wentwortb, 
-first  to  render  himself  as  Charles's  vicegerent 
perfectly  absolute  in  Ireland,  and  so  be  able  to 
render  a  similar  nbsolutism  possible  all  over 
England  by  the  aid  of  troops  brought  over  the 
Channel;  and  then,  as  the  reward  for  such 
devoted  service,  Jo  win  for  himself  a  yet  higher 
title  than  the  oue  of  viscount  which  he  then 
held.  He  permitted  no  person  to  leave  the 
island  without  his  licence.  He  established  vast 
monopolies  for  his  own  private  benefit.  He 
imposed  taxes  arbitrarily,  and  lovied  them  by 
military  force.  Some  of  his  acts  are  described 
even  by  the  partial  Clarendon  as  powerful  acts 
which  caused  dislike  and  terror  in  sober  and 
sionate  persons,  "  high  acts  of  oppression 


that  nobleman  to  settle  his  estate  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  lady.  The  chancellor  refused. 
Wentwortb  tnrncd  him  out  of  office  and  threw 
him  into  prison.  When  the  violent  acts  of  the 
Long  Parliament  nre  blnmcd,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten from  what  a  tyranny  they  rescued  t lu- 
nation. 

These  high-handed  doings  were  greatly 
applauded  by  Laud,  who  in  bis  close  corre- 
spondence with  such  a  congenial  spirit  had 
adopted  his  cant  term  of  "Thorough"  to 
express  briefly  a  system  so  dear  to  both.  Laud 
was  doing  his  utmost  to  carry  out  his  darling 
scheme  of  rendering  Charles  nbsolute,  in  order 
that  kingly  absolutism  might  be  subjerted  to 
ccclesiasticism.  With  all  the  cunning  of  a  ser- 
pent and  with  the  industry  of  a  spider,  he 
laboured  on  towards  the  end,  only  to  find  that 
the  bubble  burst  just  as  he  was  about  to  grasp 
it.  It  is  manifest  from  his  Diary  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  subordinate  the  nation,  through  the 
king,  to  the  priesthood.  To  the  advancement 
of  ecclesiastical  pretensions  everything  else 
was  to  be  made  to  bend.  The  spirit  that 
actuated  him  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  had  actuated  the  fiery,  ambitions,  design, 
ing  churchmen  of  the  earlier  centuries,  and  no 
Romish  priests  could  have  been  more  devoted 
and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
papal  supremacy  over  individual  consciences  and 
over  national  rights  than  Laud  was  to  secure 
the  domination  of  High-Anglicanism.  Indeed, 
some  of  his  bitterest  opponents  asserted  that  he 
was  but  a  Papist  in  disguise,  and  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  hand  the  nation  bound  hand  and 
foot,  over  to  Rome;  but  of  this  there  is  no 
absolute  proof,  although  his  conduct  led  to  the 
remarkable  overture  which  he  has  recorded  in 
his  Diary.  In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  on 
his  visit  to  Scotland;  on  the  lSth  of  June,  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  of  that 
country;  and  on  the  4th  of  August,  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  London,  news  came  to  court 
of  the  death  that  morning  of  Abbot,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  on  which,  he  tells  us,  the  king 
resolved  presently  to  give  him  the  place.  "That 
very  morning,"  he  also  states,  "at  Greenwich 
there  came  one  to  me  seriously,  and  that  avowed 
ability  to  perform  it,  and  offered  me  to  be  a 
cardinal.  I  went  presently  to  the  king,  and 
acquainted  him  both  with  the  thing  and  the 
person."  About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  this 
I'pon  a  most  frivolous  charge,  he  obtained  a,  offer  wan  renewed:  "but,"  says  he,  41  my  answer 
capital  sentence  from  a  court-martial  against  a   a^ain  was,  that   something    dwell  within  me 


man  of  high  rank  who  had  given  him  offence. 
He  debauched  the  danghter-in-law  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,    and  then  commanded 


which  would  imt  suffer  that  till  Rome  wen- 
other  than  it  is."  On  the  14th  of  September, 
he  was  chosen  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
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Dublin;  and  on  tlio  10th  <>f  the  same  month, 
he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  and  the 
primary  of  tin-  English  Church. 

To  these  ecclesiastical  ami  academical  pre- 
ferments and  honours  were  added  otliors  of  a 
less  professional  sort.  On  the  5th  of  February, 


and,  at  the  end  of  every  curse,  he  bowed 
towards  the  East,  and  said,— "  Let  all  the  people 
say,  Amen."  After  the  curses  followed  bless- 
ings upon  nil  who  had  been  concerned  in 
framing  and  building  the  edifice,  and  upon 
those  who  had  given  or  should  thereafter  give 


1635,  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee    any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  utensils;  and 


of  Trade  and  ReveniM;  on  the  14th  of  March 
he  was  named  one  of  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Exchequer;  and  two  days  after,  he  was 
called  hy  the  king  into  the  Foreign  Committee, 
that  is,  into  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  forcisrn  affairs.  But  his  crowning  triumph 
was  achieved  when,  on  the  Cth  of  March,  in  the 
following  year,  1G3G,  he  got  his  friend  Jnxon, 
already  bishop  of  London,  appointed  to  the 
office  of  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  "No 
churchmen,"  he  writes  with  manifest  satis- 
faction, "had  it  since  Henry  VII.'s  time.  I 
pray  (iod  bless  Jiiin  to  carry  it  so  that  the 
Church  may  have  honour,  and  the  king  and 
the  state  service  and  contentment  by  it.  And 
now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold  up  themselves, 
under  Cod  I  can  do  no  more." 

One  specimen  of  Laud's  ecclesiastical  millinery 
and  upholstery  has  often  been  quoted,  but  it 
needs  to  be  referred  to  in  this  place  as  reveal- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  man.  St.  Catherine  Cree 
Church  having  undergone  some  repairs,  was 
suspended  from  all  service  till .  it  should  be 
Consecrated,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
thus: — At  Laud's  approach  to  the  West  door, 
some  of  his  attendants  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "Open,  open,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that 
the  King  of  glory  may  enter."  The  doors 
Hew  open,  ami  the  prelate,  with  some  doctors 
and  other  chief  men,  entered  the  church,  where 
Laud,  falling  down  upon  his  knees,  raising 
his  eyes,  and  extending  his  arms,  exclaimed,-- 
"This  place  is  holy,  the  ground  is  holy;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  1 
pronounce  it  holy."  Then,  as  he  and  his  atten- 
dants approached  the  chance!,  he  took  up  dust 
several  limes,  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  As 
they  drew  nigh  to  the  rail  and  communion- 
table (newly-styled  an  "altar")  he  bowed 
towards  it  repeatedly.  After  this  they  went 
round  the  Church  chanting  Psalms;  and, 
lastly,  said  a  prayer  ending  with  these  Words: 
—'•We  consecrate  this  church,  and  separate  it 
unto  Thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be  profaned 
any  more  to  common  use."  lie  next,  while 
standing  near  the  eoininunion-table,  took  up  a 
written  book,  and  pronounced  curses  upon  all 
such  as  should  afterwards  profane  that  holy- 
place,  by  musters  of  soldiers,  keeping  profane 
law-courts,  or  carrying    burdens    through  it; 


at  the  close  of  every  blessing  he  bowed  towards 
the  East,  and  said.— "  Let  all  the  people  say, 
Amen  !"  The  sermon  followed,  and  then  he 
consecrated  ami  administered  the  sacrament  in 
the  following  manner.  As  he  approached 
the  table,  be  made  several  low  bows;  then 
going  to  that  6ide  where  the  bread  and  wine 
stood  covered,  he  bowed  seven  times;  after 
reading  many  prayers,  he  went  to  the  bread, 
and  gentl}  lifted  up  the  napkin  in  which  it 


laid;  hut,  having  got  a  glance  of  it,  he  dropped 
the  napkin,  flew  back  a  step  or  two,  bowed 
towards  it  thrice,  and  again  drawing  near, 
repeated  his  bows.  He  next  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  cup,  (which  was  covered,  and  full  of  wine,) 
but  instantly  withdrawing  his  hand,  retired,  and 
bowed  towards  it  three  times.  Again  he 
approached,  and  lifting  the  cover,  peeped  into 
the  cup;  hut  immediately  dropping  the  cover, 
retired,  and  bowed  as  before.  After  this  he 
received  the  6aerament  himself,  and  dispensed 
it  to  some  of  his  chief  attendants,  which,  with 
many  prayers,  ended  the  solemnity. 

When  he  became  primate,  his  watchfulness 
extended  to  all  persons  and  classes.  Churches 
of  English  people  resident  in  Holland;  chap- 
lains of  English  regiments  in  the  service  of  the 
presbyterian  Hollanders;  the  formless  and,  as 
he  esteemed  it,  "irreverent"  Chnrcb  of  Scotland; 
and  the  churches  in  England  of  Protestant 
refugees  who  had  fled  hither  for  conscience 
sake,  all  came  under  his  attention.  The  care 
of  cathedrals;  the  adornment  of  his  favonrile 
Oxford;  the  patronage  of  literature;  the  Sui - 
day  recreations  of  the  people;  the  proper  exer- 
cise hy  his  episcopal  brethren  of  their  sacred 
fiower  of  ordination;  the  universal  inspection  of 
churches  and  clergy  in  a  met ro political  visita- 
tion; the  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical  matters 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  places  renowned  for  stur.ly 
adherence  to  ancient  privilege,  and  in  some  of 
which  it  has  long  been  a  common  saying,  that 
"when  they  elect  a  preacher  they  make  n 
bishop;"  the  working  out  of  the  difficult  pn - 
Idem  of  the  double  duly  to  King  and  Pope  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  a  Protestant 
country,  and  the  suppression  of  Worshippers 
whose  zeal  overflowed  the  limit*  within  which 
the  Church  of  England  desired  to  confine  the 
expression  of  religious  feelings, — nothing  was  too 
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lufty,  too  distant,  or  too  mean,  to  escape  his 
regelating  hand. 

The  chief  point  of  difference    between  the 
state  of  the  English  Church,   as  it  stood  after 
the  innovation  of  Lauti,  ami  what  it  was  before 
the  Reformation,  consisted  in  the  clergy  arro- 
gating to  themselves  t lie  powers  which,  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  had 
then  been  divided  with  his  holiness.     But  for- 
eigners expected   the  relapse  of  England  into 
die  bosom  of  the    Mother   Church,    and  the 
measure  appears  to  have  been  seriously  intended 
ty  Charhs  ami  his  grand  ecclesiastical  adviser. 
Win  ever    will    take    the    trouble    to  peruse 
the  works  which  were    patronised    by  Laud, 
aud  then  attend   to  the  Scotch    Canons  and 
liturgy,    ami    further    read    those    works  of 
Kaillie  and   Prymic  in    which   they  expose  the 
[in-tailing    tenets,   will   be  satisfied  that  there 
wat  not  one  article  of  the  Catholic  faith  which 
bid  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  king  ami 
las  hierarchy.     The   people   were  interdicted, 
nudrr  severe  penalties,    from   any    defence  of 
their  own    creed;    and    even  the  Protestants 
ai'road,  as  well  as  those  at  home,  were  pursued 
wuli  an  increasing  cry  of  reproach;   ami,  while 
every   attack    upon    the  Romish  Church  ami 
religion  was  punished  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  a 
direct  defence  of  that  Church  was  published  by 
Me  Chowuey,  and  dedicated  to,  and  patronized 
by,   Laud    himself.     Under    this  ecclesiastic, 
fc©.'ks  were   suppressed  which   had   been  prc- 
tiotndy  deemed  the  purest  fountains  of  ortho- 
doxy, and,  which   had    run  through  numerous 
editions,  as  Fuxe's  "Martyrs,"  Jewell's  Works, 
Uhi  even  the  "Practice  of  Piety,"  which  had 
been   reprinted  thiriy-six  times.    The  liturgy, 
too,  was  in  some  respects  altered,  to  bring  it 
to  a  nearer  conformity  with  the  Romish  ritual; 
and  what  it  still  wanted  from  the  caution  of 
those  concerned  in  the  innovations  was  to  be 
•  'iu  1  iii  that  which  was  obtruded   from  the 
same   quarter    upon    the  people   of  Set  (land. 
Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  the  high-church  clergy 
was,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  the  Mother 
Church,  erring  not  in  fundamentals,  and  was 
in   fact    the    only    medium    through  which  a 
Christian  Church  or  priest  could    exist;  ami 
that   a   general    reconcilement  of  the  various 
Chnrehi  s  to  their  common  parent  Would   be  a 
desirable  event.    The  lawfulness  of  prayer  for 
departed    souls,    (an   engine    by   which  great 
property  had,  in  former  times,  been  drawn  from 
the  credulous,)  the  lawfulness  of  images,  nnd 
"f  the  adoration  of  the  altar,  with  the  doctrine 
••f  the  real  presence;  the  necessity  of  confes- 
«»!.,  and  efficacy  of  absolution,  and  that  pro- 


tection was  afforded  by  tutelar  saints,  were  all 
keenly  maintained.  The  same  reverence  as  in 
the  Popish  Church  was  exacted  by  the  clergy, 
with  the  same  respect  to  days,  meats,  ami  vest- 
ments; while  much  of  the  pomp  aud  ceremony 
of  the  Catholic  Worship  were  restored.  Dis- 
paragement was  thrown  upon  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  LMward  VI.  for  the  mea- 
sures in  regard  of  religion;  and  in  the  statutes 
devised  by  Laud  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
(statutes  equally  repugnant  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,)  "the  much-to-be-admired  felicity 
of  Mary's  reign"  was  alluded  to.  While  holi- 
days were  revered,  the  Sunday  was  despised; 
works  were  encouraged  against  it,  and  the 
attempt  to  defend  the  regard  paid  to  it  was 
punished  by  the  High  Commission.  The 
"Rook  of  Sports"  was  appointed  to  be  read  in 
all  the  churches,  inviting  people  to  recreations 
and  pastimes  on  that  day;  ami  plays  were,  ou 
that  day,  commonly  acted  at  court. 

The  grievance  of  hay  Impropriations,  which 
had  been  complained  of  in  the  Hampton-Court 
Conference,  having  never  been  abated,  and 
many  parts  of  the  country  being  thought  insuf- 
ficiently supplied  with  preachers,  a  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  year  1(121,  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription a  fund  for  buyiiig-in  such  Impropria- 
tions as  might  offer  themselves;  for  supporting 
good  ministers  in  destitute  places;  and  for 
otherwise  encouraging  the  ministerial  Work. 
The  originator  of  this  scheme  was  "the 
famous  Dr.  Preston;"  the  wealthy  London 
merchants,  almost  all  of  them  Puritans, 
took  it  up;  and  by  degrees  the  wealthier 
Puritans  over  England  at  large.  Considerable 
funds  were  subscribed  and  were  vested  iu 
"Feoffees."  They  gradually  purchased  some 
Advowsons  or  Impropriations,  such  as  came  to 
market;  and  hired,  or  assisted  in  hiring,  a 
greut  many  "Lecturers,"  persons  not  generally 
in  full  Priests'  orders,  (having  scruples  about 
the  ceremonies,)  but  in  Deacons'  or  some  other 
orders,  with  permission  to  preach,  or  "lecture," 
as  it  was  called,  usually  iu  same  market-town, 
on  market-day  or  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
supplemental  to  the  regular  minister,  or  as 
"running  lecturers"  over  a  certain  district. 
They  were  greatly  followed  by  the  serious  part 
of  the  community;  and  gave  proportional 
offence  in  other  quarters.  At  length,  Laud 
took  them  in  hand  and  hunted  them  out;  brought 
the  Eeofees  and  their  whole  enterprise  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  then-,  with  emphasis  enough, 
\  ami  heavy  damages,  suppressed  them.  One 
Mr.  Poxlcy,  who  was  suspected  of  favouring 
the  scheme,  was  confined  lor  twenty  month*  in 
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a  chamber  not  four  yards  square.  This  was  in  I 
If>:33,  but  the  suppression  had  boon  planned  j 
seven  years  before,  for  Laud  had  included 
it  among  the  "things  which  I  have  projected 
to  do,  if  God  bless  me  in  them;"  only  it  was 
not  deemed  politic  or  safe  to  attempt  it  before. 
When  the  suppression  had  been  actually 
accomplished,  he  triumphantly  inscribed  the 
word  "done,"  opposite  to  the  original  entry: 
but  so  far  as  Land  himself  was  concerned  the 
matter  was  far  from  being  ended. 

Whil"  all  this  was  proceeding,  and  while 
Popish  Recusants  were  screened,  the  Puritans 
were  persecuted  with  a  cruelty  worthy  of  the 
Holy  Office.  They  were  forced  to  fly  from  the 
country.    They  were  imprisoned.     They  were 


hours  without  food.  Ho  was  charged  with 
having  written  two  obnoxious  books, — "An  Ap- 
peal to  Parliament;  or,  Sion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy,"  an  1  "The  Looking  Glass  of  the  Holy 
War."  Taken  to  Newgate,  he  was  loaded  with 
irons,  and  thrust  into  a  loathsome  dog-hole,  full 
of  vermin,  and  not  defended  by  a  sufficient  roof 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  From  the 
first  Tuesday  night  till  Thursday  at  noon  he 
was  allowed  neither  meat  nor  drink;  ami  for 
the  first  fifteen  weeks  no  friend,  not  even  his 
wife,  was  admitted  to  his  dungeon.  In  the  mean 
time  his  house  was  plundered  by  pursuivants  of 
the  High  Commission,  and  his  family  was  sub- 
jected to  their  brutal  insolence.  They  held  a 
pistol  to  the  breast  of  one  of  his  sons,  then 
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whipped.  Their  ears  were  cut  off.  Their  noses 
were  slit.  Their  cheeks  were  branded  with 
red-hot  irons.  Rut  the  cruelty  of  the  oppres- 
sors could  not  tire  out  the  fortitude  of  the 
victims.  The  mutilated  defenders  of  liberty 
again  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, came  back  with  undiminished  resolution 
to  the  plaee  of  their  glorious  infamy  and  man- 
fully presented  the  stumps  of  their  ears  to  be 
grabbed  out  by  the  hangman's  knife.  The 
liardy  sect  grew  up  :iu<l  flourished  in  spite  of 
every  thing  that  seemed  likely  to  stunt  it, 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  a  barren  soil,  and 
spread  its  branches  wide  to  an  inclement  sky. 

In  February,  lf>;>o,  Alexander  Lcighton,  (the 
father  of  the  archbishop  of  that  name,)  a  phy- 
sician and  a  divine,  was  seized  by  pursuivants 
of  the  Hi'jh  Commission  Court  and  carried  to 
Laud's  lion  i,  wlu'ie  he  was  confined   for  some 


oidy  live  years  old,  threatening  to  shoot  him  if 
he  did  not  discover  where  his  father's  books 
were,  ami  so  affrighted  the  poor  child  that  he 
never  recovered  it.  Leigh  ton  was  refused  bail, 
though  he  was  entitled  to  demand  it.  Sir  Robert 
Heath,  then  attorney-general — "a  fit  instrument 
for  those  times,"  according  to  Whitelocke — had 
the  meanness  to  visit  him  in  Newgate,  for  the 
inquisitorial  purpose  of  wringing  information 
from  him,  and  "used  him  with  cruelty  and 
deceit."  The  doctor  was  promised  both  pardon 
and  favour  if  he  would  disclose  the  names  of 
the  five  hundred  who  incited  him  to  write  the 
book;  but  he  had  spirit  enough  to  reject  the 
pitiful  offer,  and  he  was  served  with  an  informa- 
tion to  appear  before  the  Star  Chamber,  to 
answer  for  many  po.-itions  and  assertions  alleged 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  prerogative,  and  calumnious 
to  the  king,   the  queen,  and   the  prelates,  as 
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well  as    the    general    ecclesiastical  establish- 


Long  confinement  in  bo  wretched  a  hole  in- 
duced a  violent  distemper,  attended  with  loath- 
some symptoms,  as  the  falling  away  of  his  hair 
and  the  peeling  off  of  his  skin;  but  nothing 
could  mollify  the  rancorous  malignity  of  his 
•■imiii:>>.  ;ri'l  in  Bpitc  of  ■  certificate  by  four, 
physicians,  that,  as  his  disease  was  desperate, 
bl  was  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  appear  in  court, 
lie  was  carried  thither.  The  sentence  was  that 
he  should  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds; 
-md  then  he  was  transferred  to  the  High  Com- 
mission to  be  deprived  of  his  ministry,  then 
to  W  whipped,  pilloried,  to  lose  Mb  ears,  his 
now  to  bo  slit,  his  face  branded  with  8.  8., 
i 'sower  of  sedition,")  and  lastly  sent  to  the 
Fleet  for  life.  While  the  court  was  pronouncing 
this  barbarous  sentence,  Laud  pulled  off  his 
tap,  and  at  the  close,  garo  God  thanks.  When, 
un  his  own  trial,  Laud  attempted  a  justification 
of  his  cruelty,  he  said  "to  take  away  the  ear 
is  not  loss  of  bearing,  and  so  no  member  lost; 
so  for  burning  the  face,  or  whipping,  no  loss  of 
life  or  member,"  and  hence  he  persuaded  him- 
self that  be  was  within  the  canon,  which  forbid 
»  clergyman  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
sentence  affecting  life  or  member.  This  horrid 
sentence  was  executed  in  November,  1630,  in 
the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  and  with  circum- 
stances of  the  utmost  barbarity ;  and  as,  accord- 
ins  to  the  terms  of  the  sentence,  he  was  to  be 
publicly  exposed*  and  punished  twice,  after  the 
short  interval  of  seven  days,  (his  back  and  face 
being  yet  excoriated  and  disfigured,)  the  second 
portion  was  inflicted  with  unrelenting  severity. 
He  was  then  carried  back  to  the  Fleet  Prison, 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  ten  years,  until 
delivered  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  style  in  which  Leighton  wrote  cannot  be 
approved.  It  was  couched  in  the  usually  strong 
controversial  language  of  the  times.  Like  most 
Puritans,  ho  was  himself  intolerant.  But  all 
this  forms  no  excuse  for  Laud,  nor  does  it  lessen 
the  horror  and  indignation  with  which  his  treat- 
ment of  Leighton  must  be  regarded. 

Another  case  was  that  of  William  Prynnc,  a 
barrister  and  a  severe  Puritan;  a  man  of  great 
study  and  of  an  ardent  temperament,  but  narrow 
*&d  bitter.  He  had  signalized  himself  dnring 
the  first  five  years  of  this  reign  as  a  keen  con- 
troversialist, and  now  he  sent  forth  to  the  world 
his  huge,  undigested,  laboured,  yet  curious  and 
K)mewhat  useful  production,  entitled  "Histrio- 
mastyx,"  with  an  almost  endless  sub-title. 
This  was  an  attack  upon  stage-plays,  masks, 

•ad  revels,  then  mnch  favoured  by  the  court, 
»■  eunuid.  in. 


but  always  strongly  objected  to  by  the  rigid 
Puritans.  Laud  had  long  waited  for  an  occasion 
to  be  rcvonged  upon  Prynne,  and  ho  employed 
Heylin  to  hunt  up  ont  of  the  voluminous  work 
a  number  of  objectionable  passages.  This  was 
by  no  means  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and 
I'rynne  was  dragged  into  the  Star  Chamber  in 
1033,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  expelled  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be 
degraded  and  for  ever  disabled  from  exercising 
his  profession  of  the  law,  to  stand  twice  in  the 
pillory,  to  have  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  to 
suffer  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Another  notorious  case  was  that  of  Bast  wick 
und  Burton,  in  1637.  The  former,  a  physician 
of  Colchester,  had  been  imprisoned  for  several 
years  under  the  orders  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  for  an  alleged  attack  upon  the  bishops 
in  a  work  written  by  him  to  controvert  a 
Romanist  book.  His  real  offence  was  that  ho 
maintained  the  royal  supremacy;  a  doctrine  that 
was  unpalatable  to  Laud  and  the  prelates  of 
his  school,  who  openly  denied  that  they  held 
their  jurisdiction  from  the  king.  (They  would 
not  have  dared  to  assert  this  under  Henry  the 
Eighth  or  Elizabeth;  and  yet,  the  law  remained 
unrepealed.)  From  his  prison,  Bastwick  issued 
a  book  defending  himself  and  attacking  his  per- 
secutors. For  this  he  was  brought  into  the 
Star  Chamber.  At  the  same  time  Henry  Burton, 
minister  of  Friday  Street,  was  brought  up, 
charged  with  having  preached  two  sermons  op- 
posed to  the  ruling  powers.  He  had  been  a 
court  chaplain,  but  was  got  rid  of,  ostensibly 
for  factious  conduct,  but  really  because  ho  ex- 
posed the  innovations  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastical 
party;  doing  this  with  such  ability  as  to  arouse 
both  their  fear  and  their  enmity.  The  inde- 
fatigable Prynne  had  also  contrived  to  elude  an 
order  prohibiting  him  the  use  of  writing  materials, 
and  from  his  prison  he  sent  out  fresh  works  in 
defence  of  his  former  writings. 

These  three  were  accused  by  information  in 
the  Star  Chamber  of  writing  and  publishing 
seditious,  schismatical ,  and  libellous  books 
against  the  hierarchy  and  to  the  scandal  of  the 
government.  They  prepared  their  answers,  but 
when  they  applied  to  counsel  to  sign  them,  the 
latter,  afraid,  as  the  prisoners  asserted,  of  drawing 
upon  themselves  the  censure  of  the  conrt,  refused 
the  duty.  It  was,  on  the  other  band,  alleged 
that  counsel  declined  the  task  from  the  improper 
nature  of  the  defence;  but  the  real  evidence 
arising  out  of  all  the  facts  refutes  that  allegation. 
The  defendant*  prayed  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted, according  to  ancient  precedents,  to  sub- 
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•cribfl  (heir  own  answers;  but  they  were  informed   judges  gave  it  as  tlieir  opinion  that,  as  it  was 


that  if  the  answers  were  not  signed  by  counsel 
they  could  not  be  received,  and  that  this  would 
be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  yuilt.  To  such 
a  height  did  this  court  proceed,  that  Prynne's 
clerk  was  persecuted  for  following  his  master's 
business,  and  the  one  who,  with  the  consent  of 
the  lieutenant,  wrote  a  petition,  dictated  by 
Prynne,  to  be  allowed  to  sign  his  own  answer, 
was  seized  by  a  pursuivant,  and  molested  for 
many  weeks.  The  prisoners  applied  to  the  court 
to  assign  them  counsel,  yet  when  one  Mr.  Holt 
had,  by  direction  of  the  court,  taken  bis  fee 
from  Prynne,  and  drawn  his  answer  which  he 
bad  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  be  was  privately 
commanded  by  the  archbishop  not  to  subscribe 
it  ;  and  excused  himself  to  his  client  by  alleging 
that  ho  durst  not  sign  it  for  a  hundred  pieces. 


a  pleading  legally  tendered,  it  could  not  be 
the  ground  of  a  prosecution. 

The  court  fined  each  of  the  three,  five  thou- 
sand pounds,  condemned  them  to  the  pillory, 
and  adjudged  Bastwick  and  Burton  to  lose  their 
ears.  Prynne  had  lost  most  of  his  already,  but 
he  was  now  sentenced  to  lose  the  remainder, 
which  bad  been  spared  by  the  hangman  through 
some  remissness  in  his  duty;  a  circumstance 
that  drew  taunting  remarks  from  the  court. 
They  were  also  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks, 
with  the  letters  S.  L.,  for  "seditious  libeller." 
All  three  were  likewise  doomed  to  close  im- 
prisonment for  life,  without  access  of  kitidred 
or  friends,  and  without  books,  pens,  ink,  and 
paper.  This  atrocious  sentence  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter  on  June  ~M),  1637,  in  the  presence 


Mr.  Tomliits,  another  of  Prynne's  counsel,  how-   of  an   immense  concourse  of  people,  most  of 


ever,  bad  the  spirit  to  discharge  his  duty;  but 
the  court,  pretending  that  the  answer  came  too 
late,  rejected  it  altogether,  and  the  defendant 
was  taken  as  confessed  for  an  alleged  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  plead.  Burton's  answer, 
drawn,  engrossed,  and  subscribed  by  Holt,  was 
received  at  the  office  without  exception;  but, 
after  nine  days,  Laud  having  read  it,  declared 
it  to  be  scandalous,  and  forthwith  referred  it  to 
the  two  chief  justices,  who,  without  suffering 
counsel  to  bo  heard  in  its  defence,  expunged 
the  whole,  except  three  lines  at  the  beginning, 
and  two  at  the  end,  amounting  in  substance  to 
the  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  Burton,  who  admitted 
and  justified  all  he  had  written,  was  commanded 
to  swear  to  answer  all  interrogatories,  and  for 
declining  6nch  a  procedure  whs  likewise  held 
as  confessed.  Bastwick's,  which  was  the  most 
objectionable,  was  rejected  at  the  office.  That 
these  individuals  were  disposed  to  express  them- 
selves intemperate!/  in  their  defences  may  be 
admitted;  but  at  the  same  time  their  grievous 
wrong  and  provocation  must  be  remembered. 
The  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  the  injustice 
of  the  charges  against  them  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  their  answers  and  the  refusal  of 
counsel  to  sign  them,  appear  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  great  lawyer  Mr.  St.  John,  whose 
Btudy  was  searched  by  a  pursuivant  for  evidence 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  a  suspicion  having 


whom  expressed  in  no  measured  terms  their 
indignation  at  the  persecutors  and  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers.  The  wives  of  Bastwick 
ami  Burton,  with  the  heroism  of  true  woman- 
hood, were  there  to  sustain  and  cheer  their 
husbands,  who,  with  Prynne,  manifested  great 
fortitude  and  courage.  Towards  Prynne,  peculiar 
severity  was  displayed;  the  executioner  burning 
one  cheek  twice,  and  cutting  off  a  piece  of  the 
face  along  with  the  ear.  Yet,  while  being  thus 
mutilated,  be  cried  out, — "Cut  me,  tear  me; 
I  fear  thee  not.  I  fear  the  fire  of  bell;  not 
thee."  Burton,  who  had  discoursed  most  elo- 
quently, said,  when  they  carried  him  almost 
fainting  from  the  pillory, — ••  It  is  too  hot  to 
last!"  After  all  was  done,  they  were  sent  to 
remote  prisons;  one  to  Guernsey,  another  to 
Jersey,  the  third  to  Scilly;  and  so  rigorously 
was  the  order  about  the  exclusion  of  friends 
enforced,  that  Bastwick  and  Burton's  wives  were 
not  even  permitted  to  Bet  foot  on  tho  islands. 
Plundered  of  all  their  property,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  subsist  on  by  the  government,  they 
were  obliged  to  depend  upon  charitable  contri- 
butions for  support;  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  their  friends  wore  safe  in  this  act  of 
benevolence,  for  some  individuals  of  Chester, 
who  had  visited  Prynne  on  bis  way  to  Car- 
narvon Castle,  where  ho  was  first  incarcerated, 
were  prosecuted  by  the  High  Commission;  their 


been  entertained  that  he  had  assisted  in  drawing  houses  were  broken  into,  and  ransacked  by  pur- 
the  answers.    The  defendants  tendered  a  cross-   suivants;  they  were  fined  large  sums,  and  were 


bill,  in  which  they  offered  to  prove  the  innova-  ]  obliged  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of  the 
tion  and  other  matters  they  were  accused  of  alleged  offences  both  in  the  cathedral  and  town- 
falsely  imputing,  but,  though  ttvice  tendered,  hall  of  Chester.  A  painter  of  Chester  was  pcr- 
it  was  refused,  while  the  judges  were  consulted  ,  s  ecu  ted  by  the  High  Commission  for  taking 
whether  they   might   not   for  tendering  it  be    Prynne's  likeness,    and    all   his  pictures  were 


tried  for  their  lives  in  the  King's  Bench.    The   ordered  to  be  burned.    Nay,  Prynne's  servant, 
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uhou  Laud  had  detained  a  prisoner  for  having 
withstood  all  threats  and  promises  to  accuse 
his  master,  was  indicted  in  the  High  Commis- 
sion, and  because  he  refused  to  take  the  *x  officio 
oath,  wan  held  as  confessed,  excommunicated, 
fined  one  thousand  pounds,  and  condemned  in 
the  coats  of  suit,  though  there  was  no  prose- 
cutor, committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Counter, 
an  1  afterwards  sent  to  Wclbeck  Castle. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission contributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow 
kith  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Government.  Its  leading  victims  were  popular 
clergymen  of  the  Puritanical  school.  Every  such 
man  silenced  by  the  Commission  was  rendered 
an  enemy  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
M  were  all  those  who  had  received  benefits  from 
his  ministry,  together  with  many  of  the  crowds 
who  had  occasionally  listened  to  his  preaching. 
Ihc  course  of  proceeding  in  this  English  Inqui- 
sition has  been  already  referred  to  (See  Vol.  ii. 
*>"') — 682),  but  further  particulars  of  the  mode 
of  operation  under  Charles  the  First  may  be 
supplied.  Information  was  secretly  obtained 
•gainst  any  person  whom  it  was  deemed  desirable 
to  bring  under  censure.  The  information  was 
reduced  to  writing,  and  from  it  counsel  employed 
by  "the  Office"  prepared  articles  of  acensation, 
and  the  defendant  was  summoned  by  letters 
missive  to  appear.  If  he  omitted  to  do  so,  he 
was  attached  aud  brought  up  in  custody.  On 
hi*  appearance  he  was  directed  to  take  an  oath 
to  answer  articles  of  accusation.  He  was  not 
informed  of  their  nature,  nor,  save  in  a  very 
general  manner,  to  what  subjects  they  related. 
He  was  not  told  by  whom  they  were  exhibited, 
nor  was  ho  confronted  with  his  accuser.  He 
was  simply  called  upon  to  swear  that  he  would 
make  full,  true,  and  perfect  answers  to  whatever 
articles  were  lodged  in  the  court  against  him. 
If  he  refused  to  take  the  required  oath  he  was 
committed  for  contempt  of  court.  If  he  took 
the  oath  and  submitted  to  examination,  and  if 
his  answers  were  deemed  evasive  or  insufficient, 
he  was  committed,  until,  by  subsequent  additions, 
his  explanations  were  sufficiently  full. 

The  answers  being  completed  were  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  counsel  for  "the  Office." 
If  he  thought  enough  had  been  admitted  to 
enable  the  court  to  proceed  to  an  immediate 
sentence,  he  elected  to  what  was  termed 
"insist,"  that  is,  to  stand  upon  the  answers 
without  further  proof.  In  that  case  the  defen- 
dant was  at  once  called  up  before  the  court  and 
sentenced. 

When  the  cause  had  been  heard,  the  defen- 
dant, if  he  had  not  been  present  at  the  hear- 


ing, was  again  warned  to  attend  to  hear  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  If  he  did  not  appear, 
his  bond  was  certified  to  tho  Exchequer  and 
put  in  suit.  If  that  did  not  bring  him  forth  a 
variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  were  resorted 
to  for  that  purpose.  Intimations,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  given  that  if  he  did  not  appear, 
he  would  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  first  of  twenty 
pounds,  then  of  fifty  pounds,  then  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  of  some  larger  and  con- 
tinually increasing  sum,  and  if  these  warnings 
were  disregarded,  the  sums  intimated  were  cer- 
tified to  the  Exchequer  and  levied  by  process  out 
of  that  court  as  debts  due  to  the  king.  Such 
was  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings.  Few 
defendants  were  able  to  escape  from  the  mul- 
tiplied meshes  which  the  court  wove  around 
them.  Once  within  its  grasp  for  anything 
which  was  deemed  an  offence  by  the  authorities 
in  Church  or  State,  submission  or  ruin  were 
the  only  alternatives  proposed,  and  happy  was 
the  defendant  who  did  not  discover  that  ruin 
was  made  to  accoupSBJ  8VtD  bis  submission. 

There  were  other  cases,  of  which  the  parti- 
culars need  not  here  be  given,  but  they  all 
tributcd  to  make  a  deep  impression  at  the 
and  to  seal  the  doom  of  these  two  infamous 
and  hated  courts.  Men  were  fined  in  enormous 
amounts  for  acts  that  were  no  offences  at  law; 
were  imprisoned  during  pleasure;  were  liberated 
only  under  heavy  bonds  for  future  good  be- 
haviour; were  whipped,  set  in  the  pillory, 
gagged,  and  branded  on  the  cheek  or  the  fore- 
head; were  cast  into  unwholesome  dungeons; 
were  laden  with  irons;  were  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  friends;  were  ruined  tem- 
porally and  damned  ecclesiastically.  The  cup 
of  iniquity  was  rapidly  filling. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
Ship-Money.    Hampden  contests  the  claim. 


The 


Judges  decide  against  him.  Summary  of  eleven 
year 8  of  misrule  and  wrong.  Political  and 
judicial  corruption.    The  Scottish  catastrophe. 

a.d.  1629—1640. 
The  celebrated  Writ  of  Ship-Money  is  usually 
described  as  tho  last  feat  of  Noy,  the  Attorney- 
General,  whom  Carl v If  designates  "a  morose, 
amorphous,  cynical  Law-Pedant,  an  invincible 
living  heap  of  learned  rubbish;  once  a  Patriot 
in  Parliament,  till  they  made  him  Attorney- 
General,  and  enlightened  his  eyes:  who  bail 
fished  up  from  the  dust-abysses  this  and  other 
old  shadows  of  'precedents,'  promising  to  be  of 
great  use  in  the  present  distressed  state  of  tho 
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Finauce  Department.  Parliament  being  in 
abeyance,  how  to  raise  money  was  now  the 
grand  problem.  Noy  himself  was  dead  before 
the  writ  came  out  ;  a  very  mixed  renown  fol- 
lowing him.  'The  Vintners'  says  a  Wood, 
'illuminated  at  his  death,  made  bonfires,*  and 
'drank  lusty  carouses:'  to  them,  as  to  every 
man,  he  had  been  a  sore  affliction.  His  heart, 
on  dissection,  adds  old  Anthony,  was  found 
'all  shrivelled  up  like  a  leather  penny-purse;" 
which  gave  rise  to  comments  among  the  Puri- 
tans. His  brain,  said  the  pasquinades  of  the 
day,  was  found  reduced  to  a  mass  of  dust,  his 
heart  was  a  bundle  of  old  sheep-skin  writs, 
and  his  belly  consisted  of  a  barrel  of  soap." 
Noy,  however,  cannot  claim  the  dubious 
honour  of  originating  Ship -Money;  but  he 
may  be  charged  with  the  device  of  extend- 
ing the  tax  to  inland  towns  and  throughout 
the  country.  The  assigned  plea  was  the  neces- 
sity for  guarding  the  shores;  the  real  object 
was  to  open  up  a  general  source  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  court  and  the  government 
without  having  recourse  to  the  dreaded  measure 
of  calling  &  Parliament.  Clarendon  distinctly 
admit*  that  this  tax  was  intended  not  only 
for  the  support  of  the  navy,  "but  for  a 
spring  and  magazine  that  should  have  no  bot- 
tom, and  for  an  everlasting  supply  of  all  occa- 
sions." The  nation  well  understood  this;  and 
from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  the  public 
mind  was  strongly  excited. 

A  writ  was  issued,  in  1634,  by  the  king,  com- 
manding the  city  of  London  to  equip  and  man 
ships  of  war  for  his  service.  Similar  write  were 
sent  to  the  towns  along  the  coast.  These  mea- 
sures, though  they  were  direct  violations  of  the 
Petition  of  Right,  had  at  least  some  Bhow  of 
precedent  in  their  favour.  But,  after  a  time, 
the  government  took  a  step  for  which  no  pre- 
cedent could  be  pleaded,  and  sent  writs  of  Ship- 
Money  to  the  inland  counties.  This  was  a 
stretch  of  power  on  which  Elizabeth  herself  had 
not  ventured,  even  at  a  time  when  all  laws 
might  with  propriety  have  been  made  to  bend 
to  that  highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state. 
The  inland  counties  had  not  been  required  to 
furnish  ships,  or  money  in  the  room  of  ships, 
even  when  the  Armada  wus  approaching  our 
shores.  It  seemed  intolerable  that  a  priuce 
who,  by  assenting  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  had 
relinquished  the  power  of  levying  ship-money 
even  in  the  out-porte,  should  be  the  first  to 
levy  it  on  parte  of  the  kingdom  where  it  had 
been  unknown  under  the  most  absolute  of  his 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Chambers  and  others  had  attempted  to 


make  an  appeal  to  the  l.iws  against  this  mon- 
strous tax  of  Ship-Money;  bnt  even  a  hearing 
was  denied.  One  of  the  judges,  indeed,  openly 
remarked,  that  "there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a 
rule  of  government,  and  that  many  things, 
which  might  not  be  done  by  the  rule  of  law. 
might  be  done  by  the  rule  of  government." 
Bnt  when  some  men  of  high  rank  demanded  a 


JOHN  IIAMPPKV. 

legal  hearing,  the  king,  confident  of  a  favour- 
able judgment  from  his  prostituted  sworn  guar- 
dians of  the  law,  and  anxious  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  public  indignation,  consented  to  a  trial 
of  this,  the  most  important  question  that  ever 
came  before  an  English  court.  The  individual 
whose  case  was  tried,  was  John  Hampden; 
whose  name  will  be  illustrious  so  long  as  patrio- 
tism and  private  virtue  arc  venerated  by  men. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  old  extraction  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  of  a  largo  estate.  His 
morals  were  strict;  his  mind  cheerful;  his  reso- 
lution, both  in  the  closet,  the  senate,  and  the 
field,  undaunted;  his  disposition  mild;  his 
manners  courteous  and  affable.  So  equable  and 
moderate  was  his  temper,  that  though  every 
opportunity  was  sought  for  an  advantage  against 
him,  none  could  be  found. 

Buckinghamshire  was  assessed  at  a  ship  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  or  a  sum  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The  share  of 
the  tax  which  fell  to  Hampden  was  very  small ; 
so  small,  indeed,  that  the  sheriff  was  blamed 
for  setting  bo  wealthy  a  man  at  so  low  a  rate. 
But  though  the  sum  demanded  was  a  trifle, 
the  principlo  involved  was  vitally  important. 
Hampden,  after  consulting  the  most  eminent 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  time,  refused  to 
pay  the  few  shillings  at  which  he  was  assessed, 
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and  determined  to  incur  all  the  certain  expense, 
and  the  probable  dauger,  of  bringing  to  a 
solemn  bearing  this  great  controversy  between 
the  people  and  the  crown.  "Till  this  time," 
says  Clarendon,  "he  was  rather  of  reputation 
in  his  own  country  than  of  public  discourse  or 
fame  in  the  kingdom;  but  then  he  grew  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  inquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  durst,  at  his  own 
charge,  support  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom." 


Though  Hampden  lost  bis  suit,  public  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  stand  which  he  had 
taken;  to  the  increased  damage  of  the  royal 
cause.  There  arc  victories  which  are  worse 
than  defeats,  as  the  king  soon  found.  The 
effect  of  this  decision  was  to  make  the  public 
indignation  stronger  and  deeper.  "The  judg- 
ment," 6ays  Clarendon,  "proved  of  more  ad- 
vantage and  credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned 
than  to  the  King's  service."  The  courage 
which   Hampden  had  shown  on  this  occasion, 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1687,  this  as  the  same  historian  tells  us,  "raised  his  repu- 
great  cause  came  on  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  tation  to  a  great  height  generally  throughout 
before  all  the  judges  of  England.  The  leading  \  the  kingdom."  Even  courtiers  and  crown- 
counsel   against  the  writ  was  the  celebrated  |  lawyers  6poke  respectfully  of  him.    "  His  car- 


Oliver  St.  John,  a  man  whose  temper  was 
melancholy,  whose  manners  were  reserved,  and 
who  was  as  yet  little  known  in  Westminster 
Hall,  bat  whose  great  talents  had  not  escaped 
the  eye  of  Hampden.  The  Attorney-General 
and  Solicitor-General  appeared  for  the  Crown. 
The   arguments    of   the    couusel  occupied 


riage,"  says  Clarendon,  "throughout  that  agi- 
tation, was  with  that  rare  temper  and  modesty, 
that  they  who  watched  him  narrowly  to  find 
some  advantage  against  his  person,  to  make 
him  less  resolute  in  his  cause,  were  compelled 
to  give  him  a  just  testimony."  But  his  de- 
meanour, though  it  impressed  Lord  Falkland 


twelve  days;  and  the  judges  took  a  considerable  with  tho  deepest  respect,  though  it  drew  forth 
time  for  deliberation.  Not  until  the  following  |  the  praises  of  Solicitor-General  Herbert,  only 
Kaster  Term  was  judgment  given,  and  then  i  kindled  into  a  fiercer  flame  the  ever  burning 
die  opinion  of  the  Bench  was  divided.  So  hatred  of  Strafford.  That  minister,  in  his  let- 
ters to  Laud,  murmured  against  the  lenity  with 
which  Hampden  was  treated.  "In  good  faith," 
he  wrote,  "  were  such  men  rightly  served,  they 
should  be  whipped  into  their  right  wits." 
Again  he  6ays,  "I  still  wish  Mr.  Hampden, 
and  others  to  his  likeness,  were  well  whipped 
into  their  right  senses.  And  if  the  rod  be  so 
osed  that  it  smart  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry." 

Finch,  by  cajolery  and  threat*,  induced  his 
brethren  to  concur  in  an  extra-judicial  opinion 
that  the  tax  was  consonant  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  for  that  the  king  might  levy  sums  for 
equipping  and  furnishing  a  navy  when  he  judged 
it  to  be  necessary  to  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom. This  opinion  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled 
in  all  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  to  bo 
published  through  the  country;  but  men  in- 
stinctively perceived  that  on  the  same  ground 
any  tax  might  be  imposed,  the  prince  alone 
being  judge  of  the  necessity.  Wentworth 
judged  this  to  be  "the  greatest  service  the  legal 
profusion  had  done  the  crown  in  his  time;" 
but  be  added,  "unless  his  Majesty  hath  the  like 
power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the 
same  exigent  of  State,  the  crown  seems  to  me 
to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home,  to  be  con- 
siderable but  by  halves  to  foreign  princes." 

This  is  only  one  specimen  of  the  corruption 
and  iniquity  that  sat  in  the  high  places  of  the 
laud.  The  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time 
abound  in  instances  of  the  venality  and 


clearly  waa  the  law  in  favour  of  Hampden  that 
though  the  judges  held  their  situations  only 
during  the  royal  pleasure,  four  of  the  twelve 
pronounced  in  his  favour.  The  remainder  gave 
their  voices  for  the  writ.  Sir  George  Croke, 
whose  conduct  on  tho  Bench  in  other  political 
questions  was  not  without  blemish,  had 
resolved  to  give  judgment  for  the  king,  but 
was  withheld  by  his  wife,  who  implored  him 
not  to  sacrifice  his  conscience  for  fear  of  any 
danger  or  prejudice  to  his  family,  being  con- 
tent to  suffer  any  want  or  misery  with  him, 
rather  than  to  be  an  occasion  for  him  to  vio- 
late hia  integrity.  Of  such  high-minded  and 
inflexible  women  British  history  produces  many 
examples;  and  so  long  as  there  were  such  wives 
and  mothers,  the  liberties  of  the  country  were 
not  to  be  despaired  of. 

The  effrontery  with  which  the  principles  of 
despotism  were  advanced,  both  at  the  Bar  and 
ou  the  Beuch,  reveals  the  crisis  at  which  matters 
bad  arrived.  It  was  asserted  that  the  power  of 
imposing  was  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  no 
act  of  the  legislature  could  take  it  away.  Even 
Clarendon,  who,  indeed,  condemns  the  judgment 
in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  says  that  there 
were  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  "many  imperti- 
nencies,  incongruities,  and  insolences  in  the 
'[•eethes  and  orations  of  the  judges;  much  more 
lore  scandalous  than  the 
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nariness  which  then  infected  the  Bench.  Under  1 
James  I.  Sir  James  Ley  offered  the  Dnke  of  | 
Buckingham  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the 
Attorney's  place.  At  the  same  period  the 
Solicitor-*  ieneral's  office  was  sold  fur  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  Under  Charles  [.  matters  grew 
still  worse.  When  Sir  Charles  Ca'sar  consulted 
Laud  about  the  worth  of  the  vacant  Mastership 
of  the  Rolls,  the  archbishop  frankly  said,  "that 
as  things  then  stood,  the  place  was  not  likely  to 
go  without  more  money  than  he  thought  any 
wise  man  would  give  for  it."  Disregarding  this 
intimation,  Sir  Charles  paid  the  king  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  place,  and  added  a 
loan  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Sir  Thomas 
Richardson,  at  the  opening  of  the  reign,  gave 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  for  the  Chiefship  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  If  judges  needed  gifts 
before  the  days  when  vacant  scats  were  put  up 
to  auction,  of  course  they  stood  all  the  more  in 
need  of  them  when  they  bought  their  promotions 
with  such  large  sums.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  wearers  of  ermine  repaid  themselves  by 
venal  practices.  The  sale  of  judicial  offices  was 
naturally  followed  by  the  sale  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. The  judges  having  submitted  to  the 
extortions  of  the  king,  the  public  had  to  endure 
the  extortions  of  the  judges.  Corruption  on 
the  Bench  produced  corruption  at  the  Bar. 
Counsel  bought  the  attention  and  compliance  of 
the  court,  and  in  some  cases  sold  their  influence 
with  shameless  rascality.  They  would  take  fees 
to  speak  from  one  side  in  a  cause,  and  fees  to 
be  6ilent  from  the  other  side ;  selling  their  own 
client*  as  judges  sold  the  suitors  of  their  courts. 
Sympathizing  with  the  public,  and  stnng  by 
personal  experience  of  legal  dishonesty,  the 
Puritan  clergy  sometimes  denounced  from  the 
pulpit  the  extortions  of  corrupt  judges  and  un- 
principled barristers.  The  assize  sermons  were 
frequently  seasoned  with  such  animadversions. 
At  Thetford  Assizes.  March,  1630,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ramsay,  in  the  assize-sermon,  spoke  in- 
dignantly of  judges  who  "favoured  causes"  and 
of  counsellors  who  took  fees  to  be  silent."  In 
the  summer  of  1631,  at  the  Bury  Assizes,  "one 
Mr.  Scott  made  a  sore  Bcrmon  in  discovery  of 
corruption  in  judges  and  others."  At  Norwich, 
the  same  authority,  viz.,  "Sir  John  Rons's 
Diary,"  informs  us, — "Mr.  Greene  was  more 
plain,  i n - >  ■much  that  Judge  Harvey,  in  his 
charge,  broke  out  thus: — 'It  seems  by  the  ser- 
mon that  we  arc  corrupt,  but  we  know  that  we 
can  use  conscience  in  our  places  as  well  as  the 
best  clergyman  of  all.'" 

The  condition  of  affaire  in  England  led  many 


of  the  Puritans  to  sigh  for  the  comparative  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  a  stream  of  emigration  set 
out  to  New  England.  This  led  to  the  issue  of 
a  proclamation  on  April  30,  1637,  commanding 
the  officers  of  the  seaports  not  to  permit  any 
persons  to  leave  without  a  licence  that  they  had 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  and 
certificate  that  they  conformed  to  the  orders  and 
a  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  was 
a  stoke  of  policy  as  short-sighted  as  it  was 
cruel,  and  it  recoiled  with  terrible  force  upon 
its  authors.  Among  those  detained  by  virtue 
of  this  proclamation  were  the  Lords  Say  and 
Brook,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  John  Hampden, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  arranged  to  leave 
the  country,  in  1638,  but  they  were  stopped 
through  the  agency  of  Laud,  who  thus  brought 
a  Nemesis  upon  himself,  and  probably  changed 
the  course  of  history  during  the  subsequent  years. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  eleven  years  of  govern- 
ment by  prerogative; — in  place  of  Parliament, 
the  triple  despotism  of  the  Privy  Council,  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission;  in 
place  of  laws,  proclamations ;  in  place  of  courts 
of  law,  courts  of  arbitrary  power;  in  place  of 
legal  taxation  by  Parliament,  forced  loans, 
monopolies,  feudal  and  forest  extortions,  and 
ship-money;  the  tenure  of  the  judges  made 
during  the  king's  pleasure,  that  tbey  might  be 
perfect  slaves  to  the  king's  will;  the  tamperings 
with  the  Bench,  by  which  old  judge  Whitelockc 
warned  Laud  he  would  in  the  end  raise  a  flame 
in  the  nation;  the  "Book  of  Sports"  put  forth 
not  only  to  do  despite  to  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
but  to  make  a  merry  England,  free  from  politi- 
cal thought;  the  Protestant  cause  abroad  openly 
abandoned;  the  strength  of  the  nation  declining 
as  the  power  of  the  crown  rose,  and  Barbary 
pirates  riding  triumphant  in  the  Channel; 
Strafford  and  Laud  with  their  policy  of 
"Thorough;"  Laud,  Primate  and  Chancellor, 
extirpating  freedom  of  thought  in  England ; 
Strafford,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  making 
ready  there  an  army  for  the  completion  of  the 
joint  work.  With  tyranny  in  the  State,  tyranny 
in  the  Church  went  hand  in  hand.  The  dry- 
bones  of  the  Tudor  episcopate  had  begun  to  live 
with  a  portentious  life  of  priestly  ambition,  the 
source  of  which  w«s  Rome,  and  which  soon 
sought  union  with  its  source.  To  unprotestan- 
tise  the  Church  of  England,  Laud  laboured  with 
canons  and  ordinances  ;  with  books  and  sermons, 
with  preferments  for  the  compliant,  with  whips, 
pillories,  and  banishments  for  the  recusants,  at 
a  rate  which,  happily  for  England,  left  prudence 
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as  well  as  charity  and  humanity  behind.  The 
alUr  was  set  op  again  in  place  of  the  commu- 
nion table.  The  eucharistic  miracle,  the  talis- 
man of  priestly  power,  was  again  performed. 
Clerical  celibacy,  mouachism,  the  confessional, 
were  coming  in  due  course.  Persons  of  quality 
especially  embraced  a  religion  of  flowers  and 
incense,  of  millineries  and  upholsteries,  and  of 
iD-inuating  directors.  Only  some  spirits,  too  im- 
patient and  too  logical,  could  not  be  kept  from 
cutting  short  the  process  and  going  at  once  to 


It  has  been  already  stated  (Sec  page  3f»)  that 
James  had  schemed  to  introduce  episcopacy  into 
his  native  land;  and  notwithstanding  the  ominous  ' 
signs  that  were  provoked  by  this  effort,  his  son 
penefend  in  a  similar  course,  of  which  Laud 
wan  the  inspiring  genius.  Shortly  after  his 
accession,  Charles  published  a  severe  proclama- 
tion against  Recusants;  and  the  Presbyterians, 
who  adhered  to  that  religion  which  they  had 
sworn  to  with  the  late  king,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  find  themselves  ranked  with  Papists; 
whom  they  held  in  abhorrence.  So  stoutly  did 
the;  resist  tho  ceremonies  introduced  by  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  that,  when,  in  the  year 
1625,  the  sacrament  was  dispensed  in  Edinburgh 
on  "|ja*che-day,"  or  Easter  Sunday,  only  six  or 
seven  people  knelt.  In  the  year  1G27,  (whether 
there  was  one  in  1G26  does  not  appear,)  there 
«as  no  communion  in  consequence  of  the  popular 
<ii>like  to  kneel,  and  a  letter  was  dispatched 
to  Charles  praying  for  a  relaxation  of  the  cere- 
monies; but  he  declared  himself  exceedingly 
offended,  ordered  the  punishment  of  the  ring- 
kadm,  and  the  ceremonies  to  be  more  rigorously 
enforced.  The  people,  however,  remained  in- 
flexible. The  Presbyterian  preachers  were  heard 
»ith  reverence,  the  Episcopal  preachers  with 
contempt  and  detestation;  and  the  folly  of  the 
latter,  not  to  give  it  a  harsher  name,  merited 
Do  better  treatment.  One  uttered  from  the 
polpit  bitter  execrations  against  those  who  did 
not  keep  "  Yoole,"  or  Chiistmas  bay;  another, 
•  prelate,  preached  about  the  divine  calling  of 

bi'hopg. 

Thus  matters  remained  unsettled  and  ominous, 
until,  in  1633,  at  the  instigation  of  Laud, 
Lharles  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  Church  of  Scotland  to  Episcopalian 
discipline.  Rejecting  the  lessons  of  experience 
"iiich  his  father's  previous  failure  should  have 
taught,  he  determined  to  try  what  authority 
and  power  could  do.  He  made  a  royal  progress 
into  that  country,  attended  by  a  large  retinue 
of  noblemen  and  clerics.    Un  the  18th  of  June, 


he  was  crowned  at  Ediuburgh  with  much  form 
and  ceremony,  hut  not  without  exciting  the 
suspicions  and  fears  of  the  people;  and  on  tho 
20th  he  met  the  Scottish  Parliament,  whom  he 
treated  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  required.  Two  Acts  were  proposed 
for  adoption,  one  relating  to  his  prerogative 
and  the  npparcl  of  churchmen;  the  other  to 
former  Acts  touching  religion,  which  were  to 
be  ratified.  When  the  first  Rill  was  about  to 
be  put,  his  Majesty,  fearing  tho  character  of 
the  vote  that  might  be  rendered,  took  out  of 
his  pocket  a  list  of  the  members,  and  said, — 
"Centlemen,  I  have  all  your  names  here;  and 
I  will  know  who  will  do  me  service  this  day, 
and  who  will  not."  When  the  vote  was  taken, 
tho  majority  appeared  against  the  Rill;  but  the 
clerk,  making  a  false  report,  reversed  tho  de- 
cision, and  declared  that  it  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative.  The  indignant  expressions  of  the 
members  were  in  vain.  The  king  would  have 
it  so.  The  royal  insult,  however,  alienated  not 
only  the  Parliament,  but  all  ranks  of  Scottish 
subjects.  Iu  eight  days  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved;  and  on  the  first  of  duly,  Charles  left 
Edinburgh  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th.  This  brief  visit  to  his  native  land 
was  most  mischievous,  and  it  was  followed  by 
measures  of  the  most  impolitic  nature.  Refore 
the  king's  departure,  a  new  bishopric  had  been 
instituted  at  Edinburgh  through  the  influence 
of  Laud,  who  had  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  affronting  the  presbyters  of  the 
kirk;  and  now  it  was  determined,  if  possible, 
to  introduce  the  English  liturgy,  with  all  tho 
ceremonies  so  fashionable  at  court.  Articles 
frame  I  for  this  purpose  under  tho  royal  hand 
were  left  in  Scotland,  with  the  declaration  that 
they  were  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
chapel  royal,  but  also  as  a  pattern  for  all  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  tho  kingdom.  In- 
stead, however,  of  surrendering  to  these  innova- 
tions, the  people  from  the  beginning  resisted, 
and  when  the  proper  time  came,  rose  up  against 
it  as  ono  man.  The  disciples  of  Knox  refused 
to  barter  their  faith  for  ono  which  they  regarded 
as  being  deeply  tingod  with  the  abominations  of 
Popery.  The  attempted  introduction  of  the  new 
Service  Rook  iu  Edinburgh,  on  July  23,  1G37, 
led  to  a  popular  outbreak;  the  greatest  which 
had  occurred  since  the  Reformation.  Various 
contemporary  accounts  exist,  and  these  may  be 
conveniently  woven  into  a  consecutive  narrative. 
"In  tho  Crey- friars  church,"  says  Sir  James 
Ralfour,  who  applauded  the  resistance  he  de- 
describes,  "thir  was  such  a  confused  acclamation 
such  a  covered-headed  gazing,  such  a  wringing 
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of  hands,  and  such  effusion  of  eye-streams,  that  I  creased   their    weight  by  that   of   her  Bible,) 


Mr.   .lames    Fairlic,    the   ordinar  pastor, 


"•ohe  thus  shot  against  him  the  thunderbolt  of 


forced  to  anc  end  to  that  patched  work  before    her  zeal: 


Fab 


thief,'    said    sche,    'is  their 


he  had  scairce  begun."  In  the  High  Church, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  cathedral,  the 
tumult  was  still  greater.    The  bishop,  the  dean, 


na  uther  part  of  the  churche  to  sing  mess  in, 
but  thou  must  sing  it  at  my  luge?'  The  young 
man  being  dashed  at  such  a  sudden  rencountre, 


the  archbishops  and  other  prelates,  the  lords  of  i  gave  place  to  silence  by  way  of  recantation." 
session,  and  the  magistrates,  attended  in  order  I  After  the  congregation  left  the  church,  the  fury 
to  give  the  service  greater  solemnity;  but  the  of  the  multitude  first  discharged  itself  against 
book  was  scarcely  opened  by  the  dean,  when  a 
number  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  "with  a 
chipping  of  their  hands,  cursings,  and  outcries, 
raised  such  an  uncouth  noise  and  hubbub  in 
the  church,  that  not  anyone  could  either  bear 
or  be  heard.  The  gentlewomen  "did  fall  a 
tearing"  (shedding  tears),  "and  crying  that  the 
mass  was  entered  amongst  them,  and  Baal  in 
the  church."  Females  of  the  lower  class,  cried 
"Sorrow,  sorrow,  for  this  dreadful  day;  they 
are  bringing  in  popery  amongst  us."  "The 
dean  was  mightily  upbraided.  Sum  cried,  'he 
is  one  of  a  witche's  breading  and  the  deville's 
gette*  (child).  'No  wholesome  water  can  cum 
furthe  from  such  a  polluted  fountain,'  &c. 
Others  did  cast  their  stools  against  his  face; 
others  ran  out  of  the  kirk  with  a  pitiful 
lamentation,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  service- 
book  was  then  interrupted."  The  bishop,  ex- 
pecting greater  reverence  from  his  office,  mounted 
the  pulpit;  but  "'false  antichristian  wolfe,' 
'beastly  belligod,'  and  'crafty  fox,'  were  the 
best  epithets  and  titles  of  dignity  which  were 
given  him."  All  admit  that  one  stool  was 
thrown  at  his  head,  which  he  narrowly  escaped; 
but  Goddon  and  Whitolocke  state  that  whatever 
was  within  the  people's  reach  was  hurled  at 
him,  and  the  magistrates  found  all  their  au- 
thority insufficient  either  to  stop  the  disorder 
or  to  protect  the  prelate.  By  an  effort  the 
most  unruly  were  thrust  out  of  the  church;  but 
becoming  infuriated,  they  tried  to  force  the 
doors,  and  having  broken  the  windows,  they 
threw  in  stones,  crying,  "a  pape,  a  papc,  anti- 
christ, stave  him,  pull  him  down."  Balfour, 
in  recounting  what  occurred  after  the  congre- 
gation left  the  church,  together  with  the  speech 
of  a  woman,  says, — "no  less  worthie  of  observa- 
tion is  that  renouned  Christian  valyancie  of 
another  godly  woman  at  the  same  season;  for 
when  sche  hard  a  young  man  behind  sounding 
furth  'Amen'  to  that  new  composed  comedie, 
(Godis  service,  or  worship,  it  deserves  not  to 
be  called,)  which  was  then  impudentlic  acted 
in  the  public  sicht  of  the  congregation,  sche 


one  of  the  bishop's  clerical  attendants.  "A 
voluntarie,"  says  Balfour,  "who  cam  offieiouslie 
to  say  'Amen,'  was  put  in  no  small  danger  of 
his  life.  His  gown  was  rent,  his  service-book 
taken  from  him,  and  his  body  pittifullio  beatten 
and  bruised,  so  that  he  cryed  often  for  inercir, 
and  vowed  never  after  to  give  his  concurrence 
to  such  clagged  devotion."  The  bishop's  lodgings 
wcro  within  a  few  paces  of  the  church;  but  be 
was  intercepted  in  his  passage  thither,  which, 
owing  to  his  great  corpulency,  was  none  of  the 
quickest;  was  assailed  with  dirt,  reproaches, 
and  curses,  ami  was  well-nigh  trodden  to  death, 
when  he  was  rescued  almost  breathless  from  the 
infuriated  mob, — a  rescue  that  seems  to  have 
been  lamented  by  men  of  rank.  Sir  James 
Balfour  remarks  of  the  assailants  that  "if  their 
hand  is  had  been  as  active  as  their  minds  were 
willing,  they  would  have  demolished  the  great 
bull  which  they  aymcd  at."  Such  language 
(levelled,  apparently,  like  the  other  reproaches, 
at  the  ecclesiastic's  corpulency)  did  this  nr- 
happy  attempt  to  undermine  the  national  worship 
draw  from  a  gentleman  and  scholar  of  that  age. 
"A  certaine  woman,"  continues  the  same  writer 
with  much  satisfaction,  "cryed,  — '  Fye,  if  I 
could  get  the  thrapple  (windpipe)  out  of  him.' 
And  when  ane  replied  that  tho'  sche  obtained 
her  desire,  yet  their  micht  presentlie  chance  cum 
a  mucin:  worse  in  his  rewmc,  sche  answered, 
— 'After  Cardinal  Beaton  wes  sticked,'  (run 
through  tho  body,)  'we  had  never  another  car- 
dinal sin  syne;  and  if  that  false  Judas  the 
bishop  were  now  stabt  and  cut  of,  his  place 
would  be  thoucht  so  prodigious  and  ominous, 
that  scarce  any  man  durst  hazard  or  undertake 
to  be  his  successor.'" 

The  service  was  secured  from  interruption  in 
the  afternoon  by  certain  precautions,  particularly 
that  of  excluding  the  women;  yet  the  bishop,  con- 
ceiving himself  no  longer  safe  in  his  own  lodgings, 
got  himself  conveyed  in  a  coach  to  Holyrood  House. 
Such,  however,  was  the  increasing  fury  of  the 
populace,  that  numerous  attendants,  with  drawn 
swords,  could  scarcely  prevent  them  from  rushing 


quicklio  turned  her  about,  and  after  sche  had  in  upon  the  carriage,  that  they  might  drag  forth 
wanned  both  his  checks  with  the  weight  of  her  ,  the  object  of  their  resentment  and  tear  him  to 
bands,"  (Cordon  of  Straloch  addB  that  she  in-  |  pieces.     When   they  found  this  impracticable, 
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thej  endeavoured  to  reach  him  with  stones, 
which  they  continued  to  shower  upon  tho  car- 
titga  till  its  arrival  at  Holyrood  House.  It  is 
laid  in  the  "  Large  Declaration"  by  the  king, 
that  the  prelate  "nearly  suffered  the  death  of 
tic  first  Stephen  the  martyr." 

The  humour  of  the  people  did  not  subside 
with  this  expression  of  it.  They  determined  on 
still  bolder  measures  if  the  service-book  were 
■pan  attempted  to  be  used.  Tho  reflecting 
part  of  the  community  were  full  of  melancholy 
forebodings;  but  as  for  the  bishops,  whose  fears 
suggested  sanguinary  measures,  they  procured 
a  proclamation  of  council,  dated  July  24,  1637, 
denouncing  death  without  mercy  to  all  who 
ipoke  either  against  their  body  or  the  inferior 
clergy.  A  prince  who  had  proceeded  so  far  in 
an  arbitrary  course  was  not  likely  to  abandon 
it  now  that  hia  pride  was  so  deeply  engaged. 
The  town-council,  as  responsible  for  the  city, 


land," — a  work  of  great  learning  and  ability; 
and  declaring  that  whoever  was  found  to  have 
a  copy  should  incur  the  same  punishment  which 
awaited  the  author  when  discovered;  thus  de- 
nying to  the  people  even  the  liberty  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  nature  of  the  Liturgy  forced 
upon  them. 

Other  and  yet  stronger  proclamations  followed, 
but  these  only  provoked  a  sterner  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  at  length  it  was  determined  to 
revive  a  practice  that  owed  its  origin  to  the 
stormy  times  of  the  Reformation,  and  a 
great  national  Covenant  was  entered  into. 
This  famous  instrument  contained  a  general 
profession  of  tho  principles  established  at 
tho  Reformation,  and  a  strong  abjuration  of 
the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  Church,  with  the  prelatical  hierarchy, 
and  concluded  with  a  bond  of  union,  (cautiously 
cxprrssed  to  suit  some  who  had  of  late  years 


endeavoured  by  letters  full  of  submission  to  imbibed  the  principles  of  passive  obedience,  or 
deprecate  the  wrath   of  Charles.     His  answer    who  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  go  beyond  a 


confirmed  the  general  hatred  of  the  Liturgy; 
and  the  attempt  to  recommend  it  in  Glasgow 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  one  preacher,  and  another 
was  threatened  with  being  torn  from  the  pulpit 
if  he  dared  to  allude  to  it.  "This  tumult  was 
so  great,"  says  Baillie,  "that  it  was  thought 
not  meet  to  search  either  in  plotters  or  actors 
of  it,  for  numbers  of  the  best  qualitie  would 
have  been  found  guiltie." 

Twenty  peers,  a  great  proportion  of  the  gentry, 
and  eighty  commissioners  from  towns  and 
parishes,  now  joined,  and  their  numerous  peti- 
tions were  transmitted  to  Charles  by  the  duke 
of  Lennox,  who  was  requested  to  vindicate  the 
council,  and  to  report  the  real  posture  of  affairs. 
The  town  couucil  deferred  their  answer  to  the 
"tupplicauts,"  as  they  were  styled,  till  October, 
a*  they  expected  his  Majesty's  answer  by  that 
time.  In  tho  interval  the  leaders  were  not  idle; 
and  daily  accessions,  with  well  concerted  plans, 
afforded  a  rational  hope  of  successful  resistance. 
In  October,  when  the  answer  was  expected,  the 
[*ople  flocked  to  Edinburgh  from  all  quarters 
Kuth  of  the  Grampians  supplications  were  pre- 
lented  against  the  Liturgy  from  two  hundred 
parishes;  and  had  the  answer  even  then  imported 
»  retal  of  the  detested  service,  the  spirit  of  in- 
surrection would  at  once  have  subsided.  But 
what  was  the  general  rage  when  one  proclama- 


definita  limit,)  to  resist  the  innovations  and  sup- 
port the  king  in  preserving  religion,  liberty, 
and  law. 

Within  two  months  the  Covenant  had  ob- 
tained almost  universal  assent  in  Scotland.  To 
modern  ideas  it  reads  harsh  and  unjust  in  its 
intolerance  towards  Romanists;  and  it  appears 
strange  that  men  who  were  themselves  smarting 
under  the  effects  of  persecution  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  also  adhered  to  their  own 
notions  of  worshipping  their  Maker;  but  the 
spirit  of  Presbyteriani8m  was  intolerant;  the 
Papists  were  a  restless,  intriguing  faction;  and 
it  ought  always  to  be  remembered,  that  while  the 
Covenauters  were  merely  intent  upon  preserving 
the  religion  and  laws  of  their  nativo  country, 
tho  policy  of  Charles  was  destructive  of  both, 
against  the  express  wishes  of  the  people. 

With  bis  notions  of  kingly  power,  Charles 
naturally  regarded  the  Scottish  Covenant  as  a 
most  horrid  rebellion  against  authority;  to  he 
stamped  out  at  any  cost.  With  his  usual 
ignorance  and  fatuity,  he  would  make  not  the 
slightest  concession  until  the  hour  for  conces- 
sion had  long  passed;  and  he  would  not  see 
that  the  entire  nation  was  united  as  one  man 
against  him  and  his  ecclesiastical  innovations; 
excepting  always  the  small  minority  whose 
interest  it    was    to    accept   and   promote  the 


was  issued  commanding  the  people  to  their  j  changes.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  sent 
es;  another,  ordering  the  removal  of  tho  down  in  May,  1638,  with  orders  to  attempt  to 
•  apretne  court  of  justice  to  Linlithgow,  and  i  dissolve  the  confederacy  by  stratagem,  and 
then  to  Dundee;  and  a  third,  calling  in  a  book  failing  this,  to  temporise  until  an  army  could 
*iititled  "  A  Dispute  against  the  English-Popish  |  be  raised  in  order  to  coerce  the  nation.  He 
Orrmonies  obtruded  upon  the  Kirk  of  Scot-  1  carried  with  him  two  royal  declarations,  which 
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could  have  no  other  effect  then  to  inflame  the  Covenant  be  disavowed  and  given  up;  your 
people.  These  provided  that  <he  acta  of  council  j  chief  cud  being  now  to  win  time,  that  they  may 
which  enforced  the  Canons  and  Liturgy  should  I  not  commit  public  follies  until  I  be  ready  to 
be  annulled;  that  ecclesiastical  novelties  should  suppress  them."  In  another  letter,  dated  June 
not  be  pressed  "but  in  such  a  fair  way  as  !  20,  1G38,  he  writes, — "  I  intend  not  to  yield 
should  satisfy  all  his  loving  subjects;"  that  to  the  demands  of  those  traitors,  the  Co- 
the  High  Commission  should  be  restrained  within  t  venanters,  who,  I  think,  will  declare  them- 
such  limits  "  as  not  to  be  a  just  cause  of  |  selves  so  by  their  actions,  before  I  shall  do  it 
grievance ;  "  that  all  should  be  pardoned  who  j  by  my  proclamation;  which  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
instantly  renounced  the  covenant  and  used  every  i  for,  so  that  it  be  without  the  personal  hurt  of 
means  for  delivering  up  copies;  but  that  they  you  or  any  of  my  holiest  servants,  or  the  tak- 
who  continued  refractory  should  be  declared  (  ing  of  any  English  place.  This  is  to  show  you 
rebels,  in  all  time  coining;  and  that  his  Majesty  ^  that  I  care  not  for  their  affronting  or  dis- 
" would  use  all  the  forcible  means  with  which  obeying  any  declaration,  so  that  it  go  not  to 
G...I  hath  armed  royal  authority"  to  reduce  the  ..pen  mischief,  and  that  I  may  have  some  time 
stubborn  and  disobedient.     The  commissioner    to  end  my  preparations." 

was  authorized  to  exact  an  oalh  of  the  council  All  this  was  done  only  to  gain  time.  A 
in  favour  of  the  royal  measures,  and  to  dismiss  formidable  train  of  artillery  bad  been  provided, 
such  as  refused  it;  to  convene  the  council  wher-  some  troops  procured  from  Ireland,  and  levies 
ever  he  thought  fit,  Edinburgh  excepted;  to  were  resorted  to  throughout  England.  Hanul- 
proelaim  as  traitors  all  who  protested  against  ton  bad  persuaded  himself  that  by  stopping 
his  Majesty's  declarations;  to  admit  of  no  pcti-  their  trade,  on  which  they  greatly  depended, 
tion  against  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth;  to  '  the  Scots  might  easily  be  reduced.  Notwith- 
promise  rewards  to  some  leading  men  in  order  standing  the  extortions  from  the  subjects,  the 
to  break  their  union;  and  to  resort  to  any  act  great  gifts  to  favourites,  the  support  of  twenty- 
of  hostility  which  he  deemed  advisable  if  the  four  palaces,  and  the  purchase  of  paintings, 
people  continued  in  their  opposition;  or,  as  it  expense  of  masks,  &c,  had,  together  with  the 
was  denominated,  "rebellion."  "You  shall  de-  previous  debt,  left  the  royal  exchequer  without 
elare,"  says  the  28rd  article  of  the  Instructions,  sufficient  funds  for  the  support  of  a  war.  Loans 
"that  if  there  be  not  sufficient  strength  within  were  therefore  exacted  from  the  nobility,  con- 
the  kingdom  to  force  the  refractory  to  obedience,    tributions  asked  of  the  clergy,  and  gifts,  at  the 


power  shall  come  from  England ,  and  myself 
will  come  in  person ,  being  resolved  to  hazard 
my  life,  rather  than  suffer  authority  to  be  con- 
temned." 

Hamilton  speedily  found  how  hopeless  was 
his  task,  and  he  apprised  the  king  that  he 
must  cither  resolve  upon  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Covenanters,  or  quickly  adopt 
measures  which  would  infallibly  insure  success. 
But  he  represented  that  his  Majesty  would 
consider  how  far  in  his  wisdom  he  would  con- 
nive at  the  madness  of  his  own  poor  people,  or 
how  far  in  his  justice  he  would  punish  their 


instigation  of  the  queen,  were  contributed  by 
the  Papists  in  support  of  war;  a  contribution 
which  met  with  a  cheek  from  the  Pope,  who 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of 
recovering  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Bri- 
tish Isles. 

The  Scots  had  also  been  bnsy;  arms  had 
been  provided  on  the  Continent;  their  agents 
bad  been  active  with  the  popular  party  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Covenant  had  been  transmitted 
for  the  subscription  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
Swedish  service.  Alexander  Leslie,  a  distin- 
guished officer,  was  invited  to  take  the  command 


folly;  assuring  him  the  present  madness  was  |  of  the  army.     The  country  was  divided  into 


such  that  nothing  but  force  would  make  them 
quit  their  Covenant,  and  that  they  would  all 
lay  down  their  lives  ero  they  would  give  it  up. 

Charles  refused  to  yield  a  single  point,  and 
was  pushing  forward  the  preparations  to  force 
the  changes  upon  the  entire  people.    His  own 


districts,  and  the  volunteers  everywhere  trained. 
When  they  found  themselves  denounced  as 
rebels,  they  summoned  home  many  officers  from 
the  Continent  who  had  served  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  defeated  a  scheme  of  Wentworth's 
to  surprise  Dumbarton  Castle;  took  Edinburgh 


letters  to  Hamilton  reveal  his  usual  duplicity  Castle;  fortified  Dalkeith  with  the  arms  deposited 
and  obstinacy.     "I  give  you  leave  to  flatter  I  there;  and  put  other  places  in  a  posture  of  defence. 


them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you  Other  prudent  military  arrangements  were  like- 
engage  not  me  against  my  grounds;  and  in  wise  adopted;  while  such  was  the  zeal  to  prepare 
particular,  that  you  consent  not  to  the  calling  Lcith  for  resistance,  that  both  sexes,  and  all  ranks 
of  a  Parliament  nor  general  assembly,  until  the  and  agesemulated  each  other  in  carrying  materials. 
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Charles  marched  to  the  borders  in  mighty 
parade:  some  of  tbo  nobility  even  injured  their 
circumstances  for  his  entertainments;  and  those 
J  the  aristocracy  that  held  their  estates  npon  the 
obsolete  condition  of  serving  against  the  Scots 
were  summoned  to  the  royal  banners.  What 
the  army  thus  gained  in  numbers,  it  lost  in 
<-<msistency. 

Many  of  Charles's  soldiers,  moreover,  were 
town  to  sympathize  with  the  Scots,  and  the 
aapeet  of  affairs  was  altogether  so  unpromising 
that  a  short  truce  was  agreed  upon,  ostensibly, 
that  arrangement*  might  be  made  as  to  the 
points  in  dispute,  really  (as  overwhelming  evi- 
lence  shows)  to  gain  time  and  to  give  the 
king  an  opportunity  of  circumventing  the  Cove- 
aauters.  He  authorized  his  commissioners  to 
consent  to  prohibit  the  Liturgy,  but  not  as 
sap- rititious;  to  agree  to  abolish  the  Canons; 
and  rather  than  break  with  the  Scots,  even 
ppisct-pacy  itself,  as  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church,  but  not  as  un- 
lawful in  a  Christian  Church;  to  repeal  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth,  yet  not  as  abjured  in 
confessions  of  faith;  and  to  remove  the  High 
Commission,  (which  was  constituted  not  only 
without  law  but  contrary  to  the  statutes,)  yet 
not  as  illegal.  At  the  same  time  he  secretly 
wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  that 
he  only  yielded  to  circumstances  and  for  a 
time: — "You  may  rest  secure  that,  though 
perhaps  we  may  give  way  for  the  present  to 
that  which  may  be  both  prejudicial  to  the 
Cborch  and  our  own  government,  yet  we  shall 
not  leave  thinking  in  time  how  to  remedy 
both." 

The  meetings  both  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  were  fruitless,  as  was 
Heritable  when  Charles  was  determined  to  yield 
nothing  in  reality;  and  the  Covenanters  resumed 
active  preparations  for  what  seemed  an  impend- 
ing conflict.    For  this,  however,  the  king  was  I 
not  y^t  prepared,    though  wishful  and   deter-  ' 
mined  to  resort  to  force.  The  exchequer  was  so 
completely  exhausted  that  the  servant*  of  the  J 
government  could  not  obtain  their  wages,  and  in 
ipiteof  the  judgment  for  the  crown  in  Hampden's 
r*»et  Ship  Money  had  been  in    all  instances 
reluctantly  paid,  and  in  many  had  been  flatly 
refused.    In  this  posture  of  affaire  some  of  the 
Council  advised  tb«-  king  to  summon  a  Parlia-  [ 
u.tnt.    As  the  object,  however,  was  to  deprive 
the  aiater  kingdom  of  its  privileges,  the  con- 
"•ning  of  the  legislative  could  not  be  supposed 

«pring  from  any  disposition  to  restore  the 
ligtti  of  England ;  and  a  resolution  voted  at 
»h«  council-board  shows  with  what  spirit  the  f 


measure  originated  :  That  should  the  Parliament 
|  refuse  to  comply  with  the  royal  request,  or 
|  prove  peevish,  the  Council  would  assist  his 
i  Majesty  in  "extraordinary  ways."  All  the 
proceedings  in  regard  to  this  Parliament,  too, 
were  merely  a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred 
in  the  three  former;  the  eternal  chime  was  that 
his  Majesty's  business  must  have  the  preference, 
but  that  if  his  demands  were  satisfied,  he  would 
permit  both  Houses  to  continue  their  session 
for  settling  their  own  affaire;  yet,  though  the 
resolution  to  call  a  Parliament  was  taken  on 
the  5th  of  December,  the  writs  were  issued  for 
the  13th  of  April,  1640,— a  fact  which  esta- 
blishes beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  object  was 
not  only  to  gain  time  for  intrigue  in  the 
ensuing  elections,  but  to  defer  the  meeting  till 
the  plea  of  necessity  for  an  instant  grant  should 
appear  irresistible. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
The  Short  Parliament.  Dissolved  without  voting  a 
Supply.  Difficulties  of  raiting  money.  The 
Scots  enter  England.  Meeting  of  the  f^ong 
Parliament.  Its  character.  Sir  Simonds 
D'Etves.  Pynis  cajxicity  as  leader.  Early 
measures.  Strafford  and  Laud  impeached. 
Triennial  Act.    Trial  of  Strafford. 

A.n.  1640,  1611. 
Charles  opened  the  Parliament  in  person; 
but  he  committed  the  detail  of  business  to 
Lord  Keeper  Finch  who  had  betrayed  his  duty 
to  the  last  Parliament,  and  bad  Bince  carried 
the  arbitrary  principles  of  government  to  the 
utmost  limit.  His  speech  was  as  inconsistent 
with  the  canons  of  taste  as  with  the  rules  of 
constitutional  law.  He  stated  that  "his 
Majesty's  kingly  resolutions  were  seated  in  the 
ark  of  his  sacred  breast,  and  it  were  a  pre- 
sumption of  too  high  a  nature  for  any  Uzzah 
uncalled  to  touch  it;  yet,"  continued  he,  "the 
king  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by  the  shining  beams  of 
majesty,  as  Phoebus  did  to  Phaeton,  that  the 
distance  between  sovereignty  and  subjection 
should  not  bar  you  from  that  filial  freedom  of 
access  to  his  person  and  councils;  only  let  us 
beware  how,  like  the  son  of  Clymeno,  we  aim 
not  at  the  guiding  of  the  chariot,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  testimony  of  fatherly  affection : 
and  let  us  remember  that,  though  the  king 
sometimes  lays  by  the  beams  and  rays  of  ma- 
jesty, be  never  lays  by  majesty  itself."  His 
detail  of  affaire,  particularly  of  the  Scottish, 
was  in  a  similar  strain.  The  conduct  of  that 
people  he  characterized  as  the  most  horridly 
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rebellious  that  any  age  had  ever  witnessed;  for 
"they  had  cast  off  the  loyalty  and  obedience  1 
which  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of 
nations,  they  owed  unto  their  sovereign;  and 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Lord's  anointed." 
He  said,  that  the  charge  of  an  army  for  sub- 
duing the  Scots  must  be  considerable,  while  the 
royal  coffers  were  drained,  though  whatever 
had  been  drawn  from  the  subject  had,  "like 
vapours  exhaled  from  the  earth,  returned  lo  it 
in  refreshing  showers;"  that  debts  hail  already 
been  incurred  upon  the  security  of  the  king's 
personal  estate,  and  the  credit  of  his  servants; 
that  councils  and  deliberations  which  promised 
benefit  might  endure  a  debute;  but  that  the  pre- 
sent exigency  was  incapable  of  delay,  and  there- 
fore his  Majesty  expected  they  would  imme- 
diately grant  a  Supply  to  enable  him  to  take 
the  field;  while  he  pledged  his  royal  word  to 
give  them  time  for  other  business  afterwards. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  had  passed  about 
Tonnage  and  Poundage,  Finch  declared  that 
the  king  had  only  taken  the  duty  de  faclo, 
according  to  the  example  of  former  kings,  who 
levied  it  from  their  first  accession  till  Parlia- 
ment had  conferred  it  upon  them  by  law ;  and 
that  his  Majesty  did  not  desire  it  but  as  the 
gift  of  hie  subject*. 

Had  anything  been  wanting  to  satisfy  the 
Parliament  that  Charles  was  determined  to 
deny  them  the  power  of  a  free  assembly,  this 
speech  must  have  been  sufficient.  But  it  failed 
in  the  intended  effect.  No  sooner  had  the 
Commons  ehosen  their  Speaker,  and  settled 
preliminary  business,  than  they  entered  upon 
an  enquiry  into  the  Btatc  of  the  nation;  and 
petitions  poured  in  from  the  counties  against 
the  numerous  illegal  measures  under  which  the 
kingdom  had  groaned  for  so  many  years. 
Many  members  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  various 
grievances  from  arbitrary  taxes,  projects,  mono- 
polies, religious  innovations,  arbitrary  courts,  and 
other  proceedings.  The  records  of  the  courts  of 
King's  Bench  and  Star  Chamber  were  called  for, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment was  inquired  into.  But,  while  thus  proceed- 
ing with  these  weighty  matters,  they  were  sum- 
moned into  the  Banqueting  House  before  they  had 
sat  five  days,  that  the  Lord  Keeper  might  pro- 
pound the  necessity  of  giving  the  king's  business 
the  preference  to  every  other.  Finch  again  com- 
mented strongly  upon  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, stating  that  his  Majesty's  honour  was 
engaged,  and  that  the  army  would  cost  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  month.  That  he 
might  soothe  tbem  into  compliance  with  the 
royal  demand,  be  explained  that  it  had  not 


been  his  Majesty's  intention  to  issue  writs  for 
Ship  Money  this  year,  but  that  he  had  been 
since  constrained  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  sovereignty  of  the  narrow  seas  and 
repressing  the  insolence  of  the  Algerines,  who 
had  now  a  fleet  of  Bixty  sail  and  had  taken 
many  English  vessels. 

Disappointed  in  this  measure,  Charles  pre- 
vailed with  the  Upper  House,  over  which  his 
influence  was  great,  to  use  their  interest  with 
the  Lower  to  secure  a  supply.    The  Lords  de- 
clared that,  as  they  had  the  word  of  a  king, 
and  not  ouly  of  a  king  but  of  a  gentleman, 
that  he  would  afterwards  listen  to  their  griev- 
ances, they  would  not  be  guilty  of  distrusting 
it    But  their  interference  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons  roused  much  indignation,  and 
the  latter  required  some  time  to  vindicate  their 
privileges  by   adequate   resolutions.     A  con- 
ference  was   subsequently   held    between  the 
Houses  about  the  various  branches  of  liberty 
ami  of  the  rights  of  properly,  as  well  as  the 
innovations  in  religion;  and  it  was  clearly  dis- 
covered that  the  majority  were  determined  to 
give  grievances  the  precedency  of  any  money 
bill.     On   the   2nd   of   May,  a  message  was 
delivered  from  the  throne  by  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
that  though  his  Majesty  had  in  various  ways 
acquainted  them  with  the  urgency  of  the  public 
danger,  which   threatened  equally   the  whole 
state,  his  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  king- 
dom, and  which  could  only  be  averted  by  im- 
mediate supply,  he  had  received  no  answer  to 
his  demand;  that  he  had  already  informed  them 
that  delay  was  no  less  destructive  of  his  own 
and    the    general    security    and    honour  than 
denial;  and   that  he   again   desired    them  to 
return  an  immediate  answer,  assuring  them  he 
still  intended  to  keep  his  promise  in  regard  to 
allowing  them  time  for  other  business  after  his 
own   was   settled.     The    Commons  instantly 
turned  themselves  into  a  Grand  Committee  to 
take  the  message  into  cousider.it  ion  ;  but  though 
they  continued  the  debate  till  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  came  to  no  determination ;  and 
they  resolved  to  resume  the  subject  at  eight  on 
,  the  next  Monday  morning.    But  scarcely  had 
they  assembled  when  they  received  a  second 
message  that  bis  Majesty  would  accept  of  twelve 
subsidies,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  ami  would 
!  in  return  consent  to  any  law  abolishing  Ship- 
Money;  (a  proposition  which  imported  a  right  to 
|  that  illegal  tax;)  that  if  they  complied  with  hia 
demand,  he  would  still  allow  them  as  much 
time  as  possible  now  for  their  own  business, 
and  assemble  them  again  at  Michaelmas;  bat 
that  he  expected  an   immediate  and  positive 
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Again  the  whole  day  was  spent  in 
but  as  at  six  in  the  evening  they  had 
not  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  they  desired  Sir 
Henry  Vane  to  inform  his  Majesty  that  they  j 
meant  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  following 
morning.  They  met  accordingly,  but  before  ! 
they  had  eutcrcd  on  business,  they  were  sum-  j 
moned  to  attend  the  king  in  the  Upper  House,  J 
when,  haring  complimented  the  Lords,  and 
declared  bis  displeasure  at  the  Commons,  he 
commanded  the  Lord  Keeper  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament.  The  fate  of  this  Short  Parliament 
clearly  indicated  the  views  of  the  king.-  That  a 
Parliament  so  moderate  in  feeling  should  have 
met  after  eleven  years  of  oppression  is  truly 
wonderful.  Hyde  extols  its  loyal  and  concilia- 
tory spirit  Oliver  St.  John  said,  indeed,  that 
its  moderation  was  carried  too  far,  and  that  the 
times  required  sharper  and  more  decided  coun- 
cils. It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  (he  .king 
bad  another  opportunity  of  showing  that  hatred 
.f  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  which  was  the 
ruling  principle  of  all  his  conduct.  The  sole 
crime  of  the  Commons  was  that,  meeting  after 
•  long  intermission,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
and  illegal  imposts,  they  prepared  to 
grievances  before  they  would  vote  sup- 
plies. For  this  they  were  dissolved  almost  as 
soon  as  they  met.  CharlcB  published  a  decla- 
ration to  justify  the  measure,  and  ordered  three 
members  to  be  imprisoned  for  an  unlimited 
time.  These  were  Mr.  Crew,  chairman  of  the 
committees,  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  to  the 
clerk  of  the  House  certain  petitions  which  had 
been  presented  against  Ship-Money;  and  Sir 
John  Hotham  and  Mr.  Bellasis,  for  refnsing  to 
disclose  to  the  Council  what  had  parsed  in 
Parliament.  The  study,  cabinets,  and  even  the 
pockets  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Lord 
Brooke  were  searched  for  papers. 

A  Parliament,  after  so  long  an  interval,  and 
after  such  a  train  of  arbitrary  measures,  had 
been  hailed  by  the  people  as  a  deliverance  from 
bondage,  and  the  general  discontent  at  the  dis- 
solution was  uuparalled.  In  every  corner  of 
London  placards  were  posted  up  against  Laud, 
denouncing  him  as  the  author  of  such  a  national 
calamity.  These  were  followed  with  open 
violence,  insomuch  that  it  required  all  the  pre- 
caution of  the  executive  to  rescue  him  from 
the  popular  fury.  A  great  mob  at  one  time 
■tucked  his  house,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
military  alone  saved  him.  One  of  the  mob 
»u  apprehended  and  executed  for  high  treason 
next  morning ;  a  measure  which  appalled  the 
populace,  but  excited  a  murmur  amongst  the 
as  illegal,  since  there  had  been 


merely  a  riot,  a  few  windows  only  having  been 
broken;  and  the  popular  indignation  not  having 
been  directed  against  the  king,  it  could  not  be 
called  a  levying  of  war  againBt  him. 

The  troops  assembled  by  CharleB  for  sub- 
jugating Scotland  could  not  be  kept  together 
without  money,  but  how  to  procure  it  was  the 
difficulty.  The  graut  which  had  been  extorted 
from  the  Convocation  of  English  clergy,  and 
loans  offered  by  courtiers  fell  far  short  of  the 
daily  demands.  Other  devices  were  tried,  but 
the  end  was  drawing  nigh.  The  bullion  be- 
longing to  the  Spanish  merchants  was  seized 
and  otdy  returned  upon  their  granting  a  large 
loan ;  but  Charles  reproached  his  ministers  for 
their  timidity  in  thus  returning  the  gold. 
Pepper  belonging  to  merchants  wss  also  seized, 
and  sold  greatly  under  value,  though  the  king 
bound  himself  to  idemnify  the  sufferers.  An 
old  scheme  of  coining  base  money  was  meditated; 
nnd  Charles  was  only  prevented  from  attempt- 
ing it  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  by  the  representations  of  the 
Council  as  to  its  impracticability,  or  rather  by 
discovering  that  they  would  not  join  him  in 
his  plan.  The  abandonment  of  the  project  was 
held  out  to  the  city  as  an  inducement  to  lend 
that  amount;  but  the  application  wbb  no  more 
successful,  though  some  of  the  aldermen  were 
committed  to  prison  for  refusing  to  give  a  list 
of  those  who  were  able  to  lend.  The  city,  in- 
deed, had  a  particular  cause  of  discontent, 
their  plantation  of  Londonderry  having,  by  an 
unjust  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  been  taken 
from  them.  Even  the  old  oppressive  modes  of 
extorting  money  were  now  very  unproductive. 
Ship  Money  was  resisted,  and  threats  against 
the  high-sheriffs  for  negligence  in  collecting  it 
were  unaccompanied  with  any  great  effect. 
Coat  and  conduct  money,  furnishing  of  horses,  &c. 
were  resisted,  and  billeting  of  soldiers  was  com- 
plained of.  Another  scheme,  to  procure  money 
from  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  the  princess, 
proved  abortive.  The  troops  began  to  mutiny 
in  different  quarters,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  fight  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
and,  in  one  instance,  they  killed  their  lieute- 
nant ns  a  suspected  Papist.  Lord  Conway 
wrote  to  Laud  recommending  martial  law,  and 
declaring  that  if  the  soldiers  imagined  that  it 
was  illegal  to  punish  their  disorders  in  that 
way,  the  service  would  be  ruined.  He  dis- 
suaded Laud  from  taking  the  opinion  of  lawyers 
upon  the  subject,  and  proposed  to  hang  the 
first  lawyer  who  delivered  an  opinion  against 
the  measure. 

A    decisive    step   was  taken  by  the  Scots, 
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who  crossed  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream  instead  fortune;  to  empire  and  to  servitude,  to  glory 
of  waiting  to  be  attacked;  at  the  same  time  and  to  contempt;  at  one  time  the  sovereign  of 
publishing  a  declaration  of  their  friendly  mo-  its  sovereign,  at  another  time  the  servant  of  its 
tiv<s,  and  appealing  to  the  English  for  the  j  servants.  From  the  first  day  of  meeting  the 
necessity  of  the  proceeding.    They  routed  the   attendance   was  great;  and  the  aspect  of  the 


ill-affected  army  of  Charles  at  Ncwburn,  August 
28,  1640,  ami  on  the  following  day  captured 
Newcastle  with  the  royal  magazine  and  sup- 
plies. Charles  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
anticipation  of  raising  powerful  armies.  Straf- 
ford's boast  of  bringing  over  ten  thousand 
foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse  from  Ireland 
had  entirely  failed;  and  the  royal  army,  which 
was  expected  to  amount  to  twenty  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  did  not  exceed  in 
all  fifteen  thousand,  and  these  were  both  ill- 
disciplined  and  disaffected.  On  this  emergency 
he  retreated  from  Northallerton  to  York.  In 
the  meantime  twelve  peers  assembled  in  Lon- 
don to  petition  the  king  for  another  Parliament, 
Setting  forth  the  national  grievances  in  the 
strongest  light.  The  city  adopted  the  same 
measure,  and  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
general  decay  of  industry  from  so  many  oppres- 
sions. Perplexed  on  all  sides,  unsupported  by 
the  people,  and  damped  with  the  disaffection  and 
even  the  mutiny  of  the  troops,  Charles  deter- 
mined to  negotiate,  and,  at  60  alarming  a  crisis, 
summoned  a  council  of  peers  at  York  to  con- 
sult with  on  the  posture  of  affairs.  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  others  repaired  thither  to  watch 
the  proceedings,  which,  however,  led  to  no 
beneficial  result  for  the  king,  beyond  a  number 
of  the  peers  pledging  their  credit  with  the  City 
of  London  for  an  immediate  loan.  Defeat, 
universal    agitation ,    financial  embarrassments, 


members  was  that  of  men  not  disposed  to  do 
the  work  negligently.  The  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament  had  convinced  most  of  them 
that  half  measures  would  no  longer  suffice.  Cla- 
rendon says  that  "the same  men  who,  six  months 
before,  were  observed  to  bo  of  very  moderate 
tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might 
be  applied,  talked  now  in  another  dialect  both 
of  kings  and  persons,  and  sai  1  that  they  must 
now  bo  of  another  temper  than  they  were  in  the 
last  Parliament."  The  debt  of  vengeance  was 
swollen  by  all  the  usury  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating during  many  years;  and  payment  was 
about  to  be  demanded  to  the  full.  The  Com- 
mons mustered  in  great  strength  and  the  ;  atriots 
were  more  nnmerous  and  resolute  than  ever. 

It  is  as  needless  as  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  a  defence  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
two  Houses.  Individuals  do  not  attain  to  ab- 
solute perfection;  still  less  do  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  for  an  assembly  is  more  likely  to 
err  through  the  contagion  of  numbers.  The 
passions  are  aroused  and  strengthened  by  sym- 
pathy; and  the  dread  of  punishment  and  the 
sense  of  shame  arc  weakened  by  partition.  On 
the  royalist  side  and  on  that  of  the  Parliament, 
there  were  many  adherents  whose  choice  was 
determined  by  the  accidents  of  circumstance  and 
who  acted  from  mixed  motives.  All  were  not 
absolutely  bad  on  the  side  of  Charles;  neither 
were  all  absolutely  good  on  the  side  of  the 


and  disorder  in  every  function  of  government  \  people.    In  private  quarrels  it  is  often  impos- 


compellod  the  convening  of  another  Parliament 
before  the  close  of  that  year  1640. 

Strafford  foresaw  that  in  this  case  he  would 
be  instantly  called  to  account,  and  he  solicited 
permission  to  retire  to  his  government  of  Ire- 
land, or  to  remain  with  the  army  at  York, 
that,  removed  from  the  eye  of  Parliament,  he 
might  elude  its  vengeance;  but  Charles,  who 
depended  much  upon  his  advice,  insisted  on  his 
being  near  his  person,  assuring  him  that  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.  The  event 
proved  that  though  the  king  continued  obsti- 
nately blind  in  regard  to  the  posture  of  affairs, 
his  minister  had  discernment  to  perceive  that 
the  royal  power  which  had  raised  him,  and  had 
countenanced  him  in  injustice,  was  unable  to 
protect  him  in  the  hour  of  retribution. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1640,  (a  day  long 
to  be  remembered,)  met  that  great  Parliament 
which  was  destined  to  reach  the  extremes  of 


sible  to  divide  justly  by  any  sharp  line,  for  the 
disputants  are  generally  partly  in  the  right  and 
partly  in  the  wrong;  and  thus  was  it  in  the 
Civil  War.  During  its  course,  fresh  passions 
were  evoked,  fresh  motives  were  appealed  to, 
new  combinations  of  circumstances  took  place, 
wrong  was  done  on  both  sides;  but  these  were 
the  accidents  of  the  stormy  time;  the  broad 
issues  were  clearly  seen,  and  the  Parliament, 
notwithstanding  the  mistakes  and  crimes  of 
individuals,  showed  justice,  generosity,  political 
wisdom,  and  moral  courage,  during  the  whole 
of  the  strife.  In  its  darkest  seasons  they  would 
not  concede  any  vital  principle;  and  in  the 
noontide  of  success  they  did  not  encroach 
beyond  just  limits.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  Parliament  met,  a  war  was  waged  by  them 
against  the  king  and  the  court  for  all  that  was 
most  dear;  a  war  carried  on  at  first  by  means 
of  constitutional  forms,  and  at  last  by  physical 
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force;  and  many  things  were  necessarily  done,   out  for  one  himself;  and  he  fonnd  one.  He 


bought  a  knighthood  and  afterwards  a  baronetcy; 
worked  hard  at  the  transcription  of  records, 
collected  valuable  manuscripts  and  parchment 
rolls;  amassed  materials  for  what  he  flattered 
himself  would  be  "a  mure  exact  history  of 
Great  Britain  than  rcmaineth  of  any  nation  in 
the  Christian  world;"  compiled  his  really 
valuable  "Journals  of  Elizabeth's  Parliaments," 
and  brought  together  a  library  of  some  rarity 
and  worth.  The  growth  of  his  importance  had 
against  its  oppressors,  and  iu  hot  anger  been  marked  meanwhile  by  his  nomination  as 
exacts  a  stern  retribution  for  long  years  of  High  Sheriff"  of  Suffolk,  in  1639.  He  had  not 
wrong,  the  excesses  which  accompany  the  in  former  years  been  unmindful  of  public 
Nemesis  arc  attributable,  not  to  the  immediate  affairs,  uor  had  the  study  of  antiquity  dulled  a 
actors,  but  to  those  whose  misdeeds  have  mad-  [  somewhat  Bharp  Bight  for  what  was  actually 
toed  them  into  resistance.  Thus  was  it  in  the  ;  passing  around  him;  but  not  until  the  time  of 
t>reat  Civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Heads  of  the  Church  and  State  reaped  only 


which,  in  quiet  times,  would  have  been  most 
culpable.  Undoubtedly  thcro  were  many  things 
that  all  u'ood  men  must  deplore.  No  revolution 
can  be  effected  silently  and  peaceably.  Dis- 
order, injustice,  outrages,  crimes,  are  certain  to 
occur,  and  their  violence  is  proportioned  to  the 
ignorance  and  ferocity  of  the  people,  as  these 
<|ii»lities  are  proportioned  to  the  degradation 
»nd  tyranny  under  which  the  people  have  been 
accnjttoined  to  live.    But  when  a  whole  nation 


his  official  experience  had  he  realized  all  the 
wrongs   under   which    his    countrymen  were 
that  which  they  had  sown.     The  government   labouring.    He  was  inclined  towards  the  Puri- 


had  prohibited  free  discussion,  and  it  had  done 
iu  best  to  keep  the  people  unacquainted  with 
their  duties  and  their  rights.  The  retribution 
was  just  and  natural.     If  the  rulers  suffered 


tan  party ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  upon  his 
humbly  bringing  before  the  Council,  in  hia 
character  of  High  Sheriff,  certain  ancient  re- 
cords showing  the  illegality  of  Ship  Money,  and 


the  effects  of  popular  ignorance,  it  was  '  proving  other  acts  to  be  unwarrantable,  Land 
because  they  had  themselves  taken  away  the  key    incontinently  made  a  determined  patriot  of  him 


of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed  with  blind 
fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an 
equally  blind  submission. 

The  History  of  the  Long  Parliament  by  May, 
the  Collections  of  John  Kushwortb,  clerk-assis- 
tant in  the  House,  and  of  Bulstrode  White- 
loeke,  with  the  minute  details  furnished  by 
the  painstaking  and  punctilious  Sir  Simouds 
d'Ewes,  furnish  ample  materials  for  tracing  the 
course  of  events  duriug  that  eventful  time. 
The  last-named  'and  most-copious  of  note- 
takers  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Paul  d'Ewes,  one 
of  the  Six  Clerks  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
was  born  iu  December,  1602.  Though  destined 
for  a  working  lawyer,  he  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  practical  study  of  the  profession.  True 
t>  his  first  childish  associations  with  the  Chan- 
cery Bolls  and  Records  in  his  father's  house, 
he  became  a  confirmed  Antiquary.  He  had  not 
mis-spent  his  time  while  nt  Cambridge.  lb 
was  a  fair  classical  ami  English  scholar,  bad 
got  himself  well  up  in  Aristotle,  and  was 
accustomed  to  recreate  his  leisure  with  Speu- 
vth  "Faery  Queen."  But  the  grand  purpose 
of  his  study  was  presenting  itself  in  other  and 
more  absorbing  shapes;  and  from  this  to  the 
close  of  his  life  he  fouud  "in  records  and  other 
ex.  tic  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  most  ravish- 
in/  md  satisfying  part  of  human  knowledge." 

Fortune  befriended  him.  As  his  father  had 
n.srried  an  heiress,  he  thought  he  might  look 


by  flinging  hint  into  the  Star  Chamber.  Re- 
solved upon  this  to  get  a  hearing  for  his 
records  in  Parliament,  Biuce  elsewhere  they 
were  silenced,  he  offered  himself  twice  before 
he  secured  a  seat,  but  was  at  length  returned 
to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Sudbury.  He  came 
up  to  Loudon  laden  with  the  manuscripts,  books, 
and  parchment  rolls  that  were  to  proclaim  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  liberties;  took  his 
seat  on  the  day  when  the  committee  of  seven 
were  appointed  to  search  for  precedents  in  the 
contemplated  proceedings  against  Strafford;  and 
on  that  night  wrote  off  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
he  had  left  behind  him  in  Suffolk,— -  I  spake 
thrice  this  morning  in  the  House,  and  at  my 
Becond  speech  vouched  a  record,  which  not 
only  gave  great  satisfaction,  but  ended  a 
weighty  and  perplexed  dispute  it  was  then  con- 
troverting." 

Daily  from  that  time  onward,  for  up- 
wards of  four  years,  D'Ewes  regularly  at-  1 
tended  in  the  place  he  had  selected  for  him- 
self, on  the  front  bench  at  the  left  of  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  opposite  the  end  of  the  clerk's 
table.  "Vouching"  his  precedents  almost 
every  day  thenceforward,  having  something  to 
say  from  them  on  almost  every  question,  and 
always  busily  writing  in  a  note-book  as  others 
spoke,  there  6at  the  learned  and  self-6atisfied 
member  for  that  small  Suffolk  borough,  taking 
no  unimportant  part  in  the  making  of  history. 
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His  love  for  studying  records  had  fortunately 
extended  to  a  passion  for  creatiug  theui,  and 
the  fruit  of  his  daily  taking  of  notes  was  the 
manuscript  "Journal  of  the  Parliament  begun 
November  3rd,  Tuesday,  Anno  Domini  1640," 
ivhich  still  continues  to  be  a  record  of  inappre- 
ciable value.  Even  as  Sir  Sinionds  had  actually 
written  them  in  the  House,  with  note-book  on 
his  knee  and  ink-bottle  hanging  at  his  breast, 
great  portions  of  them  remain  in  the  National 
Library  of  the  British  Mu&cuui. 

Heyond  all  question  the  most  popular  man 
in  England  at  this  time  was  Pym.  It  was  not 
simply  that  he  was  the  foremost  man  in  the 
Parliament   by   which   so   much    wns   to  be 


JOHN  PYM. 

achieved  for  the  people,  or  that  its  very  exist- 
ence was  in  some  measure  due  to  him,  but  also 
that  he  alone  represented  in  his  person  the 
Parliaments  of  former  years,  and  those  usages 
and  precedents,  become  since  the  very  bulwarks 
of  freedom,  which  had  only  then  been  won  by 
the  hard  and  desporatc  endurance,  the  long  im- 
prisonments, and  1  ot  seldom  by  the  deaths,  of  the 
great  men  of  the  past.  In  him  the  people  still 
saw  the  Cokes  and  the  Eliots:  remembered  and 
honoured  as  the  earliest  martyrs  of  the  Stuart 
Kings.  He  had  himself  been  the  inmate  of  a 
state  prison,  as  the  reward  for  his  conduct  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  now  nearly  cight- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  He  had  been  a  leading 
member  in  that  wise  and  noble  assembly  which 


met  in  1620,  and  abolished  the  infamous  mono- 
polies at  that  time  eating  out  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.    He  was  one  of  the  twelve  who  car- 
ried their  famous  declaration  to  King  James  at 
Newmarket,  when  tho  shrewd  old  monarch  called 
out, — "Set  twal  chairs!  here  be  twal  kings  co- 
niin!"    In  all  the  subsequent  Parliament*  of  that 
ami  the  succeeding  reign  he  had  played  a  distin- 
guished part;  and  when,  after  twelve  years'  inter- 
mission, they  met  once  more  in  April  1640,  and 
men  gazed  upon  each  ot  her,  looking  who  should 
begin  (much  the  greater   part,   as  Clarendon 
says,  having  never  before  sat  in  Parliament) 
there  quietly  arose  to  his  place  at  their  head 
the  man  above  all  others  qualified  by  experience, 
by  eloquence,  and  by  courage  to  lead  them. 
It  was  he  who,  in   that  brief  Parliament  so 
fatally  dissolved,  had  told  the  wonderful  story 
of  their  wrongs;  which  was  all  it  bequeathed  to 
the  suffering  millions.    It  was  he  who  chietly 
hail  wrested  from  the  Court  its  assent  to  the 
greater  and  stronger  Parliament  from  which  at 
last  redress  was  to  come.    It  was  he  who,  on 
the    issue    of   the  writs  for   that  memorable 
assembly,  had  with  Hampden  ridden  England 
through,  to  urge  upon  all  ita  inhabitants  their 
duty  and  their  right  to  choose  honestly  and 
petition   freely.     No  wonder  that  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  kiugdom  were  pervaded  with 
his  influence  and  renown,  and  that,  so  identified 
with  the  past,  on  him  it  might  almost  seem 
exclusively  to  rest  what  the  future  was  to  bring. 
"I    think,  Mr.    Pym  was  at  this  time,"  says 
Clarendon,  "the  most  popular  man,  and  the 
most  ablo  to  do  hurt,  that  hath  lived  in  any 
time."     Ho  was  idolized  by  the  people,  but 
dreaded  by  tho  court,  as  is  manifest  from  num- 
berless ballads  and  lampoons  of  the  day.  With 
his  usual  indecision  and  folly,  Charles  some- 
times threatened  and  at  other  times  sought  to 
cajole  the  popular  leaders,  and  ho  caused  over- 
tures of  high  place  to  bo  made  to  Pym  and 
others  who  were  not  committed  to  the  extreme 
views  of  other  members;  but  the  king  was  not 
to   be   trusted   and   tho   negotiations  proved 
fruitless. 

Pym  was  a  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  good 
family;  and  it  was  from  such  families  that  most 
of  tho  leaders  of  this  revolution  sprang.  lie 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  over  afterwards 

|  preserved  his  love  of  letters.  He  was  no  Puri- 
tan; by  no  means  a  fanatic;  not  extreme  in 

'  politics;  nor  bent  upon  revolution  merely  for  its 
own  sake.  He  was  an  advocate  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy;  against  a  despot,  but  for  a 
king;  a  Protestant  Episcopalian;    opposed  to 

j  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  yet  satisfied  with 
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that  particular  form  of  Church  polity.    He  was  in   Hnglaml  would  have  stood  discovered  (un- 

gVOlkl,  social,  even  convivial.    In  appearance,  covered);  all  crying, — -What   is  the  matter?' 

his  form  was  eo  portly  that  a  court  waiting-  He  said. — 'A  small  matter  I  warrant  you.'  They 

woman  called  him  an  ox;  his  forehead  was  so  replied, — '  High  treason  is  not  a  small  matter.' 

high  that  witless  lampooners  compared  it  to  a  Win  n  he  had  reached  the  place  where  he  cx- 

►linltlc.    Clarendon  says  that  he  "had  a  grace-  pectcd  his  coach,  he  was  disappointed  to  learn 

fill  way  of  speaking;  and  by  thinking  much  that  it  had  been  taken  to  a  different  station, 

upon  several  arguments,  he   seemed  often   to  and  thai  he  must  repass  the  crowd,  which  had 

speak  upon  the  sudden,  when  the  occasion  had  enjoyed  his  humiliation."    After  he  did  gain 

Ollj  administered  the    opportunity    of   saying  his  coach,  the  usher,  whoso  faculties  seem  to 

what  he  had  thoroughly  considered,  which  gave  have   been  overpowered  by  so  unexpected  an 

a  c,reat  lustre  to  all  he  said;   which  yet  was  event,  now  recollected  his  duty,  and  informed 

rather  of  delight  than  weight.    There  needs  no  the  earl  that,  being  his  prisoner,  his  lordship 

more  be  Baid  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  must  accompany  him,  not  in  his  own,  but  in  the 

of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  usher's  coach  ;  and  ho  was  forthwith  conducted 

than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enongh  to  cover  to  the  Tower. 

a  world  of  very  great   faults ;   that  is,   so  to  On  December  18,  Derail  Hollis,  by  order  of 

<•<  v.t  them,  that  they  Were  uot  taken  notice  of  \  the  House,  impeached  Laud  of  high-treason  and 

to  his  reproach."  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  and  be, 

Un  the  third  of  November,  1610,  a  committee  too,  was  committed  into  custody,  to  be  tried  in 

was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  two  court*  of  due  time. 

Star   Chamber    and    High    Commission;    and  The  accusation  of  these  two  great  delinquents 

anotht-r  Committee  for  Grievances;   the  court-  was  followed  by  proceedings  against  Finch,  the 

faction  not  daring  to  oppose  the  general  cur-  Lord  Keeper,  for  his  conduct  during  the  mern- 

reut.     Five    days    after    the    Parliament   sat,  orable  Session  of  D>28,  and  for  his  subsequent 

I'rynne,   Rastwick,  and  Burton  were   sent  for  endeavours  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  ami 

from  their  banishment,  and  accordingly  "Master  the   established    constitution  of   England,  and 

I'rynne  and  Master  Burton  upon  the  2«th  of  to  introduce  instead  thereof  an  arbitrary  and 

November  came  into  London,  (Dr.  Rastwick  a  tyrannical    government.     Finch   saved  himself 

few  days  after  in  the  same  manner,)  and  were  by  flight. 

brought  into  the  city  by  five  thousand  persons  Ship-money  was  voted  illegal,  and  resolutions 

on  horseback,  who  all  of  them  wore  in  their  were  passed  that  the  judges,  and  wll  who  had 

hat*  Loth  rosemary  and  bays,  in  tokeu  of  joy  enforced  it,  should  bo  prosecuted  and  rendered 

and  triumph."     damages   were  ordered  to  be  linble  in  damages  to  the  injured  parties.  The 

paid  to  them  by  Laud  and  the  High  Commis-  farmers  of  the  Customs  were  ordered  to  be  pro- 

sioners  and  by  thoee  who   had    voted   against  secuted,  but  they  compounded  for  their  numerous 

them  in  the  Star  Chamber,—  to  Rurton  six  thou-  and  prolonged  extortions  by  paying  one  hnn- 

mmd  pounds,  to  I'rynne  and  Rastwick  five  thou-  |  dred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.     Writing  of 

sand  pounds  each.  February  III,  lfill,   Whitelocko  records  in  his 

On  November    11,   1610,    Pym  propo-cd    a  "Memorials," — "Sir  Robert  Rarkley,  one  of  the 

motion  for  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  on  a  judges  of  the   King's   Bench,    who    gave  his 

charge  of  high  treason,  and  this  being  instantly  opinion  for  ship-money,   was  impeached  by  the 

carried  without  a  dissentient  voice,   I'ym  and  Commons  of  high  treason,  in  the  Lords'  House, 

others  went  to  the  Rar  of  the  House  of  Lords  and,  by  their  command,  Maxwell,  the  Usher  of 

and  there  formally  preferred  the  charge  in  the  the  Rlack  Rod,  came  to  the  King's  Bench  when 

name  of  the  Commons  of  Kuglaud.    Strafford  the  judges  were  sitting,   took  Judge  Rarkley 

came  down  to  the  House  that    day   with    his  from  off  the  Rencb,  and  carried  liini  away  to 

usual  proud,  stern  deportment,  but  be  was  in-  {prison;  which  struck  a  great  terror  in  the  rest 

rtantly  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  then  brought  of  hie  brethren  then  sitting  in  Westminster  Hall, 

I"  the  Rar  on  his  knees  to  hear  the  charge  of  and  in  all  his  profession." 

the  Commons.    He  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  The  Triennial  Act  was  passed  in  February, 

refused  an  audience,  ami  committed  to  the  Usher  1611,  providing  that  a   Parliament  should  be 

of  the  Rlack  Rod.    These  proceedings  against  a  |  held  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  that  the 

man  who  bad  just  been  regarded  with  terror  in  i  sheriffs  should  issue  writs  if  these  did  not  issue 

all  quarters,  drew  a  crowd  to  the  door,  who,  |  from  the  crown  office.    This  was  a  measure  of 

u  he  passed,   all  gazed,  "no  one  capping  to  self-defence,    intended    to    guard    against  the 

him,  before   whom,  that  morning,  the  greatest  recurrence  of  Buch  an  interval  as  bad  elapsed 
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since  the   meeting  of  the   former   Parliaiuent.    first  of  these  did  Charles  daily  watch  the  pro- 


To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  kin,'  gave  his 
assent  to  this  measure,  bat  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  House  it  would  have  been  highly 
imprudent  to  refuse. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  f'ominons  to 
prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Strafford 
prosecuted  their  work  with  much  diligence,  and 
Comprised  the  charges  in  twenty-eight  separate 
articles,  lilling  two  hundred  sheets  of  paper,  and 
extending  o\er  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
Strafford  was  allowed  twenty-live  days  to  pre- 
pare his  defence  and  the  aid  of  counsel  on 
questions  of  law.  The  substance  of  the  charges 
against  him  was  that  he  bad  traitorously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
constitution,  both  of  Kngland  and  Ireland,  and 
to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government  in  their 
place;  a  project  which  he  had  developed  by 
traitorous  counsels  and  actions,  having  even 
advised  his  Majesty  to  reduce  the  people  to 
submission  by  military  force:  that  he  had  J  responded  with  his  present  fortune;  and  his 
traitorously  assumed  regal  powers  over  the  lives   carriage    was    at    once    modest   and  dignified. 


ceedings;  in  his  eagerness  to  hear,  tearing  down 
the  lattice-work  that  screened  him  from  view. 
At  the  lower  end  there  was  a  place  for  ladies 
of  quality,  who  resorted  to  the  trial  in  vast 
numbers,  and  soon  enlisted  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  prisoner.  The  prelates  did  not 
attend,  as  the  canons  of  the  Church  forbade 
their  interfering  in  cases  of  life  an  1  death. 

Strafford  had  some  advantages  of  person,  and 
he  knew  the  value  of  these  on  so  momentous  an 
occasion,  when,  as  the  subject  of  this  grandly 
impressive  scene,  he  was  necessarily  surveyed 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  His 
complexion  was  dark  and  coarse,  but  manly; 
his  figure  tall,  and  in  some  respects  well-formed. 
He  naturally  s tot. pod  much,  which  would,  at 
another  time,  have  detracted  greatly  from  his 
appearance,  but,  being  now  attributed  to  his 
late  bodily  infirmities,  it  excited  sympathy.  He 
appeared  dressed   in  black  velvet,    which  cor- 


am! persons  of  the  subjects  in  both  kingdoms: 
that  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to 
carry  through  his  traitorous  designs,  he  ha  I,  in 

spite  of  the  king's  m  ssities,  diverted  the  public 

money  from  the  state  to  his  own  private  emolu- 
ment: that  he  had  traitorously  abuse  I  the  power 
and  authority  of  his  office,  by  encouraging 
papists,  that  they  might  assist  him  in  turn- 
that  lie  had  maliciously  tried  to  .-tir  up  enmity 
betwixt  the  subjects  of  England  and  Scotland, 
ami  had  thus  cause!  the  effusiou  of  blood,  and 
the  loss  of  Newcastle:  and  that,  to  preserve 
himself  from  being  questioned,  he  had  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  fundamental  rights  of 
Parliament.  Numerous  particulars  were  given, 
in  prouf  of  the  various  allegations. 

The  trial  commenced  on  March  22,  Kill,  and 
a  more  imposing  spectacle  never  was  exhibited. 
It  was  held  in  Westminster  Hall ;  and  the  king  and 
queen,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  ladies,  attended. 
The  Lords  in  their  robes,  and  with  the  earl  of 
Arundel  as  Lord  High  Steward,  at  their  head, 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  on  forms  covered 
with  red  cloth.  Scaffolds  were  erected  on  either 
side  of  the  hall,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  these 
were  seated  the  members  of  the  Commons  as  a 
Committee.  At  the  upper  end  there  was  a  chair 
or  throne,  with  a  cloth  of  state  for  the  king, 
with  a  small  chair  for  the  prince;  but  these  ; 
were  never  occupied.  A  gallery  of  two  apart- 
ments was  erected  on  each  side,  one  for  the 
King,  Queen,  Prince,  Princess  Mary,  Prince 
Klcetor,  ami  some  ladies  belonging  to  the  court; 
the  other  for  some  high  French  nobles.    In  the 


Nothing,  indeed,  could  smooth  the  contraction 
of  his  brow,  but  as  it  no  longer  indicated  the 
stern  haughtiness  which  had  raised  against  htm 
so  many  personal  enemies,  it  imposed  something 
like  a  mysterious  awe,  by  inspiring  the  idea 
of  calm  reflection  and  self-collectedness,  be- 
coming in  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  such  a 
height  of  power;  while  his  unwonted  affability 
stole  upon  those  who  approached  him. 

After  the  trial  had  proceeded  for  some  days, 
the  Commons  resolved  to  abandon  the  impeaeh- 
meut  and  to  proceed  by  Bill  of  Attainder. 
Strafford  defended  himself  with  consummate 
skill,  but  the  facts  were  too  clearly  proven  to 
leave  the  peers  any  alternative  but  to  pronounce 
him  guilty  of  high  treason.  Charles  assented 
to  the  Bill  by  commission,  to  the  astonishment 
of  Strafford,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  I  litis 
abandoned  to  his  enemies,  and  who  had  relied 
on  the  solemn  promise  of  the  king  that  not 
a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.  The 
execution  took  place  on  Tower  Hill,  oil 
May  12,  1641.  His  children  were  afterwards 
restored  in  blood  and  iu  estate  by  Act  of 
Parliament 
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says,  that  he  cannot  give  the  services  of  each 
regiment  in  <ii  ttnl,  but  that  he  will  give  a 
specimen.  He  then  present*  a  catalogue  of  the 
services  performed  by  Sir  W.  Cole's  regiment, 
one  item  of  which  is, — "starved  and  famished 
of  the  vulgar  tort,  whose  goods  were  seized  on 
by  this  regiment,  seven  thousand."  Such  is  the 
effect  of  ascendancy  on   the  character  of  the 


CH  A  IT  Kit  XVI 

fllty.il  Judicatures  abolished.  Irish  IteMiimt  and 
Massacre.  Preparations  for  the  "Grand  He- 
mouHtrance."  Attempts  to  destiny  Pym.  The. 
Hrnmnslrnnce  introduced,  discussed,  and  adopted 
hy  the  r* ommons.  fls  scope  and  purpose.  How 
received  by  Charles.  His  published 
ad.  1641. 

While  the  trial  of  Strafford  was  proceeding,  ascendant  party.  In  Kngland,  meantime,  the 
Bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  civil  war  was  conducted  on  the  whole,  and  for 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  j  that  age,  with  remarkable  humanity;  but  while 
and  of  High  Commission  and  of  other  illegal  |  this  struggle  was  waging  and  wavering  between 
judicatures.  The  sole  right  of  Parliament  to  I  Charles  and  the  English  Parliament,  four  factions, 
grant  Tonnage  and  Poundage  was  vindicated,  j  like  four  vipers  twining  together  in  inextricable 
and  it  was  •  xprcssly  provided  by  clauses  in  entanglements,  fought,  conspired,  and  intrigued 
ea»  h  of  three  Rills,  granting  these  duties  for  in  Ireland ;  the  Catholic  confederates,  the  Catholic 
limited  periods,  that  if  any  officers  whatever  |  nobility  of  the  Pale,  the  Protestant  royalists, 
levied  any  customs  excepting  such  as  had  been  and  the  Parliamentarians.  The  last  named, 
regularly  paid  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  again,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  split 
that  of  Mary,  they  should  incur  the  penalty  among  themselves  as  the  Revolution  advanced, 
cf  I'ra-muuirc.  Not  without  much  conflict  of  j  into  two  parties,  that  of  the  Presbyterians, 
opinion  was  it  at  length  arranged  to  disband  who  were  for  King  and  Covenant,  and  that  of 
the  Irish  and  Scottish  armies,  whose  existence  the  Independents,  who  were  for  an  uncovenanted 
wan  deemed  by  the  Parliament  to  be  mimical  republic.  And  thus  matters  continued  until  the 
to  the  public  welfare.  After  these  matters  had  '  strong  rule  of  Cromwell  asserted  itself, 
been  adjusted,  Charles  set  out  on  September 

the  tenth,  1641,  on  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  |  Parliament  reassembled  after  a  short  recess 
a  Parliamentary  committee  of  two  lords  and  I  on  October  20,  1641,  and  a  Rill  was  a  second 
four  commoners  was  appointed  to  accompany    time  introduced  and  carried  in  the  Commons 


him;  nominally,  with  a  view  of  attending  to 
English  inti  rests;  though,  in  reality,  to  watch 
his  motions. 

Just  as  the  Revolution  in  England  was  ad- 
vancing towards  its  crisis,  and  while  its  leaders 
were  meditating  the  Oram!  Remonstrance,  the 
war  of  the  Catholic  Confederates  commenced 
with  that  great  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
L  ister  which  is  connected  with  the  name  of  Sir 
Phclim  O'Neil.     To  doubt   that   there  was  a 
great  massacre  seems  idle.    Clarendon  reckoned 
the  number  of  persons   killed  at  forty  or  lifty 
thousand.     The  atrocities  perpetrated  are  too 
horrible  to  be  mentioned,  but  Rushworth  has 
given  many  particulars.   (Coltectiotis,  iv.  405.)  i 
This  massacre  is  one  instance  among  many,  in  . 
proof  of  the  blind  vengeance,  which  a  people  j 
long  brutalized  by  oppression,  will  wreak  iu  a 
moment  of  brief  triumph;  but  the  retaliation  of 
the  English   and  Scotch  colonists  equalled  in 
atrocity,  if  it  did  not  even  exceed,  that  of  the 
Irish.    The  native  population  of  Island  Magee, 
though  innocent  of  the  rebellion,  were  massacred,  | 
■an,  woman,  and  child,  by  the  Scotch  garrison  ! 
of  Csrrickfergus.     The    Protestant  historian, 
li«  rlase,  a  kinsman  of  the  Lord  Justice  of  that 
name,  triumphantly  recounting  the  exploits  per- 
formed  by  different  regiments  against  the  rebels, 


for  depriving  the  bishops  of  «lf  temporal  juris- 
diction and  of  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House, 
but  it  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  The 
Committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  watch 
over  public  affairs  during  the  adjournment,  re- 
ported on  various  matters,  and  especially  on 
the  condition  of  things  in  Scotland,  deemed  by 
them  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  perilous.  New6 
speedily  arrived  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  striking 
dismay  into  many  breasts,  and  preparing  the 
more  timid  to  believe  any  of  the  numerous  idle 
rumours  then  floating  about  of  plots  anil  dan- 
gers. Roth  Houses  passed  ordinances,  without 
waiting  for  the  king's  approval,  to  raise  troops, 
to  borrow  money  from  the  City,  and  to  send 
anus  from  the  Tower  to  the  Irish  government, 
in  order  to  quell  the  insurrection.  The  mes- 
sage from  Charles,  recommending  the  Irish 
business  to  their  care,  arrived  within  a  few 
days,  and  a  Rill  was  introduced  into  the  Lower 
House  for  pressing  troops;  while  orders  were 
transmitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  lose  no  time  in  raising  volunteers.  He,  how- 
ever, doubted  whether  the  authority  of  both 
Houses  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  measure; 
and  nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of 
the  king  than  to  devolve  such  powers  upon 
them.     "I  send  you,"   writes  the   queen  to 
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Nicholas,  on  the  12th  of  November,  "a  lettre  a  debate  in  the  Commons  npoii  the  question  of 
for  milord  keeper,  that  the  king  .lid  send  to  me,  the  supply  necessary  for  the  forces  to  be  sent 
to  deliver  it  if  I  thought  fit.  The  subject  of  into  Ireland,  and  whether  or  not  assistance 
it  is  to  make  a  declaration  against  the  ordres  should  he  asked  from  the  Scots,  Pym  arose, 
of  1'arliament,  which  ar  made  without  the  and  after  remarking  that  no  man  should  be 
kin-.  If  you  belene  a  fit  time,  give  it  him;  if  readier  or  more  forward  than  himself  to  engage 
not,  you  may  k-epet  till  I  see  you."  The  his  estate,  his  persou,  his  life,  for  the  suppres- 
Ifotises,  deeming  their  joint  ordinance  a  Btiffi-  sion  of  this  rebellion  in  Ireland,  there  was  yet 
eient  warrant,  ordered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  another  question  also  to  be  considered.  All 
proceed  in  the  levy.  This  was  but  the  prelude  that  they  there  did  would  be  vain,  as  long  as 
to  a  graver  dispute  between  the  king  and  them  the  king  gave  ear  to  the  counsellors  about  him. 
in  the  following  year,  which  was  the  immediate  "His  Majesty  must  be  told  that  Parliament 
OCCMtOII  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  finds  •  vil  eounsi  Is  to  have  been  the  <  a  use  ai  all 

the  troubles  in  Ireland;  aud  that  unless  the 
English  Newspapers  date  from  the  first  year  sovereign  will  be  pleased  to  free  himself  from 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  although  there  bad  such,  and  take  only  counsellors  whom  the  king- 
dom can  confide  in,  Parliament 
wdl  hold  itself  absolved  from 
giving  assistance  in  the  matter." 
"  Well  moved  !  well  moved  !" 
cried  many  members;  and  "di- 
vers," says  D'Fwes,  "would 
have  had  it  speedily  assented 
unto,  but  Mr.  Hyde  stood  up, 
aud  first  opposed  it,  and  said, 
amongst  other  things,  that  by 
such  an  addition  we  should  as 
it  were  menace  the  king."  This 
brought  up  the  member  for 
St.  Ives,  Mr.  Edmund  Waller, 
cousin  to  Hampden  and  to 
Cromwell,  yet  one  of  Hyde's 
most  eager  recruits  in  the  new 
court -party.  He  begged  the 
House  to  observe  what  Mr. 
been  occasional  !h«ucs  of  sheets  of  news  prior  to  Pym  had  just  said,  and  to  remember  what 
that  time.  From  the  year  HI  II  to  lol'J  more  than  formerly  had  been  said  by  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
one  hundred  newspapers  appear  to  have  been  Where  in  effect  was  the  difference  between 
published,  ami  from  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  'such  counsel  to  a  king,  as  that,  he  was  absolved 
to  the  Restoration  there  were  upwards  of  ■  from  all  laws  of  government  on  Parliament 
eighty;  but  many  of  these  were  ephemeral.  The    refusing  his  unjust  demands;   and  such  advice 


HBAOIMU  OK   AN    KAItl.V   NKWHI-AI  ER. 


headuiK  of  one  of  the  oldest  is  here  given,  the 
full  title  being,— 'The  Diurnal  Occurrences,  or 


Parliament,  as  that  it  should  hold  itself 
ed  from  assisting  the  State,  on  the  king's 


Daily  Proceedings  of  Roth  Houses,  in  this  great  ;  non-compliance  with  demauds  perhaps  not  more 
and  happy  Parliament,  from  the  3rd  of  November,  (just?     Pym   rose   immediately   ami  spoke  to 


lGIO,t<j  the  ;5rd  of  November,  1641.  London: 
printed  for  William  Cooke,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  chop  at  Furnival's  Inn  liate  in  Holborm" 
Pamphlets  were  also  issued  in  large  numbers 
during  those  troublous  times;  the  average  being 
calculated  at  four  or  five  oach  day  ;  ami  an  im- 
mense (though  for  the  most  part  unarranged  )  ac- 
cumulation of  these  controversial  issues  may  be 
found  in  the  Library  of  the  Rritish  Museum,  in 
Dr.  Williams'  Library,  and  in  other  Depisitaries. 

On  Friday,   the  oth  of  November,  Kill,  in 


order.  If  the  advice  he  hail  given  were  indeed 
of  the  same  nature  as  Lord  Strafford's,  then 
he  deserved  the  like  punishment;  aud  he  craved 
the  justice  of  the  House,  "either  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  its  censure,  or  that  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  be  compelled  to  make  repara- 
tion." Many  and  loud  were  the  cries  for  Waller's 
expulsion  which  followed  this  grave  and  dignified 
rebuke;  but  a  strong  party  supported  Waller 
in  his  refusal  to  give  other  thau  such  modified 
explanation  as  he  at  first  tendered,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  long  debate  that  he  was  ordered 
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into  the  committee  chamber,  ami  liatl  lo  make    triotic  men,  lia<l  to  bo  brought  to  a  satisfactory 


rabmtMMtl  in  the  required  terms.  It  was  near 
five  o'clock  on  that  November  evening,  when 
Mr.  Waller  "publicly  asked  pardon  of  the 
House  and  Mr.  Pytn." 

The  great  leader  had  resisted  all  blandish- 
ment* to  win  him  over  to  the  court,  and  had 
refuted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  scheme  to  place  several  of  the  leading 
Opposition  members  in  government  posts.  As 
it  was  impossible  to  corrupt  him,  it  was  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  make  away  with  him.  The 
facts  of  the  attempts  remain  undisputed,   but  it 


conclusion.  A  manifesto  was  being  prepared 
with  the  utmost  pains,  in  order  to  remain  as  a 
national  declaration  and  protest  against  all 
kingly  arbitrariness  and  governmental  misrule. 
The  rough  draft  of  the  "  Grand  Remonstrance" 
was  first  submitted  to  the  House  On  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  November  8,  1C.41,  and  order  was  im- 
mediately taken  for  its  clauses  to  be  considered  se- 
riatim, commencing  on  the  next  morning.  Its 
genera]  import  may  be  gathered  from  a  represen- 
tation instantly  made  to  the  king  by  Secretary 
Nicholas  that  it  related  all  the  misgovernim  nt 


does  not  appear    who    were    the  prime   insti-  j  and  all  the  unpleasing  things  that  had  been  done 


gators. 


by  ill  counsels  since  the  third  year  of  the  reign. 


Pjm  was  sitting  in  his  usual  place,  on  the  To  this  the  king  replied  from  Edinburgh  "that 
ritrht  hand  beyond  the  members'  gallery,  near  by  all  menus  possible  this  Declaration  may  be 
the  bar,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1641,  when,  iu  j  stopped."    Easy  for  him  to  say,  but  impossible 


the  midst  of  debate  on  a  proposition  he  had 
submitted  for  the  allowance  of  "powder  and 
bullet"  to  the  City  Guard, 'a  letter  was  brought 
to  biin.     The    Serjeant    of    the    House  had 


to  be  done ! 

When  the  debate  began,  ami  after  the  exact 
order  of  procedure  had  been  settled,  sundry 
amendments  were  moved,  chiefiy  designed  to 


received  it  from  a  messenger  at  the  door,  to  |  render  the  Remonstrance  more  stringent  and 
whom  a  gentleman  on  horseback  in  a  greycoat 
hail  ifiveii  it  that  morning  on  Fish-streot-hill; 
with  a  shilling  and  an  injunction  to  deliver  it 
with  great  care  ami  speed.  As  Pym  opened  the 
letter,  something  dropped  out  of  it  on  the  floor; 
Lilt  without  giving  heed  to  this  he  read  to 
himself  a  few  w«.rds,  and  then  holding  up  the 
paper,  called  out  that  it  was  a  scandalous  libel. 
Hereupon  it  was  carried  up  to  the  lately- 
appointed  clerk's  assistant,  Mr.  .John  Rush- 
*>>rth,  who  read  aloud  its  abuse  of  tin-  great 
leader  of  the  House,  and  its  asseveration  that 
if  he  should  escape  the  present  attempt  the 
wriier  had  a  dagger  prepared  for  him.  The 
uext  few  lines  explained  what  had  dropped  from 
the  letter.  It  was  a  rag  that  had  covered  a 
plague-wound,  sent  in  the  hope  that  infection 
might  bj  such  means  be  borne  to  him  who 
opened  it.  "Whereupon,"  says  the  eye-wit- 
ness, from  whose  report  the  incident  is  now 
related,  "the  said  clerk's  assistant  having  read 
10  far,  threw  down  the  letter  into  the  House; 
and  so  it  was  spumed  away  out  of  the  door." 
Its  threats,  however,  could  not  be  spumed  away, 
and  were  not  mere  empty  brutalities.  Nicholas's 
report  of  it  to  the  kiug  was  dated  but  a  few 


severe.  Day  by  day  the  clauses  were  discussed, 
the  king's  servants  ami  friends  doing  their 
utmost  to  carry  out  his  behest,  ami,  finding  it 
impossible  to  stifle  the  matter,  throwing  all 
technical  impediments  in  the  way.  It  is  re- 
corded as  an  exceptional  procedure  that  D'Ewes 
moved  for  candles  to  be  brought  iu  on  one 
occasion  when  the  sitting  had  been  protracted 
to  a  late  hour.  For  eleven  long  wintry  days 
the  clauses  were  debated,  with  no  lack  of  zeal, 
learning,  and  passion ;  ad  the  great  leadi  rs 
speaking    many  timeB  as  the   various  pluses 

came  up  for  consideration.    Mr.  Forater  has 

reproduced  the  scene  for  modem  readers.  He 
depicts  the  aspect  of  the  old  House  of  Com- 
mons, "the  narrow,  ill-lighted,  dingv  room,  in 
which  for  three  centuries  some  of  the  most 
important  business  of  the  world  was  transacted," 
running  at  right  angles  with  Westminster  Hall, 
with  its  shops,  ami  stalls,  ami  promenaders. 
There,  "un  right  and  left  of  the  Speaker,  on 
benches  stretching  along  and  springing  up  as  in 
an  amphitheatre  on  either  hand,  were  assembled 
the  Honourable  Members.  There  they  sat, 
puritan  and  courtier,  the  pick  and  choice  of 
the  gentlemen  of  England;  with  bearded  faces 
days  after  the  occurrence,  yet,  in  the  brief  I  close-cut  and  stern,  or  here  and  there  more 
interval,  another  attempt  had  been  made  upon  gaily  trimmed  villi  peak  and  ruff;  faces  for 
Pyni*l  1'fe,  and  a  person  mistaken  for  him  had    the  most  part  worn  with  anxious  thoughts  and 


t-een  stabbed  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Not  bv  such  violent  means,  however,  wbb 
this  great  statesmen  to  meet  his  end.  The 
important  work  on  which  be  was  even  then 


fears,  heavy  with  toil,  weary  with  responsibility 
and  care,  often  with  long  imprisonment  ;  there 
they  sat,  in  their  steeple  hats  and  Spanish 
cloaks,  with  swords  and  bands ;   by  birth,  by 


engaged,  in  common  with  other  able  and  pa-  I  wealth,  by   talents,  the   first    assembly  of  the 
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w..rl<l.  And  there,  presiding  in  his  great 
chair  surmounted,  by  (lie  arms  of  England,  sat 
Mr.  Speaker;  also  haCed,  cloaked,  and  swordcd 
like  the  rest;  but  not  always  treated  by  (hem, 
nor  in  sooth  always  treating  them,  with  the 
respect  which  has  gathered  to  his  office  in  later 
time." 

Space  does  not  admit  even  of  an  epitome  of 
the  proceedings,  all  of  which  have  found  a  most 
efficient  narrator  in  Mr.  Forster.  On  Monday, 
November  22,  the  House  sitting  until  an  hour 
after  midnight,  the  Remonstrance  was  carried 
*  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight;  but  on  a  proposal  that  it 
should  be  printed,  an  extraordinary  scene 
occurred.  Hyde  (afterwards  Lord  Clarendon, 
whose  perversions  and  suppressions  have  too 
long  passed  for  veritable  History)  and  other 
trimmers  protested,  and  claimed  to  have  their 
protest  and  their  names  entered  by  the  clerk. 
Some  fiery  spirits  on  their  side  being  so  foolish 
as  to  cry  out  "All!  all!"  an  actual  outbreak 
seemed  imminent.  Swords  were  ready  to  be 
drawn,  when  Hampden  interposed,  and  in  a 
few  well-chosen  words  calmed  down  the  excited 
members.  At  length  the  House,  wearied  out 
with  its  long  sitting,  adjourned  just  as  the  clock 
struck  two  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  November 
23.  As  the  weary  members  left  on  that  mem- 
orable winter- night,  Cromwell  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  one  of  them  that  if  the  debate 
had  gone  against  the  patriots,  he  and  many 
more  would  have  sold  all  that  they  had  and 
quitted  England  for  ever. 

This  memorable  State  Paper,  so  garbled  and 
misrepresented  by  Hume  and  by  all  who  have 
slavishly  followed  the  perversions  of  Clarendon, 
remains  nevertheless  a  living  and  accessible 
fact;  a  solid  piece  of  actual  history,  retaining 
the  form  given  by  its  authors,  and  breathing  the 
spirit  which  animated  them.  It  embodies  the 
ease  of  the  Parliament  against  the  ministers  of 
the  kiug.  All  the  grievances  were  imputed  to 
the  effect  of  civil  counsels,  which  Charles  mani- 
fested no  wish  to  discard,  but  still  clung  to 
those  whose  advice  had  covered  the  nation 
with  misery  and  disgrace  and  whose  insensate 
policy  at  length  overwhelmed  him  with  ruin. 
This  Grand  Remonstrance  is  an  authentic  and 
formal  statement  of  (he  wrongs  endured  from 
misgovernment  by  all  classes  of  (he  English 
people  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  reign, 
and  it  exhibits  the  most  terrible  picture  ever 
known  of  despotism  practised  in  a  country 
where  law  and  liberty  hail  been  consecrated  by 
the  image  of  centuries.  It  is  in  itself  the  most 
complete  justification    uf   what    is  commonly 


styled  "The  Great  Rebellion."  It  describes  in 
terse,  eloquent,  and  dignified  language  the  con- 
dition of  the  three  kingdoms  at  the  time  when 
the  Long  Parliament  met,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  redress  past  wrongs,  and  to  deal  out 
justice  on  their  authors.  Enumerating  the 
Statutes  pnssed  at  the  same  time  for  the  safety 
of  the  subject  in  future  years,  it  points  out 
what  yet  waited  to  be  done  to  complete  that 
necessary  work,  nnd  the  grave  obstructions  that 
had  arisen  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms  to 
intercept  this.  It  warns  the  people  of  danger- 
ous and  desperate  intrigues  to  recover  ascen- 
dancy for  the  court  faction;  hints  not  obscurely 
at  attempts  to  secure  defections  from  the  popular 
phalanx;  accuses  the  bishops  of  a  design  to 
Romanize  the  English  Church;  denounces  the 
effects  of  evil  councils  in  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
and  calls  upon  the  king  to  dismiss  evil  coun- 
sellors. It  asserts  in  dignified  terms  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  re-establish  pop- 
ular liberties,  long  denied;  and  appeals  to  the 
country  for  present  aid  against  Papists  and 
their  favourers  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  their 
unscrupulous  partisans  near  the  throne.  Withal, 
profound  respect  is  shown  to  the  person  and 
office  of  royalty  and  to  the  principle  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church  Establishment  Of  all  the 
State  Papers  of  (he  period  it  is  in  these  points 
the  most  remarkable;  nor,  without  very  careful 
study  of  this  document  is  it  easy  to  determine 
with  any  exactness,  either  the  issue  challenged 
by  the  king  when  he  unfurled  his  standard,  or 
the  objects  and  desires  of  the  men  who  led  the 
House  of  Commons  up  U>  the  actual  breaking 
out  of  the  war. 

The  Preamble  recites  in  twenty  clauses  the 
struggle  of  the  paBt  twelve  months;  exposes 
the  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  laws,  to  degrade 
Protestantism  and  to  discredit  Parliament. 
Then,  in  two  hundred  and  six  numbered  clauses 
(each  of  which,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
was  discussed  and  carried  tcriathn)  follow  the 
proofs  and  illustrations;  such  as — repeated  viola- 
tions of  royal  promises;  illegal  taxation;  the 
imprisonment  of  Members  of  Parliament  for 
what  they  had  said  and  done  in  their  represen- 
tative capacity,  and  notably  (he  illegal  detention 
and  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot;  repeated  viola- 
tions  of  the  Petition  of  Right;  government  by 
prerogative;  packed  juries;  the  revival  of 
monopolies;  debasement  of  the  currency; 
favour  shown  to  Papists;  ecclesiastical  tyranny; 
the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber,  High 
Commission,  and  Rishops'  Courts;  universal  ter- 
rorism and  corruption;  the  crown  above  the 
law  and  the  mi(re  above  the  crown;   was(e  of 
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the  public  revenue;  restriction  upon  trade;  the 

extension  of  monopolies;  and  i  long  list  of 

similar  iniquities,  all  of  which  should  be  read 
and  pondered  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
the  case  of  the  Parliament  against  the  king,  as 
presented  to  the  nation  in  this  marvellous  docu- 
ment. Over  and  above  all  this,  it  recites 
what  had  been  done  during  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment and  by  the  existing  Legislature  for  the 
assertion  of  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  for 
maintaining  inviolable  Parliamentary  privilege, 
and  for  making  a  just  and  amicable  arrangement 
with,  the  king;  and  it  concludes  with  a  recapitu- 
lation of  measure*  deemed  essential  to  future 
right  government  and  prosperity;  all  of  which 
subsequently  formed  the  basis  of  the  settlement 
by  which  the  monarchy  was  re-established  after 
it*  first  overthrow:  thus  triumphantly  vindicat- 
ing the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  authors 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

On  Wednesday,  December  1st,  1641,  a  depu- 
tation of  Members  repaired  to  Hampton  Court 
ami  presented  to  the  king  the  Petition  and  the 


detach  them  wholly  from  the  majorily,  ami  so  to 
divide  the  House  against  himself;  in  which  ere 
long  he  succeeded.  Lastly,  the  king  resorted 
to  the  unprecedented  course  of  sending  for  (he 
Commons  during  a  debate  on  the  Impressment 
Bill  for  Ireland,  and  warning  them  that  in 
the  event  of  its  passing  he  should  give 
his  consent  to  it  only  with  an  express  saving 
of  his  prerogative,  signihYally  adding  that  he 
was  "little  beholden  lo  him,  whoever  at  this  time 
liegan  this  dispute; "  which  the  House,  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Lords,  immediately  voted 
to  be  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  drew  up  ami 
presented  "a  petitionary  remonstrance." 

The  Grand  Remonstrance  might  have  fallen 
with  but  little  effect,  if  Charles  had  been  able 
to  accept  honestly  the  consequences  of  his  acts; 
but  its  authors  had  been  taught  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  such  was  not  his  nature;  ami  they 
knew  that  with  a  man  so  essentially  and  de- 
liberately false  it  was  not  possible  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  adjustment  of  right  relations 
without  ft  direct  appeal  to  the  people  as  forming 


Remonstrance.  Charles  sought  to  learn  by  part  of  the  State.  The  (Jrand  Remonstrance 
personal  questioning  whether  the  House  meant  I  constituted  that  appeal,  and  as  such  its  value 
to  publish  the  Petition,  and  he  also  sought  '  cannot  be  over-estimated  Its  authors  were 
information  on  other  points;  but  he  could  ob-  |  devout,  patriotic  men,  who   would    have  been 


tain  nothing  definite,  for  the  Members  were 
wary,  and  even  those  among  them  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  king  and  who 
hail  opposed  (lie  Remonstrance,  now  respect- 
fully declined  to  do  more  than  execute  the 
commission  with  which  they  were  charged.  A 
speedy  answer  was  promised  and  a  message  was 
sent  desiring  the  House  to  defer  publication 
until  this  was  received.  Already,  however,  the 
king  had  been  secretly  laying  his  plans  to 
uwrawe  and  coerce  the  Parliament,  and  he 
roi.titiued  to  adopt  such  measures  that  on  the 
filter  nth  of  December  the  House  was  com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  order  the  priming  of 
the  Remonstrance,  as  a  solemn  and  dignified 
appeal  to  the  nation  at  large.  The  first  of  the 
king's  plans  was  the  dismissal  of  the  governor  of 
the  Tower,  in  whom  the  House  had  confidence, 
in  order  to  substitute  a  creature  of  his  own, 
and,  as  speedy  events  led  men  to  think,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  safe  keeping  of  certain  obnoxious 
Members  whom  it  was  even  then  determined 
lo  arrest.  The  next  was  the  appointment  of 
royal  troops  to  guard  the  two  Houses,  instead 
of  the  trained  bands  furnished  by  the  City  of 
London;  which  led  to  a  tumult  and  to  an  ail  nek 
upon  the  populace,  and  which  the  Commons 


content  with  the  ancient  limited  monarchy  and 
with  a  reformed  church  establishment:  but  who 
had  a  passion  for,  and  an  unconquerable  resolve 
to  attain,  both  civil  freedom  and  religious  liberty. 
They  claimed  liberty  of  conscience  ami  of  wor- 
ship; the  right  not  to  be  taxed  without  con- 
sent; the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  what  was 
lawfully  possessed;  the  right  to  petition;  the 
right  to  choose  representatives;  the  right  to 
freedom  of  debate;  the  right  to  pure  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  the  right  to  individual  free- 
dom under  protection  of  the  laws. 

To  appease  the  popular  commotion  an  answer 
to  the  (Jrand  Remonstrance  was  published  It 
was  secretly  drafted  by  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon); 
who  had  been  playing  false  and  double,  apprising 
Charles  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  the  Com- 
mons before  they  were  officially  notified,  and, 
as  he  himself  states,  acting  the  part  of  a  secret 
counsellor.  This  answer  was  cleverly  drawn. 
In  it  the  king  was  made  to  decline  any  argu- 
ment regarding  the  evils  enumerated  in  the  Re- 
monstrance  or  the  laws  enacted  for  their  redress, 
but  declared  that  he  would  preserve  the  great 
concessions  which  he  had  made,  from  a  sincere 
purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  that  the 
resented  by  dismissing  the  royal  troops.  Further,  people  might  have  a  pious  sense  of  the  many 
the  king  waft  intriguing  with  Hyde  and  with  |  blessings  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  his 
otb.  r  trimmers  in  the   House,  with  a  view  to    government  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  not  only 
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in  comparison  of  other  countries,  but  even  of'  on  one  Mile  was  to  uphold,  and  on  the  other  to 
those  periods  of  their  own  history  that  were  1  overthrow,  the  legitimate  action  of  the  Ho'ise 
accounted  most  fortunate;  that  with  regard  to  of  Commons.  Wan  it  possible  that  the  long 
the  popular  fears  and  jealousies  about  religion  and  hard  fought  battle  should  have  had  a  more 
and  civil  rights,  they  were  altogether  unfounded,  1  consistent  close?  It  began  in  a  secret  project  to 
for  that,  he  would  seal  his  faith  with  his  blood;  overawe  the  majority  by  bringing  up  the  army 
thai  he  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  present  to  Westminster.  It  was  continued  through  a 
establishment;  but  that,  as  for  some  ceremonies,  succession  of  organized  effort*  to  defraud  the 
in  themselves  indifferent,  he  would  not  object  I  majority  of  its  lawful  powers  by  the  pretence  of 
to  n  law  for  the  exemption  of  tender  consciences,  unlawful  constraints.  And  it  was  to  be  ended, 
provided  the  measure  were  proposed  with  mo-  surely  with  no  inappropriateness,  after  a  secret 
desty  and  submission;  that  he  hail,  on  the  other  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  bribe  with  place  the 
hand,  to  complain  of  seditious  and  scandalous  most  distinguished  of  the  leaders  of  the  majority, 
pamphlets  and  sermons,  which  he  was  amazed  by  an  attempt  openly  to  strike  them  down, 
to  find,  had  so  many  readers  and  hearers,  and  I 
which  it  was,  therefore,  his  province  condignly 


CHAPTER  XV IT. 


to  punish;  that  again,  as  to  civil  rights  and 

interests,  he  had,  in  those  many  excellent  laws 

which  had  been  passed  in  the  present  I'arlia-    The  big,,0>"  *"o{est  and  u'«'/"/"'M?  f,om  Pa,h'"- 

mint.      They  are    impeached   and  sent  to  the 

Toner.     The  king  impeaches  I'ym,  Hampden, 

Strode^  Jfollis,  fftuUrig,  and  Lord  Kimholton. 

Preparations  for  their  seizure.     The  jn-ople  to 

he  fired  upon.     Charles  attempts  to  seize  the 

Fire  Members  in  the  J  louse.   'The  scene  described. 

'The  ting  foiled.     The  accused  harlniired  in  the 

City.    Charles  at  (inildhall.    His  speech.  'The 

City  aijaiusl  the  Court.    Action  of  the  Commons. 

Charles  ipiits  London.    The  Fire  Members  return 

in  triumph  to  Westminster.     'The  Issue  of  the 

attempted  arrest. 

a.d.  1C42. 

The  year  1641  closed  ominously.  There  had 
been  harsh  words  spoken  and  some  blows, 
and  even  some  sword-thrusts,  exchanged  between 


incut,  erected  many  monuments  of  his  princely 
and  fatherly  care  of  his  people;  that  with  regard 
to  his  ministers,  he  neither  had  protected  them 
nor  would  in  future,  but  the  right  of  choosing 
them  he  would  never  renounce.  "If.  notwith- 
standing this,  any  malignant  party  shall  take 
heart,  and  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  peace  ami 
happiness  of  their  country  to  their  own  sinister 
ends  and  ambition,  under  whatever  pretence  of 
religion  and  conscience;  if  they  shall  endeavour 
to  lessen  my  reputation  ami  interest,  and  to 
weaken  my  lawful  power  and  authority;  if  they 
shall  attempt,  by  discountenancing  the  present 
laws,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  government,  that 
all  disorder  and  confusion  may  break  in  upon 
us;   I  doubt  not  but  tiod  in  his  good  time  will 


discover  them  to  me,  and  that  the  wisdom  and  the  citizens  who  floeked  to  Westminster,  and  the 

courage  of  my  high  court  of  Parliament  will  military  adventurers  who  formed  a  volunteer 
join  with  me  in  their  suppression  and  punish-  I  guard  to  the  king.  Even  Clarendon  censures 
ment."                                                            1  the  latter,  and  admits  that  they  provoked  the 

This  answer  availed    nothing.     The  breach  strife.    These  reckless  and  desperate  soldiers  of 

was  widening,  and  to  heal  it  now  seemed  im-  fortune  were  not  only  accepted  but  were  en- 

[Kjssible.    Charles    issued    a   Proclamation    for  couraged  on  the  part  of  the  king,  without  their 

conformity  to  the  established  worship,  and  it  antecedents  being  curiously  inquired  into,  and 

was  strongly  suspected  that  this  denoted  a  pur-  without  their  scoffs  and  attacks  upon  the  citizens 

pose  to  enforce  the  abhorred  ceremonies;   and  being  checked.    It  was  one  of  the  complaints 

this  in  the  face  of  a  growing  demand  for  the  made  by  the  Commons  to  the  king  that  he  hail 

entire  abolition  of  episcopacy.    A  new  lienle-  enlisted  these  desperadoes  as  a  perpetual  guard, 

nant  of  the  Tower  was  appointed  in  the  royal  in  a  manner  not  warranted   by  the  laws;  nor 

interest,  and  this  was  regarded  with  dislike  by  did  he  attempt  to  deny  this  as  he  did  other 

both  the  Parliament,  and  the  City  as  threaten-  things.    There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 

ing  to  overawe  the  patriot-party.    The  question  there  was  on  the  part  of  Charles  and  his  friends 

as  to  the  control  of  the  militia  had  also  been  a  deliberate  design  to  force  on  a  collision,  for 

raised,   and    still    was    unsettled ;    and    in  the  which  the  prevailing  excitement  and  confnsion 


existing  temper  of  the  Commons  this  was  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  a  direct  collision. 

Such  were  the  stages  of  a  conflict,  throughout 


offered  many  opportunities.  If,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  Charles  had  acted  fairly,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  given  him  a 


very  steadily  maintained,  of  which  the  object    fair  chance  of  retrieving  the  public  confidence. 
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Such  was  the  opinion  of  Clarendon,  who  di6-  of  York  and  Canterbury,  whose  qnweoilj  per- 
tiuctly  Btates  that  the  fury  of  opposition  had  sonal  conflicts  had  been  the  scandal  of  the  town 
abated,  that  a  reaction  had  begun  to  take  place,  for  years,  lodged  together  within  the  same 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  had  taken  part   prison  walls. 

against  the  king  were  desirous  of  an  honourable  A  counter-move  was  about  to  be  made  on 
and  complete  reconciliation,  and  that  the  more  behalf  of  the  king.  On  Monday,  January  3, 
violent  (or,  as  it  soon  appeared,  the  more  |  1642,  Attorney-General  Herbert  in  the  king's 
judicions)  members  of  the  popular  party  were  j  name  accused  before  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  Pyui, 
declining  in  credit.  The  event  soon  showed,  Hampden,  Strode,  Mollis,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
however,  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  and  Lord  Kimbolton,  as  being  guilty  of  higl 
really  understood  how  much  inhumanity  and  treason.  Seven  articles  were  presented,  which 
fraud  lay  hidden  under  the  language  and  de-  charged  them  with  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
meanonr  of  the  king.  government  and  laws;    with   an  endeavour  to 

On  the  29th  of  December,  1G41,  the  bishops  alienate  the  jieople  from  the  king  by  foul  aspcr- 
sent  a  protestation  to  the  House  of  Lords,  j  sions  (referring  to  the  Grand  Remonstrance); 
stating  that  such,  hod  been  the  tumults  in  with  seeking  to  temper  with  the  army;  with 
Westminster  for  the  last  three  days,  and  so  communications  addressed  to  the  Scottish  rebels; 
obstructed  and  menaced  had  they  been  in  the  with  subverting  the  rights  and  very  being  of 
attempt  to  take  their  seats,  that  they  did  not  Parliaments;  with  having  raised  tumults;  with 
mean  again  to  sit  or  vote  until  effectually  having  levied  war  against  the  king.  Clarendon 
secured  by  his  Majesty  from  the  repetition  of  states  that  their  lordships  were  "appalled." 
such  affronts,  indignities,  and  dangers;  where-  j  They  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee  to 
fore  they  protested  against  all  laws,  orders,  search  the  records  for  precedents,  and  mean- 
votes,  resolutions,  and  determinations,  as  null  while  declined  the  Attorney-General's  demand 
and  of  no  effect,  "which,  in  their  absence,  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  Lord  Kimbolton 
since  the  27th  of  this  instant  month  of  Decern-  rose  on  the  instant  and  denied  the  charges, 
l«er,  1641,  have  nlready  passed;  as  likewise  demanding  full  investigation;  and  this  resolute 
against  all  such  us  shall  hereafter  puss  dnring  the  I  act  so  cowed  Lord  Digby,  who  was  in  the  secret 
time  of  their  forced  and  violent  absence."  The  and  who  had  consented  to  move  the  commit- 
immcdiate  effect  of  this  daring  act  was  to  excite  ment,  that  he  dared  not  attempt  it 
both  Houses  into  at  once  disabling  its  abettors  ,  While  this  was  being  done,  royal  messengers 
fr«>m  such  power  of  further  mischief  as,  if  the  I  were  sent  to  the  private  houses  of  the  accused 
protest  had  been  admitted,  or  even  passed  by  to  seal  up  their  books  and  papers,  and  iutima- 
in  mere  silence  and  contempt,  they  might  there-  '  tion  of  this  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Corn- 
after  have  exerted  fatally.  If  such  a  protest  mons  while  Pym  was  speaking  on  the  point  of 
were  carried  into  its  next  stage,  what  was  !  the  king's  recent  refusal  to  grant  them  a  city 
known  to  be  the  most  cherished  hope  of  the  guard.  As  soon  as  the  act  of  sealing  up  was 
king,  that  he  might  be  able  one  day  to  revoke  reported,  the  Mouse  voted  it  a  breach  of  privi- 
all  the  popular  concessions  of  the  past  moment-  lege,  ami  a  message  was  instantly  prepared  to 
ons  year,  on  the  ground  that  Parliament  had  be  sent  to  the  Lords  for  a  conference.  As  the 
not  been  free,  was  open  to  attainment  by  him  deputation  was  about  to  leave  for  this  purpose, 
at  no  distant  time.  Within  half-an-hour  of  the  the  king's  serjeant-at-arms  presented  himself 
protestation  being  received,  it  was  voted  a  with  a  royal  message  for  the  instant  surrender 
breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges  and  being  of  the  five  members  just  impeached  before  the 
of  Parliaments;  and  after  conference  between  ,  Lords  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  The  Mouse 
the  Houses,  Glyn  was  sent  up  from  the  Com-  ordered  the  serjeant  to  withdraw,  and  then 
rnuns  to  impeach  the  bishops  for  an  endeavour  |  resolved  to  send  an  answer  to  the  king  by  four 
to  subvert  the  very  existence  of  Parliaments,  j  of  their  own  number,  (two  being  privy  couu- 
and  therein  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm;  )  cillors,)  that  his  message  being  matter  of  great 
and  by  eight  o'clock  that  night,  ten  out  of  the  consequence,  and  concemiiig  the  privileges  of  all 
twelve  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  the  Commons  of  Euirland,  would  be  taken  into 
other  two,  by  reason  of  their  great  age,  ("and  serious  consideration  by  the  House,  which  in 
indeed  of  the  worthy  parts  of  one  of  them,  the  all  humility  and  duly  would  attend  his  Majesty 
learne  !  Bishop  of  Durham,")  to  the  custody  of  with  an  answer  with  as  much  speed  as  the  greai- 
tbe  Black  Hod.  And  so  that  bitter  night  of  ness  of  the  business  would  permit,  and  that  the  said 
frost  and  snow,  that  ushered  in  the  closing  day  accused  members  in  the  meantime  should  be  ready 
of   that    eventful    year,   saw    the    aichbishops    to  answer  any  legal  charge  made  against  them. 
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The  five  no-used  members  were  then  ordered 
to  attend  Way  by  day  until  further  directions. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  Mouse  should  sit  in 
(irand  Committee  on  the  following  morning, 
and  also  that  a  requisition  for  an  armed  guard 
should  at  once  he  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  conference  with  the  Lords  concerning  the 
sealing  up  of  the  papers  and  effects  resulted  in 
a  joint  declaration  of  breach  of  privilege,  and 
the  House  gave  order  for  its  serjeant  to  break 
the  seals  and  to  arrest  the  persons  who  had 
affixed  them. 

During  the  night  of  that  third  of  .luuuaiy, 
If.  12,  schemes  were  being  matured  at  Whitehall 
for  Striking  one  great  and  deadly  blow  at 
English  liberties.  The  details  are  somewhat 
confused  and  perplexing,  but  the  clear  outcome 
of  all  is  that  Charles  determined  to  forestall  the 
Commons  by  going  in  person  with  an  armed 
force  on  the  morrow  to  arrest  the  five  members. 
Whether  this  was  done  at  his  own  instance,  or 
at  that  of  the  queen,  and  without  the  know- 
ledge or  concurrence  of  his  ministerial  advisers, 
are  questions  that  cannot  be  positively  decided ; 
but  taking  all  the  preceding  circumstances  into 
consideration,  (and  especially  the  armed  bravos 
whose  services  hail  been  accepted  some  days 
before,  and  who  had  already  shown  of  what 
they  were  capable  by  "chasing"  the  people  in 
the  public  ways,)  the  plan  was  not  so  sudden 
as  the  apologists  of  Charles  have  laboured  to 
assert.  One  thing  is  now  positively  revealed 
by  documents  in  the  Record  Office,  that  at 
midnight  on  the  third  of  January,  Secretary 
Nicholas,  by  command  of  the  king,  sent  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  a  counter-warrant  to  that  which 
had  been  already  dispatched  by  the  Commons, 
instructing  him,  not  merely  to  refuse  to  the 
Commons  the  guard  they  had  desired,  but  in 
its  place  to  patrol  such  a  guard  for  the  royal 
service,  with  orders  for  its  immediate  employ- 
ment in  suppressing  and  dispersing  all  tumults, 
disorders,  and  assemblages  of  the  people  in  the 
streets  of  the  city;  and  with  instructions,  in 
case  persons  so  assembling  should  refusa  to 
retire  to  their  houses  peaceably,  to  fire  upon 
them  with  loaded  bullets.  The  express  words 
are  as  follows:  —  '  Our  will  and  command  is  that 
you  take  especiall  care  that  none  of  Our  trained 
bands  be  raised  without  speciall  warrant  from 
us,  and  wee  shall  take  in  Q*  royall  core  thai 
nothing  shall  be  doti  to  the  prejudice  or  dis- 
lurba.tce  of  O?  said  Citty,  w'J1  we  shall  be  as 
vigilant  to  keepe  in  quietness  as  others  are  to 
e.igngc  &  put  into  tumult  and  disorder:  But 
in  case  yon  shall  find  any  great  numbers  of 
pe.  ple  together  in  a  tumultuary  &  disorderly 


manner  \V,Bin  Or  said  City  or  the  liberties 
thereof,  Our  will  and  command  is  that  you  then 
cilice  soe  many  of  CH  trained  bands  to  be 
raised  as  you  shall  thinke  fitt,  well  armed  snj 
provided,  and  that  you  give  order  to  suppresse 
all  such  tumults  and  disorders,  and  if  they 
shall  find  resistance,  and  that  the  persons  soe 
assembled  shall  refuse  to  retire  to  their  houses 
peaceably,  or  to  render  jn,selves  into  tin-  handes 
of  justice,  that  then,  for  the  better  keeping  of 
the  peace,  and  preventing  of  further  misclnefes, 
yon  cornand  the  Capu,  Officers,  and  Soiildiers 
of  our  said  trained  bands,  by  shooting  with  Ind- 
icts, or  otherwayes,  to  suppresse  those  tumults, 
&  destroy  6ueh  of  them  as  shall  persist  in  their 
tumultuous  waycK  and  disorders:  For  which 
this  shall  be  yo!l  warrant." 

Happily  for  the  event,  this  was  not  delivered 
in  time,  but  it  fixes  upon  Charles  the  damna- 
tory fact  that  in  deliberation  with  his  Secretary 
of  State,  he  had  provided,  in  a  certain  and  too 
probable  contingency,  (itself  the  result  of  an 
excitement  he  was  himself  creating,)  for  the 
firing  with  powder  am]  bullets  upon  assemblages 
of  his  unarmed  subjects  in  the  streets  of  the 
City  of  London. 

In  Craud  Committee  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
Pytn  replied  to  the  articles  of  treason,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House.  He  was  followed  by 
Hollis,  Haslerig,  Strode,  and  Hampden.  As 
Boon  as  the  last  had  spoken,  the  House  resolved 
on  Becking  an  instant  conference  with  the  Lords 
to  acquaint  them  that  "a  scandalous  paper  had 
been  published,  and  to  nqtiirc  their  help  in 
instituting  inquiries  as  to  who  were  its  author* 
and  publishers,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
receive  condign  punishment,  and  the  Common- 
wealth be  secured  against  such  persons."  This 
"scandalous  paper"  consisted  of  the  Articles  of 
Impeachment  which  the  king  had  issued  through 
his  Attorney-Ccneral.  Resides  this,  it  was 
resolved  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lords  to 
the  presence  of  the  royal  guard  as  a  breach  of 
privilege  and  an  interruption  to  the  freedom  of 
debate.  After  this  resolution  the  House  ad- 
journed at  noon  for  an  hour,  and  during  the 
adjournment  Lady  Carlisle  contrived  to  let  Pym 
know  that  the  king  intended  to  come  in  person 
to  arrest  him  and  the  others.  This  was  notified 
to  the  House  on  its  re-assembling,  the  accused 
all  being  present.  A  short  debate  was  carried 
on  as  to  whether  they  should  withdraw  or  not, 
during  which  one  entered  breathless  with  tidings 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  from  Whitehall 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men.  Instantly 
leave  was  given  to  the  five  members  to  retire, 
and  they  did    so  almost  at   the  moment  that 
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Charles  reached  the  door,  repairing  to  the  City 

by  rater.    Attended  by  his  halberdiers  and 

pensioners  and  by  the  miscellaneous  gathering  of 
desperadoes  already  referred  to,  to  the  number 
in  all.  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
various  witnesses,  of  between  three  ami  four 
hundred  men,  all  armed,  the  king  entered  West- 
minster Hall,  his  attendants  forming  a  lane  for 
him  on  each  side,  and  went  to  (lie  Commons1 
House,  followed  by  some  fourscore  of  them  into 
the  precinct*  of  the  chamber. 

As  he  entered,  all  the  members  rose  and  un- 
covered, and  the  king  also  removed  his  hat,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  easy,  says  Rush  worth, 
to  discern  any  of  the  Eive  Members,  had  they 
been  there,  among  so  many  bare  faces  standing 
np  together.  lint  there  was  one  face,  among 
the  Five,  which  Charles  knew  too  well  not  to 
have  singled  out  even  there;  and  hardly  had 
he  appeared  within  the  chamber,  when  it  was 
observe  I  that  his  glance  ami  his  step  were 
turned  in  the  direction  of  Pym's  seat  close  by 
the  Bar.  His  intention,  baffled  by  the  absence 
«f  lL«  popular  leader,  can  only  now  be  guessed 
at,  U-ut,  Rushworth  adds,  "his  Majesty,  not 
seeing  Mr.  Pym  there,  knowing  him  well,  went 
op  to  the  chair."  We  all,  says  D'Ewes,  stood 
and  uncovered  our  heads,  and  the  Speaker 
stood  up  just  before  his  chair.  "His  Majesty, 
as  he  came  Dp  along  the  House,  came  the  most 
part  of  the  way  uncovered,  also  bowing  to  either 
side  of  the  House,  and  we  all  bowed  again  to- 
wards him,  and  so  he  went  to  the  Speaker's 
rhair  on  the  left  hand  of  it,  coming  up  close 
by  the  place  where  I  sat,  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Clerk's  table  and  me.*"  As  he  approached 
the  chair,  Leuthal  stepped  out  to  meet  him; 
upon  which  "he  first  spake,"  says  D'Ewes, 
"saving, —  Mr,  Speaker,  1  must  for  a  tine 
make  bold  with  your  chair.'  And  then  the 
king  stepped  up  to  his  place  and  stood  upon 
the  step,  hut  sat  not  down  in  the  chair.  And 
after  he  had  looked  a  great  while,  he  spoke 
■gain:— 'Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this  occa- 
sion of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday  1  sent  a 
S  rjeant-at- Arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion 
to  apprehend  some  that  by  my  command  were 
accused  of  high  treason;  whereunto  I  did  expect 
obedience,  and  not  a  message.  And  I  must 
declare  unto  you  here,  that  albeit  no  king  that 
ever  was  in  England  shall  be  more  careful  of 
jour  privilege*,  to  maintain  them  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  power,  than  I  shall  be,  yet  you  must 
know  that  in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath 
»  privilege.  And  therefore  1  am  come  to  know 
if  any  of  these  persons  that  were  accused  are 

htre.'" 


Then  he  paused;  and  casting  his  eyes  upon 
nil  the  members  in  the  House,  said,  I  do 
not  Bee  any  of  them.  I  think  1  should  know 
them." 

"  For  I  must  tell  you,  Ceutlemen,"  he  resumed, 
after  another  pause,  "that  *o  long  as  those  per- 
sons that  I  have  accused  (for  no  slight  crime, 
but  for  treason)  are  here,  I  cannot  expect  that 
this  House  will  be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do 
heartily  wish  it.  Therefore  I  am  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  must  have  them,  wheresoever  I  find 
them." 

Then  again  he  hesitated,  stopped,  and  called 
out,— "Is  Mr.  Pym  here?"  To  which  nobody 
gave  answer.  "Well,  well!"  he  said,  "'tis  no 
mailer.  I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  an- 
other's." He  then,  says  D'Ewes,  "looked  round 
about  the  House  a  pretty  while,  to  see  if  he 
could  espie  one  of  them." 

in  answer  to  a  direct  appeal  as  to  where  Pym 
was,  Speaker  Leuthal.  rising  for  once  with  an 
extraordinary  occasion  to  true  dignity  and 
courage,  replied, — "May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
1  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak 
in  this  place,  but  as  the  House  is  pleased  to 
direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am  here;  and  I 
humbly  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon  that  I  can- 
not give  any  other  answer  than  this  to  what 
your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  demand  of  me." 

After  that  "long  pause"  described  by  I)' Ewes, 
("the  dreadful  silence,"  as  another  member 
calks)  it,)  Charles  again  addressed  the  mute 
yet  indignant  House:— "  Well ;  since  I  see  all 
the  birds  are  llown,  I  do  expect  from  you  that 
yon  shall  send  them  unto  me  as  soon  a*  they 
return  hither.  But  I  assure  you,  on  tho  word 
of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  hnt 
shall  procee  I  against  them  in  a  legal  and  fair 
way,  for  I  never  meant  any  other.  And  now, 
since  I  see  I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for,  I  think 
this  no  unfit  occasion  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  formerly,  that  whatsoever  I  have  done  in 
favour,  and  to  the  good,  of  my  subjects,  I  do 
mean  to  maintain  it.  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more,  but  tell  you  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  the  House,  you  will  send  them  to  me; 
otherwise  I  must  take  my  own  course  to  I'm  I 
them."  To  that  closing  sentence,  the  note 
left  by  Sir  Ralph  Verney  makes  a  not  un- 
important addition,  which,  however,  appear* 
nowhere  in  Rushworth's  report; — "For  their 
treason  was  foul,  and  such  an  one  as  they 
would  all  thank  him  to  discover."  If  uttered, 
it  was  an  escape  of  angry  assertion  from 
amid  forced  and  laboured  apologies,  and  bo 
far  would  agree  with  what  IV  Ewes  observed 
of  his  change  of  manner  at  the  time;  "alter  he 
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had  ended  his  speech,  he  went  out  of  the  House  there  needed  no  report  of  it  to  be  made.  And 
in  a  more  discontented  nnd  angry  passion  than  others  cried  to  adjourn  (ill  to  morrow  at  one  of 
lie  came  in,  going  out  again  between  myself  the  clock  in  the  afternoon;  upon  which  in  the 
and  the  south  end  of  the  clerk's  table  and  the  issue  we  agreed.  And  so,  the  Speaker  hnvinp 
Prince  Elector  after  him."  adjourned  (lie  House  to  that   hour,   we  rose 

lint  he  did  not  leave,  aR  he  had  entered,  in  about  half  an  hour  after  three  of  the  clock  in 
silence.     M  titterings  of  fierce  discontent  broke    the  afternoon;  little  imagining  for  the  present 

(at  least  a  greater  part  of  us)  the 
extreme  danger  we  had  escaped 
through  (Jod's  wonderful  provi- 
dence." 

"For  the  design  was,"  pur. 
sues  Sir  Simonds,  writing  at  the 
close  of  bis  day's  Journal,  ami 
before  the  entry  of  the  morrow, 
"to  have  taken  out  of  our  House 
I')"  force  and   violence  the  said 
five  members,  if  we  had  refused  to 
have  delivered  them  up  peaceably 
and  willingly,  which  for  the  pre- 
servations of  the  privileges  of  our 
House,    we  must  have  refused. 
And  in  the  taking  of  them  away, 
they   were  to  have  set   upon  us 
all,   if  we  had   resisted,   in  an 
hostile  maimer.    It  is  very  true 
that  the  plot  was  so  contrived  as 
that  the  king  should  have  with- 
drawn  out  of  the   House,  and 
pa.-snl  through  the  lobby  or  little 
room  next  without  it  before  the 
massacre  should  have  begun,  upon 
a  watchword  by  him  to  have  been 
given  upon  his  passing  through 
them.     But  'tis  most  likely  that 
those  ruffians,  being  about  eighty 
in  number,  who  were  gotten  into  the  said  lobby, 
being  armed  all  of  them  with  swords,  ami  some  of 
them  with  pistols  ready  charged,  were  so  thirsty 
after  innocent  blood  as  they  would  scarce  have 
stayed  the  watchword,  if  those   members  bad 
been  there;  but  would  have  began  their  violence 
as  Boon  as  they  had  understood  of  our  denial, 
to  the  hazard  i  f  the  persons  of  the  king  and 
the  Prince  Klector,  as  well  as  of  us.     For  one 
of  them  understanding,  a  little  before  the  king 
came  out,  that  those  five  gentlemen  were  ab- 
sent,— 'Zounds!'  said  he,  'They  are  gone,  and 
we  are  never  the  better  for  our  coming!'" 

This  was  not  the  opinion  of  D'Ewes  only. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  violence  was 
intended  and  that  Charles  went  prepared  to 
attain  his  object  by  force.  To  have  intended 
merely  to  go  and  ask  for  the  members,  and, 
having  invited  a  certain  refusal,  then  to  leave 
them   unmolested   in    their    seats,   would  have 
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out  as  he  passed  along,  and  "many  members 
cried  out  aloud,  so  as  he  might  hear  them, 
'Privilege!'  'Privilege!'"  With  those  ominous 
cries  ringing  in  his  ear,  he  repassed  to  his 
palace  through  the  lane  of  his  armed  adhc- 
rents,  ami  amid  audible  bIi  outs  of  M  evil  angary 
from  desperadoes  disappointed  of  their  prey. 

These  particulars  are  gleaned  partly  from 
Ptushworth,  and  partly  from  D'Ewes,  both  of 
whom  witnessed  the  scene.  The  former  busied 
himself  in  taking  down  the  actual  words  of  the 
king,  who  sent  for  his  written  report  that  night 
and  made  various  cancellations,  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Forster  from 
what  appears  to  be  the  original  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  D'Ewes  alone  reveals  what  took 
place  immediately  after  this  extraordinary 
scene: — "As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  the  dores 
were  shut,  the  Speaker  asked  as  if  he  should 
make  report  of  his  Majesty's  speech.  But  Sir 
.John  Huthaui  said  we  had  all  heard  it;  and 


been  indeed  to  add  supreme  folly  to  rashness. 
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Armed  men  could  have  accompanied  him  for  that  they  would  refuse  to  obey  his  summons, 
one  purp«>8<t  only,  and  this  was  baffled  by  the  and  that  the  House  would  support  them  in 
itoaet  of  the  accused ;  nor  was  it  possible  that    their  refusal.    What  course  would  then  have 


fine,  writing  of  the  occurrence  in  later  times, 
should  have  found  it  reasonably  open  to  any 
uther  construction,  if  upon  this,  aB  upon  other 
irreat  questions,  Clarendon  had  not  drawn  ofl 
to  a  false  issue  successive  generations  o{ 
rulers.     Content  to  have  profited  by  the  act, 

if  it  had  succeeded,  failure  was  unpardonable;  |  he  bad  the  inclination,  to 
»ml  every  one  in  the  confidence  of  the  king    Fortunately   for  his  fatm 


been  left  to  him?  Unless  it  be  supposed  that 
he  weut  on  this  expedition  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  milking  himself  ridiculous,  he  must  then 
have  had  recti  rse  to  force.  There  would  have 
been  u  sen  111  - ;  and  it  might  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  been  in  his  power,  even  if 

prevent  a  inussacre. 
unfortunately,  per- 


uecaiiie  eager  to  separate  himself  from  it,  to  '  haps,  for  what  he  prized  far  more,  the  inter- 
tptefc  of  it  as  apart  and  isolated  from  other  «'sts  of  his  hatred  ami  his  ambition,  the  affair 
sets  to  which  it  was  in  truth  only  a  sequel,    ended   differently.     "The   birds,"  as  he  said, 


to  treat  it  as  a  Midden  frenzy,  and  altogether 
U>  conceal  the  real  object  which  it  aimed  at, 
innl  which  might  have  been  accomplished  but 
fur  an  accident  unforseeu. 

The  attempted  arrest  was  indisputably  illegal 
in  all  its  stages.  The  only  method  by  which  the 
accused  could   be  reached  was  by  information 


H.EKT  HKIIH.K  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CKNTl'KY. 

Udore  n  grand  jury.  F.ven  so  early  as  the  time 
<>f  Kdward  the  Fourth  it  was  an  established 
maxmi  that  no  mau  could  be  arrested  by  the 
kiin,-  in  person.  As  Chief  Justice  Murkbam 
»aid  to  that  prince, — "A  subject  may  arrest 
for  treason  :  the  king  cannot;  for,  if  the  arrest 
be  illegal,  the  party  has  110  renin  I  y  against  the 


'•were  rlnwu,"  and  his  plan  was  disconcerted. 
Posterity  is  not  extreme  to  mark  abortive  crimes; 
ami  thus  the  king's  advocates  have  found  it  easy  lo 
represent  a  step  which,  but  for  a  trivial  acci- 
dent, might  have  filled  England  with  mourning 
and  dismay,  as  a  mere  error  of  judgment;  wild 
and  foolish,  but  perfectly  innocent.  Such  was 
not,  however,  at  the  time,  the  opinion  of 
any  party.  The  most  zealous  loyalists 
were  so  disgusted  and  ashamed  that  they 
suspended  their  opposition  to  the  popular 
party,  ami,  silently  at  least,  concurred  in 
measures  of  precaution  so  strong  as  almost 
to  umotiut  to  resistance.  From  that  day, 
whatever  of  confidence  and  loyal  attachment 
bad  survived  the  misrule  of  seventeen  years 
was,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ex- 
tinguished for  ever  As  soon  as  the  outrage 
had  failed,  the  hypocrisy  recommenced. 
Down  to  the  very  eve  of  this  tlagitious 
attempt,  Charles  had  been  talking  of  his 
respect  for  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and 
the  liberties  of  his  people.  He  began  again 
in  the  same  style  on  the  morrow;  but  it  was 
too  late.  To  trust  him  now  would  have  been 
insanity.  What  common  security  would  suffice 
against  a  prince  who  was  watching  his  season 
with  that  cold  and  patieut  hatred  which,  in  the 
long  run,  tires  out  every  other  passion? 

On  the  same  night,   after   Rushworth  had 


kin*."     Charles  set   all  law  at  defiance  in  his    been  sent  for  by  the  king,  a  Proclamation  was 


procedure,  and  he  almost  succeeded  in  his  at- 
tempt; so  nearly,  indeed,  that  it  would  have 
suicidal  in  the  Parliament  ever  to  trust 


It  is-  manifestly  impossible  to  acquit  him  of 
having  meditated  violence,  ami  even  bloodshed. 


issued  reiterating  the  charge  of  treason  against 
the  Five  Members,  and  closing  the  ports  against 
any  attempt  they  might  make  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. This  proclamation  is  ordinarily  con- 
founded with  that  which  forbade  all  persons, 
under  the  gravest  penalties,  to  receive  or  harbour 


He  knew  that  the  legality  of  his  proceedings  them,  and  which  was  not  issued  until  after- 

»as  denied,  and  that  some  of  the  accused  mem-  wards.    Received  and  harboured,  meanwhile,  it 

b»T»  were  men  not  likely    to  submit  peaceably  was  well  known  that  they  were  in  a  house  in 

to  an  illegal  arrest.    There  was  every  reason  to  Coleman  Street  in  the  City;   whither  already 

expect  that  he  would  find  them  in  their  places,  the  king  was  resolved  to  proceed  uext  day  tc 
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demand  thorn,  and  to  try  his  final  chances  of 
authority  and  predominant  in  thai  stronghold 
of  his  kingdom.  "The  City  of  London  at  this  I 
time  ic  |ir<  tif'iilfd  in  iiwlf  t he  wraith,  the 
Strength,  Mid  the  independence  which  had  made 
England  feared  and  honoured  throughout  the 
world.  Within  its  walls,  and  under  ihe  shadow 
and  protection  of  its  franchises,  slept  nightly 
hetw  en  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens. The  place  of  business  of  the  merchant 
in  those  days  was  also  his  residence  and  home. 
The  houses  then  recently  built  I-y  nobles  beyond 
its  prerimts,  along  the  Strand  of  the  magnifi- 
cent river,  scarcely  transcended  in  extent  or 
splendour  those  palaces  of  its  merchant  princes 
which  lurked  everywhere  behind  its  busy 
wharves  and  crowded  counting  houses.  But, 
beyond  every  such  source  of  aggrandizement 
its  privileges  were  its  power.  From  its  guilds, 
•  barters,  ami  immunities,  wrested  from  the 
needs,  or  bestowed  by  the  favour,  of  suc- 
cessive princes;  Iroin  its  <  wn  regulation  of  its 
military  as  well  as  civil  affairs;  from  its  com- 
plete and  thoroughly  organized  democracy, 
governed  and  governing  by  and  within  tself; 
it.  derived  an  influence  which  made  it  formid- 
able far  beyond  its  wealth  ami  numbers —  To 
its  honour  be  it  said,  that  from  the  hour  when 
the  cause  of  public  freedom  was  in  peril,  the 
City  of  London  cast  in  its  fortunes  unreservedly 
with  the  opposition  to  the  court.  Its  resolute 
refusal  to  join  the  league  against  the  Scottish 
Covenant,  had  Lmfllcd  the  counsels  and  wasted 
the  energies  of  Strafford;  and  it*  Trained 
Bands,  under  Skippon,  were  destined  largely 
to  contribute  to  the  final  defeat  of  the  King." 
(Forster's  "Grand  Bcinonstrance."  p.  382.) 

Throughout  that  night  of  Tuesday  the  fourth 
of  January,  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
metropolis.  Upon  intelligence  of  the  king's 
attempt,  all  the  shops  had  been  closed,  and  the 
eity  all  night  was  under  arms.  From  gate  to 
gate  passed  the  cries  of  alarmed  citizi  ns  that 
the  cavaliers  wire  entering,  that  their  design 
was  to  lire  the  City,  and  that  the  king  him- 
self was  at  their  head.  Threats  of  a  contem- 
plated seizure  of  the  arms  of  the  citizens,  by 
violent  entry  into  the  houses  under  royal  war- 
rant, increased  the  prevailing  dread  and  excite- 
ment. Nor  wns  the  feeling  likely  to  abate 
upon  rumours  spread  abroad  with  the  dawn,  of  a 
message  received  from  Whitehall,  to  the  i  fleet 
that  his  Majesty  had  matter  of  pressing  occa- 
sion to  address  to  the  L<  rd  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council,  ami  proposed  to  visit  Guildhall 
before  noon.  Warrants  of  arrest,  committed  j 
to  the  hand*  of  the  two  Sheriffs  of  London, 


preceded  him  there;  and  no  indication  was 
wanting  of  a  determined  resolve  that  he  would 
yet  cany  out  his  purpose  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  persona  of  the  accused. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
Charles  set  out  for  the  City,  with  only  hie 
usual  attendants;  relying  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  the  ultra-royalist  Lord  Mayor  and  one 
of  the  Sherfls  that  the  citizens  were  well-affected 
to  his  person  and  government.  Captain  Slingsby, 
an  eye-witness  of  what  took  place,  wrote  an 
account  of  it  to  Admiral  Pennington,  and  his 
letter  is  preserved  among  the  State-Papers. 
The  king's  reception  in  the  streets  was  not 
favourable.  Unsuppressed  cries  of  discontent 
broke  forth.  The  multitude  pressed  around 
his  coach  with  confused  shouts  of  "  Privilege  of 
Parliament!"  and  one,  less  restrained  than  the 
rest,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  flinging  into 
the  window  a  paper  on  which  was  written, — 
"To  your  Tents,  O  Israel!"  The  offence  was 
ox  pi  a  ted  at  the  Sessions;  but  the  Ten  Tribes 
hail  even  now  deserted  the  Rehoboam,  whom, 
nevertheless,  the  company  assembled  in  full 
order  and  ceremony  at  Guildhall,  received 
with  every  external  mark  of  homage  aud 
respect. 

He  at  once  addressed  them.  He  had  come, 
he  said,  to  demand  such  persons  as  he  had 
i  already  accused  of  high  treason  aud  believed 
were  shrouded  in  the  City.  He  hoped  no  good 
man  would  keep  them  from  him,  their  offences 
being  treason  and  misdemeanour  of  a  high 
nature;  and  he  desired  assistance  to  bring  them 
to  a  legal  trial.  He  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  apprehensions  the  City  had  entertained 
of  danger,  and  he  was  come  to  show  how 
much  he  relied  on  their  affections  for  his  se- 
curity and  guard,  having  brought  no  other 
with  him.  Whereas  there  had  been  suspicions 
raised  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Popish 
religion,  he  now  declared  his  wish  and  inten- 
tion to  join  with  the  Parliament  in  the  extir- 
pation not  alone  of  Popery,  but  of  all  schisms 
and  sectaries.  His  resolve  was  to  redress  all 
i  the  grievances  of  the  subject  and  to  preserve 
the  privileges  of  Parliament;  but,  again  and 
again,  according  to  Slingsby,  he  repeated,  "he 
must  question  those  Traitors."  He  justified 
the  guard  established  it  Whitehall,  and  suid  the 
reason  thereof  was  "for  securing  himself,  the 
Parliament,  and  themselves,  from  those  late 
tumults."  He  added,  says  Slingsby,  "some- 
thing of  the  Irish;  and  at  last  had  some  fami- 
liar to  the  Aldermen,"  (i.  e.,  spoke  friendly 
words,)  "and  invited  himself  to  dinner  at  the 
!  Sheriff's. "     He  was  careful  to  select  for  that 
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honour  the  one  who,  according  to  Clarendon,  served  fi.r  the  king,  when,  within  a  couple  of 
w»s  thought  to  be  lee*  inclined  U>  his  service.  I  days  after  this  visit  of  evil  omen,  its  result 


So  far,  all  had  passed  very  quietly;  in  an 
ominous  silence,  but  without  interruption. 
Then,  says  Slintrsby,  after  a  little  pause,  a  cry 
was  set  up  among  the  Common  Council, — 
"Parliament!"  "Privileges  of  Parliament!" 
And  presently  another, — "(iod  bless  the  king!" 
These  two,  he  writes,  "continued  both  at  once 
a  good  while,  I  kuow  not  which  was  loudest." 
Sufficiently  decisive  evidence  out  of  such  lips, 
that  the  resistance  to  the  loyal  ejaculation  must 
indeed  have  been  stoutly  and  sturdily  main- 
tained. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the 
sequel,  as  related  by  this  eye-witness  who  was 
favourable  to  the  king.    "  After  some  knocking 


declared  itself  in  a  formal  answer  front  the 
magnates  of  the  City  to  the  demand  he  had 
made  for  safe  delivery  into  his  custody  of  the 
bodies  of  Pym,  Hampden,  ami  the  rest.  He 
hail  to  receive  their  furred  and  robed  deputa- 
tion in  Whitehall;  and  to  listen  while  Mr. 
Recorder  read  aloud  their  petition,  representing 
the  dangers  which  had  arisen,  and  the  greater 
dangers  that  were  impending  from  the  mis- 
understanding between  his  Majesty  and  his 
Parliament;  and  praying  him  a<;ain  to  resort  to 
the  advice  of  that  great  council,  to  abstain 
from  further  fortifying  Whitehall  or  the  Tower, 
to  place  the  latter  fortress  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons of  trust,  to  remove  all  unusual  military 


for  silence,  the  Kinge  comnunded  one  to  speake    companies  and  armaments  from  the  precincts  of 


if  they  hail  any  thiuge  to  say.  One  said, — 'It 
is  the  vote  of  this  Court  that  your  Ma"° 
hear?  the  advice  of  your  Parlament.'  But 
presentlie  another  answered, —  'It  is  not  the 
vote  of  this  Court:  it  is  your  owwn  vote!' 
The  Kynge  replyed, —  Who  is  that  says  I  do 
not  take  the  advyce  of  my  Parlament:  I  do 
take  their  advyce  and  will:  but  I  must  distin- 
guish between  the  Parlament  and  some  Tray- 
tors  in  it:  and  those,'  (Slingsby  tells  us  that 
he  again  and  again  repented  this,)  'he  would 
bring  to  tryall— tryall!"'  Then  there  was 
silence  again:  but  presently  and  quite  unex- 
pectedly arose  another  highly  characteristic  in- 
lerruplion.  "Another  bold  fellow,  in  the  lowest 
ranke,  stoode  upp  upon  a  forme,  ami  cryed  'The 
Pri\ik-es  of  Parlament!'  And  another  cryed 
ooi. — 'Observe  the  man,  apprehend  him!'  The 
Kini;  uiddly  replied, — '  I  have  and  will  observe 
»ll  privileges  of  Parlament,  but  no  privileges 
mi  protect  ft  traitor  from  a  tryall— tryall !' 
And  sue  departed.  In  the  outer  hall  were  a 
enilt'ttidc  of  the  ruder  people,  who,  as  the 
king  Ment  out,  sett  up  a  greater  cry— -The 
Privilege  of  Parlament!*" 

Through  these  "ruder  people"  he  pp.ssed  to 
Sheriff  tiarrett's  house,  was  nobly  entertained 
therein  until  three  o'clock,  and,  with  the  fatal 
and  determined  shout  of  "Privilege!"  "Privi- 
lege!" again  raised  from  the  lips  of  thousands, 
returned  to  Whitehall.  He  had  thrown  and 
loot  the  stake ! 

On  his  return  from  the  City,  Charles  with 
bis  own  hand  drafted  another  Proclamation, 
enjoining  all  loving  subjects  to  use  diligence  in 
•pprcbending  the  Five  Members,  and  pro- 
hibiting any  from  harbouring,  relieving,  or 
m»iuiaining  them. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  worse,  trial  was  re- 


his  palace,  to  appoint  a  known  and  approved 
guard  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  further  to  restrain  I  heir  liberly, 
or  proceed  against  the  members  lately  accused 
otherwise  than  according  to  Parliamentary  right 
and  privilege. 

While  the  king  was  in  the  City  Parliament 
had  met.  The  agitation  of  the  previous  day 
bad  not  subsided.  The  first  net  was  to  order 
that  the  doors  bo  locked,  ami  the  outer  lob- 
bies cleared  of  all  persons  but  servants  to 
members;  that  no  member  should  offer  to  go 
without  leave;  ami  that  some  should  send  forth 
their  servants,  to  see  what  numbers  of  people 
were  repairing  towards  Westminster.  So  pre- 
p  ired  and  watchful  for  other  than  the  conflicts 
of  debate,  and  with  bands  nervously  clutching 
at  less  peaceful  weapons,  there  sat  this  day  two 
hundred  and  sixty  members,  and  among  them 
nearly  ninety  of  the  party  of  the  king.  The 
Royalists  had  not  assembled  in  such  force  since 
the  debate  and  division  of  the  15th  of  December, 
on  the  printing  of  the  Remonstrance.  When 
j  D'Kwes  entered  the  House,  he  found  (j'rimstoit, 
I  the  member  for  Colchester,  speaking  of  "(he  great 
breach  of  their  privileges  by  his  Majesty's  eom- 
1  ing  to  the  House  yesterday  with  so  great  a 
number  of  officers  of  the  late  army,  ami  m<  n 
desperate  of  purpose  and  in  fortune,  armed 
some  of  them  with  halberds  and  swords,  others 
with  swords  and  pistols;  demanding  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  Mr.  Pym  and  other  members  of 
the  House;  whom  he  accused  of  high  treason. " 

This  speech  struck  the  right  chords,  ami 
elicited  a  hearty  response.  The  supreme  power 
and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament  was  asserted  ;  the 
late  outrage  was  ascribed  to  evil  counsellors; 
ami  the  old  right  of  free  speech  and  free  vod  s 
within  the  House  was  ably  vindicated.    A  com- 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  ft  declaration 
in  accordance  with  this  speech  and  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  returned  with  a  long 
and  able  document  which  had  been  already 
prepared  for  adoption.  D'Ewcs  describes  it  as 
containing  "in  substance  that  his  Majesty  had 
yesterday  broken  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
by  coining  hither  with  a  great  number  of  armed 
men,  and  striking  terror  into  the  members. 
And  though  we  could  not  sit  here  in  safety, 
nor  properly  fall  upon  the  agitation  or  handling 
of  any  business  till  we  had  vindicated  our  privi- 
leges, yet  our  care  to  uphold  this  common- 
wealth, and  the  consideration  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  Ireland,  had  induced  us  Hist  to 
adjourn  this  House  to — "  (a  blank  was  left  for 
the  day)  "and  to  appoint  a  grand  committee  to 
sit  at  Guildhall  in  London  at  three  of  the  cluck 
this  afternoon,  to  consider  of  the  means  of  our  j 
safety  and  of  the  assistance  of  Ireland,  and  to 
authorize  the  select  committee  of  Irish  affairs  to 
sit  when  and  where  they  pleased."  This  was 
adopted  on  a  division  by  one  hundred  and  seventy 
to  eighty-six,  and  from  that  day  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  the  House  met  as  a  Committee 
under  the  protection  of  the  sturdy  citizens,  who, 
according  to  D'Ewes,  shewed  "great  cheer." 
The  absolute  illegality  of  e\ery  successive  step 
in  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members 
was  clearly  set  forth,  and  it  was  voted  a  breach 
of  privilege  of  Parliament;  "which  motion  of 
mine  was  approved  by  the  Committee,  ami  the 
same  was  resolved  upon  the  question,  and  ordered 
by  the  Committee  accordingly." 

There  was  no  further  objection  to  the  reso- 
lutions submitted.  "We  proceeded,"  says 
D'Ewcs,  "to  vote  it  a  breach  of  privilege  of 
Parliament,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
for  any  person  to  arrest  any  of  the  said  mem- 
bers by  colour  of  such  warrants;  and  we  de- 
clared them  public  enemies  of  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  also  further  resolved  upon  the 
question,  and  ordered  by  the  Committee,  that 
to  arrest  any  member  of  either  House  without 
consent  of  that  House  whereof  such  person  was 
a  member,  was  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  any  person  who  should  do  arrest 
such  member  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Which  votes  being 
put  and  ordered,  it  was  moved  that  a  Sub- 
Committee  might  be  appointed  to  go  out,  and 
to  draw  out  a  Declaration  to  this  purpose." 
This  was  done,  aud  a  clause  was  added  dis- 
claiming any  intention  to  shield  from  legal 
trial  and  just  punishment  any  members  who 
were  guilty  ol  treason  or  other  misdemeanour. 


As  another  attempt  at  forcible  arrest  was  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  City  Train  Bands 
were  called  out,  to  the  number  of  forty 
thousand  completely  armed,  and  "near  a 
hundred  thousand  more  that  had  halberds, 
swords,  clubs,  and  the  like." 

Among  other  things,  tho  Committee  took  the 
evidence  of  persons  who  were  present  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  day  of  the  attempted  arrest, 
and  who  deposed  to  the  threatening  words  and 
actions  of  the  armed  men  who  accompanied  tho 
king.  Another  royal  Proclamation  for  the 
arrest  was  replied  to  by  two  resolutions,  de- 
claring it  to  be  "false,  scandalous,  and  illegal;" 
and  denouncing  as  an  enemy  to  the  Common- 
wealth any  person  who  should  trouble  or  molest 
those  who  were  defending  the  Parliament. 
Major-General  Skippon  was  appointed  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Tower  ami  chief  of  the 
City  Militia.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Five 
Members  should  attend  the  Committee  on  Mon- 
day morning.  On  the  day  before,  London  was 
unusually  full.  Four  thousand  squires  and  free- 
holders had  ridden  up  from  Buckinghamshire 
for  the  protection  of  Hampden;  and  another 
concourse  had  arrived  with  a  petition  in  favour 
of  Pym.  On  the  Monday,  the  accused  entered 
the  Committee  and  took  their  seats  amid  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  both  within  and  without 
the  Grocers'  Hall,  to  which  an  adjournment  had 
taken  plaee.  From  tho  mariners  ol  the  Port 
of  London  and  from  the  citizens  at  large  came 
offers  of  escort  and  protection  on  the  proposed 
return  to  Westminster;  which  offers  were 
accepted.  Technically,  this  was  raising  troops 
without  the  royal  commission,  and  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  act  incurred  a  charge  of  trea- 
son; but  it  was  done  in  pure  Belf-defence,  and 
it  was  a  solemn  declaration  of  a  purpose  never 
to  recede  until  the  popular  rights  were  won.  The 
step  was  taken  advisedly  and  as  the  result  ot 
debate  and  resolutions,  wherein  it  was  declared 
that  all  this  should  be  held  good  and  acceptable 
service,  and  legal,  and  that  it  should  bo 
accounted  to  be  for  the  safety  of  the  king, 
the  kingdom,  and  Parliament. 

Tidings  of  all  this  were  carried  to  Charles  at 
Whitehall,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  Committee's 
sitting  he  suddenly  quitted  London  tirst  for 
Hampton  Court  and  then  for  Windsor.  Queen 
Henrietta  thence  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a 
scheme  which  had  been  foiled  on  an  earlier 
occasion,  and  repaired  to  Holland  with  the 
crown  jewels,  upon  which  she  raised  two  mil- 
lions sterling  for  the  exigencies  of  the  king. 
Charles  never  again  saw  Whitehall  until  he 
was  led  through  it  to  the  scaffold. 
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On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1642,  the  Five  Members, 
escorted  on  either  shore  by  the  Trained  Bands 
nf  London  and  Southwark,  passed  up  the  river 
to  Westminster,  attended  also  by  a  fleet  of 
vessels  and  long  boats,  armed  and  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers.  Arrived  within  the 
House,  the  Speaker  and  all  the  Members  rose 
to  receive  them,  and  then,  while  Hampden, 
Mollis,  Haslerig,  and  Strode  stood  silent  and 
uncovered.  Pym  tendered  in  the  most  earnest 
language  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Undon.  He  said  that  he  could  not  but  refer 
to  the  unexampled  scene  they  had  that  day 
witnessed.  Such  had  been  the  kindness  and 
il.e  affection  they  had  found  in  the  city,  that  if 
the  mode  of  expressing  it  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion  bad  been  somewhat  unnsual ,  the 
honour  of  the  Honse  was  nevertheless  engaged 
to  protect  and  defend  the  citizens  against  all 
possible  consequences  thereof. 

The  day  after  the  return  of  the  Five  Mem- 
oers.  Charles  sent  a  message  to  say  that  he 
waived  the  impeachment  and  intended  to  pro- 
ceed thereupon  in  an  unquestionable  way.  The 
next  morning,  replying  at  Windsor  to  the 
Petition  of  the  Freeholders  of  Bucks,  be  told 
Mr.  Hampden's  constituents,  not  that  the  charge 
•w  withdrawn,  bat  that  he  would  much  rather 
that  worthy  gentleman  should  prove  innocent 
than  be  found  guilty;  and  that  meanwhile  he 
should  not  consider  his  crimes  as  in  any  sort 
reflecting  upon  those  good  subjects  who  bad 
elected  him  as  their  knight  of  the  Shire.  Eight 
days  later,  the  House  asked  for  proofs  of  the 
charge;  to  which  after  three  days  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  disclose  his  proofs,  but  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  preferring  an  indict- 
ment at  common  law  in  the  usual  way.  Nine 
day«  later,  the  Honse  demanded  once  more  to 
be  informed,  before  a  special  day  named,  as  to 
the  nature  and  proofs  of  the  alleged  treason, 
with  a  view  to  early  and  legal  trial  thereof;  to 
which  the  king  replied  by  abandoning  the  in- 
tended prosecution  altogether,  and  by  offering  a 
general  pardon.  The  House  then  specifically 
elaimed  as  their  right,  under  certain  Statutes 
which  they  cited,  that  the  king  should  not  only, 
in  addition,  clear  the  members  personally,  but 
give  up  the  names  of  the  counsellors  under  whose 
advice  they  had  unjustly  suffered.  Still  he  was 
immoveable.  A  Bill  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Members  was  thereupon  passed,  and  an  im- 
of  the  Attornoy-Oeneral  voted. 


When  Charles  and  his  armed  attendants 
pasted  through  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 


mons,  the  Civil  war  was  in  effect  begun.  There 
was  an  interval  of  only  six  days  between  this 
and  the  king's  flight  from  Whitehall.  His 
actions  during  those  days  showed  no  change  of 
purpose.  On  the  night  of  the  attempted  arrest 
he  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  what  he 
had  done  and  closing  the  ports.  The  next 
morning  he  issued  warrants  to  the  Sheriffs  ol 
London  and  wont  in  person  to  the  City  to  de- 
mand the  accused.  The  samo  evening  he  issued 
a  second  Proclamation  against  harbouring  the 
men  whom  he  designated  as  traitors.  On  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  January  he  sent  a 
Serjeant  into  the  City  to  make  another  attempt 
at  arrest;  and  on  the  following  day  he  issued 
a  third  Proclamation,  similar  in  substance  to 
the  others,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  vote  of 
tbe  Urand  Committee  inviting  the  accused 
publicly  to  resume  their  places  as  representatives 
of  the  people.  Thus  it  had  become  clear  that 
the  attempt  upon  the  Members  could  not  bo 
defeated  without  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  the  king.  He  could  not  remain  at 
Whitehall  if  they  returned  to  Westminster. 
Charles  raised  the  issue;  the  Commons  accepted 
it;  and  thus  began  the  great  Civil  War.  The 
king  drew  the  sword  upon  the  day  when  he 
went  with  bis  armed  followers  to  arrest  the 
Five  Members  in  their  places  in  the  House. 
The  House  of  Commons  unfurled  their  standard 
on  the  day  when,  declining  to  surrender  their 
members,  they  branded  as  a  "Scandalous  Paper" 
the  articles  of  impeachment  issued  by  the  king. 
From  that  time  even  the  moderates  among  the 
popular  party  were  compelled  to  regard  him  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.  From  that  time  the  Parlia- 
ment was  compelled  to  surround  itself  with  armed 
defenders.  From  that  moment,  as  Clarendon 
expresses  it,  the  carriage  of  Hampden  became 
fiercer,  that  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away 
the  scabbard.  For,  from  that  moment,  it  must 
have  been  evident  to  every  impartial  observer 
that,  in  the  midst  of  professions,  oaths,  and 
smiles,  the  tyrant  was  constantly  looking  for- 
ward to  an  absolute  away  and  to  a  bloody 
revenge. 

In  bis  "Monarchy  or  No  Monarchy,"  Wil- 
liam Lilly  expressly  records  his  opinion  that 
the  mad  act  of  the  fourth  of  January,  1642,  cost 
Charles  tbe  First  his  crown.  After  remarking 
that  the  result  proved  that  the  king  had  really 
no  evidence  against  the  accused  members  but 
his  own  thoughts,  as  he  himself  confessed,  Lilly 
proceeds.  'And  surely,  had  it  been  in  his 
power  to  have  got  their  bodies,  he  would  have 
served  these  members  as  he  did  Sir  John  Eliot, 
whom  without  cause  he  had  committed  to  tho 
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Tower,  and  never  won)-!  either  release  him,  or  |  from  his  accession  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long 


show  cause  of  his  commitment,  till  his  death. 
This  rash  action  of  the  king's  lost  him  his 
crown.  For.  as  he  was  the  first  of  kings  that 
ever,  or  so  imprudently,  hrake  the  privileges  by 
his  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament,  ho,  by  that  unparalleled 
demand  of  his,  he  utterly  lost  himself  and  loft 


Parliament,    had    been    a  continued  Course  of 

oppression  and  treachery  

"Ho  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
"wn  friends,  usurped  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lature, raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  quartered  troops  on  the  people  in 
the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.    Not  a 


scarce  any  possibility  of  reconcilement;  he  not    single  session  of  Parliament  had  passed  without 


being  willing  to  trust  them,  nor  they  to  trust 
him,  who  had  so  often  failed  him.  The  king  lost 
bis  reputation  exceedingly  by  this  his  im- 
provident and  unadvised  demand;  yet,  not- 
withstanding his  failure  of  success  in  the 
attempt,  so  wilful  and  obstinate  was  he,  in 
pursuance  of  that  preposterous  course  he  in- 
tended, and  so  desirous  to  compass  the  bodies 
of  those  five  members,  that  the  next  day  he 
posted  and  trotted  into  the  City  to  demand  the 
members  there,  lie  convened  a  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall,  and  the  Commons'  Council  assembled; 


some  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  freedom  of 
debate;  the  right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated ; 
arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  un- 
warranted imprisonments,  were  grievances  of 
daily  occurrence.  If  these  things  do  not  justify 
resistance,  the  Revolution  was  treason;  if  they 
do,  the  Ureal  Rebellion  was  laudable." 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  given  her  own  view  of 
the  character  of  Charles;  and  dark  as  the  portrait 
ia,  it  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  the  general 
opinion  of  her  party  concerning  him.  "The 
example  of  the  French  king  was  propounded  to 


but  mum  could  he  get  there;   for  the   word  i  him,  and  he  thought  himself  no  monarch,  so 


'London  Deny'  was  then  fresh  in  every  man's 
month."  Lilly's  reference  is  to  a  recent  for- 
feiture of  the  Irish  possessions  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Comparison  of  the  "  Great  Rebellion"  with  the 
"  Glorious  Herniation."  Charles  untrustwtirthy. 
His  letters  to  the  Queen.  His  position  relative 
to  the  Church.  The  religious  element  in  the 
controversy.  Bishop  Hall,  "  Smectymnuus" 
and  John  Milton.  Power  and  influence  of  the 
latter.  Houne  of  Commons'  "  Committee,  for 
Scandalous  Ministers."  A  Civil  War  inevitable : 
Who  was  to  blame? 

ad.  1642. 

Lord  Macauley  observes  that  "ovory  veason 
which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  may  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  I 


long  as  his  will  was  confined  to  the  bounds  of 
any  law;  but  knowing  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  not  pliable  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  he 
plotted  to  suhdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a  for- 
eign force,  and  till  ho  could  effect  it,  made  no 
conscience  of  granting  any  thing  to  the  people, 
which  he  resolved  should  not  oblige  him  longer 
than  it  served  his  turn;  for  he  was  a  prince 
that  had  nothing  of  faith  or  trnth,  justice  or 
generosity,  in  him.  He  was  the  most  obstinate 
person  in  his  self-will  that  evor  was,  and  so 
bent  on  being  an  absolute,  uncontrollable 
sovereign,  that  he  was  resolved  to  be  such  a 
king  or  none."  It  was  this  view  of  the  king's 
character  which  led  the  Parliament  to  insist  on 
terms  of  accommodation  that  were  doomed  so 
humiliating;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  monarch 
partook  enough  of  the  temper  imputed  to  him 
in  the  above  passage,  to  choose  civil  war  rather 
than  submit  to  such  conditions. 

Herein  is  to  be  found  the  secret:  the  king 
was  not  to  be  trusted.     Again  and  again  he 


in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  'Great  Rebel- 
lion'... Every  man,  therefore,  who  approves  of  had  assented  to  enactment*,  and  had  been  the 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold  that  the  first  to  violate  them.  Again  and  again  he  bad 
breach  of  fundamental  laws  on  the  part  of  the  j  solemnly  renounce*!  oppressive  prerogatives,  but 


sovereign  justifies  resistance.  The  question, 
then,  is  this,  -Had  Charles  the  First  broken  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England?  No  person  can 
answer  in  the  negative,  nnless  he  refuses  credit, 
not  merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against 
Charles  by  his  opponents,  but  to  the  narratives 


had  resumed  them  as  soon  as  he  dared.  Parlia- 
ment had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  no  tie 
could  bind;  with  one  who  made  and  broke  pro- 
mises with  equal  readiness:  with  one  whose 
honour  had  beeti  repeatedly  pawned  but  never 
redeemed.     His  falsehood  and  duplicity  stand 


of  the  warmest  Royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  notorious,  and  are  admitted  even  by  his  friends 
of  the  king  himself.  If  there  be  any  trnth  in  |  and  apologists.  His  conduct  with  regard  to 
any  historian  of  any  party  who  has  related  the  j  the  Petition  of  Right  was  typical  of  his  whole 
events  of  that   reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,    career.     First  he  hesitated:  then  he  intrigued; 
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next  lie  cajoled  anil  thr^at«'tif  «1 :  a^ain  he 
evaded:  at  last  he  was  willing  to  sell  his  assent 
iu  return  for  five  subsidies.  These  were  voted, 
and  the  Bill  received  his  formal  sanction, 
couched  in  the  usual  terms,  hut  no  sooner  had 
be  x»ined  his  end  and  dismissed  the  hated  Par- 
liament, than  he  returned  to  all  the  old  arbitrary 
oieasnres  and  violated  the  clauses  of  the  Act 
intended  to  ensure  the  national  rights.  Thus 
was  it  throughout  his  career.  In  his  con- 
cessions and  agreements  there  was  ever  some 
reservation,  some  quihble,  some  jesuitical  verbal 
distinction,  contrived  beforehand  to  deceive. 
This  was  asserted  to  be  so  characteristic  that  it 
•  as  not  possible  for  people  who  used  words  in 
ordinary  senses  to  pat  any  trust  in  him.  The 
letters  to  Henrietta  and  to  his  intimate  friends 
contain  instances  in  point. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  of  small  stature,  and 
possessed  a  pleasant  countenance  and  sprightly 
maimers,  but  her  temper  was  naturally  violent 
sn<i  haughty,  and  her  conjugal  fidelity  was  not 
unquestioned.  Her  religion,  and  her  notions 
regarding  the  unlimited  obedience  of  the  sub- 
ject, rendered  her  repugnant  to  many  of  the  ! 
people.  For  some  time  after  her  marriage  she  ) 
lived  on  unhappy  terms  with  her  husband,  being 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  her  household 
prie?-U5,  who  on  one  occasion  made  her  walk 
I'sreioted  to  Tyburn  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
Catholics  who  had  there  been  executed  for  trea- 
son; but  at  length  stringent  measures  were 
taken,  and  most  of  her  priests,  with  a  little 
sraiy  of  French  attendants,  were  packed  off  to 
their  own  country.  After  this,  and  especially 
lAtr  the  death  of  Buckingham,  Henrietta  con- 
trived to  rule  her  husband,  who,  it  was  thought, 
became  somewhat  uxorious;  but  it  needed  not 
•ny  external  influence  to  urge  him  on  his 
course,  for  he  possessed  more  than  enough  of 
Muart  ignorance  and  obstinacy  to  have  ruined 
himself,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  gratuitous  to 
sxrribe  to  his  wife  the  catastrophe  that  ensued. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  dated  January  18, 
1646,  after  admitting  that  he  had  given  the 
1'arlianient  "leave  to  hope  for  more  than  he 
intended, "  he  refers  almost  triumphantly  to  the 
words  in  which  his  message  was  couched,  point- 
ing out  to  the  queen  two  minute  distinctions 
which  she  bad  overlooked.  He  had  not,  he 
ftlteged,  undertaken  to  give  the  Parliament 
satisfaction,  as  she  had  understood,  bnt  merely 
to  "endeavour"  to  do  so,  •  and  the  end  aimed 
«  was  to  be  "their  security,"  bo  that  any 
tbing  which  had  in  view  "his"  security,  and  not 
'theirs,"  was  not  comprehended  within  his 
nigagonieiit 


Another  example  occurs.  He  is  commenting 
upon  a  message  relating  to  Ireland.  The  mes- 
sage ran  that  he  would  give  the  English  Parlia- 
ment full  satisfaction  "as  to  the  managing  of 
the  war."  Bnt  be  was  really  striving  at  that 
very  time  not  to  manage  the  war  but  to  make 
a  peace,  so  as  to  put  the  Irish  in  opposition  to 
the  Parliament.  What  if  the  Irish  took  him 
at  his  word?  What  if  the  peace  were  con- 
cluded, how  then  could  he  satisfy  the  Parlia- 
ment iu  the  wuy  proposed?  Charles  bids  his 
queen  observe  that  he  has  "so  penned  that 
article"  that  it  may  be  interpreted  to  suit  either 
case.  If  he  "finds  reason  to  make  peace,"  he 
remarks,  even  at  the  very  time  when  he  hail 
offered  to  the  Parliament  to  concur  with  them 
in  prosecuting  the  war,  "there"  he  assert*,  bis 
"engagement  ends."  This  fatal  trickery,  run- 
ning through  all  his  dealings,  gradually  alienated 
from  him  some  of  the  heartiest  and  most 
honest  of  his  defenders. 

He  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  Lord 
Digby,  and  this  while  he  was  negotiating  with 
the  Parliament:  'Now  for  my  own  particular 
resolution.  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  Lon- 
don, so  that  the  condition  may  be  such  that 
a  gentleman  may  own;  and  that  the  rebels  may 
acknowledge  me  king,  being  not  without  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Pres- 
byterians or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  another,  so  that  I  shall  really 
be  king  again."  Everything  in  the  conduct  of 
Charles  towards  the  parties  who  had  been  op- 
posed to  him  continued  to  be  utterly  selfish  and 
insincere.  The  Covenanters  of  Scotland;  their 
Presbyterian  friends  in  England;  and  the  In- 
dependents, all  were  to  be  duped  in  their  turn, 
and,  if  possible,  to  be  so  used  as  to  be  made  to 
bring  upon  themselves  a  common  ruin.  If  the 
real  cause  of  the  end  awaiting  this  misguided 
king  be  sought  after,  it  will  be  found  in  these 
facts.  No  man  could  trust  him.  Even  this 
grave  sin  may  not  have  justified  sending  him 
to  the  scaffold,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  sin 
the  front  of  Whitehall  would  not  have  witnessed 
its  great  tragedy. 

A  close  examination  of  the  e  letters  will  bring 
to  light  mauy  other  parts  on  which  it  will 
appear  that  Charles's  character  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  those  who  opposed  him.  The 
more  it  becomes  known,  the  more  will  the  calm 
endurance  of  these  men,  who  submitted  to  bis 
misgovernment  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
excite  wonder  and  admiration.  In  addition  to 
1  his  personal  untMMtworthiness,  Charles's  op- 
i  poneuts  alleged  that  whilst  his  people  feared 
nothing  so  much  as  a  return  to  the  dominion 
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of  Rome,  he  outraged  llio  popular  feeling  ami  wont:  That  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
facilitated  that  dreaded  return,  by  giving  his  of  England  hath  no  relation  to  the  reformation 
patronage  to  anti-protestant  innovators,  who  of  any  other  Chnrch,  and  albeit  she  is  unwilling 
dressed  up  the  national  Church  as  a  victim  really  to  censure  any  of  her  neighbours,  yet  none  of 
to  be  sacrificed  to  her  great  adversary:  they  her  true  children  who  rightly  understand  theni- 
added  that  he  protected  and  encouraged  Roman  solves,  can  with  a  safe  conscience  so  far  corn- 
Catholics  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  shewed  niunicate  with  any  of  the  Calvinists  as  to  receive 
direct  discouragement  to  Protectants  at  home  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  witii  them,  there 


JOHN  MII.TOV  WHKN  Vol' Vi- 
and abroad.  His  own  letters  substantiate  the  being  none  of  the  reformed  Churches  abroad 
charge.  On  one  occasion,  before  receiving  the  (except  the  Lutherans)  that  can  justify  the 
communion  at  Oxfonl,  he  volunteered  a  state-  succession  of  their  priests,  which,  if  this  could 
incut,  couched  in  the  most  solemn  language,  not  undoubtedly  do,  she  should  have  one  son 
declaring  his  intention  to  maintain  the  Pro-  less  for  me.  Next,  I  believe  that  bishops  are 
testantism  of  the  Church  of  England  without  any  jure  divino,  because  I  find  as  much  authority 
connivance  at  Po|>ery,  yet  in  one  of  his  letters  for  them  as  for  some  articles  of  the  creed;  ami 
to  the  queen,  writteu  at  the  same  time,  he  em-  for  the  Presbyterian  government  I  hold  it  ab- 
powered  her  to  promise  the  English  Catholics  solutely  unlawful,  one  chief  (among  many  > 
an  entire  removal  of  the  laws  enacted  against  argument  being,  that  it  never  came  into  my 
them  as  soon  as  they  had  placed  him  in  a  posi-  country  but  by  rebellion.  In  a  word,  a  con- 
tion  to  regain  his  own.  gregation  of  men  that  hath  form  and  calls 
In  another  of  his  letters  to  Henrietta,  written  themselves  a  Church,  disagrees  less  with  my 
from  Oxford,  in  164C,  Charles  desires  her  to  conscience  than  the  Presbyterians." 
understand  upon  what  grounds  in  religion  he 
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Thin  question  of  religion,  as  has  been  hefure  the  main  design  of  which  was  to  commend  the 

remarked,  cannot  he  separated  from  the  contro-  liturgy  and   Episcopacy.     Its  tone    and  spirit 

versies  of  that  time.     Many   men  were  being  contrast  favourably  with  most  of  the  puhlica- 

driren  towards  Puritanism  because  in  its  ranks  tions  on  that  side,  although  it  maintains  the 


alone  were  to  Its  found  the  ardent  and  faithful 
defenders  of  the  national  lil*>rties,  and  remem- 
bering what  so  many  of  the  abject  clergy  had 
preached  up  as  the  duty  of  subjects,  during  the 
dark  and  evil  days  when  Charles,  Laud,  and 
Strafford  ruled  absolute  without  a  Parliament, 
it  i*  not  surprising  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
came  to  be  closely  identified  with  that  of 
Puritanism.  Sot  that  under  the  latter  appella- 
tion all  are  to  be  ranged  who  resisted  illegal 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  king,  for  some 
of  these  would  have  been  disowned  by  the  severer 
Puritans,  even  if  their  own  disinclination  to  the 
name  could  have  been  overcome.    There  were 


mii.ton's  seal. 

attached  sons  of  the  Protestant  Reformed  Church 
of  Kngland,  and  there  were  men  of  great  powers 
•nd  of  undoubted  piety  among  the  despise  I 
sectaries,  who  took  the  popular  side  from 
honest  conviction;  just  as  there  were  many  who 
sided  with  the  king  from  a  traditional  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  while  they  did  not  approve  of 
many  of  his  acts.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
of  arbitrary  lines  of  distinction,  Vnd  to 
all  the  leading  men  to  their  respective 
|>laces.    During  the  twenty  years  following  the 


jtU  (lirinum  of  Episcopacy.  An  answer  to  this 
s|>eedily  appeared,  by  " Smectymnuus; "  a  ficti- 
tious appellation  composed  of  the  initial  letters 
of  the  names  of  five  Puritan  divines,  who 
undertook  to  establish  the  Scriptural  equality 
of  bishops  and  presbyters;  to  point  out  the 
occasion  of  episcopal  superiority;  to  evidence 
the  dissimilarity  between  ancient  and  modern 
bishops:  to  vindicate  the  antiquity  of  ruling 
elders;  and  to  bound  the  prelatical  Church. 
Hall  rejoined  in  "A  Defence  of  the  'Humble 
Remonstrance'  against  the  frivolous  and  false 
exceptions  of  Smectymnuus;"  and  replications 
were  issued.  But  the  controversy  is  chieHy 
interesting  to  modem  readers  from  the  fact  that 

[  Milton  took  part  in  it  by  publishing,  in  DM  I, 
•  treatise  entitled  41  Animadversions  upon  the 

|  Remonstrant's  Defence  agaiiiNt  Smectymnuus," 
and  another  in  1 1>42,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Apology  for  Smectymnuus."  John  Milton  was 
in  his  thirty-third  ye  ir  when  he  thus  entered 
the  arena  of  controversy  in  which  he  afterwards 
became  so  redoubtable  a  champion.     He  had 

I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1629,  and 
had  spent  five  happy  years  of  further  study  ami 
culture  at  Hurtoti.  in  Buckinghamshire,  whither 
his  father  hud  retired  from  business.  During 
this  period  most  of  his  minor  poems,  including 

i  "Comns,"  were  produced.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother,  in  April  lo.'S",  he  set  forth  on  a 
Continental  tour,  intending  especially  to  pass 
a  considerable  time  in  the  classic  regions  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  In  his  "Second  Defence  of 
the  People  of  England"  he  says,-  When  I 
was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Sicily  and 
Greece,  the  melancholy  intelligence  which  I 
received,  of  civil  commotions  in  England,  made 
me  alter  my  purpose;  for  I  thought  it  base  to 
oe  travelling  for  amusement  abroad  while  my 
fellow-citizens  were  fighting  for  liberty  at  home." 
His  nrdent  mind  had  caught  the  inspiration  of 


first  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament,  events  the  classic  age,  ami  was  forced  by  the  strength 
occnrral  so  swiftly,  so  suddenly,  and  so  nncx-  ,  of  its  impulse  "to  embark  on  a  troubled  sea  of 
pectedly,  and  such  a  variety  of  political  and  j  noises  and  hoarse  disputes,  from  beholding  the 


religious  complications  arose,  that  some  men 
•ho  were  among  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
party  of  progress  during  the  earlier  years  soon 
found  themselves  left  far  behind,  and  the  old 
Iftnu  and  boundaries  no  longer  sufficed  to  indi- 
cate the  |*.«ition  of  parties. 


bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  ami 
still  air  of  delightful  studies."  He  continues, 
— '-I  returned  to  my  native  country  after  an 
absence  of  one  year  and  about  three  months, 
at  the  time  when  Charles,  having  broken  the 
peace,  was  renewing  what  is  called  the  episcopal 


war  with  the  Scots,  in  which  the  royalists,  being 
Bishop  Hall  issued,  in   1640,  his  "  Humble  '  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  and  the  English, 
Remonstrance  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,"  ,  being   universally   and   justly    disaff  -cted,  the 
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necessity  of  his  affairs  at  last  obliged  hilll  t«» 
convene  a  Parliament.  As  soon  as  I  was  able, 
I  hired  a  spacious  bouse  in  the  city  for  myself 


their  damned  designs,  that  stand  now  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bottomless  pit,  expecting  the 
watchword  to  open  and  let  out  those  dreadful 


and  my  books;  where  I  again,  with  rapture,  locusts  and  scorpions,  to  reinvolve  us  in  that 
renewed  my  literary  pursuits,  and  where  I  J  pitchy  cloud  of  infernal  darkness,  where  we 
awaited  the  issue  of  the  contest,  which  I  trusted    shall  never  more  see  the  sun  of  the  truth  again; 


to  the  wise  conduct  of  Providence,  and  to  tin- 
courage  of  the  people.  The  vigour  of  the 
Parliament  had  begun  to  humble  the  pride  of 
the  bishops.  As  long  as  the  liberty  of  speech 
was  no  longer  subject  to  control,  all  mouths 
begau  to  be  opened  against  the  bishops;  some 
complained  of  the  vices  of  the  individuals,  others 


never  hope  for  the  cheerful  dawn,  never  more 
hear  the  bird  of  morning  sing!  Be  moved  with 
pity  at  the  afflicted  state  of  this  our  shaken 
monarchy,  that  now  lies  labouring  uuder  her 
throes,  and  struggling  against  the  grudges  of 

more  dreaded  calamities!  O  how  much  more 

glorious  will  those  former  deliverances  appear, 


of  those  of  the  order.  They  said  that  it  was  when  we  shall  know  them  not  only  to  have 
unjust  that  they  alone  should  dim  r  from  the  saved  us  from  greatest  miseries  past,  but  to 
model  of  other  reformed  Churches;    that  the    have  reserved  us  for  greatest  happiness  to  come  1 


government  of  the  Church  should  be  according  Hitherto  thou  hast  but  freed  us,  and  that  not 

to  the  pattern  of  other  Churches,  and  parti-  fully,  from  the  unjust  and  tyrannous  claim  of 

cularly  the  Word  of  God.    This  awakened  all  thy  foes;  now  unite  us  entirely,  and  appropriate 

my  attention  and  my  zeal.    I  saw  that  a  way  us  to  thyself;   tie  us  everlastingly  in  willing 


was  opening  for  the  establishment  of  real  liberty;  homage  to  the  prerogative  of  the  eternal  throne, 
that  the  foundation  was  laying  for  the  deliver-  "Then  amidst  the  hymns  and  hallelujahs  of 
ance  of  man  from  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  saints,  some  one  may  perhaps  be  heard  offering 
superstition;  that  the  principles  of  religion,  at  high  strains  in  new  and  lofty  measure  to 
which  were  the  first  objects  of  our  care,  would  sing  and  celebrate  thy  divine  mercies  and  mar- 
exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  vellous  judgments  in  this  land  throughout  all 
constitution  of. the  republic;  and  us  I  had,  from  ages;  whereby  this  great  and  warlike  nation, 
my  youth,  studied  the  distinctions  between  (  instructed  and  inured  to  the  fervent  and  con- 
religious  and  civil  rights,  I  perceived  that  if  I  tinual  practice  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
ever  wished  to  bo  of  use,  I  ought  at  least  not  casting  far  from  her  the  rags  of  her  whole 
to  be  wanting  to  my  country,  to  the  Church,  i  vices,  may  press  onward  to  that  high  and  happy 
and  to  so  many  of  my  fellow-Christians,  in  a  \  emulation  to  be  found  the  soberest,  wisest, 
crisis  of  so  much  danger;  I  therefore  determined  and  most  Christian  people  at  that  day  when 
to  relinquish  the  other  pursuits  in  which  1  was  Thou,  the  eternal  and  shortly-expected  King, 
engaged,  and  to  transfer  the  whole  force  of  my  shalt  open  the  clouds  to  judge  the  sever*]  king- 
talents  aud  my  industry  to  this  one  important   doms  of  the  world;  and,  distributing  national 


object.  I  accordingly  wrote  two  books  to  a 
friend,  concerning  the  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  England." 


honours  and  rewards  to  religious  and  just  com- 
monwealths, shalt  put  an  end  to  all  earthly 
tyrannies,  proclaiming  thy  universal  und  mild 


Milton  threw  himself  into  this  controversy  monarchy  through  heaven  and  earth;  where 
with  the  resolution  of  a  man  who  felt  that  upon  they,  undoubtedly,  that,  by  their  labours, 
his  single  prowess  the  fate  of  the  nation  and  counsels,  and  prayers,  have  been  earnest  for 
of  the  Church  was  suspended.  He  asked  no  the  common  good  of  religion  and  their  country, 
quarter,  and  he  gave  none.  Mis  denunciations  shall  receive,  above  the  inferior  orders  of  the 
are  terrible,  and  his  fierce  rebuke  of  prelatical  blessed,  the  regal  addition  of  principalities, 
usurpation  and  cruelty  evince  the  violence  of  [  legionB,  and  thrones,  into  their  glorious  titles, 
the  rebound  which  had  followed  the  enfranchise-  j  and  in  supremacy  of  beatific  vision,  progressing 
meiit  of  the  national  mind.  "Look  upon  this  thy  the  dateless  aud  irrevoluble  circle  of  eternity, 
poor  aud  almost  spent  aud  expiring  Church,"    shall    clasp    inseparable    hands   with   jny    and  ' 


said  the  imuiortal  bard,  in  one  of  those  seraphic 
invocations  to  the  Deity  with  which  his  writings 
abound,  "leave  her  not  thus  a  prey  to  these 
importunate  wolves  that  wait  and  think  long 
till  they  devour  thy  tender  flock;  these  wild 
boars  that  have  broke  into  thy  vineyard,  aud  left 


bliss,  in  overuieaaure  for  ever." 

Besides  the  treatise  on  "  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Causes  that  hitherto  have  hindered 
it,"  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  are 
taken,  Milton  wrote  aud  published  in  the  same 
year,  1641,  auother  work,  entitled,— "Of  Pr«- 


the  print  of  their  polluting  hoofs  on  the  souls  |  latical  Episcopacy;  and  whether  it  may  be  de- 
of  thy  servants!  O  let  them  not  bring  about   duced  from  Apostolical  Times;"  chiefly  in  reply 
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U>  Usher's  work;  and  a  third,  on  "The  Reason 
of  Chnrch  Government  urged  against  Prelaty." 
All  these,  with  his  two  Defences  of  Smeyctym- 
mms,  like  the  whole  of  his  controversial  writ- 
ings, are  characterised  by  groat  force,  acuteness, 
»nd  erudition;  and  they  effected  much  in  mould- 
ing the  public  opinion  of  the  day.  A  clear 
and  powerful  intellect  and  a  profound  moral 
sense,  such  as  Milton  p-.ssessed,  were  needed 
at  that  juncture  of  affairs  when  so  much  agita- 
tion and  unsettledncss  prevailed.  The  impu- 
dent protest  of  the  bishops,  for  which  most  of 
them  still  remained  in  prison;  the  remembrance 
of  the  in  quities  of  Land  and  his  myrmidons; 
the  practical  treason  committed  against  the 
commonwealth  by  many  of  the  Anglican  clergy ; 
the  notoriously    evil    lives  of   many   in  holy 


several  smaller  bodies,  for  the  more  prompt 
dispatch  of  business.  These  were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  their  respective  chairmen,  and 
were  known  as  Mr.  White's  committee,  Mr. 
Corbet's,  Sir  Robert  Harlow's,  and  Sir  Edward 
Decring's.  The  necessity  which  existed  for 
such  a  subdivision  of  labour  clearly  proves  that 
a  vast  number  of  clergymen  must  have  been 
subjected  to  the  scrutiny.  The  royalist  writers 
loudly  complain  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and 
charge  the  members  of  the  committee  with 
having  entered  on  their  functions  resolved  to 
deprive  the  conforming  clergy  and  in  every  way 
to  annoy  them.  If  their  representations  are  to 
be  received,  the  judgment  generally  formed  of 
the  religious  character  of  the  two  parties  must 
be  reversed,  and  the  men  of  principle,  of  sound 


orders;  and  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry  and  |  religious  views,  and  of  ministerial  fidelity,  must 
■>f  freedom,  all  were  tending  tfl  bring  about  a  j  be  sought  exclusively  amongst  those  who  have 
great  change.     Already,    in    the   year   1641,  i  hitherto  been  regarded  by   impartial   men  aa 


petitions  had  been  presented  to  Parliament  from 
til  parts  of  the  country,  complaining  of  an 
entire  dearth  of  religious  instruction,  or  of  the 
notorious  incompetency  or  vicious  conduct  of 
those  who  administered  it  A  Sub-Committee 
was  consequently  appointed  "to  consider  how 
there  may  be  preaching  ministers  set  up  where 
there  are  none;   how  they  may  be  maintained 


being  entitled  to  respect  chiefly  on  account  of 
their  loyalty;  but  although  there  may  have 
been  individual  cases  of  hardship,  it  is  indis- 
putable that  there  was  too  much  calling  for 
active  interference  and  for  repression. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a  large  number  of 
episcopal  clergymen  were  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices;  but  no  conclusion,  favourable  or  other- 


where there  is  no  maintenance,  and  all  other  j  wise  to  the  Parliament,  can  be  drawn  from 
things  of  that  nature:  also  to  enquire  of  the  |  this  fact.  The  charges  preferred  against  them 
true  grounds  and  causes  of  the  great  scarcity  and  their  opportunities  for  self- vindication, 
of  preaching  ministers  throughout  the  kingdom;  should  be  carefully  considered  before  a  correct 
and  to  consider  of  some  way  of  removing  of  judgment  on  their  case  can  be  pronounced.  If 
scandalous  ministers,  and  putting  others  in  they  were  prosecuted  from  malice,  and  if  they 
their  place."  To  facilitate  the  labours  of  this  ,  were  convicted  only  of  a  steady  adherence  to 
committee,  all  members  were  ordered  to  inform  j  their  religious  faith,  then  their  expulsion  must 
the  House  within  six  weeks  of  the  religious  1  be  condemned  as  a  manifest  invasion  of  the 
condition  of  their  respective  counties  and  rights  of  conscience;  -a  despotic  and  nefarious 
boroughs.  Mr.  White  was  chairman  both  of  I  exercise  of  power.  If,  on  the  other  haud,  it 
the  grand  committee  and  of  this  sub-committee,  |  should  appear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
which  was  called  indifferently  by  the  "Committee  i  ejected  clergy  were  men  of  immoral  lives,  or  of 
for  Preaching,"  or  "for  Scandalous  Ministers."  i  notorious  incompetency;  and  that  others  em- 
It  is  now  generally  known  by  the  latter  nppel-  i  ployed  their  official  influence  to  stir  up  the 
1st  ion.  Its  jurisdiction  was  gradually  enlarged;  people  against  the  Parliament;  then  every 
tbe  House,  devolving  on  it  from  time  to  time    impartial  mind  must  come  to   the  conclusion 


•ddmonal  labours,  for  which  new  powers  were 
required.  In  March,  1641,  it  was  directed  to 
draw  up  a  bill  against  scandalous  ministers,  and  to 
tike  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  sending 
commissions  into  the  counties  to  examine  such. 
On  the  6th  of  the  following  mouth  it  was 
referred  to  them  "to  consider  of  the  state  of 
hospitals  and  free  schools,  and  the  misemploy 


that  their  ejectment  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  loudly  called  for.  In  the  former  case  it 
was  demanded  by  religion;  and  in  the  latter,  it 
was  necessary  to  the  stability  of  society  and  the 
success  of  the  popular  cause. 

The  inquiries  instituted  by  the  committee 
referred  to  a  variety  of  matters,  such  as  drunken- 
ness, swearing,  and  debauchery;  deviation 
mem  and  abuses  of  the  revenues  ami  govern-  j  from  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of 
nient."  The  immense  number  of  petitions  and  |  England;  profanation  of  the  sabbath  by  read- 
coHipIamts  with  which  their  table  was  crowded,  1  ing  or  otherwise  countenancing  the  Book  of 
«  length  induced  the  committee  to  divide  into    Sports;  enforcing    the    late    innovations  pro- 
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ncuneed  illegal  by  Parliament;  neglect  of 
parochial  duties;  and  disaffection  to  the  popular 
cause  evinced  in  the  assistance  rendered  to  his 
Majesty,  and  in  opprobious  epithet*  applied  to 
the  adherents  of  Parliament.  The  forms  of 
procedure  were  unexceptionable,  and  iu  too 
many  eases  the  grusueHt  crimes  alleged  were 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses. 
The  disclosures  mode  led  to  the  ejectment  of  a 
large  number  of  the  episcopal  clergy  from  their 
livings.  After  all  the  deductions  which  a  calm 
investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  ease  may  war- 
rant, it  is  manifest  that  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  at  this  time  were  notoriously  disquali- 
fied for  their  high  vocation.  The  same  causes 
which  had  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
Romish  orders  had  engendered  ignorance  and 
vice  among  theAnglicnu  priesthood.  Illustrious 
exceptions  were  indeed  to  be  found,  but  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy  wa«  similar  to 
that  which  had  awakened  popular  indignation 
against  the  papal  Church. 

The  ejected  clergy  naturally  complained  of 
injustice;  and  the  royalist  party  lauded  them 
m  martyrs.  This  led  to  the  publication  of 
"The  I'll -i  Century  of  Scandalous,  Malignant 
Priests; "  by  Mr.  White,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee; which  contained  i;A  narration  of  the 
catis-  s  for  which  the  Parliament  had  ordered  a 
sequestration  of  the  benefices  of  several  min- 
isters;" and  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
darkest  and  most  revolting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  priestly  crime.  The  object  of  this 
publication  (justifiable  only  in  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  which  then  existed)  is  thuB  set 
forth  in  the  preface.  "That  the  Parliament 
may  appear  just  iu  their  doings,  and  the  mouth 
of  iniquity  may  be  stopped,  this  narrative  of 
the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  of  those  sons  of 
the  earth  is  here  published,  that  all  the  world 
may  see  that  the  tongueB  of  these  that  speak 
evil  of  the  Parliament  aro  set  on  tire  of  hell, 
and  lift  up  against  heaven;  and  that  they  hide 
themselves  under  falsehood,  and  make  lies  their 
refuge."  This  publication  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  a  committee  of  the  Commons  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1643,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  an  official  defence  of  their  proceed- 
ings. It  was  the  most  effective  course  which 
could  have  been  adopted,  and  must  have  served 
to  refute  a  thousand  calumnies  that  were  in 
extensive  circulation. 

Very  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  number  of 
the  ejected  clergy  are  furnished  by  the  royalist 
writers.  Walker,  in  his  " Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,"  calculates  them  at  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand;  though,  after  all  his  labour,  and  the 


innumerable  blunders  which  his  list  contain?, 
he  is  not  able  to  reckon  up  two  thousand.  The 
number  was  undoubtedly  great,  but  the  judg- 
ment passed  on  the  conduct  of  the  Parlimentary 
committees  must  be  regulated  by  other  con- 
siderations. Individual  cases  of  oppression  did 
undoubtedly  occur.  The  political  connexions 
and  conduct  of  the  arraigned  parties  must  have 
rendered  it  difficult  in  many  cases  to  decide  on 
the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued.  Personal 
virtues-  may  have  been  opposed  to  public  de- 
linquency; and  an  honest  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
popular  cause  may  have  enforced  a  rigour  which 
every  humane  and  Christian  mind  must  have 
regretted.  It  is  in  vain  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  a  period  by  rules  applicable 
to  ordinary  and  calmer  timea.  The  clergy,  as 
public  officers  deriving  their  maintenance  from 
the  State,  were  necessarily  responsible  to  the 
legislature  for  the  due  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions; but  the  legislature  itself  being  divided, 
its  dissevered  branches  exercised  over  distinct 
portions  of  the  empire  the  authority  which  be- 
longed to  the  whole.  Each  claimed  to  be  the 
legitimate  express  on  of  the  public  mind,  and 
iu  this  character  challenged  the  obedience  of 
such  as  were  within  its  power.  The  king 
invariably  did  so,  and  the  Parliament  were 
only  acting  in  conformity  with  his  example  in 
sequesteriug  such  of  the  clergy  as  sought  to 
alienate  the  people  from  the  popular  cause. 
Their  loyalty  to  the  king  was  treason  to  the 
Parliament;  and  the  penalty  which  followed 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  disorder  into 
which  society  was  thrown. 

The  first  care  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  re-assembling  of  the  entire  body  on 
January  11,  1642,  was  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  Tower  of  London  and  of  such 
fortified  places  as  Portsmouth  and  Hull,  with 
their  military  magazines.  Petitions  poured  in 
from  numerous  towns  and  shires  against  Episco- 
pacy and  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence.  The  Commons  requested  the 
Lords  to  concur  in  a  measure  for  obtaining 
the  command  of  the  forts  and  the  militia  by 
providing  that  all  the  officers  should  be  nom- 
inated with  the  approval  of  both  Houses. 
The  Lords  refused,  and  the  Commons  presented 
to  the  king  a  petition  of  their  own  to  this 
effect,  which  was  rejected;  but  ou  receiving 
information  of  further  designs  on  his  part 
against  the  national  liberties,  the  Commons 
again  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Lords, 
and  in  the  speech  inviting  this,  Pym  made  a 
remarkable    statement,    which    has  provoked 
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considerable  discussion.  He  pointed  oat  dangers 
that  threatened  the  country  from  foreign  enemies ; 

from  Papist*  and  ill-affected  parlies  at  home; 
frtirn  tumults  and  insurrections  <>f  the  moaner  sort 
if  people  by  reason  of  distress;  and  from  tlje 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  He  showed  that  such 
dangers  wore  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  He- 
f<  rotation  in  mailt  r.  of  Religion;  by  obstruc- 
tion* in  trade,  in  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  delinquents;  by  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament;  and 
hy  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
duces. He  exposed  the  evil  counsellors  of  tin- 
ting and  the  factious  ami  malignant  parties  iu 
Parliament  and  through  the  kingdom,  who  had 
vwn  manifold  jealousies  between  the  king,  his 
Parliament,  and  good  subjects.  He  protested 
in  behalf  of  the  Commons  •  We  have  been 
and  are  still  ready  to  serve  his  Majesty  with 
i  ur  lives  and  fortunes,  with  as  much  cheerful- 
ness and  earnestness  of  affection  as  ever  any 
mhjects  were;  and  we  doubt  not  but  our  pro- 
ceeding! will  so  manifest  this,  that  we  shall  be 
a»  clear  in  the  apprehension  of  the  world  as  we 
ire  in  the  testimony  of  our  own  consciences.  I 
am  now  come  to  a  conclusion;  and  I  have 
MtBtng  to  propound  to  your  lordships  by  way 
of  request  or  desire  from  the  House  of  Com- 
n»'ii«.  I  doubt  not  but  your  judgments  will 
tell  you  what  is  to  be  done:  your  consciences, 
y*  ur  honours,  your  interests,  will  call  upon  you 
for  the  doing  of  it.  The  Commons  will  be  glad 
to  have  your  concurrence  and  help  in  saving  of 
the  kingdom  ;  but  if  they  fail  of  it,  this  should 
not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty.  And 
wh.thrr  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  (but  I 
hope  through  God's  blessing,  it  will  be  saved,) 
ihiy  shall  be  sorry  that  the  story  of  this 
|  resent  Parliament  should  tell  posterity, 
that  in  go  great  a  danger  and  extremity,  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  enforced  to  save 
toe  kingdom  alone,  and  that  the  House  of 
Peers  should  have  no  part  in  the  honour  of  the 
preservation  of  it;  you  having  so  greet  an 
interest  in  the  good  success  of  those  endeavours, 
in  respect  of  your  great  estates  and  high  de- 
grees of  nobility." 

There  was  an  end  to  all  confidence  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  king,  and 
although  outward  respect  was  shown  by  the 
former  to  the  latter  ibey  watched  him  with 
suspicion,  and  were  well  aware  that  the  queen 
busily  engaged  in  Holland  in  raising 
money  whirewith  to  hire  troops  in  behalf  of 
her  husband.  The  town  of  Hull  contained  a 
lar^e  magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  it 
•a*  deemed  advisable  to  secure  possession  of 
•(  KnaUnd.  HI. 


the  place  ere  the  king  could  seize  it,  and  this 
was  done  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  by  Sir 
.John  Hotham  and  his  sou.  An  Ordinance  for 
the  future  control  of  the  Militia  was  drafted 
and  sent  to  Charles  for  his  consent,  but  he 
delayed  and  evaded,  and  at  length  refused  to 
surrender  the  power  of  appointment  and  con- 
trol. On  this  it  was  resolved  by  the  authority 
of  both  Houses  that  the  kingdom  should  be  put 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  the  Ordinance 
was  published.  A  long  Declaration  was  also 
agreed  to  and  was  sent  to  the  king  at  New- 
market, recapitulating  the  causes  of  complaint, 
and  intended  chiefly  as  a  manifesto  addressed 
to  the  nation,  before  entering  on  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms,  now  so  closely  impending.  Mes- 
sages passed  from  one  side  to  another  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  the  year  1612,  but 
all  hope  of  an  accommodation  was  at  an  end. 
It  was  no  longer  n  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons  for  the  redress  of  Grievances,  but  it 
was  a  determined  effort  to  lessen  the  royal 
power,  rendered  necessary  by  long  years  of 
misrule  and  by  repeated  acts  of  duplicity  and 
fraud.  Each  side  now  endeavoured  to  put  a* 
fair  a  face  as  possible  on  its  proceedings,  and 
to  represent  its  opponents  as  wilful  aggressors, 
for  it  was  felt  that  matters  had  passed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  immediate  accommodation, 
and  that  the  physical  force  of  the  two  parties 
must  be  measured  in  the  field  before  either 
could  be  expected  to  give  way  on  any  impor- 
tant points.  Accordingly,  while  the  king  col- 
lected his  adherents  at  York,  anil  sent  out  his 
Commissioners  of  Array,  a  decisive  step  was 
taken  by  the  Parliament.  On  the  12th  of  .Inly 
Denzil  Holies  brought  up  a  message  from  the 
Commons  to  the  Upper  House  with  some  votes, 
which  he  said  had  passed  their  House  with 
much  joy,  aud  iu  which  they  doubted  not  of 
the  Lords'  concurrence  with  the  same  cheer- 
fulness. The  voles  were  these:  —  •  Resolved  ,-- 
I.  That  an  army  be  forthwith  raised  for  the 
safety  of  the  king's  person,  the  defence  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  those  who  have 
obeyed  their  orders  and  commands,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  true  religion,  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  2.  That 
the  earl  of  Essex  be  named  general  thereof. 
3.  That  a  petition  shall  be  forthwith  prepared, 
to  move  the  king  to  a  good  accord  with  the 
Parliament,  and  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  4.  That 
this  House  doth  declare,  that  in  this  case,  for 
the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  and  the  defence 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ami  of  those 
who  have  obeyed  their  orders  and  commands, 

they  will  live  aud  die  with  the  earl  of  Essex, 
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whom  they  have  nominated  general  in  this  i  popular  leaders  to  have  exacted  loss  as  tho 
cause."  Along  with  these  TOtCB  was  ft  petition  1  basis  of  security  for  tloinaelfea  and  their  ad- 
to  the  king  for  peace.  Thus  while  with  one  hercnts. 
hand  they  drew  the  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
with  the  other  they  held  out  tho  olive-brauch. 

Was  this  course  a  justifiable  one?  Was 
civil  war  preferable  to  Mich  a  state  of  things,  as 
must  have  ensued  had  a  king  like  Charles 
been  allowed  to  thwart  all  measures  of  reform, 
and  to  plot  without  let  or  hindrance  against 
the  liberties  and  Constitution  of  England? 
What  but  tho  sword  could  secure  the  nation 
against  ft  prince  who  held  as  nothing,  when  his 
prerogative  was  concerned,  cither  private  pro- 
mises or  acts  of  Parliament?  If  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  safety  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I m  n>  dint)'  occasion  of  the  Cicit  War.  Proposi- 
tions submittal  to  tin  kiioj,  and  rejected.  Sides 
taken  by  the  comdic*.  Condition  of  England. 
How  the  struijijte.  was  waged  on  both  sidr*. 
Prince  /lii/nrt.  Indecisive  conftictt.  Hattle 
of  Edgchill.  CromwelCs  "  fn  nsides."  John 
Hampden  killed.     Death  of  Pym. 

A.n.  1643. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Civil  War 
was  the  demand  made  by  Parliament  in  self- 
what  is  there  which  can  justify  an  answer  in  ,  defence  for  the  control  of  the  Militia.  Their 
the  negative?    The  men  who  voter!  in  favour  of   Ordinance  had   been  enst  into   the  form  of  ft 


these  resolutions  were  not  insensible  to  the 
miseries  or  hazards  of  war,  but  they  felt  that 
there  is  something  worse  than  these.  The 
wounds  of  intestine  conflict  may  be  healed  by 
time;  if  success  crown  their  efforts,  the  glorious 
memory  of  what  has  been  achieved  will  con- 
sole the  survivors  for  the  loss  of  friends  and 
property;  if  defeat  is  their  lot,  they  will  have 
left  to  posterity  a  lasting  memorial  of  having 
ut  leost  performed  their  duty.  But  the  life  of 
ft  nation  does  not  perish  by  one  convulsive 
effort  of  tyranny;  this  is  the  work  of  long  years 
of  degradation  and  oppression.  It  is  not  oti 
the  battle-field,  but  during  the  long  cessation  of 
the  active  operation  of  the  national  mind,  which 
some  call  "peace"  and  "order"  that  a  nation 
passes  from  liberty  to  bondage. 

On  whom  does  the  blame  of  the  issue  res!  ? 
On  the  Parliament,  say  the  royalists,  for 
insisting  on  concessions  from  the  crown  for 
which  there  wus  neither  renson  nor  precedent. 
On  the  king,  say  the  Parliamentarians,  who, 
by  his  repeated  avowal  of  tho  most  arbitrary 
maxims,  by  his  constant  manifestations  of  the 
most  arbitrary  temper,  and  by  his  strange  want 
of  good  faith  in  his  dealings  with  his  subjects 
from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  had  placed  the 
country  in  new  danger,  and  made  these  new 
means  of  safety  indispensable.  There  need  be 
no  difficulty  in  affirming  that  the  Parliamenta- 
rians could  not  wisely  have  taken  a  course 
materially  different  From  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution  it  may  not  seem  to  have 
been  expedient  that  the  power  of  the  crown 
should  have  been  subjected  to  such  limits  as 


Bill,  to  which  Charles  peremptorily  refused 
assent;  saying,  when  it  was  urged  upon  him, 
-  No,  by  Cod!  not  for  an  hour."  The  great 
inducing  causes  of  the  War,  however,  lay  much 
deeper,  and  they  have  been  explained  with 
sufficient  minuteness  in  preceding  chapters. 

Charles  repaired  to  York,  whither  he  sum- 
moned all  his  friends  and  adherents,  including 
such  as  still  remained  at  Westminster  with  the 
Parliament.  This  assembly  he  ever  designated 
as  no  Parliament;  giving  that  name  to  the 
gathering  around  him  at  York;  although  ho 
diil  not  scruple  to  designate  the  latter  "a 
mongrel  Parliament"  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
when  they  would  not  sustain  him  in  further 
arbitrary  acts.  He  also  sent  to  Lord  Keeper 
Littleton  for  the  Great  Seal;  but  the  Houses  af 
Westminster,  having  gone  bo  far,  did  not  lu-si- 
tato  at  this  technical  difficulty,  but  ordered  a 
new  seal  to  be  made. 

Before  actnally  resorting  to  amis,  the  Par- 
liament, as  a  last  effort  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters without  the  effusion  of  blood,  sent  nineteen 
propositions  to  the  king.  They  were  to  this 
purpose:  That  the  privy  councillors  should  only 
be  appointed  with  the  approbation  of  both 
Houses,  and  (hat  the  councillors  and  the  judges, 
should  take  an  oath  (devised  by  both  Houses) 
for  the  due  execution  of  their  offices,  and  be 
responsible  to  Parliament:  That  the  privy 
council  should  not  exceed  twenty-five,  nor  be 
under  fifteen;  that  every  act  passed  by  them 
should  be  agreed  to  by  tho  majority;  and  tbftt 
if  any  places  in  the  council  became  vacant  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  Parliament,  they  should  be 
supplied  by  the  approbation  of  the  majority  of 
the  two  Houses  had  determined  to  impose  upon  that  body,  and  the  choice  afterwards  be  sub- 
it.  Hut  with  such  a  monarch,  nml  in  such  cir-  mitted  to  the  Parliament:  That  all  matters 
cuuistances,  it  would  have  been  suicidal  in  the  |  proper  for  tho  cognizance  of  both  Houses  should 
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be  debited  there  only:  That  t  lie  high  officers! 
tt  Stnte  should    . 1 1 , a\  -    be    chosen  with  the 
approbation  of  b<.th  M. niseis,  or,  in  the  interval 
of  Parliament,   by  the   council    in    the  same 
manner   as    privy    councillors,    and    that  the 
patents  to  the  judges  should  be  during  good 
whaviour:   That  no  marriage  should  be  con- 
tracted by  any  of  the  royal  family  without  the 
ojtiseut  of  Parliament,  and  that  their  governors  ] 
should  be  appointed  with  the  approbation  of 
b<>th  Houses:  That  such  a  reformation  of  the  I 
ecclesiastical    government    as     both  Houses 
recommended    should    be   adopted :    That  new  I 
peers  should  not  be  admitted  to  vote  in  Parlia- 
Mtl  without  the  approbation  of  both  Houses: 
That  a  bill  should  be  passed   to  clear  Lord  | 
Kimbolton  and  the  others:    That  delinquents 
should  be   given   up  to  justice,  and  that  the 
Militia  Bill  should  pass. 

'Should  I  grant  these  demands,"  said  the 
kinir,  '"I  may  be  waited  on  bare-heated ;  I  may 
have  my  hand  kissed;  the  title  of  majesty  may 
be  continued  to  me;  and  the  kiug's  authority  \ 
dignified  by  both  Houses  may  still  be  the  style 
of  Jour  commands ;  I  may  have  swords  and  i 
Diacrs  carried  before  mo,  and  please  myself 
with  the  sight  of  a  crown  and  a  sceptre  (though 
eTen  these  would  not  long  flourish  where  the 
stock  upon  which  they  grew  was  dead).  But 
as  to  true  and  real  power,  1  should  remain  I 
but  the  outside,  but  the  picture,  but  the  sign 
«f  a  king."  The  popular  leaders  felt  the  im- 
liurtance  of  their  chief  claim;  knowing  well 
that  the  Militia  might  and  would  be  employed 
to  undo  all  that  had  been  done;  and  they  were 
as  determined  to  accomplish  their  end  as  the 
king  was  to  defeat  it.  He  had  attempted  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  Hull,  first  by  cajolery,  and 
then  by  blockade;  but  Hotham  remained  true 
to  the  Parliament.  Portsmouth  was  also  lost 
to  the  royal  cause;  although  its  governor, 
Colonel  (faring,  who  professed  to  hold  it  for 
the  Parliament,  did  his  best  to  hand  it  over  to 
the  king.  Coventry  refused  to  admit  the  royal 
troops,  and  Charles,  who  was  on  his  way  Bouth- 
wards  from  York,  halted  at  Nottingham  to  afford 
time  for  the  musters  to  assemble  in  response  to  his 
proclamation.  At  that  town,  on  August  25,  1642, 
be  erected  his  standard:  a  formal  declaration  of 
*ar;  but  it  was  regarded  as  ominous  by  many 
tn  that  superstitious  age  that  a  high  wind  blew 
it  down  on  the  same  day.  Although  the  Mid- 
land Counties,  through  the  influence  of  the 
earl  of  Newcastle,  were  devoted  to  the  royal 
cause,  the  king  was  greatly  disappointed  in  the 
number  that  Hocked  to  him.  His  artillery  hud  | 
been  left  at  York,  and  his  chief  strength  con-  j 


sisted  in  the  cavalry,  which  is  said  not  to  have 
exceeded  eight  hundred.  The  earl  of  Lindsay, 
as  having  served  with  reputation  in  the  Low 
Countries,  was  appointed  general,  and  Prince 
Rupert,  the  king's  nephew,  commanded  the  horse. 
He,  with  his  brother  Maurice,  sons  of  the  late 
Elector  Palatine,  came  to  England  and  proffered 
their  services  to  Charles;  while  their  brother, 
the  ex-elector,  sedulously  applied  himself  to  the 
popular  party  in  Parliament  to  interest  them  in 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate.  Had  the  Par- 
liamentary army,  which  at  this  time  far  ex- 
ceeded the  kiug's,  been  brought  into  action,  the 
royal  forces  must  have  been  instantly  dissipated. 
Even  Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  king's  standard- 
bearer,  declared  that  he  could  not  give  any 
assurance  against  his  Majesty's  being  taken  out 
of  his  bed  if  a  brisk  attempt  were  made;  but 
decisive  measures  were  not  then  agreeable  to 
the  general  or  to  a  section  of  the  Parliament. 
From  the  same  motives,  another  opportunity 
was  lost:  indeed  matters  were  in  so  unprece- 
dented a  situation,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the 
Parliament  should  have  acted  with  indecision. 

To  raise  an  army,  Charles  tried  the  array; 
but  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Parliament 
invariably  opposed  it;  and  as  the  middling  and 
lower  classes,  who  had  no  imme  I iate  dependence 
on  the  great  aristocracy,  were  generally  inclined 
towards  the  Parliament,  it  was  in  most  instances 
unsuccessful.  The  king,  on  his  part,  denounced 
as  traitors  Essex,  whom  the  Parliament  had 
appointed  general,  and  all  his  followers.  The 
Parliament  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  ad- 
visers and  followers  of  the  monarch. 

Perceiving  the  smallness  of  the  royal  forces, 
and  even  dreading  the  success  of  Charles  in 
this  unnatural  struggle,  when  they  saw  that  the 
Catholic  party  would  then  bear  the  sway,  the 
nobility  who  attended  him  advised  accommoda- 
tion; but  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
royal  designs.  He  bad  promised  solemnly  to 
his  consort  not  to  enter  into  such  measures;  and 
he  persisted,  both  because  he  thought  he  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  because  by  assistance  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  from  his  two  other  kingdoms, 
the  sister  isle  particularly,  and  by  taking  arms 
from  the  trained  bands  to  arm  soldiers,  together 
with  seizing  stores  provided  for  Ireland,  ho  hoped 
soon  to  be  in  a  situation  to  master  his  adversaries. 
But  when  the  matter  was  more  earnestly 
reuewod,  he  agreed  to  send  a  messenger  with 
propositions,  which  he  was  determined  should  be 
unproductive  of  any  pacific  result.  In  reply, 
the  two  Houses  desired  him  to  put  away  his 
evil  councillors,  and  return  to  his  Parliament; 
voting  that  their  arms  for  the  religion,  laws, 
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and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  should  not  he  they  should  meet  with  no  enemies  but  traitors, 
abandoned  till  delinquents  were  brought  to  "most  of  them  KrownisU,  Anabaptists,  and 
justice,  and  their  estates  rendered  liable  for  the  atheists,  such  who  desired  to  destroy  both 
debts  of  the  commonwealth ,  debts  which  their  Church  and  State,  and  who  had  already  con- 
wickedness  had  been  the  cause  of  incurring,  demued  them  to  ruin  for  being  loyal  to  him," 
After  this  fruitless  attempt  at  accommodation,  |  be,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  uttered  a  pro- 
the  two  Houses  justified  their  own  conduct  and  testation  in  these  words: — "I  do  promise,  in 
exposed  that  of  their  adversary  by  declaration  the  presence  of  Almighty  Cod,  and  as  T  hope 
to  the  kingdom.  for  His  blessing  and  protection,  that  I  will,  to 
Charles  briskly  carried  on  his  levies;  and  the  utmost  of  ray  power,  defend  and  maintain 
though  he  was  disappointed  in  a  supply  <>f  arms  the  true  reformed  Protestant  religion  established 
dispatched    from    Holland  by  the  Queen,    the  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the  grace  of 
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vessel  which  contained  them  being  intercepted,  God  in  the  same  will  live  and  die.  1  desire  to 
he  obtained  a  supply  by  taking  them  from  the  govern  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and 
trained  bands  and  by  ransacking  the  armouries  that  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject 
of  noblemen.  Men  of  highest  quality  in  Derby-  may  be  by  (hem  preserved  with  the  same  care 
shire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shropshire  supplied  as  ray  own  just  rights.  And  if  it  please  God, 
him  with  plate  and  money,  and  the  Univer-  l  by  His  blessing  upon  this  array,  raised  for  my 
sity  of  Oxford  soon  after  melted  down  plate  for  necessary  defence,  to  preserve  me  from  this 
the  same  purpose.  The  waggons  and  carriage-  rebellion,  I  do  solemnly  and  faithfully  promise, 
horses  prepared  for  Ireland  were  seized  by  his  in  the  sight  of  Cod,  to  maintain  the  just  privi- 
orders  at  Chester.  Before  he  was  in  a  condi-  I  leges  and  freedom  of  Parliament,  and  U)  govern 
tion  vigorously  to  take  the  field  he  resolved  to  by  the  known  laws  of  the  laud  to  the  utmost  of 
march  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  assurer!  of  ray  power,  and.  particularly,  to  observe  inviolable 
a  strong  party,  and  which  was  well  situated,  the  laws  consented  to  by  rac  in  this  Parliament.  In 
being  dcfendel  by  the  Severn  on  one  side,  and  the  meanwhile,  if  this  time  of  war,  and  the  great 
on  the  other  opening  a  secure  passage  into  necessity  and  straits  1  am  now  driven  to  beget 
Wales;  while  it  promised  him  Worcester  and  any  violation  of  those,  I  hope  it  shall  be 
Cheater.  At  Wellington,  he  made  a  notable  imputed  by  Cod  and  men  to  the  authors  of 
protestation  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  After  this  war,  not  to  me,  who  have  so  earnestly 
informing  his  soldiers  that,  on  the  other  side,  |  laboured  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
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this  kingdom.  When  I  willingly  fail  in  these  king  was  acknowledged  almost  without  Opposi- 
particulars,  I  will  expect  in»  aid  or  relief  t ion.  The  whole  of  the  West,  from  Cornwall 
from  any  man,  or  protection  from  Heaven,  to  Hereford,  was  kept,  with  few  exceptions,  by 
Hut,  in  this  resolution,  I  bope  for  the  cheerful  the  great  families  and  gentry  from  any  open 
assistance  of  all  good  men,  and  am  confident  of  measures  against  the  king;  its  places  of  strength 
Uotfi  blessing."  being  generally  retained  in  bis   service.  But 

the  people  in  those  parts  were  so  much  in 
Charles  had  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  favour  of  the  Parliament  that  the  royal  cause 
•hole  Catholic  body,  who  were  very  numerous,  obtained  little  active  assistance.  In  the  remain- 
ed naturally  joined  a  prince  who  favoured  them,  ing  counties  the  two  parties  appear  to  have 
and  who,  by  courting  their  support,  pro- 
mised to  raise  them  from  degradation  to 
pre-eminence.  He  hail  also  the  keen  sup- 
port of  the  High  Church  party,  whose 
principles  were  not  far  removed  from 
|«|iery.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
trriat  aristocracy,  alarmed  for  their  own 
exclusive  privileges,  which  they  imagine  I 
the  popular  spirit  might  subvert,  arrayed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  but  not 
*ith  the  view  of  giving  it  the  ascendancy, 
f«r  which  the  monarch  panted.  Their 
object,  clearly  apparent  in  many  loyal 
addresses,  was  to  give  such  a  temporary 
Mipp.,rt  to  the  throne  as  might  enable  it 
to  meet  the  Parliament  on  equal  terms, 
•  lieu  a  reconciliation  upon  constitutional 
principles  might  be  accomplished.  Aware 
<>f  their  motives,  yet  confident  of  being 

won  in  a  condition  to  command  all  parties  and  been  marly  equal,  or  to  have  prevailed  alter- 
t-reak  through  every  restraint,  Charles,  to  gain  mitclv. 

them,  came  under  the  most  solemn  engagements  j  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  picture  of  Eng- 
'    preserve  the  laws,  land  during  those  memorable  years.    All  means 

The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  of  communication  were  difficult.  W  hen  the 
support  of  the  towns,  of  a  portion  of  the  highest  sword  was  once  drawn,  the  laud  be.nn  to  teem 
iris  t'f  racy,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  gentry,  with  rumours  of  all  descriptions.  The  captive, 
with  the  whole  of  the  lower  independent  country   the  deserter,  the  peaceful  traveller,  all  would  be 
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rank-,  particularly  the  yeomen;  of  all,  in  short, 
who  had  an  independent  stake  in  the  community. 
These  perceived  that  their  own  liberties  and 
the  success  of  the  king  were  irreconcilable;  and 
they  zealously  co-operated  with  the  Parliament. 
The  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Essex,  Berkshire,  Bucks,  Bedfordshire, 
Lincoln,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire  were  all 
more  or  less  decidedly  in  that  interest.  The 
Eastern  Counties,  including  Suffolk,  Norf.dk, 


closely  questioned  as  to  what  they  could  report; 
and  the  last  piece  of  news  would  be  credited  or 
discredited  as  men  hoped  or  feared..  The  scattered 
nature  of  the  strife  favoured  every  sort  of  con- 
jecture. The  contributions  of  men  and  means 
came  from  all  quarters  and  in  all  proportions. 
The  great  battles  ami  the  great  sieges  were  few, 
but  the  local  encounters  were  widespread  and 
ceaseless,  and  their  history  would  be  the  history 
of  many  a  forgotten  heroism.     Historians  relate 


Cambridge,  Hertford,  and  Huntington,  formed  '  what  Eairfax  and  Cromwell  did  at  Naseby;  but 


iLeuiBelves  into  an  association  for  their  common 
defence.  By  prompt  measures,  these  associate*! 
comiti«t  not  only  preserved  themselves  for  the 
most  part  from  becoming  the  seat  of  war,  but 
did  much  to  counteract  the  plans  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  those  quarters  who  were  in  the 
opposite  interest.  In  the  four  Northern  Coun- 
ties, an  l  in  Shropshire,  Worcestershire,  Derby- 


tbey  do  not  relate  bow  Eairfax,  though  not 
much  above  thirty  years  of  age,  measured  his 
steel  in  the  fiercest  fight  across  perilous  dykes, 
along  fortified  walls,  through  narrow  streets,  in 
the  open  plain,  by  hill-side  or  wood-side,  amidst 
light  or  darkness,  amidst  summer  heat  or  winter 
snow.  Common  histories  do  not  relate,  for 
e\ ample,  how  Cromwell,  charging  in  advance  of 


hhire,  and   Oxfordshire,  the  authority    of    the  J  his  men  at  llorncastb-,  had  his  boise  shot  under 
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him,  was  knocked  down,  had  to  struggle  from  , 
Wneath  his  fallen  animal,  and  to  throw  himself 
in  a  second  into  an  empty  saddle,  and  to  rush  ' 
on  to  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  Ironsides,  j 
But  the  places  over  the  country  which  had  wit- 
nessed such  scenes  were  numberless.     The  men 
who  shouted  "(Jueen  Mary,"  from  beneath  the 
royal  standard  at   Naseby;  and  the  men  who 
responded  to  that  cry  by  thundering  forth  "God 
is   our  strength,"    were   men    who   had  been 
schooled    into    familiarity    with  such  dangers 
before  they  came  face  to  face  on  I  hat  day. 

It  is  one  of  the  special  calamities  of  civil  war 
that  it  divides,  not  only  a  country,  but  many  a 
household  against  itself.  The  Great  Civil  War 
was  no  exception.  In  many  instances  brother 
took  side  against  brother;  and  even  father  and 
son  faced  each  other  under  different  standards. 
The  armies  assembled ,  moreover,  consisting  as 
they  did  of  volunteers,  were  not  passive  instru- 
ments, as  required  by  strict  military  rule,  but 
bodies  of  men  who  would  reason  on  public 
events,  and  whose  opinions  anil  feelings  in- 
fluenced the  course  of  affairs.  The  king  him- 
self was  surrounded  by  men  whom  he  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  command.  To  use  them,  it 
was  necessary  to  cede  much  to  their  humour. 
The  demand  thus  mado  on  the  patience  of  the 
sovereign  was  one  of  his  greatest  troubles.  The 
Parliamentary  chiefs  also  had  their  full  share  in 
such  experiences.  Men  who  brought  rank, 
wealth,  and  influence,  and  who  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  struggle,  were  often  sufficiently 
mindful  of  what  they  had  done  to  be  hard 
to  please.  Hence  claims  to  the  honour  and 
responsibilities  of  office  too  often  rested  on  other 
grounds  than  that  of  j^ersonal  capacity.  As  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  varied,  the  treacherous,  the 
wavering,  and  the  selfish  varied  with  it,  either 
going  over  to  the  other  side,  or  becoming  a 
vexations  hindrance  to  the  cause  which  they 
were  pledged  to  advance. 

It  is  the  belief  of  every  writer  who  has  shown 
himself  most  familiar  with  this  period  of  Eng- 
lish history,  that  with  anything  approaching  to 
its  temper  under  wrong,  or  its  moderation  in 
victory,  no  similar  movement  in  the  world  was 
ever  carried  to  a  close.  For  the  very  plain 
reason  that  far  more  of  the  real  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  was  committed  on  behalf  of  the  Par- 
liament than  at  any  time  remained  with  the 
king,  sansculottimn  never  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  Stern  as  were  the  few  forfeits  exacted 
on  the  scaffold,  no  blood  was  ruthlessly  or  cause- 
lessly spilt  there.  No  monstrous  innovations 
disgraced  the  progress  of  the  struggle,  and  no 
infamous  proscriptions  marked  its  termination. 


The  palaces  of  England  stood  throughout  as 
unnfled  as  its  cottages;  and,  except  where  forti- 
fied resistance  had  been  offered,  the  mansions 
and  manor-houses  remained  as  of  old,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  While  the 
conflict  continued,  no  servile  passions  inflamed 
or  disgraced  it;  and  when  all  was  over,  the 
vanquished  sat  down  with  the  victors  in  their 
common  country,  and  no  man's  property  was 
unjustly  taken  from  him.    As  Milton  says,— - 

"During  the  mighty  struggle,  no  anarchy,  no 
licentiousness  was  seen;  no  illusions  of  glory, 
no  extravagant  emulation  of  the  ancients  in- 
flamed them  with  a  thirst  for  ideal  liberty;  but 
the  rectitude  of  their  lives,  and  the  sobriety  of 
their  habits,  taught  them  the  only  true  and  safe 
road  to  real  liberty;  and  they  took  up  arms 
only  to  defend  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  and  the 
rights  of  conscience." 

Some  men  denounce  in  strong  terms  the 
Vandal  devastation  said  to  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Parlamentarian  army.  All  such  descrip- 
tions are  to  be  received  with  caution.  The 
officers  in  that  army  were  less  likely,  for  the 
most  part,  to  sanction  any  such  proceedings, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  than 
the  same  class  of  persons  among  the  royalists. 
Only  a  few  months  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  Prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  the 
king,  set  an  example  in  this  respect,  which  was 
too  readily  followed  by  others.  Fawley  Court, 
in  Oxfordshire,  was  the  seat  of  Whitelocke,  the 
eminent  lawyer,  and  it  had  been  the  residence 
of  his  father,  the  judge.  Rupert's  men  were 
quartered  there,  and  added  waste  to  insolence. 
They  consumed  one  hundred  loads  of  corn  and 
hay,  and  littered  their  horses  with  sheaves  of 
good  wheat.  They  broke  down  the  park  paling, 
killed  most  of  the  deer,  and  let  loose  the 
remainder.  The  prince  gave  away  the  pack  of 
hounds,  which  were  said  to  have  been  the  pride 
of  the  county.  In  the  library  were  many  books 
and  writings  of  great  value.  It  was  in  fact  ono 
of  the  first  libraries  in  England.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts  were  torn  up,  and  used  by  the 
destroyers  to  light  their  pipes.  Others  were 
taken  away,  including  the  title  deeds  of  the 
estate  and  some  learned  papers  from  Whitelocke's 
own  pen  and  from  the  pen  of  his  father.  After 
eating  and  drinking  whatever  they  could  find, 
the  soldiers  began  to  break  open  and  rirle  chests 
and  coffers.  The  linons  and  household  stuff  they 
took,  and  even  the  ticks  of  the  beds,  after 
having  given  the  feathers  to  the  winds.  They 
seized  four  carriages,  and  all  the  saddle-horses. 
Into  the  coaches  they  stowed  articles  of  antiquity, 
ancient  plate  and  gems,  collected  through  many 
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Tears  by  Whitelocke  and  his  father.  All  these 
tilings  were  lost  for  ever  to  the  owner,  and  no 
greatly  was  the  house  injured,  that  it  conhl 
never  lie  used  as  a  comfortable  residence  again. 
When  these  thing*  were  done,  nothing  of  the 
kind,  so  far  as  in  known,  had  disgraced  the  | 
conduct  of  the  Parliamentarians.  Snch  licentious 
conduct  corrupted  the  army,  and  still  further 
alienated  the  people. 

Prince  Rii|>ert  possessed   considerable  parts, 
bat  had  passed  his  days  amidst  the  politics  and 
contentions  of  (Jermany,  which  were  by  no  means 
favorable  to  the  culture  of  his  mind,  or  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  society  in  the 
country  of  bis  mother.    No  amount  of  exertion  | 
»eemed  to  diminish  his  physical  energy,  but  his 
impetuous  courage   oftfn   needed  the  curb  of 
discretion.    The  want  of  reflection,  which  always  | 
left  him  to  the  guidance  of  his  first  impulse  in  | 
the  field,  was  obvious  in  his  whole  conduct;  so  I 
that  from  bis  natnral  temerity,  bis  ignorance  | 
of  the  real    character  of  political    parties  in  | 
England,    and    his    frequent   disregard   of  the 
courtesies  due  to  those  with  whom  be  acted, 
together  with  his  scorn  of  what  might  bethought 
or  said  concerning  him,  be  failed  not  to  call 
forth  enemies  at  every  step  of  his  career.  He 
MUX"'  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  the  jKiwer 
of  the   Parliament,  and  to  place  the  king  in 
eireuinstauces  that  might  enable  him  to  restore 
l-eace  on  his  own   terms.     In  this  policy  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  jtcrsons  of  the  greatest  . 
wisdom  and  authority  among  the  royalists  them- 
selves,  who  saw  no  hope  of  permanent  tran- 
quility except  from  a  peace  founded  upon  some 
equal  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue.  In 
short  the  character  of  Prince  Kupert  was  that 
of  a  mere  military  adventurer,  who  not  infre- 
quently sacrificed  by  the  rashness  of  a  moment 
MM!  be  bad  secured  by  the  skill  and  courage 
of  many  days.    The  conduct  of  Charles  in  com- 
mitting the  chief  command  to  such  a  person  has 
been  censured  by  his  apologists  as  one  principal 
cause  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  war. 

The  success  of  the  Parliamentary  armies  was 
not,  at  first,  such  as  had  been  expected.  The 
troops  were  undisciplined,  and  the  generals  were 
not  disposed  to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  early 
and  decisive  issue.  Kssex  and  the  other  noble- 
men who  were  intrusted  with  important  military 
offices,  dreaded  the  complete  success  of  their 
0*11  party  almost  as  much  as  the  triumph  of 
the  king.  They  wished  to  reduce  him  to  terms, 
bnt  not  to  place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  sub- 
jects; they  would  have  forced  him  to  the  con- 
cessions which  were  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  liberties,  but  shrank  from 


such  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as  would 
have  allowed  the  Parliament  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace.  Their  proceedings  were  in  consequence 
irresolute,  and  wanting  in  the  promptitude 
and  energy  essential  to  military  success.  Some 
of  them  deserted  their  posts,  and  others 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  important  com- 
mands surrendered  their  garrisons  to  the 
king. 

The  first  actual  battle  took  place  at  Kdgehill, 
on  November  23,  1G42,  and  the  victory  was 
claimed  on  both  sides;  but  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 
commanding-in-chief  for  the  king,  received  bis 
death  wound;  and  the  number  slain  on  both 
sides  amounted  to  five  thousand.  Various  local 
conflicts  and  skirmishes  took  place  during  the 
Winter,  but  nothing  decisive  was  achieved  on 
either  side.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
negotiations  took  place  at  Oxford  with  a  view 
to  bring  about  a  peace,  but  neither  side  would 
agree  upon  the  propositions  of  the  other,  and 
the  project  came  to  nothing. 

The  comparative  failure  of  the  war  operations 
led  Cromwell  to  perceive  that  another  order 
of  combatants  must  be  created  if  the  popular 
cause  was  to  triumph.  In  a  speech,  delivered 
long  afterwards,  (on  the  13th  of  April,  1(J57,) 
to  a  committee  of  Parliament,  which  waited 
upon  him  at  Whitehall,  he  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  narrative  of  the  early  part  of 
his  public  career: — "I  was  a  person  who,  from 
my  first  employment,  was  suddenly  preferred 
and  lifted  Up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater,  from 
my  first  being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse; 
and  diil  labour  as  well  as  I  could  to  discbarge 
my  trust;  and  (Jod  blessed  me  as  it  pleased 
him.  And  I  did  tndy  and  plainly — and  in  a 
way  of  foolish  simplicity,  as  it  was  judged  by 
very  great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men,  too, 
— desire  to  make  my  instruments  help  me  in 
that  work.  And  I  will  deal  plainly  with  you: 
I  had  a  very  worthy  friend  then,  and  he  was  a 
very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  is 
very  grateful  to  all-  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At 
my  first  going  out  into  this  engagement  I  saw 
uur  men  were  beaten  at  eveiy  hand.  1  did, 
indeed;  and  desired  him  that  he  would  make 
some  additions  to  my  Lord  Kssex 's  army,  of 
some  new  regiments;  and  I  told  him  I  would 
be  serviceable  to  him  in  bringing  such  men  in 
as  I  thought  had  a  spirit  that  would  do  some- 
thing in  the  work.  This  is  very  true  that  I 
tell  yon;  (Jod  knows  1  lie  not.  4  Your  troops,' 
said  I,  'are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving- 
men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows; 
and,"  said  1,  'their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality;  do  you 
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think  that  the  spirits  of  such  bate  and  mean 
fellows  Mill  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen, 
that  have  honour  and  courage  anil  resolution 
in  them?'  Truly  I  did  represent  to  him  in  this 
manner  conscientiously;  and  truly  I  did  tell 
him —  You  must  get  men  of  a  spirit;  and  take 
it  not  ill  what  I  say — I  know  you  will  not — of 
a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentle- 
men  will  go,  or  else  yon  will  be  beaten  still.' 
I  told  him  so;  I  did  truly.  He  was  a  wise  and 
worthy  person;  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked 
a  good  notion,  but  an  impracticable  one.  Truly 


but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence;  if  he  be  drunk, 
lie  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse;  if  one  calls 
the  other  '  K<>uudhead,'  he  is  cashiered;  inso- 
much that  the  countries  where  they  come  leap 
for  joy  of  them,  and  come  in  and  join  with 
them.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  all  the  forces 
were  thus  disciplined!"  Remarkable  testimony 
is  also  given  by  Royalist  writers  to  the  reality 
of  the  piety  prevalent  in  Cromwell's  army. 
Chillingworth  says  I  observed  a  great  ileal 
of  piety  in  the  commanders  and  soldiers  of  the 
Parliament's  army;    I    COnfeM    their  discourse 


1  %ri£? 

HAMI  UKN  S  ROUSE  AND  CHl'KCII. 


1  told  him  I  could  do  something  in  it.  I  did 
s<>;  and  truly  I  must  needs  say  this  to  you — 
impute  it  to  what  you  please, — I  raised  such 
men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them;  as 
made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did;  ami 
from  that  day  forward,  I  must  say  to  you,  they 
were  never  beaten;  and  wherever  they  were 
engaged  against  the  enemy  they  beat  continually." 
These  were  they  who  came  to  be  popularly 
known  as  Cromwell's  frmisirfrs  against  whom 
the  shock  of  every  battle  broke  itself  as  upon 
a  rock  of  adamant. 

In  Ma)  I  lit.'!,  a  news-writer  says.  As  for 
Colonel  Cromwell,  he  hath  two  thousand  more 
brave  men  well  disciplined.     No   man  swears 


and  behaviour  do  speak  them  Christians."  This 
was  the  army  of  which  Clarendon  writes.  An 
army  to  which  victory  is  entailed,  and  which, 
humanly  shaking,  could  hardly  fail  of  conquest 
whithersoever  it  should  be  led,  an  army  whose 
society  and  manners,  whose  courage  and  success, 
make  it  famous  and  terrible  over  the  world." 
From  the  time  when  Cromwell  formed  his 
citizen-army  of  Ironsides,  on  to  the  "crowning 
mercy  of  Worcester,  in  1C51,  triumph  attended 
them,  alike  in  Kngland.  in  Scut  land,  and  in 
Ireland.  Alore  remarkable  even  than  their  sue- 
eenea  was  the  sobriety  of  their  demeanour. 
Courageous  before  the  foe,  ami  self. possessed 
in  the  shock  of  war,  they  knew  no  excess  in 
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death  of  Hampden.  nr. 

thehonrof  victory.  The  inhabitants  hail  nothing  Rupert.  A  fierce  skirmish  ensued.  Tn  the  first 
to  fear  from  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell.  No  ,  charge,  liampiicn  was  struck  in  the  shoulder 
licence  was  given  to  base  and  ferocious  passions,  by  two  bullets,  which  shattered  the  bone,  and 
M  the  reward  of  valour.  Drunkenuess,  theft,  indicted  mortal  wounds.  The  troops  of  the 
impurity,  were  vices  unknown;  or,  if  known,  Parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  way.  Rupert, 
were  at  once  visited  with  punishment.  Wherever  after  pursuing  them  for  a  short  time,  hastened 
the  troopB  quartered,  none  suffered  from  their  i  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  made  his  retreat  tin- 
presence.     They  paid  for  their  provision  and  |  molested  to  Oxford. 

victualling,  and  instead  of  spreading  the  con-  Hampden,  in  an  agony  of  pain,  with  his  head 
tagion  of  evil  practices,  were  the  patterns  of  \  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning  on  his  horse's 
morality.  Vice  and  superstition  alone  tied  at  I  neck,  feebly  rode  away  towards  the  mansion 
their  approach;  virtue  and  religion  revived  and  ,  which  had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law, 
donrished.  Those  who  had  dreaded  their  ap-  and  from  which  in  his  youth  he  had  carried 
proach,  through  ignorance  of  their  real  char-  1  home  his  bride.  But  the  enemy  lay  in  that 
acter,  or  in  conseqnence  of  imputing  to  them  the  direction.  He  turned  his  horse  towards  Thame, 
profligacy  of  the  royalists,  were  speedily  un-  where  he  arrived  almost  fainting.  The  surgeons 
deceived.  Instead  of  ribald  songs,  obscene  jests,  dressed  his  wounds,  hut  there  was  no  hope, 
oaths,  am)  blasphemies,  were  heard  the  psalms  His  first  care  was  for  his  country.  He  wrote 
of  David,  and  the  accents  of  prayer.  The  from  his  bed  several  letters  to  London  con- 
soldiers'  barracks,  instead  of  proving  a  den  of  ceroing  public  affairs,  and  sent  a  last  pressing 
ini'juity,  became  the  home  of  the  virtues,  and  message  to  the  head -quarters,  recommending 
in  many  cases  assumed  more  of  the  character  that  the  dispersed  forces  should  be  concent  rated, 
of  a  house  of  God  than  the  neighbouring  parish  .  When  his  public  duties  were  performed,  he 
clmrch.  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die.  A  short  time 
This  "worthy  friend"  and  cousin  was  too  soon  before  Hampden's  death  the  sacrament  was  ad- 
removed  from  the  scene  of  strife.     He  met  with    ministered  to  him.     He  declared  that,  tl  gh 

liis  death,  not  upon  the  great  battle-field,  but  he  disliked  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
in  a  way-side  skirmish.  In  the  evening  of  the  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that  Church  as  to 
seventeenth  of  June,  1648,  Rupert  darted  out  all  essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  intellect 
of  Oxford  with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  ex-  remained  unclouded.  When  all  was  nearly  over, 
(•edition.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  the  fol-  he  lay  murmuring  faint  prayers  for  himself, 
lowing  day,  ho  attacked  and  dispersed  a  few  and  for  the  cause  in  which  he  died.  "  Lord 
Parliamentary  soldiers  who  lay  at  Postcombe.  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  moment  of  the  last 
lb'  then  Hew  to  Chiunor,  burned  the  village,  agony,  "receive  :ny  soul.  O  Lord,  save  my 
killed  or  took  all  the  troops  who  were  (pi altered  country.  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  —  —  ."  In 
there,  ami  prepared  to  hurry  back  with  his  that  broken  ejaculation  passed  away  his  uoble 
l»«'ty  ami  his  prisoners  at  Oxford.     Hampden  I  ami  fearless  spirit. 

had,  on  the  preceding  day,  strongly  represented  i  "Ho  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
'••  Essex  the  danger  to  which  this  part  of  the  Hump  Jen.  His  soldiers,  bareheaded,  with  reversed 
line  was  exposed.  Ah  soon  as  he  received  in-  |  arms  and  muilled  drums  ami  colours,  escorted 
tdhgenee  of  Rupert's  incursion,  he  sent  off  a  |  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  they  marched, 
horseman  with  a  message  to  the  General,  (hat  |  that  lofty  and  melancholy  psalm  in  which  the 
the  cavaliers  could  return  only  by  Chiselhamptou  \  fragility  of  human  life  is  contrasted  with  the 
Bridge,  and  suggesting  that  a  force  ought  to  be  immutability  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
instantly  despatched  in  that  direction  for  the  |  are  as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a 
purpose  of  intercepting  them.  In  the  mean  watch  in  the  night.  The  news  of  Hampden's 
time,  he  resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry    death  produced  as  great  a  consternation  in  his 


that  he  could  muster,  for  the  purpose  of  iui- 
l-eding  the  march  of  the  enemy  till  Essex  could 


party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their  whole 
army  had  been  cnt  off.    The  journals  of  the 


take  measures  for  cutting  off'  their  retreat.  A  time  amply  prove  that  the  Parliament  and  all 
considerable  body  of  horse  and  dragoons  volun-  its  friends  were  filled  with  grief  and  dismay. 
U-ered  to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their  com-  \  Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage 
mander.  He  did  not  even  belong  to  their  branch  from  the  next  'Weekly  Intelligencer.'  'The 
of  the  service.  But,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "he  loss  of  Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the  heart 
was  second  to  none  but  the  General  himself  in  of  every  man  that  loves  the  good  of  his  king 
the  observance  and  application  of  all  men  "  ami  country,  and  make  some  conceive  little  con- 
On  the   field   of  Chalgrove   he   came  up  with  tent  to  be  at  the  army   now  Hint   he  is  gone. 
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The  memory  of  tliiw  deceased  colonel  is  such,  I  rebellion,  even  a*  they  on  the  other  side  do 


that  in  IIO  age  to  come  but  it  will  more  ami 
more  he  hail  in  honour  ami  esteem;  a  man 
so  religions,  ami  of  that  jirntlenee,  judgment, 
temjer,  >alour,  ami  integrity,  that  lie  hath  left 
few  his  like  behind I" 

His  death,  according  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick, 
was  regretted  even  by  the  king,  "  who  looked  on 


make  a  work  of  religion." 

The  death  of  Hampden  was  followed  on  the 
eighth  of  December  of  the  same  year  by  that  of 
John  Pym.  His  great  labours  had  overtasked 
his  strength,  but  he  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  last.  In  a  funeral  sermon,  preached  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Marshall,  who  knew  him  intimately. 


his  interest,  if  he  could  gain  his  affections,  us    and  who  attended  his  death-bed,  it  is  stated 


a  powerful  means  of  begetting  a  right  under- 
standing between  him  ami  the  two  Houses."  To 
his  own  party  it  was  irreparable.  It  removed 
the  fittest  person  for  the  chief  command  of  their 
troops,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
would,  upon  the  removal  of  Essex,  have  been 
vested  in  him;  ami  deprived  them  of  a  leader  and 
adviser,  who,  of  all,  was  the  most  likely  to  have 
confined  his  wishes  to  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  peace,  on  the  basis  of  a  strictly  limited 
monarchy.  A  portion  of  Clarendon's  character 
of  Hampden  has  already  been  given.  As  to  the 
estimation  in  which  ho  was  held  by  his  country- 
men, Clarendon  adds,— "The  eyes  of  all  men 
were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  patria  pater,  and 
the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  vessel  through  the 
tempest*  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.  And 
I  am  persuade  d,  his  power  and  interest  at  that 
time  were  greater  to  do  good  or  hurt  than  any 
man's  in  the  kingdom,  or  than  any  man  of  his 
rank  hath  in  any  time;  for  his  reputation  of 
honesty  was  universal,  and  his  affections  seemed 
so  publicly  guided  that  no  corrupt  or  private 
ends  would  bias  them." 

By  way  of  contrast,  many  descriptions  might  be 
given  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  cavaliers; 
drawn,  not  by  enemies,  but  by  writers  on  their 
own  side.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  recorded 
concerning  Prince  Rupert's  troops,  only  one 
other  testimony  need  be  given.  Dr.  Edward 
Synimons,  who  describes  himself  as  "a  minister, 
not  of  the  late  confused  new,  but  of  the  undent, 
orderly,  and  true  Church  of  England,"  in  a 
"Vindication  of  King  Charles,"  published  in 
1C17,  says: — "Never  any  good  undertaking  had 
so  many  unworthy  attendants,  such  horrid  blas- 
phemers, ami  wicked  wretches  as  ours  hath  had. 
I  ipiake  to  think,  much  more  to  speak,  what 
mine  ears  have  heard  from  some  of  their  lips; 
but  to  discover  them  is  not  my  present  busi- 
ness: a  day  may  come  when  the  world  may  see 
that  we  who  adhere  to  the  king  for  conscience 
sake  (whatever  is  said  of  us  to  the  contrary) 
have  as  trnly  hated  the  profancness  and  vileness 
of  our  own  men,  as  we  have  done  the  disloyalty 
and  rebellion  of  tlie  enemy...  We  have  those 
that  seem  to  hale  religion  as  much  as  the  rebels 
do  loyalty;  yea,  that  make  religion  a  work  of 


that  he  preserved  the  same  "evenness  of  spirit 
which  he  had  in  the  time  of  health;  professing 
to  myself  that  it  was  to  him  a  most  indifferent 

thing  to  live  or  die   Seeing    his  friends 

weeping  around  him,  he  cheerfully  told  them  he 
had  looked  Death  in  the  face  and  feared  not 
the  worst  it  could  do,  assuring  {hem  that  his 
heart  was  filled  with  more  comfort  and  joy 
which  he  felt  from  Cod  than  his  tongue  was 
able  to  utter;  and  whilst  a  reverend  minister 
was  at  prayer,  he  quietly  slept  with  his  Cod." 

The  House  of  Commons  showed  the  utmost 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman 
by  ordering  a  public  funeral  for  him  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  body  was  carried  from 
Derby  House  by  ten  leading  members,  and  was 
followed  by  Iwith  Houses,  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  by  a  vast  crowd  of  real  mourners. 
His  estate  was  found  to  have  been  so  diminished 
by  his  patriotic  exertions  that  special  provision 
was  made  for  his  family  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 
His  vast  power  and  influence  were  testified  by 
the  joy  of  the  Cavalier  party  when  tidings  of 
his  death  reached  Oxford.  Horses  had  been 
kept  saddled  night  and  day  to  carry  the  wel- 
come news  to  the  king;  but  it  was  a  dark  hour 
both  for  Charles  and  for  the  country  when 
.John  Pym  breathed  his  last. 

The  war  continued  with  varying  success.  The 
next  great  trial  of  strength  took  place  at  New- 
bury on  September  20,  1C43,  between  Rupert 
and  Kssex,  in  which  victory  remained  with  the 
latter;  but  this  was  counterbalanced  by  royalist 
successes  in  the  West  and  in  the  North,  and 
the  final  issue  remained  very  doubtful.  For 
some  time  there  was  no  general  and  connected 
system  of  operations  on  either  side.  There  was 
a  petty  war  in  almost  every  county.  Instances 
occurred  of  a  town  furnishing  troops  to  the  Par- 
liament, while  the  adjacent  manor-houses  were 
garrisoned  for  the  king.  Tbe  combatants  rarely 
marched  beyond  their  own  districts  until  Fair- 
fax and  Cromwell  terminated  this  desultory 
warfare  by  moving  one  overwhelming  force 
against  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  royalisU. 
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HI 


CIIAPTKR  XX.  chism  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  which  bear 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines:  Its  piir-  (  the  name  of  the  Assembly.    This  great  attempt 
pose.    Split  into  parties:  Presbyterians;   Inde-  j  to  fix  for  a  nation  an  inflexible  type  of  faith 
pmlents;  Erastiuns.   "The  Solemn  league  and  j  ami  worship,  was  a  total  failure. 
Covenant."   Presbi/terian  intolerance.    The  Cov-       Mr.    Hallam's   estimate    is, — "Though  this 


etuinl  imposed  on  the  nation.  The  Directory 
fur  Public  Worship.    Action  of  "  The  Dissent- 


assembly  showed  abundance  of  bigotry  and 
narrowness,  they  were  by  no  means  so  con- 


iny  Hreth 


t  ft ti rf it . 


How  far  they  were  the  advo-   temptible  as  Clarendon  represent*  them  ;  and 


caies  of  Religious  Liberty.  Milton's  "AreojHt- 
gitica."  Treaty  between  the  English  Parliament 
and  the  Scots.  The  king's  intrigues  with  the 
Iris*  Catholics. 

a.d.  1643,  1644. 
The  Parliament,  in  conformity  with  an  inti- 
mation given  to  the  Scottish  Presbyterians,  now 
proceeded  to  convene  "an  assembly  of  learned 
and  godly  divines,  ami  others,  to  be  consulted 
with  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  settling  of  the 
Government  and   Liturgy   of  the  Church  of 


pi'rhaps  equal  in  learning,  good  sense,  aud  other 
merits,  to  any  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
that  ever  made  a  figure  in  Kngland." 

The  Parliament  was  careful  to  maintain 
eutire  control  over  the  deliberations  of  this  As- 
sembly. No  matters  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  but  at  the  suggestion  of  one  or 
both  of  the  two  Houses;  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  were  to  be  laid  before  them  for 
approval.  No  publication  of  the  Assembly's 
proceedings  was  permitted  without  the  consent 


England."  For  this  purpose  an  Ordinance  was  |  of  the  legislature;  and  any  difference  of  opinion 
issued  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  1643,  setting  J  was  to  be  notified  to  Parliament  and  its  further 
forth  that.-  Whereas  it  hath  been  declared  j  advice  obtained.  "Provided  always,"  says  the 
and  resolved  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  I  Ordinance,  with  an  evident  solicitude  to  guard 
assembled  in  Parliament,  that  the  present  |  against  the  dangers  which  might  possibly  arise 
Church  government  by  archbishops,  Ac,  is  evil,  from  such  a  convention,  "that  this  Ordinance, 
and  justly  oppressive  and  burdensome  to  the  j  or  anything  therein  contained,  shall  not  give 
kingdom,  s  great  impediment  to  reformation  unto  the  persons  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  nor 
and  growth  of  religion,  and  very  prejudicial  i  shall  they  in  the  assembly  assume  to  exercise, 


to  the  state  aud  government  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  resolved  that  the 
same  shall  be  taken  away,  and  that  such  a 
government  shall  be  settled  in  the  Church  as 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  God's  holy  word, 
»ud  most  apt  to  procure  and  preserve  the  peace 


any  jurisdiction,  power,  or  authority  eccle- 
siastical whatsoever,  or  any  other  power  than  is 
herein  particularly  expressed." 

The  members  of  this  assembly,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  were  nominated  by  Parliament,  which 
also    named    Dr.    Twisse    as  prolocutor,  and 


of  the  Church  at  home,  and  nearer  agreement  reserved  the  appointment  of  a  substitute  in  the 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  reformed  i  event  of  his  illness.  Several  of  the  most 
Churches  abroad;  and  for  the  better  effect-  learned  and  estimable  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
mg  hereof,  and  for  the  vindicating  and  were  summoned;  but  most  of  them  declined  to 
clearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  attend  on  account  of  the  king's  proclamation, 
Kngland  from  all  false  calumnies  aud  asper- i  which  prohibited  the  meeting,  and  threatened 
sions,  it  is  thought  fit  and  necessary  to  call  an  I  proceeding  against  its  members, 
assembly  of  learned,  godly,  and  judicious  I  The  persons  nominated  Were  a  hundred  and 
divines,  to  consult  aud  advise  of  such  matters  I  twenty-one  clergymen,  with  ten  lords  aud  twenty 
and  things  as  shall  be  proposed  unto  ihem  by  ,  commoners  as  lay  nssessors.  Among  the  most 
both,  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  \  distinguished  of  the  clerical  members  were 
sud  to  give  their  advice  and  counsel  therein,    Dr.    Thomas     Goodwin,     Edmund  Calamy, 


when,  and  as  often  as  they  shall  be  thereunto 
required."  If  theBe  objects,  so  long  and 
ardently  sought  for  by  statesmen,  were  capable 
"f  attainment  consistently  with  national  rights 


Dr.  John  Light  foot,  Philip  Nye,  Dr.  Samuel 
Ward,  Anthony  Burgess,  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds, 
Dr.  John  Prideaux,  Dr.  James  Usher,  and 
others  who  were  at  that    time,   or  who  sub- 


and  with  the  sound  action  of  government,  I  sequently  became,  bishops  of  the  Episcopal 
sur  ly  they  would  now  have  been  accomplished.  |  Church.  In  September,  1643,  two  lay  asses- 
But  the  protracted  labours  of  the  wise,  pious,  1  sors  and  four  ministers,  including  Rutherford 


and  able  men  who  constituted  the  Westminster 
Assembly  were  all  in  vain.  They  have  left  no 
trace  in  the  religious  life  of  England;  and  but 
little  record   in  ita  literature,  save  the  Cate- 


of  St.  Andrews  and  Baillie  of  Glasgow,  were 
admitted  to  seats  and  votes  in  the  Assembly  by 
a  warrant  from  the  Parliament,  as  Commis- 
sioners from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
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Tlu-  first  meeting  was  held  on  July  1,  1643,  lemptible,  that  no  one,  except  those  who  de- 
aml  on  this  occasion  and  at  subsequent  meet-  ■  rive  a  little  profit  from   it  would   regret  its 


iiigs  the  attendance  ranged  from  sixty  to 
eighty,  and  even  of  these  not  more  than  one- 
fourth    took    an    active    part    in  the  debates. 


abolition. 

The  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  in 
summoning    the    Westminster    Assembly  was 


Theologically,  the  members  of  the  Westminster  |  probably  somewhat  different  from  that  which 
Assembly  were  nearly  of  one  mind;  the  great  was  avowed.  Their  hostility  to  the  ecclesiastical 
majority    being    strongly   Calvinistic;    but    on  i  principles   and  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 


questions  of  Church  polity  they  were  divided  now-dominant  Presbyterians  was  obvious;  and 

into  contending  sections.    The  absence  of  most  this  awakened  the  apprehensions  and  fired  the 

of  the  Episcopalian  members  left  Anglicanism  zeal  of  the  most  ardent  members  of  that  sect. 

undefended.     The   weight  of   numbers    sided  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  the  men 

with  I'resbyteriunism;  but  there  were  two  small  who  were  committed  more  or  less  to  the  cause 

sections,  known  is  Independents  and  Erastiaus,  of   religious   freedom    could   have  anticipated 

who  fully  made  up  for  deficiency  in  numbers  much  benefit  from  the  deliberations  of  such  an 

ku  t. .!..,.»   i      -i   -—  L.i_     'tm.       — „  „ .1  c* : ., * 


by  their  talent  and  influence. 


assembly.    Their  suspicions  are  distinctly  trace- 


"The  most  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  able  in  the  restraints  under  which  the  Assembly 
writes  Daillic,  one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  was  placed,  and  in  the  very  subordinate  and 
who  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceed-  |  dependent  part  which  it  was  permitted  to  act. 
ings,  "especially  the  luwyers,  whereof  there  an'  i  The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  the  most 
many,  and  divers  of  them  very  able  men,  are  |  enlightened  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  could 
either  half  or  whole  Erastiaus,  believing  no  I  hope  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
Church  government  to  be  of  divine  right,  but  tolerant  system  of  Church  government;  and  it 
all  to  be  a  human  constitution,  depending  on  was  therefore  their  policy  to  prevent  any 
the  will  of  the  magistrate."  "The  pope  and 
king,"  he  says  in  another  place,  "were  never 
more  earnest  for  the  headship  of  the  Church 
than  the  plurality  of  this  Parliament."  John 
Selden  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  he 
was  ably  seconded  in  the  Assembly  by  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  and  usually  by  St.  John  aud  by  White- 
locke. 

The  Erastiaus  were  so  named  from  Erastus, 
a  Ccrinan  physician  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  denomination  is  often  used  in  the  present 
age  ignoratitly,  aud  therefore  indefinitely;  but 
the  fundamental  principle  may  be  thus  stated: — 
That  in  a  commonwealth,  where  the  magistrate 
professes  Christianity,  it  is  not  convenient  that  pleasure;  while  in  fact  they  were  only  amused 
offences  against  religion  and  morality  should  be  and  kept  from  mischief  by  the  more  sagacious 
punished  by  the  censures  of  the  Church ;  j  intellects  which  watched  over  their  proceedings, 
especially  by  excommunication.  Probably,  The  Assembly  continued  to  sit  under  that  name 
Erastus  may  have  gone  further,  as  Selden  seems  J  until  February  22,  1C49,  during  which  time 
to  have  done,  and  have  denied  the  right  of ,  one    thousand,    one    hundred  ami  sixty-three 


ific  and  defined  scheme  from  being  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  They  were  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  the  change  which  the  public  mind 
was  rapidly  undergoing;  and  might  therefore 
reasonably  hope  that,  if  a  little  further  delay 
was  obtained,  they  would  be  in  circumstances 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  advocates  of 
uniformity,  and  tn  establish  the  religions  free- 
dom of  their  countrymen  on  a  firm  ami  en- 
during basis.  The  Assembly  was  consequently 
cheated  with  the  semblance  of  power  without  a 
particle  of  its  reality.  lis  members  were  led 
to  suppose  that  the  affairs  of  the  Church  were 
in  their  hands,  and  might  be  moulded  at  their 


exclusion  from  Church  Communion  even  without 
reference  to  the  temporal  power;  but  this 
limited  proposition  was  sufficient  to  raise  the 
^iractical  controversy. 


meetings  were  held.  The  remaining  members 
were  then  constituted  by  an  Ordinance  of  Par- 
liament, a  committee  for  trying  and  examining 
ministers,  and  continued  to  hold  meetings  for 


The  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England  is  !  this  purpose  every  Thursday  morning  till  Crom- 
nearly  Erastian  in  theory,  ami  almost  wholly  so  j  well's  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
in  practice.  Every  sentence  of  the  spiritual 
judge  is  liable  to  be  reversed  by  a  civil  tri- 
bunal; by  virtue  of  the  royal  supremacy  over 
all  causes.  Aud,  practically,  what  is  called 
Church  discipline,  or  the  censures  of  the  eccle- 
siastical governors  for  offences,  has  gone  so 
much  into  disuse,  ami  what  r-  niains  is  so  con- 


chief  work  of  the  Assembly  was  completed, 
however,  prior  to  the  year  1648.  The  "Con- 
fession of  Faith"  was  agreed  upon  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  in  October  and  November, 
1640;  the  "Shorter  Catechism"  a  year  later; 
and  the  "  Larger  Catechism  "  in  September,  1648. 
The  "Annotations"  on  the  Hible  did  not  pro- 
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ceed  from  the  Assembly  as  such,  but  trout 
several  of  it.-  members  acting  with  other  min- 
isters nominatetl  by  the  Parliament.  The 
Directory  was  ratified  by  both  Houses  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1644,  but  ihe  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government  was  ner«  r  really 
established  in  England  by  legislative  authority; 
and  the  partial  confirmation  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Westminster  Divines  never  having 
received  the  royal  assent  Was  regarded  as  of  no 
validity  at  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
Kpiscopacy  resumed  its  old  plaeo  and  power 
without  the  passing  of  any  new  Acts. 

Iu  the  instrument,  known  in  history  as  "The 
Solemu  League  and  Covenant,"  it  was  provided 
that  the  existing  polity  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land should  be  sacredly  preserved;  that  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  should  be 
reformed  "according  to  the  word  of  Hod  and 
the  example  of  the  best  reformed  Churches;" 
and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  "to  bring 
the  Churches  of  Uod  in  the  three  kiugdoms  to 
the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  iu  reli- 
gion, confessing  of  faith,  form  of  Church  gov- 
ernment, directory  fur  worship  and  catechising." 
It  was  further  stipulated,  that  endeavours  should 
be  made  for  "the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy, 
superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness." 

Such  an  engagement,  even  if  perfectly  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  individuals  taking  it, 
would  have  been  open  to  serious  exceptions. 
It  displays  the  common  error  of  the  times  in 
»eeking  the  otitward  uniformity  of  ecclesiastical 
rites,  rather  than  that  unity  of  spirit  in  which 
the  omnipotence  and  loveliness  of  Christian 
truth  are  seen.  But  as  a  national  coTcnaut,  to 
be  enforced  on  all  classes  of  the' community  as 
tbr  pledge  of  civil  loyalty  and  of  religion! 
character,  it  is  a  most  anomalous  and  despotic 
instrument.  It  is  iu  vain  to  attempt  its  de- 
fence, or  to  palliate  the  inconsistencies  in 
which  it  involved  the  popular  party.  It  was 
the  offspring  of  a  narrow  bigotry,  which  could 
see  no  exelleuce  under  other  forms  of  worship, 
and  which  would  gladly  have  availed  itself  of 
the  secular  power  to  enforce  its  dogmas  and 
rites  on  a  reluctant  people.  The  Presbyterians 
of  this  period  were  as  ignorant  of  t  he  nature  of 
religious  liberty,  and  as  little  disposed  to  per- 
mit it*  exercise,  as  any  of  their  episcopal  pre- 
decessors. Not  Laud  himself,  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  was  more  concerned  for  the  sup- 
pression of  "sects  and  schisms,"  than  were  the 
zealous  adherents  of  the  Kirk.     His  piety  was 


more  questionable,  hut  his  policy  was  not  a 
whit  more  intolerant.  Nor  can  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  be  redeemed  from  severe 
censure  by  the  religious  tone  which  pervades  it. 
Such  phraseology  has  been  adopted  by  the  zea- 
lots of  every  age,  and  goes  no  farther  to  vin- 
dicate Presbyterians,  than  Episcopalians  and 
Papists.  Many  of  the  last  two  classes  were  as 
sincere  as  any  of  the  former,  and  an  impartial 
judgment  must  consequently  involve  them  all  in 
the  same  condemnation.  Although  they  were 
most  guilty  iu  persecuting  others,  who  had  suf- 
fered most  severely  themselves.  Their  own  trials 
should  have  subdued  their  spirit,  and  taught 
them  the  wisdom  which  Cometh  from  above. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  164H,  the 
House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  and  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  met 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Covenant.  The  mode  in  which 
this  wns  done,  clearly  indicates  the  temper  of 
the  times.  Religious  solemnities  were  intro- 
I  duced  on  the  occasion,  ami  long  sermons  were 
preached,  after  which  the  Covenant  was  read, 
and  then  notice  was  given,  that  each  person 
should,  by  immediately  "swearing  thereunto, 
worship  the  great  name  of  Cod,  and  testify  so 
much  outwardly  by  lifting  up  their  hands;  and 
then  they  went  up  into  the  chancel,  and  there 
subscribed  their  names  in  a  roll  of  parchment, 
in  which  the-  Covenant  was  fairly  written."  It 
was  next  ordered  to  be  taken  throughout,  the 
parishes  of  London  on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  directed  to  frame 
an  exhortation  preparatory  to  its  being  enforced 
on  the  whole  nation.  This  was  speedily  accom- 
plished, and  being  approved  by  Parliament,  was 
directed  to  be  printed  under  the  title  of  "An 
exhortation  to  the  taking  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  for  reformation  and  defence  of 
religion,  the  honour  and  hnppiness  of  the  king, 
and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  three  king- 
doms of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  The 
Covenant  was  also  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the 
Parliamentary  committees,  stationed  in  different 
conntfct;  by  all  clergymen,  churchwardens,  and 
other  officers;  by  all  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
Parliament;  and  by  the  community  at  large. 
"If  any  minister,"  said  the  instructions  which 
accompanied  these  orders,  "refuse  to  take  or 
tender  the  Covenant,  or  if  any  other  person 
refuse  to  take  it,  after  a  second  tender,  upon 
two  Lord's  days,  their  names  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Committee,  and  by  them  to 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  all  persons  that 
absent  themselves  after  notice  given,  shall  be 
returned   us   refusers."    Directions    were  also 
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Forwarded  to  Mr.  Strickland,  the  agent  of  the  1 
Parliament  at  the  Hague,  to  lender  it  to  all 
the  English  resident  in  those  countries,  and  to 
repurt  the  names  of  such  as  refuted  it. 

A  new  leaf  was  thus  introduced,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  became  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  oppression.  It  was  enforced  ex- 
tensively on  the  episcopal  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  deprived  of  their  livinys,  and  subjected  to 
other  penalties  for  refusing  to  take  it.  Their 
conduct  was  attributed  to  factions  motives,  and 
was  held  to  be  proof  of  "malignancy;"  but 
impartial  men  will  honour  their  integrity,  and 
rank  them  amongst  the  confessors,  whose 
example  constitutes  the  redeeming  feature  of 
human  conduct.  The  disaffection  of  the  clergy 
to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  which  is  usually 
urged  in  defence  of  the  Covenant,  might  have 
justified  the  enforcement  of  a  civil  test,  but  this 
utterly  fails  to  vindicate  an  ecclesiastical  oath, 
designed  to  bind  the  conscience  and  to  determine 
the  worship  of  hiin  who  took  it.  The  Covenant 
was  expressly  framed  for  an  ecclesiastical  pur- 
pose, and  cannot,  therefore,  bo  justified  by  any 
civil  object  which  it  incidentally  effected.  That 
the  episcopal  clergy  were  adverse  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;  and 
that  their  opposition  was  sometimes  carried  to 
an  extent  which  it  would  have  been  criminal  in 
the  Parliament  to  overlook,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  reflecting  men  of  all  classes.  But  the 
ends  of  good  government  might  have  been 
answered  without  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience; — the  civil  duties  of  subjects  might 
have  been  enforced,  without  requiring  an  act 
of  treachery  to  the  majesty  of  truth  and  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

By  making  religious  opinions,  and  conformity 
in  ecclesiastical  rites,  the  badge  of  patriotism 
and  the  title  to  civil  offices,  the  dominant  party- 
acted  on  the  principles,  anil  emulated  the  un- 
hallowed zeal,  of  the  bishops;  and  in  the  sacred 
name  of   liberty  inaugurated    a  new  tyranny. 
They  were  thus  committed   to   an  inglorious 
warfare  with  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  their 
day; — a  warfare  in  which  no  laurels  could  be 
won,  and  the  very  success  of  which  now  mantles 
with  a  blush  their  more  discriminating  and  in- 
telligent advocates;  for,  whatever  blinded  zealots 
and  unscrupulous  advocates  may  allege,  every 
rig  hi  minded  mau  will  esteem  it  to  have  been 
the  opprobrium  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  their  i 
reckless  intolerance  reduced  to  abject  poverty  1 
many  of  the  most  devout,  learned,  and  peaceful 
ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Mr.  Ilallam  j 
remarks,  with  not  greater  severity  than  justice,  | 
—  "The  remorseless  ami  indiscriminate  bigotry  j 


of  Preshyterianism  might  boast  that  it  had 
heaped  disgrace  on  Walton,  and  driven  Lydiat 
to  beggary;  that  it  trampled  on  the  old  age  of 
Hales,  and  emlettcred  with  insult  the  dying 
moments  of  Chillingworth." 

The  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  nation  ha  1 
been  thoroughly  unsettled.  A  large  portion  of 
the  episcopal  clergy  had  been  displaced;  all  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Church  were  deprived  of 
authority,  and  the  new  men  who  officiated  at 
her  altars,  disliked  hrr  ritual  and  desired  to 
introduce  into  her  worship  the  simpler  forms 
of  Geneva.  Much  confusion  and  many  disorders 
ensued,  which  the  Parliament  sought  to  remedy 
by  directing  the  Assembly  of  Divines  to  consult 
"concerning  the  Directory  of  Worship  or  Liturgy 
hereafter  to  be  in  the  Church,"  and  to  report 
their  opinions  with  all  convenient  speed  to  the 
Parliament.  On  the  reception  of  this  message 
the  Assembly  appointed  a  solemn  fast,  after 
which  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  business. 
Here,  however,  their  progress  was  arrested  by 
a  diversity  of  opinions.  So  leng  i  s  they  had 
to  deal  with  Kpiseopaey,  they  were  held  to- 
gether by  a  common  sentiment;  but  they  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  form  of  ccclcsinstical  polity.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  frequently  been  censured  for  what 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  existing  state  of 
things.  The  old  eyslciu  was  removed  without 
a  substitute  being  provided,  and  the  popular 
leaders  have  been  charged  with  a  want  of 
foresight  and  a  disregard  to  the  religious 
interests  of  the  community ;  but  a  slight 
attention  to  the  facts  will  justify  their  policy. 

The  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  and  the 
Erastiaus  alike  condemned  the  course  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  bishops.  So  far,  they 
proceeded  harmoniously;  but  when  their  im- 
mediate object  was  attained,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  popular  leaders  found  that  they 
had  to  withstand  a  new  hierarchy,  with  pre- 
tensious  as  despotic  and  with  a  creed  as  ex- 
clusive as  the  displaced  Episcopalians.  Could 
the  Presbyterians  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
establishment  of  their  own  polity,  the  matter 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  determina- 
tion. But  they  refused  to  concur  in  a  toleration 
of  other  sects,  and  thus  created  a  formidable 
opposition  to  the  adoption  of  their  own  scheme. 
Their  narrow  and  infatuated  bigotry  made  tho 
rejection  of  their  propositions  a  question  of  life 
and  death  with  the  Independents  and  the  minor 
sectaries.  For  the  latter  to  have  allowed  them 
to  triumph,  would  have  been  to  surrender  to  the 
mercy  of  an  ignorant  and  relentless  bigotry  which 
shrank  from  toleration  as  the  greatest  cuiso  that 
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could  visit  the  Church.  "We  have  begun  a  with  which  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  cele- 
hiiKine^s,"  says  Baillie,  "of  great  consequence,  hrated  was  left  to  the  determination  of  -the 
In  the  time  of  this  anarchy,  the  divisions  of  minister*,  and  other  Church  governors  of  each 
|wu|»le  does  much  increase;  the  Independent  congregation;"  and  instead  of  the  altar  ami 
party  grows;   but  the  Anabaptists   more;  and  I  rails,  for  which  Land  hail  so  eagerly  contended, 


the  Antinoiniatis  most.  The  Independents  being  it  was  ordered  that  a  "table  should  be  so  con- 
most  able  men,  and  of  great  credit,  fearing  no  venicntly  placed,  that  the  communicants  may 
li»ss  than  banishment  from  their  native  country  orderly  sit  about  it,  or  at  it."  Marriage  was 
if  presbyteries  were  erected,  are  watchful  that  declared  to  be  no  sacrament,  and  the  use  of  the 
oo  conclusion  be  taken  for  their  prejudice.  As  ring  was  discarded.  Religioua  ceremonies  were 
jet,  a  presbytery  to  this  people  is  conceived  to 
be  a  strange  monster." 

Several  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  were  as 
(ip|«ised  as  the  Independents  to  the  domineering 
spirit  and  intolerant  policy  of  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  bigotry  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  un- 
settled state  in  which  the  nation  was  held  for 
some  years.  Their  number  and  influence  were 
too  great    to    allow  of   the  triumph   of  their  |  was  consequently  parsed,  ordering  a  copy  of  the 


forbidden  at  burials;  and  the  Christian  Sabbath 
was  declared  to  be  the  only  day  ordained  in 
Scripture  to  be  kept  holy.  The  Directory  was 
not  immediately  adopted  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Many  preferred  the  ancient  Liturgy,  and 
others,  through  inadvertence  or  carelessness, 
continued  to  use  it.  This  was  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  advocates  of  uniformity,  and  an  ordinance 


op|*uienUi,  while  their  own  principles  were  too 
contracted  and  selfish  to  permit  others  to  concur 
in  their  ascendancy.  They  were  perpetually 
complaining  in  bitter  and  reproachful  terms  of 


Directory  to  he  forwarded  to  all  ministers,  who 
were  commanded  openly  to  read  it  "in  their 
several  churches  and  chapels  for  the  public 
worship  of  <Jod."    Any  person  using  the  Book 


the  disorders  which  prevailed;  while  their  own  i  of  Common  Prayer  "in  any  church,  chapel,  or 
narrowness   constituted    the  sole  barrier  to  a  j  public  place  of  worship,  or  in  any  private  plac 


speedy  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 

This  state  of  partios  rendered  it  the  policy 
of  the  more  enlightened  advocates  of  religious 
liberty  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  They  could  not  hope,  for  the  present, 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  their  own  enlarged 
views;  and  their  sagacity  was  consequently 
employed  in  devising  expedients  to  prolong  dis- 
cussion, ami  to  defeat  tho  immcliato  object  of 
the  Presbyterians.  Exercising  a  noble  faith  in 
the  soundness  of  their  principles,  they  calculated 


or  family"  was  to  be  fined  lor  the  first  offence 
five  pounds,  for  tho  second  ten,  and  for  the 
third  was  to  suffer  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 
Ministers  not  observing  the  Directory  in  public 
worship,  were  to  forfeit  forty  shillings;  and  all 
who  should  print,  write,  or  preach  against  it 
were  to  be  fined  in  a  sum,  not  less  than  five 
pounds,  no  more  than  fifty. 

It  can  now  plainly  be  perceived,  that  such 
waij  the  temper  of  tho  dominant  sects  during 
the  Commonwealth  as  to  require  all  the  severe 


on  their  rapid  diffusion;  and  their  energy  and  discipline  of  subsequent  reigns  in  order  to  induce 
nkill  were  employed  to  prevent  now  obstructions  I  clear  views  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience, 
from  being  raised  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  The  old  reformers  acted  rightly;  but  when  they 
the  Kirk.  The  result  justified  their  foresight,  came  to  reason  the  matter,  they  admitted  false 
ind  proved  their  title  to  rank  among  the  most  ;  premises,  and  so  their  theoretical  views  lagged 


spacious  and  practical  of  British  statesmen. 

The  "Directory  for  Public  Worship"  answered 
strictly  to  its  title.  It  was  not  a  form  of  prayer, 
but  a  series  of  Directions  respecting  the  demeanour 
proj.tr  to  be  observed  in  the  house  of  Cod;  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  several  parts  of  divine 
worship;  and  the  forms  to  be  maintained  in  the 
ri-lpbration  of  Christian  rites  and  ordinances. 
Die  rules  laid  down  are  for  the  most  part  emi- 
nently judicious;  indicating  a  solicitude  to  secure 


behind  their  practical  doings.  It  took  a  century 
of  persecution  to  institute  true  toleration;  and 
a  century  more  to  iuaugurnte  full  freedom. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Westminster  Ar- 
SOOtblj  were  amongst  the  most  intolerant  of 
mankind;  while  its  discussions  frequently  dis- 
played a  spirit  as  relentlessly  hostile  to  religious 
freedom  as  the  most  bigoted  Convocation  had 
evinced.  If  any  thing  had  been  wanting  to 
prove  the  utter  hopelessness  of  such  conventions 


a  reverend  and  edifying  performance  of  Christian  answering  any  beneficial  purpose,  it  was  signally 
worship.  The  Apocrypha  was  wholly  rejected;  i  displayed  on  this  occasion.  For  personal  in- 
lay and  private  baptism  were  forbidden;  sprink-  j  tegrity,  ministerial  diligence,  and  general  scholar- 
Mng  was  substituted  for  dipping;   and  the  sign  ,  ship,  the  Westminster  Assembly  has  never  been 


■  f  the  cross  and  the  office  of  godfathers  and  i  surpassed;  and  yet,  in  their  associated  capacity, 
trodiiiothcrs  were  discontinued.    The  frequency  i  the  divines   composing   it   were  with  difficulty 
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prevented  from  inflicting  a  ihv>p  and  irreparable  by  their  consummate  ability.  The  Independents 
injury  on  the  religions  interests  of  the  country,  were  distinguished  from  the  Presbyterians  by 
Their  ecclesiastical  views  wen-  distorted  by  the  maintaining  ihe  absolute  independence  of  each 
false  theories  prevalent  hi  their  'lay.  Trained  Church,  so  far  us  jurisdiction  ami  discipline 
within  the  precincts  of  a  State  Church,  th«*y  were  concerned;  and  l»y  denying  the  comumni- 
retained  its  Spirit,  and  acted  ont  its  maxims,  cation  of  spiritual  power  in  ordination.  They 
even  after  they  had  learned  to  dc>pi*e  its  an-  not  only  rejected  the  JIM  dieiHUm  of  prelacy,  but 
thority  and  to  impugn  its  orders.  |  also  discarded  the  theory  which  rested  ecclesi- 

astical authority  in  synod  ical  meetings  of  Church 
Sneb    were   the    first-fruits   of  Presbyterian   officers.    They   bad   been    trained  amidst  tho 
ascendancy;    an    earnest   of  the   unscrupulous    privations  of  exile,  and    their  characters  had 
rigour  with  which  the  member*  of  that  party    a»snraed  a  firmness  and   determination  which 

■  |tialiliei|  them  fearlessly  to 
resist  the  now-dominant 
Presbyterians.  During  the 
supremacy  of  Land,  they 
had  sought  refuge  in 
Holland,  where  their  minds 
were  braced,  and  their 
scriptural  views  ennnrmed. 
It  was  not  therefore  to 
be  expected  that  in  re- 
turning to  their  native 
country,  they  would  ac- 
quiesce in  the  tyranny  of 
those  brethren  who  had 
contrived  to  escape  the 
vigilant  and  remorseless 
tyranny  of  the  primate. 
The  leaders  of  this  party 

were  I  »r.  Thomas  Goodwin, 

Philip  Nye,  Jeremiah  Hur- 
roughes,  William  Bridge, 
and  Sidrach  Simpson.  They 

were  resolved  lei  enforce  their  discipline.  For  were  generally  known  as  "the  Five  Dissenting 
a  season,  their  purpose  Mas  answered,  but  tho  Brethren,"  and  sometimes  as  the  "Apologists," 
temporary  triumph  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  |  on  account  of  their  concerted  publication  of  the 
alienation  of  the  public  mind.  The  people  learnt  ,  "  Apologetical  Narration."  The  other  members 
to  regard  the  advocates  of  the  Kirk  as  one  in  of  this  party  were  William  Orcenhill,  of  Stepney, 
spirit  and  policy  with  the  members  of  the  celebrated  as  the  expositor  of  F.zekicl;  William 
Laudean  faction.  Led  away  for  a  time,  they  Carter,  of  London,  characterised  by  Lightfoot 
soon  recovered  their  sober-mindedness,  ami  the  as  "one  that  will  dissent  from  everything  that 
result  is  well  known  to  history.  The  speedy  crosseth  his  opinion; "  William  tJrecn,  of  Pontc- 
ercrthrow  of  Presbyterianistn  which  followed,  comb;  Peter  Sterny,  of  London,  a  friend  of 
is  attributable  solely  to  the  cold-hearted  in-  Vane's,  and  afterwards  one  of  Cromwell's  ehap- 
tolerauce  of  ite  abettors.  lains;  and  Joseph  Caryl,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  best 

Happily  for  the  interests  of  religion  there  known  by  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job. 
was  another  party  ill  the  Assembly,  the  members  These  were  all  the  divines  certainly  known  to 
of  which  added  to  tho  personal  virtues  and  have  been  of  the  Independent  party  in  the 
ministerial  diligence  of  the  Presbyterians,  more  (  Assembly.  In  point  of  numbers,  therefore,  even 
expansive  views  and  a  more  liberal  creed.  They  adding  the  names  of  Lords  Sayc  and  Wharton, 
had  for  some  time  a  very  arduous  ami  per-  and  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  they  were  a  very  small 
plexiug  duty  to  perform.    Their  numbers  were    minority.  But  thqy  were  by  no  means  insignificant. 


HKsTTUVTIoN  OK  i  ll EATS1  OK  IWOHS  AK0   IM'I:  VINO  ol    TUB   BOOK  OF 
SI'OllTs,  MAY  5,  16 IS. 


at  first  so  limited,  as  to  present  but  little  ground 


Well  bred  and  educated;  of  great  natural  gifts;  of 


to  hope  that  they  would  be  aide  successfully  to  tried  conscientiousness;  inured  to  the  endurance 
resist  the  scheme  of  the  Presbyterians;  but  what  J  of  hardship;  and  disciplined  to  force  of  char* 
they  lacked  in  nmuerie.il  strength,  was  supplied  |  Actor  and  speech,  they  were  generally  more  than 
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•  match  for  their  opponents.  Unhappily,  the 
report*  of  the  discussions,  in  which  they  took  so 
prominent  a  part  are  chiefly  from  the  pens  of 
antagonist*;  hut  even  from  these  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  the  above  conclusion.  Baillie 
writes  of  them  as  having  "plenty  of  learning, 
wit,  and  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  boldness 
and  stiffness  to  make  it  out;"  as  astonishing 
him  by  their  "great  learning,  quickness,  and 
eloquence,  together  with  their  great  courtesy 
and  discretion  in  speaking;"  as  debating  all 
things  which  came  within  "twenty  miles  of  their 
quarters,"  and  being  ready  with  "replies,  ever 
quick  and  high  at  will;"  and  worst  of  all  to 
him,  as  regarding  "nothing  at  all,  what  all  the 
reformed  or  all  the  world  say,  if  their  sayings 
be  not  backed  with  convincing  scripture  as 
reason.  All  human  testimony  they  declaim 
against  as  a  popish  argument." 

While  according  this  high  praise  to  the  "Five 
Dissenting  Brethren,"  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  entitled  to  the  indiscriminating 
eulogies  which  have  been  pronounced  upon  them 
in  modem  times,  as  being  the  earliest  asscrtors 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  they  are  said  to 
have  claimed,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
all  men,  of  every  creed  and  of  uo  creed.  This 
statement  is  not  historically  correct,  ami  it  is 
founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  a  sentence 
in  one  of  Baillie's  letters.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Independents  within  the  Assembly  were 
considerably  behind  many  of  their  brethren  who 
were  not  summoned  to  take  part  in  it,  for  the 
Five  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  toleration  as 
attributed  to  them.  They  subscribe  i  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  Philip  Nye  was  one 
of  those  who  delivered  an  exhortation  from  the 
pulpit  on  the  great  public  occasion  already 
referred  to.  They  did  not  consider  their  churches 
exempt  from  "giving  account  to,  or  being  cen- 
surable by  the  civil  magistrate.  They  thought 
that  the  civil  authority  might  "back  the  sen- 
tence" of  Churches  refusing  communion.  They 
allowed  a  stop  to  be  put  to  the  formation  of 
new  Churches  until  the  question  of  polity  had 
been  settled;  and  when  a  petition  was  sent  up 
by  certain  Anabaptists,  in  favour  of  toleration, 
they  were  forward  and  earnest  in  opposing  its 
consideration.  To  their  lasting  honour  it  must 
be  recorded  that  they  resisted  many  of  the 
intolerant  proposals  of  the  Presbyterians;  and 
argued  with  wonderful  skill  ami  pertinancy  that, 
if  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  extent,  these 
would  create  an  ecclesiastical  power  whose  juris- 
diction would  be  co-ordinate  with,  and  detri- 
mental to,  the  power  of  the  State;  but  they  are 
not  entitled  to  the  farther  and  greater  honour 


commonly  ascribed  to  them.  Even  when  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  they  were  not  the 
advocates  of  perfect  religious  liberty,  although 
their  opinions  had  expanded  during  those  years. 
Full  perceptions,  and  unmistakeable  utterance, 
were  to  come  in  due  time. 

The  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians,  armed 
with  the  powers  of  a  Parliamentary  majority, 
was  now  mimicking  the  moBt  despotic  acts  of 
Prelacy;  for  they  attempted  the  forcible  sup- 
pression of  all  opinions,  political  and  religious, 
but  their  own,  and  even  essayed  the  impossible 
task  of  damming  up  the  great  channel  of  mental 
communication  by  holding  the  press  in  control. 
Milt. Hi's  enlightened  mind  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive thpt  this  course  involved  a  fatuity  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Eastern  despot  who  lashed 
the  waves,  and  threw  fetters  into  the  rebellious 
ocean.  He  further  saw  that  the  sufferings 
which  this  penal  system  inflicted  on  individuals 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  evils  of 
intellectual  stagnation,  political  decay,  and 
moral  death  which  it  shed  on  nations.  To 
these  sentiments  are  owing  the  masterpiece  of 
Milton,— the  " Areopagitica,"  or  Address  to 
the  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing;"  a  composition  unrivalled 
for  elegance  and  force,  grace  and  fervour,  wit, 
and  irony,  consecntiveness  of  argument,  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  vehemency  of  declamation,  and 
persuasiveness  of  eloquence. 

He  commences  with  a  stately  eulogy  upon 
the  Parliament;  he  then  addresses  himself  to 
the  recent  order  for  the  regulation  of  printing: 

'That  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper  should 
be  henceforth  printed,  unless  the  same  be  first 
approved  aud  licensed  by  such,  or  at  least  one 
of  such,  as  shall  be  thereto  appointed."  He 
proposes  first  to  show  them,  that  this  originated 
from  a  party  with  whom  they  would  not 
willingly  be  identified;  secondly,  that  it  would 
be  powerless  for  the  suppression  of  scandalous, 
seditious,  and  libellous  books;  aud  lastly  that 
it  would  operate  for  the  discouragement  of  all 
learning,  and  the  effectual  obstruction  of  national 
progress  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  both 
secular  and  sacred.  He  says, —  If  it  come  to 
inquisitoning  again,  and  licensing,  and  that  we 
are  so  timorous  of  ours*  Ives,  and  so  suspi- 
cious of  all  men,  as  to  fear  each  book  and  the 
shaking  of  every  leaf  before  we  know  what  the 
contents  are;  if  some  who  but  of  late  were 
littl-  better  than  silenced  from  preaching  shall 
come  now  to  silence  ns  from  reading,  except 
what  they  please;  it  cannot  be  guessed  what  is 
intended  but  a  second  tyranny  over  learning, 
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and  will  booh  put  it  out  of  controversy  that  blcs  Charles  had  never  censed  to  expect  im- 
bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same  to  us,  both    portant  assistance  from  that  kingdom.    But  the 

demands  of  the  Irish  Catholics  embraced  not 
it  \  only  the  full  toleration  of  their  worship,  but 
also  its  legal  establishment;  and  with  such 
terms  the  king  could  not  openly  comply  with- 
out creating  disaffection  among  many  of  his 
own  friends  in  England.  It  was  agreed, 
accordingly,  between  Charles  and  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan,  that  the  latter  should  proceed  to 
Ireland,  and  with  documents  for  the  purpose 
under  the  royal  seal,  should  be  empowered  to 
settle  a  private  treaty,  conceding  to  the  Catho- 
lics the  whole  of  their  claims,  with  the  pmviso 
that  the  concession  should  remain  a  secret 
until  the  king  was  in  circumstances  to  acknow- 
ledge it  with  snfety.  These  instruments  pledged 
the  monarch  to  everything  concluded  by  Gla- 
morgan, without  nny  respect  to  warrant  of  law, 
and  included  letters  to  the  pontiff,  and  to  a 
nuncio  of  the  Roman  see  then  resident  in  Ire- 
land. These  terms  were  accepted  by  a  Council 
of  the  Catholics  at  Kilkenny,  and  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  at  once  promised,  to  be 
employed  in  support  of  the  royal  cause  in  any 
part  of  Great  Brit  in.  Charles  had  kept  this 
scheme  a  secret,  not  only  from  the  Parliament 
and  council  in  Ireland,  but  from  every  person 
about  him;  being  well  aware  that  the  open 
concurrence  of  his  URual  advisers  in  either  king- 
dom with  such  a  project  would  be  solicited  in 
vain.  Unfortunately  for  Charles,  an  accident 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  the  papers 
relating  to  it  were  laid  before  the  Council  in 
Dublin,  and  before  the  two  Houses  at  West- 
minster. 

A  violent  feeling  of  indignation  was  pro- 
duced by  this  disclosure.  About  eighteen 
months  before,  Charles  had  sworn  openly, 
a  train  of  artillery,  should  be  at  once  prepared  when  receiving  the  sacrament  at  Oxford,  that 
for  marching  into  England;  that  the  cost  and  I  his  power  should  be  employed  to  the  utmost 
charges,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  j  for  the  preservation  of  Protestantism  and  the 
per  month,  should  be  defrayed  by  Parliament   suppression  of  Popery,  ami  that  declaration  ho 


and  thing."    This  is  the  germ  of  his— 

"  New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large 

He  says  in  his  well-known  comparison  of 
Truth  to  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,--  We 
have  not  yet  found  them  all,  nor  ever  shall  do 
till  her  Master's  second  coming.  He  shall 
bring  together  every  joint  and  member,  and 
shall  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of 

loveliness  and  perfection   A  little  generous 

prudence;  a  little  forbearance  of  one  another 
and  Bome  grain  of  charity,  might  win  all  these 
diligencies  to  join  and  unite  into  one  general 
and  brotherly  search  after  truth;  could  we  but 
forego  this  prelatical  tradition  of  crowding 
free  consciences  and  Christian  liberties  into 
caucus  and  precepts  of  men."  And  in  his  cele- 
brated Sonnet  addressed  to  Cromwell,  Milton 
says,— 

"Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still.  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  reuown'd  thau  War.  New  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains: 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw, 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 

Charles  issued  a  Proclamation  forbidding  the 
Covenant  to  be  taken;  but  no  heed  was  given 
to  it.  In  Scotland,  in  particular,  it  was  sub- 
scribed with  almost  entire  unanimity,  and  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.  A  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  25th  of  November,  1643,  between  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  English  Parliament 
and  by  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  providing  that 
the  Covenant  should  be  subscribed  in  both 
kingdoms;  that  a  Scottish  army  of  eighteen 
thousand  foot  and  of  three  thousand  horse,  with 


•'Dut  of  the  estates  and  revenues  of  the  Papists, 
Prelates,  Maliguanls,  and  their  adherents,"  or 
otherwise;  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  paid  in  advance  at  Leith  or 
Edinburgh;  that  no  peace  be  made  without 
mutual  consent;  and  that  provision  should  be 


had  often  repeated;  but  from  these  papers  it 
appeared  that  he  had  been  secretly  occupied 
during  a  considerable  period  in  forwarding 
negotiations  which  pledged  him  to  a  re-esta- 
blishment of  that  system  through  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and  that  he  had  been 


undertaken  by  England  for  the  defence  of  the  I  induced  to  make  that  pledge  in  order  that  the 


Scottish  coast  by  ships  of  war. 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  clauses  of  this  treaty,  in- 
formation leaked  out  concerning  some  secret 
neg.  tiations  which  had  been  carried  on  in  Ire- 


Catholics  of  Irelaud  might  be  employed  in  the 
work  of  subduing  hiB  Protestant  subject*  in 
England  and  Scotland.  There  is  enough  in 
the  documents  relating  to  this  affair,  and  in  the 
conduct   of  Charles  on  similar   occasions,  to 


land  by  the  king  during  the  latter  part  of  the  justify  the  conclusion,  that  he  intended  Gla- 
year  1643.     From  the  beginning  of  these  trou-   morgan  to  proceed  to  the  extent  of  the  treaty, 
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should  his  doing  so  be  fonnd  neceBBary  in  order  I 
to  obtain  the  required  assistance.    If  any  doubt 
be  entertained  on   this  point,  surely  the  con- 
fidential letters  which   the   king  subsequently 
wrote  to  Glamorgan,  should  suffice  to  remove  it. 
In  one  of  these  letters  Charles  refers  Glamorgan 
to  the  bearer  as  prepared  to  explain  why  he 
had  not  done  everything  which  had  been  de- 
sired.    "  Want  of  confidence,"   he  observes, 
•'being  so  far  from  being  the  cause,  that  I  am  I 
every  day  more  confirmed  in  the  trust  I  have  | 
in  yon,  it  not  being  in  the  power  of  any  to 
make  you  suffer  in  my  opinion  by  ill  offices." 
This   was   written    in   February,  immediately 
after  his  proceedings  had  been  discovered;  and 
in  the  following  April  the  king  again  wrote:  I 
—  'An  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  too  much 
courage  to  be  dismayed  at  the  usage  you  have 
had,  so  I  assure  you  my  estimation  of  you  is 
nothing  diminished  by  it,    but  that  it  rather 
begets  in  me  a  desire  of  revenge  and  reparation 
to  us  both."    The  "usage"  referred  to  was  the 
detention  of  Glamorgan  in  Dublin  Castle,  by 
an  Order  of  Council;  a  proceeding  which  arose  . 
from  the  concern  of  Ormond  to  save  the  credit  I 
of  the  monarch  by  accusing  his  instrument. 
About  three  months  later  Charles  wrote  to  the  j 
earl  again,  expressing  the  love  winch  he  had 
always  borne  him,  the  pleasure  which  he  had  1 
ever  found   in   his  conversation,    his  earnest 
wish  to  be  with  him  and  the  nuncio  in  Ireland, 
where  he  might  hope  for  the  respect  of  which 
be  found  no  share  in  Kngland;  declaring  that 
there  was  not  another  man  to  wlu.mhe  was  "so 
much    obliged,"    and    adding,    "your  merits 
toward  me  exceed  all  expression."     It  was  by 
producing  his  private  authority  from  the  king 
that  Glamorgan  had  obtained  his  enlargement 
after  his  arrest  iu  Dublin;  and  be  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  con- 
ducting an  army  of  five  thousand  men  to  join  I 
the  royal  standard  of  England. 

The  Scots  regarded  this  unhappy  exposure  as 
precluding  all  hope  of  a  settlement,  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  monarch  was  felt  as  much  by 
hia  best  friends  as  bis  enemies;    for  no  man 
could  credit  his  statement  to  the  Parliament,  j 
that   he  had  given  to  Glamorgan  a  commission 
to  raise   men,   and  "to  that  purpose  only," 
iu  opposition  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  so 
many     circumstances    and     documents.  The 
authority  given  to  Glamorgan   under  the   pri- , 
vate  signet  of  the  monarch  on  the  twelfth  of 
January,  1648,  and  which  was  renewed,  in  sub-  1 
stance,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  earl  did  no  more  than  was  in- 
tended,    that  is,  exorcise  at  his  discretion  the 


powers  entrusted  to  him  ;  and  the  king's  sub- 
sequent words  have  been  quoted  to  show  his 
real  judgment  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  servant  had  acquitted  himself. 
Ormond,  the  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  the  only 
person  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  who  was 
privy  to  this  transaction,  previous  to  the  acci- 
dent which  made  it  generally  known,  and  even 
he  wns  not  to  be  officially  connected  with  the 
more  difficult  points  of  the  proceeding.  Charles 
himself  appears  to  have  seen  that  much  addi- 
tional injury  had  been  done  to  his  cause  by  the 
detection  of  this  artifice;  and  he  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  way  of  concession  as  to  propose  that 
the  militia  should  be  assigned  to  commissioners 
nominated  solely  by  the  two  Houses,  who  should 
retain  their  trust,  as  previously  required,  for 
seven  years;  that  the  Parliament  should  also 
appoint  a  lord  high  admiral  and  the  officers  of 
state,  and  the  judges,  for  life;  and  that  acts  of 
oblivion  should  be  passed  in  both  kingdoms. 
As  even  with  these  concessions  before  them, 
the  Scotch  commissioners  were  slow  in  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  two  Houses  upon  many 
matters  which  required  adjustment,  Charles 
proffered  to  disband  his  forces,  and  to  remove 
to  London,  confiding  in  the  generosity  or  the 
justice  of  the  Parliament  for  the  nature  of  the 
settlement  to  be  resolved  upon. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1644, 
that  the  king  made  this  overture,  and  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  Lord  Digby,  only  throe  days 
later,  reveals  the  intentions  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  "Now  for  my  own  particular 
resolution.  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  to  Lon- 
don, so  that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a 
gentleman  may  own;  and  that  the  rebels  may 
acknowledge  me  king;  being  not  without  hope 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Presby- 
terians or  Independents  to  side  with  me  for 
extirpating  one  or  the  other,  that  I  shall  be 
really  king  aigain.  I  will  conclude  with  this 
assurance,  that  whatever  becomes  of  me,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  will  never  forsake  the 
Church,  my  friends,  or  my  crown!" 

The  Couuiioii8  knew  too  much  of  Charles  not 
to  believe  that  In-  would  found  ready  to  art  on 
such  a  policy,  if  admitted  to  the  OBpita]  before 
the  completion  of  some  definite  and  solemn  com- 
pact. Accordingly,  instead  of  encouraging  his 
approach  without  the  protection  of  that  preli- 
minary, they  pnRsed  a  resolution  declaring,  that' 
should  he  venture  within  the  lines  of  the  metro- 
polis, means  should  be  immediately  employed 
to  prevent  tumult  and  all  resort  to  him; —and, 
as  an  ameudment  of  the  LordB,  "to  secure  his 
person  from  danger."     The  royalists,  who,  at 
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this  rrisis,  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  h!1 
parts,  were  prepared  to  join  in  any  enterprise 
which  premised  to  give  strength  to  their  ex- 
piring cause;  and  they  everywhere  denounced 
the  distrust  of  the  kincr  expressed  by  the  Com- 
mons as  the  pretext  of  ambition.  But  there 
was  firmness  enough  in  t ho  Lower  House  to 
resist  the  pressure  that  would  have  forced  them 
into  the  pBfh  of  danger,  whether  proceeding 
from  the  sinister  purposes  of  their  enemies  or 
from  the  imperfect  discernment  of  their  friends. 

This  transaction  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  historical  controversy.  The  enemies  of 
Charles,  both  in  his  own  and  later  ages,  have 
considered  it  as  a  proof  of  his  indifference  to 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  his  readiness  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  Irish  rebels  on  any 
conditions.  His  advocates  for  a  long  time 
denied  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's  com- 
missions. But  Dr.  Birch  demonstrated  that 
they  were  genuine;  and,  if  his  dissertation 
could  have  left  any  doubt,  later  evidence  might 
be  adduced  in  conformation.  Hume,  in  a  very 
artful  and  very  unfair  statement,  admitting  the 
authenticity  of  these  instruments,  endeavours  to 
show  that  they  were  never  intended  to  give 
Glamorgan  any  power  to  treat  without  Orniond's 
approbation.  Bin  they  are  worded  in  the  most 
unconditional  manner,  without  any  reference  to 
Ormond.  No  common  reader  can  think  them 
consistent  with  the  king's  story.  "I  do  not, 
however,"  says  Mr.  Hallani,  "impute  to  him  j 
any  intention  of  ratifying  the  terms  of  Glamor-  i 
gan's  treaty.  His  want  of  faith  was  not  to  the 
Protestant,  but  to  the  Catholic.  Upon  weighing 
the  whole  of  the  evidence,  it  appears  to  me  ' 
that  he  purposely  gave  Glamorgan,  a  sanguine 
and  injudicious  man,  whom  he  could  easily 
disown,  eo  ample  a  commission  as  might  re- 
move the  distrust  that  the  Irish  were  likely  to 
entertain  of  a  negotiation  wherein  Ormond 
skonld  be  concerned;  while  by  a  certain  lati- 
tude in  the  style  of  the  instrument,  and  by  his 
own  letters  to  the  lord  lieutenant  about  Gla- 
morgan's errand,  he  left  it  open  to  assert,  in 
case  of  necessity,  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
exclude  the  former's  privity  and  sanction. 
Charles  had  unhappily  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  perverting  his  natural  aenteness  to  the  mean 
subterfuges  of  equivocal  language." 


CHAPTKR.  XXI. 
The  Scots  enter  England.     Battle  of  Mtwston 

M<x,r.  "  The  Self-denying  Ordinance."  Lund 
executed.  Trent;/  of  V abridge .  Battle  of 
Naseby.  Capture  of  the  king's  cabinet.  Desperate 
condition  of  the  Royalists.  Chin  Its  surrenders 
to  the  Scots,  who  delirer  him  to  the  English. 
Were  the  Scots  mercenary  in  this  ?  Charles  a 
prisoner.  Struggle  between  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Independents.  The  Army  and  the  Par- 
liament. The  former  secure  the  king's  person. 
Mob-law  in  London.  The  A  ring  dominant. 
Charles  rejects  a  scheme  for  peace. 

a  d.  Ifi44—  lot?. 
The  Scottish  army  entered  England  on 
•January  19,  1644;  ami,  after  sundry  incon- 
siderable engagements  with  detached  bodies  of 
royalists,  broken  by  fruitless  negotiations,  laid 
siege  to  York  in  conjunction  with  the  English 
under  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
Charles  was  shut  up  in  Oxford  by  Essex  and 
Waller,  but  he  sent  orders  to  Rupert  to  ad- 
vance  to  the  relief  of  York,  and  the  result  was 
the  Battle  of  Martton  Moor  on  the  second  of 
July.  The  conflict  was  not  begun  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  sun  set  upon 
a  field  strewn  with  more  than  four  thousand 
dead  bodies.  At  first,  Rupert's  impetuous- 
ness  carried  all  before  it  on  the  left  wing  of 
the  Parliamentary  army;  but  Cromwell  and  his 
Ironsides  turned  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  an 
utter  rout  of  the  Royalists  took  place.  Writing 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Walton,  Crom- 
well said.-  We  had  all  the  evidence  of  an 
absolute  victory  obtained  by  the  Lord's  blessing 
upon  the   godly  part  principally.     We  never 

charged  but  we  routed  the  enemy          God  made 

them  as  stubble  to  our  swords." 

The  Buttle  of  Marston  Moor  was  fatal  to 
the  king's  prospects  in  the  North  of  England, 
but  he  still  possessed  a  lar^o  number  of  ad- 
herents in  the  Midland  and  Western  counties, 
and  the  existing  policy  of  the  Parliamentary 
officer*  seemed  likely  to  aid  him.  In  the 
armies,  general  was  against  general,  and  the 
soldiers  were  rent  into  factions.  The  Parlia- 
ment partook  of  these  difference*,  and  was 
daily  splitting  into  greater  factions;  while  the 
country  at  large  had  begun  to  cry  out  against 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  Manchester,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  did  not  desire  to  see  it  brought  to  a  de- 
cisive determination;  and  members  of  both 
Houses  were  accused  of  protracting  the  public 
miseries,  in  order  that  they  might  enrich  them- 
selves by  lucrative  offices.  Twelve  mouths  before, 
there  bad  been  a  vote  that  members  o»  Parlia- 
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merit,  with  certain  exceptions,  should  not  hold  prepared   was  read  the  first  time;   and  a  fust 

offices,  and  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1614,  was  voted  on  the  same  day  for  (hat  House,  to 

in  a  Grand  Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  he  held  on  the   18th,  "to  humble  themselves 

anny  and  the  means  of  reforming  it,  Cromwell,  for  their  Parliamentary  and  particular  sins  and 

while  every  one  was  unwilling  to  broach  a  sub-  fulling,    whereby    they    might    obtain  God's 

ject  of  so  delicate  a  nature,   broke  the  deep  blessing  in  a  better  measure  upon  t heir  endeav- 

silence,  thus, — '  That  it  is  now  a  time  to  speak,  ours  for  the  future."    On  the  12th,  a  petition 

or  for  ever  hold  the  tongue;  the  important  was  presented  by  many  in  London,  encouraging 

occasiou  now  is  no  less  than  to  save  a  nation,  the  design.    On  Saturday,  the  14th,  the  ordi- 

<>ut  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying  condition;  nance  was  read  a 


>ud  time,  ami  a  committee 


which  the  long  continuance  of  this  war  hath  of  the  whole  House  was  appointed  to  consider 
already  brought  it  into;  so  that  without  a  more  it  on  the  Tuesday  following  (17th),  when  some 
speedy,  vigorous,  ami  effectual  prosecution  of  amendments  were  assented  to,  and  a  provision 
the  war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  in  favour  of  the  Lord-General,  that  the  ordi- 
ns  and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament.  For  |  nance  should  not  extend  to  hiui,  was  rejected 
what  so  the  enemy  say?  Xay,  what  do  many  by  one  hundred  to  ninety-three.  This  "Self- 
say  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  this  denying  Ordinance."  as  it  was  termed,  was  at 
Parliament?  E  ven  this,  that  the  members  of  1  first  rejected  by  the  Lords,  but  was  at  length 
both  Hi. uses  have  got  great  places  and  com-  !  agreed  to  in  April,  1645.  The  services  of 
mauds,  and  the  sword  into  their  hands;  and,  i  Cromwell  as  lieutenant-general,  however,  had 
what  by  interest  in  Parliament,  what  by  power  1  proved  be  so  valuable,  that  Fairfax,  who  had  been 
in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  them-  appointed  to  the  supreme  command,  applied  for 
selves  in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  a  temporary  dispensation  in  his  behalf,  and 
speedily  to  end,  lest  their  own  power  should  this,  having  been  once  granted,  was  renewed 
determine  with  it.  This  I  speak  here  to  our  I  from  time  to  time  as  the  solitary  exception, 
own  faces  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad  While  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  was  being 
behind  our  backs.  I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  debated,  Laud  was  condemned  and  executed, 
any:  I  know  the  worth  of  those  commanders,  His  trial  had  commenced  in  March,  1G44,  be- 
members  of  both  Houses,  who  are  yet  in  power;  fore  the  Lords  at  Westminster,  but  after  twenty 
but,  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience  without  days  they  adjourned  without  having  come  to  a 
reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  vote.  In  the  following  November  a  Bill  of 
be  not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  Attainder  was  introduced  by  the  Commons, 
mon  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  people  can  and  this  was  passed  by  the  Lords,  in  a  very 
bear  the  war  no  longer,  and  will  enforce  you  small  House,  on  January  4,  1645;  and  six 
to  a  dishonourable  peace.  But  this  I  would  days  later  Land  was  beheaded.  His  old  victim, 
recommend    to    your  prudence,  not    to    insist    William  Prynne,  gratified  his  vengeance  to  the 


upon  any  complaint  or  oversight  of  any  com- 
mander-in-chief upon  any  occasion  whatsoever; 


full  by  searching  the  deprived  archbishop's 
papers  under  a  warrant    from    the  House  of 


for  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  gudty  of  Commons,  and  by  writing  a  "  History  of  the 
oversights,  so  I  know  they  can  rarely  be  avoided  Trial;"  but  Prynnc's  sufferings  and  wrongs 
in  military  affairs:  therefore,  waiving  a  strict  must  be  remembered,  although  these  did  not 
inquiry  iuto  the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  justify  his  treatment  of  the  fallen  man.  Laud's 
apply  ourselves  to  the  remedy,  which  is  most  power  for  evil  had  long  since  passed  away,  and 
necessary ;  and  1  hope  we  have  such  true  Kng-  to  the  calmer  consideration  of  modern  times  it 
hah  hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards   the  \  would  seem  that   he  might  have  been  suffered 

to    exist  during  the   short  remainder   of  his 
natural  life.     A  week    before    his  execution, 
selves  and  their  own  private  interests  for  the    the  Liturgy,  which  had  been  previously  tolerated, 


general  weal  of  our  mother  cout.try,  as  no  i 
bers  of  either  House  will  scruple  to  deny  them- 


public  good;  nor  account  it  a  dishonour  done 
to  them,  whatever  the  Parliament  shall  retolvs 
upon  in  this  weighty  matter.' 

Mr.  ZoucbTate  moved,  that  members  of  both 
Hommi  should  be  precluded  by  ordinance  from 


was  abolished  by  Ordinance,  and  in  its  stead 
was  provided  the  Directory  as  framed  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1645,  another 
attempt  at  negotiation  was  made  between 
Charles  and  the  Parliament,  which  led  to  what 


holding  commands;  and  this  having  been  sup- 
ported by  the  younger  Vane  ami  others,  was,  is  known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Uxbridge."  Xot 
after  a  long  debate,  resolved  upon  by  the  House,  without  great  difficulty  was  the  king  per- 
On  the   Utb  of  December,  the  ordinance  as  suaded  to  overcome  his  reluctance  to  call  the 
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assembly  at  Westminster  a  Parliament,  without  |  the  power  of  future  misgovernment.  Hence 
which  they  would  not  treat;  ami  when  lie  did  the  commissioners  dispersed  after  their  fruitless 
eo  he  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  Henrietta,  negotiations.  Charles  with  his  army  shortly 
who  had  gone  to  France:— "As  to  my  calling  i  afterwards  marched  towards  Leicester,  closely 
them  at  London  a  Parliament,  I  shall  refer  thee  I  followed  by  Fairfax,  to  whose  aid  Cromwell 
to  Digby  for   particular   satisfaction;    this  in    was  advancing  with  the  force  of  the  Eastern 

tfr^  v^nlus  fa  (fa  fiUtfy*  «£ 

ti(h\olyd-  erf  fa  cokJci  iAtcfr,         J^1  /Vfc  fki 

^dufafr        fiffhty  /oil,  fa  HvH  ff*L  *A*f5 

FACSIMILE  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER  WRITTEN  RY  CROMWELL  TO  LKNTH ALL,  SPEAKER  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  ANNOUNCING  THE  VICTORY  OF  NA8KBY. 


general- -if  there  had  beeu  but  two  beside  my- 
self of  his  opinion,  I  had  not  done  it,  and  the 
argument  that  prevailed  with  me  was,  that  the 
calling  them  did  not  by  any  means  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  a  Parliament ,  upon  which 
condition  and  construction  I  did  it,  and  no 
otherwise."  In  another  letter,  the  queen  was 
desired  to  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance, 
that  should  the  campaign  of  1645,  be  success- 
ful, "a  short  period"  should  be  given  "to  this 
perpetual  Parliament:"  and  this  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  monarch,  though  he  had 
ceased  of  late  to  make  any  difficulty  about 
promising  a  continuance  of  the  Parliament;  the 
great  points  with  him  being  the  preservation 
of  Episcopacy,  and  the  command  of  the  forces. 

The  twenty  days'  discussion  at  Uxbridge 
between  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides 
ended  in  nothing.  Charles  would  not  recede 
on  any  oue  point,  although  some  of  his  most 
faithful  and  trusted  advisers  besought  him  on 
their  knees  to  do  so.  Undoubtedly  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  Parliament  were  very  hard  and 
humiliating,  and  Charles  perceived  that  they 
would  leave  him  the  base  shadow  of  authority; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  despotic 
acts  were  too  recent,  and  that  his  character 
was  too  well  knoWU,  for  him  to  be  trusted  with 


counties.  On  his  arrival  with  his  Ironsides 
he  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Parliamentary 
army:  "the  horse  gave  a  mighty  shout,  for 
joy  of  bis  coming  to  them."  On  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  the  Battle  of  Naseby  was  fought,  ending 
in  a  complete  discomfiture  of  the  royalists. 
Cromwell  wrote  a  letter  that  evening  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  announcing 
the  result  of  the  battle.  In  this  letter,  part  of 
which  is  here  given  in  fac-simile,  Cromwell 
writes: — 'Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the  hand 
of  God;  and  to  Him  alone  belongs  the  glory, 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him...  I  wish 
this  action  may  beget  thankfulness  and  humility 
in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.  He  that  ventures 
his  life  for  the  liberty  of  bis  country,  I  wish  he 
trust  God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience,  and 
you  for  the  liberty  he  fights  for.  In  this  he, 
rests,  who  is 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
Oliver  Cromwell." 

The  whole  of  the  royal  baggage  was  taken, 
including  the  king's  cabinet,  containing  his 
secret  correspondence,  with  copies  of  most  im- 
portant letters  to  the  queen  and  to  lm  intimate 
friends.  These  letters  revealed  to  the  full  the 
duplicity   of  Charles    and    the   purposes  still 
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cherished  by  him;  and  their  publication  by  '  that  I  might  without  grent  difficulty  ohtaiu  my 
order  of  Parliament  inflicted  irreparable  damage  |  just  ends;  and  questionless  it  would  have  given 
upon  his  cause.  The  king  retreated  to  Here-  |  me  the  fittest  opportunity.  For  considering  the 
ford,  and  Rupert  to  Bristol,  which  was  shortly  Scots*  treaty  that  would  be  besides,  I  might 
afterwards  surrendered  to  Fairfax;  and  Charles  have  found  means  to  have  put  distractions 
wrote  an  angry  letter  to  his  nephew,  dismissing  |  amongst  them  though  I  had  found  none." 


him  from  his  further  service. 


Three  months  of  continued  disaster  followed 


After  the  defeat  at  Naseby,  the  king's  affairs  |  upon  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
were,  in  a  military  senBe,  so  irretrievable  that,  I  come  to  terms,  although  he  professed  himself 
in  prolonging  the  war  with  as  much  obstinacy  |  ready  to  accede  to  those  which  he  had  rejected 
as  the  broken  state  of  his  party  would  allow,  I  at  Uxbridge.  His  adherents  in  the  West  of 
he  must  be  charged  with  having  displayed  great  England  were  all  routed,  and  Fairfax  was 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  kingdom  in  !  drawing  his  army  around  Oxford.  Matters 
general  and  of  his  own  adherents  in  particular.  I  were  becoming  serious:    and  in  the  night  of 


There  was  only  one  safe  and  honourable  course 
remaining.  He  abhorred  to  reign  as  the  creature 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  reign  at  all.  The  sea  was  for  many  months 
open  to  him;  and  iu  France,  or  in  Holland,  he 


April  26,  1616,  Charles  quitted  Oxford  in  dis- 
guise, with  only  two  attendants,  and  rode  by 
unfrequented  roads  to  Slough  and  thence  to 
Uxbridge  and  St.  Al ban's;  uncertain  whether 
to  go  to  London  or  to  proceed  to  the  North 


would  have  found  an  asylum  where  his  mis-  in  search  of  Montrose.  After  seven  days'  wan- 
fortnnes  would  have  been  respected.  Those  i  derings,  he  suddenly  repaired  to  Newark,  then 
very  hopes  which  he  too  fondly  cherished,  and  j  being  besieged  by  the  Scots,  to  whom  he  sur- 
which  lured  him  on  to  destrnction, — hopes  of  |  rendered,  though  without  any  arrangement  having 

been  made  as  to  the  future.  Montreuil,  a  special 
ambassador  from  France,  had  been  negotiating 
for  two  months  with  the  Scottish  commissioners 
in  London,  to  induce  them  to  take  up  the  king's 
cause.  He  had  subsequently  repaired  to  tha 
Scottish  army  and  to  Kdinburgh  with  a  similar 
purpose,  but  one  difficulty  was  to  bring  about 


it-gaining  power  through  the  disuniou  of  his 
enemies,  might  have  been  entertained  with 
better  reason  and  with  greater  safety  in  a 
foreign  land.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  he 
would  have  been  restored;  but  even  restoration 
in  such  circumstances  would  have  seemed  less 
desperate  than  through  any  treaty  that  he  could 

hope  to  conclude  in  captivity  at  home.    The  1  an  agreement  as  to  the  establishing  in  England 


time  for  such  attempts  at  negotiation  had  passed 
for  ever,  as  Charles  found  to  bis  mortification 
when  he  made  overtures  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  offering  to  send  a  deputation 
to  Westminster  with  propositions  that  should 
be  "the  foundation  of  a  happy  and  well- 
grounded  peace."     He  could  not  be  trusted; 


of  Presbytcrianism  instead  of  Episcopacy:  and 
another  was  how  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  the 
English  Parliament  in  the  event  of  a  separate 
treaty  be<ng  made.  The  result  was  that  no 
arrangement  was  come  to,  and  hence  Charles 
threw  himself  upon  the  Scots  without  terms. 
The  first  thing  was  to  induce  him  to  give  an 


and  what  was  then  strongly  suspected  by  the  ■  order  for  the  surrender  of  Newark;   and  im- 


leaders  of  the  Parliament  has  since  been  demon- 
strated to  have  been  the  case,  for  under  date 
of  January  18,  1646,  while  he  was  thus  making 
proposals  to  the  Parliament,  he  wrote  to  the 
queen. — " Though  I  have  stretched  my  wits  to 
persuade  them  to  accept  of  my  personal  treaty, 
jet  examine  my  words  well,  and  thou  wilt  find 
that  1  have  not  engaged  myself  in  anything 
against  my  grounds.  For  first,  I  am  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  scruple  as  concerning  the 
Church.  Then,  for  Ireland  and  the  militia,  it 
is  true  that  it  may  be  I  give  them  leave  to 
ho|>e  for  more  than  I  intended,  but  my  words 
•re  only,  to  endeavour  to  give  them  satisfaction 
hi  either...  Knowing  assuredly  the  great  animosity 


mediately  afterwards  the  army  marched  back  to 
Newcastle,  taking  the  king  with  them. 

From  the  6th  of  May,  1646,  till  the  30th  of 
January,  1647,  the  king  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Scots.  It  was  a  time  of  incessant  political 
intrigue  and  agitation;  more  complicated  than 
ever  with  the  great  question  of  religion.  The 
Presbyterian  party  had  a  considerable  majority 
in  Parliament.  They  had  carried  ordinance  upon 
ordinance  for  the  exclusive  establishment  of  their 
Church.  In  this  they  were  completely  in  accord 
with  the  Scots,  who  held  the  king  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  a  compact  and  firm  minority  is 
often  more  really  powerful  than  a  disjointed 
I  majority.    The  men  of  the  greatest  intellect  and 


which  is  betwixt  the  Independents  and  Pres-  j  energy  had  the  strongest  hold  upon  public 
byteriana,  1  bad  great  reason  to  hope  that  one  of  j  opinion.  The  liberty  of  conscience  which  they 
the  factious  would  so  address  themselves  to  me,    proclaimed  had  produced  its  effect  ii|»on  many 
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who  chose  to  think  for  themselves,  without  being  solicitations,  ami  even  with  menaces.  On  the 
fanatics;  ami  upon  more  who  hat!  reached  the    10th  of  June,  he  wrote  to  the  queen:  "I  never 


extremes  of  fanaticism.  The  eloquent  reasoning  knew  what  it  was  to  be  so  barbarously  treated 
of  Milton  had  not  been  published  in  vain,  i  before;  and  these  live  or  six  days  last  bave 
The  impassionate  harangues  of  Vane  had  not  much  surpassed,  in  rude  pressures  against  my 
fallen  upon  barren  ground.  The  Presbyterian  conscience,  all  the  rest  since  I  came  to  the 
rule  in  spiritual  affairs  was  slowly  and  im-  Scotch  army."  They  required  the  king  to  sign 
perfectly  established.  The  great  hold  of  that  ;  the  Covenant  himself,  and  to  command  all  his 
Church  was  in  London  and  in  Lancashire,  subjects  to  sign  it.  They  sent  for  the  learned 
In  some  other  provinces  the  beneficed  clergy  and  eloquent  Henderson  to  convince  the  king, 
were  chiefly  Presbyterians;  but  many  pulpits  Charles  maintained  a  theological  controversy 
were  filled  with  sectaries  of  various  denominations,  with  the  great,  preacher  with  equal  temper  and 
agreeing  in  few  things  beyond  the  common  ,  ability.  But  whilst  he  was  asserting  his  devotion 
claim  of  the  right  of  men  to  toleration;  Papists  to  the  Anglican  Church,  and  rejecting  the 
only  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  ;  Presbyterian  form  as  zealously  as  the  Scots 
principle.  Whatever  was  their  particular  creed,  i  pressed  it  upon  him,  he  was  writing  to  Glamorgan 
the  Independents  maintained  the  claim  of  every  that  he  would  place  himself,  if  he  could  so  by 
separate  congregation  to  be  a  Church;  held  that  any  means,  in  the  hands  of  the  pope's  nuncio 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  was  warranted  by  1  and  his  secret  adviser  in  Ireland.  His  hatred 
a  call  of  the  congregation ;  and  denied  that  any  j  of  the  Covenant  was  not  altogether  a  religious 
spiritual  powers  were  conferred  in  ordination.  '  conviction.  He  wrote  to  the  queen  on  the  20th 
But  the  Independents  were  far  more  powerful  t  of  August:—  •  Less  will  not  serve  them  than 
than  the  talkers  in  Parliament,  from  a  superiority  the  establishing  of  the  Covenant  in  all  my  king- 
that  had  grown  naturally  out  of  the  struggles  doms,  which,  if  it  be,  will  ruin  this  monarchy." 
of  four  years.  The  army  was  composed  of '  Charles  clung  with  a  tenacity  approaching  to 
earnest  men  who  had  fought  for  a  cause  in  J  fanaticism  to  the  Episcopal  principle;  but  the 
which  all  their  religious  enthusiasm  had  been  maxim  of  his  father,  "no  bishop,  no  king!-* 
called  forth.  They  were  as  formidable  in  their  was  probably  at  the  root  of  his  indexible  reso- 
opinions  as  citizens,  as  in  their  unequalled  lutiou.  The  English  Parliament,  still  governed 
bravery  and  discipline  as  soldiers.  The  Inde-  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  sent  him  proposals 
pendent  leaders  had  the  entire  control  of  this  in  July,  requiring  him  to  adopt  the  Covenant; 
army.  Whilst  the  Scottish  commissioners  were  to  abolish  the  Episcopal  Church;  U>  give  up 
urging  the  king  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  rule  the  command  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years; 
of  Church  government,  and  the  Parliamentary  and  to  exclude  seventy  of  his  adherents  from 
majority  was  tending  to  the  same  conclusion;  la  general  amnesty.  The  queen  urged  him  to 
the  army,  at  the  slightest  signal  from  their  accept  even  these  proposals.  Without  an  ab- 
chiefs,  would  have  been  ready  to  oppose  its  solute  rejection  of  these  hard  terms,  he  pre- 
power  to  any  such  settlement.  It  had  only  to  pared  again  to  come  to  London.  The  Scottish 
bide  its  time.  For  eight  months  there  were  |  commissioners  told  the  king  that  unless  he 
interminable  discussions  and  negotiations  between    accepted  the  conditions,  "though  higher  in  some 


Westminster  and  Newcastle.  The  Scots,  who 
thought  they  possessed  a  preponderating  in- 
fluence in  retaining  the   person  of  the  king, 


particulars  than  they  could  have  wished,  he 
must  not  be  expected  to  be  received  in  Scot- 
land."   The  money  question  between  the  Scots 


were  growing  mwre  and  more  unpopular  with  i  aud  the  Parliament  then  occupied  many  weeks 
the  English  people,  who  came  to  regard  them  of  controversy.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
as  enemies  rather  than  as  allies.  Petitions  were  were  at  last  voted;  aud  a  loan  was  raised  for 
sent  to  Parliament  against  their  exactions.    A  |  the  immediate   payment  of  half  the  amount. 


vote  was  at  length  carried  in  the  Commons,  in  I  The   terms   were   accepted.     Another  difficult 


June,  that  their  presence  was  no  longer  required ; 
and  they  were  requested  to  return  home,  on 
receiving  a  payment  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  account  of  what  might  be  due 
to  them.  They  made  no  sign  of  removing. 
Their  great  object   was  to  induce  Charles  to 


question  next  presented  itself.  Which  nation 
was  to  retain  the  king?  It  was  at  last  voted 
"that  to  the  Parliament  alone  belongs  the  right 
of  disposing  of  the  king's  person."  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Scottish  Parliament  met,  and  evinced 
a  disposition  to  advocate  the  re-establishment 


consent  to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  to  |  of  Charles  in  both  kingdoms,  with  honour  aud 
the  establishment  of  Presbyterianisin  in  both  safety.  But  the  General  Assembly  interfered, 
kingdoms.    They  assailed  him  with  reiterated    The  obstinacy  of  the  king  upon  the  question  of 
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Episcopacy  was  quite  sufficient  to  excite  the 
tin. si  violent  popular  feelings,  an<l  the  Scottish 
Parliament  then  took  another  tone.  The  treaty 
wa»  completed  for  the  retirement  of  the  Scottish 
army.  <  >n  the  sixteenth  of  December  there 
hhs  :i  singular  procession  from  London  to  the 
North.  Thirty-six  carts,  laden  with  two  hundred 
cases  of  silver,  were  guarded  on  the  road  to 
Newcastle  by  an  escort  of  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Skippon.  The  money  and  the  men 
arrived  at  York  on  the  first  of  January,  1<!47, 
"1  am  sold  and  bought,"  said  the  king.  Nine 


whether  they  were  mercenary  in  their  procedure? 

J  In  answering  this,  it  is  nee<lful  to  remember 
that   by  their  discoveries  of  the  king's  insin- 

I  eerity,  ami  by  what  seemed  his  infatuated  ob- 
stinacy in  refusing  terms  of  accommodation, 
both  nations  had  become  alienated  from  him. 
This  ill  opinion  of  the  king  forms  one  apology 
for  the  action  which  has  exposed  the  Scottish 
nation  to  so  much  reproach.  Perhaps  if  their 
situation  could  be  clearly  realized,  it  would  not 
appear  deserving  of  such  indignant  censure.  It 
would  certainly  have  shown  more  generosity  to 
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commissioners  arrived  from  London.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  the  Scots  man-lie. I  from 
Newcastle,  and  Charles  remained  with  the 
English  commissioners,  who  treated  him  with 
the  utmost  respect.  On  the  ninth  of  February, 
he  left  Newcastle,  escorted  by  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  on  the  sixteenth  he  reached  his 
appointed  residence  at  Holmby  House,  six  miles 
from  Northampton. 

The  king's  expression  relative  to  his  being 
sold  and  bought,  and  the  coincidence  in  point 
of  time  of  his  being  surrendered  to  the  English 
by  the  Scots  and  of  their  receiving  a  stipulated 
payment,   have  combined  to  awaken  the  inquiry 


have  offered  the  king  an  alternative  of  retiring 
to  Holland;  and  from  what  is  now  known,  he 
probably  would  not  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  consequence  might  have  been 
his  Bolemn  deposition  from  the  English  throne; 
and,  however  such  banishment  may  be  now 
thought  of  as  more  honourable  than  the  accept- 
ance of  degrading  conditions,  the  Scots  saw 
nothing  in  the  king's  taking  the  Covenant  and 
sweeping  away  prelacy,  but  the  bounden  doty 
of  a  Christian  sovereign,  which  ouly  perverse 
self-will,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  induced  him  to 
set  at  nought.  They  had  a  right  also  to  con- 
sider the  interests  of  his   family,    which  the 
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threatened  establishment  of  a  republic  in  Kug- 
land  mmld  have  defeated.  To  carry  him  back 
with  their  army  into  Scotland,  besides  being 
equally  ruinous  to  the  English  monarchy, 
would  have  exposed  their  nation  to  serious 
dangers.  To  undertake  his  defence  by  arms  | 
against  England,  as  the  ardent  royalists  d>  sired,  1 
would  have  been  a  mad  and  culpable  renewal 
of  the  miseries  of  both  kingdoms.  He  had  ( 
voluntarily  come  to  their  camp;  no  faith  was 
pledged  to  him ;  their  right  to  retain  his  per- 
son, though  they  had  argued  for  it  with  the 
English  Parliament,  seemed  open  to  much 
doubt.  The  circumstance,  unquestionably,  which 
has  always  given  a  character  of  apparent  base- 
ness to  this  transaction,  is  the  payment  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  passed  for  the  price  of 
the  king's  person.  This  sum  was  part  of  a 
larger  demand  for  arrears  of  pay,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  long  before  the  time  of 
which  any  reasonable  suspicion  exists  of  a  stip- 
ulation to  deliver  up  the  king.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  conclusion  is, —  'That  the  Parliament 
would  never  have  actually  paid  it  in  case  of  a 
refusal  to  comply  with  this  requisition,  there 
can  be,  I  presume,  no  kind  of  doubt;  and  of 
this  the  Scots  must  have  been  fully  aware. 
But  whether  there  were  any  such  secret  bar- 
gain as  had  been  supposed,  or  whether  they 
could  have  delivered  him  up,  if  there  had  been 
no  pecuniary  expectation  in  the  case,  is  what  I 
cannot  perceive  sufficient  grounds  to  pronounce 
with  confidence;  though  1  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  affirmative  of  the  latter  question. 
Ami  it  is  deserving  of  particular  observation, 
that  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  which 
sought  most  earnestly  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  king's  person,  and  carried  all  the  votes  for 
payment  of  money  to  the  Scots,  was  that 
which  had  no  further  aim  than  an  accommo- 
dation with  him,  and  a  settlement  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  its  fundamental  laws, 
though  doubtless  on  tern  s  very  derogatory  to 
his  prerogative;  while  those  who  opposed  each 
part  of  the  negotiation  were  the  zealous  ene- 
mies of  the  king,  and  in  some  instances  at  least 
of  the  mr  narchy. — Th«  Journals  bear  witness 
to  this." 

Charles  was  now  a  prisoner,  but  without 
personal  restraint,  and  without  being  deprived 
of  such  outwarl  marks  of  dignity  and  luxury 
as  befitted  his  station.  His  diet  and  that  of 
his  household  was  furnished  at  a  charge  of 
thirty  pounds  a  day,  and  he  was  freely  allowed 
to  amuse  himself  with  his  favourite  diversions 
of  chess  and  bowls.    Nothing  was  said  publicly 


as  to  what  should  be  his  future  treatment  and 
position,  and  even  if  some  of  the  bolder  spirits 
had  formed  any  plan  (which  is  extremely 
doubtful)  they  did  not  broach  it.  The  contest 
between  the  Independents  and  the  Presby teria'is 
was  to  be  fought  out  on  this  issue,  and  within 
three  days  of  the  king's  arrival  at  Holuiby,  the 
latter,  being  the  dominant  faction  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  carried  a  vote  for  the  disbanding 
of  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  such  troops  as 
were  required  for  service  in  Ireland  and  for 
garrison  duty.  It  was  also  voted  that  there 
should  be  no  officers  under  Fairfax  of  a  rank 
higher  than  colonel;  and  that  every  officer 
should  subscribe  to  the  Covenant  and  conform 
to  Presbyterianistn.  This  was  a  blow  aimed 
specially  at  Cromwell,  and  if  it  had  alighted 
would  have  ruined  the  Independent  party  beyond 
all  hope  of  recovery;  but  the  man  was  ready 
for  the  times,  and  out  of  the  rush  and  whirl  of 
contending  interests  and  passions,  threatening 
universal  auarchy,  his  common  sense  and  un- 
daunted energy  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
threatened  vessel  of  the  State  into  a  har- 
bour of  safety.  The  remaining  months  of  that 
year  1647  were  among  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  through  which  Cromwell  ever 
passed,  taxing  his  sagacity  and  resolution  to 
the  utmost,  but  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  his  genius  seized  upon  and  con- 
trolled the  very  scheme  that  was  designed  to 
crur.h  him. 

The  aruiy  of  the  Commonwealth   had  been 
called   into   being  by   a  great  national  emer- 
gency, when  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
the  country  were  in  imminent  peril.    At  the 
instigation  and  under  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  composing  this  army  (pa- 
triotic,   enlightened,  and,   for  the  most  part, 
religious    men)    flocked    together    from  all 
quarters,  relinquishing  the  comforts  of  private 
life  and  being  prepared  to  spend  their  energies 
and  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the 
people  of  England.    It  was  the  cause  of  the 
patriot,  not  the  pay  or  profession  of  the  soldier, 
that  induced  them  to  eulist.  While  their  fellow 
countrymen  followed  their  rural  or  mercantile 
avocations  in  peace,  they  were  passing  through 
all  the  stages  of  severe  military  discipline,  or 
hazarding  their  lives  on   the    field   of  battle. 
Was  all  this  self-denial  and  superior  devote- 
ment  to  their  country's  interest*  to  be  requited 
by   political    disfranchisement?   Was    the  cir. 
cum8tance   of   their  en'.eriug  into    a  military 
organization  to   incapacitate    from   forming  an 
opinion  respecting  the  country's  wants,   and  to 
rob  them  of  their  rights  as  British  subjects? 
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They  thought  not.    Neither  could  they  under-  I 
stand  how  successful  efforts  against  one  national  | 
foe  conhl  be  construed  into  a  reason  for  suc- 
cumbing to  such  as  might  yet  remain.  They 
determined,    therefore,    before    disbanding,  to  I 
finish  the  work  for  which  they  had  sacrificed 
so  much;   and   having  triumphed  so  far,  they 
thought  it  not  impossible  that  they  might  be 
victorious  to  the  end. 

Deputations  from  the  House  went  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  army  at  Saffron  Walden 
to  see  the  order  for  disbanding  carried  oat;  to 
settle  disputes  about  arrears  of  pay;  and  alter- 
nately to  threaten  and  cajole;  but  they  failed, 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  daily  more 
threatening.  A  Council  of  Adjutators  was 
formed,  consisting  of  two  soldiers  out  of  every  I 
company,  to  confer  with  the  Council  of  Offi- 
cers; and  it  was  manifest  that  the  army  did 
not  intend  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  House. 
The  question  as  to  which  was  to  be  supreme 
was  practically  decided  in  an  unexpected  fashion. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  king,  attended  by  Un- 
parliamentary commissioners,  was  playing  at 
bowls  on  Althorpe  Down,  uear  Holm  by,  when  a 
stranger  in  the  uniform  of  Fairfax's  guards 
suddenly  appeared.  While  they  were  question- 
ing him,  news  came  that  a  body  of  horse  was 
approaching.  All  mounted  in  baste,  galloped 
back  to  Holmby,  and  on  entering  shut  to  the 
gates.  In  the  course  of  that  night,  Cornet 
Joyce,  with  five  hundred  troopers,  arrived  at 
Holmby  House,  and  soon  obtained  admission. 
The  commissioners  had  no  power  to  resist. 
Joyce  entered  Charles's  apartment,  introduced 
himself  to  his  Majesty,  who  was  in  bed,  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  mission.  The  next  morn- 
ing, Joyce  drew  up  his  troops  in  the  court-yard, 
under  the  windows  of  the  king's  apartment, 
»nd  then  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  his 
person.  There  was  some  parleying  between 
them  before  Charles  would  submit.  "Come, 
Mr.  Joyce,  be  frank  with  me,"  said  the  king, 
"tell  me,  where  is  your  commission?"  "There  it 
is,  sir,"  Joyce  replied,  pointing  to  the  court 
below;  and  the  king,  looking  down,  bhw  the 
troops  drawn  up  in  perfect  array.  "Your 
instructions  are  written  in  very  legible  charac- 
ters," his  Majesty  exclaimed;  "'tis  truly  a  fair 
commission, — yon  have  as  handsome  a  com- 
pany as  I  have  seen  for  a  great  while."  The 
king  was  conducted  to  Newmarket,  whither  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  had  been  removed; 
and  oil  the  tenth  of  the  month  the  march  to 
London  wu  commenced.  This  was  preceded 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  signed  by  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton, 


ami  ten  other  officers,  declaratory  of  their  mo- 
tives and  intentions.  "  We  desire  a  settlement 
of  the  pence  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  liberties 
of  the  subject,  according  to  the  votes  and  de- 
clarations of  Parliament,  which,  before  we  took 
arms,  were  used  as  arguments  and  inducements 
to  invite  us  and  divers  of  our  dear  friends  out, 
some  of  whom  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  war. 

  For  the  obtaining  of  these  things  we  are 

drawing  near  your  city;  professing  sincerely 
from  our  heart*  that  we  intend  not  evil  to  war  Is 
you;  declaring,  with  all  confidence  and  assnr- 
ance,  that  if  you  appear  not  against  us  in  these 
our  just  desires,  to  assist  th  it  wicked  Party 
which  would  embroil  us  and  the  kingdom, 
neither  we  nor  our  soldiers  shall  give  you  the 
least  offence."  A  friendly  answer  was  sent  to 
this  missive,  for  the  Parliament  was  powerless 
to  protect  the  City  A  month's  pay  was  sent 
to  the  army,  but  it  continued  to  advance,  and 
demanded  the  impeachment  of  Hollis  and  of 
ten  other  leading  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  in  the  House,  who  deemed  it  advisable  to 
withdraw  as  the  army  came  uearer  to  the  metro- 
polis. Some  of  the  more  rigid  of  that  party 
had  the  boldness  to  induce  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  young  persons  and  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  citizens  to  sign  an  engagement  against 
the  army ;  but  this  was  prohibited  by  the 
House,  and  the  prohibition  led  to  some  unpa- 
rallelled  scenes  of  mob  violence. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  24,  a 
multitude  assembled  in  the  city,  and  insisted 
that  the  Common  Council  should  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament  that  evening,  requiring 
the  two  Houses  to  rescind  their  vote  against 
the  city  engagement,  and  one  also  which  placed 
the  militia  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  committee. 
The  Council  promisod  compliance;  but  before 
the  petition  could  be  prepared,  both  Lords  and 
Commons  had  risen.  Early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing the  city  authorities  began  to  move  towards 
Westminster,  followed  by  a  multitude,  described 
as  consisting  of  "apprentices,  seamen,  reforma- 
does,  malignants,  and  tag-rag."  The  city 
magnates  obtained  audience  first  from  the 
Peers,  presented  their  petition,  and  demanded 
that  the  two  obnoxious  votes  should  be  can- 
celled. The  Lords  answered  that  they  adh.-red 
to  those  votes.  News  of  this  reply  passed  to 
the  crowd  outside,  and  immediately  the  appren- 
tices forced  their  way  at  the  head  of  the  mul- 
titude into  the  presence  of  their  lordships,  and 
told  them  aloud  that  they  must  rescind  those 
votes  or  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
that  place.  One  of  the  boldest  of  them,  stand- 
ing at  the  bar,  shouted  out — "Where  is  Man- 
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che6ter  ?  we  must  cull  liim  to  account. "  The 
Peers  deemed  it  pru<lent,  for  the  moment,  to 
submit  to  this  insolence,  and,  after  some  fair 
words,  declared  their  recent  decisions  concerning 
the  engagement  and  the  militia  to  be  void. 

About  two  o'clock  a  similar  ouset  was  made 
on  the  House  of  Commons.  The  common 
council  presented  th«ir  petition,  and  the  crow.l 
which  followed  called  upon  the  House  to  do  as 
the  Lords  had  done.  But  the  Commons  would 
not  assent  60  readily.  They  evaded  the  demand, 
and  sent  messenger  after  messenger  for  the 
militia;  but  the  mayor  would  not  move,  and 
the  militia  gave  no  sign.  Even  the  guards  who 
were  present  did  not  attempt  to  check  the 
outrage.  Watson,  the  "scout-master"  of  the 
House,  was  seized  and  hustled  off  to  prison. 
Men  who  were  known  to  be  servants  to  per- 
soiis  belonging  to  the  army,  were  seized  by 
their  ears  and  noses,  and  led  up  and  down 
amidst  shouts  of  -  -These  are  Independents  '." 
and  amidst  peals  of  laughter.  At  length  the 
sheriff  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  some 
forty  halberdiers.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect  a 
rescue  by  such  means.  Towards  eight  o'clock 
the  Commons  assented  to  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  When  this  was  done,  and  the 
Houses  had  adjourned,  and  the  Speaker  had 
left  the  chair,  a  crowd  rushed  in  again,  forced 
back  the  members,  and  seizing  the  Speaker, 
told  him  he  must  return  to  the.  chair,  and  that 
another  vote  must  be  passed,  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  expedient  the  king  should  be  conducted 
to  London  without  delay.  The  Speaker  was 
made  to  put  it  from  the  chair ;  some  of  the 
members  amidst  the  tumult  around  the  table 
assented,  and  the  "tag-rug,"  who  covered  the 
floor  of  the  House,  would  not  depart  until  the 
clerk  had  written  down  the  order,  and  given  it 
under  his  hand.  1 

After  this,  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses, 
with  sixty-six  of  the  members,  withdrew  from 
London  and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  I 
the  Army,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
demonstrations.  For  a  few  days  the  aspect  of  | 
affairs  was  very  threatening,  for  a  rupture 
between  the  Army  and  the  City  of  London 
seemed  imminent;  but  the  latter  yielded,  and 
the  former  arrived  in  the  metropolis  with  the 
king,  who  was  lodged  at  Hampton  Court.  The 
Speakers  resumed  their  seats,  aud  the  struggle 
was  for  the  present  at  au  end. 

Charles  watched  these  proceedings  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Everthing  that  tended  to 
bring  the  two  parties  towards  an  equipoise,  aud 
to  embroil  their  affairs,  was  regarded  by  him 
as  favourable  to  the  part  which  he  was  disposed 


to  take  as  that  of  an  umpire  between  them. 
The  men  with  the  "working  brain"  in  the 
army,  were  not  slow  in  preparing  a  new  scheme 
of  settlement,  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  and 
to  the  Parliament.  This  scheme  provided  that 
a  new  Parliament  should  be  convened  every 
two  years,  upon  a  principle  of  election  which 
required  the  extinction  of  decayed  boroughs, 
and  which  a.ljusted  the  number  of  nu  mbers  for 
boroughs  and  counties  according  to  relative  extent 
and  property.  Each  Parliament  was  to  deliberate 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  from  the 
time  of  its  meeting,  as  its  first  session.  After 
that  space,  and  not  before,  it  might  be  ad- 
journed or  dissolved  by  the  king;  and  at  the 
close  of  a  second  session  of  the  same  extent  be 
dissolved  of  course.  In  cases  of  impeachment, 
the  judgment  of  the  two  Houses  was  to  be 
carried  into  execution:  the  king  was  not  to 
have  the  power  to  pardon.  The  command  of 
the  militia  was  to  be  vested  in  the  Parliament 
for  the  next  ten  years;  and  to  be  resumed  by 
the  sovereign  at  the  close  of  that  interval,  with 
the  consent  of  the  legislature.  The  persons 
forming  the  proposed  Council  of  State  were  to 
be  chosen  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  nego- 
tiating parties,  and  were  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour;  but  in  no  case  longer 
than  seven  ytars.  The  Parliament  was  to  re- 
tain the  power  of  peace  and  war,  and  after  the 
next  ten  years  was  to  name  three  candidates  for 
each  office  of  state,  from  whom  the  king  was 
to  choose  one.  The  bishops  might  be  restored, 
but  without  the  power  to  inflict  any  civil  penalty 
on  account  of  religion.  Nor  were  any  compul- 
sive means  to  be  employed  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  I'rayer  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  on  the  other. 
With  these  more  important  provisions  were  6ome 
enlightened  suggestions  pointing  towards  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Some  of  the  men  who  had  been  most  occupied 
in  digesting  this  scheme  were  republicans.  But 
they  knew  well  they  had  to  negotiate  in  re- 
ference to  a  people  in  whom  an  attachment  to 
monarchy  was  still  a  prevailing  sentiment.  All 
things  considered,  these  terms  were  singularly 
moderate  and  wise.  When  they  were  submitted 
to  the  king,  his  language  was  so  haughty  and 
irritating  as  to  destroy  all  hope  of  an  amicable 
restoration.  Sir  John  Berkeley,  one  of  his 
attendants,  ventured  to  whisper  to  him.-  'Sir, 
you  speak  ob  though  you  possessed  some  secret 
strength  and  power  unknown  to  me;  and  since  it 
is  unknown  to  your  friends,  I  wish  it  had  also 
been  kept  a  secret  from  these  men."  Charles 
was  checked,  and  made  some  attempt  to  soften 
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his  expressions.  But  the  mischief  was  done. 
"I  shall  sec  them  glad  ere  long,"  said  the  king, 
"to  accept  of  more  equal  terms."  Neither  I 
party,  he  imagined,  could  be  successful  without 
his  influence,  and  so  he  persuaded  himself  that 
it  pertained  to  him  to  dictate  the  terms  of  suc- 
cess on  either  hand.  Colonel  Hainsborough 
left  this  conference  with  royalty  in  deep  disgust. 
He  made  a  faithful  report  to  the  army  of  the 
high  and  sharp  terms  in  which  his  Majesty  bad 
•poken.  From  this  time,  in  consequence,  all 
the  attempts  of  the  officers  in  favour  of  any 
negotiation  that  should  include  the  restoration  of 
the  captive  monarch,  only  served  to  bring  upon 
themselves  suspicion  and  resentment  from  the 
Adjutators,  and  from  the  great  body  of  the  men. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Charles  leaves  Hampton  Court:    A  prisoner  at 
Carisbiook.     The  Scott  invade  England.  De- 
feated at  Pretton.    Treaty  of  Xeii'port.  Pro- 
ject to  bring  the  king  to  trial.  "  Pride's  Purge." 
The  High  Court  of  Justice,    The  Sentence  and 
Execution.  "  Charles  the  Martyr."    The  "Eikon 
Basihke"  and  Milton's  "  Eikoncxlastts."  His 
"  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates"  and  ''De- 
fence of  the  People  of  England." 

a.d.  1647  -1649. 
During  his  residence  at  Hampton  Court, 
although  in  reality  the  prisoner  <>f  the  army, 
Charles  was  treated  with  the  respect  usual  to 
his  station  and  was  attended  and  served  with 
the  accustomed  ceremonies.  Notwithstanding 
repeated  failures  and  the  increasing  t  < implica- 
tion! of  parties,  he  still  clung  to  the  notion 
that  he  could  out -manoeuvre  the  Parliament, 
the  army,  and  the  Scots,  and  that  he  could 
profit  by  the  differences  that  existed  among 
them.  On  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of  No- 
vember, 1647,  he  suddenly  ami  secretly  with- 
drew from  Hampton  Court  with  only  two 
attendants,  and  rode  by  unfrequented  ways 
towards  Southampton.  No  definite  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed,  and  no  ship  had  been 
provided  to  carry  out  a  vague  intention  to 
quit  the  country;  but  the  king  remained  at 
Titehfield  while  his  two  followers,  strange  to 
say,  went  to  Colonel  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  tin  ltde  ot  Wight,  and  asked  him  to  afford 
protection  to  Charles.  Hammond's  family  was 
connected  with  both  the  Royalist  and  the  Par- 
liament sides,  and  this  fact,  in  connexion  with 
bis  known  character,  appears  to  have  led  to 
this  extraordinary  step  being  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  After  much  discussion 
Hammond  unilert.  ok  •' to  perform  whatever  could 


be  expected  from  a  person  of  honour  and 
honesty,"  and  accompanied  the  two  back  to  the 
king,  who  went  with  Hammond  to  Carisbrook 
Castle.  There  he  remained  for  more  than  a 
year.  Yet,  during  the  first  month,  he  might 
easily  have  escaped  by  sea,  had  his  friends 
provided  a  vessel,  and  for  six  months  his  per- 
sonal liberty  was  not  curtailed. 

In  withdrawing  from  Hampton  C  >urt,  Charles 
had  left  upon  the  table  a  letter  addressed  to 
both  Houses,  stating  that  he  consulted  his  own 
safety  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  that  he 
was  apprehensive  of  the  intentions  of  certain 
parties,  especially  of  those  known  as  "Le- 
vellers." According  to  Clarendon,  these  de- 
clared "that  all  degrees  of  men  should  be 
levelled,  and  that  an  equality  should  be  esta- 
blished, both  in  titles  and  estates,  throughout 
the  kingdom."  At  such  a  time  of  political 
and  religious  ferment  it  was  only  to  he  ex- 
pected that  extreme  and  even  dangerous 
opinions  should  be  broached.  Cromwell  and 
others  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  whither 
such  a  doctrine  tended,  ami  the  courage  to  deal 
promptly  with  those  who  held  it.  Four  days 
after  the  escape  of  Charles,  Cromwell  seized 
an  opportunity  to  stamp  out  the  threatened 
danger.  Nine  regiments  met  between  Ware 
and  Hertford;  many  of  the  men  wearing  in 
their  hats  papers  inscribed.  'Liberty  for  Eng- 
land. Their  rights  for  the  soldiers."  In  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  of  the  general,  seven 
of  the  regiments  returned  to  their  duty,  but 
the  other  two,  commanded  by  the  notorious 
Harrison  and  Lilhnrne,  refused.  Cromwell 
ordered  the  leading  mutineers  to  be  seized,  and 
they  were  instantly  tried  by  drum-head  court- 
martial  and  three  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
death.  These  were  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  one 
of  their  number  to  be  shot;  and  this  prompt 
execution  for  a  time  checked  the  spread  of 
the  mutiny.  But  the  levelling  spirit  was  not 
wlndly  laid,  for  it  gave  no  little  trouble  on 
subsequent  occasions. 

The  winter  was  spent  in  fruitless  communi- 
cations between  the  king  and  the  Parliament, 
and  in  intrkms  between  the  former  and  the 
Scottish  commissioners.  Parliament  sent  four 
Bills  to  bis  Majesty  containing  more  stringent 
provisions  than  ever  respecting  the  Militia  and 
the  Legislature;  which  he  rejected,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Scots,  who  formed  a  secret  com- 
pact with  him  on  the  basis  of  the  Covenant. 
On  this  the  Commons  voted  that  no  more  Ad- 
dresses should  be  made  to  the  king,  ami  the 
Lords  concurred  in  ibis  resolution.  Thi*  was 
a   formal    renunciation  of  allegiance   on  their 
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purl,  hut  the  .Scuts  proceeded  to  carry  into 
effect  their  own  designs.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton headed  a  force  which  was  assemble"!  by  the 
Northern  Parliament  to  invade  England  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  Charles,  but  the 
diike  of  Argyle  and  other  powerful  chiefs  kept 
lloof  from  the  inovetnciit.  The  preparations 
for  this  armed  attempt  consumed  the  first  half 
of  the  year  1(>4W,  during  which  there  were 
risings  of  the  Royalists  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  also  in  Wales.  To  quell  the  latter, 
Cromwell  marched  to  the  Principality,  and 
hearing  there  of  the  invasion  of  the  Scott  he 


that  Presbyterianism  should  be  the  established 
religion;  ami  that  Charles  should  call  in  all  his 
declarations  against  the  two  Houses.  It  was 
resolved  that  negotiations  should  be  opened 
with  the  king  at  Newport ,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  during  a  period  of  forty  days  from  the 
I  .St  h  of  September.  Commissioners  were  sent 
down  to  Newport  and  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  Treaty  went  on  during  the  remainder 
of  that  month,  the  whole  of  October,  and  part 
of  November.  Charhs  Btrove  hard  to  evade 
tlo-  hard  terms  insisted  upon,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment was  inexorable.    His  chief  resistance  was 
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proceeded  northwards  by  forced  man  In  r, 
gathering  succours  on  the  way,  and  encount.  red 
them,  on  August  17,  near  Preston,  completely 
routing  them,  mid  then  pursued  his  way  north- 
wards and  entered  Scot  bind  on  September  '20. 
He  remained  there  only  tweuty-OM  days,  for 
events  were  transpiring  in  Kn-land  that 
rendered  his  presence  very  desirable. 

The  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Parliament, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  army, 
had  renewed  the  c  >  111  muni  cat  ion  with  Charles, 
proposing  that  the  Militia  should  be  under  the 
command  of  both  Houses  for  a  fixed  period; 


to  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy;  an  ecclesiastical 
engine  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  found 
U»  be  of  immense  use  for  political  ends,  and 
which  he  was  reluctant  wholly  to  surrender, 
although  he  professed  himself  willing  to  allow 
the  Directory  of  Public  Worship  and  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  to 
1  remain  in  force  for  three  jeurs,  during  which 
time  the  future  might  be  more  carefully  con- 
sidered ami  determined  upon.  Very  little  ini- 
portatice,  however,  can  be  attached  to  the  king's 
assertions  and  concessions,  owing  to  his  habitual 
and    unconquerable    duplicity;    and     for  th;n 
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r>as.in,  tlie  particulars  of  the  protracted  nego- 
tiation need  not  be  supplied. 


justice,  for  the  treason,   blood    and  mischief 
whereof  he  had   been  guilty.     This  was  soon 
followed  by  a  vote  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  first  bold   that  the  answers  of  the  king  to  the  propositions 
men  talked  of  bringing  the  king  to  justice,  but  j  of  both  Houses  "are  a  ground  for  the  House 
in  a  letter  of  Baillie  to  Alexander  Henderson,  I  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settlement  of  the  poace 
dated  May  19,  1646,  he  says,— 'If  God  have  I  of  the  kingdom;"  and  this  again  by  the  violent 


hardened  him,  6o  far  as  I  can  perceive,  this 
people  will  strive  to  have  him  in  their  power, 
and  make  an  example  of  him;  I  abhor  to  think 
what  they  speak  of  execution."  Proofs  may 
also  be  brought  from  pamphlets  by  Lilburne 
and  others,  in  1647,  especially  towards  the  end 


expulsion,  or  as  it  was  called,  "seclusion,"  of  all 
the  Presbyterian  members.  This  was  effected 
in  a  summary  fashion  on  December  7.  The 
army  had  arrived  in  the  Metropolis,  but  Crom- 
well was  detaiued  in  Yorkshire.  In  pursuance 
of  an  arrangement  made  among  the  officers  on 


of  that  year;  and  the  remonstrance  of  the  Scots'  |  the  preceding  day,  Colonel  Pride  stationed  his 
Parliament,  dated  August  18,  alludes  to  such   regiment  of  foot  in  and  around  Westminster  Hall, 


language.  Berkley  indeed  positively  states 
that  the  resolution  was  taken  at  Windsor,  in  a 
council  of  officers,  soon  after  the  king's  con- 
finement at  Cari6brook ;  and  this  with  so  much 
particularity  of  circumstance  that,  if  this 
account  be  rejected,  the  whole  of  his  memoirs 
must  be   rejected  at  the  same  time.    But  his 


and  seized  forty-one  obnoxious  members  as  they 
arrived.  Others  were  prevented  from  entering 
on  subsequent  days,  nnd  the  minority  of  Inde- 
pendents in  the  House  thu6  obtained  govern- 
mental ascendancy.  This  extraordinary  proce- 
dure has  come  to  be  designated  "Pride's 
Purge."     The  day  after  this  drastic  measure 


statement    is   confirmed    by    the    independent  ■  was  affected,  Cromwell  arrived  in  London,  and 


testimony  of  William  Allen,  himself  one  of  the 
council  of  officers  and  adjutant-general  of  the 
army,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Fleetwood, 


according  to  Ludlow,  "declared  that  he  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  this  design;  yet  since 
it    was    done  he    was  glad  of   it,  and  would 


and    published  in    1659,  declares  that,   "after  j  endeavour  to  maintain  it." 


much  consultation  and  prayer  at  Windsor 
Castle,  in  the  beginning  of  1618,   they  had 


The  army  had  in  the  meantime  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  king's  person;    removing  him 


come  to  a  very  clear  and  joint  resolution  that  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle,  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  thence,  on  December  17,  to  Windsor.  The  re- 
man of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  he  uiaining  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  shed,  and  mischief  he  had  done  to  his  rescinded  all  the  recent  votes  as  to  a  busts  of 
utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  settlement  with  the  king,  and  in  pursuance  of 
these  poor  nations."  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  design  to  bring  him  to  trial  they  nominated 
Somers'  Tract*,  vi.  499.  Either  then,  at  the  i  a  committee  of  thirty-eight  members  to  examine 
end  of  the  year  1647,  or  at  the  I  •  ginning  of  |  witnesses  and  frame  the  charge.  The  impeach- 
1648,  the  principal  officers  determined  to  bring  nient  drawn  up  was  to  the  effect  that  Charlrs 
the  king  to  public  trial,  as  the  first  and  greatest  Stuart  being  admitted  king  of  England,  and 
delinquent.  T<  o  confident  of  the  righteous-  therein  entrusted  with  a  limited  powerto  govern 
ness  of  their  actions  to  think  of  private  assas-  by  and  according  lo  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
sination,  they  sought  to  read  a  lesson  to  kingly  not  otherwise,  and  by  his  trust,  oath,  and 
tyrants  by  the  solemnity  and  notoriousness,  j  office,  being  obliged  to  use  the  power  committed 
by  the  present  boldness  and  the  eventual  1  to  him  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  people 
danger,  of  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  history  j  and  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and 
of  nations.  Throughout  the  year  1618,  this  ,  liberties;  "yet,  out  of  a  wicked  design  to  erect 
design,  though  suspended,  became  familiar  to  i  and  uphold  in  himself  an  unlimited  and  tyran- 
»he  people's  expectation.    The  commonwealth's    nicul  power,  to  rule  according  to  his  will  and 


men,  the  Levellers,  and  the  various  sectaries 
(admitting  a  few  exceptions)  grew  clamorous 
for  the  king's  death.  Petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Commons,  praying  for  justice  on  all  de* 


to  overthrow  the  righU  and  liberties  of  the 
people, — yea,  to  take  away  and  make  void  the 
foundation  thereof  and  of  all  redress  and 
remedy  of  misgovernment,  which,  by  the  funda- 


Kaqoetite,  from  the  higii»st  to  the  lowest.    The  i  mental   constitutions    of   the    kingdom,    were  - 
general  officers  of  the  army  came  forward  with  i  reserved  on  the  people's  behalf  in  the  right  and 
«  long  remonstrance  against  any  treaty   with    power  of  frequenl  and  successive  Parliaments; 
tbe  king  and  insisting  that  the  grand    uihor  of   he,  the  said  Charb  s  Stuart,  to  the  same  end 
their  troubles  should  be  speedily   brought   to    hath  traitorously  and    maliciously    levied  war 
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against  the  present  Parliament  and  the  people  constituted,  was  agreed  to  and  ordered  to  be 
therein  represented. "  The  formal  charge  pro-  engrossed.  Thenceforth,  the  Commons  styled 
reeds  to  enumerate  the  places  where  buttles  themselves  the  Parliament.  A  new  Great  Seal 
had  been  fought,  and  then  states  tliHt  the  king  was  ordered,  hearing  on  one  hide  the  aims  of 
had  caused  the  war  to  be  renewed;  "by  which  England  and  Ireland,  with  thc»e  words  "The 
cruel  and  unnatural  wars  much  innocent  blood  Great  Seal  of  England;"  and  on  the  other  side 
hatb  been  spilt,  many  families  have  been  un-  the  picture  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
done,  the  public  treasure  wasted  and  exhausted,  words,  The  first  year  of  freedom  by  God's 
trade  obstructed  and  miserably  decayed:         all   blessing  restored  1648." 

which  wicked  designs,  works,  and  evil  practices  The  High  Court  comprised  one  hundred  and 
have  been  and  are  carried  on  for  the  upholding  thirty-five  members,  but  not  two  thirds  of  them 
of  a  personal  interest  of  will,  power,  and  pre-  responded  to  the  summons,  and  of  those  who 
tended  prerogative  to  himself  and  his  family,  appeared,  some  came  only  once  or  twice,  so 
against  the  public  interest,  common  right,  that  the  actual  dnty  devolved  upon  fifty  or  sixty 
liberty,  justice,  and  peace  of  the  nation."  persons.     Serjeant    Bradshaw    was  appointed 

This  charge  was  voted  by  the  Commons  but  Lord-President,  much  against  his  wish;  but 
wss  postponed  for  teu  days  by  the  Lords,  who  having  been  appointed  he  tilled  the  post  with 
declared  themselves  unsatisfied  regarding  the  much  dignity  and  skill.  After  several  prelimi- 
nary meetings,  the  Court  was  publicly  opened 
in  Westminster  Hall  on  January  20,  1649. 
From  a  print  in  Nalsou's  Report  of  the  trial, 
published  in  1684,  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  taken.  Charles  had  been  removed  from 
Carisbrook  to  Hurst  Castle;  thence  to  Wind- 
sor; and  now  to  St.  James'  Palaoe,  whence  he 
was  carried  day  by  day  in  a  sedan.  Mr. 
Carlyle  says  The  King  is  thrice  brought  to 
the  Bar;  refuses  to  plead,  comports  himself  with 
royal  dignity,  with  royal  haughtiness,  strong  in 
his  divine  right;  'smiles'  contemptuously,  'looks 
with  an  austere  countenance;'  -does  not  seem, 
till  the  very  last,  to  have  fairly  believed  that 
they  would  dare  to  sentence  him.  But  they 
were  men  sufficiently  provided  with  daring; 
men,  we  arc  bound  to  see,  who  sat  there  as  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Maker  of  all  men,  as  exe- 
cuting the  judgments  of  Heaven  above,  and 
had  not  the  fear  of  any  man  or  thing  on  the 
Earth   below.    Bradshaw    said    to   the  King, 


OKKAT  SKAI.  OK  TIIK  COMMONWEALTH. 

collective  power  of  the  nation  to  bring  Iho  king 
to  trial;  but  the  Commons  huving  appointed  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  Journals  of  the  Lords, 
fonnd  the  records  of  votes  against  the  design 


'Sir,  you  aro  not  permitted  to  issue  out  in 
these  discoursing.  This  Court  is  satisfied  of 
its  authority.    No  court  will  bear  to  hear  its 


to  bring  the  king  to  trial,  which  votes   had   authority  questioned  in  that  manner.'  Clerk, 


been  kept  Beerct;  and  thereupon  determined  to 
prrceed  in  the  matter  alone.  These  resolutions 
were  immediately  passed:  That  the  people 
are,  under  God,  the  origin  of  all  just  power: 
That  the  Commons  of  Englaud  assembled  in 
Parliament  have  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation:  and,  That  whatever  is  enacted  and  de- 
clared for  law  by  the  Commons  hath  the  force 
of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  the  nation  are 
included  thereby,  although  the  consent  and 
concurrence  of  the  Peers  may  not  be  had 
thereto."  These  resolutions  were  passed  un- 
animously, and  an  ordinance  for  the   trial  of 


read  the  Sentence  !  This  decreed  that  the  king 
should  be  beheaded :  all  the  members  of  the  court 
testifying  their  unanimous  assent  by  standing  up. 

Two  days  later  the  following  memorable  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up: 

"To  Colonel  Francis  Hacker,  Colonel  Hunks, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Phayr,  and  to  every 
of  them. 

"At  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
Trying  and  Judging  of  Charles  Stuart, 
King  of  England,  2'Jth  Jauuary,  1648 
(1649.) 

"Whereas  Charles  Stuart,  Kin?  of  England, 


Charles  by  »  High  Court  ol   Justice,  specially  .  is  and  standetu  convicted,  attainted,  and  cou- 
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demned  of  High  Treason  and  other  high  Crimea;  i  Almost  to  the  very  last  Charle*  did  not  be- 
am! Sentence  npon  Saturday  last  was  pronounced  lieve  that  the  sentence  would  be  carried  out; 
against  bim  by  this  court,  to  be  put  to  death  by  |  but  the  men  who  signed  the  above  document 


TltlAI.  OK  <  II  Alli.Es  i. 


the  severing  of  his  head  from  his  body;  of  which  '  were  prepared  to  go  through  to  the  stem  end; 
Sentence  execution  yet  remaincth  to  be  done:  ami  they  did  it,  not  secretly,  as  in  a  corner, 
"These  arc  therefore  to  will  and  require  you  i  but  openly,  in  the  light  of  day  Charles  took 
to  see  the  said  Sentence  executed,  in  the  open  leave  of  his  two  children  who  were  then  in  Eng- 
Street  before  Whitehall,  upon  the  morrow,  being  land,  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  (Jloueester, 
the  Thirtieth  day  of  this  instant  month  of  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  selected  bishop 
January,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  in  the  Jozoo  to  attend  him  during  the  few  remaining 
morning  and  Five  in  the  afternoon,  with  full  effect,  hours  of  life.  The  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of 
And  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your  warrant,  j  January  was  intensely  cold,  ami  Evelyn  records 
"And  these  arc  to  require  all  Officers  and  that  the  Thames  was  frozen  over.  Charles  was 
Soldiere,  and  others  the  good  People  of  this  conducted  from  St.  James'  Palace  to  White- 
Nation  of  England,  to  be  assisting  unto  you  on  i  hall  at  ten  o'clock,  and  between  two  and  three 
this  service.  |  in  the  afternoon  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 

14 Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,     i  The  words  addressed  by  him  to  those  on  and 
John  Bradshaw.  I  around  the  scaffold  prove  that,  untaught  by  ad- 

Thomas  tirey.  (Lord  (Jroby.)  j  versity,  he  clung  to  his  old  notions  of  prcro- 
Oliver  Cromwell."  '  gative,  for  its  purport  was  that  people  "mistook 

(and  Fifty-six  others.)         |  the  nature  of  government ;  for  people  are  iroe 
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linger  a  government,  not  by  being  sharers  in  it, 
lint  by  ihic  administration  of  the  laws."  Vet, 
his  whole  policy  had  been  subversive  of  I'arlia 


pseudo-martyr  in  the  esteem  of  many,  a  man 
whose  proper  place  in  History  is  oblivion.  Mr. 
Fox  remarks,  in  the  Introductory  Chapter  to 


ment,  of  popular  right*  and  privileges,  and  of  |  bis  "History  of  dames  the  Second,  'If  we 
the  law  of  the  land;  while,  with  his  dying  look  to  the  general  effect  produced  upon  th« 
breath,  like  the  two  great  criminals.  Laud  and  |  minds  of  men,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  the 

opportunity  thus  given  to  Charles  to  display  his 
firmness  and  piety,  has  created  more  respect  for 
his  memory  than  it  could  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained.   Respect  and  pity  for  the  sufferer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and   hatred  to  his  enemies,  on 
the  other,  soon  produce  favour  and  aversion  to 
their  respective  causes;  and  thus,  even  though 
it  should  be  admitted,  (which  is  doubtful,)  that 
some  advantage  may  have  been  gained  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  the  terror  of  the  example 
operating  upon  the  minds  of  princes,  such  ad- 
vantage is  far  outweighed  by  the  zeal  which 
admiration  for  virtue,  and  pity  for  sufferings, 
the  best  passions  of  the  human  heart,  have  ex- 
cited in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.     It  has  been 
thought    dangerous    to    tho    morals    of  man- 
kind, even  in  fiction  and  romance,  to  make  us 
sympathize  with  characters  whose  general  con- 
duct is  blameable;  but  bow  much  greater  must 
the  effect  Ih\  when  in  real  history  onr  feelings 
V  are    interested    in  favour  of  a  monarch  with 
whom,    to    say    the    least,    his    subject*  were 
ohliged   to  contend  in  anus  for  their  liberty! 
After  all,  however,  notwithstanding  what  the 
more  reasonable    part  of  mankind  may  think 
upon  this  question,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  this  singular  proceeding  has   not,  as 
much  as  any  other  circumstance,  served  to  raise 
the  character   of  the  Knglish   nation    in  the 
opinion  of  Europe  in  general.     Ho   who  has 
read,  and  still  more  he  who  has  heard  in  con- 


JOHN  BKAKSHAW. 


Btrafford,  he  averred  that  be  had  always  l»een 
a  friend  to  Parliaments  and  to  the  franchises  of 
the  people. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  men  have  come  to  lake  a  more  just  and  rea- 
sonable view  of  this  unprecedented  transaction, 
than  obtained  for  the  greater  part  of  two  cen- 


turies. Clarendon  struck  the  key-note  which  versation,  discussions  upon  this  subject,  by  for- 
suceessive  writers  slavishly  copied;  speaking  of  eigners,  must  have  perceived,  that,  even  in  the 


"that  horrible  sentence  upon  tho  most  innocent 
]ierson  in  the  world:  the  execution  of  that  sen- 
tence by  the  most  execrable  murder  that  was 
ever  committed  since  that  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour." Court  divines,  after  the  Restoration, 
with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  court  favour, 
preached  concerning  it  in  a  fashion  that  uow 
reads  very  much  like  blasphemy;  and  the  title 
of  opinion  was  for  generations  made  to  run  in 


minds  of  those  who  condemn  the  act,  the  im- 
pression made  by  it  had  been  far  more  that  of 
respect  and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust 
ami  horror.  The  truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
action,  that  is  to  say,  the  taking  away  the  life 
of  the  king,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates  would  have  in- 
curred; what  there  is  of  splendour  and  of 
magnanimity  in  it.   1  mean  the  publicity  and 


this  channel.  It  is  needless  to  raise  the  ghosts  solemnity  of  the  act,  is  what  few  would  be 
of  a  dead  controversy,  and  it  is  possible  now  to   capable  of  displaying." 


As  has  been  remarked,  however,  in  formei 
pages,    concerning    various   great  events 


on 


understand  and  to  do  justice  to  the  motives  of 
the  chief  actors  in  this  tragedy  without  admit- 
ting the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of  their  act.  which  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  it  is  ex- 
That  they  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  the  j  tremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  just  judgment  or 
part  of  a  righteous  Nemesis  cannot  now  bo  die-  fully  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  these  men, 
pnted;  but  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  thoy  without  viewing  all  the  circumstances  as  thov 
unconsciously  elevated    to   tho    position   of  a  appeared  at  the  time.  To  the  more  dispassionate 
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eye  of  modern  criticism  it  may  seem  that  the  man  without  truth  or  humanity  may  have  some 
fitting  em!  to  such  a  reign  was  solemn  deposi-  |  strange  scruples  about  u  trifle. 


and  banishment  Charles  would  then  have  "There  was  one  devout  warrior  in  the  royal 
sunk  into  obscurity,  and  the  false  issue  which  camp,  whose  piety  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
has  ever  since  been  put  forward  could  not  have  |  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  king.    We  mean 


been  raised.  As  it  is,  a  fictitious  halo  has 
been  made  to  surround  his  death  and  this  has 
cast  into  the  shade  the  flagrant  act*  of  his  life. 
<hi   the  personal  question    Lord  Mncaulay  re- 


Colonel  Turner.  That  gallant  cavalier  was 
hanged,  after  the  Restoration,  for  a  flagitious 
burglary.  At  the  gallows  he  told  the  crowd 
that  his  mind  received  great  consolation  from 


marks. —"The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  one  reflection:  he  had  always  taken  off  his  hat 
advocates  of  other  malefactors  against  whom  when  he  went  into  a  Church,  The  character  of 
overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  generally  I  Charles  would  scarcely  rise  in  our  estimation,  if 
decline  all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and  con-  we  believed  that  he  was  pricked  in  conscience 
tent  themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  char-  after  the  manner  of  this  worthy  loyalist,  and 
acter.  He  ha  I  so  many  private  virtues!  And  that  while  violating  all  the  first  rules  of  Christ- 
had  James  the  Second  no  private  virtues?  Was  ian  morality,  he  was  sincerely  scrupulous 
Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  them-  about  Church  government.  But  wc  acquit  him 
selves  being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues  ?'  of  such  weakness.  In  1611,  he  deliberately 
Aud  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  confirmed  the  Scotch  declaration,  which  stated 
Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  that  the  government  of  the  Church  by  archbishops 
than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  I  and  bishops  was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  <;od. 
narrow-minded;  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  house-  ■  In  If>45,  he  appears  to  have  offered  to  set  up 
hold  decencies  which  half  the  tomb  stones  in  Popery  in  Ireland.  That  a  king  who  had  esta- 
England  claim  for  those  who  lie  beneath  them.  1  blished  the  Presbyterian  religion  in  one  king- 
A  good  father!  A  good  husband!  Ample  apo-  dom,  and  who  was  willing  to  establish  the  Ca- 
logies,  indeed,  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tholic  religion  in  another,  should  have  insur- 
tyranny,  and  falsehood!                                   '  immutable  scruples  about  the  ecclesiastical  con- 

"We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  stitution  of  a  third,  is  altogether  incredible.  He 
coronation  oath;  and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  himself  says,  in  his  letters,  that  he  looks  on 
his  marriage  vow  !  We  accuse  him  of  having  Episcopacy  as  a  stronger  support  of  monarch- 
given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  ical  power  than  even  the  army.  From  various 
of  the  most  hot-headed  am!  hard-hearted  of  pre-  causes,  the  Established  Church  had  been,  since 
lates;  and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  bis  little  the  Reformation,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  prc- 
Bun  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  !  We  censure  rogativc.  Charles  wished,  therefore,  to  preserve 
him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of  the  Pe-  it.  He  thought  himself  necessary  both  to  the 
tition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  Parliament  and  to  the  army.  He  did  not  fore- 
valuable  consideration,  promised  to  observe  see,  till  too  late,  that  by  paltering  with  the 
them;  and  we  arc  informed  that  he  was  ac-  Presbyterians  he  should  put  both  them  and  hitn- 
customed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  self  into  the  power  of  a  fiercer  and  more  daring 
morning!  It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  party.  If  he  had  foreseen  it,  we  suspect  that 
together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  the  royal  blood,  which  still  cries  to  Heaven,  on 
face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  be  owes,  we  the  thirtieth  of  January,  for  judgments  only  to 
verily  Mieve,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the  b* averted  by  salt  fish  ami  egg-sauce,  would 
present  generation."  never  have  been  shed.    One  who  had  swallowed 

"To  represent  Charles  as  a  martyr   in  the  the  Scotch  declaration  would  scarcely  strain  at 

cause  of  episcopacy,"  adds  Macaulay,  "is  ab-  the  Covenant  " 

surd.    Those  who  put  him  to  death  cared  as  Charles  possessed  some  qualities  which  might 

little  for  the  Assembly  of  Divines  as  for  the  have    made    him    a    dangerous  and  successful 


('(invocation,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  only 
have  hated  him  the  more  if  be  had  agreed  to 
set  up  the  presbyterian  discipline.     Indeed,  in 


despot.  Hut  the  nation  was  saved  by  the  here- 
ditary perversity  of  his  mind.  He  was  absurdly 
obstinate  when    le  should  have  yielded,  unde- 


spilc  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  we  are  in-  cided  when  promptness  alone  could  have  led  to 

dined  to  think  the  attachment  of  Charles  to  success;  and  so  openly  and  needlessly  false  that 

the  Church  of  England  was  altogether  political,  the  resolute,    though  enduring,    spirit  of  the 

Human  nature  is,  we  admit,  so  capricious,  that  nation   was  roused  before  the  yoke   could  be 

there  may  be  a  single  sensitive  point  in  a  con-  finally  bound  n|>on  their  necks.    They  were  not 

scieuce  which   everywhere  else   is  callous.    A  preserved,  however,  so  much  bv  their  own  vigi- 
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lance  as  by  the  want  of  moral  strength  in  their 
antagonist.  It  was  this  fatal  defect  which  alone 
defeated  Strafford's  schemeB  for  "Thorough;" 
and,  after  the  base  desertion  of  his  minister,  , 
led  Charles  himself  to  rush  on  his  own  fate. 
His  memory  has  only  been  rescued  from  the 
contempt  it  truly  deserved,  by  the  immediate 
antecedents  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
— which  have  withdrawn  the  gaze  of  posterity 
from  his  intolerable  offences  against  the  state, 
to  fix  it  on  the  unparalleled  expiation  exacted  for 
those  offencet.  Had  he  signed  the  Petition  of 
Kiglit  in  good  faith,  and  adhered  to  it  without 


[CHARLES  t. 


the  deposition  of  the  king  became  a  matter  of 
course,  and  his  death  on  the  scaffold  was  thought 
to  be  a  terrible  necessity. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the  king 
appeared  the  M  Eikon  Basilike;  or  Portraiture 
of  his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitudes  and  Suf- 
ferings," which  was  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Charles  I.  himself,  and  which,  under  the  form 
of  pious  meditations,  revealed  to  England  the 
n-H.-et i..ns,  feelings,  impressions,  hopee,  and 
griefs  of  the  king,  during  the  course  of  lite 
trials.     Aware,  evoo  before  the  execution  of 


V 
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any  attempt  to  evade  or  infringe  it,  he  might 
have  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  share  of  power ; 
quite  as  much  as  had  legally  been  possessed  by 
any  of  fiis  predecessors,  much  more  than  was 
ever  again  possessed  by  any  English  king. 
Afterwards,  when  securities  became  necessary 
against  his  dissimulation,  and  when  many  of 
his  |  ersonal  advisers  became  so  involved  in  his 
misdeeds,  that  neither  could  he  abandon  them 
with  fconour,  nor  could  the  Parliament  condone 
their  offences  with  safety,  all  hope  of  an  honest 
agreement  between  the  contending  parties  was 
at  an  end;  the  Parliament  was  compelled  to 
demand  conditions  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
istence of  a  limited  monarchy,  ami  to  arrogate 
to  itself  |>owers  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
balance  among  constitute!   authorities.  Hence 


Charles,  that  this  l>ook  was  being  printed,  and 
foreseeing  the  injury  it  could  not  fail  to  do 
them,  the  republican  leaders  made  every  effort 
to  prevent  its  publication.  They  did  not  suc- 
ceed, however,  the  work  was  put  into  circula- 
tion; (yrty-scven  editions  of  it  were  printed,  ami 
more  than  forty-eight  thousand  copies  distri- 
buted in  England  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  it  was  immediately  translated  and  read  with 
avidity  in  France  ami  throughout  Eurojie.  The 
effect  was  prodigious;  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  king  became  a  passion  with  the 
royalists,  while  their  opponents  were  rogarded  as 
the  murderers  of  a  saint.  It  is  to  the  "Eikon 
Basilike"  that  Charles  I.  is  principally  indebted 
for  the  name  of  the  Royal  Martyr. 

'Hie  work  was  not  by  him;  external  testimony 
and  internal  evidence  both  combine  to  remove 
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all  doubt  on  the  matter.  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop, 
first  of  Exeter  and  afterwards  of  Worcester, 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  was  its  real 
author;  but  the  manuscript  had  probably  been 
perused  and  approved,  perhaps  even  corrected, 
by  Charles  himself,  during  his  residence  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

To  Milton  was  entrusted  the  task  of  exposing 
and  refuting  the  mis-statements  and  sophisms 
of  this  book.  He  drew  up  a  running  commen- 
tary upon  each  separate  head  of  the  original ; 
and  as  that  had  been  entitled  the  king's  image, 
he  gave  to  his  own  the  title  of  "  Eikonoclastes," 
or  Image-breaker,  "the  famous  surname  of 
many  Greek  emperors,  who  broke  all  super- 
images  in  pieces."  Milton  follows  his 
closely,  with  merciless  logic,  through 
every  stage  of  Charles's  reign,  exposing  his  his- 
torical suppressions  and  perversions,  and  dis- 
pelling his  sanctimonious  pretensions  in  a  storm 
of  indignant  satire.  Notwithstanding,  Milton 
affirmed, — "I  did  not  insult  over  fallen  Ma- 
jesty, as  is  pretended.  I  only  preferred  Queen 
Truth  to  King  Charles." 

IJefore  this,  in  the  month  following  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles,  Milton  had  issued  a  pam- 
phlet on  "The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magis- 
trates; proving  that  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been 
held  so  through  all  ages,  for  any,  who  have  the 
|>ower,  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant,  or  wicked 
king,  and,  after  due  conviction,  to  depose,  and 
put  him  to  death,  if  the  ordinary  magistrate 
have  neglected  or  denied  to  do  it;  and  that 
they,  who  of  late  so  much  blame  deposing,  are 
the  men  that  did  it  themselves."  ThU  was  a 
defence  of  the  action  against  the  objections  of 
the  Presbyterian  party. 

Ere  long,  Milton  was  called  to  plead  the 
great  cause  of  liberty  upon  an  ampler 
j,  and  before  a  more  equitable  audience;  to 
plead  not  on  behalf  of  his  party  against  the 
Presbyterians  and  Royalists,  but  on  behalf  of 
his  country  against  the  insults  of  a  hireling 
scribe,  and  at  the  bar  of  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Charles  II.  resolved  to  state  his  father's 
case  to  all  Europe.  This  was  natural,  for  very 
few  |>eople  on  the  Continent  knew  what  cause 
had  brought  his  father  to  the  block,  or  why  he 
himself  was  an  exile.  For  his  advocate  he 
selected  Claude  dc  Saumaisc,  better  known  by 
his  Latinized  name  of  Salmaxins ;  then  a  pro- 
fessor iu  the  University  of  Lcydcn;  a  man  pos- 
sessing some  brilliant  accomplishments,  which, 
however,  were  useless  in  bucIi  a  service,  while 
in  those  which  were  really  indispensable  he  was 
singularly  deticient.  lie  was  ignorant  of  the 
1,  wauling  iu  temper   and  self-command, 


conspicuously  unfurnished  with  eloquence,  or  the 
accomplishment*  of  a  good  writer,  and  not  so 
much  as  master  of  a  pure  Latin  style.  Even 
as  a  scholar,  he  was  very  unequal:  he  had  com- 
mitted more  important  blunders  than  any  man 
of  his  age,  and,  being  generally  hated,  had 
been  more  frequently  exposed  than  others  to 
the  harsh  chastisements  of  men  inferior  to  him- 
self in  learning.  Yet  the  most  remarkable 
deficiency  which  Salmasius  betrayed,  was  iu  his 
entire  ignorance,  whether  historical  or  constitu- 
tional, of  everything  which  belonged  to  the 
;  besides  which,  he  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of 


political  apostasy  in  defending  the  Stuart  cause. 

When  the  work  of  Salmasius  reached  Lon- 
don, the  Government  took  it  into  consideration; 
and  at  a  sitting  of  the  Council  of  State,  at 
which  it  is  said,  Milton  was  present,  it  was 
decided  that  he  should  reply  to  it.  He  did  so 
without  delay  and  with  far  more  talent  ami 
success  than  he  had  exhibited  and  obtained 
when  attacking  Charles  I.  himself.  His  first 
and  second  "  Defence  of  the  People  of  England, 
in  answer  to  Salniasins's  Defence  of  the  King," 
are  models  of  passionate  discussion,  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  personal  character;  the  Com- 
monwealth is  defended  in  them,  in  its  principles 
as  well  as  in  its  actions,  with  unshrinking  firm- 
ness; and  Milton  brings  himself  before  his 
renders,  alluding  to  his  personal  history,  his 
manner  of  life,  and  the  blindness  he  had  con- 
tracted by  his  application  to  this  very  work, 
with  an  eloquence  by  turns  noble  ami  touching. 

Among  other  things  Salmasius  was  driven  to 
assert  and  to  attempt  to  defend  the  dogma  of 
the  Divine  right  of  kingship,  which  Milton 
assailed  and  completely  overturned,  ending  his 
argument  thus:—  So  that  if  it  is  by  Cod  that 
kings  now-n-days  reign,  it  is  by  God  too  that 
the  people  assert  their  own  liberty:  since  all 
things  are  of  him  and  by  him.  I  am  sure  the 
Scripture  bears  witness  to  both;  that  by  him 
kings  reign,  and  that  by  him  they  are  cast 
down  from  their  thrones.  And  yet  experience 
teaches  us,  that  both  these  things  arc  brought 
about  by  the  people,  oftener  than  by  God.  lie 
this  right,  of  kings,  therefore,  what,  it  may,  the 
right  of  the  people  is  as  much  from  (toil  as  it. 
And  whenever  any  people,  without  some  visible 
designation  of  God  himself,  appoint  a  king  over 
them,  they  have  the  same  right  to  put  him 
down,  that  they  had  to  set  him  up  at  first. 
And  certainly  it  is  a  more  godlike  action  to 
depose  a  tyrant  than  to  set  up  one:  and  there 
appears  much  more  of  God  in  the  people,  when 
they  depose  an  unjust  prince,  than  in  a  king 
that  oppresses  an  innocent    people.     Nay,  th« 
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people  have  a  warrant  from  God  to  judge  '  cinlly,  and,  pursuant  to  that  sentence  of  condem- 
wicked  princes;  for  God  has  conferred  the  very  \  nation,  to  put  him  to  death.  After  the  per- 
honour  upon  those  that  are  dear  to  him,  that,  forming  so  glorious  an  action  as  this,  you  ought 
celebrating  the  praises  of  Christ  their  own  king,  to  do  nothing  that  is  mean  and  little,  not  so 
'they  shall  bind  in  chains  the  kings  of  the  na-  much  as  to  think  of,  much  less  to  do,  anything 
tions,'  (under  which  appellation  all  tyrants  under  but  what  is  great  and  sublime.  Which  to 
the  Gospel  are  included,)  'and  execute  the  judg- 
ments written  upon  them  that  challenge  to  them- 
selves an  exemption  from  all  written  laws.'  So 
that  there  is  but  little  reason  left  for  that 
wicked  and  foolish  opinion,  that  kings,  who 
Commonly  are  the  worst  of  men,  should  be  so 


attain  to,  this  is  your  only  way:  as  you  have 
subdued  your  enemies  in  the  field,  so  to  make 
appear,  that  unarmeil,  and  in  the  highest  out- 
ward peace  and  tranquillity,  you  of  all  man- 
kind are  best  able  to  subdue  ambition,  avarice, 
the  love  of  riches;  and  can  best  avoid  the  cor- 


high  in  God's  account,  as  that  he  should  have  I  ruptions   that   prosperity    is   apt  to  introduce, 


put  the  world  under  them,  to  be  at  their  beck, 
and'  be  governed  according  to  their  humour; 
and  that  lor  their  sakes  alone  he  should  have 
reduced  all  mankind,  whom  he  made  after  his 
own  image,  into  the  same  condition  w  ith  brutes". 

The  "Defence  of  the  People  of  Kngland" 
concludes  with  the  following  noble  exhortation: 
"And  now  I  ihink,  through  God's  assistance,  I 
have  finished  the  work  I  undertook,  to  wit,  the 
defence  of  the  noble  actions  of  my  countrymen 
at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  raging  and 
envious  madness  of  this  distracted  sophister;  and 
the  asserting  of  the  common  rights  of  the  people 
against  the  unjust  domination  of  kings,  not  out 
of  any  hatred  to  kings,  but  tyrants ;  nor  have  I 
purposely  left  unanswered  any  one  argument 
allrged  by  my  adversary,  nor  any  one  example 


(which  generally  subdue  and  triumph  over  other 
nations,)  to  show  as  great  justice,  temperance, 
and  moderation  in  the  maintaining  your  liberty, 
as  you  have  shown  courage  in  freeing  your- 
selves from  slavery.  These  are  the  only  argu- 
ments by  which  yon  will  be  able  to  evince  that 
you  are  not  such  persons  as  this  fellow  repre- 
sents you. — traitors,  robbers,  murderers,  parri- 
cides, madmen;  that  you  did  not  put  your  king 
to  death  out  of  any  ambitious  design,  or  a 
desire  of  invading  the  rights  of  others;  not  out 
of  any  seditious  principles  or  sinister  ends;  that 
it  was  not  an  act  of  fury  or  madness;  but  that 
it  was  wholly  out  of  love  to  your  liberty,  your 
religion,  to  justice,  virtue,  and  your  country, 
that  you  punished  a  tyrant.  But  if  it  should 
fall  out  otherwise,  (which  God  forbid;)  if,  as  you 
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or  authority  quoted  by  him,   that  seemed   to  1  have   been  valiant  in    war,  you  should  grow 
have  any  force  in  it,  or  the  least  colour  of  an 
argument.    Perhaps  I  have  been  guilty  rather 
of  the  other  extreme,  of  replying  to  some  of  his 


fool-cries  and  trifles,  as  if  they  were  solid  argu- 
ments, and  thereby  may  seem  to  have  attributed 
more  to  them  than  they  deserved.    One  thing 


debauched  in  peace,  yon  that  have  hail  such 
visible  demonstrations  of  the  goodness  of  God  to 
yourselves,  ami  his  wrath  against  your  enemies; 
and  that  you  should  not  have  learned  by  so 
eminent,  so  remarkable  an  example  before  your 
eyes,  to  fear  God,  and  work  righteousness;  for 


yet  remains  to  be  done,  which  perhaps  is  of  the  !  my  part,  I  shall  easily  grant  and  confess,  (for  I 
greatest  concern  of  all,  and  that  is,  that  you,  I  cannot  deny  it,)  whatever  ill  men  may  speak  or 
my  countrymen,  refute  this  adversary  of  yours 
yourselves,  which  1  do  not  see  any  other  means 
of  your  effecting,  than  by  a  constant  endeavour 
to  outdo  all  men's  bad  words  by  your  own  good 
deeds.  When  you  laboured  under  more  sorts 
of  oppression  than  one,  you  betook  yourselves 
to  God  for  refuge,  and  he  was  graciously 
pleased  to  hear  your  most  earnest  prayer  and 
desires.  He  has  gloriously  delivered  you,  the 
first  of  nations,  from  the  two  greatest  mischiefs 
of  this  life,  and  most  pernicious  to  virtue,  rarely  inquired  after,  Milton's  " DcfcnMo  pro 
tyranny,  and  superstition ;  he  has  endued  you  |  Populo  Anglicano"  was  the  subject  of  convcrsa- 
with  greatness  of  mind  to  be  the  first  of  man-  tion  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  The 
kind,  who,  after  having  conquered  their  own  Continent  rang  with  its  praises;  and  the  man 
king,  and  having  had  him  delivered  int.  their  who  had  provoked  the  trenchant  work  subsided 
hands,  have  not  ecrupled  to  condemn  him  judi-   into  obscurity  ami  contempt. 


think  of  you,  to  be  very  true.  And  you  will 
find  in  a  little  time,  that  God's  displeasure 
against  you  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been 
against  your  adversaries,  greater  than  his  grace 
and  favour  has  been  to  yourselves,  which  yon 
have  had  larger  experience  of  than  any  other 
nation  under  heaven." 

So  complete  and  unanswerable  was  Milton's 
reply,  that  even  the  friends  of  Salinasius  com- 
plaiued  that  while  his  "Royal  Defence"  was 
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CHAPTER  T.  ! 
The  Armw-Seheme  of  government.    Council  of 

Stale.  Milton  ap/tointetl  Latin  Secretary. 
"  Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England." 
Milton's  lots  of  tight.  The  Commonwealth  pro- 
claimed.  Condition  of  Ireland.  Cromwell  dis- 
patched thither.    "  The  Hammer  of  Thor." 

a.d.  1649—1650. 
On  the  20th  of  January,  1619,  the  day  on 
which  Charles  I.  appeared  for  the  firet  time 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Fairfax  and 
the  General  Council  of  officers  of  the  army  had 
presented  a  plan  of  republican  government  to  \ 
Parliament,  under  the  title  of  "An  Agreement 
of  the  People  of  England,  and  the  places  there- 
with incorporated,  for  a   secure   and  present 
peace,  upon  grounds  of  common  ri^'ht,  freedom,  | 
and  Bafety."  This  plau,  prepared,  it  is  said,  by  , 
Ireton,  consisted  of  ten  articles,  providing  that 
the  present  Parliament  dissolve  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1649;  that  the  Representative  (they  re- 
jected the  word  Parliament)  of  the  whole  na- 
tion consist  of  four  hundred   persons,   to  be 
chosen  once  in  two  years,  to  continue  in  session 
during  six  months.  That  the  electors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Representative  be  natives  or  deni- 
MM  of  England,  of  the   age   of  twenty-one,  I 
assessed  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  not  ser-  i 
vanU  to  and  receiving  wages  from  any  particu- 
lar person,  and  housekeepers  dwelling  within  1 
the  division.     That  none  shall  be  electors  for 
seven  year*  who  have  aided  with  the  king  dur-  I 
ing  the  late  wars,  or  who  shall  offer  or  support 
any  forcible  opposition  to  the  present  agree- 
ment.   That  no   member  of  the  Council  of 
Stale,  nor  any  officer  in  army  or  garrison,  not 
any  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money,  shall 
be  elected,-  and  in  case  any.  lawyer  be  chosen 
he  shall  be  incapable  of  practice  as  a  lawyer 
during  that  trust.    That  one  hundred  ami  fifty 
members  at  least  be  always  present  in  each 
sitting  at  the  passing  of  any  law,  but  that  sixty 
may  make    a   house   for  debates  preparatory 
thereunto.     That   each    Representative  shall, 
within  twenty  days  after  their    first  meeting, 
appoint  a  Council  of  State  for  the  managing  of 


public  affairs,  until  the  tenth  clay  after  the 
meeting  of  the  next  Representative;  and  that 
the  Council  of  State,  in  case  of  imminent 
danger  or  extreme  necessity,  may  summon  a 
Representative  to  be  forthwith  chosen,  and  to 
meet  for  a  session  of  not  above  eighty  days. 
That  the  Representative  have  the  supreme  trust, 
in  order  to  the  preservation  and  government  of 
the  wholo;  and  that  their  power  extend  to  the 
erecting  and  abolishing  of  courts  of  justice  and 
public  offices,  and  to  the  enacting  and  repeal- 
ing of  laws,  and  the  highest  and  final  judgment 
concerning  all  natural  and  civil  things;  but  not 
concerning  thingB  spiritual  or  evangelical. 
That  the  Christian  religion  be  held  forth  and 
recommended  as  the  public  profession  in  this 
uation,  "which  we  desire  may,  by  the  grace  of 
Cod,  be  reformed  to  the  greatest  purity  in  doc- 
trine, worship,  and  discipline,  according  to  the 
Word  oi  God;  the  instructing  of  the  people 
thereunto  in  a  public  way,  so  it  be  not  com- 
pulsive, as  nlso  the  maintaining  of  able  teachers 
for  that  end,  is  allowed  to  be  provided  for  by 
our  representatives;  the  maintenance  of  which 
teachers  may  be  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
we  desire  not  by  tithes.  That  Popery  and 
Prelacy  be  not  held  forth  as  the  pnblic  way  or 
profession  in  this  nation.  That  to  the  public 
profession  so  held  forth  none  be  compelled  by 
penalties  or  otherwise,  but  only  may  be  en- 
deavoured to  be  won  by  sound  doctrine  and  the 
example  of  a  good  conversation.  That  all  such 
who  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ  have 
equal  liberty  and  protection,  so  that  they  abuse 
i.ot  this  liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of  others,  or 
to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace." 

This  scheme  is  interesting  as  showing  the 
views  then  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  citizen- 
army,  and  as  shadowing  forth  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  adopted.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  Charles  was  executed,  public  pro- 
clamation was  made  in  the  City  that  whoever 
set  up  a  new  king  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament  should  be  deemed  a  traitor.  All 
sheriffs  and  mayors  were  ordered  to  make  a 
like  proclamation.    Then  folluwed  day  by  day 
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for  a  fortnight,  in  Pnrliamcnt  and  among  the 
ami)  leaders,  conferences  ami  debates,  of  which 
the  particulars  do  not  exist,  but  the  outcome 


of  his  life,  as  the  resentment  of  Achilles  at 
Troy,  the  return  of  Ulysses  or  the  coining  of 
..Eneas  into  Italy;  so  it  will  be  sufficient,  either 


was  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  affairs,  and  an  for  my  justification  or  apology,  that  I  have 
Executive  was  appointed,  consisting  of  forty-one   heroically  celebrated  at  least  one  exploit  of  my 


persons,  under  the  name  of  the  Council  of 
State,  including  Cromwell,  Rradshaw,  Fairfax, 
Whiteloeke,  Ludlow,  and  Vane. 

The  Council  entered  upon  its  functions  at 
Derby  House  on  February  17,  1649.  Brad- 


countrymen.  I  pass  by  the  rest,  for  who  could 
recite  the  achievements  of  a  whole  people?  If, 
after  such  a  display  of  courage  and  of  vigour, 
you  basely  relinquish  the  path  of  virtue,  if  you 
do  anything  unworthy  of  yourselves,  posterity 


shaw  was  appointed  President,  and  the  post  of  j  will  sit  in  judgment  on  your  conduct.  They 


Latin  Secretary  was  accepted  by  Milton,  who  in 
that  capacity  began  a  career  of  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence and  rendered  invaluable  service  to 


will  see  that  the  foundations  were  well  laid; 
that  the  beginning  (nay,  it  was  more  than  a 
beginning)  was  glorious;  but  with  deep  emotions 


the  incipient  commonwealth.    It  would  be  diffi-  I  of  concern  will  they    regret,   that  those  were 


cult  to  characterize  Milton's  Letters  of  State  in 
terms  of  extravagant  eulogy.  Their  spirit  is 
that  of  M  philanthropy  co-extensivc  with  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind;  their  form  is  impressed 
with  ■  majesty  worthy  of  the  highest  of  earthly 


wanting  who  might  have  completed  the  structure. 
They  will  lament  that  perseverance  was  not 
conjoined  with  such  exertions  and  such  virtues. 
They  will  sec  that  there  was  a  rich  harvest  of 
glory,    and    an   opportunity   afforded    for  the 


empires.  The  service  thus  rendered  was  in-  greatest  achievements,  but  that  men  only  were 
creased  at  a  later  period  by  the  issue  of  a  wanting  for  the  execution;  whfts  they  were  not 
"Second  Defence  of  the  People  of  England," '  wanting  who  could  rightly  counsel,  exhort, 
designed  io  supplement  ami  to  complete  the  !  inspire,  and  bind  an  unfailing  wreath  of  praise 
work  already  performed.  The  following  glowing   round  the  brows  of  the  illustrious  actors  in  so 


apostrophe  occurs  in  this  t realist 

"(.io  on  both  hand  in  band,  O  nations!  never 


glorious  a  scene. 

The  eyesight  of  Milton  had  been  defective 


to  be  disunited;  be  the  praise  and  the  heroic  from  an  early  period  in  his  life.  He  himself 
song  of  all  posterity;  merit  this,  but  seek  only  states,  in  one  of  the  snatches  of  autobiography 
virtue,  not   to   extend  jour  limits  (for  what    which  occur  in  his  prose  writings,  that  it  had 


needs  to  win  a  fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of 
the  icars  of  wretched  men?)  but  to  settle  the 
pure  worship  of  (iod  in  his  Church  ami  justice 
in  the  State:  then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties 
smooth  out  themselves  before  ye;  envy  shall 
sink  to  hell,  craft  and  malice  be  confounded, 
whether  it  be  homebred  or  outlandish  cunning; 
yea,  other  nations  will  then  covet  to  serve  ye, 
for  lordship  and  victory  arc  but  the  pages  of 
justice  ami  virtue.  Commit  securely  to  true 
wisdom  the  vanquishing  and  uncasing  of  craft 
and  subtlety,  which  arc  but  her  two  runagates: 
join  your  invincible  might  to  do  worthy  and 
godlike  deeds;  and  then  he  that  seeks  to  break 
your  union,  a  cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance 
to  all  generations !" 

After  this  noble  address  to  the  British  peo- 
ple, he  closes  the  •  Second  Defence"  with  the 


received  a  lasting  injury  from  midnight  studies. 
When  called  upon  to  write  his  "  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England,"  he  was  distinctly  warned 
by  his  physicians  that  the  prosecution  of  his 
design  would  involve  the  loss  of  his  sight.  To 
this  condition  ho  deliberately  submitted,  and 
the  result  unhappily  justified  the  prediction. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  lofty  or 
affecting  than  the  occasional  references  to  this 
loss  which  are  found  in  his  later  writings.  The 
following  occurs  in  his  "Second  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England:  "  Thus,  therefore,  when 
I  was  publicly  solicited  to  write  a  reply  to  the 
Defence  of  the  Royal  Cause;  when  I  had  to 
contend  with  the  pressure  of  sickness,  and  with 
the  apprehension  of  soon  losing  the  sight  of  my 
remaining  eye,  and  when  my  medical  attendants 
clearly  announced  that  if  I  did  engage  in  the 


following  words: — •!  have  delivered  my  testi-   work,  it  would  be  irreparably  lost,"  their  pre. 


mony;  1  would  almost  say,  have  erected  a 
monument  that  will  not  readily  be  destroyed, 
to  the  reality  of  those  singular  ami  mighty 
achievements  which  were  above  all  praise.  As 
the  epic  poet,  who  adheres  at  all  to  the  rules 


monitions  caused  no  hesitation  and  inspired  no 
delay.  1  would  not  have  listened  to  the  voice, 
even  of  Esculapius  himself  from  the  shrine  of 
Epidaurus,  in  preference  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  heavenly  monitor  within  my    breast:  my 


of  that  species  of  composition,  docs  not  profess  resolution  was  unshaken,  though  the  alternative 
to  describe  the  whole  life  of  the  hero  whom  was  either  the  loss  of  my  sight  or  the  desertion 
he  celebrates,  but  only  some  particular  action  ,  of  iny  duty."   So  heroic  an  instance  of  patriotism 
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deserves  to  be  had  in 
His  two  Sonnets  on  his  own 
as  long  as  the  language. 


will  live 


On  the  nineteenth  of  May,  the  result  of  much 
nnseen  work  appeared  to  public  view  in  a  brief 
but  emphatic  Act,  passed  by  tho  only  branch 
of  the  Legislature  then  existing,  and  that  branch 
reduced  to  less  than  a  hundred  members.  "Be 
it  declared  and  enacted  by  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, — That 
the  People  of  England,  and  of  all  the  dominions 
and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  are  and 
shall  be,    and   are  hereby  constituted,  made, 


TWENTV-BH1LLING  PIECE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


established,  and  confirmed  to  be.  a  Common- 
wealth, or  Free  State;  and  shall  from  henceforth 
be  governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  Free 
State;  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this  nation 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 
and  by  such  as  they  -hall  appoint  and  constitute 
officer!  and  ministers  under  them  for  the  good 
of  the  people;  ami  that  without  any  King  or 
House  of  Lords." 

Before  this,  in  March,  tho  duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  earl  of  Holland,  Lords  Capel  and  Goring, 
and  Sir  John  Owen,  whom  the  fortunes  of  war 
hail  thrown  as  prisoners  into  the  hands  of  the 
army,  were  tried  before  a  new  High  Court  of 
Justice  on  a  charge  of  treason,  in  having  levied 
war  against  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation. 
The  first  three  were  sentenced  to  death;  the 
last  two  were  discharged.  Execntion  was  cur- 
ried out  in  Palace  Yard,  and  some  weeks  later 
one  Colonel  Poyer  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden. 
These  were  the  only  measures  of  severity  at 
that  time,  notwithstanding  that  the  Leveller* 
continued  t<>  give  some  trouble;  but  once  in 
April,  and  again  in  May,  Cromwell  had  to  take 
these  tronblesome  and  dangerous  fanatics  in 
hand,  as  he  had  done  once  before,  and  by 
summary  procedure,  first  upon  one,  and  then 
npon  three,  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  army,  to 
stamp  out  what  threatened  to  be  the  beginning 
of  anarchy.    "Yon  must  make  an  end  of  this 


party,  or 


it  will 


ike  an  end  of  you;"  said  he 
in. 


to  the  Council  of  State;  rightly  believing  that 
sharp  justice  npon  the  few  waB  real  mercy  to 
the  many.  The  last-named  instance  of  swift 
execution  took  place  in  Bnrford  Churchyard 
upon  a  cornet  and  two  corporals,  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  a  large  number  of  mutinous  soldiers 
who  had  marched  into  Oxfordshire  from  Salis- 
bury, though  without  any  definite  plan  and 
without  a  leader;  as  Lilbnrno  was  kept  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Immediately  after  the  execution  of  Charles, 
the  condition  of  Ireland  demanded  prompt  and 
vigorous  action.  Mr.  Carlylo  remarks: — "Eight 
years  of  cruel  fighting,  of  desperate 
violence  and  misery,  have  left  matters 
worse  a  thousandfold  thau  they  were  at 
first.  No  want  of  daring,  or  of  patriotism 
so-called;  but  a  great  want  of  other 
things !  Numerous  large  masses  of  armed 
men  have  been  on  foot;  full  of  fiery 
vehemence  and  audacity,  but  without 
worth  as  Annies:  savage  hordes  rather, 
full  of  hatred  and  mutual  hatred,  of 
disobedience,  falsity,  and  noise.  Un- 
d rilled,  unpaid, — driving  herds  of  plun- 
dered cattle  before  them  for  subsistence,  rushing 
down  from  hillsides,  from  ambuscadoes,  passes 
in  the  mountains;  taking  shflter  always  *in 
bogs  whither  the  cavalry  cannot  follow  them.' 
There  has  been  no  scene  under  the  sun  liko 
Ireland  for  these  eight  years.  Murder,  pillage, 
conflagration,  excommunication;  wide -flowing 
blood,  and  bluster  high  as  Heaven  aud  SL 
Peter,— as  if  wolves  or  rabid  dogs  wero  in 
fight  here;  as  if  demons  from  the  I 'it  had 
mounted  up,  to  deface  this  fair  green  piece  of 
God's  creation  with  their  talkings  and  workings  ! 
It  is,  and  shall  remain,  very  dark  to  us.  Con- 
ceive Ireland  wasted,  torn  in  pieces;  black  con- 
troversy as  of  demons  and  rabid  wolves  rushing 
over  the  face  of  it  so  long;  incurable,  and  very 
dim  to  us:  till  here  at  last,  as  in  the  torrent 
of  Heaven's  lightning  descending  liquid  on  it, 
we  have  clear  and  terrible  view  of  its  affairs  for 
a  time.  "Again, — "An  armed  soldier,  solemnly 
conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  the  Soldier  of 
God  the  just, — a  consciousness  which  it  well 
beseems  all  soldiers  and  all  men  to  have  always; 
— armed  Soldier,  terrible  as  Death,  relentless 
as  Doom;  doing  God's  Judgments  on  the  ene- 
mies of  God  !  It  is  a  Phenomenon  not  of  joyful 
nature,  no,  but  of  awful,  to  bo  looked  at  with 
pious  terror  and  awe.  Not  a  phenomenon  which 
yon  are  called  to  recognise  with  bright  sniileSj 
and  fall  in  love  with  at  sight  -  —thou,  art  thou 
worthy  to  love  such  a  thing;   worthy  to  do 
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his  officers  had  spoken,  commented  on  several 
texts  of  Scripture  appropriate  to  his  under- 
taking. On  the  same  day,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  he  set  out  for  Bristol,  "in  that 
state  and  equipage,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the 
time,  "as  the  like  hath  hardly  been  seen;  him- 
self in  a  coach,  with  six  gallant  Flanders  mares, 
whitish-grey;  divers  coaches  accompanying  him, 
and  very  many  great  officers  of  the  army;  his 
life-guard  consisting  of  eighty  gallant  men,  the 
meanest  whereof  was  a  commander  or  esquire, 
in  stately  habit,  with  trumpets  sounding.  Of 
his  life-guard,  many  are  colonels,  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  such  a  guard  as  is  hardly  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  world.  And  now,  have  at  you, 
my  lord  of  Ormond !  you  will  have  men  of 
gallantry  to  encounter,  whom  to  overcome  will 
be  honour  sufficient,  and  to  be  beaten  by  them 
will  be  no  great  blemish  to  your  reputation.  If 
you  say,  'Csesar  or  nothing!'  they  say,  'A 
Republic  or  nothing!'" 

Cromwell  sailed  from  Milford  Haven  for 
Dnblin  on  August  13,  and  he  marched  from 
Dublin,  on  the  31st  at  the  head  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  to  lay  siege  to  Drogheda,  the 
most  important  town  in  the  province  of  Leinster. 
Ormond,  on  retiring  from  the  siege  of  Dublin, 
had  thrown  into  this  town  a  garrison  of  three 
thousand  men,  nearly  all  English,  commanded 
by  8ir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  old  wooden-legged 
officer  of  tried  courage  and  fidelity ;  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  arre6t  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
After  employing  six  days  in  preparing  for  the 
siege,  Cromwell  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender,  and  on  his  refusal,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  the  storm  commenced.  The  first 
attack,  although  vigorous,  failed,  with  loss  to 
the  assailants.  Cromwell  headed  the  second 
attack  himself,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic resistance  of  the  besieged,  the  entrench- 
ments were  carried  in  succession,  as  well  as  the 
towers  and  churches  of  the  town,  to  which  the 
most  obstinate  had  retreated. 

"In  the  heat  of  action,"  wrote  Cromwell  to 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  and  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "I  for- 
bade our  men  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms 
in  the  town;  and,  I  think,  that  night  they  put 
to  the  sword  about  two  thousaud  men.  The 
next  day  the  two  towers  were  summoned,  in 
one  of  which  was  about  six  or  seven  score;  but 
they  refused  to  yield  themselves;  and  we, 
knowing  that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set 
only  good  guards  to  secure  them  from  running 
away  until  their  stomachs  were  come  down, 
i  From  one  of  the  said  towers,  notwithstanding 
his  arms;  and  Cromwell  himself,  after  two  of  I  their  condition,  they  killed  and  wounded  some 


other  than  hate  it,  and  shriek  over  it?  Darest 
thou  wed  the  Heaven's  lightning,  then,  and 
say  to  it, — 'Godlike  One?'  Is  thy  own  life 
beautiful  and  terrible  to  thee;  steeped  in  the 
eternal  depths,  in  the  eternal  splendours?  Thou 
also,  art  thou  in  thy  sphere  the  minister  of 
God's  Justice;  feeling  that  thou  art  here  to  do 
it,  and  to  see  it  done  at  thy  soul's  peril  ?  Thou 
wilt  then  judge  Oliver  with  increasing  clear- 
ness; if  not,  wilt  misjudge  him."  (CromweH'8 
Letters  and  Speeches,  ii.  44.) 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  in  London  that 
Charles  II.  had  been  proclaimed  king  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  Ormond  rallied  almost  the  whole 
nation  beneath  his  standard,  it  was  resolved 
that  he  should  be  attacked  there.    At  the  same 
time  that  they  abolished  kingship   and  sup- 
pressed  the  House   of  Lords,  the  Commons 
voted  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
a  month  for  the  support  of  an  army  of  forty- 
four  thousand  men,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
were  to  be  employed  in  Ireland ;  and  the  Council 
of  State  received  orders   to  confer  with  the 
general-in-chief  and  his  principal  officers  "con- 
cerning the  modelling  of  the  forces  that  were 
to  go  into  Ireland."   The  command  was  offered 
to  and  was  accepted  by  Cromwell.   He  obtained 
as  his  major-general   his   son-in-law,  Ireton, 
whose  capacity  and  energy  he  had  fully  tried* 
The  regiments  selected  for  his  expedition  formed 
a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men;  they  were  paid 
their  arrears,  and  were  well  provided  with  arms 
and   ammunition;   and   measures,    on  which 
Cromwell  strenuously  insisted,  were  taken  to 
secure  their  regular  supplies.  A  loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  especially  devoted 
to  the  necessities  of  this  war,  was  opened  in 
the  city.   The  Committee  of  Sequestrations  was 
directed  to  press  for  payment  of  the  sums  due 
from  those  royalists  who  had  been  admitted  to 
compound  for  their  property.    Cromwell's  pru- 
dence extended  even  beyond  his  special  and 
warlike  mission.  A  vigilant  patron  of  his  friends, 
he  recommended  those  of  them  who  had  busi- 
ness to  arrange  with  the  Parliament  to  present 
their  petitions  immediately,  and  he  insisted  that 
justice  should  be  done  before  his  departure. 
He  obtained  full  justice  for  himself  with  regard 
to  the  liquidation  of  his  arrears  of  pay,  which 
were  considerable,  and  for  various  supplementary 
grant*  which  he  needed.    Finally,  his  commis- 
sion reserved  to  him  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
military  command  in  Ireland,  and  its  duration 
was  fixed  for  three  years.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
a  large  number  of  hu  friends  met  at  Whitehall; 
three  ministers  invoked  the  Divine  blessing  on 
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of  oar  men.  When  they  submitted,  their  offi- 
cers were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth 
man  of  the  soldiers  killed;  and  the  rest  shipped 
for  the  Barbadoes.  I  am  persuaded  that  this 
ia  a  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  these 
barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbued  their 
hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood;  and  that  it 
will  tend  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for 
the  future; — which  are  the  satisfactory  grounds 
to  such  actions,  which  otherwise  cannot  but 
work  remorse  and  regret." 

The  sacrifice  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
effect  which  Cromwell  had  anticipated;  it  did 
not  suffice  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of 
blood;  and  another  such  example  had  to  be 
made.  Wexford,  a  month  afterwards,  defended 
itself  with  the  same  obstinacy  as  Drogheda,  and 
with  similar  results.  Other  places,  it  is  true, 
from  intimidation  or  treachery,  surrendered. 
Cork,  Ross,  Youghal,  and  Kilkenny,  submitted 
without  resistance;  but  others  made  a  bold  de- 
fence; and  some,  Waterford  for  instance,  re- 
sisted so  vigorously  that  Cromwell  was  obliged, 
for  a  time,  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  war  in  Ireland  was  decisive;  and  the 
garrisons  which  refused  submission  after  re- 
peated summons,  were  refused  quarter,  but  such 
as  were  not  in  arms  were  invariably  spared, 
and  the  innocent  were  always  separated  from 
the  guilty.  With  a  clear  conscience,  Cromwell 
challenge  his  enemies  on  the  spot  to 
out  a  single  example  of  unnecessary 
severity  or  cruelty.  "Give  us  an  instance,"  he 
exclaims  in  his  Declaration,  issued  in  January, 
1650,  in  answer  to  the  popish  prelates  and 
clergy,  "of  one  man  since  my  coming  into  Ire- 
land, not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed  or 
banished,  concerning  the  massacre  or  the  de- 
struction of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done, 
or  endeavoured  to  be  done ! "  The  wonder  is, 
that  in  so  expeditious  a  war,  so  little  blood 
should  have  been  shed.  Describing  these  events 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Carlyle  says, — Cromwell  "de- 
scends on  it  like  the  Hammer  of  Thor;  smites 
it,  as  at  one  fell  stroke,  into  dust  and  ruin, 
never  to  re-unite  against  him  more."  He  could 
not,  however,  remain  to  complete  the  work,  for 
the  condition  of  affaire  in  Scotland  had  induced 
the  Parliament  to  send  for  him  to  proceed 
thither.    Ireton  was  left  as  Deputy,  and  Crom- 


ackuowledgment  of  his  services.  Modern  reader? 
who  may  be  tempted  to  miscalculate  the  real 
nature  and  value  of  these  services,  owing  to 
the  perversions  and  suppressions  of  Clarendon 
and  his  copyist*,  will  do  well  to  ponder  Crom- 
well's own  statements  as  given  in  his  Letters 
and  Speeches. 


CHAPTER  EL 
The  Se*ts  and  Prince  Charles.  He  is  required  to 
subscribe  the  Covenant.  English  preparations 
against  the  Scots.  Cromtoell  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief. Enters  Scotland.  Military  po- 
lemics. Battle  of  Dunbar.  Policy  in  Scotland. 
Capture  of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  of  Perth. 
Charles  and  the  Scots  suddenly  enter  England. 
The  il  Crowning  Mercy"  of  Worcester.  Crom- 
well's triumphal  entry  into  London.  State  of 
the  country. 

a.d.  1650,  1651. 
The  Scots  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Prince  Charles  in  his  exile  at  Breda,  with  a 
view  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  but  on  the 
absolute  condition  of  his  subscribing  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  A  brisk  pamphlet  war 
was  carried  on  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  "Sir  John  Presbyter"  (or  the  more  familiar 
"Jack  Presbyter")  furnished  a  subject  for  fre- 
quent satirical  ballads  and  caricatures;  many 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum.  One  of  the  most  clever  of  these 
is  given  on  the  next  page.  Its  object  is  to  ridicule 
the  conditions  exacted  by  the  Presbyterians  from 
Prince  Charles  before  they  offered  him  the 
Scottish  crown.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a 
broadside,  in  prose,  published  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1651,  with  the  title— "Old  Sayings  and 
Predictions  verified  and  fulfilled,  touching  the 
young  king  of  Scotland  and  his  gude  subjects." 
The  picture  has  a  separate  title, — "The  Scots 
holding  their  young  kinges  nose  to  the  grin- 
stone;"  followed  by  the  lines:— 

"Cometothegrinstone,  Charles,  'tis  now  to  lata 
To  recolect,  'tis  presbiterian  fate. — 
You  covinant  pretenders,  must  I  bee 
The  subject  of  your  tradgie-comedie  ?" 
Jack  Presbyter  is  represented  pressing  the 

young  king's  nose  to  the  grindstone,  which  is 


well  sailed  for  England  towards  the  end  of  I  turned  by  the  Scots,  personified  as  Jockey. 
May,  1650.  His  progress  from  Bristol  to  Lon-  The  following  lines  are  put  into  the  mouths  of 
don  was  a  continuous  ovation,  and  he  was  met  the  three  actors  in  this  droll 


at  Hounslow  by  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
and  by  the  members  of  Parliament,  by  whom 
he  was  conducted  to  ttie  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall, 
to    him   as  a  dwelling,    in  public 


Jockey.— "I,  Jockey,  turne  the  stone  of  all 
your  plots, 
For  none  turnes  faster  than  the 
turne-coat  Scots." 
14  • 
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Prtsbyter; — "We  for  our  ends  did  make  thee 

king,  be  sure, 
Not  to  rule  us,  we  will  not  that 
endure." 

King  —"You  deep  dissemblers,   I  know 
what  you  doe, 
And,  for  revenges  sake,  I  will 
too." 


Sorely  against  his  will  did  Charles  consent  to 
the  hard  conditions,  but  the  stern  Law  of  .Want 
gave  him  no  option.  He  landed  in  Scotland  on 
Juno  16,  and  the  Scots  prepared  to  recognize 
him  as  king  and  to  maintain  their  course 
against  England.  The  Council  of  State  judged 
it  wiser  to  commence  warlike  operations  instead 
of  waiting  to  be  attacked;  and  as  Fairfax,  de- 
terred by  his  Presbyterian  connexions,  shrunk 


PRESBYTERIAN  INTOLERANCE.      A  CARICATURE  OK  A.D.  1(551 


from  undertaking  the  command,  Cromwell  wa& 
appointed  "captain-general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  by 
authority  of  Parliament  within  the  Common- 
wealth of  England."  Three  days  later,  he  left 
London  to  rejoin  his  army,  and  in  three  weeks 
he  crossed  the  Tweed  and  entered  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  On 
setting  foot  on  Scottish  soil,  he  harangued  his 
troops: — "As  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  I  ex- 
hort you  to  be  doubly  and  trebly  diligent;  to 
be  wary  and  worthy?  for  sure  enough  we  have 
work,  before  us!  But  have  we  not  had  God's 
blessing  hitherto?  Let  us  go  on  faithfully,  and 
hope  for  the  like  still."  To  which  the  troops 
responded  with  acclamations. 

Neither  demonstrations  of  public  respect,  nor 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  illusion  of  Charles's  position.  He  had  been 
Toted  an  allowance  of  nine  thousand  pounds  a 


month  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household; 
and  he  had  been  surrounded  with  a  numerous 
retinue.  In  the  absence  of  the  Parliament, 
which  then  stood  adjourned,  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Estates,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  at  their  head,  paid  the  king  assiduous 
homage.  Argyle  was  a  consummate  courtier, 
careful  to  observe  every  point  of  etiquette  and 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  king 
in  small  matters.  At  the  same  time,  great  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  the  impending 
war.  The  Parliament  had  taken  measures  for 
providing  Scotland  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men;  an  experienced  general,  David 
Lesley,  was  appointed  to  command  it;  and  forti- 
fications were  in  process  of  construction  around 
the  cap  tal.  But  this  show  of  zeal  for  monarchy 
ill-concealed  the  forced  nullity  of  the  king  and 
the  incoherence  of  the  ideas 
and  actions  of  the  party  who 
were  desirous  at  once  to  sup- 
port him  and  to  make  him  a 
nonentity.  Charles  was  not  pre- 
sent at  the  councils  at  which 
public  affairs  were  discussed, 
and  whenever  he  attempted  to 
converse  seriously  with  Argyle 
on  the  subject,  that  wily  courtier 
respectfully  eluded  any  such 
conversation.  The  theologians, 
on  the  other  hand,  assiduously 
plied  him  with  observances,  re- 
monstrances, and  sermons;  yet, 
notwithstanding  his  efforts  to 
appear  a  hypocrite,  he  always 
passed,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
a  libertine.  Although  Pres- 
byterians above  all  things,  the  Scots  were 
ardent  royalists,  and  Charles  knew  perfectly 
well  that,  out  of  Scotland,  he  had  neither 
kingdom  nor  army;  but,  on  both  sides,  the 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction  were  profound,  and 
although  they  wero  mutually  necessary,  they 
differred  too  widely  to  come  to  a  thorough 
understanding  or  to  form  a  lasting  unioni 

Cromwell  was  not  ignorant  of  these  dissen- 
sions among  the  Scots,  or  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  his  purposes  and  character  which  bad 
been  widely  circulated  among  the  common  people 
by  interested  persons.  Ho  issued  two  mani- 
festos,— one  being  addressed  "to  all  that  are  saint* 
and  partakers  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect  in 
Scotland,"  and  the  other  to  tho  people  in  gen- 
eral, appealing  to  what  he  was,  and  to  what  he 
had  done  two  years  before  when  in  the  country, 
and  declaring  that  with  the  Stnarts  there  could 
be  no  peace  or  security.    This  had  tho  effect  of 
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re-assuring  many  of  the  country-people,  who 
had  been  seined  with  a  panic  when  they  heard 
of  what  the  Euglish  were  likely  to  do :  "this 
army  of  sectaries  and  blasphemers,"  as  the 
public  functionaries  termed  them.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scottish  kirk  drew  up  a  long 
reply  to  Cromwell's  manifesto;  to  which  he  in- 
structed "some  godly  ministers"  with  him  to 
prepare  a  rejoinder,  and  this  was  sent  from 
Musselburgh  with  a  letter  of  his  own  to  the 
General  Assembly  under  date  of  August  8, 
1650,  in  which  Cromwell  says, — "Your  own 
guilt  is  too  much  for  you  to  bear:  brinj? 
not  therefore  upon  yourselves  the  blood  of  in- 
nocent men, — deceived  with  pretences  of  King 
and  Covenant;  from  whose  eyes  you  hide  a 
better  knowledge.  I  am  persuaded  that  divers 
of  you,  who  lead  the  people,  have  laboured  to 
build  yourselves  in  these  things;  wherein  you 
have  censured  others,  and  established  yourselves 
'  upon  the  Word  of  God.*  Is  it  therefore  infallibly 
agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  all  that  you  say? 
I  beseech  you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it 
possible  you  may  be  mistaken.  Precept  may 
be  upon  precept,  line  may  be  upon  line,  and 
yet  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  be  to  some  a 
Word  of  judgment;  that  they  may  'fall  back- 
ward, and  be  broken  and  be  snared  and  be 
taken!'  There  may  be  a  spiritual  fulness,  which 
the  world  may  call  drunkenness;  as  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  There  may  be  a 
Covenant  made  with  Death  and  Hell !  I  will 
not  say  yours  was  so.  But  judge  if  such 
things  have  a  politic  aim:  to  avoid  the  over- 
flowing scourge;  or,  accomplish  worldly  inter- 
ests? And  if  therein  we  have  confederated 
with  wicked  and  qarnal  men,  and  have  respect 
for  them,  or  otherwise  drawn  them  in  to  asso- 
ciate with  us,  whether  this  be  a  Covenant  of 
God,  and  spiritual?  Bethink  yourselves:  we 
hope  we  do.  I  pray  you  read  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Isaiah,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  verse; 
and  do  not  scorn  to  know  that  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickens  and  giveth  life." 

Whether  the  Scottish  ministers  laid  this  ex- 
hortation to  heart  does  not  appear,  but  the 
band  that  wrote  this  epistle  (so  contrary  to  all 
notions  of  generalship,  according  to  the  modern 
idea)  could  also  wield  the  sword  most  effectually 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  For 
a  time  the  Scottish  general  kept  his  men  within 
their  entrenchments  between  Edinburgh  and 
Leith;  determined  to  rest  satisfied  with  covering 
the  capital  and  to  avoid  any  general  action, 
leaving  the  English  to  waste  their  strength  in 
the  solitude  of  the  country  and  the  dearth  of 
their  camp.   Cromwell  more  than  once  attempted 


to  draw  Lesley  out  of  his  lines  and  to  give 
him  battle;  he  even  risked  his  own  person  so 
openly  in  skirmishes,  that  a  Scottish  soldier 
recognised  him  and  fired  at  bim;  upon  which 
Cromwell  shouted  to  him,  "that  if  he  had  been 
one  of  hiB  Boldiers,  he  would  have  cashiered 
him  for  firing  at  such  a  distance."  All  these 
attempts,  however,  led  to  no  result.  Lesley 
remained  steadily  within  bis  lines.  "They 
hope,"  wrote  Cromwell  to  Bradshaw,  from 
Musselburgh,  "we  shall  famish  for  want  of 
provisions:  which  is  very  likely  to  be,  if  we 
be  not  timely  and  fully  supplied."  He  there- 
fore retired  towards  Dunbar,  to  be  nearer  the 
shipping,  which  formed  his  base  of  supply,  and 
where,  if  needful,  winter-quarters  might  be 
found.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
and  Lesley  followed  on  Cromwell's  track  with 
an  army  numerically  twice  that  of  the  English 
commander's,  bnt  not  composed  of  Buch  ele- 
ments, as  the  event  proved.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Scots  hemmed  in  the  English  at  Dunbar  and 
concluded  that  victory  was  now  sure;  but  Crom- 
well, though  absolutely  a  stranger  to  fear,  took 
all  precautions  to  meet  and  repel  the  coming 
attack. 

On  Monday,  September  8,  Lesley  sent  down 
some  cavalry  from  the  heights  where  his  army 
was  encamped  to  endeavour  to  take  possession 
of  an  important  position  in  the  valley.  On  the 
same  day,  Cromwell  had  invited  bis  most  faithful 
friends  to  meet  him,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  God 
in  their  peril.  "  We  lay  very  near  the  enemy," 
he  writes,  "being  sensible  of  our  disadvantage; 
having  some  weakness  of  flesh,  but  yet  conso- 
lation and  support  from  the  Lord  himself  to 
our  poor  weak  faith,  wbereiu,  I  believe,  not  a 
few  amongst  us  stand;  that,  becanse  of  their 
number,  because  of  their  advantages,  because 
of  their  confidence,  because  of  our  weakness, 
because  of  our  Btrait,  we  were  in  the  mount, 
and  in  the  mount  the  Lord  would  be  seen;  and 
that  he  would  find  out  a  way  of  deliverance 
and  salvation  for  us;  and,  indeed,  we  had 
our  consolations  and  our  hopes."  When  this 
devotional  service  was  ended,  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Cromwell  mounted  his 
horse,  and  rode  with  Lambert,  his  major-general, 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar.  While 
looking  towards  the  enemy  from  this  point,  he 
discerned  an  extraordinary  movement  in  their 
camp.  A  portion  of  their  cavalry  and  artillery 
marched  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right,  and 
descended  the  hills  towards  the  sea,  as  if  they 
intended  more  effectually  to  cut  off  all  retreat 
for  the  English  army,  and  to  give  it  battle  as 
soon  as  it  began  to  move.    "They  are  com  in? 
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down,"  cried  Cromwell;  "the  Lord  hath  delivered  1 
them  into  our  hands!"  He  called  Lambert's 
attention  to  this  movement,  and  asked  if  it  was 
not  his  opinion  that  they  would  now  be  able  to 
attack  the  Scots  with  advantage.  Lambert 
agreed  with  him,  and  Monk,  coming  up,  like- 
wise assented.  A  council  of  war  was  imme- 
diately convoked,  and  Cromwell  resolved  that  at 
daybreak  the  army  should  begin  its  march,  and 
attack  the  Scots,  who  appeared  determined  to 
give  battle,  and  to  dispute  their  passage  at 
every  point.  Monk  energetically  supported  this, 
and  offered  to  lead  the  van  at  the  head  of  his 
brigade  of  foot. 

The  night  was  wild  and  wet,  and  just  before 
daybreak,  a  thick  fog  arose,  which  caused  the 
attack  to  begin  a  little  later  than  Cromwell  had 
intended.  At  the  outset  the  English  had  the 
worst  of  it;  their  advanced  guard  of  cavalry 
were  vigorously  received  and  repulsed  by  the 
Scottish  artillery  and  lancers;  the  first  regi-  . 
nient  of  English  infantry  restored  the  action, 
but -did  not  decide  it;  and  the  fight  continued 
hotly  for  some  time,  amid  cries  of  "The  Lord 
of  Hosts!"  from  the  English,  and  "The  Cove- 
nant ! "  from  the  Scots.  At  about  seven  o'clock, 
Cromwell's  own  regiment  of  foot  charged  sud- 
denly, and  broke  the  Scottish  lines.  At  this 
moment  the  fog  dispersed,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly  over  hill  and  ocean.  "Now,  let  God 
arise,"  exclaimed  Cromwell,  "and  his  enemies 
shall  be  scattered  ! "  His  words  gave  fresh  courage 
to  his  men,  and  were  repeated  by  all  who  stood 
near  him.  "He  was  a  strong  man,"  says  one 
of  his  contemporaries;  "in  the  dark  perils  of 
war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone 
in  him  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone 
out  in  all  the  others."  Enthusiasm  is  as  con- 
tagious a6  discouragement;  the  English  charged 
with  redoubled  vigour;  the  Scottish  cavalry  gave 
way;  a  body  of  infantry,  which  made  a  bold 
resistance,  was  broken  through  and  scattered  by 
the  English  squadrons;  and  the  cry  arose,  "they 
run!  they  run!"  Disorder  spread  throughout 
the  Scottish  army,  which  took  to  flight  in  every 
direction.  "After  the  first  repulse,"  writes  Crom- 
well, "  they  were  made  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
as  stubble  to  our  swords."  At  nine  o'clock  the 
battle  was  over;  three  thousand  Scots  had  been 
more  than  ten  thousand  prisoners,  with 


all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  and  two  hundred 
standards,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
"  I  believe  I  may  speak  it  without  partiality," 
wrote  Cromwell  on  the  following  day  to  the 
Parliament,  "both  your  chief  commanders  and 
others  in  their  several  places,  and  soldiers  also, 
acted  with  as  much  courage  as  ever  hath  been 


seen  in  any  action  since  this  war.  I  know  they 
look  not  to  be  named,  and  therefore  I  forbear 
particulars." 

In  his  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  after  giving 
an  account  of  this  famous  battle,  he  adds, — 
"Thus  you  have  the  prospect  of  one  of  the 
most  signal  mercies  God  hath  done  for  England 
and  His  people,  this  war:— and  now  may  it 
please  you  to  give  me  the  leave  of  a  few  words. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  the  Lord  hath  done  this. 
It  would  do  you  good  to  see  and  hear  our  poor 
foot  to  go  up  and  down  making  their  boast  of 
God.  But,  Sir,  it  is  in  your  hands,  and  by 
these  eminent  mercies  God  puts  it  more  into 
your  hands,  to  give  glory  to  Him;  to  improve 
your  power,  and  His  blessings,  to  His  praise. 
We  that  serve  you  beg  of  you  not  to  own  us, 
— but  God  alone.  We  pray  you  own  His  people 
more  and  more;  for  they  are  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Israel.  Disown  yourselves; — but 
own  your  Authority:  and  improve  it  to  curb 
the  proud  and  the  insolent,  such  as  would  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  England,  though  under 
what  specious  pretences  soever.  Relieve  the 
oppressed,  hear  the  groans  of  poor  prisoners  in 
England.  Be  pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
all  professions: — and  if  there  be  any  one  that 
makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that  suits 
not  a  Commonwealth.  If  He  that  strengthens 
your  servants  to  fight,  please  to  give  you  hearts 
to  set  upon  these  things,  in  order  to  His  glory 
and  the  glory  of  your  Commonwealth, —  besides 
the  benefit  England  shall  feel  thereby,  you 
shall  shine  forth  to  other  Nations,  who  shall 
emulate  the  glory  of  such  a  pattern,  and  through 
the  power  of  God  turn  in  to  the  like." 

On  the  same  date,  the  victorious  general 
wrote  another  letter,  which  may  be  quoted  as 
furnishing  an  insight  into  his  family  relations: 

"  For  my  beloved  Wife,  Elizabeth  Cromwell, 
at  the  Cockpit:  These. 

"Dunbar,  4th  September,  1650. 

"My  Dearest. — I  have  not  leisure  to  write 
much.  Bnt  I  could  chide  thee  that  in  many  of 
thy  letters  thou  writest  to  me,  that  I  should 
not  be  unmindful  of  thee  and  thy  little  ones. 
Truly,  if  I  love  you  not  too  well,  I  think  I  err 
not  on  the  other  hand  much.  Thou  art  dearer 
to  me  than  any  creature;  let  that  suffice. 

"The  Lord  hath  shewed  us  an  exceeding 
mercy: — who  can  tell  how  great  it  is?  My 
weak  faith  hath  been  upheld.  I  have  been  in 
my  iuward  man  marvellously  supported ;  — though 
I  assure  thee,  I  grow  an  old  man,  and  feel 
infirmities  of  age  marvellously  stealing  upon  me. 
Would  my  corruptions  did  as  fast  decrease! 
Pray  on  my  behalf  in  the  latter  respect.  The 
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particulars  of  our  late  success  Harry  Vane 
or  Gilbert  Pickering  will  impart  to  thee. 
My  love  to  all  dear  friends.  I  rest  thine, 
Oliver  Cromwell." 

Two  days  afterwards,  Cromwell  resumed  the 
offensive;  and  within  four  days,  he  was  master 
of  Leith  and  of  the  whole  country  around. 
Charles  and  the  whole  Scottish  government 
retired  northwards,  to  Perth;  Lesley,  with  the 
wreck  of  his  army,  westwards,  to  Stirling.  The 
Republican  Parliament  had  attained  its  object; 
Scotland  was  invaded,  and  had  fully  enough 
to  do  to  defend  her  own  territory.  The  entire 
district  around  Edinburgh  was  open  to  Crom- 
well; and  the  metropolis  it-self,  excepting  only 
the  old  Castle,  standing  upon  its  almost  im- 
pregnable rock,  was  occupied  by  his  troops, 
without  any  violence  or  wrong  being  offered  to 
the  inhabitants.  The  qnarrel  was  not  with  the 
Scottish  nation,  but  with  their  bigoted  clergy 
and  their  unwise  rulers.  Towards  Scotland, 
Cromwell's  behaviour  was  that  of  a  merciful 
conqueror.  There  is  nothing  in  any  part  of 
his  proceedings  to  indicate  a  vindictive  spirit. 
His  attitude,  even  while  he  had  his  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  the  nation,  was  not  that  of  a  merci- 
less tyrant,  prepared  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  foe;  but  that  of  a  forbearing  victor,  who 
felt  regret  at  having  been  compelled  to  humble 
them.  No  blood  was  wantonly  shed.  No  excess 
was  indulged  in  by  the  successful  army.  So 
soon  as  the  blow  had  proved  decisive,  clemency 
took  the  place  of  wrath  ;  and  while  subordination 
to  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
strictly  enforced,  every  facility  was  afforded  to 
the  peaceable  and  obedient,  in  repairing  their 
divisions  and  bettering  their  condition.  Few 
conquerors  would  have  actod  as  Cromwell  did 
towards  a  nation  which  had  behaved  so  treacher- 
ously, and  in  a  time  of  so  much  peril  to  the 
state  of  England. 

A  determination  was  taken  to  reduce  the 
Castle  by  formal  siege,  and  miners  were  sent 
for  from  Derbyshire.  Slowly  and  toilsomely 
did  the  work  proceed  for  nearly  three  months, 
during  which  time  the  general  paid  a  hurried 
visit  to  Glasgow,  wrote  letters  to  England,  and 
carried  on  a  theologico-political  discussion  with 
various  persons  among  his  scattered  opponents. 
When  the  final  arrangements  for  storming  the 
Castle  were  completed,  the  governor,  after  several 
days'  parley,  judged  it  prudent  to  surrender, 
and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  Cromwell 
was  able  to  write  to  the  Parliament  that  this 
itronghold  was  in  his  possession.  Seven  days 
later,  Charles  the  Second  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
bat  very  little  came  of  this.    The  early  part  of 


the  year  lf>51,  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
next  campaign.  Various  minor  engagements  were 
fought  during  the  Spring,  and  in  July,  Cromwell 
who  had  been  laid  aside  by  an  attack  of  ague, 
made  himself  master  of  Perth.  Charles  and 
his  adherents  had  been  intrenched  at  Stirling, 
but  finding  their  supplies  cut  off  and  being 
threatened  on  the  northern  side  by  this  move- 
ment of  Cromwell's,  they  suddenly  broke  np 
and  marched  southward,  entering  England  by 
Carlisle  on  the  sixth  of  August.  What  Charles 
and  Lesley  intended  to  do  with  their  eleven 
thousand  men  does  not  appear,  nnlcss  they 
reckoned  upon  being  welcomed  and  re-inforced 
by  the  English.  If  so,  they  were  mistaken. 
There  was  no  general  rising,  and  no  surrender 
of  the  walled  towns.  Through  Lancashire  they 
marched  on  to  Shrewsbury,  followed  by  Crom- 
well; and  then  turned  off  towards  Worcester, 
where  the  mayor  and  many  of  the  gentry  were 
known  to  be  well-affected  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
whence  a  retreat  might  be  made  into  Wales,  if 
needs  were. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August,  Charles 
arrived  at  Worcester,  where  he  had  promised 
his  troops  good  quarters  and  ample  repose. 
For  a  moment  he  was  tempted  to  start  again 
immediately,  and  to  march  upon  London  without 
halting;  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
mind  enough  to  conceive  great  designs,  but 
too  weak  a  will  to  execute  them.  Worcester 
was  an  important  and  well-situated  town;  the 
Council  of  State  had  made  it  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  thus  found  themselves  collected 
there  on  the  king's  arrival,  and  who  received 
him  with  transports  of  delight  The  mayor  and 
the  local  authorities  manifested  equal  devotcd- 
ness  to  his  cause;  and  measures  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  the  provisioning  of  his  army. 
Charles  resolved  to  establish  his  head-quarters 
in  the  town,  and  exactly  nine  years  since  the 
king  his  father  hod  planted  the  royal  standard 
at  Nottingham,  Charles  set  up  his  standard  at 
Worcester,  and  summoned  all  his  male  subjects 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  to  join 
him  at  the  general  muster  of  his  forces  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  August,  in  the  meadows  between 
the  city  and  the  river  Severn.  Thirty  or  forty 
gentlemen  only,  with  about  two  hundred  fol- 
lowers, appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  The  royal 
army  was  then  found  to  consist  of  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  of  whom  ten  thousand  were 
Scots,  and  scarcely  two  thousand  English. 

A  very  strong  movement  had  taken  place  in 
the  republican  party  and  throughout  the  country 
against  those  who  hod  come  to  impose  a  king 
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upon  England  by  force  of  amis,  and  who  pro- 
posed to  establish  their  creed  upon  the  oppres- 
sion of  Christian  consciences.  The  militia  of 
London,  Bristol,  York,  Gloucester,  Coventry, 
Hereford,  and  other  places  rose  with  ardour  to 
defend  their  homes,  and  regiments  of  volunteers 
were  formed  in  several  counties  for  the  same 
purpose.  Fairfax,  who  bad  refused  to  invade 
Scotland,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
neighbours  in  Yorkshire,  and  offered  his  services 
to  Cromwell  to  repulse  the  men  who  bad  dared 
to  invade  England.  The  Parliament,  by  the 
Measures  it  adopted  and  by  the  rewards  it  dis- 
tributed, and  Cromwell,  by  the  commands  he 
issued  along  his  route  from  the  North-East  to 
the  South-West  of  England,  unremittingly  fos- 
tered this  movement;  and  when,  after  a  march 
of  twenty-one  days,  he  arrived  before  Worcester 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  he  had  under 
his  command  an  army  of  twenty-four  thousand 
infantry  and  ten  thousand  cavalry. 

Cromwell  did  not  hesitate.  Without  waiting 
for  the  slow  results  of  a  siege  he  resolved  to 
attack  Worcester  at  once  on  both  sides  of  the 
Severn.  He  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  he 
passed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  right  bank, 
under  Lambert's  orders;  and  five  days  after, 
during  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  September 
and  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  numerous  reinforce- 
ments, commanded  by  Fleetwood,  executed 
the  same  movement,  with  orders  to  attack  the 
western  suburb  of  Worcester,  whilst  Cromwell 
himself,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  directed  the 
principal  attack  against  the  city.  Charles,  whose 
information  was  very  imperfect,  did  not  expect 
any  serious  affair  on  that  day,  and  was  quietly 
resting  his  troops;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  while  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
with  hi6  staff,  he  noticed  several  of  Cromwell's 
regiments  crossing  the  river  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  and  marching  against  the  Scottish  troops, 
who  had  been  posted  to  defend  the  western 
approaches  to  the  city.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  he  heard  the  volleys  of  the  republican 
artillery  on  the  eastern  side.  Charles  descended 
hastily  from  the  tower,  mounted  hie  horse  and 
rode  to  the  western  suburb  to  support  Mont- 
gomery. Cromwell  was  there  in  person, 
warmly  pushing  the  attack.  Before  acting  on 
the  left  bank,  he  had  desired  to  make  sure  that 
the  orders  which  he  bad  given  were  well  exe- 
cuted on  the  right.  The  Scots  made  a  bold 
resistance.  Charles  thought  that  the  bulk  of 
the  Parliamentary  army  were  engaged  on  this 
side,  and  returning  immediately  into  the 
town,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best 


infantry  and  his  squadrons  of  English  Cavalry, 
left  the  city  by  the  Eastern  gate  and  marched 
upon  Cromwell'B  camp,  hoping  to  find  it  weakly 
guarded  and  to  be  able  to  destroy  it.  But 
Cromwell    also    had    passed    rapidly   over  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  re-appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  which  he  had  left  there. 
The  battle,  thus  engaged  at  both  extremities  of 
Worcester,  lasted  for  four  or  five  hours, — "as 
stiff  a  contest  as  I  have  ever  seen,"  wrote 
Cromwell;  but  began  and  maintained  by  the 
royalists  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion.  The 
troops  led  by  Charles  himself  charged  the  re- 
publicans so  vigorously  that  they  gave  way  at 
first,  abandoning  a  part  of  their  artillery;  three 
thousand  Scottish  cavalry,  commanded  by  Les- 
ley, were  under  arms  behind  the   king,  who 
sent  them  orders  to  follow  up  his  movement, 
and  chaigc  in  their  turn.    "Oh.  for  one  hour 
of  Montrose!"  shouted  the  English  Cavaliers, 
but   Lesley   remained    motionless.  Cromwell 
meanwhile  rallied  his  troops,  and  resumed  the 
offensive;  the  royal  infantry,  failing  in  ammu- 
nition, fell  back;  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir 
John  Douglas  were  mortally  wounded.  Cromwell, 
everywhere  present  and  full  of  confidence,  car- 
ried the  attack  in  person  to  the  intrenchments 
of  Fort  Royal,  which  covered  the  city  on  that 
side,    and    summoned    the   commandant,  who 
occupied  it  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  sur- 
render.   A  volley  of  artillery  was  the  reply;  but 
the  fort  was  soon  stormed,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.     Both  royalists  and  republicans 
fought  hand  to  hand  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.    There  the  disorder  was  extreme, — an  am- 
munition waggon  had   been  overthrown,  and 
blocked  the  passage;  and  Charles  was  obliged 
to  dismount  from  his  horse,  and  enter  Worcester 
on  foot;  the  republicans  dashing  through  the 
breach  after  him.    Meanwhile  the  conflict  in 
the  West  had  the  same  issue.  Montgomery's 
Scots,  after  having  exhausted  their  ammuni- 
tion, fell  back  upon  the  town,  pursued  by  Fleet- 
wood's troops,  who  entered  with  them.  The 
combat  was  renewed  in  the  streets  in  the  form 
of  partial  encounters;  intermingled  with  acts  of 
pillage  and  heroism;  of  devotednes6  and  flight. 
Charles  remounted  on  horseback,  and  endeav- 
oured to  rally  his  men,  but   in  vain.  "His 
sacred  Majesty  escaped,  by  royal  oaks  and  other 
miraculous  appliances  well  known  to  mankind ; 
but  fourteen  thousand  other  men,  sacred  too 
after  a  sort,  though   not  majesties,    did  not 
escape.    One  could  weep  at  such  a  death  for 
brave  men  in  such  a  cause!" 

In  bis  letter  to  the  Speaker,  Cromwell,  as 
was  his  wont,  ascribes  the  victory  to  a  Divine 
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and    says, — "The   dimensions    of  this  i  regained  possession  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey, 
mercy  are  above  my  thoughts.    It  is,  for  augbt  I  Jersey,  Scilly,  and  Man,  the  last  refuges  of 


I  know,  a  crowning   mercy   I    am  bold 

huuibly  to  beg  that  all  thoughts  may  tend  to 
the  promoting  of  His  honour  who  hath  wrought 
so  great  salvation;  and  that  the  fatness  of 
these  continued  mercies  may  not  occasion  pride 
aud  wantonness,  as  formerly  the  like  hath  done 
to  a  chosen  uation,  (Deut.  xxxii.  15,)  but  that 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  even  for  His  mercies,  may 
keep  an  authority  and  a  people  so  prospered, 
and  blessed,  and  witnessed  unto,  humble  and 
faithful;  and  that  justice  and  righteousness, 
mercy  and  truth  may  flow  from  you,  as  a 
thankful  return  to  our  gracious  God." 

It  was  truly,  as  Cromwell  had  said,  "a crowning 
mercy."  The  Parliament  ordered  a  solemn  thanks- 
giving service  throughout  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  gave  a  great  banquet  in  Whitehall.  Four 
members,  Whitelocke,  St.  John,  Lisle,  and 
Pickering,  were  appointed  to  wait  on  Cromwell, 
to  express  to  him  in  terms  officially  voted  by 
the  House  the  sense  which  Parliament  enter- 
tained of  hia  glorious  services.  The  palace  of 
Hampton  Court  was  assigned  to  him  for  a 
residence,  with  an  estate  in  land  of  the  yearly 
value  of  four  thousand  pounds.  His  principal 
officers,  and  the  messengers  who  brought  the 
news,  also  received  splendid  rewards. 

On  hie  entry  into  Loudon,  Cromwell  was  met 
by  the  Speaker  and  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Couucil  of  State,  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  by  many  thousands 
of  notable  citizens,   who  accompanied  him  to 


the  royal  dominion;  while  the  chief  colonial 
dependencies,  New  England,  Virginia,  and  Bar- 
badoes,  had  either  hastened  or  been  compelled  to 
accept  the  new  govern  inent  of  the  home  country; 
and  a  few  months  after  the  battle  which  con- 
summated the  defeat  of  royalty  in  England,  the 
republican  Parliament  was  master  of  all  the 
territories,  in  both  hemispheres. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Cromwtir$  character.  Growth  of  his  power.  "  The 
Rump  Parliament."  Its  reluctance  to  dissolve. 
Action  of  the  Army.  Cromwell  disperses  the 
Parliament  and  the  Council  of  State.  Hit 
policy.    The  work  of  that  Parliament. 

a.I).  1651  —  1653. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  after 
his  death,  Cromwell's  memory  was  reviled  and 
traduced.  "Hypocrite,"  "Fanatic,"  "Regicide," 
"Usurper,"  "Traitor,"  were  the  epithets  com- 
monly applied  by  the  truculent  writers  of  the 
"  Ever-blessed-Restoration  "  period  to  one  whose 
menial  servants  they  were  not  worthy  to  be. 
Acres  of  printed  vituperation  of  Cromwell  lie 
buried  among  the  lumber  of  pamphlets  of  that 
period,  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere: 
but  happily  for  mankind  in  general,  most  of 
these  have  sunk  into  obscurity  through  the 
weight  of  their  own  falsehood;  and  the  howl  of 
the  Restoration-writers  is  now  only  a  distant 
sound,  although  Hume  lent  his  great  talents  to 


perpetuate  it.  Not  that  the  contrary  side  was 
Whitehall,  amid  salutes  of  artillery  and  popular  '  left  altogether  without  utterance,  but  this  was  of 
acclamations;  and  when,  four  days  afterwards,1  a  faint,  weak  kind,  like  the  anonymous  "Life 
he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the  House,  I  of  Cromwell,"  first  published  in  1724,  and  somc- 
the  Speaker  reiterated  to  him  the  solemn  thanks   times  ascribed  to  Bishop  Gibson,  but  really 


of  the  Parliament  and  country.  Cromwell  re- 
ceived all  these  honours  with  pious  modesty, 
saying  but  little  of  himself,  and  ascribing,  first 
to  God,  and  then  to  hia  soldiers,  the  whole 
merit  of  bis  success. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  great  general's 
battles.  Charles  Stuart's  hopes  and  plans  were 
for  the  time  utterly  blasted.  Monk,  who  had 
been  left  in  Scotland,  without  much  trouble 
completed  the  work  which  Cromwell  hud  all 
but  finished,  and  thus  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1651,  both  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  entire 
mbjection.  Ormond  had  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinent; the  Scottish  Highlanders,  unable  to 
undertake  any  serious  enterprise,  bad  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  some  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence in  their  rude  mountain  fastnesses. 
The  fleet  and  troops  of  the    Parliament  had 


compiled  by  Isaac  Kimber,  a  Dissenting 
of  London,  and  which  passed  through  four  or 
five  editions  in  the  last  century,  and  has  a 
secret  leaning  towards  the  Protector;  or  like 
the  "Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House  of 
Cromwell,"  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  published 
in  1787, —  a  work  characterised  by  Carlyie  as 
"uot  properly  a  book,  but  rather  an  aggregate 
of  bewildered  jottingB,"  "a  large  heap  of  evi- 
dences and  assertions,  worthless  and  of  worth ; " 
or  like  the  anonymous  critique  on  "Ludlow's 
Memoirs"  said  to  have  been  published  in  1698. 
and  included  in  the  1811  edition  of  "Semens' 
Tracts;"  or  like  the  two  fragments,  short  but 
most  interesting,  written  by  John  Maidstone, 
an  officer  in  Cromwell's  household,  being,  "Pas- 
sages concerning  his  late  llighness's  last  sick- 
ness "  and  a  "Letter  to  Governor  Winthrop" 
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of  Connecticut,  dated  in  1059,  but  not  printed 
until  1742,  with  Tburloe's  papers. 

Of  late  years,  the  memory  of  Cromwell  has 
been    vindicated,    and    the    popular  sentiment 
respecting  him  has  undergone  a  great  change. 
A  prediction  contained  in  one  of  his  own  letters, 
dated  March   28,  1648,  has   been   verified: — 
"  I  know  God  has  been  above  all  ill  reports, 
and  will  in  His  own  time  vindicate  me:  I  have 
no  cause  to  complain."    One  of  the  earliest 
labourers  in  this  cause  was  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Vaughan.     Lord   Macauley   then   devoted  his 
brilliant  talents   to  the  task  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  forming  of  a  correct  estimate 
of  England's  uncrowned  monarch.    Mr.  Porster 
performed  6ome  necessary  work  of  destruction 
in  his  "Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  constructive  work  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  rendered  the  most  signal  service 
by  his  issue  of  "Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches:  with  Elucidations;" — a  work  in  which 
the  reader  is  able  to  trace  out  the  lineaments 
of  the  Protector's  character  as   set  forth  by 
himself;  especially  in  the  unstudied  phrases  of 
familiar  correspondence.   To  collect  and  arrange 
in   chronological   order  and  with  elucidatory 
comment,  every  authentic  letter  and  speech  left 
by  Cromwell,  was  to  subject  him  to  a  test  from 
which  falsehood  could  not  escape;  and  the  result 
shows  beyond  further  dispute  that  through  all 
these  speeches  and  letters  one  mind  runs  con- 
sistently.   Whatever  a  man's  former  preposses- 
sions may  have  been,  it  seems  impossible  to 
read  these  speeches  and  letters,  tracing  Cromwell 
from  his  grazing  lands  at  St.  Ives  up  to  the 
Protector's  throne;  watching  him  in  the  tenderest 
intercourse  of  life;  observing  him  in  affairs  of 
state  or  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world, 
in  offices  of  friendship  or  in  conference  with 
ind  senates;  listening  to  him  as  he 
a  persecuted  preacher,  or  threatens  a 
persecuting  prince; — and  remain  at  last  with 
any  other  conviction  than  that  in  all  conditions, 
and  on  every  occasion,  Cromwell's  tone  is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  that  in  the  passionate 
fervour  of  his  religious  feeling  the  true  secret 
of  his  life  must  be  sought,  and  will  be  found. 
Everywhere  visible  is  a  deep  sense  of  spiritual 
dangers,  of  temporal  vicissitudes,  and  of  never 
ceasing  responsibility  to  the  Eternal;  —  "Ever 
in  his  Great  Taskmaster's  eye."    It  must  be 
believed  that  this  man  did  unquestionably  re- 
cognise in  his  Bible  the  authentic  voice  of  God; 
and  had  an  irremovable  persuasion  that  according 
as  he  learned  and  obeyed  the  divine  law  here,  or 
neglected  to  learn  and  to  obey  it,  infinite  blessed- 
ness or  infinite  misery  awaited  him  hereafter. 


It  is  also  clear  from  the  letters,  after  the 
large  allowance  to  be  made  in  every  case  for 
human  passion  and  frailty,  that  Cromwell  was 
as  far  removed  from  fanaticism  as  from  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  no  proof  of  fanaticism,  that,  on  the 
day  before  setting  out  to  the  war  with  Scotland, 
he  enlarged  to  Lndlow  upon  the  great  provi- 
dences of  God  then  abroad  upon  the  earth,  and 
in  particular  talked  for  almost  an  hour  upon 
the  hnndred-and-tenth  psalm.  This  is  the 
psalm  in  which  God's  promise  was  given  to 
make  his  enemies  his  footstool,  to  make  his 
people  willing,  and  to  strike  through  kings  in 
the  day  of  his  wrath;  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Cromwell  recalled  it  on  the  eve  of 
his  last  entrance  into  battle.  This  fervent  vein 
of  Scriptural  thought  and  feeling  runs  not  only 
through  every  deliberate  work  of  Cromwell's, 
but  it  tinges  his  lightest  act;  and,  in  his  private, 
as  in  his  public  utterances,  is  that  which  still 
makes  most  impressive  appeal  to  all  who  would 
thoroughly  investigate  his  character. 

The  result  of  the  investigation  so  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Carlyle  may  be  thus  described. 
That  in  the  harsh  nntuneable  voice  which  rose 
in  protest  against  Popery  in  the  third  Parlia- 
ment, was  heard  the  complete  type  and  the 
noblest  development  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
"Puritan  Rebellion:"   that  there  then  broke 
forth  the  utterance  of  a  true  man,  of  a  con- 
sistency of  character  perfect  to  an  heroic  degree, 
and  whose  figure  has  heretofore  been  distorted 
by  the  miBte  of  time  and  by   the  prejudices 
through  which  men  have  regarded  it:  that  this 
Cromwell  was  no  hypocrite  or  actor  of  plays; 
had  no  vanity  or  pride  in  his  prodigious  intel- 
lect; was  no  theorist  in  government;  was  no 
victim  of  ambition;  was  no  vulgar  seeker  after 
sovereignty  or  temporal  power:  that  he  was  a 
man  whose  every  thought  was  with  the  Eternal ; 
a  man  of  a  great,  robust,  massive  mind,  and  of 
an  honest,  stout,  English  heart,  often  subject  to 
melancholy,  because  of  the  deep  yearnings  of 
his  soul  for  the  sense  of  divine  forgiveness,  but 
always  inflexible  and  resolute,  because  in  all 
things  governed  by  the  supreme  law:  that  in 
him  was  seen  a  man  whom  no  fear  but  that  of 
the  divine  anger  could  distract;  whom  no  honour 
in  man '8  bestowal  could  seduce  or  betray;  who 
knew  the  duty  of  the  hour  to  be  imperative, 
and  who  sought  only  to  do  the  work  w  hereunto 
he  believed  God  had  called  him:  that  he  was 
one  of  those  rare  souls  which  can  discharge 
alike  the  lowliest  and  the  highest  functions, — 
the  dutiful  gentle  son,  the  quiet  country  gentle- 
man, the  sportive   tender  husband,    the  fond 
father,  the  active  soldier,  the  daring  political 
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leader,  the  powerful  sovereign;  under  each  aspect  |  the  general  took  occasion  to  complain  both  of 
still  steady  and  unmored  by  the  transient  out-  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  Par- 
ward  appearances  of  this  world,  still  wrestling  liament;  the  first,  as  inclined  to  factious  mnr- 
and  pressing  forward  to  the  sublime  hopes  of  I  mu  rings,  and  the  second,  as  engrossing  all 
another;  and  passing  through  every  instant  of 
its  term  of  life  as  through  a  Marston  Moor,  a 
Worcester,  a  Dunbar:  that  such  a  man  could 
not  have  consented  to  take  part  in  public  affairs 
under  any  compulsion  less  strong  than  that  of 
conscience,  and  that  his  business  in  them  was 
to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  bring  his  country 
under  subjection  to  God's  laws,  and  that  if  the 
statesmen  of  the  republic,  who  had  laboured 
and  fought  with  him,  could  not  always  see 
their  way  to  that  prompt  sanctification  of  their 
Country,  he  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  strike  them 
from  his  path,  and  unrelentingly  to  denounce  or 


offices  to  themselves,  divided  into  parties,  de- 
laying business,  guilty  cf  gross  injustice  and 
partiality,  and  designing  to  perpetuate  their 
own  authority.  Whitelocke,  confessing  part  of 
this,  urged  that  having  taken  commissions  from 
them  as  the  supreme  power,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  means  to  restrain  them.  "  What,"  asked 
Cromwell,  "if  a  man  should  lake  npon  him  to 
be  king?"  "1  think,"  answered  Whitelocke, 
"that  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease." 
"Why,"  rejoined  the  other,  "do  yon  think  so?" 
He  then  pointed  out  that  the  Statute  of 
Henry  VII.  gave  a  security  to  those  who  acted 


even  to  imprison  them:  that  he  felt,  uuless  his  i  under  a  king,  which  no  other  government  could 


purpose  were  so  carried  out  unflinchingly,  n 
curse  would  be  upon  him;  that  no  act  neces- 
sitated by  it  could  be  other  than  just  and  noble; 
and  that  there  could  be  no  treason  against 
royalty  or  liberty,  unless  it  were  also  treason 
against  God:  and  finally,  that  as  he  had  lived, 
so  he  died,  in  the  conviction  that  human  laws 
are  nothing  unless  brought  into  agreement  with 
divine  laws.  A  train  of  favouring  events,  more 
than  any  deep-laid  policy,  had  now  brought 
sovereignty  within  the  reach  of  Cromwell.  Power 
had  fallen  into  his  hands  because  they  alone 
were  fit  to  yield  it.  He  was  taught  by  every 
succeeding  event  his  own  undeniable  superiority 
over  bis  contemporaries,  in  martial  renown,  in 


furnish;  and  that  the  reverence  paid  by  the 
people  to  that  title  would  serve  to  curb  the 
extravagancies  of  those  now  in  power.  White- 
locke replied,  that  their  friends,  having  engaged 
in  a  persuasion,  though  erroneous,  that  their 
rights  and  liberties  would  be  better  preserved 
under  a  commonwealth  than  a  monarchy,  this 
state  of  the  question  wouid  be  wholly  changed 
by  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  title,  and  it 
would  become  a  private  controversy  between  his 
family  and  that  of  the  Stuarts.  Finally,  on 
the  other's  encouragement  to  speak  fully  his 
thoughts,  he  told  him  "that  no  expedient  seemed 
so  desirable  as  a  private  treaty  with  the  king, 
in  which  he  might  no'  only  provide  for  the 


civil  prudence,  in  decision  of  character,  and  in  I  security  of  his  friends,  and  the  greatness  of  hi 


the  public  esteem  which  naturally  attached  to 
these  qualities.  Perhaps  it  was  not  till  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  that  he  began  to  fix 
his  thoughts,  if  not  on  the  dignity  of  royalty, 
yet  on  an  equivalent  right  of  command.  Two 
remarkable  conversations  are  recorded  by  White- 
locke, the  first  of  which  occurred  in  December, 
1651,  when  Cromwell  invited  Lenthall,  White- 
locke, Harrison,  St.  John,  Widdrington,  Whalley, 
to  Whitehall  to  confer  as  to  the 


test  form  of  government  for  the  future.  Opin- 
ions were  much  divided;  the  officers  of  the  army 
inclining  to  a  republic,  Whitelocke  himself, 
St.  John,  Widdrington,  and  others  to  a  limited 
monarchy  under  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  third 
•on  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell  broke  up  the  con- 
ference by  remarking,  that,  if  it  might  be  done 
with  safety  and  with  the  preservation  of  their  that  character;  for  it  had  deposed  and  beheaded 
rights  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  a  settle-  i  the  king  who  bad  called  it;  it  had  abolished 
inent  of  somewhat  with  monarchial  power  in  it  the  other  House,  which  was  as  essential  a  part 
would  be  very  effectual.  |  of  the  legislature  as  itself;  and  it  was  reduced 

Twelve  months  after  this  time,  in  a  more '  to  a  fourth  of  its  legal  number  by  "  Priile's 
confidential    discourse  with   Wbilelocke   alone,  |  Purge"  and  by  other  violent  acts  of  the  revo- 


family,  but  set  limits  to  monarchial  power, 
keeping  the  command  of  the  militia  in  his  own 
hands."  Cromwell  merely  said,  "that  such  a 
step  would  require  great  consideration;"  but 
broke  off  with  marks  of  displeasure,  and  con- 
sulted Whitelocke  much  less  for  some  years 
afterwards.  The  degree  of  credit  attaching  to 
this  narration  would  be  largely  affected  by  the 
circumstance  (now  unknown)  whether  Whitelocke 
wrote  it  immediately  after  the  occurrences,  when 
the  incidents  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  or 
whether  it  was  toned  down  to  the  colour  of  the 
Restoration. 

The  decimated  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia 
ment,  (or,  as  it  was  ignominiously  styled,  "the 
Rump,")  was  not  a  government     It  had  lost 
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lution.  Nor  was  it  fit  to  become  tbe  govern-  anger  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  most  of  the 
ment,  though  this  was  its  aim.  Revolutionary  officers  of  which  were  Independents,  they  would 
assemblies,  while  the  struggle  lasts  and  while  have  given  direct  coercive  power  to  the  pres- 
egotism  is  subdued  by  danger,  often  display  byterieR  then  instituted  in  many  parts  of  the 
not  only  courage,  energy,  and  constancy,  but  j  kingdom. 

remarkable  self-control:  when  the  struggle  is  over,  j  Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  Crom- 
the  tendencies  to  faction,  intrigue,  tyranny,  and  |  well  returned  to  his  seat  in  Parliament  nfter 
corruption  begin  to  appear.     The  services  of  I  the  battle  of  Worcester.    There  was  just  matter 


the  Long  Parliament  had  been  immense,  and 
its  name  will  be  held  in  honour  while  English 


of  complaint.  It  was  not  a  pleasing  thing  either 
to  him  or  to  those  who  had  been  spending  their 
liberty  endures;  but  when  it  was  victorious  and  energies  and  risking  their  lives  in  the  wars  of 
aspired  to  be  the  government,  its  rule  was  the  j  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  find  on  their  return 
tyranny  of  a  section  and  became  insufferable  to  I  that  the  authorities  in  defence  of  whom  they 
the  great  body  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  dominant  j  had  been  fighting,  were  growing  daily  less 
faction,  maintaining  itself  in  power  by  daily  |  capacitated  for  wielding  the  destinies  of  a  great 
violence,  prolonging  all  the  evils  and  imperilling  and  victorious  people;  were  departing  from  their 
•»ll  the  fruits  of  the  revolution.  In  finance  it ,  true  functions  as  enlightened,  disinterested, 
was  subsisting  by  revolutionary  expedients,  by  sagacious  legislators  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
tbe  sale  of  public  property,  and,  what  was  much  j  becoming  mere  partisans  and  placemen.  One 
worse,  by  confiscation.  Its  office  for  sequestra-  j  of  Cromwell's  first  acts,  therefore,  on  resuming 
tion  in  Haberdasher's  Hall  was  crowded  every  |  his  seat,  was  to  remind  the  House  of  former 
day  with  the  trembling  victims  of  its  cruel  i  promises.  He  requested  them  to  pass  a  Bill, 
deeds.  In  one  of  his  speeches  to  tbe  first  :  fixing  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  speci- 
Parliainent  of  the  Protectorate,  Cromwell  said, 
— "1  must  tell  you,  that  poor  men,  under  this 
arbitrary  power,  were  driven  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
by  forty  in  a  morning,  to  the  confiscation  of 
goods  and  estates;  without  any  man  being  able 
to  give  a  reason  why  two  of  them  had  deserved 
to  forfeit  a  shilling...  .  I  pressed  the  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  member,  to  period  themselves;  once 
and  again,  and  ten,  nay,  twenty  times  over, 
I  told  them  that  the  nation  loathed  their  sit- 
ting;  for  I  knew  it  better  than  any  one  man 
in  the  Parliament  could  know  it,  because  of  my  1  already,  they  were  patient,  and  waited  to  see 
manner  of  life,  which  had  led  me  everywhere  up  I  how  it  would  act  in  the  meantime.  Month  after 
and  down  the  nation,  thereby  giving  me  to  see  month  dragged  slowly  on.  Little  was  done  to 
and  know  the  temper  and  spirits  of  all  men  and  '  remove  abuses,  or  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
of  the  best  of  men."  It  had  superseded  the  final  settlement.  Cromwell  and  his  party  began 
regular  courts  of  justice  by  a  revolutionary  i  to  feel  uneasy  at  these  dilatory  proceedings, 
tribunal,  which  had  put  a  man  to  death  for  [  Again  and  again  he  urged  tbe  members,  privately 
having  acted  as  the  emissary  of  Charles  II.  at  i  and  publicly,  to  regard  the  wishes  of  the  nation. 
Constantinople.  Instead  of  attempting  to  dis-  i  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  nest  was  well-feathered 
■olve,  it  proceeded  to  legislate  on  all  matters  '  and  warm,  and  its  occupants  would  not  think 
in  the  spirit  of  a  permanent,  self-constituted  !  seriously  of  removing.  In  August,  1652,  a 
oligarchy.  During  the  abseuce  of  Cromwell  and  |  petition  from  the  officers  of  the  army  reminded 
viany  of  the  Independent  members  in  the  wars  the  members  of  their  neglected  duties  and 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  remnant  shaped  j  promises;  and  this  had  the  effect  of  arousing 
their  measures  according  to  their  own  personal  j  them  in  some  small  degree  from  their  apathy, 
interests;  divided  into  parties;  disregarded  the  |  The  question  respecting  dissolution  and  final 
ends  of  impartial  justice;  instituted  courts  of  settlement  revived  again;   but  with  results  as 


fying  the  number  and  qualification  of  those  who 
should  be  chosen  to  form  a  new  House,  and 
determining  tbe  manner  of  election.  But  they 
were  reluctant  to  part  with  a  power  so  long 
exercised,  and  were  always  prepared  with  fresh 
reasons  against  any  immediate  decision  of  bo 
important  a  question.  By  way  of  seeming  con- 
cession it  was  determined  in  November,  1651, 
to  dissolve  in  three  years'  time.  Although  this 
was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  those  who  con- 
ceived that  the  Parliament  had  sat  too  long 


judicature  by  their  own  authority;  and  engrossed 
in  a  great  measure  the  whole  executive  of  the 
state.  Presbyterianism,  although  to  a  great 
extent  implicated  in  the  troubles  of  Scotland, 
secured  increasing  favour  at  their  hands,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  their  fear  of  rousing  the 


indefinite  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  Cromwell  held  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  members;  endeavoured  in  an 
amicable  manner  to  lead  them  to  something 
definite  in  their  views  concerning  the  settlement 
of  the  nation:    and   showed    clearlv    that  his 
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design  wm  to  seen  it  the  fruits  of  past  victories 
by  the  institution  of  a  government  favourable 
to  liberty  and  order,  without  danger  from  the 
revival  of  vanquished  enemies.  With  many  of 
the  wisest  men  of  the  day  he  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  a  constitutional  monarchy  would 
prove  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  I 
country;  or  at  least  that  there  should  be  some-  I 
thing  monarchical  in  it.    That  he  had  already 


to  turn  "usurper"  and  "tyrant,"  is 
morally  impossible.  His  measures  were  too  open 
and  henest  to  admit  of  any  such  interpretation. 
He  acted  as  the  head  of  a  party  that  had  more 
than  once  already  saved  the  nation  from  it* 
worst  foes.  The  Parliament,  which  should  have 
acted  only  as  a  provincial  one,  thought  of 
becoming  a  permanent  oligarchy.  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  constituted  by  them  tho  head  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth,  simply 
stopped  in  between  them  and  their  purpose,  and 
prevented  it. 

Cromwell  was  sustained  by  the  army;  and 
hence  has  arisen  an  outcry  against  a  govern- 
ment of  musketeers  and  pikemen,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  calamities  and  the  deepest  of  de- 
gradations. But  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  were 
not  mere  musketeers  and  pikemen.  They  were 
not  like  the  legionaries  of  Ca;sar  and  the  grena- 
diers of  Napoleon,  raising  the  idol  of  the  camp 
to  a  despotic  throne.  They  were  the  best  of 
English  citizens  in  arms  for  the  nation's  cause; 
and  when  all  was  over,  they  became  the  best 
of  citizens  again.  Through  them  the  Revolution 
had  conquered ;  they,  in  truth,  were  the  Revo- 
lution. They  had  a  right  to  give  a  chief  to 
the  state  and  to  support  the  government  of  the 
chief  whom  they  had  given.  It  was  upon  them 
and  their  general,  not  upon  the  nation  or  any 
considerable  party  in  it,  that  the  Parliament 
itself  rested,  and  they  and  their  general  were 
accordingly  responsible  for  its  acts  and  for  the 
continuance  of  its  power. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1658,  a  numerous 
meeting  was  held  at  Whitehall  All  the  leading 
officers,  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  Whitclocke, 
Widdrington,  St.  John,  and  some  twenty  other 
members  of  the  House,  had  been  summoned  to 
concert  together  on  what  was  to  be  done,  or  to 
explain  their  views.  It  had  becomo  known  that 
the  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  that  Vane  espe- 
cially, wished  to  press  the  adoption  of  a  Bill, 
providing  that  the  existing  members  were  to 
continue  to  sit  in  the  next  legislative  Assembly. 
Cromwell  urged  the  meeting  to  seek  ont  some 
mean*  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Parliament,  and 
of  providing  for  the  government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth until  a  new  one  should  he  called. 


He  proposed  that  forty  persons,  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Council  of  State,  should  be  provisionally  invested 
with  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  He 
had  often  declared  that,  "if  they  should  trust 
the  people  in  au  election  of  a  new  Parliament 
according  to  the  old  constitution,  it  would  be 
a  tempting  of  God;  and  that  his  confidence  was 
that  Ood  did  intend  to  save  and  deliver  this 
nation  by  few,  as  He  had  done  in  former  times; 
and  that  five  or  six  men,  and  some  few  more, 
setting  themselves  to  the  work,  might  do  more 
in  one  day  than  the  Parliament  had  done  or 
would  do  in  a  hundred,  as  far  as  he  could  per- 
ceive; and  that  such  unbiassed  men  were  like 
to  be  the  only  instruments  of  the  people's  happi- 
ness." The  discussion  was  animated  and  long; 
the  Bill  which  the  Parliament  then  had  under 
consideration  was  attacked  as  being  delusive; 
as  destined,  not  to  dissolve,  but  to  perpetuate 
the  Parliament;  and  as  dangerous  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, for  it  opened  the  doors  of  the  House 
to  the  Presbyterians,  its  mortal  enemies.  Wid- 
drington and  Whitelocke  expressed  themselves 
strongly  against  any  plan  for  dissolving  the 
Parliament  against  its  own  will,  and  instituting 
a  provisional  government  in  its  stead.  "The 
work  yon  go  about  is  accursed,"  cried  Haslcrig, 
"  it  is  impossible  to  dissolve  this  trust."  St.  John 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  existing 
state  of  things  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  Parliament  could  not  be 
prolonged.  Nearly  all  the  officers  were  of  this 
opinion.  Cromwell  reproved  those  who  used 
violent  language,  and  the  conference  broke  up 
about  midnight,  without  adopting  any  resolution. 
It  was  agreed,  however,  that  they  should  meet 
again  on  the  next  day,  and  that  such  of  them 
as  were  members  of  tho  House  should  take  caro 
that  no  abrupt  decision  was  arrived  at  upon  the 
Bill  in  question,  in  order  that  they  might  still 
have  time  to  consult  together  on  the  course  to 
be  pursued. 

The  next  day's  conference  was  less  numer- 
ously Attended.  Irritated  or  alarmed,  several 
of  those  who  had  been  present  on  the  previous 
evening  did  not  return,  and  others  went  to  the 
House  to  watch  it6  proceedings,  and  report  to 
Cromwell.  Whitclocke  repaired  to  the  general's 
house,  and  renewed  his  objections  to  a  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  formation  of  a  provi. 
sional  government;  foreseeing  that  he  would  be 
appointed  a  member  of  it,  and,  as  he  would  not 
dare  to  refuse  to  Berve,  that  he  would  b«. 
thereby  compromised.  While  the  discussion 
between  them  on  this  point  wns  in  progress, 
Cromwell  was  informed    that   the  Parliament 
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wu  sitting,  and  that  Vane,  Martyn,  and  Sidney 
were  pressing  the  immediate  adoption  of  their 
Bill.  The  members  of  the  House  who  were  [ 
with  Cromwell  went  off  immediately  to  West- 
minster; but  Cromwell  remained  with  his  offi- 
cers, determined  still  to  wait,  and  not  to  act 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  Presently,  Colonel 
IngoMsby  arrived,  exclaiming, — "If  you  mean 
to  do  anything  decisive,  you  have  no  time  to 
lose."  The  House  was  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  a  vote;  Vane  had  insisted  with  such  warmth 
and  earnestness  on  passing  the  Bill,  that  Har- 
rison had  deemed  it  necessary  "most  sweetly 
and  humbly  "  to  conjure  his  colleagues  to  pause 
before  taking  so  important  a  step.  Cromwell 
left  Whitehall  in  haste,  followed  by  Lambert 
and  five  or  six  officers;  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  to  march  round  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  his  arrival  at  West- 
minster, he  stationed  guards  at  the  doors  and 
in  the  lobby,  and  led  another  body  to  a  posi- 
tion just  outside  the  room  in  which  the  mem- 
bers, fifty-three  in  number,  were  seated.  He 
then  entered  alone,  without  noise,  "clad  in 
plain  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted  stock- 
ings," as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  not  in 
uniform.  Vane  was  passionately  descanting  on 
the  urgency  of  the  Bill.  Cromwell  sat  down 
in  his  usual  place,  where  he  was  instantly 
joined  by  St.  John,  to  whom  hs  said,  "that 
he  was  come  to  do  that  which  grieved  him  to 
the  very  soul,  and  that  he  had  earnestly  with 
tears  prayed  to  God  against.  Nay,  that  he 
had  rather  be,  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it;  but 
there  was  a  necessity  laid  upon  him  therein,  in 
order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
nation."  St.  John  answered,  "that  he  knew 
not  what  he  meant;  but  did  pray  that  what  it 
was  which  must  be  done,  might  have  a  happy- 
issue  for  the  general  good,"  and  so  saying,  he 
returned  to  his  seat.  Vane  was  still  speaking, 
and  Cromwell  listened  to  him  with  great  atten- 
tion. He  was  arguing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  the  last  stage  of  the  Bill, 
and  with  that  view,  adjured  the  House  to  dis- 
pense with  the  usual  formalities  which  should 
precede  its  adoption.  Cromwell  beckoned  to 
Harrison:— "Now  is  the  time,"  he  said;  "I 
must  do  it!"  "Sir,"  replied  Harrison,  anx- 
iously, "the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous." 
"You  say  well,"  answered  Cromwell;  and  sat 
still  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vane 
ceased  speaking,  the  Speaker  rose  to  put  the 
question,  when  Cromwell  stood  up,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  began  to  speak.  At  first  he  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  commendation  of  the  Par- 
liament and  its  members,  praising  their  zeal  and 


care  for  the  public  good;  but  gradually  his  tone 
changed,  his  accents  and  gestures  became  vio- 
lent; he  reproached  the  members  of  the  House 
with  their  delays,  their  covetousness,  their  self- 
interest,  their  disregard  for  juBtice.  "You  have 
no  heart  to  do  anything  for  the  public  good," 
he  exclaimed;  "your  intention  was  to  perpe- 
tuate yourselves  in  power.  But  your  time  is 
come !  The  Lord  has  done  with  yon  !  He  has 
chosen  other  instruments  for  the  carrying  on 
His  work  that  are  more  worthy.  It  is  the  Lord 
hath  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  set  me*  on  to 
do  this  thing."  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  inter- 
rupting him,  declared  that  this  "  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  heard  Rtich  unbecoming 
language  given  to  the  Parliament;  and  that  it 
was  the  more  horrid,  in  that  it  came  from 
their  servant,  whom  they  had  so  highly  trusted 
and  obliged,  and  whom,  by  their  unprecedented 
bounty,  they  had  made  what  he  was."  Crom- 
well thrust  his  hat  upon  his  head,  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  HouBe,  and 
exclaimed, — "Come,  come,  we  have  had  enough 
of  this;  I'll  put  an  end  to  your  prating."  "Call 
them  in  !"  he  added,  to  Harrison.  The  door 
opened,  and  twenty  or  thirty  musketeers 
entered.  "Yon  are  no  Parliament,"  cried 
Cromwell;  "I  say,  you  are  no  Parliament! 
Begone!  Give  way  to  honester  men."  He 
walked  up  and  down  the  floor  of  the  House, 
stamping  his  foot,  and  giving  his  orders. 
"Fetch  him  down,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
Speaker;  but  Lenthall  refused,  until  Harrison 
appeared  ready  to  remove  him,  when  he  came 
down  immediately.  Algernon  Sidney  waB  sitting 
near  the  Speaker:— "Put  him  out,"  said  Crom- 
well to  Harrison,  upon  which  he  rose  and 
walked  out.  "This  is  not  honest,"  exclaimed 
Vane,  "it  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty  ! "  "  Sir  Harry  Vane !  8ir  Harry  Vane  I" 
replied  Cromwell;  "you  might  have  prevented 
this;  but  you  are  a  juggler,  and  have  not  so 
much  as  common  honesty.  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!"  And,  amidst  the 
general  confusion,  he  said, — "Some  of  you  are 
drunkards!"  pointing  to  Mr.  Challoner;  "some 
of  you  are  adulterers!"  and  he  looked  at  Sir 
Peter  Wentworth;  "some  of  yon  are  corrupt  and 
unjust  persons!"  and  he  glanced  at  others. 
Then,  turning  to  Henry  Martyn,  he  said, — "Is 
a  whoremaster  fit  to  sit  and  govern?"  He  went 
up  to  the  table  on  which  the  mace  lay,  and 
called  to  the  soldiers,  "What  shall  wo  do  with 
this  bauble?  here,  take  it  away."  He  fre- 
quently repeated; — "It  is  you  that  have  forced 
me  to  this,  for  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than 
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put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work."  The 
room  was  now  empty;  he  seized  the  papers, 
took  the  Dissolution-Bull  from  the  clerk,  and 
put  it  under  his  cloak;  after  which  he  left  the 
House,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and  re- 
turned to  Whitehall.  There  he  found  several 
of  his  officers,  awaiting  the  event.  He  related 
what  he  had  done  at  the  House,  adding, — 
"When  I  went  there,  I  did  not  think  to  have 
done  this.  But  perceiving  the  Spirit  of  God  so 
strong  upon  me,  I  would  not  consult  flesh  and 
blood."  A  few  hours  later,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Council  of  State  had  assembled  in  its 
ordinary  place  of  meeting,  in  Whitehall  itself, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bradshaw.  He  went 
to  them  immediately,  followed  only  by  Harrison 
and  Lambert: — "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  you 
are  met  here  as  private  persons,  you  shall  not 
be  disturbed ;  but  if  as  a  Council  of  State, 
this  is  no  place  for  you ;  and  since  you  cannot 
but  know  what  was  done  at  the  House  this 
morning,  so  take  notice  that  the  Parliament  is 
dissolved."  "  Sir,"  answered  the  intrepid  Brad- 
shaw, "we  have  heard  what  you  did  at  the 
House  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours 
all  England  will  hear  it.  But,  Sir,  you  are 
mistaken  to  think  that  the  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved ;  for  no  power  under  heaven  can  dissolve 
them  but  themselves.  Therefore  take  you  no- 
tice of  that."  AH  then  rose  and  left  the  room. 
On  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  April,  this 
announcement  appeared  in  the  Mercurhts  Poli- 
tiats: — 'The  Lord-General  delivered  yesterday 
in  Parliament  divers  reasons  wherefore  a  pre- 
sent period  should  be  put  to  the  sitting  of  this 
Parliament;  and  it  was  accordingly  done,  the 
Speaker  and  the  members  all  departing.  The 
grounds  of  which  proceedings  will,  it  is  pro- 
bable, be  shortly  made  public." 

In  judging  of  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  as 
exhibited  in  these  proceedings,  it  is  due  to  bim 
that  a  careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
character  of  the  parties  into  which  the  country 
wag  at  that  time  divided; — the  Royalists,  the 
Preabyterians,  and  the  Republicans.  These 
parties  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  their  re- 
spective schemes,  all  of  which,  either  essentially 
or  from  circumstances,  were  schemes  of  tyranny. 
Opposed  to  them  was  Cromwell,  with  that  large 
portion  of  the  army  which  confided  in  him;  and 
he  opposed  them  separately  and  conjointly,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  ascendancy  of  any  one  of 
them.  His  argument  was,  that  the  majority  of 
the  adherents  of  the  exiled  Stuarts  were  in  no 
temper  to  bo  considerate  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  either  civil  or  religious,  if  once  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  to  thrust  them  aside;  that 


the  Presbyterians  were  disposed  to  set  up  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  not  less  inimical  to  real 
liberty  of  conscience  than  that  which  had  been 
exercised  by  Laud  and  his  coadjutors;  and  that 
the  Republicans,  constituting  as  they  did  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
possessed  the  power  or  the  inclination  to  grant 
some  degree  of  religious  freedom,  certainly 
could  not  retain  their  place  for  a  month  as 
the  ruling  party,  without  resorting  to  the 
mockery  of  calling  the  iron  rule  of  a  military 
oligarchy  by  the  specious  name  of  a  Common- 
wealth. He  accordingly  maintained  that  the 
salvation  of  the  country  depended  on  prevent- 
ing the  complete  success  of  any  one  of  these 
parties,  and  his  difficult  task  was  to  balance 
them  against  each  other  until  the  time  should 
come  when  an  amalgamation  might  be  safely 
attempted.  His  subsequent  experiments  in  re- 
gard to  Parliaments  tended  more  and  more  to 
facilitate  a  settlement  founded  on  principles  of 
rational  compromise;  but  the  effect  of  them  all 
was  to  make  it  evident  that  the  several  factions 
were  not  In  his  time  sufficiently  controlled  by 
reason  and  justice  to  render  it  possible  that  the 
country  should  attain  to  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
derived  from  his  larger  and  more  equitable 
policy.  Mr.  Burke  remarks  of  men  like  Crom- 
well, when  they  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  a  nation,  that  they  "are  not  so  much  usurp- 
ing power  as  asserting  their  natural  place  in 
'  society."  Born  to  rule,  they  are  carried  on  to 
their  true  position  by  the  tide  of  circumstances. 

Thus  perished  the  Long  Parliament,  after  an 
existence  of  more  than  twelve  years,  during  the 
latter  portion  of  which  time  it  had  undergone 
strange  mutations,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
lessened.  Reduced  to  a  tenth  of  its  original 
number,  it  fell  at  last  without  resistance;  un- 
pitied  and  unhononred.  Yet  it  had  accomplished 
a  great  and  important  work  in  moulding  the 
destinies  of  England  at  a  crisis  in  the  na- 
tional history,  and  the  eulogium  pronounced 
upon  it  in  a  former  chapter  (See  p.  110)  is  not 
weakened  by  the  circumstances  of  its  expiring 
days.  Its  task  was  done;  and  in  the  inevitable 
order  of  things  way  had  to  be  made  for  another 
act  in  the  national  drama.  The  dissolution  was 
forced  and  ignoble,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  the  Rump  Parliament  is  usually  regarded 
tends  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  services  actually 
performed.  Justice  demands,  however,  that  the 
noble  stand  made  against  Charles  after  the  long 
despotism  without  a  Parliament,  should  be  had  in 
|  perpetual  remembrance,  and  the  events  narrated 
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in  chapter*  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  of  i  their  high  code  of  public  morals,  than  society 
the  last  Book  may  be  advantageously  perused  I  at  large  in  any  part  of  Christendom  at  the  pr«- 
again  by  any  who  are  disposed  to  echo  the  I  sent  day,  would  be  prepared  to  tolerate  the 
common  contemptuous  sentence  against  the  I  application  of  New  Testament  discipline  against 
remains  of  the  memorable  Long  Parliament,  covetousness,  malice,  and  evil-speaking.  Hence 
Even  since  the  execution  of  the  king  it  was  I  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  failure  attended 
shown  that  there  existed  among  it*  members  '  the  passing  of  Acta  for  inflicting  penalties  for 
statesmen  capable  of  wielding  with  energy  and  breaches  of  the  Lord's  Day;  for  the  suppressing 
ability  the  destinies  of  a  great  empire;  for  of  vice  and  for  the  punishment  of  immodest 
under  their  auspices  the  conquests  of  Ireland  I  persons ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  profane 
and  of  Scotland  were  achieved,  and  a  navy  was  swearing  and  cursing.     The  moral  nature  of 


men  could  not  be  changed  by  legislation:  a 
truth  which  theologians  and  statesmen  are  ever 
slow  to  learn. 


equipped   rivalling  that  of  Holland  and  com- 
manding the  respect  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  the  printed  edition  of  the  Statntes  of  the 
Realm,  a  hiatus  occurs  between  the  years  1C40 
and  1660;  and  the  Statutes  enacted  in  the  last- 
named  year  are  regarded  as  having  been  passed 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
With  only  two  exceptions,  the  legislative  action 
of  the  intervening  assemblies  was  ignored,  and 
even  those  two,  relating  to  legal  proceedings  in 
English  and  the  plea  of  "Not  Guilty"  in  cer- 
tain   casts,    were   stigmatized   as  "pretended 
Acts,"  and  were  recognized  only  until  August  1st, 
1660.    It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that 
the  Rump  Parliament  and  the  Parliaments  of 
the  Protectorate  were  unmindful  of  matters  re- 
lating to  domestic  legislation,  or  that  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  community  were  neglected 
amid  the  stirring  events  of  that  time.  Among 
the  enactment  that  followed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  king  down  to  the  expulsion  by  Crom- 
well, were  measures  for  "turning  the  books 
of  law  and  all  processes  and  proceedings  therein 
into  English;"  for  the  regulation  of  the  rate  of 
interest ;  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land;  for  the  adjustment  of  forfeitures  and  se- 
questrations, and  for  other  domestic  purposes. 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these   measures  was 
"An  Act  for  increase  of  Shipping  and  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Navigation  of  this  Nation;" 
which   provided  that  no  goods  should  be  im- 
portedj  frtfm  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  bnt  in 
English  ships,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture; 
nor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  such  j  applied;  bnt  if  necessity  be  pretended,  there  is 
vessels  as  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  country   so  much  the  more  sin."    He  would  not  allow 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cnmwetl  convene  the  "  Little  Parliament:'  His 
opening  Aildres*.  Ilis  personal  appearance. 
Derisive  name  of  the  "  Barbone  Parliament:" 
Its  real  character.  Surrender  of  iU  authority 
to  Cromwell,  lie  accepts  the  office  of  Lord 
Protector.  Tht  "  Instrument  of  Government" 
Ordinances.  "  Triers"  First  Parliament  of 
the  Protectorate.  CromxcelCs  Speeches.  Death 
of  his  Mother. 

a.d.  1653-1655. 
The  step  from  civil  war  to  legal  government 
cannot  be  made  at  once.  There  must  be  a 
period  of  transition,  during  which  government 
is  half  military,  half  legal,  and  while  law  is 
gradually  resuming  its  Bway,  the  efforts  of  the 
defeated  parties  to  prevent  a  government  from 
being  founded  will  bave  to  be  repressed  by  force. 
It  will  he  the  dnty  of  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment to  see  that  his  measures  of  repression  are 
strong  enough,  bot  not  too  strong,  that  lie 
hastens,  as  much  as  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment will  permit,  the  restoration  of  the  reign 
of  law.  Cromwell  understood  the  doctrine  of 
political  necessity.  "  When  matters  of  necessity 
come,"  he  once  said  to  his  Parliament  "then, 
without  guilt,  extraordinary  remedies  may  be 


of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manu- 
facture. This  measure  was  specially  aimed  at 
the  Dutch,  who  had  nearly  the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  in  their  hands,  and  whose 
hostility  towards  England  led  to  this  severe  act. 

The  public  morals  and  manners  were  cared 
for  in  a  fashion  which  showed  that  the  motives 
of  the  legislators  were  good,  at  the  same  time  by  Cromwell.  After  a  month  spent  in  inquiries 
that  it  evinced  their  misapprehension  of  human  '  and  consultations,  Cromwell  and  his  council  of 
nature.  The  world  was  no  more  disposed  to  officers  made  a  final  selection  of  a  hundred  and 
submit  then  to  the  reign  of  saints  and  to  accept  i  thirty-nine  poraons.^a  hundred  and  twenty-two 


the  government  to  remain  a  military  one,  but  at 
once  took  measures  for  summoning  Parliament  to 
render  up  his  power  into  their  hands.  "To  divest 
the  sword  of  all  power  in  the  civil  administration," 
was  the  declared  object  of  the  great  soldier. 
The  assembly  so  called  was  not  elective  or  repre- 
sentative; it  was  a  convention  of  notables  i 
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for  England,  six  for  Wales,  five  for  Scotland, 
and  six  for  Ireland.  All  those  names  had  been 
carefully  discussed;  many,  (that  of  Fairfax,  for 
instance,)  though  at  first  suggested,  were  set 
aside  on  further  consideration;  and  several, 
which  had  been  incorrectly  written,  wore  recti- 
fied, on  the  list,  by  the  hand  of  Cromwell  him- 
self. Some  disaffected  soldiers,  who  thought 
they  had  as  much  right  to  interfere  in  this 
operation  as  their  officers,  protested,  by  petition, 
against  certain  of  those  chosen.  Cromwell  took 
no  notice  of  their  ]»etilion,  and  on  the  sixth  of 
June,  1653,  when  he  had  carefully  determined 
on  his  list,  he  addressed  in  his  own  name  alone, 
letters  of  summons,  in  these  terms: — 

"  Forasmuch  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  Parliament,  it  became  necessary  that  the 
peace,  safety,  and  good  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  should  be  provided  for;  ami  in 
order  thereunto,  divers  persons,  fearing  God, 
and  of  npproved  fidelity  and  honesty,  are,  by 
myself,  with  the  advice  of  my  council  of  officers, 
nominated;  to  whom  the  great  charge  and  trust 
of  so  weighty  affairs  is  to  be  committed:  and 
having  good  assurance  of  your  love  to,  and 
courage  for,  Cod,  and  the  interest  of  His  cause, 
and  that  of  the  good  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth:—I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  armies  and 
force*  raised  and  to  be  raised  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, do  hereby  summon  and  require  you, 
being  one  of  the  {icrsons  nominated,  personally 
to  be  and  appear  at  the  Council  Chamber  com- 
monly known  or  called  by  the  name  of  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  within  the  City 
of  Westminster,  upon  the  Fourth  day  of  July 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof;  then  and  thero  to 
take  upon  you  the  said  trust,  unto  which  you 
are  hereby  called,  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a 

Member  for  the  County  of  .    And  hereof 

you  are  not  to  fail." 

When  the  assembly  of  Cromwell's  election 
met  on  the  fourth  of  July  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  only  two  of  those  summoned  did  not 
attend.  The  members  were  seated  on  chairs 
arranged  around  the  room,  when  Cromwell 
eutered  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
officere.  All  rose  and  uncovered  at  his  ap- 
pearance. Cromwell  also  took  off  his  hat,  and, 
placing  himself  with  his  back  to  a  window 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  hand 
resting  on  a  chair,  he  thus  addressed  them:  — 
"Gentlemen,  I  suppose  the  summons  that  hath 
been  instrumental  to  bring  you  hither  gives  you 
well  to  understand  the  occasiou  of  your  being 
here.  Howbeit  I  have  something  farther  to 
impart  to  you,  which  is  an  Instrument  drawn 
HUlory  of  EofUod.  ni. 


up  by  the  consent  and  advice  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army;  which  is  a  little  (as  we 
conceive)  more  significant  than  the  letter  of 
summons.  We  have  that  here  to  tender  you; 
and  somewhat  likewise  to  say  farther  to  you 
for  our  own  exoneration,"  (t.  e.,  in  the  old  sense 
of  laying  down  of  office  with  due  form,)  "which 
we  hope  may  be  somewhat  farther  for  your 
satisfaction.  And  withal,  seeing  you  sit  here 
somewhat  uneasily  by  reason  of  the  scantiness 
of  the  room,  and  heat  of  the  weather,  I  shall 
contract  myself  with  respect  thereunto."  And 
feeling  rather  warm  himself,  he  took  off  his 
cloak  and  gave  it  to  an  officer,  who  held  it 
until  the  assembly  broke  up,  just  as  he  would 
have  done  for  the  king  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Cromwell  did  not  keep  his  word,  for  he  spoke 
for  more  than  two  hours.  He  had  not  written 
his  speech,  and  his  ideas,  however  fixer!  they 
may  have  been  at  the  outset,  crowded  upon  his 
mind  with  such  abundance  and  rapidity  that 
he  seemed  rather  to  abandon  himself  to  their 
current,  than  to  attempt  to  arrange,  extend, 
or  limit  them  at  his  will.  He  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  oratorical  art;  he  jumbled  together, 
in  chaotic  confusion,  narrative,  reflection  and 
argument,  pious  quotations,  commentaries,  inter- 
pellations, allusions,  reminiscences,  and  specula- 
tions on  the  future;  but  a  practical  and  precise 
intention  animated  all  his  words,  pierced  through 
their  confusion,  and  pervaded  all  their  windings; 
and  he  impelled  his  auditors  with  resistless  force 
towards  the  object  which  he  wished  to  attain, 
by  exciting  in  their  minds  at  every  step  the 
impression  which  it  was  his  object  to  produce. 
He  began  by  reminding  them  of  the  great  events 
they  had  witnessed  from  the  opening  of  the 
Long  Parliament  to  the  battle  of  Worcester:  — 
Civil  war;  the  trial  of  the  king;  the  defeat  of 
his  son;  the  subjugation  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
—  '-those  strange  windings  and  turnings  of 
Providence,  those  very  great  appearances  of 
God,  in  crossing  and  thwarting  the  purposes 
of  men,  that  he  might  raise  up  a  poor  and 
contemptible  company  of  men,  neither  versed 
in  military  affairs,  nor  having  much  natural 
propensity  to  them,  into  wonderful  success." 
He  was  anxious  to  inspire  the  new  assembly 
with  a  feeling  of  the  power  and  right  of  the 
army,  as  the  instrument  and  representative  of 
the  will  of  God,  who  had  given  it  the  victory 
over  all  its  enemies.  Thence  he  passed  to  a 
review  of  his  recent  conflict  with  the  Parliament, 
and  after  having  sanctified  the  army  in  the 
name  of  success,  he  justified  it  in  the  name  of 
necessity.  The  Parliament  had  been  willing 
,  neither  to  effect  the  reforms  which  the  people 
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demanded,  nor  to  dissolve  really  and  restore  to 
the  people  their  free   right  of  suffrage;  the 
lawyers  had  spent  three  months  in  disputing  on 
the  moaning  of  the  word  "incumbrances,"  with- 
out coming  to  an  agreement;  the  conferences 
which  had  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  had  invariably  ended  in  this 
answer: — "the  perpetuation  of  the  Parliament 
can  alone  save  the  nation."    And  not  only  had 
they  maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  their 
.scats,  by  the  Act  which  they  had  prepared  for 
the  resolution  of  new  elections,  but  they  had 
admitted  into  Parliament  many  Presbyterians, 
deserters  and  enemies  of  the  good  cause.    "  If 
wc  had  been  fought  out  of  our  liberties  and 
right*,"  he  said,  "necessity  would  have  taught 
us  patience;  but  to  deliver  them  up  would  render 
ns  the  basest  persons  in  the  world,  and  worthy 
to  be  accounted  haters  of  Ood  and  of  his  people." 
The  Parliament  had,  therefore,  been  dissolved; 
"and,"  he  continued,  "tho  necessity  which  led 
us  to  do  that,  hath  brought  ua  to  this  issue, 
of  exercising  an  extraordinary  way  and  course 
to  draw  you  together....  Truly,  God  hath  called 
you  to  this  work,  by,  I  think,  as  wonderful 
providences  as  ever  passed   upon  the  sous  of 
men  in  so  short  a  time.    And  truly  I  think, 
taking  the  argument  of  necessity  (for  the  govern- 
ment mutt  not  fall;)  taking  the  appearance  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  this  thing,  you  would  have 
been  loth  it  should  have  been  resigned  into  the 
hands  of  wicked  men  and  enemies.    I  am  sure 
Ood  would  not  have  it  so.    It  has  como,  there- 
fore, to  you  by  the  way  of  necessity;  by  the 
way  of  the  wise  Providence  of  God  through 
weak  hands...  If  he  that  means  to  be  a  servant 
to  you,  who  hath  now  called  you  to  the  exercise 
of  the  supreme  authority,   discharge  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  duty  to  you,  we  hope  you  will 
take  it  in  good  part;"  and  he  proceeded  to 
enlarge  upon  the  conditions  of  good  government, 
advising  them  to  do  justice  to  all,  "to  be  as 
just  towards  an  unbeliever  as  towards  a  believer," 
to  show  sympathy  for  the  saints.  "Therefore 
i  beseech  you,"  he  continued  "though  I  think 
I  need  not,  have  a  care  of  the  whole  flock ! 
Love  the  sheep,  love  the  lambs;  lore  all,  tender 
all,  cherish  and  countenance  all,  in  all  things 
that  are  good.    And  if  the  poorest  Christian, 
the  most  mistaken  Christian,  shall  desire  to  live 
peaceably  and  quietly  uuder  you, — I  say,  if  any 
shall  desire  but  to  lead  a  life  of  godliness  and 
honesty,  let  him  be  protected.    I  confess  I  have 
said  sometimes,  foolishly  it  may  be,  I  had  rather 
miscarry  to  a  believer  than  an  unbeliever.  This 
may  seem  a  paradox:  but  let's  take  heed  of 


doing  that  which  is  evil  to  either        I  think  I 

need  not  advise,  much  less  press  you,  to  en- 
deavour the  promoting  of  the  Gospel;  to  en- 
courage  the   ministry;    such   a  ministry  and 

ministers  as  be  faithful  in  the  land   Indeed 

I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  to  yoo,  though 
in  that,  perhaps,  I  shall  show  my  weakness; 
it's  by  way  of  encouragement  to  go  on  in  this 

work        Perhaps  yon  are  not  known  by  face  to 

one  another;  I  am  confident  you  are  strangers, 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  nation  as  you  do; 
but  we  shall  tell  you  that  indeed  we  have  not 
allowed  ourselves  the  choice  of  one  person  in 
whom  we  had  not  this  good  hope, — that  there 
was  in  him  faith  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  love  to 

all  His  people  and  saints        I  dare  appeal  to 

all  your  consciences;  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly did  you  seek  for  your  coming  hither. 
You  have  been  passive  in  coming  hither, — being 
called.  Therefore  own  your  call !  I  think  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  there  never  was  a  supremo 
authority  consisting  of  such  a  body,  that  came 
into  the  supreme  authority  under  such  a  notion, 
in  such  a  way  of  owning  God,  aud  being  owned 
by  him; — if  it  were  a  time  to  compare  your 
standing  with  that  of  those  that  have  been  called 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people !  Who  can  tell 
how  soou  God  may  fit  the  people  for  such  a 
thing?  None  can  desire  it  more  than  I.  Would 
all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets!  But  this 
is  some  digression.    I  say,  Own  your  call,  for 

it  is  of  God        All  1  have  to  say  in  my  own 

name  and  that  of  my  fellow  officers  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  this  work,  is,  that  we  shall 
commend  you  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the 
guidance  of  His  Spirit.  Having  thus  far  served 
you,  or  rather  our  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  wo  shall 
be  ready  in  our  stations,  according  as  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  shall  lead  us,  to  be  subservient 
to  the  work  of  God  and  to  that  authority  which 
we  shall  reckon  God  hath  set  over  us.  And 
though  we  have  no  formal  thing  to  present  you 
with,  to  which  the  hands  or  visible  expressions 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  three  nations 
[are  set],  yet  we  may  say  of  -them,  with  whom 
there  hath  been  no  artifice  used  to  persuade  their 
consents  to  this  work,  that  nevertheless  their 
consents  have  flowed  in  to  us  from  all  parte 
beyond  our  expectations.  And  not  only  theirs: 
we  have  very  many  papers  from  the  Churches 
of  Christ  throughout  the  nation,  wonderfully 
both  approving  what  hath  been  done  in  tho 
removing  of  obstacles,  and  approving  what  we 
have  done  in  this  very  thing." 

However  involved  and  cumbrous  some  of 
these  sentences  may  appear  to  modern  readers, 
and  however  much  Cromwell's   Speeches,  as 
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transmitted  through  the  misapprehension  and  ,  by  Whitelocke, — "It  was  much  wondered  at  by 
prejudice  of  two  centuries,  may  seem  to  violate  some,  that  these  gentlemen,  many  of  them 
all  laws  of  syntax,  the  meaning  is  evident  to  !  being  persons  of  fortune  and  knowledge,  would, 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  1  at  this  summons,  and  from  these  hands,  take 
"All  glowing  with  intelligibility,  with  credibility,  upon  them  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation." 
with  the  splendour  of  genuine  veracity,  and  (  The  ingenious  though  dishonest  device  of 
heroic  depth   and  manfulness,"    remarks  Mr.  '  changing   "Barbone"    into    "Barebonc"  has 


Carlyle,  who  draws  a  graphic  word-picture  of 
the  scene:  — "Does  the  reader  see  him?  A 
rather  likely  figure,  I  think.  Stands  some  fivo 
feet  ten,  or  more;  a  man  of  strong  solid  stature, 


deluded  historical  readers  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies with  the  notion  that  this  assemblage  of 
men,  woalthy,  high-born,  wise,  and  good,  as 
many  of  them  were,  was  little  better  than  an 


and  dignified,  now  partly  military,  carriage;  the  assemblage  of  the  scum  and  ofifscouring  of  the 
expression  of  him  valour  and  devout  intelli-  ;  people.  "Low  mechanics:  the  very  dregs  of 
gence, — energy  and   delicacy    on   a   basis  of  fanatics,"  they  are  styled  by  Hume,  who  has 


simplicity.  Fifty-four  years  old,  gone  April 
last;  ruddy -fair  complexion,  bronzed  by  toil 
and  age;  light-brown  hair  and  inou6tacho  are 
getting  streaked  with  gray.  A  figure  of  suffi- 
cient impressiveness; — not  lovely  to  the  man- 
milliner  species,  nor  pretending  to  be  so! 
Massive  stature;  big  massive  head,  of  somewhat 
leonine  aspect,  'evident  workshop  and  store- 
house of  a  vast  treasury  of  natural  parts.'  Wart 
above  the  right  eye-brow;  nose  of  considerable 
blunt-aquiline   proportions;   strict  yet  copious 


disgraced  himself  by  giving  publicity  to  a  silly 
story  of  a  jury  in  Sussex,  all  of  whom  are 
alleged  to  have  had  most  absurd  names;  but 
Mr.  Forster  has  shown  that  the  story  is  a  stupid 
joke.  .  ("British  Statesmen,"   vi.    144,  note.) 

The  intention  has  been  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  "  Little  Parliament"  was  mado 
up  of  fanatics  with  such  names,  but  if  the 
reader  will  be  at  the  tronblo  to  look  down  the 
list,  he  will  see  that  it  is  as  free  from  oddities 
of  that  kind  as  the  same  number  of  names  in 


lips,  full  of  all  tremulous  susceptibilities,  and  '  a  modern  House  of  Peers.  The  truth  is  that 
also  if  need  were,  of  all  fiercenesses  and  rigours;  i  Barhono  was  a  well-to-do  leather-merchant  of 
deep  loving  eyes,  call  them  grave,  call  them  I  Fleet-Street;  a  man  of  sound  common-sense  and 
stern,  looking  from  under  those  craggy  brows,  of  good  repute;  and  the  assembly  included 
as  if  in  life-long  sorrow,  and  yet  not  thinking  |  names  of  notable  men,  such  as  Robert  Blake, 
it  sorrow,  thinking  it  only  labour  and  endavour;  [  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Colonel  Edward  Mon- 


—  uu  the  whole,  a  right-noble  lion-face  and 
hero-face;  and  to  me   royal  enough."  When 


tagu,  and  Eraneis  Rouse,  Provost  of  Eton. 
Barbone  himself,  after  a  quaint  tendency  with 


sitting  for  his  portrait,  he  said  to  Lcly, — "Paint  a  section  of  the  Puritans  of  those  days,  bore 
me  as  1  am.  If  you  leave  out  the  scars  and  the  prefix  of  "  Praisc-< 3od ; "  but  it  is  dis- 
wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling."  Lord  j  ingenuous  to  draw  general  inferences  from  ex- 
Macatilcy  comments  upon  this, — "  He  was  con-  ceptional  cases,  and  the  wit  that  has  l>een  ex- 
tent that  his  face  should  go  forth  marked  with    ponded  upon  these  is  beneath  the  notice  of  the 


all  the  blemishes  which  had  been  put  upon  it 
by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights,  by  anxiety, 
perhaps    by  remorse;  but  with  valour,  policy, 


historian. 

In  the  "  Instrument"  referred  to  in  Cromwell's 
speech,  the  supreme  authority  was  devolved  upon 


princely  lines." 
It   has  heen 


the   fashion    to  describe  the 


authority,    and   public  care  written   in  all  its   this  assembly,  but  they  were  to  engage  not  to 

retain  it  beyond  the  third  of  November,  1G54. 
Three  months  prior  to  that  date  they  were  to 
choose  their  successors,  and  these  were  only 
to  sit  for  a  year  and  then  to  determine  upon 
the  future  mode  of  government  The  assembly 
commenced  by  appointing  committees  to  examine 
into  questions  of  pressing  importance,  several  of 
which  had  been  glanced  at  in  the  Lord-<  Jctieral's 
speech;  and  embracing  a  reform  of  the  law,  of 
prisons,  and  of  finance;  with  committees  for 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  army,  public  debts,  the 
poor-laws,  and'  the  advancement  of  trade  and  of 
learning.  Among  the  early  proceedings  were 
measures  for  regulating  the  excise;  for  the 
abolition  of  unnecessary  offices;  for  economy  in 

15* 


"Little  Parliament,"  as  consisting  of  a  set  of 
ignorant  adventurers,  low-born,  illiterate,  and 
vile;  hypocrites  or  fanatics.  Yet  they  were 
earnest  and  sincere  men,  possessing  great  truth 
of  purpose,  good  faith,  and  patriotic  zeal.  They 
believed  >n  the  Divine  verities,  and  they  acted 
out  their  belief.  They  made  a  mistake  in  sup- 
posing that  a  new  and  glorious  era  of  peace 
and  righteousness  was  about  to  dawn,  but  so 
diil  thousands  of  excellent  persons  in  the  year 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  In- 
dustry of  all  Nations,  in  1851.  The  question 
of  social  position  may  be  regarded  as  settled 
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the  public  expenditure;  for  the  care  of  lunatics 
and  idiots;  for  the  regular  performance  of  mar- 
riages; for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths; 
for  probate  of  wills  in  all  counties;  for  the 
relief  of  creditors  and  of  poor  prisoners  for 
debt;  and  for  law  reforms,  embracing  both  a 
more  speedy  and  a  cheaper  administration  of 
justice  and  the  preparation  of  a  simple  and 
intelligible  code  of  law.  Croat  need  existed  for 
this  latter  measure  when  "twenty-three  thousand 


MARK    OF   CROMWELL.      FROM   THE  COLLECTION  OF 
TI1K  Dl'KE  OF  r.RAFTON. 

cases,  of  from  five  to  thirty  years'  continuance" 
awaited  decision  in  Chancery.  The  entire  pro- 
gramme of  these  "fanatics"  has  not  yet  been 
carried  out;  but  Rome  portions  havo  been  rati- 
fied as  just  and  needful  by  the  reforming  spirit 
of  later  times,  and  the  remainder  will  yet  bo 
accomplished. 

This  enumeration  sufficiently  refutes  the 
calumnies  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  declares  that 
"these  men,  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  continued 
to  act  in  that  capacity  near  six  months,  to  the 
amazement  and  even  mirth  of  tho  pcoplo,  never 
entered  upon  any  grave  or  serious  debate  that 
might  tend  to  any  settlement,  but  generally 
expressed  great  sharpness  and  animosity  against 
the   clergy,  and  against   all   learning,  out  of 

which  they  thought  the  clergy  had  grown  

They  proposed  that  all  lands  belonging  to  the 
Universities  might  be  sold....  to  ease  the  people 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions." Tho  statement  of  tho  last  sentence  is 
a  positive  falsehood,  ami  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
quotation  and  of  its  context  is  at  variance  with 
the  known  facts.  The  only  scheme  relating  to 
what  is  called  Church  Property  was  that  for 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  but  tho  design  was  nut 


to  cast  the  clergy  adrift  upon  the  world,  but 
to  sweep  away  the  abuses  of  centuries  which 
it  seemed  impossible  otherwise  to  get  rid  of;  at 
the  same  time,  however,  providing  that  bene- 
fices of  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
should  be  reduced  so  as  to  advance  those  of 
smaller  amount.  Just  as  the  Long  Parliament, 
in  abolishing  Episcopacy  and  in  ordering  the 
sale  of  the  temporalities,  made  an  express  re- 
serve of  the  impropriations,  to  be  applied  to  the 
increase  of  the  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy 
and  to  the  revenues  of  the  colleges,  so  did  this 
Little  Parliament  make  a  similar  reserve.  The 
dissolution  stayed  this  measure,  as  it  did  the 
threatened  destruction  of  tho  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  was  described  in  the  language  of 
the  time  as  "a  mystery  of  wickedness  and  a 
standing  cheat;"  and  thus  the  vested  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  of  the  lawyers  were  for  a 
time  preserved. 

All  the  members  of  this  assembly,  however, 
were  not  statesmen.  Some  of  them  were  ardent 
Republicans;  others  were  Fifth-Monarchy-mcn, 
anticipating  a  reign  of  saints;  and  such  men, 
although  sincere,  could  not  tako  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  national  exigencies.  As  a  whole, 
this  Parliament  lacked  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment; it  attempted  too  much  and  it  went  too 
fast;  common  faults  in  a  revolution,  when  the 
minds  of  men  arc  stimulated  to  the  morbid 
activity  of  political  thought.  It  aroused  the 
formidable  opposition  of  the  lawyers  and  of  the 
ministers  of  religion;  it  showed  an  inclination 
prematurely  to  reduce  tho  army,  which,  it  is 
idle  to  doubt,  was  still  tho  indispensable  sup- 
port of  any  government,  as  against  anarchy; 
and,  moreover,  it  neglected  tho  essential  thing 
and  did  not  take  measures  for  the  foundation 
of  a  stable  government.  As  usual,  it  has  been 
represented  that  Cromwell  was  playing  a  deep 
game:  that  he  had  foreseen  that  this  Parliament 
must  fail  and  that  failure  would  render  him  cer- 
tain of  supreme  power.  A  deep  game,  indeed; 
to  bring  together  the  loading  men  among  huj 
own  friends;  to  discredit  them  by  failure;  and 
then  to  make  them  his  enemies  by  sending  them 
away!  If  Cromwell  intended  that  the  Barboue 
Parliament  should  prove  a  failure,  he  took  a 
strange  way  to  hiB  end,  for  he  undoubtedly  sum- 
moned to  it  the  best  men  he  could  find — men 
so  good  that  his  enemies  were  greatly  chagrined 
at  seeing  an  assembly  so  respectable  answer  to 
his  call.  The  Machiavclian  theory  of  his  con- 
duct was  easily  framed  after  tho  event;  no  sa- 
gacity could  have  framed  it  before. 

On  Monday  morning,  December  12,  1653, 
before  the  entire  asssembly  had   met,    it  was 
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voted  that  the  Parliament  dissolve  itself,  because 
its  continued  sitting  "as  now  constituted,  will 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up 
to  the  Lord  General  the  powers  which  we  re- 
ceived from  him."  A  declaration  to  this  effect 
was  signed  by  three-fifths  of  the  members  and 
was  placed  In  Cromwell's  hands  by  the  Speaker. 

Pour  days  afterwards,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, J  653,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
pompous  cavalcade  proceeded  from  Whitehall 
to  Westminster,  between  a  double  line  of  sol- 
diers. The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal,  the  Judges,  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Lord  Mayor  aud  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Lon- 


Act  or  Instrument  in  which  the  constitution  of 
the  Protectoral  Government  was  embodied  in 
forty-two  articles.   Cromwell  read  and  sigued  the 

i oath,  "to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
government  of  these  nations,    in  the  manner 

,  expressed  in  the  form  of  government  hereunto 
annexed."  Lambert,  falling  on  his  knees, 
offered  to  the  Lord  Protector  a  civic  sword  in 
a  scabbard,  and  Cromwell,  on  receiving  it,  laid 
aside  his  own,  to  denote  thereby  that  he  in- 
tended to  govern  no  longer  by  military  law 
alone.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal, 
the  Judges  and  the  officers,  pressed  him  to 

|  take  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  state  provided  for 
him.    He  did  so,  aud  put  on  bis  hat,  while  the 


THB  LORD  PnoTR«TOR's  UOEAT  SEAL. 


don  in  their  scarlet  robes  and  state  carriages, 
headed  the  procession.  After  them  came  Crom- 
well, attired  in  a  simple  suit  of  black  velvet, 
with  long  boots,  and  a  broad  gold  band  round 
his  bat.  His  guards  and  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen,  bareheaded,  walked  before  his  car- 
riage, which  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army.  Un  arriving  at  West- 
minster Hall,  the  processiou  entered  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  at  one  end  of  which  a  chair  of 
state  had  been  placed.  Cromwell  stood  in 
front  of  the  chair,  and  as  soon  as  the  assembly 
was  seated,  Major-General  Lambert  annouueed 
the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  army,  of  the  three  | 
nations,  and  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  prayed 
the  Lord  General  to  accept  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Cromwell  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  undertake  the  charge,  t 
One  of  the  clerks  of  the  council  then  read  the 


rest  remained  uncovered.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in 
his  turn,  offered  his  sword  to  the  Protector, 
who  delivered  it  bock  again  to  him  immediately, 
exhorting  him  to  use  it  well.  The  ceremony 
was  now  consummated;  the  procession  returned 
to  Whitehall,  and  one  of  Cromwell's  chaplains 
delivered  a  solemn  exhortation  in  the  Banquet- 
ting  Hall;  and  between  four  and  five  o'clock  a 
triple  discharge  of  artillery  announced  that  the 
Lord  Protector  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
his  palace  of  Whitehall.  He  was  proclaimed 
without  delay  under  this  title,  in  every  quarter 
of  London  and  in  all  the  counties  and  cities  of 
England. 

From  this  time  Cromwell  was  virtually  su- 
preme ruler  in  England.  The  new  constitution 
provided  that  "  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
should  be  in  one  person,  and  the  people  in  Par- 
liament represented ;  and  that  person  be  Lord- 
Prutector."  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  State,  of  not  more  than  twenty-one,  and  not 
less  than  thirteen  persons.     He  was  to  have 
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control  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  and  the 
granting  of  all  commissions,  promotions,  and 
honours.  He  conld  not  repeal  or  alter  any 
law,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  nor  had 
he  the  power  of  veto.  Parliament  was  to 
represent  the  nation  on  a  principle  of  proportion 
to  the  taxation;  was  to  be  composed  of  fonr 
hundred  members;  to  be  assembled  at  least  once 
in  three  years;  and  to  sit  for  at  least  five  months. 

It  can  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  despotism 
of  a  wise  man  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
political  or  religious   fanatics;    and  it  rarely 
happens  that  there  is  any  better  remedy  in 
revolutions  which  have  given  the  latter  an  ascen- 
dant.    Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Protector    was   a    necessary    and  wholesome 
"usurpation;"  it  secured  the  nation  from  the 
mischievous  lunacy  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  from 
the  more  cool-blooded   tyranny   of  that  little 
oligarchy  of  Republicans  which  arrogated  the 
name  of  "Commonwealth's  men."    The  instru- 
ment, under  which  he  took  his  title,  accorded 
to  him   no   unnecessary   executive  authority. 
The  sovereignty  still  resided  in  the  Parliament. 
Until  the  next  meeting  a  power  was  given  to 
him  of  making  temporary  ordinances;  but  this 
was  not  designed,  as  Hume  has  supposed,  on 
the  authority  of  Clarendon  and  Warwick,  to 
exist  in  future  intervals  of  the  legislature.  He 
was  bound  by  the  instrument  of  government  to  call 
•  Parliament;  and  in  any  Parliament  his  adver- 
saries must  be  formidable.    He  adopted  in  both 
those  which  he  summoned  the  reformed  model 
already    determined    upon;    which   limited  the 
number  of    representatives    to    four  hundred; 
three  hundred  and  forty  for  England  and  thirty 
each  for  Scotland  and  Ireland;  to  be  chosen 
partly  in  the  counties,  according  to  their  wealth 
or  supposed  population,  by  electors  possessing 
either  freeholds,  or  any  real  or  moveable  pro- 
perty to  the    value  of  two  hundred  pounds; 
partly  by  the  more  considerable  boroughs,  in 
whose  various  rights   of  election    no  change 
appears  to  have  been  made.  This  alteration,  con- 
formable to  the  equalising  principles  of  the  age, 
did  not  produce  so  considerable  a  difference  in 
the  persona  returned  as  it  perhaps  might  at 
present.    The  court-party,  as  those  subservient 
to  him  were  called,  were  powerful  through  the 
subjection  of  the  electors  to  the  army.  Hut 
they  were  net  able  to  exclude  the  Presbyterian 
and  Republican  interests ;  the  latter  headed  by 
Bradshaw,  Uaslerig,  ami  Scott,  eager  to  thwart 
the  power  which  they  were  compelled  to  obey. 

By  the  Instrument  of  Government  it  was 
provided    that    the    Grst    Parliament    of  the 


Protectorate  should  assemble  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  and  of  the  "crowning 
mercy"  of  Worcester:  the  day  regarded  by 
Cromwell  as  his  "fortunate  day," — the  third  of 
September.  It  was  also  provided  that  until 
that  time  he  should  be  empowered  to  raise 
money  for  needful  supplies  and  "to  make  Laws 
and  Ordinances  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
these  nations;"  and  in  conformity  therewith, 
during  the  interval  of  eight  months,  Ordinances 
to  the  number  of  sixty  were  issued,  declaring 
the  law  of  treason;  arranging  for  the  national 
finance;  providing  an  amnesty  for  Scotland: 
paving  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; reforming  the  court  of  Chancery;  and 
regulating  a  great  variety  of  public  and  social 
mattere  which  the  state  of  the  times  had  thrown 
out  of  joint.  All  these  Ordinances  evince  the 
sagacity  and  the  ruling  power  of  a  great  states- 
man who  was  determined  to  put  down  anarchy 
and  lawlessness;  but  it  wae.inevitable  that  all  who 
profited  by  anarchy  and  all  who  maintained  (he 
absurd  and  dangerous  theory  of  men's  equal 
capacity  to  govern,  should  view  them  with  dis- 
like. Herein  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  the 
opposition  to  Cromwell  by  men  who  needed  to 
be  governed,  but  who  resented  all  authority, 
and  yet  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
herent royalty  and  dominion  of  the  man  who, 
in  the  language  of  Milton,  "alone  remained  to 
conduct  the  government  and  to  save  the 
country." 

One  of  the  interim  Ordinances  which  provoked 
not  a  little  angry  resistance  at  the  time,  and 
which  has  been  made  the  theme  of  industrious 
misrepresentation  by  partisan  writers  ever  since, 
was  that  issued  on  March  20,  1654,  relating  to 
the  "Settlement  of  a  Gospel  Ministry  in  this 
Nation;"  one  of  the  most  urgent  questions 
then  awaiting  solution.  Episcopacy  had  been 
put  down  and,  legally,  there  was  no  recognized 
church-authority;  for  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  Presbyteriaiiism  was  no 
longer  in  the  ascendant.  Things  had  got  into 
a  very  intangled  state,  which  was  most  intoler- 
able to  Cromwell  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  Christian. 
By  this  Ordinance  certain  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  examine  candidates  for  ordination. 
These  persons  were  called  "Triers."  In  the 
first  iustance,  they  constituted  one  assembly 
only,  and  were  thirty-eight  in  number,  of  whom 
nine  were  laymen.  One  object  was  to  provide 
that  the  admission  of  persons  to  church  livings 
should  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  commission  accordingly  included  several 
Independents,  and  even  some  Anabaptists; 
Cromwell's  purpose  being  to  secure  only  com- 
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petent  men.  They  wcro  to  require  from  the  I 
candidates  submission  to  the  existing  govern-  , 
ment,  sb  well  as  to  judge  of  their  ministerial 
qualifications.  In  the  following  Augnst,  another 
Ordinance  appointed  a  commission  for  each 
county,  which  was  to  consist  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  clergymen  and  laymen,  five  of  whom 
might  call  before  them  any  minister  or  school- 
master reputed  to  be  "ignorant,  insufficient, 
negligent,  or  scandalous."  To  convict  an  ac- 
cused party  of  ignorance  or  insufficiency  required 
the  judgment  of  five  laymen  and  of  the  same 
number  of  ministers.  Most  of  the  practices 
mentioned  in  this  ordinance  as  to  be  accounted 
scandalous  were  such  as  called  for  correction 
ou  the  ground  of  public  decency;  but  among 
the  things  so  described  were,  any  publishing  of 
disaffection  to  the  present  government  by  con- 
versation, preaching,  writing,  or  otherwise;  fre- 
quent playing  at  cards;  profaning  the  sabbath, 
the  encouragement  of  Whitsun-ales,  wakes, 
morrice-daiices,  maypoles,  and  stage-plays;  the 
frequent  use  of  the  Common  Prayer;  and  all 
reviling  of  the  strict  profession  of  godliness. 

Neal  states  that  no  instance  has  been  pro- 
duced of  a  minister  rejected  by  these  authorities, 
without  being  first  convicted  of  immorality,  of 
obnoxious  sentiments  ou  the  Socinian  or  Pela- 
gian controversies,   or  of  disobedient  conduct 
towards  the  government    If  this  statement  be 
only  somewhat  near  the  truth,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  commissioners  must  have  made  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  use  of  the  powers  intrusted 
to  them.    That  they  threw  open  the  Church  to 
a  race  of  men  the  most  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent that  ever  entered  it,  as  their  enemies 
affirmed,  may  well  be  doubted,  from  the  fact, 
that  at  the  Restoration,  when  the  disposition  to 
such  exercise  of  power  was  not  wanting,  there 
were  no  expulsions  on  such  grounds.  Persons 
who  were  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  conform- 
ity which  the  goveniment  required  from  them, 
whether  their  objections  referred  to  the  theo- 
logical or  political  creed  which  had  now  become 
the  te6t  of  orthodoxy,  naturally  complained  of 
the  persecution  to  which  their  scruples  exposed 
them.    But  the  right  of  the  State  to  prescribe 
the  terms  of  admission  to  offices  in  the  State- 
Church  was  not  denied  by  the  parties  adverted 
to;  and  if  that  right  be  once  admitted,  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  its  exercise,  even  in  the 
most  orderly  and  trauquil  times,  from  the  ap- 
|xarauce  of   injustice.    The    historian    of  the 
Puritans  has  stated,  with  evident  truth,  that 
ibe  commissioners  were  a  greater  terror  to  fana-  ' 
tics  and  visionaries,  than  to  any  class  of  the 
regular  clergy     The  testimony  of  Baxter  is  to 


the  same  effect,  and  it  is  the  moro  trustworthy 
because  Baxter  was  opposed  to  Cromwell  alike 
in  theology  and  in  politics.  Speaking  of  the 
Triers,  he  says  in  his  Life,— "To  give  them 
their  due,  they  did  abundance  of  good  to  the 
Church.  They  saved  many  a  congregation 
from  ignorant,  nngodly,  and  drunken  teachers; 
that  sort  of  men  who  intended  no  more  in  the 
ministry  then  to  say  a  sermon,  as  leaders  say 
their  common  prayers,  and  so  patch  up  a  few 
good  words  together  to  talk  the  people  asleep 
with  on  Sunday,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  week 
go  with  them  to  the  ale-house."  The  general 
question  of  the  Protector's  relations  to  the 
established  religion  will  have  to  be  considered, 
but  this  subject  of  the  Triers,  upon  which 
so  much  angry  recrimination  has  been  ex- 
pended, may  be  dismissed  with  the  obvious 
remark  that  in  cases  of  proved  incompetency  or 
of  scandalous  living,  removal  from  office  was 
demanded  by  public  justice,  and  that  it  was 
intolerable  in  other  cases  to  allow  State-paid 
functionaries  to  use  their  office  for  the  purpose 
of  instilling  sedition  and  of  defying  the  natioual 
government.  It  was  impossible  but  that  indi- 
vidual cases  of  hardship  and  of  wrong  should 
occur;  bnt  the  general  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Triers  will  abide  impartial 
investigation. 

On  the  appointed  day,  September  3,  1654, 
the  first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate  met  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  where  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  eminent  Dr. 
Thomas  Goodwin,  on  "The  Deliverance  out  of 
Egypt,  and  Pilgrimage  towards  Canaan  through 
the  Wilderness."  The  Protector  went  in  great 
state,  and  after  the  sermon  be  addressed  the 
new  Legislature  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  stand- 
ing by  his  chair  of  state  under  a  canopy.  Ho 
reminded  his  hearers  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  a  few  months  previously,  "in  Civils, 
and  in  Spirituals;"  showing  how  matters  wcro 
tending  towards  anarchy,  and  how  liberty  of 
conscience  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  "two  ns 
glorious  things  to  be  contended  for  as  any  tliut 
Uod  hath  given  us,  yet  both  these  abused  for 
the  patronising  of  villanies  "  He  justly  rebuked 
the  intolerance  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
assumptions  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy-men;  glanced 
at  the  past  condition  of  foreign  affairs;  and 
hinted,  with  just  pride,  at  recent  administra- 
tive acts,  6iich  as  reforms  in  the  law;  the  work 
of  the  "Triers;"  treaties  of  peace  with  Sweden, 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Portugal;  and  the 
calling  of  this  free  Parliament.  He  pointed  out 
the  great  works  upon  their  bands; — the  settle- 
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nient  of  Ireland  and  remaining  complications 
with  foreign  governments;  and  ended  by  saying, 
— "I  have  not  spoken  these  things  as  one  who 
assumes  to  himself  dominion  over  yon;  but  as 
one  who  doth  resolve  to  be  a  fellow-servant 
with  you  to  the  interest  of  these  great  affaire 
and  of  the  people  of  these  nations." 

Lenlhall  was  chosen  to  fill  his  old  place  of  | 
Speaker,  and  then  the  House,  instead  of  taking  j 
into  consideration  any  of  the  pressing  public  i 


come  to  a  composure  or  settlement,  bnt  blood 
and  confusion  would  break  in  upon  us."  He 
reminded  them  of  the  actors  in  the  ceremonial 
of  December  the  sixteenth  previously;  of  the 
officers  and  others  who  had  prepared  the 
Instrument  of  Government;  of  the  judges  and 
magistrates  who  had  administered  justice  under 
commissions  from  himself;  of  the  sheriffs  who 
had  executed  his  writs;  and  of  the  fact  that 
the  members  present  had  been  elected  by  virtue 


questions,  began  to  debate  the  existing  form  of  I  of  his  writs  and  had  signed  the  indenture  of 


government,  and  especially  the  Protector'6 
authority.  ThiB  went  on  for  a  week;  the  de- 
bates growing  hotter  and  more  prolonged;  so 
Cromwell  sent  for  them  on  Tuesday,  September 


rctnrn  with  the  proviso  that  the  persons  chosen 
should  not  have  power  to  alter  the  government 
as  now  settled  in  one  single  person  and  a  Par- 
liament.   "I  believe  that  if  the  learnedest  men 


12,  and  addressed  them: — "That  which  I  have  |  in  this  nation  were  called  to  show  a  precedent 
now  to  say  to  you  will  need  no  preamble  to  1  equally  clear  of  a  government  so  many  ways 


let  me  into  my  discouree;  for  the  occasion  of 
this  meeting  is  plain  enough.  1  could  have 
wished  with  all  my  heart  there  had  been  no 
cause  for  it.  At  our  former  meeting  I  did 
acquaint  yon  what  was  the  first  rise  of  this 
government,    winch    hath    called    you  hither. 


approved  of,  they  would  not  in  all  their  search 

find  it        For  you  to  disown  or  not  to  own  it 

  to  sit,  and  not  own  the  authority  by  which 

you  sit,  is  that  which  I  believe  astonished) 
more  men  than  myself,  and  doth  as  danger- 
ously disappoint  and  discompose  the  nation  ax 


Among  other  things  which  I  then  told  you  of,  I  anything  [that]  could  have  been  invented  by 

I  said  you  were  a  free  Parliament,  and  so  you  !  the  greatest  enemy  to  our  peace  and  welfare  

were  a  free  Parliament,  and  so  you  are,  whilst   If  I  have,  upon  the  terms  aforesaid,  undertaken 


you  own  the  government  and  authority  which 
called  you  hither.  But  certainly  that  word 
implied  a  reciprocation,  or  it  implied  nothing  at 

all          But  I  see  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 

now  a  little  to  magnify  my  office,  which  I  have 
not  been  apt  to  do.  I  called  not  myself  to  this 
place.  Of  that,  God  is  witness;  and  I  have 
many  witnesses  who  could  lay  down  their  lives 
bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  that.  And 
being  in  it,  I  bear  not  witness  to  myself;  but 
God  and  the  people  of  these  nations  have  also 
borne  testimony  to  it.  If  my  calling  be  from 
God,  and  my  testimuny  from  the  people,  God 
and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me;  else  1 
will  not  part  with  it.  I  should  be  false  to  the 
trust  that  God  hath  placed  in  me,  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  these  nations,  if  I 
did."  He  enlarged  upon  the  two  assertions,— 
"That  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place;"  and, 
— "That  I  bear  not  witness  to  myself,  but  have 
many  witnesses;"  introducing,  as  was  his  wont, 
many  pleasant  scraps  of  autobiography  by  way 
of  illustration  and  proof.  He  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  to,  and  that  had 
necessitated,  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment ;  with  the  failure  of  the  Little  Parliament, 
and  his  own  reluctance  to  retain  the  reins  of 
power,  which,  however,  had  been  pressed  upon 
him  again  and  again,  and  most  strongly.  "  They 
told  me  that  except   I  would   undertake  the 


this  great  trust  and  exercised  it,  and   by  it 

called  you,  surely  it  ought  to  be  owned   I 

have  to  say,— the  wilful  throwing  away  of  this 
government,  snch  as  it  is,  so  owned  by  God, 
so  approved  by  men,  so  witnessed  to  (in  the 
fundamentals  of  it)  as  was  mentioned  above, 
and  in  reference  to  the  good  of  these  nations 
and  of  posterity,  I  can  sooner  be  willing  to  be 
rolled  into  my  grave  and  buried  with  infamy, 
than  I  can  give  my  consent  unto."  They  bad 
not  heretofore  been  subjected  to  any  test,  but 
now — "I  must  deal  plainly  with  you.  What  I 
forbore  upon  in  just  confidence  at  first,  you 
necessitate  me  unto  now.  Seeing  the  authority 
which  called  you  is  so  little  valued  and  so 
much  slighted,  till  some  such  assurance  be 
given  that  the  fundamental  interest  shall  be 
settled  and  approved  according  to  the  proviso 
in  the  return,  I  have  caused  a  stop  to  be  put 
to  your  entrance  into  the  Parliament  house.'* 

Mute  bewilderment  sat  upon  some  faces  and 
angry  defiance  upon  others,  while  the  Protector's 
friends  and  adherents  rejoiced  at  the  astute 
manner  in  which  he  had  foiled  his  adversaries. 
All  who  chose  might  resume  their  places  on 
subscribing  the  following :  —  "  I  do  hereby 
freely  promise  and  engage  myself  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land; and  shall  not  (according  to  the  tenor  of 


government,  they  thought  things  would  hardly    the  Iudenture  whereby  I  am  returned  to  serve 
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in  this  present  Parliament)  propone,  or  give  my 
consent,  to  alter  the  government  as  it  is  settled 
in  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament."  Within  an 
hour,  one  hundred  had  signed,  and  two  hundred 
more  before  the  month  closed.  Republicans, 
like  Bradshaw,  and  Fifth-Monarcby-men,  like 
Harrison,  refused;  and  retired  to  their  homes. 
The  majority,  who  had  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion, yet  returned  to  their  former  ways.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  estimate  is  only  too  just  : — "  The  Par- 
liament itself  is  hardly  worth  naming.  It  did 
not  prove  a  successful  Parliament;  it  held  on 
by  mere  Constitution-building  and  effected,  so 
to  speak,  nothing.  Respectable  Pedant  per- 
sons; never  doubting  but  the  Ancient  sacred 
Sheepskins  would  serve  for  the  New  Time,  which 
also  has  its  sacredness;  thinking,  full  surely, 
constitutional  logic  was  the  thing  England  now 
needed  of  tbem.  Their  History  shall  remain 
blank  to  the  end  of  the  world.  I  "have  read 
their  Debates,  and  counsel  no  other  man  to  do 
it.  Wholly  upon  the  'Institution  of  Govern- I 
ment,'  modelling,  new-modelling  of  that:  endless 
anxious  spider-webs  of  constitutional  logic; 
vigilant  checks,  constitutional  jealousies,  &c,  &c. 
To  be  forgotteu  by  all  creatures."  (Cromwell, 
iii.  62.) 

While  all  this  was  proceeding  towards  the 
inevitable  end,  Thurloc,  Cromwell's  secretary 
of  Stale,  writes  incidentally  on  November  17, 
1654, — "My  Lord  Protector's  mother,  of 
ninety-four  years  old,  died  last  night.  A  little 
before  her  death  she  gave  my  Lord  her  bless- 
ings, in  these  words: — 'The  Lord  cause  His 
face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  comfort  you  in  all 
your  adversities,  and  enable  you  to  do  great 
things  for  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  to  be  a  relief  unto  His  people.  My  dear 
Son,  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee.  A  good 
night !•"  Thus  passed  away  this  mother  of  a 
bero. 

Mid-winter  came,  and  passed,  and  the  allotted 
term  of  five  months  during  which  the  Parlia- 
ment could  claim  to  sit,  was  nigh  at  hand. 
Still  they  had  done  nothing,  and  Cromwell 
only  awaited  the  expiration  of  the  time  to  be 
freed  of  their  presence.  They  had  reckoned 
on  calendar  months:  Cromwell  calculated  their 
existence  by  lunar  months,  and  hence  on  Mon- 
day morning,  January  24,  1655,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  message  requesting  their  presence 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  they  had  to 
listen  to  another  speech,  by  no  means  short, 
and  then  to  go  their  several  ways.  These  | 
speeches  are  so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  , 
man,  and  arc  so  descriptive  of  the  ovents  of  the  | 


time,  that  it  is  needful  to  give  abstracts.  Those 
who  desire  detailed  reports  may  refer  with  ad- 
vantage to  Mr.  Carlyle's  work. 

Cromwell  commenced  by  stating  that  he  had 
convened  the  Parliament  with  great  hope  and 
joy,  but  had  been  disappointed."  Sure  I  am 
yon  will  all  bear  witness  that  from  your  entering 
into  the  House  upon  the  Recognition  to  this 
very  day,  yon  have  had  no  manner  of  inter- 
ruption or  hindrance  of  mine  in  proceeding  to 
what  blessed  issue  the  heart  of  a  good  man 

could  propose  to  himself         I  think  I  have  a 

very  great  liberty  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
know  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  been  alive  or  dead.  I 

have  not  once  heard  from  you  all  this  time  

So  long  as  any  just  patience  could  support  my 
expectation,  I  would  have  waited  to  the  utter- 
most to  have  received  from  yon  the  issue  of 

your  consultations  and    resolutions         and  I 

think  it  to  be  my  business  rather  to  see  the 
I  utmost  issue  and  what  God  would  produce  by 
you,  than  unseasonably  to  intermeddle  with  yon." 
He  told  them  plainly,  but  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger,  that  instead  of  promoting  mercy  and 
peace  and  righteousness,  they  had  fomented 
distempers  and  discontent,  and  had  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  renewing  of  national  troubles 
by  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  As  was  his 
wont,  and  a6  the  auditors  well  understood,  he 
introduced  much  Scriptural  phraseology,  upon 
which  he  enlarged  copiously.  He  censured  their 
neglect  of  the  public  dangers  from  Cavaliers 
and  from  Levellers,  and  their  intolerance  of 
those  who  differred  from  themselves  in  the 
externals  of  religion.  He  recapitulated  his  former 
statements  respecting  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, and  charged  them  with  having  neglected 
their  proper  functions  and  with  having  violated 
♦heir  compact.  Yet  he  added,— "I  look  upon 
you  as  having  among  you  many  persons  that  I 
could  lay  down  my  life  individually  for.  So 
far  am  I  from  having  an  unkind  or  unchristian 
heart  towards  you  in  your  particular  capacities 
....  Supposing  this  cause  or  this  business  must 
be  carried  on,  it  is  cither  of  God  or  of  man. 
If  it  be  of  man,  I  would  I  had  never  touched 
it  with  a  finger.  If  I  had  not  a  hope  fixed  in 
me  that  this  was  of  God,  I  would  many  years 
ago  have  run  from  it.  If  it  be  of  God,  He  will 
bear  it  up.  If  it  be  of  man,  it  will  tumble;  aa 
everything  that  hatb  been  of  man  since  tbe 
world  began  hath  done.  And  what  are  all  our 
Histories  and  other  traditions  of  actions  in 
I  former  times,  but  God  manifesting  Himself, 
,  that  He  hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down,  and 
I  trampled  upon,  everything  that  He  hath  not 
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planted?         I  bless  God  I  have  been  inured 

to  difficulties;  and  I  never  found  God  failing 
when  I  trusted  in  Him.  I  can  laugh  and 
sing  in  tny  heart  when  I  speak  of  these  things 
to  you  or  elsewhere."  He  then  refuted  various 
objections  and  difficulties  which  men  might 
start  to  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  ended 
this  marvellous  combination  of  address,  sermon, 
lecture,  defence,  and  accusation,  by  saying, — 
"I  think  myself  bound,  as  in  my  duty  to  God 
and  to  the  people  of  these  nations,  for  their 
safety  and  good  in  every  respect,— I  think  it 
my  duty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  for  the  profit 
of  these  nations,  nor  for  common  and  public 
good,  for  you  to  continue  here  any  longer. 
And  therefore  I  do  declare  unto  you  that  I  do 
dissolve  this  Parliament." 

In  these  contests  with  refractory  Parliaments, 
the  great  soMier  and  statesman  bad  to  play  the 
part  of  an  orator.  He  was  too  old  to  learn  a 
new  art.  He  did  not  prepare  his  speeches; 
and  when  he  was  asked  to  write  down  one  of  j 
them  a  few  days  after  it  had  been  delivered,  he  | 
declared  that  he  could  not  remember  four  lines 
of  it.  Clumsier  or  more  uncouth  compositions 
than  the  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
the  records  of  bad  oratory  do  not  contain; 
although  something  of  this  must  be  ascribed  to 
imperfect  reporting.  The  grammar  is  often 
hopeless,  aud  the  confusions  of  metaphor  are 
sometimes  most  grotesque  e.g., —  "God  kindling 
a  Heed: — "The  Lord  pouring  the  nation  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  till  He  poured  it  into  your 
lap."  Yet  there  runs  through  all  a  strong 
tide  of  common  sense  and  of  deep  feeling.  They 
arc  the  utterances  of  one  who  sees  his  object 
clearly,  presses  towards  it  earnestly,  and 
struggles  to  bear  forward  in  the  same  course 
the  wavering  and  reluctant  wills  of  other  men. 
The  great  features  of  his  situation,  the  great 
principles  on  which  he  was  acting,  arc  brought 
out  with  a  breadth  and  force  which  prove  his 
statesman-like  intellect  and  his  good  faith.  But 
he  plcnded  to  deaf  ears.  These  men  were  not 
great  men.  Many  of  tjiem  were  contending  in 
singleness  of  heart  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  good  cause.  They  might  say  that  Cromwell 
had  changed;  and  that  his  language  when  a 
Revolutionary  Soldier  differed  from  that  as  Head 
of  the  State.  It  is  true  that  his  mind  had 
grown  more  comprehensive  and  his  vision 
clearer  since  he  had  risen  to  a  higher  point  of 
view  and  into  serener  air.  He  had  gone  through 
a  political  education  of  no  common  kind.  He 
had  heen  a  chief  actor  in  a  series  of  revolu- 
He  had  been  the  inspiring  genius  of  a 


national  party,  of  which  he  was  now  the  head. 
He  had  commanded  armies,  had  won  battles, 
had  negotiated  treaties,  had  subdued,  pacified,  and 
regulated  kingdoms.  It  would  have  been  marvel- 
lous had  his  notions  of  men  and  things  remained 
simply  what  they  were  when  he  first  came  up 
to  take  part  in  the  national  councils.  This 
mental  expansibn  was  inevitable,  but  many 
could  not  or  would  not  perceive  this,  and  as  he 
had  changed  they  represented  him  as  a  rene- 
gade and  a  traitor.  These  misunderstandings 
between  men  who  so  recently  stood  side  by 
side,  form  another  mournful  part  of  revolutions. 
Those  who  honestly  resisted  Cromwell  are 
entitled  to  forbearance  and  respect;  yet  their 
conduct  ultimately  brought  ruin  upon  the 
they  loved. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Foreign  affairs:  Spain;  Portugal;  Holland.  Battle 
of  Jm  Hague.  Admiral  Blake.  Treaty  icith 
Franct.  Cromwell's  foreign  policy.  Defender 
of  the  oppressed.  The  Massacre  in  Piedmont. 
The  Protector's  Court  and  dignity.  Reception 
of  Ambassadors.    Domestic  administration. 

a.d.  1652—1656. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, Spain  earnestly  sought  its  friendship,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  its  strength  directed  against 
Holland  and  Portugal.  The  latter  of  these 
powers  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  new  republic 
by  the  favour  which  it  showed  to  the  hostile 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert;  but 
soon  became  sensible  of  its  imprudence,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  peace  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  English  Parliament.  The  United  Pro- 
vinces, partly  from  their  jealousy  of  the  com- 
mercial and  naval  power  of  England,  aud  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Charles  I.,  had  hesitated,  during  two  years,  to 
receive  any  ambassador  from  this  country.  By 
that  time,  the  defeat  of  Charles  II.  at  Worces- 
ter placed  the  offended  Commonwealth  in  a 
condition  to  retaliate,  first,  by  passing  the 
famous  Navigation  Act,  and,  in  the  end,  by  a 
declaration  of  war.  In  this  contest  the  advant- 
age was  on  the  side  of  the  English;  and  the 
Dutch  learned  that,  in  future,  their  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  supreme  maritime  power  of 
Europe  would  be  keenly  disputed. 

On  May  18,  1652,  a  fleet  of  forty-two  Dutch 
ships,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Van  Tromp, 
appeared  off  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Being  chal- 
lenged by  Bourne,  who  commanded  a  squadron 
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in  the   Downs,  they   professed  to  have   been  | 
driven  from  their  anchorage  off  Dunkirk  by 
stress  of  weather;  but,  instead  of  drawing  off 
the  coast  as  they  were  required  to  do,  they 
sailed  to  Dover  and  cast  anchor.    Blake  lay 
some  distance  to  the  westward  in   Rye  Bay. 
Intelligence  was  immediately  sent  to  him,  and 
on  his  approach  the  Dutch  weighed  anchor,  and 
seemed  about  to  retreat;   but  changing  their 
course,  they  sailed  direct  for  the  English  fleet. 
When  within  musket-shot,   Blake   ordered  a 
single  gun  to  be  fired  at  the  Dutch  admiral's 
flag,    which    was    done   thrice.     Van  Tromp 
returned  a  broadside,  and  a  hot  and  well-con- 
testcd  action  ensned  till  nightfall.    Under  cover 
of  the  darkness  the   Dutch   retreated,  losing 
two  ships,  (one  sunk,  the  other  taken,)  and 
leaving  the  honour  of  the  victory  in  the  hands 
of  the  English.    The  States  appear  neither  to 
have  authorised  nor  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
their  admiral;   for  they  left  no  means  untried 
to    satisfy    the    English    government;  and 
when  they  found  the  demands  of  the  latter  so 
high  as  to  preclude  accommodation,  they  dis- 
missed Van  Tromp,  and  intrusted  the  command 
of  their   fleet   to  De    Ruyter  and  De  Witt 
Meanwhile,  Blake's  activity   was  unremitting. 
He  gained  a  rich  harvest  of  prizes  among  the 
Datch    homeward-bound    merchantmen,  which 
were  pursuing  their  way  without  suspicion  of 
danger;  and,    when    he  had  sent  home  forty 
prizes  and  effectually  cleared  the  Channel,  he 
sailed  to    the    northward,    dispersed    the  fleet 
engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  captured 
a  hundred  of  the  vessels  composing  it,  together 
with    a    squadron    of    twelve    Bhips   of  war 
sent  out    to  protect  them.    The  hostile  fleets 
again  came  to  an  engagement,  September  28, 
in  which   the  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the 
English,  the  rear-admiral  of  the  Dutch  being 
taken,   and   three  or  four  of  their  ships  dis- 
abled.   Night  put  an  end  to  the  action;  and 
though   for  two  days  the  English  maintained 
the  pursuit,  the  lightness  and  uncertainty  of 
the  wind  prevented  them  from  closing  with  the 
enemy,  who  escaped  into  Goree. 

After  this  battle  the  drafting  off  of  detach- 
meuU  on  various  services  reduced  the  English 
fleet  to  forty  sail,  and  those,  it  is  said,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  or  jealousy  of  the 
executive  government,  were  ill  provided  with 
men  and  ammunition,  and  other  requisite  sup- 
plies. Thus  weakly  furnished,  Blake  lay  in  the 
Downs,  when  Van  Tromp,  who  had  been  re- 
instated in  command ,  again  stood  over  to  the 
English  coast,  with  eighty  men-of-war.  Of  that 
undaunted   spirit  which   usually  prompts  tin- 


British  seaman  to  refuse  no  odds,  Blake  had  an 
ample  share,  indeed,  he  did  much  to  infuse 
that  spirit  into  the  service.  But  there  are  odds 
for  which  no  spirit  can  make  up,  and  as  he 
had  a  brave  and  skilful  enemy,  the  result  of  his 
rashness  was  that  he  was  well  beaten.  The 
action  commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  November  29,  and  lasted  till  six  in  the 
evening.  Not  more  than  half  the  ships  on 
either  side  were  engaged;  but  out  of  this  small 
number  of  English  vessels,  two  of  war  were 
taken,  and  four  destroyed ;  the  rest  were  so 
shattered  that  they  were  glad  to  run  for  shelter 
into  the  river  Thames.  The  Dutch  remained 
masters  of  the  narrow  seas;  and  Van  Tromp, 
in  bravado,  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head,  as  if  be  had  swept  it 
clear  of  English  ships.  Neither  the  admiral 
nor  the  nation  were  of  a  temper  to  submit  to 
this  indignity.  Monk  and  Deane  were  joined 
in  the  commission  with  Blake,  and  the  fleet  was 
repaired  with  such  diligence,  that,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1653,  he  sailed  from  Queenborough 
I  with  sixty  ships  of  war,  and  was  soon  joined 
by  twenty  more  from  Portsmouth.  On  the  18th 
he  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly  an 
equal  force,  conducting  a  large  convoy  of  mer- 
chantmen up  the  Channel.  A  running  battle 
ensued,  known  as  the  battle  of  La  flogue, 
which  was  continued  during  three  consecutive 
days,  until,  on  the  20th,  the  Dutch  ships,  which, 
to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were  built 
with  a  smaller  draught  of  water  than  the  Eng- 
lish, obtained  shelter  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  Calais.  In  this  long  and  obstinate  fight, 
maintained  with  equal  courage  on  both  sides,' 
the  victory  remained  undecided:  but  the  insult 
of  the  broom  was  never  again  repeated. 

Blake,  Deane,  Monk,  and  other  sea-captains 
in  these  exploits,  were  also  generals  of  land- 
troops.  The  distinction  between  the  services 
was  not  then  observed,  nor  was  it  at  a  consider, 
ably  later  period.  The  renowned  Blake,  general 
and  admiral,  was  past  middle  age  when  he 
undertook  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The 
character  drawn  by  Clarendon  of  this  earnest, 
honest,  God-fearing  man  and  thorough  Eng- 
lishman is  one  of  the  writer's  best  and  most 
candid  passages;  and  it  shows  how  a  resolute 
will,  combined  with  great  natural  abilities,  can 
trinmph  over  the  impediments  of  traditionary 
habits  and  of  imbecile  routine.  "  Having  done 
eminent  service  to  the  Parliament,  especially  at 
Taunt'  i  .  at  land ,  he  then  betook  himself 
wholly  to  the  sea;  and  quickly  made  himself 
signal  there.  He  was  the  first  man  that 
declined  the  old  track,  and  made  it  manifest 
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that  the  science  might  be  attained  in  less  time 
than  was  imagined,  and  despised  those  rules 
which  had  beeu  long  in  practice,  to  keep  his 
ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger,  which  had 
been  held  in  former  times  a  point  of  great 
ability  and  circumspection;  as  if  the  principal 
art  requisite  in  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  been 
to  be  sure  to  come  home  safe  again.  He  was 
the  first  man  who  brought  the  ships  to  con- 
temn castles  on  shore,  which  had  been  thought 
ever  very  formidable,  and  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those 
who  could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was 
the  first  that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage 


ADMIRAL  Itl.AKE. 

into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see  by 
experience  what  mighty  things  they  could  do, 
if  they  were  resolved;  and  taught  them  to  fight 
in  tire  as  well  as  upon  water;  aud  though  he 
hath  lieen  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he 
was  the  first  that  gave  the  example  of  that 
kind  of  naval  courage  and  bold  and  resolute 
achievements."    ("Uediellion,"  vii.  210.) 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  Blake 
was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  and  that  the  latter 
feared  Blake;  but  the  great  admiral  served  in 
the  "Little  Parliament,"  when  free  from  active 
duties,  and  he  wrote  to  Thurloo  in  terms  of 
approval  of  the  dissolution  of  the  first  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Protectorate,  and  ever  showed 
himself  ready  to  obey  Cromwell  and  to  aid  him 
in  upholding  the  honour  of  England.  Within 
a  little  more  than  three  months  of  the  Battle 
of  La  Hogne,  on  June  4,  1C58,  he  had  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  sending  a  despatch  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  announcing  a  great  victory  over 
the  Dutch  in  the  northern  seas,  with  the  capture 
of  eleven  ships  and  of  one  thousand,  three 


hundred  and  fifty  prisoners.  In  the  following 
month  another  engagement  took  place,  when 
Van  Tromp  was  killed  and  the  naval  supremacy 
of  Holland  was  broken.  A  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  States  was  signed  on  April  5, 
1C54,  in  which  were  also  comprehended  Den- 
mark, the  Hanseatic  Towns,  aud  the  Protestant 
Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

Cromwell  inherited  the  national  aversion  to 
Spain.  With  a  view  to  humble  that  power,  he 
Confirmed,  as  Protector,  the  alliance  with  Por- 
tugal; favoured  the  overtures  for  peace  from 
the  Dutch;  and  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  nearer  relations 
between  England  and  France.  In  all  these 
transactions,  the  terms  conceded  to  him  by  the 
contracting  parties  bespoke  his  high  sense  of 
the  national  honour,  and  the  great  value  attached 
to  his  friendship.  It  was  the  common  remurk 
in  Paris,  that  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  prime 
minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  "had  less  fear  of  the 
devil  than  of  Oliver  Cromwell."  The  existing 
correspondence  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the 
delays  to  which  that  proud  court  was  con- 
strained to  submit  for  the  sake  of  his  alliance. 
Powers  which  had  learned  to  fear  the  infant 
Commonwealth,  looked  upon  it  with  increased 
apprehension  when  its  energies  were  directed 
by  the  mind  of  Cromwell,  which,  seen  as  it 
was  at  a  distance  in  the  bold  outline  of  its 
character,  could  not  but  promise  a  greater  unity 
and  vigour  than  ever  to  the  development  and 
application  of  the  national  resources.  Cromwell 
said  that  he  hoped  the  day  would  come,  when 
the  name  of  Englishman  would  be  as  sure  an 
immunity  from  wrong  in  every  part  of  he 
world,  as  that  of  Itoman  had  been;  and  no 
Englishman  ever  did  so  much  towards  realizing 
that  patriotic  wish.  It  was  this  magnanimous 
temper  that  disposed  the  same  populace  which 
gazed  in  heedlessness  or  exultation  upon  his 
remains  as  fastened  on  a  gibbet,  in  1600,  lo 
lament,  in  less  than  seven  years,  that  he  could 
not  be  called  from  his  grave  to  rescue  their 
country  front  the  contempt  of  the  meanest  of 
her  enemies,  wheu  Charles  II.  had  become  only 
the  pensioner  and  viceroy  of  France.  Crom- 
well was  determined  to  maintain  the  honour 
of  his  country  among  the  nations.  He  was 
assiduously  courted  by  the  rival  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain  while  he  refrained  during 
the  early  months  of  the  Protectorate  from 
declaring  his  preferences  and  intentions.  He 
demanded  of  Spain,  as  conditions  of  amity,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  West  Indies  should  be 
open,  and  that  Englishmen  resilient  in  Spain, 
fur  purposes  of  trade,  should  not  be  interfered 
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with  in  religious  matters  by  the  Inquisition. 
The  latter  demand  being  rejected,  he  would  not 
enter  into  an  alliance,  but  preferred  one  with 
France.  Afterwards,  in  a  speech  addressed  to 
his  secoud  Parliament,  on  September  17,  1656, 
he  elaborately  explained  and  vindicated  this 
policy;  asserting  that  Spain  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  England  "by  reason  of  that  enmity 

that  is  in  him  against  whatsoever  is  of  God  

Von  could  not  get  an  honest  or  honourable 
peace  from  him.  It  was  sought  by  the  Long 
Parliament;  but  was  not  attained.  It  could 
not  be  attained  with  houour  and  honesty  


asked  liberty  of  conscience  for  your  people  who 
traded  thither, — satisfaction  in  none  of  these 

things  would  be   given,    but   was  denied  

When  these  two  things  were  desired ,  the 
ambassador  told  us  it  was  to  ask  his  master's 
two  eyes." 

England  never  stood  in  higher  estimation 
with  foreign  powers  than  it  did  while  under  the 
sway  of  Cromwell ;  for  the  honour,  dignity,  and 
greatness  of  the  country  had  never  been  better 
maintained  by  any  preceding  ruler.  The  Dutch 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace;  advantageous 
j  treaties,  first   of  peace,  afterwards  of  alliance, 


ritOMWKI.I.  Ml TATINO  His  LETTEll  TO  THE  l>l'KE  Of  SAVOY. 


No  sooner  did  this  nation  form  what  is  called 
unworthily  'The  Reformed  Religion'  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  by  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  famous  uieuiory,  (we  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  her  so,)  but  the  Spaniard's  design 
became  by  all  unworthy,  unnatural  means,  to 
destroy  that  person,  and  to  seek  the  ruin  and 

destruction  of  these  kingdoms         and  give  me 

leave  to  say  this  unto  you,  because  it  is  truth, 
and  most  men  know  it,  that  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment did  endeavour,  but  could  not  obtaiu  satis- 
faction for  their  messenger"  [Anthony  Ascham, 
Parliamentary  Envoy  at  Madrid,  murdered  by 
emissaries  of  Charles  II. J;  "and  when  they 
asked  satisfaction  for  the  blood  of  your  poor 
people  unjustly  shed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
for   the    wrongs   done   elsewhere;    when  they 


were  made  with  France,  one  of  the  results 
being  the  acquisition  of  Dunkirk;  Spain  was 
also  humbled,  and  Jamaica  wrested  from  her. 
Cromwell  raised  his  country  out  of  the  pitiful 
subjection  aud  inferiority  to  which  the  first  and 
secoud  Stuarts  had  brought  it  (aud  to  which 
the  third  and  fourth  Stuarts  again  brought  it  in 
due  time)  to  be  the  most  respected  among 
Christian  powers;  and  even  Clarendon  is  forced 
to  say, — "  It  was  hard  to  discover  which  feared 
him  most;  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Conn- 
tries;  whore  his  friendship  was  current  at  the 
value  he  put  upon  it.  As  they  did  all  sacri- 
fice their  honour  and  interest  to  his  pleasure, 
so  there  i6  nothing  he  could  have  demanded 
that  either  of  them  would  have  denied  him." 
The  invariable    conditions    of  that  friendship 
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were  that  the  liberties  and  the  safety  of  English- 
men  and  their  goods,  with  their  rights  of  con- 
science, should  be  respected;  that  commerce 
should  be  permitted;  and  that  no  foreign  inter-  j 
ference  should  be  attempted  in  the  domestic  \ 
concerns  of  England.  He  made  no  pretensions 
to  national  supremacy  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  of  other  countries:  but  not  a  tittle  would 
ho  suffer  to  be  abated  of  the  respect  which  was 
due  to  his  own  government.  Raised  to  almost 
absolute  power  by  a  revolution  upon  which  the 
rulers  of  the  Continent  must  have  looked  with 
suspicion  and  dislike,  he  yet  made  no  ifforte  to 
foment  revolution  among  their  subjects.  His 
moderation  aud  justice  inspired  them  with  a 
respect  far  higher  than  if  he  had  carried  out 
the  most  successful  schemes  of  European  con- 
quest. He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  risen  by 
war.  If  his  ambition  had  been  impure  or 
selfish,  he  might  easily  have  plunged  his  country 
into  hostilities,  and  might  have  dazzled  and 
diverted  the  factious  over  whom  he  ruled  by 
the  Bplendour  of  foreign  victories.  At  such  a 
time,  and  under  such  circumstances,  abstinence 
from  the  lust  of  conquest  is  in  itself  the  highest 
praise. 

Some  thingB,  however,  seemed  to  demand  inter- 
ference. To  the  righteous  soul  and  the  stern 
common  sense  of  the  Protector,  oppression  and 
wrong,  especially  for  the  sake  of  religion,  were 
abhorrent,  and  loudly  called  for  chastisement. 
Hence,  when  Blake  sailed,  in  1655,  with  twenty- 
five  ships  for  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demanding  from  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany aud  from  the  pope  redress  for  the  owners 
of  three  merchant  vessels  which  had  been  seized 
by  Prince  Rupert,  in  1650,  and  sold  in  those 
States,  after  he  had  promptly  secured  his  ob- 
ject, he  sailed  by  orders  of  Cromwell  to  the 
African  coast  to  enforce  the  release  of  numerous 
Christian  captives  held  by  the  pirates  who  in- 
fested that  region.  Blake  met  with  instant 
compliance  at  Algiers  aud  at  Tripoli,  but  had 
to  batter  the  fortresses  of  the  Dey  of  TuniB, 
and  to  burn  the  piratical  fleet  in  the  harbour. 

Melancholy  tidings  reached  England  in  Juno, 
1655.  The  existence  of  a  number  of  Christians, 
separate  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  resi- 
dent in  three  small  valleyB  of  Piedmont,  may 
be  clearly  traced  to  the  tenth  century.  They 
boro  the  name  of  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois.  Their 
original  manuscripts,  preserved  by  Legcr,  their 
historian  and  pastor,  are  partly  controversial, 
but  their  general  character  is  doctrinal  and 
practical.  On  the  seal  of  their  church  was  a 
burning  torch,  with  the  motto,  "The  light 
in  darkness;"  and  in  accordance  with  it 


they  displayed  great  missionary  zeal.  Again 
and  again  had  these  simple-minded  and  con- 
sistent people  been  exposed  to  the  outrages  of 
violent  persecution.  But  a  storm  of  unprece- 
dented violence  burst  on  them,  in  1655.  By 
order  of  the  young  tluke  of  Savoy,  Charles 
Emmanuel  II.,  a  largo  armed  force  took  pos- 
session of  their  stronghold,  the  Pra  del  Tor, 
and  gained  the  entire  command  of  the  country. 
Under  the  perfidious  pretence  that  the  troops 
did  not  intend  to  remain,  the  inhabitants  who 
had  fled  were  induced  to  return;  but  only  to 
suffer  the  greatest  calamities.  Houses  and 
churches  were  destroyed  by  fire;  a  general  mas- 
sacre took  place;  the  most  horrid  and  revolting 
crimes  were  perj>etrated;  fiends  in  human  shape 
seemed  left  uncontrolled  to  devastato  the  country. 
These  atrocities  provoked  a  noble  buret  of 
indignation  from  the  soul  of  Milton: — 

"  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  sainta,  whose 

bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold; 
Ev'n  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old ; 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 

stones." 

The  eyes  of  the  surviving  sufferers  were  now 
turned  to  the  Protector,  in  the  hope  that  he 
would  extend  to  them  his  compassion.  He  shed 
tears  on  receiving  their  appeal,  and  said,—  'The 
Bufferings  of  these  poor  people  lie  as  near,  or 
rather  nearer  to  my  heart,  than  if  it  had  con- 
cerned the  nearest  relatives  I  have  in  the  world." 
Nor  were  his  feelings  without  great  practical 
influence.  He  determined  to  see  them  helped 
and  righted.  He  was  about  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  France,  but  he 
required,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  that 
the  king  and  Mazarin  should  pledge  themselves 
to  aid  him  in  securing  justice  for  the  VaudoiB. 
He  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  cardinal,  as  well 
as  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  From  his  own  puree 
he  sent  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  Vaudois 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  He  directed 
Milton  to  write  on  their  behalf  to  all  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  Europe;  and  the  earnest  thought 
and  deep  feeling  of  the  Protector  went  forth 
to  Europe  clothed  in  the  eloquent  Latin  of 
Milton.  A  general  collection  was  ordered  to  be 
made  throughout  England,  which  yielded  the 
large  sum,  at  that  time,  of  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand and  ninety-seven  pounds,  seven  shillings, 
and  three  pence. 

Cromwell  had  abundant  cause  to  rejoice  in 
the  success  of  1m  measures.  The  potentates  of 
Europe  accorded  with  his  views,  and  the  Vau- 
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doia  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  religions 
liberty;  bnt  when,  in  1658,  they  were  again 
oppressed,  he  a  second  time  promptly  interfered, 
and  with  like  good  effect.  Ho  had  intimated 
that  he  wonld  avail  himself  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  send  a  fleet  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  papal  territories,  and  that  the 
sonnd  of  his  artillery  should  even  be  heard  in 
•'the  eternal  city."  And  he  also  made  the 
public  declaration,  that  ho*  would  not  allow  the 
Protestant  faith  to  be  insulted  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  "Let  it  stand  here  as  a  symbol  to  us 
of  his  foreign  policy  in  general;  which  had  this 
one  object,  testified  in  all  manner  of  negotia- 
tions and  endeavours, — to  make  England  queen 
of  the  Protestant  world:  her,  if  there  were  no 
worthier  queen.  To  unite  tho  Protestant  world 
of  struggling  light  against  the  Papist  world  of 
potent  darkness.  To  stand  upon  Uod's  Gospel, 
as  the  actual  intrinsic  fact  of  this  practical  earth; 
and  defy  all  potency  of  Devil's  Gospels  on  the 
strength  of  that."    (Carlyle,  iii.  104.) 

In  his  communications  with  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, he  introduced  the  rules  and  etiquette  of 
the  great  continental  monarchies;  the  three 
ambassadors  of  Holland,  Beverning,  Nieuport, 
and  Jongestall,  who  had  come  to  London  to 
treat  of  peace,  thus  describe,  in  a  letter  to  the 
States-General,  the  audience  which  ho  granted 
them  on  the  4th  of  March,  1654  :  "  We  were 
fetched  on  his  Highness's  coach,  accompanied 
with  the  Lords  Strickland  and  Jones,  with  tho 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  brought  into 
the  great  banquetting-room  at  Whitehall,  where 
his  Highness  had  never  given  audience  before. 
He  stood  u|Km  a  pedestal,  raised  with  three 
steps  high  from  the  floor,  being  attended  by  the 
Lord  President  Laurence,  Vicount  Lisle,  Skip- 
pon,  Mackworth,  Pickering,  Montague,  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Thurloe,  together  with  the  Lord  Clay- 
pole,  his  Master  of  the  Horse.  After  three 
reverences  made  at  entrance,  in  the  middle,  and 
before  the  steps,  which  his  Highness  answered 
every  time  with  reciprocal  reverences,  we  came 
op  to  the  steps,  and  delivered  to  him,  with  a 
compliment  of  induction,  our  letters  of  credence. 
He  did  receive  them  without  opening  them;  the 
reason  whereof  we  suppose  to  be  our  delivering 
of  the  copies  and  translations  thereof  in  the 
morning  to  Mr.  Thurloe;  so  that  we  presently 
began  our  discourse  with  a  compliment  of 
thankB  for  his  good  inclination  shown  in  tho 
treaty  of  onr  common  peace,  of  congratulation 
in  this  new  dignity,  of  presentation  in  all  reci- 
procal and  neighbourly  offices  on  the  behalf  of 
yonr  High  and  Mighty  Lordships,  and  wishiug 
all  safety  and   prosperity  to  his  person  and 


another 


government.  To  which  he  answered  with  many 
serious  and  significant  expressions  of  reciprocal 
inclination  to  your  High  and  Mighty  Lordships, 
and  to  the  business  of  peace,  for  which  we  once 
more  returned  him  thanks,  and  presented  unto 
his  Highness  twenty  of  our  gentlemen,  who 
went  in  before  us,  being  followed  by  twenty 
more,  to  have  the  honour  to  Mb  hand ;  but 
instead  thereof,  bis  Highness  advanced  near  the 
steps,  and  bowed  to  all  the  gentlemen  one  by 
one,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  them  at  a  distance, 
by  way  of  congratulation.  Whereupon 
conducted  back  again  after  the  same 
The  audience  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  if  Cromwell  had  been  king. 

The  same  ambassadors  have  left 
pleasing  picture  of  Cromwell's  courteous  habits 
and  of  the  dignified  ami  graceful  conduct  of  his 
household: — "Yesterday,  at  noon,  we  were 
invited  to  dinner  to  his  Highness,  where  we  were 
nobly  entertained.  Mr.  Strickland  and  tho 
master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  fetch  us  in 
two  coaches  of  his  Highness,  about  helf-an-honr 
past  one,  and  brought  us  to  Whitehall,  where 
twelve  trumpeters  were  ready  sounding  against 
our  coming.  My  Lady  Nieuport  and  my  wife 
were  brought  to  his  HighnesB  presently,  who 
received  us  with  great  demonstrations  of  amity. 
After  we  had  staid  a  little,  wo  were  conducted 
into  another  room,  where  we  found  a  table 
ready  covered.  His  Highness  sat  on  one  side 
of  it,  alone;  my  Lord  Beverning,  Nieuport,  and 
myself,  at  tho  upper  end;  and  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent, and  others,  next  us.  There  was  in  tho 
same  room  another  tablo  covered  for  other  lords 
of  the  council  and  others.  At  the  table  of  my 
Lady-Protectrice,  dined  my  Lady  Nieuport,  my 
wife,  my  Lady  Lambert,  my  Lord  Protector's 
daughter,  and  mine.  The  music  played  all  the 
while  we  were  at  dinner.  The  Lord-Protector 
had  us  into  another  room,  where  we  had  also 
music  and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his 
Highness  gave  us  and  told  us  that  it  was  the 
best  paper  that  had  been  exchanged  between 
us.  And  from  thence  we  were  had  into  a 
gallery  next  the  river,  where  we  walked  with  his 
Highness  about  half-an-hour,  and  then  took  our 
leaves,  and  were  conducted  back  again  to  our 
houses,  after  the  same  manner  as  we  were 
[  brought.  My  Lord-Protector  showed  a  great 
I  deal  of  kindness  to  my  wife  and  daughter  in 
|  particular." 

Whitelocke  has  left  an  interesting  and  graphic 
account  of  Cromwell's  reception  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador,  who  brought  from  Charles  X.  the 
ratification  of  a  commercial  treaty  which  White- 
locke himself  had  previously  negotiated  with 
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Queen  Christina,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Protector.  41  His  people  went  all  bare,  two 
and  two  before  him  in  order,  according  to  their 

qualities         They  made  a  handsome  show  in 

this  equipage,  and  so  went  up  to  the  Council- 
chamber,  where  the  ambassador  reposed  himself 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  word 
being  brought  that  the  Protector  was  ready  in 
the  Banquetting-house,  he  came  down  into  the 
court  again,  which  was  full  of  Boldiers  in  good 
order.    The  sUirs  and  doors  were  kept  by  the 
Protector's  guards  in  their  livery  coats,  with 
halberts;  the  rooms  and  passages  in  very  hand- 
some  order;  the  Banquetting-house  was  richly 
hung  with  arras,  multitudes  of  gentlemen  in  it 
and  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.    The  ambassa- 
dor'* people  were  all  admitted  into  the  room, 
and  made  a  lane  within  the  rails  in  the  midst 
of  the  room.    At  the  upper  end,  upon  a  foot- 
pace and  carpet,  stood  the  Protector  with  a 
chair  of  state  behind  him,  and  divers  of  his 
Council  and  servants  about  him.    The  master 
of  the  ceremonies  went  before  the  ambassador 
on  the  left  side;  the  ambassador  in  the  middle, 
betwixt  uie  and  Strickland,  went  up  in  the  open 
lane  up  the  room.  As  soon  as  they  came  within 
the  room,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lane,  they 
put  off  their  hats;  the  ambassador  a  little  while 
after  the  rest,  and  when  he  was  uncovered  the 
Protector  also  put  off  his  hat,  and  answered  the 
ambassador's  three  salutations  in  coming  up  to 
him,  and  on  the  foot-pace  they  saluted  each 
other  as  usually  friends  do;  and  when  the  Pro- 
tector put  on  his  hat  the  ambassador  pot  on 
his.    After  a  little  pause,  the  ambassador  put 
off  his  hat  and   began  to  speak,  and  then  put 
it  on  again;  and  whensoever  in  his  speech  he 
named  the  king  his  master,  or  Sweden,  or  the 
Protector,  or  England,  he  moved    his  hat; 
especially  if  he  mentioned  anything  of  God  or 
the  good  of  Christendom  he  put  off  his  bat 
very  low;   and   the  Protector  still  answered 
him    in   the   like   postures   of  civility.  The 
ambassador  spoke   in  the   Swedish  language, 
and  after  he  had  done,  being  but  short,  his 
secretary  did  interpret  it  in  Latin.    After  his 
interpreter  had  done  the  Protector  stood  still 
a  pretty  while,  and  putting  off  his  hat  to  the 
ambassador,  with  a  carriage  full  of  gravity  and 
state,  he  answered  him  in  English.   'My  lord 
ambassador!    I  have  great  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge with  thankfulness  the  respect  and  good 
affection  of  the  king  your  maBter  towards  this 
Commonwealth  and  towards  myself  in  parti- 
cular, whereof   I  shall  always   retain   a  very 
grateful  memory  and  shall  be  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  manifest  the  high  sense  and  value 


1  have  of  his  Majesty's  friendship  and  alliance. 
My  lord,  you  are  very  welcome  into  England, 
and  during  your  abode  here,  you  shall  find  all 
due  regard  and  respect  to  be  given  to  your  per- 
sou  and  to  the  business  about  which  you  come. 
I  am  very  willing  to  enter  into  a  nearer  and 
more  strict  alliance  and    friendship  with  the 
king,  as  that  which  in  ray  judgment  will  tend 
much  to  the  honour  and  commodity  of  both 
nations,  and  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
Protestant  interest.     I   shall   nominate  some 
persons  to  meet  and  treat  with  your  lordship 
upon  such  particulars  as  you  shall  communicate 
to  them." 

It  is  not  so  strange  as  it  may  appear  to 
some,  to  speak  of  the  Protector's  court.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of  the, 
more  severe  members  of  the  Puritan  party,  all 
of  them  were  not  the  sour,  glum,  unhappy 
beings  whom  the  ribald  and  debauched  writers 
of  the    Restoration-period    have  represented. 
Colonel  Hutchinson  was  an  educated,  polished 
gentleman;  delighting  in  horticulture  and  music; 
procuring  for  his  children  the  best  instructors 
in  languages,  the  sciences,  music,  and  dancing; 
dispensing  his  substance  wisely  and  well;  per- 
forming the  UBeful  and  honourable  functions  of 
a  country  magnate;  and  showing  a  generous 
hospitality;  as  appears  in  the  charming  memoirs 
written  by  his  talented  wife. 

So  Cromwell  had  his  court,  which  grew  more 
courtly  as  his  Protectorate  advanced,  and  which, 
if  free  from  the  vulgar  trappings  and  the  artifi- 
cial splendours  of  that  of  Charles  II.,  was  also 
free  from  its  vices  and  its  crimes.    To  Crom- 
well's court  his  married  daughters  would  pay 
morning  visits,  and  numerous  officers  came  to 
the  daily  table,  at  which  there  was  cheerful  con- 
verse.   Occasionally,  foreign  ambassadors  were 
feasted,  and  the  future  author   of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  though  blind  yet  unmurmuring,  might 
be  found  discoursing  in  elegant  Latin  or  in 
pare  Italian   with   cultured   members   of  the 
embassies.    Sometimes,  there  was  an  evening 
concert;  Cromwell's  love  of  music  prevailing 
over   the  denunciations  made  against  it  from 
some  of  the  pulpiU.    He  could  adapt  himself 
to  persons  and  to  circumstances,  for  his  char- 
acter had  the  many-sidedness  of  true  genius; 
and  he  knew  when  to  unbend  and   when  to 
resume  his  natural  dignity. 

Concerning  the  domestic  government  of  Crom- 
well, it  may,  in  brief,  be  said,  that  arbitrary 
and  severe  as  it  sometimes  was  towards  those 
who  were  influenced  by  a  fixed  hostility  to  his 
power,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  as  just  and  humane 
as    would    have    been    found   practicable  in 
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circumstances  retaining  so  little  of  the  regularity 
belonging  to  ordinary  times.  It  is  easy  to 
show  that  Cromwell,  as  Protector,  did  not 
always  act  according  to  those  ereat  provisions 
of  the  constitution  which  the  Civil  War  had  been 
prosecuted  to  secure,  but  there  is  a  great  want 
of  intelligence,  or  of  honesty,  in  the  reasoning 
which  represent*  his  altered  conduct,  in  times 
so  altered,  as  so  much  clear  proof  of  his 
apostacy  from  the  cause  of  freedom.  "While 
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he  lived,  his  power  stood  firm,  an  object  of 
mingled  aversion,  admiration,  and  dread  to  his 
subjects.  Few,  indeed,  loved  his  government,  but 
those  who  hated  it  most  hated  it  less  than  they 
feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse  government,  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  overthrown  in  spite 
of  all  its  strength.  Had  it  been  a  weaker 
government,  it  would  certainly  have  been  over- 
thrown in  spite  of  all  its  merits.  But  it  had 
moderation  enough  to  abstain  from  those  op- 
pressions which  drive  men  mad;  and  it  had  a 
force  and  energy  which  none  but  man  driven 
mad  by  oppression  would  venture  to  encounter." 
(Macaulay,  History,  i.  110.) 

Cromwell's  position  exposed  him  to  personal 
dangers  not  a  few  and  of  no  slight  kind.  There 
were  Royalist  plots,  plots  of  disappointed 
Republicans  and  Levellers,  and  plots  laid  by 
some  of  the  numerous  class  who  needed  to  be 
governed  and  who  felt  his  governing  power,  but 
who  disliked  all  government.  Into  the  details 
of  these  plots  it  is  needless  now  to  enter.  They 
were  detected  and  thwarted,  and  their  authors 
fiinply  placed  under  restraint,  except  in  one  or 
two  gross  instances,  where  the  attempt  involved 
a  wide  breach  of  the  peace  and  called  for  prompt 
and  severe  suppression.  This,  combined  with 
the  failure  of  the  Parliament,  led  to  the 
appointment  of  major-generals,  England  being 
divided  into  ten  districts  for  this  purpose,  and 
over  each  district  a  commander  being  appointed 
by  Cromwell  with  powers  of  an  extensive  and 
varied  nature;  including  the  control  of  all  the 
regular  forces  and  the  militia,  the  maintenance 
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of  order,  and  the  watching  of  suspected  and 
dangerons  persons.    This  was  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that    sounds   very   much  like  military 
rule;  and  in  the  hands  of  bad  men  it  would 
have  been  productive  of  much  injustice  and 
oppression;   but  though   not   intrinsically  the 
best  scheme  by  any  means,  yet  it  seemed  the 
best  under  the  exceptional  circumstances;  and 
as  worked  by  the  men  selected  for  the  purpose 
it  was  decidedly  beneficial.    The  best-known  of 
these  officers,  with  the  districts  as- 
signed to  them,  were  as  follows : — 
General    Desborow    supervised  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,    Devon,    and  Cornwall; 
Fleetwood,  (recently  Lord-Deputy 
of   Ireland, — -a  post  in    which  he 
was  succeeded   by  the  Protector's 
son  Henry,)  Oxford,  Bucks,  Herts, 
and    the    four    Eastern  Counties; 
Whalley,    the    Midland  Counties; 
Lambert,   the   Northern  Comities; 
while  tJkippou   had  charge  of  the 

metropolis. 

It  is  in  such  circumstances  mainly  that 
the  source  of  those  exercises  of  arbitrary  power 
will  be  found  which  occur  in  the  government 
of  England  during  the  protectorate.  When  his 
Parliaments  withheld  supplies,  Cromwell  did  not 
scruple  to  extori  them  by  the  sword;  and  when 
beset  with  conspiracy  and  revolt,  he  ventured 
to  place  suspicious  persons  under  arrest  upon 
grounds  that  were  not  legally  justifiable.  But 
with  regard  to  the  general  complexion  of  his 
administration,  even  his  enemies  at  length 
admit,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to  become 
illegal  or  severe  except  from  the  pressure  of 
necessity;  and  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
honestly  and  carefully  considered,  the  wonder 
increases,  not  that  the  Protector  UBcd  his  great 
powers  as  he  did,  but  that  they  were  not  much 
more  often  employed  against  the  implacable  foes 
to  his  government.  It  was  fortunate  that  the 
country  had  such  an  absolute  ruler  over  it.  The 
government  of  the  Protectorate  had  been  as 


iful 


as    was  ever 


known   in  England, 


except  in  those  respects  in  which  good  govern- 
ment was  impossible,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  anil  the  state  of  men's  minds.  It  was 
not  what  is  called  a  free  government;  the 
popular  seuse,  or  nonsense,  had  no  Voice  in  it; 
the  subject  even  might  bo  said  to  have  no 
recognized  riifhts  of  any  kind  as  against  the 
sovereign.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  any  thing 
truly  deserving  the  name  of  oppression  was 
unknown;  pertinacious  opponents  and  disturbers 
of  the  government  were,  indeed,  in  some 
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summarily  enough  disposed  of,  as  was  necessary; 
but  nobody  who  chose  to  lire  quietly  and  in 
due  obedience  was  molested  or  interfered  with; 
justice,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  was  fairly 
administered  by  the  magistrates  and  courts  of 
law;  taxation  was  light;  even  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression,  both  political  and  religious,  was 
permitted  and  protected  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
institutions  and  the  public  peace.  An  absolute- 
ruler  less  inclined  to  blood  or  cruelty  than  was 
Oliver  Cromwell  never  existed:  even  Clarendon, 
who  hated  both  the  cause  and  the  man,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  always  opposed  to  san- 
guinary courses.  Resolute  soldier  as  he  was, 
and  capable  as  he  showed  himself  to  be  of  using 
the  sword  with  unsparing  severity  when  such 
was  deemed  necessary  or  expedient,  he  was 
unquestionably  a  kind-hearted  man,  and,  with 
all  the  strictness  of  his  religious  creed  and 
practice,  full  of  gentle  affections. 

A  comparison  of  statements  written  at  the 
time  warrants  the  inferences  that  the  country 
was  recovering  from  the  waste  and  destruction 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  that  under  Cromwell's 
rule  a  deep  and  steady  tide  of  material  pro- 
sperity set  in.  The  middle  classes  especially 
had  increased  in  wealth,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
power.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  records  her  opinion 
that  the  Commonwealth  was  in  "  such  a  happy, 
rich,  and  plentiful  condition,  as  it  was  not  so 
flourishing  before  the  war;  and  although  the 
taxes  that  were  paid  were  fcrcat,  yet  the  people 
were  rich  and  were  able  to  pay  them."  Evelyn, 
no  friend  to  Cromwell,  records  in  his  Diary  a 
number  of  facts  in  the  years  1653  and  1654, 
when  paying  a  long  round  of  visits  to  distin- 
guished friends  from  Somerset  to  Leicester- 
shire, which  furnish  evidence  of  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  Protectorate :  evidence  the  more 
conclusive  as  being  incidentally  given,  and  as 
coining  from  Evelyn.  The  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  was  marked 
by  much  care  and  wisdom. 

The  Ordinances  issued  in  the  years  1653 
and  1654  relato  to  the  excise,  to  the  probate 
and  administration  of  wills,  to  legal  proceedings, 
to  the  collection  of  taxes,  to  public  preachers, 
to  the  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  cock-fighting 
and  home-racing,  to  the  highways,  to  the 
planting  of  tobacco,  to  the  condition  of  poor 
debtors,  to  the  6ale  of  church  lands,  to  the  drainage 
of  the  Fen  country,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiralty  court,  to  ihc  appointment  of  justices, 
to  the  regulation  of  hackney  coachmen  in  Lon- 
don, to  duels    and    challenges,  to  drunkenness 


ami  profane  swearing,  to  the  postage  of  letters 
and  the  carriage  of  goods,  to  the  recovery  of 
lands  from  the  sea,  and  one  of  yreat  length  and 
minutes,  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
Chancery  and  regulating  its  proceedings,  with  a 
table  of  the  fees.  These  various  Ordinances, 
with  all  the  Acts  passed  between  the  years 
1640  and  1656,  are  given  iu  full  in  the  "Col- 
lection" published  in  1658,  by  Henry  Scobell, 
the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament. 

Much  has  been  sought  to  be  made  of  Crom- 
well's alleged  interference  with  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  setting  up  his  own  dicta  for  the  guidance  of 
the   judges.     It    is    needful    to  discriminate 
between  the  personal  and  the  official  acts  of  the 
I  Protector,    and    especially    is    it    needful  to 
j  observe  that  the  alleged  interferences  related  to 
'  cases  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes  or  to  cases  of 
i  positive  hostility  to  the  existing  government. 
1  Clarendon's    testimony    should     carry  great 
weight,  when  he  says  of  Cromwell  that  "in  all 
matters  which  did  not  concern  the  loss  of  his 
jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence 
for  the  law;  rarely  interposing  between  party 
and  party."     The  policy  may    be  questioned 
which  levied  an  income  tax  of  ten  per  cent 
upon  such  Royalists  as  were  suspected  of  dis- 
affection, and  who  possessed  land  to  the  yearly 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  personal  estate 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds;  but  a  wide  range  of 
vision  needs  to   be    taken    before  condemning 
Cromwell.    If  he  had  been  merely  a  bad  men, 
j  he  would  have  filled  the  judgment  scat  with 
pliable  sycophants,  ready  to  assist  in  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  his   power;   but  he 
had  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman  and  pre- 
ferred the  services  of  men  like    Sir  Matthew 
Hale  (who  declined  to  acknowledge  his  title)  to 
those  of  more  obsequious  persons;  telling  that 
great  judge  that  he  must  administer  justice  in 
his  own  way,  with  that  intelligence  and  purity 
which  had  uniformly  distinguished  his  course. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Cromwell's  Religious  Tolerance.  Milton's  Apos- 
trophe. The  tliKikers.  George  Fox.  Fifth- 
Monarchy.  Presbyterians.  Episcopacy.  Roman 
Catholics.  Jeremy  Taylors  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying." 

a.d.  1652—1656. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  of  the 
Protector,  or  whatever  his  motives,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  under  his  sway  England  wit- 
nessed to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown,  a  diffu- 
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sion  of  genuine  religions  principles.  Tho  popular 
historians  of  the  Restoration  period  have  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented  tho  fact;  and  modern 
readers  who  derive  their  views  on  this  subject 
from  Clarendon  or  from  "  Hudibras,"  accept  a 
caricature  for  a  genuine  portrait.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm  that  even  the  present  generation, 
with  all  its  loud  boasts  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  large  tole- 
ration which  Milton  taught  and  which  Cromwell 
•trove  to  practise. 

In  the  "Second  Defence  of  the  People  of 
Enpland,"  the  Protector  is  thus  apostrophized: 
— "Go  on,  Cromwoll,  in  your  wonted  magna- 
nimity. It  fits  you  well.  Your  country's  deli- 
verer, tho  founder  of  our  liberty,  and  at  tho 
same  time  its  protector,  you  can  assnmo  no 
other  character  more  dignified  or  more  august; 
for  your  exploits  have  surpassed  not  merely 
those  of  kings,  but  those  even  that  have  been 
fabled  of  our  heroes.  Suffer  not  that  liberty 
which  you  have  gained  with  so  many  hardships, 
so  many  dangers,  to  be  violated  by  yourself,  or 
in  any  wise  impaired  by  others.  Indeed,  with- 
out our  freedom,  you  yourself  cannot  be  free; 
for  such  is  the  order  of  naturo,  that  he  who 
forcibly  seizes  on  the  liberty  of  others,  is  the 
first  to  lose  his  own  —is  the  first  to  become  a 
slave  :  and  nothing  can  bo  more  just  than  this." 
In  the  following  terms  Milton  advocates  the 
entire  freedom  of  the  press:  "  It  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  you  would  give  permission  to  thoso 
who  are  inclined  to  freedom  of  inquiry,  to 
publish  what  thoy  have  to  communicate  at  their 
own  peril,  without  the  private  inquestion  of 
any  magisterial  censor;  for  nothing  could  con- 
tribute so  much  to  tho  growth  of  truth ;  nor 
would  all  science  be  for  ever  measured  out  to 
us  in  tho  bushel,  and  bo  bestowed  at  tho  good 
pleasure  of  the  half-learned,  whether  arising 
from  their  censure,  their  envy,  their  narrow- 
mindedness,  or  from  their  having  detected  super- 
stition in  others.  It  is  my  fervent  wish,  that 
you  should  not  be  afraid  to  listen  cither  to 
truth  or  falsehood,  of  whatever  description  they 
■  may  be;  but  that  you  should  listen  the  least 
of  all  to  those  who  never  fancy  themselves  freo 
unless  they  deprive  others  of  their  freedom;  who 
labour  at  nothing  with  so  much  zoal  and 
earnestness,  as  to  enchain,  not  the  bodies  only, 
but  the  consciences,  of  their  brethren;  and  to 
introduce  into  Church  and  State  the  worst  of 
all  tyrannies — the  tyranny  of  their  own  mistaken 
customs  and  opinions." 

To  Cromwell's  profound  knowledge  of  human 
naturo  and  of  the  art  of  government  may  be 
referred  tho  projects  started  in  the  Protectorate, 


for  a  synod  to  bring  the  different  sects  into 
peaceful  agreement,  for  ensuring  a  complete  legal 
toleration  to  the  Jews,  ami  for  receiving  in  Eng 
land  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  pre- 
side over  the  religions  communion  of  the  Catho- 
lics; but  from  the  depth  of  true  piety  must 
have  proceeded  that  larger  personal  charity, 
which  was  so  ready,  with  listening  ear  and 
helping  hand,  for  any  form  of  honest  belief 
that  claimed  from  him  sympathy  and  protection. 
Let  any  one  read  his  noblo  correspondence  with 
the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  when,  hav- 
ing defeated  the  army  of  the  Covenant  in  battle, 
he  proceeded  in  argument  to  overthrow  its  preach- 
ers,— and  entertain  any  further  donbt  of  this 
if  he  can.  Those  arc  tho  incomparable  letters 
in  which  he  reasoned  out  a  scheme  of  sublimo 
toleration;  vindicated  the  execution  of  Charles 
Stuart  as  an  act  which  Christians  in  after 
times  would  mention  with  honour,  "and 
all  tyrants  in  the  world  look  at  with  fear;" 
warned  tho  Presbyterians  that  their  plat- 
form was  too  narrow  for  them  to  expect 
"tho  great  God  to  come  down"  to  such  minds 
and  thoughts:  told  them  that  he  had  not  him- 
self so  learned  Christ  as  to  look  at  ministers  as 
lords  over,  instead  of  helpers  of,  God's  people; 
and  desired  them  specially  to  point  out  to  him 
the  warrant  they  had  in  Scripture  for  believing 
that  to  preach  was  their  exclusive  function. 
"Your  pretended  fear  lest  error  should  step 
in,  is  like  the  man  who  would  keep  all  the  wine 
out  of  the  country  lest  men  should  be  drunk. 
It  will  be  found  an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  a 
supposition  he  may  abuse  it.  When  he  doth 
abuse  it,  judge."  Within  six  months,  Edin- 
burgh having  surrendered  and  the  Presbytery 
having  accepted  permission  again  to  open  its 
pulpits,  Cromwell  respectfully  attended  their 
services  and  sermons,  taking  no  other  notice  of 
the  latter  being  specially  directed  against  him- 
self and  his  fellow  "sectaries,"  than  to  desire 
friendly  discourse  with  the  ministers  who  hod 
so  railed  against  them,  to  the  end  that,  if  pos- 
sible, misunderstandings  might  bo  taken  away. 

Neither  had  Cromwoll,  before  he  evinced  this 
spirit,  waited  until  the  attainment  of  the  supreme 
authority.  There  is  a  very  remarkable  letter 
decisive  as  to  this,  first  published  in  1788,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  been  able  to  confirm  by  proof  and  adjust  to 
the  right  place, — viz.  1643,  tho  year  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  Not  long  before  he  had 
entered  Ely  Cathedral  while  one  Mr.  Hitch  was 
"performing"  the  choir   service,   and   with — 

"Leave  off  your  fooling,"  and  "Come  down, 
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Sir,"  had  turned  tlio  reverend  gentleman  sheer 
out  of  the  [dace;  intoning,  singing,  and  all. 
This  was  because  Mr.  Hitch  had  become  a  nui- 
sance to  a  godly  neighbourhood,  and  had  treated 
with  deliberate  disregard  a  previous  warning  to 
the  very  plain  effect  that,  "lest  the  soldiers 
should  in  any  tumultuary  or  disorderly  way 
attempt  the  reformation  of  the  Cathedral  Church, 
I  require  you  to  forbear  altogether  your  choir- 
service,  so  nnedifying  and  offensive;  and  this  as 
yoa  shall  answer  it,  if  any  disorder  should 
arise  (hereupon."  Notwithstanding  the  prompt 
procedure  by  which  he  kept  his  word  in  this 
ease,  he  shows  himself,  in  the  following  letter 


SIR  MATTHEW  1 1, U.K. 


not  less  ready  to  protect  any  honest  people  dif- 
fering from  himself  in  regard  to  choir  or  other 
services,  provided  always  they  so  exercised  their 
faith  as  not  to  be  offensive  to  others.  Inter- 
ceding with  a  Royalist  gentleman,  in  the  ad- 
joining (Norfolk)  county,  for  liberty  of  con- 
science to  certain  of  his  tcnonts,  he  writes, — 
"However  the  world  interprets  it,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  solicit  for  such  as  are  anywhere 
under  pressure  of  this  kind;  doing  even  as  1 
would  be  done  by.  Sir,  this  is  a  quarrelsome 
ago,  and  the  anger  seems  to  me  to  be  the  worse, 
where  the  ground  is  difference  of  opinion;  which 
to  cure,  to  hurt  men  in  their  names,  persons,  or 
estates,  will  not  be  found  an  apt  remedy."  In 
his  Letter!  and  Speeches  he  repeatedly  insists 
and  enlarges  on  these  views.  He  started  in  life 
with  them,  and  they  remained  with  him  to  its 
close.  Over  and  over  again,  he  used  noble 
language  like  that  which  he  addressed  to  his 
Parliament  of  1054.  He  would  have  freedom 
for  the  spirits  and  souls  of  men,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  spirits  of  men  are  the  men.  The 
Juiud  was  the  man.    If  that  were  kept  pure  ami 


free,  the  man  signified  somewhat;  but  if  not,  he 
would  fain  see  what  difference  there  was  betwixt 
a  man  and  a  beast.    Nay  he  had  only  some 
activity  to  do  some  more  mischief.  Complaining 
of  thoir  want  of  liberality,  he  said,—"  Is  it  inge- 
nuous to  ask  liberty,  and  not  give  it?  What 
greater   hypocrisy    than    for   those   who  were 
oppressed  by  the  bishops  to  become  the  greater 
oppressors  themselves,  so  soon  as  their  yoke 
was  removed  ?    I  could  wish  that  they  who  call 
for  liberty  now  also  had  not  too  much  of  that 
spirit,  if  the  power  were  in  their  hands.  As 
for  profane  persons,  blasphemers,  such  as  preach 
sedition,  contentious  railers,  evil  speakers,  who 
seek  by  evil  words  to  corrupt  good  manners, 
and  persons  of  loose  conversation,  punishment 
from  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  meet  with 
these.    Because  if  they  pretend  conscience,  yet 
walking  disorderly  and  not  according  but  con- 
trary to  the  Gospel,  and  even  to  natural  lights, 
they  arc  judged  of  all,  and  their  sins  being  open 
make  them  the  subjets  of  the  magistrate's  sword, 
who  ought  not  to  bear  it  in  vaiu."    So  far  as 
possible,  the  administration  of  Cromwell  was 
regulated  by  such   maxims.     He  ruled  freely 
ami  generously  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent 
with  the  temper  of  the  age  and  with  the  security 
of  the  great  interests  represented  in  his  person. 
His  own  safety,  and  the  safety  of  the  measure 
of  freedom  which  he  was  desirous  of  preserving 
to  the  nation,  were  dependent  on  his  retaining  a 
firm  hold  on  the  supreme   power.     To  havo 
allowed  the  power  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
one  of  the  parties  opposed  to  him,  would  havo 
been  to  surrender  himself  and  all  besides  to  a 
rule  which  must  have  been  a  change  immea- 
surably for  tho  worse.    Cavalier  royalists,  Pres- 
byterian royalists,  and  the  stem  and  fanatical 
Republican  party,  wero  bent  on  the  possession  of 
exclusive  power.    The  course  of  the  Protector 
towards  his   Parliaments  and  towards  the  reli- 
gionists of  his  time,  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  coming  in  of  any  such  power.    To  his  clear 
|>crceptiou  and  large  heart,  nothing  was  more 
obvious  than    that   the   alternative  before  the 
country  was,  either  that  all  parties  must  cede 
something  for  the  sake  of  a  common  interest 
and  a  general    settlement,    or  that   some  one 
party,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "would  be 
sure  to  get  into  the  saddle,  and  to  ride  the  rest 
at  pleasure."     All   his   efforts   were  directed 
towards   bringing  about  a  wise  and  equitable 
compromise,  and  so  to  preclude  the  base  servi- 
tude  inseparable    from   the   other  alternative. 
But  the  nation  was  not  able  to  comprehend 
him.    Faction  proved  stronger  than  patriotism. 
The  natural  consequences  were  to  follow. 
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Algernon  Sidney,  staunch  Republican  as  be 
was,  told  Burnet  tbat  tbc  Protector  bad  just 
notions  of  public  liberty.     In  one  respect  at 
least  be  bad  juster  notions  of  liberty  than  his 
Parliaments,  for  he  stood  out  against  then;  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  his  veto  on  acts  of 
persecution  was   one  of   the  powers  which  he 
would  never  relinquish.    "To   save  free  con- 
science" was  the  special  task  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  one  who  well  understood  the  inter- 
ests of  freedom  of  conscience;  and  he  seems  to 
have  performed  that  work  faithfully,  according 
to  his  lights;  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  were  not  those  of  an  inspired  hero,  but 
those  of  an  uninspired  Puritan  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  believing  in   the  necessity  of 
dogma,  and  believing  also,  in  witchcraft,  as  did 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  many  other  good  men. 
Theoretically,  his  toleration  embraced  only  Pro- 
testants and  Trinitarians,  all  sects  of  whom  ho 
desired  to  see  not  only  at  peace  with  each  other; 
but  united,  in  spite  of  those  secondary  differences 
which  he  deemed  of  no   importance  compared 
with  the  vital  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  greatness  of  his  nature  carried  him 
beyond  his   theory,   and  in  all  cases  he  was 
practically   the   enemy    of    persecution.  He 
snatched  Biddle,  the  Socinian,  from  the  fangs 
of  Parliament,  placed  him  in  mild  continement, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  was  safe,  set  htm  free.  He 
tried  to  procure  the  formal  re-admission  of  the 
Jews  to  England,  from  which  they  had  been 
banished  since  the    time   of  Edward  I.,  and, 
failing  in  this,  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
London  merchants  and  the  bigotry  of  leading 
divines,    he    protected   individual   Jcwb  who 
nettled  in  this  country.     He  left  the  Roman 
Catholics  practically  unmolested  in  conscience 
and  in  their  private  worship,  while  they  were 
bunting  Protestants   wherever  ihey    had  the 
power,  though  he  could  not  have  permitted  the 
open  celebration  of  the  mass  without  causing  a 
popular  outbreak.    The  persecution  of  CatLolic 
priests,  which  had  been  going  on  during  the 
latter  days  of  the  Parliament,  abated  when  he 
became  Protector.     At  one  time  he  launched 
some  fierce  ordinances  both  against  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Anglicans,  not  on  account  of  their 
religions  opinions  but  on  account  of  their  poli- 
tical plots  and  insurrections.     Generally,  the 
Anglicans  enjoyed  under  him  as  much  liberty 
as  they  could  expect,  when  the  foot  of  Laud 
had  but  just  been  taken  front  the  neck  of  the 
nation.     All  sects,  even  the  most  unpopular, 
even  those  which  the  Protector  himself  had  the 
bitterest    reason   to  hate,  as  the  nurseries  not 
only  of  hi*  political  opponents,  hntnf  the 


who  sought  his  life,  were  sure  of  obtaining  the 
utmost  measure  of  freedom  which  could  then 
be  expected;  provided  only  tbat  they  abstained 
from  active  attempts  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. The  Presbyterians,  who  had  persecuted 
Cromwell  with  unrelenting  malignity,  were  never 
persecuted  by  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  scheme 
of  Church  polity  comprehended  them,  and  he 
was  most  desirous  that  they  should  come  in.  It 
was  in  this  matter  of  freedom  of  conscience 
that  the  man  was  most  before  his  age,  and  that 
momentous  issues  hung  upon  his  life.  There  is 
every  ground  for  believing  that  this  was  the 
toleration  not  of  indifference,  but  of  honest  and 
strong  conviction.  Much  as  his  mind  bail 
grown  in  stature,  he  remained  to  the  last  true 
to  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  had  been  the 
spring  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  At  the  same 
time,  he  manifested  sympathy  with  goodness  and 
true  piety  wherever  these  were  found,  and 
appreciated  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  when  the  popular  religions 
sentiment,  aroused  by  certain  extravagances, 
ran  in  an  opposite  direction.  Even  Richard 
Baxter,  while  admitting  the  bare  possibility  of 
salvation  to  Separatists  and  Anabaptists,  doomed 
all  Quakers,  without  reserve,  to  certain  perdi- 
tion. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
born  at  Drayton,  in  July  1624.  His  origin 
and  the  commencement  of  his  preaching  are 
thus  described  by  Neal  in  the  "History  of  the 
Puritans:" — "His  father,  being  a  poor  weaver, 
pnt  him  apprentice  to  a  country  shoe-maker; 
but  having  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind  for  religion, 
he  went  away  from  his  master,  and  wandered  up 
and  down  the  country  like  an  hermit,  in  a 
leathern  doublet:  at  length,  his  friends,  hearing 
he  was  at  London,  persuaded  him  to  return 
home,  and  settle  in  some  regular  course  of 
employment;  but  after  he  had  been  some  months 
in  the  country,  he  went  from  his  friends  a 
second  time  in  the  year  1646,  and  threw  off  all 
further  attendance  on  the  public  service  in  the 
churches.    Tho  reasons  he  gave  for  his  conduct 


were,  because  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a 
learned  education  at  the  university  was  no  qua- 
lification for  a  minister;  but  that  all  depended 
on  the  anointing  of  the  spirit,  and  that  God  who 
made  the  world  did  not  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands.  In  1647,  he  travelled  into  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  walking  through 
divers  towns  and  villages,  which  way  soever  his 
mind  turned,  in  a  solitary  manner.  He  fasted 
much,  and  walked  often  abroad  in  retired  places, 
with  no  other  conqwnion  but  his  Bible.  He 
would  sometimes  sit  in  a  hollow  tree  all  day, 
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and  frequently  walk  about  the  fields  in  the  night 
like  a  man  possessed  with  deep  melancholy. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year  he  began 
first  to  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  others,  the  prin- 
cipal argument  of  his  discourse  being,  that 
people  should  receive  the  inward  divine  teachings 
of  the  Lord,  and  take  that  for  their  rule." 

Fox  avowed  and  practised  most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  at  present  distinguish  his  accre- 
dited followers;  and  delivered  himself  on  those 
matters  as  one  taught  "by  the  divine  light  of 
Christ."  His  first  attempt  to  correct  the  clergy, 
while  discharging  their  duty  in  the  pulpit,  was 
at  Nottingham,  in  1648,  and  was  followed  by 
some  harsh  treatment  from  the  magistrates;  the 
second  was  at  Mansfield,  where  the  people  thrust 
him  into  the  stocks,  and,  after  inflicting  con- 
siderable injury  on  his  person,  drove  him  from 
the  town.  In  such  treatment,  Fox  and  his 
converts  saw  only  the  recurrence  of  evils  whieh 
had  been  endured  by  greater  apostles  before 
them;  the  errors  of  the  times  being  hardly  less 
removed,  in  their  view,  from  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel,  than  was  the  Judaism  or  the  Heathenism 
against  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  wore  com- 
missioned to  deliver  their  protest.  Their  usual 
exhortation  was  that  men  should  not  attend  to 
hireling  priests,  but  should  follow  the  light 
within  them,  confiding  in  that  light  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  appointed 
interpreter  of  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Scandalized 
by  the  abuse  of  holidays,  and  by  the  super- 
stitious importance  attached  to  religious  cere- 
monies, they  proceeded  far  toward  an  entire 
proscription  of  all  such  institutes,  looking  more 
to  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  them, 
than  to  external  regulations  and  observances  of 
any  kind.  From  the  outset  of  his  public  career, 
Fox  discontinued  the  use  of  outward  marks  of 
respect.  He  says  in  his  Journal  for  1648, — 
"When  the  Lord  sent  me  forth  into  the  world, 
he  forbid  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or 
low,  and  I  was  required  to  'thee'  and  'thou'  all 
men  and  women,  without  any  respect  to  rich 
or  poor,  great  or  small;  and  as  I  travelled  up 
and  down,  I  was  not  to  bid  people  good-morrow 
or  good-evening,  neither  might  I  bow  or  scrape 
with  my  leg  to  any  one;  and  this  made  the 
sects  and  professions  to  rage."  Nothing  pro- 
bably conduced  so  much  to  the  virulent  perse- 
cution of  the  Quakers  as  their  refusal  of  such 
tokens  of  respect,  which  persons  in  office  inter- 
preted into  wilful  contempt;  except  it  was  in 
later  times,  their  conscientious  refusal  to  take  any 
oath,  which  involved  them  in  the  beavy  penalties 
attaching  to  a  refusal  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance 
aud  supremacy. 


The  strong  feelings  entertained  again*!  the 
Quakers  arose  from  various  cause*.  Their  doc- 
trines were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  some 
influential  persons,  and  were  indirectly  sub- 
versive of  many  institutions  of  the  State.  They 
attached  themselves  to  none  of  the  political 
parties  of  the  day,  but  denounced  with  equal 
severity  what  they  regarded  as  the  pri  le  and 
the  worldlings  of  all.  They  attempted  to  refine 
and  spiritualize  religion  Iwyond  the  capabilities 
of  man's  nature,  and  in  their  solicitude  to  ad- 
vance his  good  they  despised  means  essential 
to  success.  It  was  their  calamity  to  be  mis- 
understood by  the  men  of  that  day;  and,  chafed 
by  oppression,  they  sometimes  committed  indis- 
cretions which  afforded  to  their  persecutors  an 
excuse  for  inflicting  yet  greater  wrongs.  They 
often  interrupted  the  regular  services  of  other 
religious  communities,  and  "bore  their  testi- 
mony," as  they  phrased  it,  against  those  who 
differed  from  them;  not  always  expressing  or 
comporting  themselves  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  or  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  In  the 
condemnation  of  their  |K>rsecutors,  however,  it 
would  be  uncandid  to  overlook  the  questionable 
forms  in  which  the  principles  of  Fox  and  his 
adherents  first  apjwarcd;  the  extravagances  with 
which  they  were  sometimes  associated;  and  the 
uncharitable  and  sweeping  censuro  pronounced 
by  them  on  all  other  religionists. 

During  the  Protectorate,  these  people  had 
their  separate  assemblies,  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  country,  where  large  numbers  attended. 
But  their  spirit  was  not  to  be  confined  within 
such  limits.  The  churches  to  which  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  State  were  accustomed  to 
resort,  and  the  House  of  Parliament  itself,  were 
sometimes  selected  by  persons  of  this  class  as 
the  places  in  which  it  behoved  them  to  give 
expression  to  their  sentiments.  On  one  occasion, 
a  female  forced  her  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  a  trencher  in  her  hand,  and 
breaking  it  in  pieces  before  the  members,  ex- 
claimed,— "So  shall  ye  be  broken."  One  man, 
having  solicited  without  effect  the  aid  of  Cromwell 
on  behalf  of  his  suffering  brethren  removed  his 
cap  from  his  head,  and  tearing  it  into  several 
parts,  cried  out, — "So  shall  thy  government  be 
torn  from  thee  and  thine  house."  Another, 
whose  proceedings,  however,  were  disowned  by 
the  body,  professed  to  have  been  taught  by 
inspiration  that,  he  should  kill  all  the  members 
of  Parliament;  and  he  appeared,  accordingly, 
at  the  door  of  the  House  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand.  Several  persons  were  wounded 
before  this  madtuan  could  be  disarmed.  Besides 
these   instances,  there  were   others   of  gross 
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indecorum,  (if  the  report.-  concerning  the  early 
Quakers  be  true,)  which  called  for  interposition 
ami  restraint  in  the  interests  of  pttbllO  order  and 
decency;  but  it  Would  bo  unjust  to  charge  upon 
an  entire    community   the   extravagances  and 
improprieties  of  individuals,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  James   Naylor   shortly    afterwards,  remon- 
strances and  protests  were  not  wanting  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  among  the  .Society  of 
Friends.    It  is  easy,  however,    to  understand 
how  Major-General  Goffe  should  write  to  Secre- 
tary Thurloe  in   January,   1656, — "Fox,  and 
two  more  eminent  northern  Quakers  are  now 
in  this  country,  doing  much  work  for  the  devil, 
and  delude  many  simple  nonls;  and  at  the  same 
time,  there  are  base  hooks  against  the  Lord 
Protector  dispersed   among   the  Churches.  I 
have  some  thoughts  to  lay  Fox  and  his  com- 
panions by  the  heels,  if  I  see  a  good  oppor- 
tunity."    Fox  was  brought  to    London,  and 
was  sent  for  to  Whitehall.    Cromwell  received 
him  while  drawing;  and  the  valet  in  attend- 
ance, one  Harvey,  "had  been  a  little  among 
Friends,"   but   was   disobedient,"   says  Fox. 
"  1  had  much  discourse   with  the  Protector," 
Fox  relates;  "explaining  what  I  and  Friends 
had  been  led  to  think  concerning  Christ  and 
His  apostles  of  old  time,  and  His  priests  and 
ministers  of  new.    I  exhorted  him  to  keep  in 
the  fear  of  God,  whereby   he    might  receive 
wisdom  from  God,  which   wonld  be  a  useful 
guidance   for   any  sovereign   person.    To  all 
which,  the  Protector  carried  himself  with  much 
moderation;  as  I  spake,  he  several  times  said, 
—  That  is  very  good,'  and,  —  'That  is  true.' 
Other  persons  coming  in,  'persons  of  quality, 
so  called,  I  w«s  for  retiring.    He  caught  me 
by  the  hand,  and  with   tears  in  his  eyes,  said, 
— 'Come  again   to  "my   house!    If   thou  and 
I  were  but  an  hour  of   a  day  together,  we 
should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other.    I  wish  no 
more  harm  to  thee  than  to  my  own  soul;'" 
and  he  set  Fox  at   liberty, — a  proof  of  his 
tolerance,  although  Fox  intimates  in  his  Journal 
that  Friends  continued  to   be  molested  in  the 
provinces.     Thrice   afterwards   did    Fox  sec 
Cromwell;  the  last  time  a  few  days  only  before 
his  decease,  when,  as  Fox  expresses  it, — "Be- 
fore I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  lifeguard,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death 
go  forth  against  him;  and  when  I  came  to  him 
be  looked  like  a  dead  man.    After  I  had  laid 
the  sufferings  of  Friends  before  him,  and  had 
warned  him  according  as  I  was  moved  to  speak 
to  him,  he  bade  me  come  to  his  house." 
.  From  1648,  until  within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,  Fox's  career  was  made  up  of  travel,  dis- 


putation, and  imprisonment.  Ho  several  times 
visited  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  1671. 
made  a  voyage  to  the  American  colonics 
Wherever  he  went,  he  left  abiding  traces  of 
his  preaching  and  personal  influence.  Quaker 
meeting-houses  were  first  established  in  L  inen- 
shire  and  the  adjacent  parts  in  1652,  and  five 
years  later  the  congregations  were  organized 
into  one  body  for  purposes  of  correspondence, 
charity,  and  the  maintenance  of.  uniform  dis- 
cipline. The  term  "Quaker"  first  arose  at 
Derby  in  1650,  on  the  occasion  of  Fox  being 
brought  before  one  Justice  Bonnet,  "who  was 
the  first  that  called  us  '  Quakers,'  because  I  bid 
them  tremble  at  the  Word  of  the  Lord."  In 
1677,  and  again,  in  1681,  Fox  visited  the 
Netherlands,  where  his  tenets  had  taken  deep 
root.  After  this,  his  constitution  being  shat- 
tered by  the  hardships  and  toils  of  nearly  forty 
years'  labour,  he  desisted  from  travelling,  but- 
continued  to  preach  occasionally  in  London  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death  in  January  1691. 

The  religious  tenets  and  the  benevolent  prac- 
tice of  this  estimable  body  of  Christians  are 
generally  known.  Their  consistent  testimony  and 
their  patient  suffering  will  have  to  be  described 
subsequently;  but  it  is  alike  a  pleasure  and 
an  act  of  justice  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
already  expressed  by  competent  judges  to  the 
great,  continuous,  and  self-denying  labours  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  cause  of  philan- 
thropy and  education. 

While  the  Protector  conld  understand  and 
appreciate  the  conduct  of  men  like  George  Fox, 
he  instinctively  perceived  that  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  some  of  the  fanatical  sectaries  of 
the  day  tended  to  confusion,  anarchy,  and  turbu- 
lence; and  he  was  determined  to  suppress  all 
this,  as  a  solemn  public  duty.  In  this  is  to  be 
found  the  reason  of  his  policy  towards  the 
notorious  Fifty-Monarchy  men.  Thoy  were  so 
called,  because  they  maintained  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  that  the  fifth  universal  mon- 
archy, to  succeed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  was  the  fourth,  was  to  be  a  monarchy 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High,  under  which  all  the  forms  of  violence 
and  suffering  hitherto  attendant  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  world  were  to  cease.  Hut  it  was 
maintained  that  the  setting  up  of  this  new  species 
of  government  was  io  be  accomplished  by  tho 
assistance  of  the  sword,  and  it  was  deemed  proper 
that  the  usual  worldly  expedients  should  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  securing  partisans  to 
this  great  enterprise.  The  leader  of  this  sect, 
in  1657,  was  one  Vernier,  a  wine  cooper;  but  in 
that  year  a  sort  of  coalition  was  formed  between 
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these  fanatics  and  sonic  discontented  men  in 
the  army;  an  i  measures  were  taken  to  com- 
mence a  general  attack  njion  the  government. 
In  itt)  manifesto,  this  |>arty  declared  Cromwell 
to  have  become  an  apostate,  from  the  time  of 
dissolving  the  Little  Parliament,  and  pro|K)sed 
to  place  the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  sanhodrim  of  such  men  as  were 
convened  in  that  assembly, — men  who  should 
acknowledge  the  Itiblc  and  its  Author  as  only 
sii|KTior  to  themselves,  and  who  would  be  care- 
(hi  to  deduce  all  their  laws  from  the  Scriptnres 
alone.  But  in  this  conspiracy,  though  much 
was  done  upon  the  ordinary  grounds  of  pru- 
dence to  ensure  success,  more  was  left  to  be 
supplied  by  that  supernatural  power  which  was 
expected  to  influence  the  hearts  of  multitudes 
as  soon  as  the  standard  of  the  new  kingdom 
should  be  unfurled.  Cromwell  was  not  ignorant 
of  these  proceedings,  and  by  seizing  some  of  the 
leaders  at  their  place  of  rendezvous,  frustrated 
all  their  designs.  None  were  executod,  or  oven 
brought  to  trial.  They  were  simply  prevented 
from  doing  mischief  in  the  future.  Vcnnor, 
however,  was  hung  in  the  early  mouths  of  the 
Restoration,  for  a  similar  attempt. 

It  was  this  law  of  self-preservation,  together 
with  his  strong  feeling  as  a  Protestant,  that  gave 
limits  to  Cromwell's  system  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, lie  not  only  prohibited  the  public  exercise 
of  the  Catholic  worship,  but  concurred  in  ex- 
cluding that  class  of  professors  from  all  places 
of  public  trust,  and  in  depriving  them  of  their 
elective  franchise.  Even  prelacy  and  tho  liturgy 
were  proscrilwd.  The  law,  however,  as  it  related 
to  worship  according  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  was  not  strictly  enforced.  There  were 
instances  in  which  that  worship  was  openly  and 
regularly  performed,  even  in  tho  heart  of  tho 
capital,  without  molestation.  The  ruler  who 
protected  as  far  as  possible  the  rights  of  the 
Quaker,  the  .Socinian,  and  oven  of  the  Jew, 
will  not  bo  supposed  by  impartial  persons  to 
have  had  any  strong  objection  of  a  religious 
nature  to  the  toleration  of  a  liturgy,  or  of  an 
episcopalian  clergy.  The  political  disaffection 
manifested  by  that  class  of  persons  was  regarded, 
after  much  experiment,  as  an  evil  which  no 
lenient  treatment  was  likely  to  subdue,  and 
their  continual  plot  tings  to  escape  from  the 
control  of  the  existing  government  only  served 
to  place  them  in  more  rigorous  subjection  to  it. 
The  Church  Establishment  was  in  effect  Pres- 
byterian; but  the  parochial  cures  were  not 
confined  to  ministers  of  that  class.  Cromwell 
was  disposed  to  concede  the  utmost  licence  to 
Protestant  sects,  so  long  as  they  were  found 


conducting  themselves  peaceably  towards  his 
government  Mr.  llallam  remarks,  —  "It  is 
somewhat  bold  in  Anglican  writers  to  complain, 
as  they  now  and  then  do,  of  the  persecution 
they  suffered  at  this  period,  when  we  consider 
whnt  ha  I  been  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  before, 
and  what  it  was  afterwards.    I  do  not  know 


BISIIOr  JBRKMY  TAYLOR. 

that  any  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  imprisoned  under  the  Commonwealth,  except 
for  some  political  reason;  certain  it  is  the  gaols 
were  not  filled  with  them."  From  so  severe  a 
judge  as  Mr.  llallam,  this  is  no  mean  praise. 
When  neither  Catholics  nor  Episcopalians  were 
in  question,  and  when  the  quarrel  lay  between 
the  various  sects  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  revolution,  Cromwell  was  more  bold  in  his 
adherence  to  hiB  own  maxims;  he  effectually 
protected  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Ann- 
baptists,  Millenarians,  and  sectaries  of  every 
kind  against  one  another;  reminding  them  that 
it  was  not  long  since  they  had  all  been  perse- 
cuted together,  and  that  they  mutually  owed 
charity  and  support.  And  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  political  dis- 
orders, or  revolting  scandals,  to  repress  the 
excesses  of  frenzied  or  licentious  mysticism,  In- 
still acted  with  gnat  gentleness  towards  the 
leaders  of  the  misguided  sectaries.  In  these 
respects,  like  Milton,  he  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  age,  even  in  advance,  in  practice,  of  the 
theory  propounded  in  Dr  Jeremy  Taylor's 
celebrated  work  on  "The  Liberty  of  Prophe- 
sying;" first  published  in  1647.  This  was 
written,  according  to  tho  Dedication,  during 
tho  author's  retirement  in  Wales,  whither  he 
had  been  driven  "by  this  great  storm  which 
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hath  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  Church  all  in  j  .surfer  it  iu  him.  If,  on  the  other  side,  those 
pieces."  The  work  is  a  diffuse  expansion  of  a  J  of  the  Anabaptist  shall  be  censuring  the  godly 
maxim  derived  from  the  Arminian  divines,  who  i  ministers  of  the  nation  who  profess  under  that 


owed  it  to  Erasmus,  that  the  fundamental  truths  '  of  Independency;  or  if  those  that  profess  under 

Presbytery  shall  be  reproaching  or  speaking 
evil  of  them,  traducing  and  censuring  of  them, 
as  I  would  not  be  willing  to  see  the  day  when 
England  shall  bo  in  the  power  of  Presbytery  to 
impose  upon  the  consciences  of  others  that 
profess  faith  in  Christ,  so  I  will  not  endure  any 
reproach  to  them.  But  God  give  us  hearts  and 
spirits  to  keep  things  equal ,  which ,  truly,  I 
must  profess  to  you,  hath  been  my  temper.  I 
have  had  6ome  boxes  and  rebukes  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other;  some  censuring  me  for 
Presbytery;  others  as  an  inletter  to  all  the  sects 
and  heresies  of  the  nation.  I  have  borne  my 
reproach:  but  I  have,  through  God's  mercy,  not 
been  unhappy  in  hindering  any  one  religion  to 

impose  upon  another          And,  if  it  shall  be 

found  to  be  the  Civil  Magistrate's  real  endeav- 
our to  keep  all  professing  Christians  in  this 
relation  to  one  another;  not  Buffering  any  to 
any  or  do  what  will  justly  provoke  the  others; 
I  think  he  that  would  have  more  liberty  than 
this,  is  not  worthy  of  any." 

In  the  same  speech  he  says,— "For  my  part, 
I  should  think  I  ware  very  treacherous  if  I  took 
away  tithes,  till    I  see  the  legislative  power 

settle  maintenance  to  ministers  anothor  way  

Truly,  I  think  all  such  practices  and  proceed- 
ings should  be  discountenanced."  On  the  action 
of  the  "Triers"  he  also  remarked, — "I  appeal 
unto  your  consciences  whether  or  no  there 
been  an  honest  care  taken  for  the  ejecting  of 
scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  bringing  in  of 
them  that  have  passed  an  approbation  ?  I  dare 
say,  such  an  approbation  as  never  passed  in 

England  before          I  think  there  hath  been 

a  conscience  exercised,  both  by  myself  and 
the  ministers,  towards  them  that  have  been 
approved." 

Warbnrton  says,  in  his  note  on  a  passage  in 
Ncal,  that  "the  Presbyterian  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  established  religion  during  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth."  But,  as  coercive 
discipline  and  Bynodical  government  were  no 
small  intents  and  purposes  of  that  religion,  this 
assertion  requires  to  be  modified.  Besides,  there 


of  Christianity  are  comprised  in  a  narrow  coin- 
pa**,  not  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Apostles'  creed;  that  all  beyond  is  matter  of 
disputation,  and  is  too  uncertain  to  warrant 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  differ  from 
generally  received  opinions.  Taylor  alleges  that 
he  wrote  the  work  iu  order  to  procure  toleration 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  overthrown  it.  Mr.  Hallam's  judg- 
ment is  that  "there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
whole  treatise  which  could  have  been  written 
with  the  view  that  Taylor  pretends... It  is  with 
regret  we  are  compelled  to  confess  some  want 
of  ingenuousness  in  this  part  of  Taylor's  pro- 
ceedings. No  one  reading  the  'Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying* can  perceive  that  it  had  the  slightest 
bearing  on  auy  toleration  that  the  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  time  of  Civil  War,  might  ask 
of  her  victorious  enemies...  I  must  acknowledge 
that  Taylor's  fairness  does  not  seem  his  char- 
acteristic quality."  (Lit.  of  Europe;  Fourth 
Edition,  ii.  351,  353,  354.) 

In  his  opening  speech  to  his  Second  Parlia- 
ment (September  17,  1656)  Cromwell  said, — 
"Our  practice  since  the  last  Parliament  hath 
been  to  let  all  this  nation  see  that  whatever 
nsions  to  religion  would  continue  quiet  and 
iblc,  they  should  enjoy  conscience  and 
liberty  to  themselves,  and  not  to  make  religion 
a  pretence  for  arms  and  blood.  Truly  we  have 
suffered  them,  and  that  cheerfully,  so  to  enjoy 
their  own  liberties.  Whatsover  is  contrary,  let 
the  pretence  be  never  so  specious,  if  it  tend  to 
combination,  to  interests  and  factions,  we  shall 
not  care,  by  the  grace  of  God,  whom  we  meet 
withal.  And  tiuly,  1  am  against  all  liberty  of 
conscience  repugnant  to  this.  If  men  will  pro- 
fess,— be  they  those  under  Baptism,  be  they 
those  of  the  Independent  judgment  simply,  or 
of  the  Presbyterian  judgment, — in  the  name  of 
God,  encourage  them,  countenance  them:  so 
long  as  they  do  plainly  continue  to  be  thankful 
to  God,  and  to  make  use  of  the  liberty  given 
them  to  enjoy  their  own  consciences....  Whoever 
hath  faith  in  Christ,  let  his  form  be  what  it 
will;  he  walking  peaceably,  without  prejudice1  were  many  ministers  of  the  Independent  sect  in 
to  others  under  other  forms, — it  is  a  debt  due  benefices,  some  of  whom  probably  had  never 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  He  will  require  it,  if  a  |  received  ordination.  "Both  Baptists  and  Inde- 
Christian  may  not  enjoy  his  liberty.  If  a  man  '  pendents,"  says  a  very  well  informed  writer  of 
of  one  form  will  be  trampling  upon  the  heels  of  the  latter  denomination,  "were  in  the  practice 
another  form, — if  an  Independent,  for  example,  j  of  accepting  the  livings;  that  is,  the  temporal- 
will  despise  him  under  Baptism,  and  will  revile  ities  of  the  Church.  They  did  not,  however, 
him,  and  reproach  and  provoke  him, — I  will  not  I  view  themselves  as  pnrish  ministers,  and  as  bound 

of  England.  HL  17 
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to  administer  all  the  ordinances  of  religion  to  threatened  dangers  in  England  from  cavaliers 
the  parish  population.  Thoy  occupied  the  and  Nectaries.  "Certain  it  is,  there  was  not 
parochial  edifices,  and  received  a  portion  of  the   long  since,  an  endeavour  to  make  an  insur- 

l  it  lies  for  their  maintenane.  ;  but  in  all  other   rection  in  England          Il  was  intended  first  to 

respects  acted  according  to  their  own  principles."  |  the  assassination  of  my  person,  which  1  would 
•This  occurs  in  Orme's  Life  of  Owen;  and  the  I  not  remember  as  anything  at  all  considerable 
writer  thinks  that  sued  a  practice  would  have  I  to  myself  or  to  you;  for  they  would  have  had 
produced  very  serious  evils,  if  not  happily  ',  to  cut  throats  beyond  human  calculation  before 
checked  by  the  Restoration*  "During  the  !  they  could  hare  been  able  to  effect  their 
Commonwealth,"  he  observes  afterwards,  "no  j  design."  (The  reference  here  is  to  an  attempted 
ystem  of  Church  government  can  be  considered  rising  at  Salisbury,  under  one  I'enruddock,  and 
having  been  properly  or  fully  established,  to  sundry  plots  concocted  abroad;  all  of  which 
The  Presbyterians  if  any,  enjoyed  this  had  been  frustrated;  but  which  were  indeed 
distinction"  very  serious  and  threatening  dangers.)  "There 

is  a  generation  of  men  in  this  nation  who  cry 
1  up  nothing  but  righteousness  and  justice  and 

CII  iPTER  VII  liberty   They  were  known  to  shake  hands 

with  all  the  scum  ami  dirt  of  this  nation  to  put 
SiCOHd  Parliament   uf  the  Protectorate.     Com-  :  ^  {  >  ^  ^          A(  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

welt's  Opening  Speech.    Certificate  <!/  |  Cavaliers  were  risen,  this  party  had  prepare,!  a 


s 


rejitseil  to  certain  wankers.  Make's  virion/  at 
.Santa  Cm::  His  death.  Itetiyiom  intolerance 
of  the  Parliament:  James  Xai/tnr.    The  Crown 


declaration  against  all  the  things  that  bad  been 
transacted,  and  called  them  by  I  know  not 
what,-  -'tyranny,'  'oppression,'  things  'against. 


ofered  to  Cromwell     "77,    UumbU  Address  |  ^  <>f  ^  gttl)jcL.l;.  „,„,  what  was 

and  /lemons!  ranee."  Cromwell',  hesdalva,  re,,h/.    ^  ^    ^  u,  jom  th0  Cavaliers  to 

Conference*  with  the  House.  Opposition  of |  ^  ^  ^  ^^jn  uf  a„  t,,)lgc  (h|ngS| 
leading  Officers.    He  finally  refuses  the  oj}er.  whiJh  Wl.re  llot  w,  Mnall  or  contemptible  as  some 

Again  installed  as  Lad  Protector.  ^  ^  ^  ^  h(,  ^ 

a.u.  Hub,  lbfi7.  "When  we  knew  all  these  designs;  when  we 

The  Second  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate  f„und  that  the  cavaliers  would  not  be  quiet; 
assembled  on  Wednesday,  September  17,  lo'ob.  *hen  that  insurrection  was,  and  we  saw  it  in 
iJr.  John  Owen,  the  renowned  Independent  all  the  roots  and  the  grounds  of  it,  we  did  find 
divine,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  Uni-  out  a  little  poor  invention  which  I  hear  has 
ver--.il),  preached  a  sermon  before  the  members  |  been  much  regretted;  which  was,  the  erecting 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  from  uf  youmisjor.genewds,  lo  have  a  little  inspection 
Isaiah  xiv.  u'2;  alter  which  they  were  addressed  upon  the  people  thus  divided,  thus  discontented, 
in   the  Painted  Chamber  by  Cromwell.     The  j  tbus  dissatisfied  into  divers  interests, — and  the 


room  was  crowded  and  the  weather  was  sultry,  working  of  the  Popish  party          Truly,  I  think 

and  he  announced  an  intention  of  being  brief;  if  ever  anything  were  justifiable  as  to  necessity, 

but,  as  on  similar  occasions,  he  forgot  this  in  and  honest  in  every  respect,  this  was;    and  I 

his  deep  purpose  ami  solemn  feeling  as  he  pro-  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as  with 

cceded  to  enlarge  upon  the  matters  that  crowded  anything  1  ever  undertook          And  truly,  if 

in  upou  him.    "Truly,  our  business  is  to  speak  any  men  be  angry  at  it,  1  am  plain,  and  shall 

to  things,— things  that  concern  these  interests:  use  a  homely  expression,—  *  Lei  him  turn  the 

— the  glory  of  Cod  and  lbs  peculiar  interest  in  buckle  of  his  girdle  behind  him.'     If  this  were 

the  world,   which  is  mure  extensive  than  the  1  to  be  done  again,  I  would  do  it          Will;  your 

people  uf  all  these  three  nations  with  the  appur-  danger  is  as  you  have  seen,  ami  truly,  1  am 

tenanccs  or  the  countries  and  places  belonging  sorry  it  is  so  great.     But  I  wish  it  to  cause  no 

unto  them."     He  spoke  «,f  the  dangers  that  despondency;  as,  truly,  1  think  it  will  not;  for 

threatened  the  nation  from  wicked  nun  at  home  we  arc  Englishmen;  that  is  one  good  fact.  And 

and    abroad,    who    haled    all    godliness.     lie  if  God  give   a  nation  the  properly   of  valour 

instanced  at  considerable  length  the  enmity  of  and  courage,  it  is  honour  and  a   mercy.  And 

Spain;  as  referred  to  in  the  fifth  chapter;  and  much  more.     Because  you    all,    1    hope,  are 

was  at  great  pains   to   avow  and  defend  bis  Christian  men,  who   know  Jesus   Christ,  and 

opinion  that  the  Pupal  interest  was  essentially  know  lhat  cause  which  hath  been  mentioned 

and  of  necessity  opposed  lo  the    interests  of  I  to  you  this  day." 

all  Protestants.    He  referred  to  troubles  and  I     Cromwell  proceeded  to  speak   of  remedies: 
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— "  I  do  believe,  truly,  upon  serious  and  deli-  end,  it  were  not  an  extravagant  thin™  for  me 
berate  Consideration  (hat  a  true  Reformation,  'to  curse  myself;  because  I  know  God  will  eurse 
as  it  may,  and  will  through  (tod's  acceptance    me,  if  I  have          I  do  know  what  1  say.  When 


and  by  the  endeavours  of  his  poor  ser- 
vants, be,  will  be  pleasing  in  His  sight;  Mid 
will  prove  not  only  what  shall  avert  (he  pre- 


I  speak  of  these  things,  I  speak  my  hear!  he- 
fore  God.  If  I  spoke  other  than  the  affections 
are!  seerets  of  my  heart,  I  know  he  would  not 


sent  danger,  but  be  a  worthy  return  for  all  the  j  bear  it  at  my  bauds.    Therefore,  in  the  fear 

blessings  and  mercies  which  you  have  received.  (  and  name  of  God,  go  on,  with  love  aikd  integ- 

So,  in  my  conscience,  if  I  were  put  to  show  it  rity,  against  whatever  arises  contrary  (o  those 

this  hour  where  the  security   of  these  nations  ends  which  you  know  and  have  been  told  of; 

will  lie? — forces,  amis,  watchings,  po»t,  strength;  and  the  blessing  of  God  go  with  yon,    -and  the 

your  being  and  freedom;  be  as  politic  and  dili-  blessing  of  God  will  go  with  you!" 

gent  and  as  vigilant  as  you  can  be,   1  would  The  speech  being  ended,  the  members  repaired 

say  in  my  conscience,  anil  as  before  Almighty  to  the   House  to  elect  a  Speaker.     Not  all  of 

Ood  I  speak   it, — I   think   your   Reformation  them  found  admission,  however,    for  soldiers 

if  it  be  honest  and  tin-rough  and  just,  will  be  were  stationed  at  the  doors  to  exclude  all  who 

your  best  security."     lie  applied   this  to  the  were  not  provided  with  a  certificate  in  the  fol- 

region  of  morals  and  manners,  and  urged  the  j  lowing  form: — "County  of  .    These  are 

discountenancing  of  profaneness,  disorder,  ami  to  certify  that                is  returned   by  indeu- 

wickedness  in  all  places.    "Make  it  a  shame  to  ture  one  ,,f  the  knights  to  serve  in  the  pre- 

*ee  men  bold  in  sin  and  of  profaneness,  ami  God  sent    Parliament    for    the    said    county,  and 

will  bless  you         Truly,  these  things  do  respect  |  approved    by   his    Highness's    Council.  Nath. 

the  souls  of  men,  and  the  spirits;  which  arc  Tayler,  Clerk  of  the  Commonwealth  in  Clian- 
the  men.    The  inind  is  the  man.    If  that  be  ,  eery."   Of  the  four  hundred  members  returned, 

kept  pure,  a  man  signifies  somewhat;  if  not,  I  upwards  of  ninety  failed  to  obtain  this  doeu- 
wnuld  vi  ry  fain  see  what  difference  there  is  (  meut,  and  were  not  allowed  to  sit.  Sixty-five 

betwixt  him  and  a  beast.    He  hath  only  some  of  these  addressed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to 

activity  to  do  some  more  mischief."    The  work  the  Speaker,  and  the  House  ordered  the  pro. 

uf  Reformation  should  also  proceed  to  the  Law:  ductiou  of  the  indentures  of  return,   and  then 

"I  think  I  may  say   it,   I   have   as   eminent  inquired  of  the  Council  why  the  certificate  was 

judges  in  this  land  as  have  been  had  for  these  withheld.    In  reply,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  one  of 

many  years,"  but  "  there  are  wicked  and  abomin-  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  "showed 

able  laws  which  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter,  that  according  to  the  Instrument  of  Government 
To  hang  a  man  for  six-aiid-eight-pence  and  I  '  only  such  persons  Bhould  be  elected  to  serve  in 

know  not  what;  to  hang  for  a  trifle  and  acquit  Parliament  hs  were  of  known  integrity,  rearing 

murder,    is    iu    the  ministration   of  the    Law  God,  and  of  good  conversation;  and  that  the 

through  the   ill-framing  of  it.     To  seo  men  Council  were  authorized  and  directed  to  ascer- 

lose  their  lives  for   petty  matters,   -this   is   a  lain  whether  the  persons  elected  possessed  the 

thing  God  will  reckon  for;  and   I  wish  it  may  needful  qualifications.     On  this  it  was  resolved 

not  lie  upon  this  nation  a  day  longer  than  you  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  twenty-nine 

have  an  opportunity  to  give  a  remedy;  and  I  that  "the  excluded  members  be  referred  to  the 

hope    1  shall   cheerfully  join    with  you  in  it.  Council  for  approbation  and  that  the  House  do 

This  hath  been  a  great  grief  to  many  honest  proceed  with  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation." 

hearts,— and  rectify  it."    He  then  appealed  to  The  object  of  this  meiusiire  was  to  prevent, 

their  patriotism   and  to    their  love  of  justice  if  possible,  a  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  of  the 

ami    holiness   to  attempt  gnat  things  for  the  hist  Parliament,  by  excluding  ihe  licpiiblican 

glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of    the  land:  and    Presbyterian    factions;    an  extraordinary 

— •*!  beseech  you,  do  not  dispute  of  unnecessary  measure,  which  was  within  the  strict  letter  of 

and  unprofitable  things  which  may  divert  you  the  Instrument  of  Government,  but  which  it  is 

from  carrying  on  so  glorious  a  work.     Look  needless  to  extenuate  or  defend  in  auy  way. 

up  to  God;  have  peace  among  yourselves   An  indignant   protest  was  drawn   up,  print"d, 

Really  it  is  u  union  between  you  and  me:  and  and  widely  circulated  by  the  excluded  members, 

both  of  us  united  iu  faith  and  love  to  Jesus  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  it  by  Crom- 

Christ  and  to  His  familiar  interest  in  the  world,  well  or  his  Council  or   by  the  House.  One 

-that  must  ground  the  work.  And  in  that,  if  I  public  event  served  to  divert  attention.  Blake 

have  any  familiar  interest  which  is  personal  to  had  been  cruising  off  Cadiz.,  watching  for  the 

myself,  which  is  not  subservient  to  the  public  return  of  the  Spanish  treasurc-rleet,  and  had 
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captured  two  of  the  galleons  Bt  Santa  Cruz, 
into  which  port  the  fleet  had  put  for  protection. 
News  of  this  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  within  a  month  thirty-eight  waggonB  laden 
with  silver,  the  spoil  of  the  capture,  were  on 
their  way,  amid  the  loud  rejoicings  of  the 
people,  from  Portsmouth  to  London.  The 
treasury  was  replenished.  Parliament  seemed 
likely  to  work  harmoniously  and  successfully. 
The  major-generals'  rule  was  brought  to  an  end, 


OR.  JOHN  OWEN. 


as  being  no  longer  needed.  Acts  were  passed 
for  the  security  of  Cromwell's  person,  and  for 
disannulling  the  Stuart  title  to  the  crown.  The 
war  with  Spain  was  voted  to  be  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  were 
granted  for  carrying  it  on.  Most  of  the  Ordi- 
nances which  had  been  issued  by  the  Pro- 
tector were  confirmed,  and  his  judicial  appoint- 
ments were  approved. 

After  his  triumph  at  Santa  Cruz,  Blake 
returned  at  once  to  the  coast  of  Spain.  His 
spirit  was  unbroken,  though  Death  stored  him 
in  the  face;  and  he  sailed  over  to  tho  coast  of 
Morocco  to  conclude  negotiations  with  the 
dusky  pirates  and  to  set  free  their  Christian 
captives.  In  this  he  was  complete]}  successful, 
and  he  then  sailed  for  England,  but.  just  as  his 
ship  entered  Plymouth  Sound  his  high  and 
pure  spirit  passed  away.  This  was  in  the 
Autumn  of  1657,  when  Blake  was  entering  his 
sixtieth  year. 

His  obsequies  were  worthy  of  the  nation  and 
worthy  of  his  fame.  The  body,  embalmed,  and 
cased  in  lead,  was  carried  by  sea  to  Greenwich, 
and  lay  in  state  on  the  spot  where  stands  the 
present  Hospital.  A  long  and  illustrious  funeral 
procession  passed  np  the  river  on  'he  fourth  of 


I  September  t<>  Westminster,  and  the  hero'e 
remains  found  a  worthy  resting-place  in  the  old 
Abbey.  Not  for  long,  however;  for  at  the 
Restoration  they  were  removed,  although  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  were  treated 
with  the  indecency  shown  to  the  noble  dust  of 
other  great  men  of  the  Commonwealth  period. 
England  now  numbers  this  honest,  brave,  true 
captain  among  her  greatest  heroes;  whose 
memory  shall  never  be  suffered  to  perish. 

Parliament  had  not  acted  upon  the  tolerant 
advice  given  by  the  Lord  Protector  in  his 
opening  speech.  The  vagaries  of  a  half-mad- 
man, named  James  Naylor,  had  excited  con- 
siderable public  attention  and  led  to  an  nndigni- 
tied  and  a  cruel  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  Naylor  had  been  a  Quaker,  and  still 
held  some  of  their  tenete,  but  the  Friends  must 

.  not  be  held  responsible  for  Iub  extravagances. 
George  Fox  expostulated  with  him,  and  refused 
to  receive  his  expressions  of  kindness,  "since 
he  had  turned  against  the  power  of  God ; "  and 
from  letters  found  upon  Naylor  it  appeared 
that  the  Friends  had  long  since  reproved  him 
because  of  his  highmindedness.  Naylor  asserted 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  again  incarnate,  and 

I  :\  number  of  men  and  women  were  carried 
away  by  his  frenzy.  His  statements  wore  wild 
in  the  extreme,  and  hia  conduct  in  riding  about 
the  country  in  a  state  of  nudity  demanded 
magisterial  interference,  but  the  House  had 
him  arrested  at  Bristol  and  brought  up  to  the 
bar  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  After  much 
wearisome  debate,  in  which  Naylor  barely  escaped 
a  vote  of  death,  the  Parliament  resolved, 
December  17,  1656,  that  Naylor  "be  set  on 
the  pillory,  with  his  head  in  the  pillory,  in  the 
New  Palace,  Westminster,  during  the  space  of 
two  hours  on  Thursday  next;  and  shall  be 
whipped  by  the  hangman  through  the  streets 
from  Westminster  to  the  Old  Exchange,  Lon- 
don, and  there  likewise  be  set  upon  the  pillorv, 
with  his  head  in  the  pillory  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  one  on  Saturday;  in  each  of  the 
said  places  wearing  a  paper  containing  an 
inscription  of  his  crimes;  and  that  at  the  Old 
Exchange  hiB  tongue  shall  be  bored  through 

I  with  a  hot  iron,  and  that  he  be  there  also 
stigmatized  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  'B.* 
That  he  be  afterwards  sent  to  Bristol,  and  con- 
veyed into  and  through  the  said  city  on  a  horse 
bare  ridged,  with  his  face  backward,  and  there 

!  also  publicly  whipped  the  next  market-day  after 
he  comes  thither;  that  from  thence  he  be  com- 
mitted  to  prison  in  Bridewell,   London,  and 

i  there  restrained  from  tuu  society  of  all  people 
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and  kept  to  hard  labour,  till  he  hIiuII  be  released 
by  Parliament;  and  during  that  time  be  debarred 
from  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  shall 
have  no  relief  but  what  he  earns  by  his  daily 
labour." 

This  was  partly  done;  not,  however,  without 
interference  onthe  part  of  Cromwell,  to  whom  all 
such  things  were  repulsive.  In  the  end,  Naylor 
sittlcd  down  to  good  citizenship,  and  learned 
to  abhor  the  practices  of  his  half-mad  days.  But 
his  case  raised  the  question  of  the  relative 
jurisdictions  of  the  Protector  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  the  prelude  to  another  subject, 
about  which  already  too  much  has  been  written, 
and  which  has  been  made  to  assume  undue 
proportions  in  Cromwell's  career.  This  was 
the  proposal  that  be  should  assume  the  title  of 
king:  a  proposal  that  first  took  definite  shape 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  1657,  but  of 
which  the  initial  stages  remain  dim  and  uncer- 
tain. On  Monday,  February  23,  Sir  Christopher 
Pack,  alderman  of  Loudon  and  member  for 
the  city,  asked  leave  to  introduce  "somewhat 
tending-  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation,"  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Remonstrance  from  the  Parlia- 
ment to  his  Highness."  After  much  debate 
and  after  two  divisions,  leave  was  granted,  and 
by  candle-light  the  paper  was  read.  It  was 
entitled,— "The  Humble  Address  and  Remon- 
strance of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  this  Com- 
monwealth." It  proposed  to  restore  the  mon- 
archy, and  invited  the  Protector  to  assume  the 
title  of  King,  and  also  to  nominate  his  suc- 
cessor. 

On  the  following  day,  Thurloe  wrote  to  Monk, 
who  was  then  governor  of  Scotland: — "  Yester- 
day we  fell  into  a  great  debate  in  Parliament. 
One  of  the  aldermen  who  serve  for  the  city  of 
London  brought  in  a  paper  called  a  ♦Remon- 
strance,' desiring  my  Lord  Protector  to  assume 
kingly  power,  and  to  call  future  Parliaments, 
consisting  of  two  Houses."  And,  after  having 
explained  to  Monk  the  various  articles  of  the 
scheme,  Thurloe  concluded: — "I  have  written 
most  fully  to  you  in  these  particulars,  because 
you  might  satisfy  any  others  who  may  have 
scruples  about  this  business.  I  do  assure  you 
it  ariselh  from  the  Parliament  only;  his  High- 
ness knew  nothing  of  the  preambles  until  they 
were  brought  into  the  House,  and  no  man 
knows  whether,  if  they  be  passed,  but  that  his 
Highness  will  reject  them.  It  is  certain  he 
will,  if  the  security  of  the  good  people  and 
cause  be  not  provided  for  therein  to  the  full. 
It  ia  good  that  you  inform  yourself  concerning 
the  posture  of  the  army  with  you;   lest  some 


nnquiel  spirit  or  other  will  take  this  or  any- 
other  occasion  to  put  the  army  into  discontent 
by  false  reports." 

This  notice  was  opportune,  for  on  the  27th 
of  February,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Parlia- 
ment was  celebrating  a  solemn  fast,  in  order 
to  obtain  light  from  above  in  reference  to  the 
great  debate  on  which  it  was  about  to  enter,  a 
hundred  officers,  led  by  Lambert,  Dcsborough, 
Fleetwood,  Whalley,  and  Goffe,  waited  upon 
Cromwell,  and  entreated  him  not  to  accept  the 
title,  "because,"  said  the  officer,  who  acted  as 
their  spokesman,  "it  was  not  pleasing  to  his 
army,  and  was  matter  of  scandal  to  the  people 
of  God,  and  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  enemy; 
and  that  it  was  also  hazardous  to  his  own  per- 
son, and  of  great  danger  to  the  three  nations, 
as  such  an  assumption  made  way  for  Charles 
Stuart  to  come  in  again." 

Cromwell  replied:  "The  first  man  that  told 
me  of  it  was  he  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  offi- 
cers from  present.  For  my  part  I  have  never 
been  in  any  cabal  about  the  same.  Time  was 
when  you  boggled  not  at  the  word  King,  for 
the  Instrument  by  which  the  Government  now 
stands  was  presented  to  me  with  that  title  in 
it,  as  some  here  present  could  witness;  and  I 
refused  to  accept  of  the  title.  But  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  you  now  startle  at  the  title, 
you  best  know.  For  my  part,  I  love  the  title 
(a  mere  feather  in  a  hat)  as  little  as  you  do. 
You  have  made  me  your  drudge,  upon  all 
occasions; — to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament, 
who  had  contracted  evil  enough  by  long  sitting; 
to  call  a  Parliament,  or  Convention,  of  your 
naming,  who  met,  and  what  did  they? — fly  at 
liberty  and  property;  insomuch  as  if  one  man 
had  twelve  cows,  they  held  that  another  who 
wanted  cows  ought  to  take  share  with  his 
neighbour.  Who  could  have  said  anything  was 
their  own,  if  these  men  had  gone  on?  After 
their  dissolution,  how  was  I  pressed  by  you  for 
the  rooting  out  of  the  ministry ;  nay  rather  than 
fail,  to  starve  them  out.  A  Parliament  was 
afterwards  called;  they  sat  five  months;  it  is 
true  we  hardly  heard  of  them  in  all  that  time. 
They  took  the  Instrument  into  debate,  and  they 
must  needs  be  dissolved;  and  yet,  stood  not  the 
Instrument  in  need  of  mending?  Was  not  the 
case  hard  with  me,  to  be  put  upon  to  swear  to 
that  which  was  so  hard  to  be  kept?  Some 
time  after  that,  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
have  Major-generals;  and  the  first  rise  to  that 
motion  (the  late  general  insurrections)  was 
justifiable;  and  you  Major-generals  did  your 
parts  well.  You  might  have  gone  on.  Who 
bid  you  go  to  the  House  with  a  bill,  and  there 
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receive  a  foil?    After  yon  liarl  exercised  this  i  done,  I  look  upon  them  as  persons  very  unapt 


power  a  while,  impatient  were  yon  till  a  Parlia- 
ment was  called.  I  gave  my  vote  against  it; 
but  you  were  confident,  by  your  own  strength 


to  be  quiet,  nor  able  to  endure  any  settlement 
whatsoever.  And,  therefore,  I  think  that  the 
depraved  appetites  of  such  sick  minds  ought 


and  interest,  to  get  men  chosen  to  your  hearts'    the  less  to  be  valued....   And  1  am  so  far  from 


desire.  How  yon  have  failed  therein,  ami  how 
miiefa  the  country  hath  been  disobliged,  is  Well 


a  tender  sense  of  their  dissatisfaction,  that  I 
rather  esteem  it  a  providential  opportunity  to 


known.    It   is  time  to  come  to  a   settlement,  I  pull  out  those  thorns,  which  are  like   to  be 


ami  lay  aside  arbitrary  proceedings,  so  unac- 
ceptable to  the  nation;  and  by  the  proceedings 
of  this  Parliament,  you  see  they  stand  in  nerd 
of  a  check,  or  balancing  power;  for  the  ease  of 
Janus  N'ayh-r  might  happen  to  be  your  own 


troublesome  in  the  sides  of  his  Highness  

The  Lord  give  him  to  see  how  much  safer  it 
is  to  r<  ly  upon  persons  of  estate,  interest,  inte- 
grity, and  wisdom,  than  upon  such  as  have  so 
amply  discovered  their  envy  and  ambition,  and 


ease.  By  their  judicial  power  tiny  fall  upon  whose  faculty  it  is,  by  continuing  of  confusion, 
life   and    member;    and  doth  the  Instrument  '  to  support  themselves.    As  for  myself,  for  this 


enable  me  to  control  it?" 

The  facts  mentioned  by  Cromwell  were 
embarrassing,    his    ideas    were    striking  and 


also,  as  for  all  other  things,  I  will  more  and 
m on  rndeu\  ur  to  resign  nn  own  will  unto 
His  providence,  unto  whom  I  commit  yon." 


unexpected,  and  his  voice  still  possessed  great  J  The  debate  extended  from  the  tw.  nty-third 
influence  over  his  old  companions.  Many  grew  j  „f  February  to  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1G57, 
feebler  in  their  resistance,  among  others  three  i  ami  occupied  twenty -four  sittings,  seven  of  which, 


of  the  Major-generals. — Whalley,  Colic,  and 
Berry.  A  compromise  was  made.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  question  of  title  should  remain 
in  suspense  until  ihe  end  of  the  debate,  and 


contrary  to  usage,  continued  during  the  whole 
of  the  day.  The  few  details  which  have  been 
transmitted  regarding  it,  seem  to  indicate  that, 
though  the  discussions  were  long  and  animated, 


that  no  clause  of  the  bill  should  be  considered  they  were  not  disturbed  by  any  manifestations 
definitive  or  obligatory,  until  ti  e  whole  had  of  violence.  Only,  when,  after  having  discussed 
been  resolve!  upon.  On  these  conditions,  the  the  entire  project,  the  House  returned  to  the 
officers  consented  that  the  Parliament  should  first  article,  which  proposed  there-establishment 
in  future  consist  of  two  Houses;  admitted  the  I  of  the  monarchy,  and  which  had  been  par* 
right  of  Cromwell  to  appoint  his  successor;  and  j  posely  left  in  suspense,  it  was  directed  that 
pledged  themselves  to  allow  the  debate  to  pur-    the  doors  should  be  closed,  and  that  no  member 


sue  its  coi.rse  without  interruption.  On  the 
third  of  March.  Thurloe  wrote  thus  to  Henry 
Cromwell,  "His  Highness  spake  to  the  officers 
in  very  plain,  yet  loving  and  kind,  expressions, 
and,  as  I  hear,  very  much  to  their  satisfaction; 
but  yet  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  the  issue  of 
affairs  will  be.  I  do  not  like  the  complexion 
and  constitution  of  things.  Settlement,  I  fear, 
is  not  in  some  men's  minds,  nor  ever   will  be. 


should  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  without  a 
special  permission.  Many,  doubtless,  would 
have  preferred  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  part  in  so  embarrassing  a  question.  A 
hundred  and  eighty-five  members  voted,  sixty- 
two  against  the  article,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  in  its  favour,  in  these  terms:  - 
"That  your  Highness  will  be  phased  to  assume 
the  name,  style,  title,    dignity,    and    office  of 


•minions  and  territories  therc- 
and  to  exercise   the  same. 


I  trust  those  who  would  be  glad  to  see  it,  will  'King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
be  taught  to  submit  themselves  to  the  all-wise  j  the  respective  di 
disposing  hand  of  Cod?"  And  almost  at  the  nnto  belonging; 
same  time,  Henry  Cromwell  wrote  to  Thurloe  according  to  ihe  laws  of  tins  nations."  With 
from  Dublin:  "1  bless  the  Lord  to  see  his  a  view  to  make  the  form  of  the  document 
Uighneet  hath  such  an  interest  in  the  affections    comply  at  once  with  monarchical  usages,  instead 


ot  so  far  the  major  part  of  the  Parliament,  as 
that  they  should  express  BO  much  satisfaction 
in  his  exercise  of  the  present  power,  as  to  think 
it  the  concernment  and  good  of  tin   nation  to 

entrust  him  with  more   As  for  the  matter 

ami  merit  of  the  proposals  themselves,  I  say  in 
general  that  I  do  not  like  them  the  worse, 
because  some  of  the  -.Teat  ones  conld  no  better 
divest  theinj  for  since  they  cannot  allow  of 
what  a  Parliament  of  their  own  modelling  hath 


of  being  called  an  "Address  ami  Remonstrance." 
it    was    entitled    the    "Humble    Petition  and 

Advice." 

As  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  conclusion  of 
its  labours,  the  House  appointed  a  deputation 
to  inquire  of  the  Protector  upon  what  day  he 
would  grant  it  audience  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  diim  the  bill.  Four  days  after,  on 
die  twenty-first  of  March,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  Cromwell,  surrounded  by  the  principal 
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officer!  of  his  government,  received  the  parlia- 
ment at  Whitehall,  in  that  same  Banqueting 
Hall  through  which,  eight  years  before.  Charles 
had  passed,  between  a  double  lino  of  soldiers,  on 
his  way  1o  the  scaffold.  '•  May  it  please  your 
Highness,"  saiil  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  the 
Speaker,  "I  .nil  commanded  liy  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  Scotland,  ami  Ireland,  ami 
in  tln  ir  name,  to  present  this  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice  to  your  Highness.  1  am  sensible 
tliat  I  speak  before  a  great  person,  the  exact- 
ness of  whose  judgment  ought  to  scatter  and 
chase  away  all  unnecessary  speeches,  as  the 
sun  doth  the  vapours.  I  am  a  servant,  how- 
ever, and  a  man  not  to  vent  my  own  conceits, 
hut  to  declare  the  things  which  1  have  in  com- 
mand from  the  Parliament.  I  am  not  unlike 
a  gardener,  who  gathers  flowers  in  his  master's 
gardi  n,  and  out  of  them  composeth  a  nosegay. 
I  shall  oiler  nothing  but  what  I  have  collected 
in  the  garden  of  the  Parliament/'  Widdrington 
then  gave  a  ilctailcd  analysis  of  the  eighteen 
articles  of  the  Petition,  the  chief  of  which  were 
the  restoration  of  kingship,  and  of  a  second 
House  of  Parliament  under  the  name  of  the 
Other  House;  the  mode  of  election  or  nomina- 
tion of  the  various  members  of  the  Parliament 
thus  formed;  the  fixing  of  a  permanent  public 
revenue;  and  the  exclusive  domination  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  with  a  "provision  for  tender 
consciences." 

Cromwell  immediately  replied:  -"This  frame 
of  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  it  hath 
pleased  the  Parliament  by  your  hand  to  offer 
to  me,  truly,  I  should  have  a  very  brazen  Jore- 
head  if  it  did  not  beget  in  me  a  great  deal  of 
consternation  of  spirit;  it  being  of  so  high  and 
great  importance;  the  welfare,  the  peace  ami 
settlement  of  three  nations,  and  all  that  rich 
treasure  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,  l>cing 
involved  therein.  I  say,  this  consideration  alone 
ought  to  beget  in  me  the  greatest  reverence  and 
f  at  <•{  Ood,  that  ever  possessed  a  man  in  this 
world....  I  have  lived  the  latter  part  of  my  age 
in  (if  I  may  say  so)  the  lire;  in  the  midst  of 
troubles.  But  all  the  things  that  have  befallen 
me  since  I  was  fust  engaged  in  the  nffairs  of  this 
Commonwealth,  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  lie 
all  brought  into  such  a  narrow  compass  that 
1  could  take  a  view  of  them  at  once,  truly,  I 
do  not  think  they  would,  nor  do  I  think  they 
ought,  so  to  move,  my  heart  and  my  spirit  with 
that  fear  and  reverence  of  (Jod  that  becomes  a 
Christian,  as  this  thing  that  hath  now  been 
offered  by  you  to  me!...  Ami  should  I  give  any 
resolution  in  this  suddenly,  without  seeking  to 
have  an  answer  put  into  my  heart  by  Him  that 


hath  been  my  Cod  and  Guide  hitherto. — It 
would  give  you  very  little  cause  of  comfort  in 
such  a  choice  as  you  have  made,  in  such  a 
business  us  this.  It  would  savour  more  to  he 
of  the  llesh;  to  proceed  from  lust;  to  arise  from 
argument* of  self.  And  if,  (  whatsoever  the  issue 
of  this  be,)  it  have  such  motives  in  me,  such  a 
rise  in  me,  it  may  prove  even  a  curse  to  you, 
and  to  these  three  nations;  who,  I  verily  believe, 
have  intended  well  in  this  business,  and  have 
hail  those  honest  ami  sincere  aims  towards  the 
glory  of  Cod,  the  good  of  His  people,  the  rights 
of  the  nation....  I  have  therefore  but  this  one 
word  to  say  to  you,— that,  seeing  yon  have 
ma  ie  progress  in  this  business,  and  completed 
the  work  on  your  part,  I  may  have  some  short 
time  to  ask  counsel  of  God,  and  of  my  own 
heart.  And  I  hope  that  neither  the  humour  of 
any  weak,  unwise  |»eople,  nor  yet  the  desires  of 
any  who  may  be  lusting  after  things  that  are 
not  good,  shall  steer  me  to  give  other  than  such 
an  answer  as  may  be  ingenuous  and  thankful; 
(thankfully  acknowledging  your  care  and  in- 
tegrity;) and  such  an  answer  as  shall  ho  for 
the  good  of  those  that  I  presume  yon  and  I 
serve,  and  are  made  for  serving.  And  truly  I 
may  say  this  also,  that,  as  the  thing  will  deceive 
deliberation,  the  utmost  deliberation  ami  con- 
sideration on  my  part,  so  I  shall  think  myself 
bound  to  give  as  speedy  an  answer  to  these 
things  as  I  can?"  Three  days  after,  he  wrote  to 
request  the  Parliament  to  appoint  commissioners 
to  receive  his  answer;  ami  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  committee  of  eighty-two  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  Whitehall.  "My  Lords,"  said 
Cromwell  to  them,  "I  have,  as  well  as  I  could, 
taken  consideration  of  the  things  contained  in 
the  paper  which  was  presented  to  me  by  the 
Parliament  on  Tuesday  last;  and  sought  of  God 
that  I  might  return  such  an  answer  as  might 
become  me,  and  be  worthy  of  the  Parliament. 
I  must  needs  bear  this  testimony  to  them,  that 
they  have  been  zealous  of  the  two  greatest  con- 
cernments that  God  hath  in  the  world.  The 
one  is  that  of  religion,  ami  of  the  preservation 
of  the  professors  of  it,  to  give  them  all  due 
and  just  liberty,  and  to  assert  the  truth  of 
God....  The  other  is  the  civil  liberty  and  interest 
of  the  nation....  These  are  things  I  must  ac- 
knowledge Christian  and  honourable;  ami  they 
are  provided  for  by  you  like  Christian  men,  and 
also  men  of  honour,-  like  yourselves,  English- 
men. And  upon  these  two  interests,  if  God 
shall  account  me  worthy,  I  shall  live  and  die.... 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  and  to  say  it  seriously, 
that  you  have  one  or  two  considerations  that 
do  stick  with  me.    The  one  is,  you  have  named 
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me  by  another  title  than  I  now  hear.  Vou  «1<> 
necessitate  my  answer  to  he  categorical;  and 
you  have  made  me  without  a  liberty  of  choice, 
save  as  to  all.  1  question  not  your  wisdom  in 
doing  so;   I  think  myself  obliged  to  acquiesce 


explanations  of  the  Parliament,  or  of  Crom- 
well's answer;  but  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
warrant  the  reference  that  the  Protector's  refusal 
was  less  peremptory  than  it  had  been  on  the 
previous  occasion.     He  pleaded  his  infirmities 


in  your  determination,  knowing  you  are  men  of  and  disabilities,  and  said  that  since  the  Parlia- 
wisdom,  and  considering  the  trust  you  arc  under,    ment  had  thought  proper  to  persevere  in  their 


It  is  a  duty  not  to  question  the  reason  of  any- 
thing you  have  done.  I  should  be  very  brutish, 
did  1  not  acknowledge  the  exceeding  high 
honour  and  respect  you  have  had  for  me  in 
this  paper:...  and  by  you  I  return  the  Parlia- 
ment this  my  grateful  acknowledgment.  But 
I  must  needs  say,  that  that  may  be  fit  for 
you  to  ofTer,  which  may  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  undertake.  And  as  I  should  reckon  it  a 
very  great  presumption  were  I  to  ask  the  reason 

of  your  doing  any  one  thing  in  this  paper,  

you  will  not  take  it  unkindly  if  I  beg  of  you 
this  addition  to  the  Parliament's  favour,  love, 
and  indulgence  unto  me,  that  it  be  taken  in 
tender  part  if  I  give  such  an  answer  as  I  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  give  in  this  business,  without 
urging  many  reasons  for  it,  save  such  as  are 
most  obvious,  and  most  to  my  advantage  in 
answering, — namely,  that  I  am  not  able  for  such 

a  trust  and  charge          I  must  say  I  have  been 

able  to  attain  no  farther  than  this,  that,  seeing 
the  way  is  hedged  up  so  as  it  is  to  me,  that  I 


proposal,  all  that  was  left  him  was  to  ask 
further  counsel  on  the  subject;  and  from  whom 
could  he  seek  it,  but  from  the  Parliament  itself? 
Ho  desired  to  be  informed  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  motives  of  their  determination; 
and  requested  permission  to  state  his  own  doubts, 
fears,  and  scruples.  He  was  ready  to  render 
a  reason  of  his  own  apprehensions,  which,  haply, 
might  be  overruled  by  better  apprehensions;  and 
he  hoped  that,  when  they  both  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  grounds  of  these  things,  something  would 
be  fixed  on  that  might  equally  fit  what  was  due 
from  the  Parliament  and  from  himself,  and 
might  be  adapted  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
whole  nation. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Parliament  voted, 
— "That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait 
upon  his  Highness,  in  reference  to  what  his 
Highness  did  yesterday  propose  in  his  speech; 
and  that  this  Committee  have  power  to  receive 
from  his  Highness  his  doubts  and  scruples, 
touching  any  of  the  particulars  contained  in  the 


cannot  accept  the  things  ottered  unless  1  accept  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  formerly  presented; 
all,  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  my  duty  to    and  in  answer  thereunto  to  offer  to  his  High- 


(Jod  and  to  you  to  undertake  this  charge  under 
that  title...  lteally  and  sincerely  it  is  my  con- 
science that  guides  me  to  this  answer;  and  if 
the  Parliament  be  so  resolved,"  (for  the  whole 
paper  or  none  of  it,)  "it  will  not  be  fit  for  me 
to  use  any  inducement  to  you  to  alter  their 
resolution.  This  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  desire 
it  may,  and  do  not  doubt  but  it  will,  be  with 
candour  and  ingenuity  represented  unto  them 
by  you." 


ness  reasons  for  his  satisfaction,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House; 
and  such  particulars  as  they  cannot  satisfy  his 
Highness  in,  that  they  report  the  same  to  the 
Parliament." 

A  solemn  discussion  thus  began  between 
Cromwell  and  the  Parliament,  which  was  under- 
taken to  convince  the  Protector  that  he  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  be  King.  Ninety-nine  Com- 
missioners, including  nearly  all  the  important 


The  Parliament  fully  perceived  all  the  per-   men  in  the  House,  and  the  great  majority  of 


plexities  and  obscurities  of  this  answer.  A  vote 
was  passed, — "that  this  House  doth  adhere  to 
their  Humble  Petition  and  Advice;"  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  written 
statement  of  their  reasons  for  such  adherence 
After  the  report  of  this  committee  had  been 
read  and  approved,  it  was  determined  that  Com- 
missioners should  be  sent  to  inquire  of  the  Pro- 
tector on  what  day  it  would  be  convenient  to 
him  to  receive  the  House,  that  the  Speaker 
might  read  to  him  "the  paper  containing  the 
reasous,  and  deliver  the  same  to  his  Highness, 
if  he  desired  it."  This  new  interview  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  eighth  of  April.  No  offi- 
cial report  has  been  preserved,  either  of  the 


whom  were  Cromwell's  friends,  were  appointed 
to  undertake  this  task.  It  began  on  the  11th 
of  April,  and  was  proceeded  with,  sometimes 
day  by  day,  sometimes  at  intervals  of  Bcveral 
days,  until  the  eighth  of  May.  The  best  view 
of  this  singular  and  interesting  discussion  is  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Carlylc's  work.  Not  only  the 
question  of  title,  but  all  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  new  Instrument  of  Government 
were  dismissed.  Among  other  things,  Crom- 
well wished  to  know,  whether,  supposing  the 
offices  of  Protector  and  Sovereign  to  be  in 
effect  the  same,  it  was  really  desirable  to  offend 
the  prejudice  of  many  worthy  persons  for  a 
He  also  wished  to  know  in  what 
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manner  they  would  show  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  title  would  not  be  a  defection  from 
the  cause  to  which  they  were  pledged,  and  which 


there  were  occasions  on  which  he  could  speak 
of  such  things  as  of  little  significance  except  in 
the  view  of  shallow  capacities.    But  he  knew 


God  had  so  signally  owned.  The  Scriptures,  that  the  popular  influence  of  such  distinctions 
indeed,  were  in  favour  of  a  government  by  and  of  the  pageantries  connected  with  them  was 
"kingship,"  but  it  was  not  less  certain  that  j  so  great,  that  without  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
God  had  of  late  made  his  hand  visible  against  ,  ment,  by  which  something  of  that  kind  might 
it.  The  answers  returned  to  these  questions  be  consistently  restored,  the  country  must  long 
were  such  as  Cromwell  himself  would  have  continue  a  scene  of  frequent  convulsion.  The 
uiven  had  he  been  at  liberty  to  express  his  democracy  of  a  section  of  the  army  he  rightly 
sincere  judgments   concerning   them.     It  was    regarded  as  no  fair  representation  of  the  feeling 


admitted  that  in  his  case  the  title  of  king  would 
be  little  more  than  a  name,  but  it  would  be, 
when  possessed  by  him,  as  it  had  always  been 
in  English  history,  a  name  of  great  import  and 
authority,  tending  to  balance  nnd  harmonize 
the  mixed  elements  of  government  which  char- 
acterized tho  old  constitution.  With  regard  to 
defection  from  the  cause  in  which  the  people 
of  England  had  embarked,  the  people  had  not 
taken  arms  against  royalty,  but  against  certain 
abuses  connected  with  it;  and  had  it  been  other- 


of  the  country,  and  as  needing  to  be  controlled 
by  other  elements  of  power.  In  recalling  the 
exiled  family,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  see  a 
greater  prospect  of  hazard  than  of  advantage, 
both  to  leading  men  and  to  the  nation.  Nor 
could  he  well  have  persuaded  himself  that  the 
Parliament,  and  the  religious  parties  of  the  day 
would  be  found  sufficiently  unprejudiced  and 
united  to  bring  about  such  a  settlement  as  was 
demanded  by  the  character  of  the  community  at 
large;  and  least  of  all  were  they  likely  to  agree 
wise,  there  was  as  much  defection  in  appointing  in  placing  himself  in  that  position  in  which  he 
a  single  person  at  all,  as  in  giving  that  person    felt  that  some  one  person  should  be  placed,  and 

to  which  he  might  fairly  suppose  that  no  living 
man  had  a  claim  preferable  tc  his  own.  That 
he  decided  honestly,  and  after  careful  reflection, 
is  evident  from  a  study  of  all  the  circumstances. 
Whether  the  issue  would  have  been  changed 
by  an  opposite  decision  may  be  reasonably 
doubted,  although  the  Royalists  dreaded  nothing 
so  much  as  this.  In  regal  power  and  in  true 
dignity  Cromwell  was  high  above  any  mere 
king;  and  the  fame  of  this  true  monarch  of 
men  is  not  lessened  by  his  preference  for  remain- 
ing an  uncrowned  king. 

This  settlement  of  the  question  was  followed 
by  Cromwell's  second  inauguration  as  Lord 
Protector,  with  a  ceremony  which  vied  with 
the  splendour  of  a  coronation;  nor  was  his 
establishment  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to 
those  which  had  distinguished  the  palaces  of 
England  when  occupied  by  her  princes.  On 
the  26th  of  June,  1657,  an  estrade  was  erected 
in  Westminster  Hall.  The  royal  chair  of  Scot- 
land, brought  for  the  purpose  from  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  placed  upon  it,  beneath  "a  prince- 
like  canopy  of  state."  In  front  of  the  chair, 
but  a  little  below  it,  stood  a  table  "covered 
with  pink-coloured  velvet  of  Genoa,  fringed 
with  fringe  of  gold."  On  this  table  were  tbe 
Bible,  sword,  and  sceptre  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Before  the  table,  on  a  chair,  sat  Sir  Thomas 
Widdriugton,  the  Speaker  of  the  Parliament. 
At  some  distance  were  seats,  "built  scaffold- 
wise,  like  an  amphitheatre,"  for  the  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Below,  places 


his  proper 

During  the  progress  of  these  lengthened  con- 
ferences, Cromwell  appeared  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  his  ultimate  decision  should  be.  Some 
men,  whose  judgment  he  highly  valued,  urged 
him  aud  besought  him  to  accept  the  proffered 
title;  others,  whose  judgment  also  he  deemed 
to  be  of  great  worth,  as  strenuously  dissuaded 
him  from  it.  His  son-in-law,  Fleetwood,  and 
other  officers  were  decidedly  opposed  to  it;  and 
it  was  certain  that  however  he  determined,  some 
would  be  offended.  At  length,  on  Friday,  May 
the  eighth,  he  gave  his  final  and  positive  reply 
to  the  House  in  a  body :—" Although  I  think 
the  Act  of  Government  doth  consist  of  very 
excellent  parts,  in  all  but  that  one  thing,  of 
the  title  as  to  me,  I  should  not  be  an  honest 
man  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  cannot  accept 
of  the  government,  nor  undertake  the  trouble 
and  charge  of  it,  (as  to  which  I  have  a  little 
more  experimented  than  everybody  what  troubles 
and  difficulties  do  befall  men  under  such  trusts 
and  in  such  undertakings,) — I  say,  I  am  per- 
suaded to  return  this  answer  to  you,  that  I 
cannot  undertake  this  government  with  the  title 
of  king.  And  that  is  mine  answer  to  this  great 
and  weighty  business." 

The  mind  of  Cromwell  was  not  of  a  character 
to  see  any  intrinsic  value  iu  the  trappings  of 
royalty,  or  in  that  kind  of  precedence  which  is 
assigned  to  one  man  before  another  as  the  result 
of  accident  rather  than  of  personal  merit;  and 
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were  reserve*!  for  the  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  other  spectators. 

At  about  two  o'clock,  Cromwell  entered  the 
hall,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  numerous 
and  brilliant  company.  In  the  midst  of  loud 
acclamations.  Cromwell  sat  down  in  the  chair' 
of  state.  On  his  left  stood  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  atld  the  Dutch  Ambassador;  and  on 
his  right  the  French  Ambassador,  and  Robert,  . 
earl  of  Warwick,  who,  daring  the  procession, 
had  borne  the  sword  before  him.  The  Speaker, 
in  the  name  of  the  Parliament,  then  presented 
to  Cromwell  "a  rich  and  costly  robe  of  purple 
velvet,  lined  with  ermines;  a  Bible,  ornamented 
with  bosses  and  clasps,  richly  gilt;  a  costly  j 
sword,  and  a  sceptre  of  massy  gold."  He  made 
a  speech  upon  these  four  emblems,  then  took 
the  Bible,  and  administered  to  Cromwell  the 
following  oath: — "I  do  in  the  presence  and  by 
the  name  of  Cod  Almighty,  promise  and  swear, 
that,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  1  will  uphold 
and  maintain  the  trite,  reformed,  Protestant, 
Christian  religion,  in  the  purity  thereof,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  Old  and 
New  Testament:  and  encourage  the  profession 
and  professors  of  the  same;  and  that,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  endeavour,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  these  three  nations,  the  mainten- 
ance anil  preservation  of  the  just  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people  thereof;  ami  shall,  in 
all  things,  according  to  my  best  knowledge  and 
power,  govern  the  people  of  these  nations 
according  to  law."  Dr.  Manton  then  offered 
prayer.  The  heralds,  by  sound  of  trumpet  pro- 
claimed his  Highness,  "Oliver  Cromwell,  Pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  be- 
longing." To  which  the  people  replied  with 
"great  shouts"  of — "Long  live  his  Highness!" 
Cromwell  rose,  bowed  to  the  assembly,  came 
down  from  the  estrade,  and,  with  his  retinue, 
returned  in  procession  to  Whitehall.  The 
members  of  Parliament  retnrned  to  the  House, 
and  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January  following. 

Thus  was  inaugurated,  for  the  second  time, 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  as  established  by 
the  new  constitution.  The  two  Houses  were 
restored.  The  government  was  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protector.  He  hail  the  right 
of  appointing  his  successor.  The  State  was  no 
longer  a  Commonwealth;  it  only  required  here- 
ditary succession  ami  the  title  of  king,  to  make 
it  a  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A7«  Treaty  with  France:  Surrender  of  Dunkirk. 
Strom/   Session    of   Parliament.     The  Upper 

Matte:    Republican  opposition.    Cromirell  ap~ 

peals  to  their  patriotism ;  i"<t  in  rain,  lie  dis- 
giilcex  the  Parliament.  His  wise  ami  merciful 
administration.     f'nntrn.it  with   the  Restoration 

rrm/rauiv.  The  F.ml  drawing  nigh.  Dealt  of 
Lady  Glaypole.  CromweW*  last  illness.  PnhUc 

anxiety    and   prayers.     His  own  last  prayer. 

True  place  of  the  Uncrowned  Monarch. 
A.o.  167)7,  1658. 

A  new  and  close  Treaty  between  England 
and  France  had  been  agreed  to  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  March,  If».r>7,  stipulating  that  the 
former  should  contribute  six  thousand  men  and 
the  latter  twenty  thousand,  for  an  assault  upon 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
combined  forces  were  to  attempt  the  immediate 
reduction  of  the  three  coast  towns  of  Grave- 
lines,  Mardike,  and  Dunkirk;  the  first  of  which 
was  to  belong  to  France,  anil  the  others  to 
England.  For  a  few  weeks,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
the  real  ruler  of  France  at  that  time,  appeared 
disposed  to  use  the  English  contingent  for 
purely  French  purposes,  and  deferred,  under 
various  pretexts;  the  attack  upon  the  three 
towns;  but  the  Lord  Protector  interfered  in 
his  own  decided  fashion,  writing  two  letters  in 
one  day  to  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lockhart,  who  was  instructed  to  inform 
the  Cardinal  that  there  miisl  be  an  instant  ful- 
filment of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  or  the  six 
thousand  troops  must  be  sent  back  with  all 
costs  and  charges.  Mazarin  delayed  no  longer. 
Mardike  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  and 
before  the  end  of  September  it  was  delivered  to 
the  English.  In  the  following  summer  Dun- 
kirk was  taken,  and  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  until  Charles  It  sold  it  to 
Louis  XIV.:  provoking  thereby  unflattering 
comparisons  between  himself  and  the  man 
under  whose  rule  it  had  been  captured. 

Bj  the  new  Instrument  of  Government  a 
second  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  to  be 
created;  the  members  of  which  were  to  form 
an  Upper  House,  or  an  House  of  Lords;  the 
arranging  for  which  was  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Autumn  of  1057.  Sixty-three  persons 
were  nominated  and  summoned,  including  the 
Protector's  sons  Richard  and  Henry,  his  sons- 
in-law  Fleetwood,  Claypole,  and  Falcon  bridge, 
Whitelocke,  Lenthall,  Francis  Rouse,  Lock- 
hart,  Whalley,  Fieiines,  St.  John  and  Glyn, 
chief-justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  of  the 
Upper  Bench,  Monk,  with  the  earls  of  Man- 
chester, Warwick.  Mnlgrave,  and  seven  other 
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peers;  of  whom  only  Lord  Eure  would  for  the 
present  take  his  seat.  Hush-rig,  true  to  his 
old  opinions,  also  refused  to  sit,  ami  chose  to 
serve  us  a  member  of  the  Lower  House. 
Cromwell's  strength  there  was  materially  lessened 
by  the  removal  from  it  of  about  forty  of  his 
most  attached  friends  and  personal  adherents  to 
form  part  of  the  Upper  House. 

The  second  session  of  the  Second  Parliament 
of  the  Protectorate  began  on  Wednesday, 
January  20,  1C58.  No  members  were  ex- 
cluded this  time  for  lack  of  Council  certificates, 
as  it  was  provided  ill  the  Instrument  that  forty- 
one  commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  Par- 
liament, with  the  consent  of  the  Protector,  to 
examine  all  returns ;  and  that  an  oath  should 
be  taken  as  provided  therein.  In  his  opi  ning 
speech,  Cromwell  reminded  his  hearers  of  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,-' -"designs    to  innovate   upon   the  civil 

rights  of  the  nation          and  to  innovate  upon 

us  in  matters  of  religion  also;  and  so  to  inno- 
vate as  to  eat  out  the  core  and  power  and  heart 
and  life  of  all  religion."  Deliverance  from 
these  threatened  evils  was  to  be  attributed  to 
God.  "Wbo  could  have  forethought,  when  we 
were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  our  troubles, 
that  ever  the  people  of  God  should  have  had 
liberty  to  worship  God  without  fear  of  ene- 
mies?" He  again  commented  upon  the  eighty- 
fifth  Psalm,  as  he  had  done  in  his  opening 
speech  at  the  last  session,  as  being  most  appro- 
priate to  the  national  circumstances.  "  If. 
therefore,  you  would  know  upon  what  founda- 
tion you  stand,  own  yonr  foundation  from  God. 
He  hath  set  you  where  you  are:  He  hath  set 
you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  civil  aud  spiritual 

liberties         I  have  some  infirmities  upon  mc;" 

(Cromwell  had  been  very  unwell,  and,  indeed, 
never  regained  his  wonted  vigorous  health;)  "I 
have  not  liberty  to  speak  more  unto  you,  but  I 
have  desired  an  honourable  person  here  by  me 
to  discourse  a  little  more  particularly  what  may 
be  more  proper  for  this  occasion  and  this  meet- 
ing" Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  "honourable  per- 
son"  referred  to,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  (Jreat  Seal,  followed  in  a  somewhat 
lengthy  speech,  conched  in  the  Scriptural  and 
figurative  phraseology  of  the  times;  and  the 
Houses  separated  to  their  respective  chambers. 
The  first  business  was  the  reception  of  a  mes- 
sage by  the  Lower  House  from  the  newly-con- 
stitnted  body,  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a 
public  Fast-day;  on  which  a  debate  arose  ns  to 
the  answer  that  should  be  returned,  involving 
the  question  of  the  designation  that  should  be 
given  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature. 


-  whether  it.  should  be  styled  "House  of  Peers," 
or  "Other  House,"  or  what  else.  This  gave 
occasion  for  the  breaking-forth  of  the  long- 
pent-np  wrath  and  opposition  of  the  Republican 
party;  to  the  neglect  of  pressing  legislative 
business.  Five  dajTfl  after  the  opening  cere- 
mony, the  Lord  Protector  sent  for  the  two 
Houses  ami  addressed  them  at  some  length. 
"The  impression  of  those  affairs  and  interests 
for  which  we  are  met  together  is  such  that  I 
could  not  with  a  good  conscience  satisfy  my- 
self, if  I  did  not  remonstrate  to  you  somewhat 
of  my  apprehensions  of  the  state  of  the  affairs 
of  these  nations;  together  with  the  proposal  of 
such  remedy  ns  may  occur  to  the  dangers  now 
imminent.    I  conceive  the  well-being,  yea,  the 

being,  of  these  nations  is  now  at  stake  

Yonr  dangers  arc  either  with  respect  to  affairs 
abroad,    and    their    difficulties,    or    to  affairs 

at  home  and  their  difficulties          I  do  believe, 

he  that  looks  well  about  him,  and  considered 
the  estate  of  the  Protestant  affairs  all  Christen- 
dom over,  he  must  needs  say  and  acknowledge 
that  the  grand  design  now  on  foot,  m  compa- 
rison with  which  all  other  designs  are  but  low 
things,  is,  whether  the  Christian  world  shall  be 

all  Popery?   Is  it  not  so  now,  that  the 

Protestant  cause  and  interest  abroad  is  struck 
at,  and  is,  in  opinion  and  apprehension,  quite 
under  foot,  trodden  down?  Judge  with  me  a 
little.  I  beseech  yon,  whether  it  be  ro  or  no; 
and  then  I  will  pray  you  consider  how  far  we 
are  concerned  in  that  danger,  as  to  our  being." 
He  gave  many  particulars  in  proof;  taking  a 
comprehensive  and  statesman-like  survey  of 
European  affairs.  He  showed  that  what  threat- 
ened the  general  peace  and  safety  of  the  Pro- 
testant states,  threatened  the  very  being  of 
Kngland.  He  said  not  much,  bnt  yet  quite 
enough,  to  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the  plots 
and  intrigues  of  the  Royalists  abroad.  "  I 
beseech  you  look  to  your  own  affairs  at  home, 
how  they  stand.  I  am  persuaded  you  are  all 
honest  and  worthy  good  men,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  man  of  you  but  would  desire  to  be 
found  a  good  patriot.  I  know  you  would !  We 
are  apt  to  boast  sometimes  that  we  are  Kng- 
lishmen;  and  truly  it  is  no  shame  for  us  that 
we  are  Englishmen;  but  it  is  a  motive  to  ns  to 
do  like  Englishmen,  and  seek  the  real  good  of 
this  nation  and  the  interest  of  it.  I  profess  I 
do  not  well  know  where  to  begin  on  this  head, 
or  where  to  end;  but  1  must  needs  say,  let  a 
man  begin  where  he  will,  he  shall  hardly  be 
out  of  that  drift  1  am  speaking  to  you.  We 
are  full  of  calamities  and  of  divisions  among  ns 
in  respect  of  the  spirits  of  men;  thongh,  through 
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a  wonderful,  admirable,  ami  never-U>-be-surri- 
ciently-admircd  Providence  of  Qod,  in  peace! 
And  the  fighting;  we  have  had,  and  the  success 
we  have  haul, — yea,  we  that  arc  here,  we  are 
an  astonishment  to  the  world  ;  and  take  us  in 
that  temper  we  are  in  (or,  rather,  in  that  dis- 
temper) it  i8  the  greatest  miracle  that  ever 
befell  the  eons  of  men  that  we  are  got  again 
to  peace.  And  whoever  shall  seek  to  break  it, 
God  Almighty  root  that  man  out  of  this  nation !  ', 
And  He  will  do  it,  let  the  pretences    be   what  | 

they  may !          What  is  that  which  possesseth 

every  sect?  That  every  sect  may  be  upper- 
most! That  every  sort  of  men  may  get  the 

power  into  their  hands!          I  speak  not  of 

sects  in  an  ill  sense,  but  the  nation  is  hugely 
made  up  of  them;  and  what  is  the  want  that 
prevents  these  things  from  being  done  to  the 
uttermost,  but  that  men  have  more  anger  then 
strength?    They  have  not  puwer  to  attain  their 

ends          I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  God 

and  to  you,  in  making  this  demonstration.  My 
business  was  to  prove  the  verity  of  the  designs 
from  abroad,  and  the  still  unsatisfied  spirits  of 
the  Cavaliers  at  home;  who  from  the  beginning 
of  our  peace  to  this  day  have  not  been  want- 
ing to  do  what  they  could  to  kindle  a  fire  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  us.  And  I  say,  if  this 
be  so,  the  truth,  I  pray  God  affect  your  hearts 
with  a  due  sense  of  it,  and  give  you  one  heart 
and  mind  to  carry  on  this  work  for  which  we 

are  met  together   While   I  live,  and  am 

able,  I  shall  be  ready  to  stand  and  fall  with 
yon.  I  have  taken  my  oath  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  that  are  now  made;  and  I  trust 
I  shall  fully  answer  it.  And  know,  I  sought 
not  this  place.  I  speak  it  before  God,  angels, 
and  men, —  I  did  not.    You  sought  me  for  it; 

you  brought  me  to  it          and  I  trust,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  as  I  have  taken  my  oath  to 
serve  this  Commonwealth  on  such  an  account, 
I  shall,  I  must,  see  it  done  according  to  the 
Articles  of  Government,  that  every  just  interest 
may  be  preserved;  that  a  godly  ministry  may 
be  upheld,  and  not  be  affronted  by  seducing 
spirits;  that  all  men  may  be  preserved  in  their 
just  rights,  whether  civil  or  spiritual." 

The  noble  appeal  running  through  this  speech 
was  not  responded  to  by  the  general  body  of  the 
members;  with  whom  party  was  above  patriotism. 
.Some  individual  members  were  prepared  to 
second  this  large-souled  ruler  in  his  endeavours 
to  secure  for  England  a  glorious  future;  but 
they  were  in  a  minority.  Republicans,  Levellers, 
Fifty-Monarchy  men,  and  potential  renegades 
upon  whom  Royalist  plotters  were  operating, 
sought  their  respective  ends.    The  dreary  and 


worst!  than  profitless  debate  as  to  how  the  other 
House  should  be  styled,  was  resumed,  and  thus 
ten  more  days  passed  on,  to  the  disappointment 
and  righteous  indignation  of  Cromwell,  who  sent 
for  the  Houses  on   February  4,    and   with  a 
countenance    of   mingled    sorrow   and  severity 
addressed  them: — "I  had  very  comfortable  ex- 
pectations that  God  would  make  the  meeting  of 
this  Parliament  a  blessing;  and,  the  Lord  be 
my  witness,  I  described    the  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  to  these  ends...  I  can  say 
in  the  presenco  of  God   (in   comparison  with 
whom  we  are  but  like  poor  creeping  ants  upon 
the  earth)  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  lived 
under  my  woodside,  to  have  kept  a  dock  of 
sheep,  rather  than  undertaken  such  a  govern- 
ment as  this.    But  undertaking  it  by  the  'Ad- 
vice and  Petition'  of  you,  I  did  look  that  yon 
who  had  offered  it  unto  me  should  make  it  good. 
I  did  tell  you,  at  a  conference  concerning  it, 
that  I  would  not  undertake  it,   unless  there 
might  be  some  other  persons  to  interpose  between 
me  and  the  House  of  Commons  (who  then  had 
the  power)  and  prevent  tumultuary  and  popular 
spirits;    and    it   was   granted   I  should  name 
another  House.    1  named  it  of  men  who  shall 
meet  you  wheresoever  you  go,  and  shake  hands 
with  you;  and  t«ll  you  it  is  not  titles,  nor  lords, 
nor  parties  that  they  value,  but  a  Christian  and 
an  English  interest.     Men  of  your  own  rank 
and  quality,  who  will  not  only  be  a  balance 
unto  you  but  a  new  force  added  to  you  while 
you  love   England    and   religion...    Again:  I 
would    not  have  accepted  of   the  government 
unless  I  knew  there  would   be  a  just  accord 
between  the  governor  and  governed ;  unless  they 
would  take  an  oath  to  make  good  what  the 
Parliament's  'Petition  and  Advice'  advised  me 
unto !  Upon  that  I  took  an  oath,  and  they  took 
another   oath    upon    their  part  answerable  to 
mine: — and  did  not  every  one  know  upon  what 
condition  he  swore?  God  knows,  I  took  it  upon 
the  conditions  expressed  in  the  Act  of  Govern- 
ment!  And  I  did  think  we  had  been  upon  a 
foundation,  and  upon  a  bottom;  and  thereupon 
I  thought  myself  bound  to  take  it,  and  to  be 
'advised  by  the  two    Houses    of  Parliament.* 
And  we  standing  unsettled  till  we  arrived  at 
that,  the  consequences  would  necessarily  have 
been  confusion,  if  that  had  not   been  settled. 
Yet  there   were  not   constituted  'Hereditary 
Lords'   nor   'Hereditary  Kings!'     The  power 
consisteth  in  the  Two  Houses  and  myself.    I  do 
not  say,  that  was  the  meaning  of  your  oath  to 
yon.    That  were  to  go  against  my  own  prin- 
ciples, to  enter  upon  another  man's  conscience. 
God  will  judge  between  you  and  mo!  If  there 
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Im.l  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement, 

you  would  have  settled  upon  this  basis,  and 
have  offered  your  judgment  and  opinion.  God 
UJ  uiy  witness,  I  speak  it;  it  is  evident  to  all 
the  world  and  people  living,  that  a  new  busi- 
ness hath  been  seeking  in  the  army  against 
this  actual  settlement  made  by  your  consent. 
I  do  not  speak  to  these  Gentlemen,"  ("point- 
ing to  his  right  hand,"  says  the  report,)  "or 
Lords  or  whatever  you  will  call  them;  I  speak 
not  this  to  them,  but  to  you. — You  advised  me 


which  might  provo  the  Mttlement  of  the  nation. 
And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this 
be  your  carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an 
end  be  put  to  your  sitting.  And  I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament!  And  let  find  be  judge  between 
you  and  me  !"  ' 

This  speech  is  still  full  of  significance  to 
those  who  will  carefully  and  honestly  study  it; 
and  it  furnishes  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
Protector's  course,  lie  was  now  the  supreme 
ruler; — not  an  autocrat  or  despot,  as  has  been 


to  come  into  this  place,  to  be  in  capacity  by  commonly  represented,  but  with  his  power*  and 

your  advice.  Yet  instead  of  owning  a  thing,  some  administration   defined    by  the   Instrument  of 

must  have  I  know  not  what; — and  you  have  not  Government.    Once  more  he  hail  stepped  foi- 

only  disjointed  yourselves  but  the  whole  nation,  ward  to  preserve  England  from  anarchy,  into 

which  is  in  likelihood  of  running  into  more  con-  which  unwise  factions  would  have  plunged  her; 

fusion  in  these  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  that  you  and  to  neutralize  Royalist  plots,   which  were 

have  sat,  than  it  hath  been  from  the  rising  of  the  constantly  being    hatched,  bnt  none  of  which 

last  session  to  this  day.    Through  the  intention  could  escape  his  vigilance.    Nor  was  this  done 

of  devising  a  Commonwealth  again !  That  somo  vindictively,  or  from  any  mere  lust  of  power. 


people  might  be  the  men  that  might  rule  well ! 
And  they  are  endeavouring  or  engage  the  army 
to  carry  that  thing.— And  hath  that  man  been 
'true  to  this  nation,'  whosoever  he  be,  especially 
that  hath  taken  an  oath,  thus  to  prevaricate? 
Thcso  designs  have  been  made  among  the  army, 


However  the  dangers  may  appear  to  modern 
observers  looking  back  at  this  great  distance  of 
time,  to  Cromwell  and  his  statesmen  they  were 
real  and  very  threatening,  and  the  Protector 
felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  desertion  of  a 
sacred  trust  not  to  have  resisted  them  to  tho 


to  break  and  divide  us.  I  speak  this  in  the  utmost.  Yet  there  was  a  marked  absence  of 
presence  of  some  of  the  army;  that  these  things  vindictiveness,  and  the  number  of  those  executed 
have  not  been  according  to  Cod,  nor  according    by  process  of  law,  not  only  during  the  remaining 


to  truth,  pretend  what  you  will!  These  things 
tend  to  nothing  else  but  the  playing  of  the 
king  of  Scots'  game:  and  I  think  myself  bound 
before  Cod  to  do  what  I  can  to  prevent  it. 
That  which  1  told  you  in  the  Banqueting  House 
was  true, — That  there  are  preparations  of  force 
to  invade  us.    Cod  is  my  witness,  it  hath  been 


six  months  of  Cromwell's  life,  but  during  the 
whole  of  his  carcvr,  was  so  few  as  to  awaken 
surprise,  after  the  tandom  and  exaggerated 
statements  made  by  prc-Stnart  writers.  After 
the  Restoration;  the  exasperated  Cavalier  party 
took  a  mean  and  bloody  revenge,  and  by  their 
cruelty  and  wickedness  helped  finally  to  sink 


continued  to  me  since,  not  a  day  ago,  that  the  their  own  bad  cause.  Cromwell's  administration 
king  of  ScoU  (i.  e.  Charles  II.)  hath  an  army    presents  nothing  comparable  to  the  treatment  of 


at  the  water's  side,  ready  to  be  shipped  for 
England.  1  have  it  from  those  who  have  been 
eye-witnesses  of  it.  And  while  it  is  doing,  there 
are  endeavours  from  some  who  are  not  far  from 
this  place,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  this  town 
into  a  tumulting, — what  if  I  said,  into  a  rebel- 
lion !  And  I  hope  1  shall  make  it  appear  to  be 
no  better,  if  God  assist  me.  It  hath  been  not 
only  your  endeavour  to  pervert  the  army  while 
you  have  been  sitting  and  to  draw  them  to 
state  the  question  about  a  'Commonwealth;' 
but  some  of  you  have  been  listing  persons,  by 
commission  of  Charles  Stuart,  to  join  with  any 
insurrection  that  may  be  made.  And  what  is 
like  to  come  upon  this,  the  enemy  beins»  ready 
to  invade  us,  but  even  present  blood  and  con- 
fusion? And  if  this  be  so,  I  do  assign  it  to  this 
cause:  your  not  assenting  to  what  you  did  invite 
me  to  by  your  Petition  and  Advice,  as  that 


the  judges  of  Charles  I.  after  the  return  of  his 
son;  to  the  wholesale  fines  and  forfeitures  in- 
flicted in  the  frenzy  of  regained  power;  to  tho 
iniquity  of  the  Corporation  Act,  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  the  Five-mile  Act;  or  to  the  general 
meanness,  trickery,  vengeance,  blasphemy,  de- 
gradation, and  licentiousness  which  are  the  in- 
delible reproach  of  the  Second  Stuart  Period. 
Royalist  intriguers  of  high  rank  were  perpetually 
coming  and  going,  and  were  known  notwith- 
standing their  clever  disguises  and  their  secret 
resorts.  All  of  them  came  to  endeavour  to 
foment  disturbances:  some  of  them  even  to 
devise  schemes  of  assassination;  but  they  were 
known  and  foiled  The  information  of  Cromwell 
and  of  his  secretary,  Thurloe,  wa*  perfect,  and 
the  emissaries  of  Charles  would  have  had  short 
shrift  from  any  one  less  magnanimous  than  tho 
Protector      What  he  did  in  the  ease   of  the 
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duke  of  Ornioii'l  within  a  month  of  the  dissolu- 
tion ol  the  Parliament,  was  only  one  instance 
out  of  many  where  he  was  content  to  give  a 
mere  hint  a*   to   his    knowledge   ami  power. 


Expressions  upon  his  Death hed,  together  with 
his  prayer  within  two  or  three  days  before  his 
Death."  "His  Highness  being  at  Hampton 
Court,  sickened  a  little  before  the  Lady  Eli/.a- 


Taking  Lord  Broghil  aside  one  day  in  March  (  belli  died.  Her  decease  was  on  Friday,  filh 
1658,  Cromwell  said  that  he  lulew  Ormond  was  ,  August  1658;  she  having  lain  long  under  great 
disguised  and  in  hiding  in  Drury  Lane  at  a  extremity  of  bodily  pain,  which,  with  frequent 
certain  house,  and  that  it  would  he  well  if !  and  violent  convulsion  fits,  brought  her  to  her 
Broghil,    for  old   acquaintance'   sake,   were  to  I  end,     But  as  to  his  Highness,  it  was  observed 


advise  him  to  depart.  The  hint  was  taken,  and 
Ormond  withdrew  in  all  haste  to  inform  Charles 
at  the  Hague  that  there  was  no  present  hope 
of  success. 

Even  when  the  public  mind  became  excited 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  with  rumours  of  fresh 


that  his  sense  of  her  outward  misery,  in  the 
pains  she  endured,  took  deep  impression  upon 
him;  who,  indeed,  was  ever  a  most  indulgent  and 
tender  father;  his  affections  being  regulated  and 
bounded  by  such  Christian  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, as  did  eminently  shine  in  rilling  up  not 


Royalist  plots,  and  of  insurrections  among  the  only  that  relation  of  a  father,  but  also  all  other 
sectaries   at   home;    and    when  the   Protector  ,  relations;    wherein    he    was   a  most  rare  and 


deemed  it  prudent  ("considering,"  ns  Thurloe 
remarks,  "that  it  was  not  lit  there  should  be 
a  plot  of  this  kind  every  Winter")  to  con- 
stitute a  High  Court  of  Justice  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  of  the  late  Parliament,  only  eleven 
of  the  more  notorious  Royalist  plotters  were 
tried,  of  whom  live  were  executed;  two  of  these, 
and  the  only  men  of  note,  being  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  and  a  clergy  man  named  Hewitt  Slingsby 
was  a  prisoner  at  Hull  for  his  share  in  a  former 
rising,  and  was  detected  in  efforts  to  corrupt 
his  keepers  so  as  to  betray  the  place  to  Charles. 
Hewii  had  been  connived  at  in  bis  ministrations 
according  to  the  old  ritual  in  St.  Gregory's 
church,  near  St.  Paul's,  but  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  Stuart  schemes;  ami  being 
tried,  was  found  ::uilty,  condemned,  and  left  to 
his  fate.  To  have  couponed  such  offences  against 
public  order,  and  safety,  would  have  been  on  act 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Protcctoral 
government,  of  which  it*  enemies  would  have 
taken  instant  advantage;  but  mercy  tempered 
justice,  and  there  were  no  indiscriminate  and 
extensive  judicial  murders. 

The  end  was  drawing  nigh.    Cromwell's  health 


singular  example.  And  no  doubt  but  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  spirit  with  his  sorely  afflicted  and 
dying  daughter  did  break  him  down  at  this 
time;  which  made  me  often  wonder  he  was  able 
tn  bold  up  so  long;  except  that  he  was  borne 
up  by  a  supernatural  Power  at  a  more  than 
ordinary  rate.  As  a  meicy  to  the  truly  Christian 
World,  and  to  us  of  these  nations,  had  we  been 
worthy  of  him!"  The  same  authority  adds  else- 
where this  little  picture:  —"At  Hampton  Court, 
a  few  days  after  the  death  of  (he  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, (which  touched  him  nearly,  being  then 
himself  under  bodily  distemper,  forerunners  of 
that  sickness  which  was  to  death,  and  in  his 
bedchamber,)  he  called  for  his  Bible,  and 
desired  an  honourable  and  godly  person  there, 
with  others,  present,  to  read  unto  him  that 
passage  in  Philippians  Fourth:  'Not  that  I 
speak  in  respect  of  want:  for  1  have  leai  ned 
in  whatsoever  state  1  am,  therewith  to  be 
content.  I  know  both  how  to  be  abased,  and 
1  know  how  to  abound.  Everywhere,  and  by 
all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and 
to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  ami  to  suffer 
need.   I  can  do  all  things,  through  Christ  which 


had  been  failing  for  some  months,  ami  during  strengtheneth  me.'  Which  read,  said  he  (to 
the  summer  of  lG.r)JS,  domestic  sorrows  came  use  his  own  words  as  near  as  1  can  remember 
to  try  him.  Young  Mr.  Rich,  grandson  to  the  j  them);-  'This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life; 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  husband  to  the  Protector's  j  when   my  eldest  sou   died;    which    went  as  a 


youngest  daughter,  Francis,  died  on  the  six- |  dagger  to  my  heart,  indeed  it  die. 1.'  And  then 
teenth   of   February,    leaving    her  a  widow  at  I  repeating  the  words  of  the  text  himself,  and 


seventeen  years  of  age  and  in  the  fourth  month 
of  her  wedded  life.  Then  Cromwell's  favourite 
daughter,  Lady  Claypole,  was  attacked  by  mortal 
sickness.  Harvey,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the 
bedchamber,  gives  the  following  particulars  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  June,  1859;  entitled,- 
"A  collection  of  several  passages  concerning 
his  late  Highness  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  time 


reading  the  tenth  and  eleventh  verses,  of  Paul's 
confutation,  ami  submission  to  the  will  of  God 
in  all  conditions,— said  he; — 'It's  true,  Paul, 
you  have  learned  this,  and  attained  to  this 
measure  of  grace:  but  what  shall  I  do?  Ah, 
poor  creature,  it  is  a  hard  lesson  for  me  to  take 
out!  I  find  it  so!'  But  reading  on  the  thirteenth 
verse,  where  Paul  saith. — •!  can  do  all  things 


of  his  Sickness;  wherein  is  related  many  of  his  j  through    Christ  that  strengtheneth    me,'  then 
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faith  began  to  work,  ami  his  heart  to  find  sup- 
port and  comfort,  and  he  said  thus  to  himself, 
—'Ho  that  was  Paul's  Christ  is  my  Christ  too!' 
And  so  drew  waters  out  of  the  well  of  salvation." 

The  eldest  son  referred  to  by  Cromwell  was 
his  son  Robert,  burn  in  1621,  and  Kit|>|>osed  until 
lately  to  have  died  in  childhood.  He  survived, 
however,  until  his  nineteenth  year,  and  was 
interred  at  Foisted  in  Essex.  Wharton,  the 
then  vicar,  made  the  following  entry  in  the 
[rarisb  register, — "  Kt  Robertua  Jvit  cximie  pins 
juvtMU  timeus  Uipra  me/Jos."  To  this  promising 
youth,  thus  early  cut  off,  the  fond  father  referred 
in  the  manlier  recorded  by  Harvey,  and  not, 
a»  has  been  commonly  supposed,  to  his  son 
Oliver,  born  in  162.1,  and  killed  in  battle  or  in 
a  skirmish,  about  the  year  16-14;  although  the 
pluco  and  circumstances  aie  unknown. 

Cromwell  had  often  said  during  the  preceding 
months  that  the  burden  which  he  had  to  carry 
was  loo  heavy  for  man.  Incessant  toil,  anxiety, 
the  fatigues  of  campaigns,  the  wear  and  tear  of  j 
political  life,  the  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
the  recent  domestic  sorrows;  all  bad  conspired 
to  exhaust  his  robust  nature;  and  at  fifty-nine 
years  of  age  be  was  woiu  out,  and  nothing 
was  left  fur  him  but  to  die.  His  dim  ss  was  a 
kind  of  tertian  ague,  and  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able by  the  physicians  that  be  should  be; 
removed  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall, 
which  was  doue  on  Tuesday,  August  24.  "'His 
time  was  come,"  writes  Harvey,  "and  neither 
pny CIS  nor  tears  could  prevail  with  God  to 
lengUlCIl  out  bis  life  and  continue  him  longer 
to  us.  Prayers  abundantly  and  incessantly 
poured  out  on  bis  behalf,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  as  was  observed,  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  way.  Besides  many  a  secret  sigh, — 
secret  and  unheard  by  men,  yet  like  the  cry  of 
Muses,  more  loud  and  strongly  laying  hold  on 
God,  than  man)  spoken  supplication!.  All 
which  (the  hearts  of  Cod's  people  being  thus 
mightily  stirred  up)  did  seem  to  beget  con- 
fidence iu  some,  and  hopes  in  all ;  yea  some 
thoughts  iu  himself,  that  Cod  would  restore 
bun." 

These  statements  of  Cromwell's  Groom  of 
the  Bedchamber  are  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
monies of  others,  ami  especially  the  statement  , 
respecting  Crouiwcll'*  own  confident  expectation 
of  bis  recovery,  about  which  so  much  wonder- 
ment has  been  expressed  by  modern  writers,  I 
forgetful  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  day.  In 
one  of  bis  letters  to  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  Tburloe  writes,— "His 
Highness  bath  had  very  great  discoveries  of 
'h'-  Lord  to  him  in  Ins  sickness  and  bath  had 


some  assurances  of  his  being  restored,  and  made 
further  serviceable  in   this  work."    The  event 
proved  that  he  was  mistaken;   but  concerning 
the  opinion  itself,  Cnlamy,  iu  bis  "Life  of  John 
Howe,"  has  the  following  statement,    "I  had 
heard  from  several  (and  it  had  been  Confirmed 
to  me  by   Mr.  Jeremy  White,    who  lived  at 
Whitehall  at   the   very   same    time    with  Mr. 
Howe)  that  the  notion  of  a  particular  faith  in 
prayer,  prevailed  much  in  Cromwell's  court ; 
and    that    it    was  a    common  opinion  among 
them,  that  such  as  wero  in  a  special  manner 
favoured  of  God,  when  they  offered  up  prayers 
and  supplications  to  him  for  his  mercies,  either 
for  themselves  or  others,  often  hail  such  impres- 
sions made  on  their  minds  and  spirits  by  a 
divine  hand,  as  signified  to  them,  not  only  in 
the  general,  that  their  prayers  would  be  heard 
and  graciously  answered,  but  that  the  particular 
mercies  that  were  sought  for,  would   be  cer- 
tainly  bestowed;  nay,  and  sometimes  also  inti- 
mated to  t!u  in  in  what  way  and   manner  they 
would  be  afforded;  and  pointed  out  to  them 
future  events  beforehand;  which   iu  reality  is 
the  same  as  inspiration.     Having  heard  of  mis- 
chief done  by  (he  prevalence  of  (his  notion,  I 
took  the   opportunity  that  off  red,  when  there 
was  nothing  to  hinder  the  utmost  freedom,  to 
enquire  of  Mr.  Howe,  what  be  had  know n  about 
this  matter,  and   what  were  his  apprehensions 
concerning  it?  He  told  me  the  prevalence  of 
the  notion  at  Whitehall,  at  the  time  when  he 
lived  there,  was  too  notorious  to  be  called  iu 
question;  and  that  not  a  little  pains  was  taken 
to  cultivate  ami  support  it;  and   that  he  once 
heard  a  sermon  there  from  a  person  of  note, 
the  avowed   design  of  which   was  to  maintain 
and  defend  it.     He  said  he  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  ill  tendency  of  such  a  principle, 
that  after  the  hearing  this  sermon,  he  thought 
himself  bound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  next 
to  his  turn  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set 
himself  industriously  to  oppose  it,  and  to  beat 
down  that  spiritual  pride  uiid  confidence,  which 
such  fancied  impulses  and  impressions  were  apt 
to    produce    and    cherish.     He    told    me,  he 
observed  that  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  Crom- 
well heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  would 
sometimes  knit  his  brows,  and   discover  great 
uneasiness.     When  the  sermon  was  over,  he 
toltl  me  a  pers-n  of  distinction  came  to  him, 
ami  asked  him  if  be  knew  what  he  had  done? 
and  signified  it  to   him  as   his  apprehension, 
ihai  Cromwell  w<  uld  be  »o  incensed  upon  that 

discourse,  that  he  would  find  it  very  difficult 
ever  to  make  bis  peace  with  him,  or  seen  re 
his  favour  for  the  future.    Mr.  Howe  replied, 
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that  he  had  but  discharged  his  conscience,  and  |  service;  and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a 

could  leave  the  event  with  God.    He  told  me  value  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  he 

he  afterwards  observed   Cromwell  was  cooler  glad  of  my  death     I^ord!  however  Thou  do  dis- 

in  his  carriage  to  him  than  before,  and  6ome-  pose  oj  me,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  /or 

times  he  thought  he  would  have  spoken  to  him  them.    Give  them  consistency  of  judgment;  one 

of  the  matter,  but  he  never  did,  and  rather  heart;  and  mutual  love;  and  go  on  to  deliver 

chose  to  forbear."  them  and  with  the  work  oj  reformation:  and  make 

Commenting  upon  the  intercessions  made  for  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world.  Teach 

the  Protector,  Mr.  Carlyle  remarks, — "'Prayers  those  icho  look  too  much  on  Thy  instruments  to 

public  and  private;'  they  arc  worth  imagining  depend  more  upon    Thyself.     Pardon    such  as 

to  ourselves.  Meetings  of  Preachers,  Chaplains,  1  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm, 

and  Godly  persons;  'Owen,  Goodwin,  Sterry,  for  they  are  Thy  ptople  too.    And  pardon  the 

with  a  company  of   others,    in   an  adjoining  folly  of  this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jesus  Christ's 

room'  in  Whitehall;   and  elsewhere  over  reli-  sake.    And  give  us  a  gootl  night,   if  it  be  Thy 


gious  London  and  England,  fervent  outpour- 
ings of  many  a  loyal  heart.  For  there  were 
hearts  to  whom  the  nobleness  of  this  man  was 
known,  and  his  worth  to  the  Puritan  Cause 
was  evident.  Prayers, — strange  enough  to  us; 
in  a  dialect  fallen  obsolete,  forgotten  now. 
Authentic  wrestlings  of  ancient  Human  souls, — 
who  were  alive  then,  with  their  affections,  awe- 
struck pieties;  with  their  Human  Wishes  risen 
to  be  transcendent,  hoping  to  prevail  with  the 
Inexorable.    All  swallowed  now  in  the  depths 


pleasure.  Amen." 

"Some  variation  there  is,"  soys  Harvey,  "of 
this  prayer,  as  to  the  account  divers  give  of  it; 
and  something  is  here  omitted.  But  so  much 
is  certain,  that  these  were  his  requests.  Wherein 
his  heart  was  so  carried  out  for  God  and  His 
People, — yea,  indeed,  for  some  who  had  added 
no  little  sorrow  to  him,"  (the  Anabaptist 
Republicans,  and  others,)  "that  at  this  time  he 
seems  to  forget  his  own  family  and  nearest 
relations."  On  Thursday  night  the  writer  of  this 


of  dark  Time,  which  is  full  of  such,  since  the  I  old  Pamphlet  was  himself  in  attendance  on  his 


beginning !  Truly  it  is  a  great  scene  of  World- 
History,  this  in  old  Whitehall:  Oliver  Crom- 
well drawing  nigh  to  his  end.  The  exit  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  of  English  Puritanism;  a 
great  Light,  one  of  our  few  authentic  Solar 
Luminaries,  going  down  now  amid  the  clouds 
of  Death  Like  the  setting  of  a  great  victorious 
summer  sun;  its  course  now  finished.  ' So  stirbt 
em  Held,'  says  Schiller,  'So  dies  a  Hero!  Light 
worthy  to  be  worshipped!' — He  died,  this  Hero 
Oliver,  in  Resignation  to  God;  as  the  brave 
have  all  done.  'We  could  not  be  more  desi- 
rous he  should  abide,'  says  the  pious  Harvey, 
'than  he  was  content  and  willing  to  be  gone.' 
The  struggle  lasted,  amid  hope  and  fear,  for 
ten  days, — some  small  miscellaneous  traits,  and 
confused  gleanings  of  last  words;  and  then  our 
poor  History  ends." 

On  Monday,  August  30,  1658,  a  mighty 
tempest  raged  over  and  around  the  Metropolis. 
At  intervals  of  the  storm  the  attendants  gathered 
around  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  heard  him 
utter  frequent  petitions  for  the  dear  country 
be  was  leaving.  Preserved  in  several  note- 
books, as  taken  down  at  the  time  by  eager 
hands,  is  the  following  prayer: 

"  Lord!  though  I  am  a  miserable  and  a  wretched 
creatine,  I  am  in  covenant  with  Thee  through 
grace,  and  J  may — /  will — come  to  Thee  for  Thy 
people.    Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy, 


Highness;  and  has  preserved  a  trait  or  two. 
The  morrow  was  September  the  third,  always 
kept  as  a  thanksgiving  day,  since  the  victoriea 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  The  wearied  one, 
"that  very  night  before  the  Lord  took  him  to 
his  everlasting  rest,"  was  heard  thus,  with 
oppressed  voice,  speaking, — "Truly,  God  is 
good;  indeed  He  is;  He  will  not" — "Then  his 
speech  failed  him,  but  as  I  apprehended,  it  was, 
'  He  will  not  leave  me.'  ThiB  saying, — 1  God  is 
good,'  he  frequently  used  all  along;  and  would 
speak  it  with  much  cheerfulness  and  fervour  of 
spirit  in  the  midst  of  his  pains. — Again  he 
said: — 'I  would  be  willing  to  live  to  be  further 
serviceable  to  God  and  His  People:  but  my 
work  is  done.  Yet  God  will  be  with  His  People.' 
He  was  very  restless  most  part  of  the  night, 
speaking  often  to  himself.  And  there  being 
something  to  drink  offered  him,  he  was  desired 
to  take  the  same,  and  endeavour  to  sleep.  Unto 
which  be  answered:  'It  is  not  my  design  to 
drink  or  sleep;  but  my  design  is,  to  make 
what  haste  I  can  to  be  gone.'  Afterwards, 
towards  morning,  be  used  divers  holy  expres- 
sions, implying  much  inward  consolation  and 
peace;  among  the  rest  he  spake  some  exceed- 
ing self-debasing  words,  annihilating  and  judg- 
ing himself.  And  truly  it  was  observed,  that 
a  public  spirit  to  God'6  Cause  did  breathe  in 
him. — as  in  his  lifetime,  eo  now  to  his  very 


a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  tome  good  and  Thee  last." 
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When  the  morrow's  sun  rose,  Oliver  was 
speechless;  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon ,  he  lay  dead :  Friday,  September  the 
third,  his  "fortunate  day."  Writing  to  Henry 
Cromwell  on  the  day  following,  Thurloe  says, — 
"  Never  was  there  any  man  so  prayed  for  as  he  was 
tluring  his  sickness;  solemn  assemblies  meeting 
every  day  to  beseech  the  Lord  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life;  so  that  he  is  gone  to 
heaven  embalmed  with  the  tears  of  his  people, 
and  upon  the  wings  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints." 

His  body,  aHer  lying  in  state  at  Somerset 
House,  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  among  the  Eng- 
lish kings  and  queens.  The  funeral  was  cele- 
brated on  the  23rd  of  November,  some  time 
after  the  actual  interment,  with  extraordinary 
magnificence.  Not  for  long,  however,  were  the 
remains  suffered  to  have  this  resting-place.  On 
the  Restoration,  n  mean  revenge  was  wreaked 
upon  the  inanimate  dust  of  the  man  win  mi 
Charles  the  Second  and  his  courtiers  dared  not 
face,  and  the  bones  were  consigned  to  Tyburn, 
to  the  everlasting  infamy  of  the  perpetrators. 

In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  Cromwell, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  History  scarcely 
presents  an  instance  of  another  man  of  whom 
so  much  has  been  written,  and  of  this  so  little 
by  friendly  hands.  Royalists,  Presbyterians, 
and  Republicans  hail  only  one  passion  stronger 
than  their  mutual  hatred;  and  that  was  their 
bntred  of  the  man  who  curbed  and  ruled  them 
all.  Yet,  until  lately,  nearly  all  that  was 
popularly  known  concerning  him  was  derived 
frum  one  or  other  of  these  prejudiced  and  ran- 
corous parties.  Even  Clarendon,  however,  who 
thought  Cromwell  a  very  wicked  man  while  ad- 
mitting him  to  have  been  a  great  man,  is  con- 
strained to  add, — "He  was  one  of  those  men 


the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demolish  their 
own  building.  What  was  said  of  China  may 
very  justly  be  said  of  him.  He  attempted  those 
things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured 
on;  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a 
valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded. 
Without  dotrbt,  no  man  with  more  wickedness 
ever  attempted  anything,  or  brought  to  pass 
what  he  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the 
face  and  contempt  of  religion  and  moral 
honesty;  yet  wickedness  as  great  as  his  could 
never  have  accomplished  those  designs  without 
the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  and  admirable 
circumspection  and  sagacity,  ami  a  mostmagnn- 
uimons  resolution."  This  praise  from  an  enemy 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Whatever  else  might  desert  this  man,  hope 
and  faith  never  did.  There  was  one  who  stood 
by  his  death-bed,  while  a  worse  storm  shook 
the  heavens  than  even  that  which  had  swept 
along  the  heights  of  Dunbar,  and  who  recalled 
these  days  in  testimony  of  the  strong  man  he 
had  been.  "In  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him  like 
a  pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone  out  in  ell  the 
others."  Nor  in  the  high  places  only,  but  in 
the  solitude  or  service  of  his  chamber,  he 
impressed  in  like  manner  all  who  had  inter- 
course with  him.  It  was  ever  they  who  stood 
nearest  to  him  who  hail  reason  to  admire  him 
most;  and  to  the  eyes  even  of  valets  and 
chamber-grooms,  the  heroic  shone  out  of  Crom- 
well. One  who  held  such  an  office  in  his  house- 
hold has  transmitted  a  picture  which  Vandyke 
or  Velasquez  might  have  painted.  A  body  well 
compact  and  strong;  the  stature  two  inches 
under  six  feet;  his  head  so  shaped  that  any  one 
might  see  it  both  a  storehouse  and  a  shop,  con- 
taining a  vaBt  treasury  of  natural  parts;  his 
temper  exceeding  fiery,  "as  I  have  known  it," 
but  the  flame  of  it  kept  down  or  soon  allayed 


whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  by  his  moral  endowments;  naturally  compus- 
withont  commending  him  at  the  same  lime;  for  j  sionato  towards  objects  in  distress,  even  to  an 


he  could  never  have  done  half  that  mischief 
without  great  parts  of  courage,  industry,  and 
judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful 
understanding  in  the  natures  and  humour*  of 
nun,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them ; 
who  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth,  (though 
of  a  good  family,)  without  interest  or  estate, 


effeminate  measure,  though  possessing  a  heart 
wherein  was  no  fear;  "a  larger  smil,  I  think, 
hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  of  clay  than  his 
was."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  written 
sketch  by  Mr.  John  Maidstone,  cofferer  aud 
gentleman-in-waiting  on  the  Lord  Protector. 
Incidental  illustrations  have    been  given  iu 


alliance  or  friendship,  could  raise  himself  to  I  former  pages  of  the  strong  domestic  attach- 
ijueb  a  height,  and  compound  and  knead  such  1  incuts  of  Cromwell,  but  one  more  letter  may 
opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  be  quoted,  writ  ton  to  his  daughter,  Bridget  I  re- 
and  interests  into  a  consistence  that  contri-  j  ton,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1616:  — 
bated  to  his  designs  uml  to  their  own  destruction;  '  "Dear  Daughter, —  I  Write  not  to  thy  Husband; 


whilst  himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough 


partly  to  avoid  trouble,  for  one  line  of  mine 


to  cut  off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed  in    begets  many  of  his,  which  1  doubt  makes  him 
■Mb if  of  BogUnd.  II U  18 
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sit  up  too  late;  partly  because  I  am  myself 
indisposed  at  this  time,  having  some  other 
considerations. 

"  Your  Friends  at  Ely  arc  well :  your  Sister 
Claypolo  is,  I  trust  in  mercy,  exercised  with 
sonic  perplexed  thoughts.  She  sees  her  own 
vanity  and  carnal  mind;  bewailing-it:  she  seeks 
after  (as  I  hope  also)  what  will  satisfy.  And 
thus  to  be  a  seeker  is  to  bo  of  the  best  sect 
next  to  a  finder;  and  such  an  one  shall  every 
faithful  humble  seeker  be  at  the  end.  Happy 
seeker,  happy  finder!  Who  ever  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  gracious,  without  some  MOM  of 
self,  vanity,  and  badness?  who  ever  tasted  that 
graeiousncss  of  His,  and  could  go  less  in 
desire, — less  than  pressing  after  full  enjoyment? 
Dear  Heart,  press  on;  let  not  Husband,  let  not 
anything,  cool  thy  affections  after  Christ.  I 
hope  he  will  be  an  occasion  to  inflame  them. 
That  which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  Hus- 
band is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  he  bears. 
Look  on  that,  and  love  it  best,  and  all  the  rest 
for  that.  I  pray  for  thee  and  him;  do  so 
for  me. 

"My  service  and  dear  affections  to  th<5  Gen- 
eral and  Gencraless.  I  hear  she  is  very  kind 
to  thee;  it  adds  to  all  other  obligations.  I  am 
thy  dear  Father,  Oliver  Cromwell." 

On  reviewing  the  public  career  of  this  great 
ruler,  in  all  its  remarkable  and  often  obscure 
passages,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity. No  hypocrite  ever  succeeded  with  honest, 
religious,  brave  men,  as  he  succeeded.  No  dis- 
sembler, that  bad  gained  his  ends,  ever  kept  up 
his  character  as  he  did  to  the  very  last.  Look- 
ing at  the  whole  case,  there  is  warrant  for 
afliru  ing  that  for  such  a  man  to  have  been  an 
impostor  is  a  moral  impossibility.  Seldom  did 
the  vitality  of  real  godliness  display  itself  more 
unequivocally  or  habitually  than  in  his  daily 
conduct,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  combination 
with  rarer  qualities  of  mind.  The  want  of  this 
.  combination  in  bis  defamers  has  led  them  to 
misinterpret  his  character.  They  have  judged 
him  after  their  own  standard.  Cromwell  was 
indifferent  to  the  forms  of  government,  provided 
that  real  liberty,  civil  and  religions,  was 
secured.  He  never  was  a  republican  on  prin- 
ciple. He  certainly  never  believed  in  the  divine 
right  either  of  kings  or  of  Parliaments;  nB  little 
did  he  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  mols 
ami  knaves.  While,  therefore,  he  ever  kept  in 
view  the  end  of  all  good  government,  he  was 
open  to  make  terms  with  any  political  party 
that  could  guarantee  that  end  in  perpetuity. 
Neitbet  was  be  the  man  to  insist  on  the  pre- 
eminence, much  less  the  predominance,  of  his 


own  religious  sect.  An  Independent  himself,  lie 
never  established  Independency  when  he  might 
have  done  so;  and  he  would  have  allowed  either 
Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians  to  have  the  honour 
of  national  and  state  precedence,  could  that 
have  been  admitted  without  any  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  this,  perhaps, 
he  was  in  error;  but  if  so,  his  fault  was  a 
generous  one,  and  characteristic  of  the  man. 
He  despised  "baubles,"  both  political  and  reli- 
gious, but  would  allow  other  men  to  play  with 
them,  so  long  as  they  kept  out  of  mischief. 

He  left  a  fame  behind  him  proportioned  to 
his  extraordinary  fortunes  and  to  the  great 
qualities  which  sustained  them;  still  more,  per- 
haps, the  admiration  of  strangers  than  of  his 
country,  because  that  sentiment  was  less  alloyed 
by  hatred,  which  seeks  to  tarnish  the  glory  that 
irritates  it.  The  nation  itself  forgave  much  to 
one  who  had  brought  back  the  renown  of  her 
ancient  story,  the  traditions  of  Elizabeth's  age, 
after  the  ignominious  reigns  of  her  successors. 
This  contrast  with  James  and  Charles  in  their 
foreign  policy  gave  additional  lustre  to  the  era 
of  the  Protectorate.  There  could  not  but  bo  a 
sense  of  national  pride  to  sec  an  Englishman, 
but  yesterday  raised  above  the  many,  without 
one  drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  which  the  princes 
of  the  earth  could  challenge  as  their  own, 
receiving  the  homage  of  those  who  acknowledged 
no  right  to  power,  and  hardly  any  title  to 
respect,  except  that  of  prescription.  The  sluggish 
pride  of  the  court  of  Spain,  the  mean-spirited 
cunning  of  Mazarin,  the  irregular  imagination 
of  Christina,  sought  with  emulous  ardour  tho 
friendship  of  Cromwell.  He  had  tho  advantage 
of  reaping  the  harvest  which  he  had  not  sown, 
by  an  honourable  treaty  with  Holland,  the  fruit 
of  victories  achieved  under  the  Parliament.  Bnt 
he  still  employed  the  great  energies  of  Wake  in 
the  service  for  which  he  was  so  eminently  titled ; 
and  it  is  just  to  say  that  the  maritime  glory 
of  England  may  first  be  traced  from  the  era 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  a  track  of  continuous 
light.  The  oppressed  Protestants  in  Catholic 
kingdoms  looked  up  to  him  as  their  patron  and 
mediator.  Courted  by  the  two  rival  monarchies 
of  Europe,  he  seemed  to  threaten  both  with  his 
hostility;  and  when  he  declared  against  Spain, 
ami  attacked  her  West  Indian  possessions,  so 
auspicous  was  his  star  that  the  very  failure  and 
disappoint  of  that  expedition  obtained  in  Jnmaica 
a  more  advantageous  possession  for  England 
than  all  the  triumphs  of  her  former  kings. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  though  without  proof  and 
against  all  probability,  that  Cromwell's  decease 
at  such  a  time  and  at  so  comparatively  early 
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■n  age,  was  a  fortunate  event  for  his  renown; 
and  the  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  ho 
had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  fame, 
and  ili.it  this  would  have  been  followed  by  a 
rapid  and  dishonouring  fall.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  inexpediency  and  folly  of  making  cal- 
culations respecting  events  that  never  happened, 
and  of  arguing  from  the  possible  results  of  con- 
tingencies which  never  arose,  it  is  sufficient  to 
meet  such  an  affirmation  and  such  a  conjecture 
as  those  referred  to  by  stating  the  indisputable 
facts  that  the  Protector  was  to  the  last  honoured 
and  loved  by  the  soldiers;  (who  must  not  be 
classed  with  the  hired  military  of  modern  times, 
for  they  were  citizens  ami  patriots,  with  a  serious 
stake  in  the  country;  and  when  the  cause  seemed 
lost  for  which  thoy  had  done  and  sacrificed  so 
much,  they  returned  to  their  old  occupations  in 
a  way  that  provoked  the  admiration  even  of 
their  foes;)  that  he  was  obeyed  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  and  even  by  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  his  political  or  reli- 
gious views,  but  who  acknowledged  his  power 
and  skill  as  a  true  ruler  of  men;  that  he  was 
resjiccted  by  all  the  foreign  courts,  some  of 
which  ma  ■  strenuous  efforts  to  win  his  friend- 
ship and  alliance;  that  his  remains  were  de- 
|»osited  in  the  last  resting  place  of  the  most 
puissant  sovereigns  of  England  with  a  pomp 
and  circumstance  such  as  the  metropolis  had 
rarely  witnessed;  and  that  he  was  succeeded  by 
bk  sou  as  quietly  us  any  monarch  was  succeeded 
hy  the  rightftd  heir,  so  that,  as  Thurloc  wrote 
to  Henry  Cromwell, — "There  is  not  a  dog  that 
wags  his  tongue;  so  great  n  calm  are  we  in." 

In  his  Itcvicw  of  Mr.  Madam's  "Constitutional 
History,"  Lord  Macau  lay  remarks,  that  "Crom- 
well, by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies, 
exhibited  in  his  demeanour  the  simple  and 
natural  nobleness  of  a  man  neither  ashamed  of 
his  origin  nor  vain  of  his  elevation;  of  a  man 
who  had  found  his  pro|»cr  place  in  society,  and 
who  felt  secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it. 
Easy,  oven  to  familiarity,  where  his  own  dignity 
was  concerned,  ho  wa<  punctilious  only  lor  his 
country.  His  own  character  he  left  to  take  care 
of  iUelf;  he  left  it  to  be  defended  by  his  victories 
in  war  and  his  reforms  in  |>caee.  But  he  was 
a  jealous  and  implacable  guardian  of  ihe  public 
honour.  He  suffered  a  crazy  Quaker  to  insult 
him  in  the  gallery  of  Whitehull,  and  revenged 
himself  only  by  liberating  him  ami  giving  him 
a  dinner.  But  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the 
chances  of  war  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  private 
Ki^lishiuan." 

His  government,  though  in  form  a  republic, 
was  in  reality  a  dictatorship,  moderated,  however, 


by  the  wisdom,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  dictator.  Armed  with  a  power  that 
rivalled  if  it  did  not  exceed  the  power  of  the 
I  greatest  of  the  Plantagcnets,  he  limited  its  action 
and  ever  used  it  for  what  he  bcliovcd  to  be  the 
good  and  the  glory  of  England.  He  bestowed 
honours  and  emoluments  very  sparingly  upon 
his  own  family,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  his  objections  were  overcome  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  son  Henry  as  Deputy  of  Ireland; 
while  the  elder  son,  Richard,  lived  almost  as  a 
private  gentleman  until  the  day  when  his  weaker 
shoulders  were  called  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
government. 

Cromwell  was  not  elated  and  made  giddy  by 
power,  for  its  exercise  came  naturally  to  him, 
and  his  governing  instinct  taught  him  how  to 
rule.  He  was  as  much  at  home  in  Uie  palace 
as  he  had  been  formerly  in  tho  Fen-country 
home;  at  the  same  time  caring  little  for  the 
outward  tinsel  and  trappings  of  royalty.  Too 
great  to  be  jealous  or  vindictive  for  himself,  he 
was  prompt  and  stern  in  crushing  the  enemies 
of  public  tranquillity:  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  but 
a  praise  to  those  that  did  well.  Though  not 
a  learned  man,  he  fostered  learning  and  en- 
couraged its  professors.  "If  there  was  a  man 
in  England  who  excelled  in  any  faculty  or  science, 
the  Protector  would  find  him  out  and  reward 
him  according  to  his  merit."  He  was  so  little 
of  a  fanatic  that  he  tolerated  all  sects  so  long 
as  they  gave  due  obedienco  to  the  laws  and 
meddled  not  with  (he  government;  tolerating 
everything  but  wilful  wrong-doing,  which  he 
was  resolved  sternly  to  put  down.  His  large 
and  generous  spirit  was  circumscribed  by  no 
party  sympathies;  his  heart  yearned  towards  all 
good  men,  of  whatever  name.  In  an  era  when 
toleration  was  regarded  as  foolish  in  polities 
and  as  criminal  in  religion,  he  stands  out  in 
distinguished  prominence  as  the  earnest  advocate 
,  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience;  pro- 
j  claiming  the  opinion,  and  daring  to  act  upon 
j  it,  that  all  men  are  answerable  to  (Jod  alone 
|  for  their  faith.  Popery  and  Episcopacy  were 
proscribed  on  grounds  political,  ami  not  reli- 
Igious;  and  to  the  adherents  of  both  systems 
he  showed  all  possible  leniency  in  private. 
So  far  did  his  opinions  and  sympathies  extend 
beyond  a  narrow  question  that  he  desired  and 
attempted  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  outcast  and  persecuted  Jews.  Him- 
self the  most  English  of  Englishmen,  he  was 
determined  that  England  should  be  among  tho 
greatest  of  states.  He  encouraged  trade  at  home, 
he  extended  commerce  abroad,  he  planted  colo- 
nies, he  made  wise  peace  with  whom  he  would, 
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and  when  this  was  impossible  bo  waged  right-    uew  Protector;  who,  during  the  early  days  of 
and  successful  wars.   All  Europe  gave  hee  l    his  authority,  had  before  him  a  brilliant  career. 

It  is  said  that  ho  ever  afterwards  carefully  |>rc- 
served  those  addresses  in  a  strong  chest. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed,  however,  before 
lowed  him,  considering  the  peculiar  circnm-  I  it  was  manifest  that  the  reins  of  government 
stances  of  his  career  and  the  difficulties  with  were  held  far  less  firmly  by  the  son  than  they 
which  he  had  to  contend,  and  making  all  fair  had  been  held  by  the  father.  The  disposition 
allowance  for  his  errors  and  failings  as  a  man  and  abilities  of  Richard  presented  a  marked 


to  his  voice  and  held  his  power  in  the  highest 
respect;  and  considering  the  position  of  Britain 
in  the  times  that  immediately  preceded  and  fol- 


and  as  a  ruler,  Cromwell's  reputation  and  deeds 
deserve  to  be  held  in  proud  and  loving  remem- 
brance by  all  generations  of  Englishmen. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Richard  Cromwell  proclaimed  Protector.  Cabals 

in  the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  Threatened 
Anarchy.  The  Protector  retire*.  The  "Rump" 
Parliament  restored.  Reviving  hopes  of  the 
.Stuarts.  Character  of  Charles  II.  Clarendon. 
Monk's  caution  and  silence.  His  march  from 
Scotland.  Intrigues  in  London.  Parliament 
dissolves  it  set/.  Monk  secretly  corresponds  with 
Charles.  The  Convention  Parliament.  Decla- 
ration and  letters  from  Breda.  Sycophancy  of 
the  Parliament.  Charles  proclaimed  king.  Tide 
of  loyalty  to  the  Hague.  Presbyterians  and  the 
king.  The  revulsion  of  sentiment  explained. 
Puritanism:  its  worth  and  work. 

ad.  1658— 1C60. 
By  the  "Petition  and  Advice"  Cromwell  bad 
been  empowered  to  nominate  a  successor  in  the 


contrast  to  those  of  the  great  Oliver.  He  was 
gentle  and  retiring;  fond  of  rural  life  and  of 
the  sports  of  a  country  gentleman.  Thongh 
he  had  sat  in  Parliament,  and  had  been 
nominated  by  his  father  as  leader  of  the  newly- 
constituted  House  of  Lords,  he  never  manifested 
any  liking  for  state  affairs,  and  was  always  glad 
to  escape  to  the  retirement  of  country  life.  His 
younger  brother,  Henry,  would  have  been  more 
fitted  by  his  character  and  abilities  to  succeed 
the  king  of  men;  as  was  evinced  by  the  vigour 
and  success  of  his  administration  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  Among  the  epithets  applied 
to  Richard  Cromwell,  even  in  his  own  days,  the 
most  common  were, — "Queen  Dick;"  "the  meek 
knight;"  and  "tumblo  down  Richard."  Heath 
styles  him  "a  milksop;"  Clarendon,  "a  poor 
creature;"  and  Bishop  Warburton,  "a  poltroon." 

Yet  at  first  it  was  hoped  by  sincere  friends 
of  the  State  that  the  new  Protector  might  suc- 
ceed in  uniting  under  his  sway  many  persons 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  his  father.  Of  neces- 
sity, Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  enemies.  Among 
his  old  companions  in  arms  and  in  debate,  there 
were  many  who  could  not  forget  that  he  was 


Protectorate.  During  his  last  illness,  and  before 
bis  removal  from  Hampton  Court,  a  messenger  I  once  their  equal,  and  they  never  forgave  him 
was  despatched  to  Whitehall  for  a  scaled  letter   for  having  attained  to  superiority.  Then,  Crom- 


which  Cromwell  said  was  in  a  certain  cabinet, 
but  which  could  not  then  be  found.  This  letter 
contained  his  nomination.  Increasing  illness 
prevented  Thurloc  and  other  high  officials  from 
consulting  the  Protector  on  the  matter,  as  Thurloc 
repeatedly  explains  in  his  letters  to  Henry 
Cromwell;  but  not  many  hours  before  death 
removed  him  he  was  understood  to  intimate  that 
his  eldest  son  Richard  was  to  succeed  him. 
Souio  obscurity  rests  over  this,  for  the  dying 
man  was  so  weak  and  low  as  to  be  almost  in- 
articulate in  his  utterances,  but  those  around  his 


well  had  felt  himself  compelled  to  employ 
vigorous,  and  even  harsh,  measures;  some  of 
which  were,  unquestionably,  illegal,  but  all  of 
which  he  deemed  imperative  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  In  doing  this,  he  had  excited  the 
hatred  and  malice  of  not  a  few.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  could  be  alleged  against  his  son. 
No  wonder  that  men  ho|>cd  for  union  and 
prosperity  under  his  government.  The  event 
proved  that  they  had  hoped  in  vain. 

Already  there  existed  chagrin  and  cabals  both 
in  the  army  and  in  the  nation.    There  wore  the 


bed  understood  him  to  mean  this,  and  his  sup-  old  Republicans,  who  had  yielded  a  sullen  sub- 
posed  wish  was  instantly  carried  ont,  and  as  mission  to  Cromwell,  because  he  was  more 
soon  as  the  fact  of  the  decease  was  Known,  powerful  and  wise  than  themselves;  but  who 
Richard  was  proclaimed  Protector.  now  re-asserted  the  (Ktssibilily  of  establishing  a 
A  singular  unanimity  characterized  this  act,  pure  democracy,  without  any  one  man  as  supreme. 


which  WM  solemnly  performed  in  London,  and 
in  all  the  chief  towns  of  England  and  Scotland, 


There  were  the  Cavaliers,  who  had  retained 
their  allege  to  the  banished   house  of  Stuart, 


also  at  Dunkirk  and  in  other  foreign  possession*,  and  had  suffered  in  person  and  in  property; 
Congratulatory  addresses  poured  in  upon  the    but  who  now  hoped  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
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for  re-establishing  the  old  monarchy.  The  army 
was  split  into  factions,  ono  of  which,  and  that 
the  weakest,  adhered  to  Richard,  whilo  others 
made  no  secret  of  their  preference  for  various 
general  officers.  Of  these,  the  man  who  had 
the  strongest  party  among  the  soldiers,  was 
Lambert;  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Cromwell 
with  a  ]>ension  to  a  sort  of  honourable  banish- 
ment to  his  country  house,  and  who  now  fancied 
that  he  was  the  fittest  man  to  succeed  the  late 
Lord  Protector.  To  add  to  the  confusion  and 
embarrassment,  religious  partisanship  was  rife 
and  bitter;  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Episcopalians,  with  other  and  less  powerful  sects, 
contending  for  the  mastery. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  summon  a  Parliament,  on  the 
usual  score  of  obtaining  money.  Contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  "  Petition  and  Ad-  i 
vice,"  Richard  was  induced  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  election,  and  to  issue  writs  to  the 
smaller  and  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  been  { 
disfranchised.  This  was  done  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  able  more  readily  to  influence  the 
elections;  but  it  was  a  grave  error,  as  the  event 
showed.  The  members  assembled  on  January 
27,  1659;  the  Commons  mustering  in  large 
numbers;  "the  other  House,"  as  it  was  termed, 
being  thinly  attended.  The  temper  of  the  1 
assembly  was  soon  manifested  in  debates  upon 
a  Rill  for  recognizing  Richard  as  the  un- 
doubted Lord  Protector,  and  upon  the  thorny 
question  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
"other  House."  Then  suspicion  was  engendered 
between  the  Legislature  and  the  army,  which 
was  followed  by  an  open  rupture.  A  knot  of 
officers  formed  a  cabal  or  a  coalition,  and  met 
at  VVallingford  House,  the  residence  of  Fleet- 
wood. Their  avowed  design  was  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  army,  and  they  proposed  that 
the  sole  military  power  should  be  intrusted 
to  some  one  in  whom  they  could  all  confide. 
This  measure  naturally  alarmed  and  irritated 
Richard,  who  perceived  in  it  a  blow  aimed 
at  his  supremo  authority.  Rut  it  no  less 
alarmed  and  irritated  tho  Commons;  who  voted 
that  during  tho  sitting  of  Parliament,  there 
should  be  no  general  couucil  of  officers  without 
leave  of  the  Protector  and  of  both  Houses. 
This  vote  occasioned  the  rupture.  The  army 
junto  hastened  to  Richard  and  demanded  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament;  to  which  he  assented, 
after  some  feeble  resistance.  Thus,  he  lost  the 
support  of  tho  Parliament  without  ensuring  that  of 
the  army,  and  the  officers  became  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  at  once  turned  their  success  to  ac- 
count by  inviting  the  members  of  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment, who  had  been  ejected  by  Oliver,  six  years 
before,  to  return  to  the  exercise  and  discharge 
of  their  trust.  This  was  done  by  the  officers 
on  May  6,  1C5B,  without  consulting  the  Pro- 
tector, who  was  now  regarded  by  them  only  as 
a  private  person.  On  tho  7th  May,  forty-two 
of  the  old  members  responded  to  the  call,  and 
went  to  the  House,  guarded  by  Lambert  and 
his  troops.  Their  old  Speaker,  Lcnthall,  took 
tho  Chair,  and  those  present  at  <Jnce  passed  a 
declaration  of  their  purpose  to  secure  the  pro- 
perties and  liberties  of  the  people,  both  as  men 
and  as  Christians;  and  that,  without  a  single 
person,  kingship,  or  house  of  peers. 

Tho  Protector,  who  had  virtually  resigned 
when  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  army  in 
dissolving  the  Parliament,  soon  after  withdrew 
from  the  cares  and  resjKjnsibilities  of  his  high 
position,  and  resumed  the  private  station  from 
which  he  had  reluctantly  come  forth;  retiring 
to  his  family  estate  of  Hursley,  in  Hampshire. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1660,  he  went  on 
the  Continent,  less  from  fear  of  the  Government 
than  from  dread  of  his  creditors.  His  debts  at 
that  time  amouutod  to  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
the  greater  part  of  which  sum  had  been  spent 
in  the  funeral  of  his  father;  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons having  disgracefully  failed  to  discharge 
their  promise  to  pay  it.  Ho  remained  abroad, 
chiefly  in  Paris,  until  1680,  by  which  time  he 
had  freed  himself  from  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Returning  to  England,  he  settle.!  at  Cheshunt, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Richard  Clarke; 
and  there  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  {.eaco  and  seclusion,  exchanging  visits  with  a 
few  friends;  and  died  in  1712,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  one  of  his 
most  favoured  intimates,  says  that  only  once 
did  he  hear  him  allude  to  his  former  greatness, 
and  then  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 

"  Had  the  new  Protector  and  the  Parliament 
been  suffered  to  proceed  undisturbed  there  can 
bo  little  doubt  that  an  order  of  things  similar 
to  that  which  was  afterwards  established  under 
the  House  of  Hanover  would  have  been  esta- 
blished urhlcr  the  House  of  Cromwell.  Rut 
there  was  in  the  .state  a  power  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  Protector  and  Parliament 
together.  Over  the  soldiers  Richard  had  no 
authority  except  that  which  he  derived  from  the 
great  name  which  he  inherited.  He  had  never 
led  them  to  victory.  He  had  never  even  borne 
arms.  All  his  tastes  and  habits  were  pacific. 
Nor  were  his  opinions  and  feelings  on  religions 
subjects  approved  by  the  military  saints.  That 
he  was  a  good  man  he  evinced  by  proofs  more 
satisfactory  than  deep  groauB  or  long 
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—  by  humility  and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  human  greatness,  am!  by  cheerful 
resignation  umler  cruel  wrongs  and  misfortunes: 
but  the  cant  then  common  in  every  guard-room 
gave  him  a  disgust,  which  he  had  not  always 
the  prudence  to  conceal.  The  officers,  who  had 
the  principal  influence  among  the  troops  sta- 
tioned near  London,  were  not  his  friends.  They 
were  men  distinguished  by  valour  anil  conduct 
in  the  field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and 
civil  courage  which  hail  been  conspicuous  in 
their  deceased  leader."  (Macauley,  "History.") 
It  was  speedily  perceived  that  in  replacing 
the  "Hump"  Parliament  the  council  of  officers 
designed  to  retain  the  mastery,  and  to  compel 
the  members  to  do  their  bidding.  Only  four 
days  after  this  quasi-Parliamcnt,  a  Petition  and 
Address  was  presented  by  the  officers,  in 
which  they  made  certain  demands  as  to  Gov- 
ernment and  Religion;  but  which,  in  fact, 
asserted  for  themselves  the  chief  power.  Among 
other  things,  they  said, —  -  We  do  unanimously 
acknowledge  tin'  Lord  Charles  Fleetwood  to  be 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth."  That  is  to  gay,  Fleetwood 
had  been  appointed  by  them,  and  they  gave  the 
Members  of  Parliament  to  understand  that  the 
matter  was  settled.  It  was  deemed  prudent  to 
connive  at  this;  so,  as  a  matter  of  form,  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  House,  appointing 
Fleetwood,  but  reserving  to  the  Speaker  the 
signing  of  commissions.  This  was  a  plain 
indication  that  Parliament  intended  that  the 
officers  should  owe  all  advancement  to  them  alone. 
The  leaders  of  the  army  cabal  were  much  dis- 
pleased with  this  reservation;  bnt  for  a  time 
dissembled  their  views,  as  they  tcould  not  then 
risk  a  collision  with  the  instrument  of  their 
own  creating.  Before  doing  this,  it  was  need- 
ful to  gain  the  inferior  officers,  who  were,  as  a 
whole,  attached  to  the  Parliament.  Discontent 
was  excited  among  them  by  appeals  to  their 
self-interest;  and  as  the  result,  another  lengthy 
petition  Was  presented  to  the  House.  To  this, 
they  returned  a  mild  answer,  though,  in  reality, 
they  were  much  offended;  but  being*  uncertain 
as  to  how  far  they  could  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  in  Scotland,  they  were  un- 
willing to  clash  with  the  officer!  of  England. 
Soon  after,  receiving  assurances  of  the  entire 
obedience  or  the  Scottish  army,  they  sent  a 
detailed  reply  to  the  petition,  in  which  they 
boldly  joined  issue  with  those  who  had  signed 
it.  Further,  they  passed  an  act,  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  levy  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament;  the  design  of  which  was  to 
cut  off  supplies  from  the  army. 


Moreover,  they  annulled  Fleetwood's  com- 
mission and  displaced  some  other  leading  offi- 
cers. These  acts  were  defied  by  the  parties, 
who  instantly  determined  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament by  force.  Lambert,  at  the  head  of  his 
troop,  stopped  Speaker  Lenthall's  coach  on  its 
way  to  the  House,  and  forced  him  to  return. 
He  also  prevented  the  members  from  entering. 
Thus  did  the  "Rump"  Parliament  terminate  its 
second  brief  ami  inglorious  existence,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1659. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight,  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  Metropolis,  but  at  last,  the  Council  of  Offi- 
cers established  a  "Committee  of  Safety,"  con- 
sisting of  twenty-three  persons,  to  whom  the 
government  was  entrusted.  But  the  different 
troops  in  garrison  in  the  provinces  were  divided 
in  their  allegiance;  some  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  of  Safety;  others, 
denying  it,  ami  siding  with  the  expelled  Mem- 
bers. Troops  marched  up  from  Portsmouth  to 
London,  having  at  their  head  three  of  the  late 
Members;  and  their  approach  threw  the  Com- 
mittee into  great  perplexity.  Soon,  however, 
they  declared  for  Parliament  and  resigned  their 
usurped  authority.  On  December  26,  the 
"Rump"  was  restored,  and  Lambert  was  put 
under  arrest  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Thiia 
within  eight  months,  a  series  of  revolutions 
had  been  effected,  which,  though  violent,  were 
bloodless;  and  the  final  result  of  which  was 
the  assembling  of  the  remnant  of  the  memor- 
able Long  Parliament,  dismissed  without  cere- 
mony by  Oliver  six  years  before. 

After  the  death  of  the  Great  Protector,  the 
hopes  of  the  Stuart  party  revived ,  especially 
when  the  feebleness  of  his  son's  government 
was  seen.  The  adherents  of  the  old  cause  were 
neither  few  nor  insignificant,  though  many 
noble  and  wealthy  families    had    been  ruined 

j  during  the  civil  wars.  A  close  correspondence 
was  maintained   between  the  court  of  Charles 

I  at  St.  Germains,  and  tried  friends  in  England. 

!  At  the  risk  of  their  heads,  messengers  were 
continually  crossing  the  Channel,  bearing  secreted 
letters,  written  in  cyphers.  Abont  the  middle  of 
16.ri9,  Parliament  received  confused  intimations 

J  of  a  plot  in  favour  of  the  king;  on  which  all 
known  Royalists  were  ordered  to  withdraw 
twenty  miles  from  London.  Nor  was  the 
suspicion  groundless.  In  March,  Charles  had 
appointed  commissioners  to  treat  secretly  with 
such  persons  as  were  well-affected  to  him,  and 
willing  to  see  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
These  commissioners  found  that  many  were 
weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  army,  and  di»* 
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gusted  with  the  shadow  of  a  Parliament. 
Especially  it  was  found  that  the  Presbyterians 
were  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Royal- 
ist party.  Plans  were  laid  for  an  insurrection, 
to  break  out  simultaneously  in  various  quarters; 
and  certain  principal  towns  were  to  be  seized. 
Charles  secretly  repaired  to  Si.  Malo's,  bo  as 
to  be  ready  to  cross  at  a  moment's  notice,  in 
case  the  plan  should  succeed.  But  at  the  cri- 
tical moment,  the  Cavaliers  were  betrayed,  and 
the  Government  took  prompt  measures,  which 
effectually  stayed  the  project.  The  leaders 
sought  refuge  in  flight,  but  some  of  them  were 
taken  prisoners;  and  the  only  rising  of  any 
note,  which  took  place  in  Cheshire,  was  speedily 
put  down.  Certainly  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  had  the  Stuart  interest 
at  heart. 

The  affairs  of  Charles  seemed  desperate  on 
the  final  restoration  of  the  "Rump"  in 
December.  Whatever  hopes  may  have  been 
cherished  by  his  party  before  that  event,  they 
received  a  rude  shock  on  its  occurrence.  The 
ouly  feasible  plan  was  to  attempt  to  seduce 
some  of  the  leaders.  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and 
others  were  cautiously  souuded  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  were  willing  to  assist  in 
a  Restoration;  and  at  what  price.  In  Claren- 
don'a  State  Papers,  there  are  some  curious 
revelations  upon  these  matters.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  far  such  overtures  were  entertained, 
as  the  leaders  mauifested  much  hesitancy  and 
vacillation. 

It  is  needful  to  remark  that  during  the  year 
165'J,  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  in  cypher, 
between  Clarendon,  on  the  part  of  Charles,  and 
Dr.  John  Barwick,  resident  in  London  as  an 
emissary  from  Charles.  This  had  reference, 
chiefly,  to  the  question  of  Episcopacy,  and  to  the 
future  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
qualifications  and  claims  of  different  men  for 
certain  high  offices  in  the  Church  were  fully 
canvassed;  chiefly  with  reference  to  their  pro- 
bable usefulness  to  the  Court.  Dignities  were 
marked  out  for  men  whose  support  it  was  high!) 
desirable  to  secure;  upon  the  supposition  that 
Charles  was  soon  to  be  restored  to  the  throne 
of  bis  ancestors.  While  communications  of  this 
nature,  exhibiting  a  pre-determination  to  sustain 
aud  exteud  the  oid  form  of  Episcopacy,  were 
passing  between  Clareudou  aud  Barwick,  the 
former  was,  at  the  same  time,  by  other  agents, 
treating  with  the  Presbyterian  leaders  in  order 
to  secure  their  cooperation;  knowing,  full  well, 
their  unconquerable  objections  to  prelacy,  and 
that  their  aid  would  ouly  be  rendered  on 
condition  of  Episcopacy   beiug  modified.     It  '  side  to  side,  from  one  minister  to  another,  and 


will  be  needful,  subsequently,  to  explain  the 
active  part  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  in  bringing 
about  the  king's  restoration,  to  show  that  they 
justly  complained  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Charles  and  of  his  advisers.  Mean- 
while, it  must  be  noticed  that  the  Cavalier 
party,  in  carryiug  on  their  intrigues,  scrupled  at 
nothing,  and  made  promises  of  a  most  ample 
and  gracious  kind;  intending  all  the  while,  with 
true  Stuart  duplicity,  as  the  event  proved,  to 
fulfil  those  promises  only  so  far  as  might  be 
convenient  or  politic. 

Of  the  character,  tastes,  and  habit*  of  Charles 
himself,  the  less  that  is  said  the  better.  At  his 
birth,  his  mother  said  he  was  so  ugly  that  she 
was  ashamed  of  him.  He  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion; was  rather  above  the  common  height; 
and  may  be  generally  described,  with  too  much 
truth,  but  without  going  into  nauseous  detail*, 
as  easy,  indolent,  pleasure-loving,  heartless,  false, 
ungrateful,  drunken,  and  a  libertine.  If  he  had 
any  one  feeling  about  religion  or  sects,  it  was 
hatred  of  the  strict  and  formal  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land; for  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  manner 
in  which  the  Covenant  had  been  thrice  forced  upon 
him.  According  to  Burnet,  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  Presbyterianism  was  a  religion  quite 
unfit  for  a  gentleman.  Burnet's  description  of 
him  is  very  graphic: — "He  had  a  very  good 
understanding.  He  knew  well  the  state  of 
affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  had  a 
softness  of  temper  that  charmed  all  who  came 
near  him,  till  they  found  how  little  they  could 
depend  on  good  looks,  kind  words,  ami  fair 
promises,  in  which  he  was  liberal  to  excess, 
because  he  intended  nothing  by  them  but  to  get 
ritl  of  importunity.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
sense  of  religion:  both  at  prayers  and  at  the 
sacrament  he  took  care  as  it  were  to  satisfy 
people  that  he  was  in  no  sort  concerned  about 
that  in  which  he  was  employed.  He  said  once 
to  myRclf  that  he  was  no  atheist,  but  he  could 
not  think  God  would  make  a  man  miserable 
only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  way. 
The  great  art  of  keeping  him  long  was,  the 
being  easy,  and  making  all  things  easy  to 
him.  He  had  a  very  ill  opinion  of  men  and 
women;  and  did  not  think  that  there  was  sin- 
cerity or  chastity  in  the  world  out  of  principle; 
but  that  every  man,  and  woman  too,  had  their 
price  aud  were  to  be  bought." 

Speaker  Onslow  has  in  a  few  wordB  given  the 
character  of  Charles: — "He  had  neither  con- 
science, religion,  honour,  nor  justice.  He  had 
no  one  truly  public  aim.  All  he  meant  and 
sought,  for  which  he  tumbled  and  tossed  from 
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for  which  ho  was  continually  cheating  his  peo- 
ple,— wan  to  enjoy  a  lazy,  thoughtless  ease,  it, 
th>-  constant  debauchery  of  evil  passions,  and 
in  the  pleasures  of  wit  ana1  long) iter  with  the 


CHARLES  II. 


most  worthies*,  vicious,  au<l  abandoned  sot  of 
men  that  even  that  ago  afforded;  ami  who  often 
made  him  the  subject  of  their  coar.sc  jokes,  even 
U>  his  face." 

The  chief  adviser  and  most  re*|K)nsibk  min- 
ister of  Charles  during  hi*  exile  mid  during 
the  early  years  of  his  restoration,  was  the 
I'Mward  Hyde,  already  spoken  of  in  connexion 
with  the  contents  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament.  After  having  played  the  douhlc  pari 
described  in  former  chapters,  he  was  obliged  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Cavaliers,  and  on  their 
overthrow  ho  attended  Charles  to  the  Hague 
and  was  with  hitrt  in  his  ten  years'  wanderings. 
During  this  time  he  received  the  post,  then,  of 
course,  purely  nominal,  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, was  tho  man  of  business  to  the  indolent 
ami  voluptuous  Charles,  who  referred  all  suitors 
and  applicants  to  him.  The  intrigues  and 
lengthened  correspondence  which  preceded  the 
Restoration,  were  carried  on  by  him;  ami  for 
sonic  years,  he,  in  reality,  ruled  the  country. 
His  daughter  became  duchess  of  York  by  a 
private  marriage  with  Charles's  brother,  dames, 
which  was  afterwards  publicly  acknowledged. 
After  the  Restoration,  Hyde  was  created  earl 


,  of  Clarendon,  by  which  title  he  is  best  known 
|  in  history. 

There    was   one    man    to    whom,   above  all 
I  others,  the  eyes  id  Charles  and  of  his  exiled 
courtiers  wore  directed;  one  who,  now  that  the 
great   and  dreaded    Cromwell    was   no  more, 
seemed  to  be  the  rising  star.    That  man  wa* 
lieneral   Monk.     Doscendel  from   an  ancient 
though   impoverished  family,   hn  had  in  early 
youth  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
He  served  for  a  time  in  Spain  and  in  the  Low 
Countries;  but  on  the  broking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  he  returned  to  Kmrlaud.  and  received  a 
royalist  commission.     ISehig  made  prisoner  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  he  took  the  Covenant  ami 
engaged  to  servo  the   Parliament  in  order  to 
-••cure  his  liberty.     HW  two  years  he  served  in 
Ireland,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Crom- 
well to  the  chief  command  in  Scotland.  Yet 
Cromwell  seoms  to  have  been  suspicious  of  him, 
and  once  styled  him  "a  sly   follow;"  but  he 
could  not  secure  any  proof  of  double  dealing.  On 
the  assumption  of  the  Protectorate  by  Richard, 
f       Monk  joined  in  an  address  of  congratulation, 
and    Bwore    allegiance    to  tho    new  ruler. 
When  the  "Rump"  was  restored,  and  when 
the  conflicts  of  opinion  and  of  intrigue  broke 
out  between  them  and  the  army,  Monk  was 
courted   by  both   parties,   and  also  by  the 
Royalist-;  bnt  he  gave  no  signs  of  adhesion 
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to  any.  Taciturnity  ami  caution  were  his 
characteristics. 

The  part  which  Monk  had  to  perform  was  a 
most  difJicult  one;  requiring  the  exercise  of 
Brent  caution  ami  tact.  The  things  which  ho 
appears  to  have  set  himself  to  do,  and  in  which 
he  maintained  his  consistency  throughout.,  were 
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to  commit  himself  to  no  party,  and  to  maintain 
an  impenetrable  reserve  as  to  bis  ultimate  designs. 
He  crossed  the  Tweed  on  January  2,  1660,  and 
proceeded  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  Loudon. 
The  Parliament  boastfully  declared  that  he  was 
coming  to  their  support,  and  in  obedience  to 
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their  orders;  a  declaration  which  Monk  neither 
admitted  nor  denied.  He  had  with  him  an 
army  of  seven  thousand  men,  whose  officers  he 
had  appointed,  and  upon  whom  he  could  rely. 
His  military  chest  was  well  fnrnished,  for  before 
leaving  Scotland,  the  Committee  of  Estates  had 
granted  him  thirty  thousand  pounds.  At  New- 
castle, York,  Nottingham,  and  other  places,  he 
received  congratulatory  addresses  from  the 
gentry,  in  winch  he  was  besought  to  adopt 
measures  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  affairs. 
Some  of  these  addresses  vaguely  hinted  at  the 
policy  of  recalling  Charles.  Still,  Monk  gave 
no  sign;  except  once,  when  he  soundly  caned 
an  officer  who  ventured  to  sny  that  the  general 
would  bring  in  the  king.  Formal  civilities 
passed  between  Monk  and  the  Parliament,  which, 
b.-wi  ver,  meant  nothing  on  either  side;  but 
were  employed  by  each  only  to  gain  time  and 
to  ascertain  what  the  other  intended.  Indeed, 
so  suspicious  were  some  members  of  Monk's 
growing  popularity  that  they  sent  two  persons 
to  act  as  epics,  under  the  preteucc  of  congratu- 
lating him.  He  and  his  soldiers  soon  made 
thfir  quarters  too  warm  for  these  Parliament 
deputies,  who  hastened  on  before  as  tho  army 
drew  near  to  Loudon.  Prom  St.  Alban's,  Mouk 
dispatched  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  requesting 
the  removal  from  London  of  certain  regiment*, 
that  his  own  troops  might  occupy  the  quarters 
thus  vacated.    After  much  debate  the  House 
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deemed  it  needful  to  comply,  and  the  soldiero 
were  ordered  out  of  town;  but  they  refused  to 
obey,  and  mutinied.  However,  for  want  of 
qualified  leaders,  they  were  forced  to  submit. 
On  February  8,  Monk  entered  London  by  way 
of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  having  occupied  five 
weeks  in  his  march  southward.  He  proceeded 
to  Whitehall,  where  quarters  had  been  assigned 
to  him,  and  held  a  grand  levee  which  was 
numerously  attended. 

Before  his  arrival,  Parliament  hail  appointed 
a  Council  of  State  of  twenty-eight  members,  of 
whom  Monk  was  to  be  one,  and  had  ordered 
each  member  to  take  an  oath  renouncing  the 
Stuart  family,  and  promising  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Commonwealth.  iMibthss  this  was  chiefly 
I  aimed  at  the  general,  who,  for  a  season,  evaded 
!  the  oath,  while  he  carefully  abstained  from 
I  positively  committing  himself.  Two  days  after 
I  his  arrival  he  was  conducted  in  procession  to 
the  House,  where  a  chair  faced  with  velvet  was 
I  set  for  him  within  the  bar,  and  the  Speaker 
conveyed  to  him  the  thanks  of  Parliament  in 
a  pompous  address.  Monk  made  a  guarded 
reply;  not  so  guarded,  however,  as  to  prevent 
some  suspicion  and  alarm,  but  little  was  said 
at  the  time,  because  matters  had  come  to  n 
deadlock,  the  people  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  and 
the  soldiers  being  on  tho  eve  of  mutiny  for 
arrears  of  pay.  The  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London  were  foremost  in  this  refusal, 
which  so  incensed  the  Council  of  State,  that 
they  ordered  Monk  to  proceed  with  his  troops 
into  the  City,  to  arrest  twelve  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious persons  and  commit  them  to  the  Tower; 
to  remove  the  post*  and  chains  from  all  the 
streets;  to  take  down  the  gates  and  portcullises 
of  the  city;  and  to  quarter  his  soldiers  upon 
the  people  until  they  were  redeemed  to  obedience. 
No  time  was  given  him  to  deliberate;  and  to 
the  surprise  of  all  his  friends,  Monk  obeyed; 
thereby  giving  great  offence  and  provocation  to 
the  citizens. 

When  he  had  leisure  to  reflect,  ho  perceived 
that  he  had  committed  a  serious  error.  The  time 
was  most  critical.  His  continued  success,  and 
even  his  life,  was  in  jeopardy.  Notwithstanding 
tho  order  of  Parliament,  all  the  odium  of  the 
deed  rested  upon  him.  He  resolved  to  repair  the 
mistake,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  city. 
At  his  request,  the  Lord  Mayor  convened  the 
Common  Council,  to  whom  Monk  apologized 
for  the  indignities  he  had  been  compelled  to 
put  upon  them,  but  protested  that  he  had 
acted  under  orders.  He  then  declared  himself 
for  a  free  Parliament,  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  remaining  in  the  city  until  such  uu 
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assembly  was  called.  This  address  excited  great 
enthusiasm;  ami  at  night  bonfires  were  kindled 
in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  rumps  of  beef  were 
burned  in  derision  of  the  Parliament.  Monk 
remained  in  hiB  quarters  for  ten  days,  resisting 
all  uttempls  made  to  induce  him  to  repair  to 
Whitehall  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  upon 
the  state  of  affairs.  He  demanded  that  the 
Speaker  should  at  once  be  authorized  to  issue 
writs  for  the  filling  up  of  vacant  seats,  and  that 
the  secluded  members  should  be  permitted  to 
return.  To  this,  after  much  alteration  and  fre- 
quent conferences,  the  "Rump"  agreed;  and  on 
February  21,  Monk  returned  with  his  army  to 
Westminster,  and  the  secluded  Members  resumed 
their  seals  in  the  House.  These  constituted  a 
majority,  and  they  proceeded  to  vote  Monk 
Ceptaiu-Cieueral;  to  annul  the  proceedings  of 
Parliament  since  their  seclusion;  to  appoint  a  new 
Council  of  State;  and  to  celebrate,  by  a  public 
thanksgiving,   the  happy  settlement  of  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  five  weeks,  further 
honours  and  rewards  were  conferred  upon  Monk, 
who  still  puzzled  the  wisest  heads  by  his 
reticence.  Some  urged  him  to  assume  the  chief 
puwer;  but  he  gave  evasive  answers.  Others 
sought  to  obtain  from  him  an  assurance  for 
Charles,  but  so  far  from  giving  this,  his  lan- 
guage was  strongly  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
Commonwealth  in  its  integrity.  All  this  time 
the  Presbyterians  were  in  high  spirits,  because 
Parliament  had  declared  in  favour  of  their's 
being  the  National  Religion,  and  because  Monk 
and  his  lady  had  worshipped  with  them  iu 
London. 

On  March  16th,  this  singularly -constituted 
Parliament,  which  had  performed  so  eventful 
a  part  iu  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
was  dissolved  by  its  own  vote; — a  measure  which 
had  been  concerted  between  the  secluded  mem- 
bers and  the  general,  who  knew  that  men  of 
all  opinions  and  parties  in  the  country,  united 
in  detestation  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Before 
dissolving,  they  passed  a  resolution  that  writs 
should  be  issued  convening  a  new  Parliament 
for  April  25. 

The  five  weeks  which  intervened  were  pregnant 
with  the  future  fate  of  the  kingdom.  The  inter- 
ests of  Charles  Stuart  trembled  iu  the  balance, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  forecast  tiie  issue. 
Historians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
part  taken  by  Monk  during  these  five  weeks. 
Some  assert  that  he  vacillated,  and  only 
yielded  at  last  to  the  pressure  of  events,  when 
he  saw  the  opportunity  of  establishing  himself 


before  he  left  Scotland;  and  conclude  from  this 
that  all  his  subsequent  conduct  was  directed  to 
the  one  end  of  recalling  Charles.  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  state- 
ments. That  the  Royalists  entertained  hopes  con- 
cerning him  for  some  mouths  before  he  declared 
himself,  is  certain;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  he 
did  not  publicly  commit  himself  before  the  end 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April  1660. 
There  were  prudential  reasons  for  this.  Many 
factious  prevailed  iu  the  country,  and  each  was 
suspicious  of  the  rest.  The  army  was  decidedly 
republican,  and  was  so  unfriendly  to  Charles, 
that  a  precipitate  mention  of  his  name  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  project  for  restoring  him. 
The  period  was  one  of  extreme  inquietude,  dur- 
ing which  many  spoke  of  the  king's  recall,  as 
imminent,  yet  none  could  distinctly  perceive  by 
what  means  it  would  be  effected. 

However,  it  is  proved  that  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Monk  had 
a  secret  interview  with  Sir  John  Greuville,  an 
emissary  from  the  Court,  who  returned  to 
Brussels  with  a  verbal  message  from  him.  Not 
yet  would  Monk  commit  himself  by  writing, 
and  he  strictly  enjoined  Urenville  not  to  do  so. 
He  suggested  that  for  the  advancement  of  the 
royalist  cause,  Charles  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, of  which  he  furnished  the  heads,  and  that 
the  Court  should  at  once  remove  to  Breda,  so 
as  to  lull  suspiciou.  This  advice  was  acted 
upon.  To  render  his  plans  more  effective,  Monk 
stationed  the  troops  at  considerable  distances; 
removed  the  officers  on  whetn  he  could  not 
rely;  and  induced  the  Council  of  State  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  army  warning  them 
against  agitators.  All  this  time  Monk  solemnly 
asserted  that  he  was  for  a  Commonwealth,  and 
against  cny  on«  person  as  sovereign,  and 
especially  against  the  Stuart  family. 

Urenville  returned  to  England  with  a  packet 
of  most  important  documents  from  Charles; — 
one  addressed  to  the  army,  one  to  the  navy,  a 
third  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  City,  a  fourth  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
a  fifth  to  the  Commons;  together  with  a  Decla- 
ration to  the  people  at  large;  all  under  cover 
to  Monk,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion.  Greu- 
ville also  brought  a  commission  to  Monk  as  gen- 
eral of  the  army;  and  the  seal  and  signet,  with 
authority  for  Monk  to  nominate  a  Secretary  of 
State.  Dr.  Morley  also  was  sent  over  to 
intrigue  with  the  Presbyterians.  He  said  much 
to  them  respecting  moderation,  but  would  enter 
into  no  particulars;  only  he  took  care  to  let  tfiem 


about  to  slip.  Others  charge  him  with  having  i  know  he  was  a  Calvinist;  and  they  had  the 
commenced  an  intrigue  with  the  exiled  Court  I  best  opinion  of  such  of  the  Episcopal  party  u 
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were  of  that  persuasion.  Great  promises  were  ,  with  a  reference  to  Divine  Providence,  in  the 
made  to  the  Presbyterians  by  the  king's  party,  j  approved  phraseology  of  the  times.  It  pro- 
by  which  they  were  induced  to  assist  in  bring-  '  miscd  "on  the  solemn  word  of  a  king,"  a  free 
iug  about  a  Restoration.     Their  numbers  and  '  and  general  freedom  for  all  offences,  with  such 


influence  were  such,  that  they  held  in  their 
hands  the  balance  of  power. 

Meanwhile,  the  elections  were  rapidly  going 
on,  and  were  resulting  mostly  in  favour  of  the 
king's  friends.  Thongh  many  Presbyterians 
were  returned,  they  were  known  to  be  partisans 
of  Charles.  Still,  there  was  no  general  under- 
standing; only  an  impression  existed  that  the 
nation  was  drifting  back  towards  monarchy. 
Though  Lambert  escaped  from  the  Tower,  and 
assembled  some  of  his  old  soldiers  in  the  Mid- 
laud  Counties,  he  was  soon  routed  and  con- 
signed to  his  former  quarters  in  the  for- 
tress. 

On  April  25,  the  new  Parliament  assembled; 
and  after  listening  to  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Reynolds 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. Only  ten  peers  constituted  the  Upper 
House  on  the  first  day,  but  in  answer  to  a 
summons,  others,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty- 
five  subsequently  appeared.  A  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  was  appointed;  and  afterwards 
one  of  thanksgiving.  General  Monk  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses,  after  which  an 
adjournment  took  place  for  three  days.  During 
this  adjournment  the  Council  of  State  met, 
and  one  day,  as  a  member  was  entering,  Sir 
John  Grenville  accosted  him  and  desired  to  speak 


exceptions  only  as  should  hereafter  be  made  by 
Parliament;  it  invited  a  union  between  the  sub- 
jects and  the  king  in  a  free  Parliament,  by 
which  Charles  pledged  his  royal  word  to  be 
advised;  it  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
same  assembly,  the  inquiry  into  all  grantB,  pur- 
chases, and  alienations;  and  it  assured  the 
soldiers  of  all  their  arrears,  and  promised  them, 
for  the  future,  the  same  pay  as  they  then 
enjoyed.  There  is  one  clause  in  this  Declara- 
tion which  must  be  given  in  full: — "Because 
the  passion  and  uncharitableness  of  the  timeB 
have  produced  several  opinions  in  religion,  by 
which  men  are  engaged  in  parties  and  animos- 
ity against  each  other,  which,  where  they  shaH 
hereafter  unite  in  a  freedom  of  conversation 
will  be  composed  or  better  understood;  we  do 
declare  a  liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that 
no  man  shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question 
for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  Religion, 
which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  that  we  shall  be  as  ready  to  consent  to 
such  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  upon  mature 
deliberation  shall  be  offered  to  us  for  the  full 
granting  that  indulgence." 

This  specious  Declaration,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Hyde,  Orniond,  and  Nicholas,  in  fact 
secured  nothing;  for,  once  in  power,  a  servile  Par- 


with  the  Lord  General.  On  Monk's  repairing  Hament  might  undo  everything,  as  it  eventually 
to  the  door,  Grenville  gave  him  the  letters 
already  spoken  of,  saying  in  the  hearing  of  all 
present  that  they  were  from  the  king.  Monk 
had  arranged  the  scheme  beforehand,  and  it 
succeeded:  Monk  acting  his  part  adroitly  and 
professing  ignorance  upon  the  subject.  It  was 
resolved  by  the  Council  that  the  letters  should 
not  be  opened  until  Parliament  met  ou  the  morrow, 
and  that  meauwhile  Grenville  should  be  kept  in 
custody.  The  next  day  he  was  allowed  to 
deliver  iu  person  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  that  addressed  to  the 
Commoiis.  Having  done  this  with  the  custom- 
ary obeisances,  he  withdrew  to  await  answers. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  Speakers  of  the 
respective  Houses  to  break  the  seals  and  to  read 
aloud  the  contents.  Each  letter  was  well 
charged  with  flattering  expressions  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  and  each  contained 
a  Declaration  signed  by  Charles  "from  our 
Court  at  Breda,  this  fourteenth  day  of  April 
1660,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign."  It 


did.  Especially  was  the  promise  of  pardon 
rendered  nugatory,  by  reserving  exceptions  to 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  It  was  at  one* 
resolved: — "That  this  House  doth  agree  with 
the  Lords,  and  doth  own  and  declare  that 
according  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws 
of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  by  king,  Lords,  and  Commons."  A 
Committe  \as  appointed  to  peruse  the  records 
and  journals,  "and  to  examine  what  pretended 
Acts  or  Orders  have  passed  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  such  government."  The  Declara- 
tion was  dated  "in  the  twelfth  year  of  our 
reign,"  in  accordance  with  the  Cavalier  fiction 


that  Charles  bad 
jure  on  the  death 


succeeded  to  the  throne  dt 
f  his  father,  and  that  he  had 
been  really  the  sovereign  of  England  for  twelve 
years,  although  during  that  time  he  had  beeu 
kept  out  of  his  authority  by  traitors  ami  rebels. 
Hence  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  after  tha 
hiatus  which  occurs  during  the  Commonwealth 
period,  the  first  Statute  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  ■ 


was  addressed, — "To  all  our  loving  subjects,  of  (  in  1660,  bears  date  as  enacted  in  the  twelfth 
what  degree  or  quality   soever."     It  opened  !  year  of  his  reign. 
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Tho  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  Letter  ami 
Declaration  from  diaries  at  Bre<la,  the  Com- 
nions  proceeded  t<.  prepare  an  answer  to  both; 
on  which  occasion  the  pious  and  talented  Sir  j 
Malthew  Hale  and  others  of  the  members  had 
spirit  and  prudence  enough  ^°  propose  certain 
articles,  on  the  model  of  those  signed  at  Killing- 
worth  by  Henry  III.,  which  tho  king  should 
be  obliged  to  swear  to,  as  the  conditions  of  his 
Restoration.  But  the  tide  of  zeal  and  loyalty, 
both  within  doors  and  without,  ran  too  fiercely 
to  be  resisted,  and  the  cry  was — "that  they 
had  proceeded  too  far  already  in  their  vote 
upon  ihe  receipt  of  the  letter  to  fall  back,  and 
offend  the  king  with  colder  expressions  of  their 
duty."  Monk,  too,  who  anticipated  this,  had 
his  answer  ready: — "that  he  had  information 
of  such  numbers  of  incendiaries  yet  in  the  king- 
dom, that  if  any  delay  was  put  to  the  sending 
for  the  king,  he  could  not  answer  for  the  peace 
of  the  nation  or  army.  And  as  the  king  was 
to  bring  neither  army  nor  treasure  with  him, 
to  frighten  ami  corrupt  them,  propositions  might 
as  well  be  offered  to  him  when  he  should  have 
come  over." 

Those  wholesome  precautions  were,  therefore, 
after  two  days'  debate,  given  up,  and  the  result 
was  a  letter  which,  for  contemptible  meanness 
and  truckling,  has  never  been  equalled.  The 
following  are  extracts: — "We,  your  Majesty's 
most  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of-  Kngland, 
assembled  in  Parliament,  do,  with  all  humble- 
ness present  unto  your  Majesty  the  unfeigned 
thankfulness  of  our  hcartB  for  those  gracious 
expressions  of  piety  and  goodness  and  love  to 
us....  We  beseech  your  Majesty  we  may  add 
this  for  the  vindication  even  of  the  lost  Parlia- 
ment, convened  under  your  Royal   Father,  of 

happy  memory   Surely,  Sir,   we  cannot 

think  of  that  horrid  act  committed  against  the 
precious  life  of  our  late  Sovereign  but  with 
such  a  detestation  and  abhorreucy  as  we  want 
words  to  express;  and  next  to  wishing  it  had 
never  been,  we  wish  it  may  never  be  remem- 
bered by  your  Majesty,  to  be  unto  you  as  an 
occasion  of  sorrow,  as  it  will  never  be  remem- 
bered by  us  but  with  that  grief  and  trouble  of 
mind  which  it  deserves,  being  the  greatest 
reproach  that  ever  wae  incurred  by  any  of  the 
English  Nation;  an  offence  to  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  abroad;  and  a  scandal  to  the  profes- 
sion of  the  truth  of  Religion  here  at  home.  And 
as  we  hope  aud  pray  that  God  will  not  impute 
the  guilt  of  it,  nor  of  all  the  evil  consequences 
thereof,  unto  the  land,  so  We  cannot  but  give 
due  praise  to  your  Majesty's  goodness,  who  are 
pleased  to  entertain  such  reconciled  thought*. 


"And  we  have  yet  more  cause  to  enlarge  our 
prayers  and  our  praise  to  God  for  your 
Majesty,  that  yon  have  continued  unshaken 
in  your  faith;  that  neither  the  temptation 
of  allurement*,  persuasions,  and  promises 
from  seducing  papists  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  persecution  aud  hard  usage  of  some 
seduced  and  misguided  professors  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion  on  the  other,  could  at  all  pre- 
vail to  make  you  forsake  the  Rock  of  Israel, 
the  God  of  your  Fathers,  and  the  true  Pro- 
testant Religion,  in  which  your  Majesty  hath 
been  bred;  but  hove  still  been  a  rock  to  your- 
self, firm  to  your  and  our  God,  even  now 
expressing  your  zeal  ami  affection  for  the  Pro- 
testant Religion  Biid  your  care  and  stndy  for 
the  propagation  thereof.  This  hath  been  a 
rejoicing  of  heart  to  all  the  faithful  in  the 
land,  and  an  assurance  to  them  that  God  would 
not  forsake  you;  but  after  many  trials,  which 
should  but  make  you  more  precious,  as  gold  out 
of  the  fire,  would  restore  your  Majesty  to  your 
patrimony  and  people,  with  more  splendour  and 
dignity,  and  make  you  the  glory  of  kings  and 
the  joy  of  your  subjects;  which  is  ami  ever  shall 
be  the  prayer  of  your  Majesty's  most  loyal  the 
Commons  of  England  assembled  in  Parliament." 

Knowing,  as  all  men  now  do,  and  as  the 
men  who  penned  this  address  also  knew, 
what  had  been  the  chief  pursuit*  and  pleasures 
of  Charles  during  his  exile,  the  effrontery, 
sycophancy,  and  blasphemy  of  such  statements 
nppear  the  more  astounding.  Happily,  for  the 
honour  of  Englishmen,  such  unblushing  men- 
dacity and  meanness  stands  alone  in  this  brazen 
document.  When  this  address  had  been  agreed 
to,  Sir  John  Grenville  was  called  to  the  bar 
and  received  thanks  from  the  Speaker  for  his 
care  in  bringing  the  letters,  with  five  hundred 
pounds  to  buy  him  a  jewel  "as  a  token  of  the 
respect  of  the  House,  and  as  a  badge  of  honour 
for  having  brought  so  gracious  a  letter  from 
the  king's  Majesty."  Orders  were  passed  for 
the  setting  up  of  the  late  king's  statues  in  all 
places  whence  they  had  been  removed ;  for  the 
demolition  of  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Royal  arms;  for 
public  prayers  to  be  offered  for  the  king  in  all 
churches;  and  for  a  statue  to  Monk.  What  was 
of  far  more  consequence  to  Charles,  the  Com- 
mons voted  him  fifty  thousand  pounds  for  his 
present  use;  and  at  the  same  time  they  voted 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
five  thousand  pounds  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Twelve  Members  were  bollottcd  for,  to  carry 
the  answer  to  Charles,  aud  certain  Lords  were 
appointed  to  do  the  like  office  for  the  Upper 
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House.  At  the  samr  time,  the  Recorder  niul 
certain  Aldermen  were  delegated  to  return  the 
answer  of  the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty's 
letter  to  the  Corporation. 

On  May  8,  1660,  Charles  was  proclaimed 
king,  according  to  a  form  agreed  upon  by  a 
joint  Committee  of  the  Lords  and  CommoiiB. 
In  this  it  vat  affirmed  that  "immediately  upon 
the  decease  of  our  late  sovereign  Lord  King 
Charles,  the  crown  did  by  inherent  birthright 
and  lawful  and  undoubted  succession,  descend 
to  his  present  moat  excelleut  Majesty,  the  most 
potent,  mighty,  and  undoubted  king," — and  so 
forth.  Three  days  later  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners set  forth  for  the  Hague,  where  they 
were  received  by  Charles  with  many  protestations 
of  esteem  and  goodwill,  and  were  knighted. 
Crowds  of  persons  also  wont  over  on  their  own 
account,  now  that  the  tide  had  turned;  and  made 
offer  of  service,  with  an  eye  to  future  place  and 
pelf,  so  that  on  a  sudden,  the  Court  of  Charles  was 
transformed  from  a  gathering  of  needy  exiles 
to  an  animated,  crowded  assembly  of  states- 
men, soldiers,  merchants,  divines,  and  adven- 
turers; all  intent  upon  making  their  peace  with 
the  monarch.  Foreign  courts,  too,  were  pro- 
fuse in  offers  of  assistance,  and  in  soliciting 
Charles  to  embark  from  their  ports.  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  France,  whose  proud 
Cardinal,  Mazarin,  only  a  few  months  before, 
had  snubbed  the  dethroned  exile,  and  refused 
with  disdain  an  overture  to  marry  his  niece. 

Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Calamy,  Dr.  Man  ton,  and 
several  other  Presbyterian  ministers  went  over 
to  pay  their  respects,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
some  specific  declaration  in  favour  of  Prcsby- 
Urianism.  Being  admitted  to  a  formal  audience, 
they  congratulated  Charles  on  his  speedy  resto- 
ration, and  reminded  him  of  the  part  they  had 
taken  in  bringing  it  about.  They  desired  that 
such  things  might  not  be  pressed  upon  them  in 
worship  which  some  held  to  be  unlawful,  and 
which  all  regarded  as  Indifferent  The  king 
used  many  gracious  expressions  towards  them 
and  their  parly,  but  carefully  abstained  from 
committing  himself  to  a  particular  course.  Net 
satisfied  with  this,  they  sought  and  obtained 
several  private  conferences  with  his  Majesty, 
and  then  entreated  him  not  to  scandalize  the 
people  by  having  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
read  iu  his  private  chapel,  and  by  permitting 
the  use  of  the  Surplice.  It  is  said  that  the 
king  in  reply  told  them— "  While  I  give  you 
liberty,  I  will  not  have  my  own  taken  from  me." 
These  good  men  failed  in  obtaining  what  they 
sought,  but  returned  to  England  hopeful  of 
meeting  with  better  success  after  the  settlement  i 


Of  the  king.  It  was  so  contrived  that  in  one 
of  their  visits  to  Charles,  they  were  placed  in  a 
room  immediately  adjoining  the  royal  closet, 
and  while  waiting  for  an  interview,  they  heard 
the  king  offering  a  prayer,  in  which  he  thanked 
Cod  who  had  made  him  a  covenanted  king;  and 
hoped  that  the  Lord  would  give  him  an  humble, 
meek,  forgiving  spirit,  that  he  might  have  for- 
bearance with  his  offending  subjects,  as  he 
expected  forbearance  from  offended  heaven;  — 
with  much  more  in  a  similar  strain,  which 
itii|H)sed  upon  some  of  the  ministers  who  were 
the  involuntary  auditors.  But  others  of  them 
saw  through  it,  ami  wore  shocked  that  such  a 
wieked  trick  should  have  been  played  U|K>n  them, 
for  they  had  heard  quite  enough  of  Charles's 
morals  and  manners  to  perceive  that  this  was  a 
mere  pretence. 

Conferences  were  held  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  the  reception  of  the  king,  and  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  upon  the  occasion.  The 
curious  in  such  matters  may  read  in  tho  Parlia- 
mentary History  of  tho  coaches,  the  beds,  and 
the  furniture  ordered  to  be  provided,  with  tho 
exact  cost  of  the  different  articles.  Charles 
was  earnestly  besought  to  hasten  his  arrival 
among  an  expectant  and  loyal  people,  and  gra- 
ciously to  intimate  in  which  of  tho  royal  houses 
he  would  at  first  reside. 

If  it  be  asked, — "How  arc  we  to  account  for 
the  reaction  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts?"— tho 
reply  is  obvious.  England  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  sinking  under  the  tyranny  of  a  suc- 
cession of  small  men,  raised  up  and  pulled  down 
by  military  caprice.  One  choice  only  was  left; 
the  Stuarts  or  the  army.  Some  hoped  that 
Charles  the  Second  would  bo  warned  by  the 
fate  of  his  father;  but  bo  this  as  it  might,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  country  were  such, 
that,  in  order  to  avert  them,  some  opinions 
might  well  be  compromised  and  some  risks 
might  well  bo  incurred.  It  seemed  but  too 
likely  that  England  would  fall  under  the  most 
odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment;— one  which  united  the  evils  of  despotism 
to  the  evils  of  anarchy.  But,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  nation  at  large  was  not  prepared  for  a 
continuance  of  Puritan  rule,  even  if  any  one 
man  had  appeared  competent  to  grasp  the 
power  which  Cromwell  knew  so  well  how  to 
wield.  Puritanism  hail  been  tried,  and  had 
failed;  not  entirely,  and  by  no  means  inglori- 
ously;  not  chiefly  by  reason  of  inherent  defects, 
although  such  defects  were  not  wanting,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  in  former  chapters,  but  by 
reason   of   the   unpreparclncss  of  the  times. 
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England  had  to  |tass  through  another  bap- 
tism tif  suft'critig  ere  she  was  rendered  tilted 
and  worthy  to  achieve  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  what  i»  known  as  "  the  <  Morions  Revolution  ;" 
but,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  the  result* 
of  the  Revolution  of  ltlHH  were  essentially  the 


superstitions  innovation,  it  did  so  nnder  the 
paramount  idea  of  the  restitution  of  the  pure 
temple  of  tiod  on  earth.  If  occasionally 
austere,  it  was  alway.s  manly.  If  sometime! 
narrow,  it  was  always  earnest.  If  not  always 
clear-sighted  in  il>  objects,  it  never  limited  its 


tnc  as  those  for  which  the  ureal  Statesmen    vision  to  passing  events,  but  looked  out  boldly 


of  the  Commonwealth  argued,  Buffered,  and 
fought;  and  nothing  but  dense  obliquity  of 
understanding  or  moral  pcrvcrsrness  can  justify 
the  one  while  the  other  is  condemned.  Lord 
Macaulcy's  magnificent  oulogium  upon  the  Puri- 
tans is  known  to  every  reader  of  Kuglish  clas- 
sics, and  the  great  writer  is  only  just  when  he 
bays, — "Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resist- 
ance, who  directed  their  measures  through  a 
long  series  of  eventful  years,  who  formed,  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  material*,  the  finest 
army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  trampled 
down  King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy,  who,  in 
the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedition  and  rebel- 
lion, made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar 
fanatics."    (iMacauley,  Kssays,  p.  23,  ed.  1850.) 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as 
to  the  political  qualities  of  Puritanism,  there 
ought  to  be  none  as  to  the  reality  and  depth 
of  the  personal  religious  conviction  which  lay 
at  its  base.  Setting  aside  from  the  observers 
all  who  arc  wilfully  prejudiced,  and  from  the 
observed  all  who  are  mere  shallow  disemblers, 
the  judgment  must  be  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  reality,  heartiness,  truth,  and  power  of  the 
life  of  (iod  in  their  souls.  The  religion  which 
they  professed,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture 
which  they  received,  the  views  of  duty  which 
they  carried  out,  were  all  grounded  on  the  idea 
of  a  personal  and  direct  transaction  between 
(iod  and  the  soul.  The  work  of  Christ,  the 
covenant  of  grace,  the  promises  of  Scripture,  all 
had  respect  to  the  individual  believer.  The 
abuse  of  this  sentiment  led  to  spiritual  pride 
and  fanaticism;  but  its  more  frequent  use  led 
to  the  manifestation  of  .some  of  the  grandest 
characters  and  actions  the  world  ever  saw. 

Puritanism  was  essentially  spiritual  in  its 
conception,  and  only  so  far  material  in  its  reli- 
gious agencies  as  seemed  conformable  with  art 
Ctttirc  subordination  to  the  original  idea.  Rest- 
ing on  simple  and  immediate  relations  between 
(tod  and  man,  it  was  at  once  anxiously  and 
entirely  obedient  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the 
revealed  will  of  (iod,  and  self-reliant  and  crit- 
ical so  far  as  resi>ected  the  mere  authority  of 
man.  It  was,  therefore,  at  once  conservative 
and  uncompromising.    If  it  tore  down  with  no 


into  the  wider  future.  If  tolerant  of  some 
approved  English  tastes,  it  was  so  in  the  inter- 
ests of  a  true  English  spirit;  if  it  prohibited 
them  for  the  time,  it  rendered  them  innocuous 
in  all  future  time.  If  too  grave  for  ordinary 
events,  it  harmonized  in  its  temper  with  the 
extraordinary  work  to  which  it  believed  itself 
divinely  called.  If  it  overthrew  a  Church,  it 
preserved  the  morality  and  spirit  of  Christianity 
among  the  nation.  If  it  executed  a  king,  it 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  reconciliation  between 
monarchy  and  liberty.  If  its  errors  were  theo- 
retically and  practically  not  a  few,  it  at  least 
dealt  with  questions  which  would  task  the 
genius  and  the  conscience  of  the  ablest  and 
noblest.  It  carried  the  philosophy  of  the 
divine  and  the  scholar  into  the  work  of  practical 
statesmanship;  and  the  morality  of  the  Bible 
into  the  court,  the  workshop,  ami  the  camp. 
It  reconciled  the  duties  of  public  and  private 
life  by  placing  them  both  under  the  dictation 
of  one  common  authority.  It  perished  in  its 
outward  structure  from  the  convulsions  which 
it  provoked,  but  its  spirit  still  lives  in  the 
institution*  which  it  rescued  from  destruction, 
and  iir  an  undcmoralized  national  character. 

The  descendants  of  the  English  Cavaliers 
may  be  proud  of  the  gallant  self-devotion  of 
ancestors  who  perilled  lives  and  fortunes, 
equally  with  the  welfare  of  their  country,  in  the 
service  of  prince*  wholly  unworthy  of  the  sacri- 
fice; but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed,  who  trace  their  descent  from 
those  Puritan  gentlemen  who,  unsupported  by 
the  strong  impulses  of  royal  favour  and  per- 
sonal devotion,  and  with  little  countenance  from 
the  shifting  passions  of  a  multitude,  broke 
through  ties  of  individual  comfort,  and  of  family 
and  private  considerations;  cast  aside  for  the 
time  their  own  tastes  and  sympathies;  exposed 
themselves  to  imputations  of  disloyalty  with 
men  because  they  would  not  be  disloyal  to  (iod; 
and  through  disappointment  and  success,  through 
victory  ami  treachery,  through  high  power  and 
utter  prostration,  unwaveringly  preserved  the 
principles  of  their  "good  old  cause,"  leaving  to 
succeeding  generations,  who  have  reaped  the 
harvest  which  they  sowed  with  their  sorrows 
and  their  blood,  to  do  justice  to  their  motives, 


gentle  hand  the  overgrowth  of  tyrannical  and  j  if  they  refuse  to  consecrate  their  names. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Character  of  the  Restoration.  Arrival  of  Charles 
in  tendon.  Early  measures.  Treatment  of 
the  late  king's  judges.  The  Lex  Tu  I  ton  is. 
Restoration  of  Episcojxtcy.  u Ministers'  Hill." 
Presbyterian  royal  chaplains.  The  two  reli- 
gious parties  m  the  Church.  "Healing  Decla- 
ration." Presbyterians  beguiled  and  amused. 
Cloven  foot  of  persecution.  The  Sawy  Con- 
ference. 

a.d.  1660,  1661. 
The  fable  of  the  Stork  and  the  Frogs  aptly 
represents  the  condition  of  affairs  in  England 
consequent  upon  the  Restoration  of  the  .Stuarts. 
No  period  in  the  national  history  presents  such 
a  spectacle  of  humiliation  and  rice  as  was  then 
made  to  appear.  The  rage  of  faction  suc- 
ceeded to  the  love  of  liberty.  Loyalty  degen- 
erated into  servility.  The  moral  and  intellectual 
littleness  of  the  so-called  statesmen  is  painfully 
apparent.  The  perfidy  and  baseness  which  the 
party  leaders  constantly  practised,  which  their 
followers  defended,  and  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  approved,  would  be  incredible  but 
for  the  undoubted  authenticity  of  the  records. 
"Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyalty  and  of  sensuality  without  love;  of 
dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices;  the  paradise 
of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds;  the  golden 
age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave. 
The  caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons, 
regulated  the  affairs  of  state.  The  government 
had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive,  and  just 
religion  enough  to  persecute.  The  principles 
of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  court- 
ier, and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every 
fawning  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship 
was  paid  to  Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch, 
and  England  propitiated  these  cruel  idols  with 
the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children. 
Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  dis- 
grace, till  the  race  accused  of  Cod  and  man 
was  a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wauder  on 
tie  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  by-word  and 


a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations."  (Mac- 
auley:  Essays,  i.  22.) 

All  arrangements  having  been  completed, 
Charles  and  his  Court  took  their  departure 
from  the  Hague  on  May  23rd;  Admiral  Mon- 
tague having  brought  over  n  fleet  to  receive 
them  with  due  honour.  The  ship  in  which 
Charles  sailed,  the  "Nasoby,"  was  re-named  for 
the  occasion,  "Royal  Charles;"  as  the  old  name 
was  too  suggestive.  Two  days  later  the  fleet 
cast  anchor  in  Dover,  roads,  and  at  about  three 
c'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  king  landed  at 
Dover,  where  General  Monk,  and  many  other 
persons  of  distinction  awaited  bis  arrival.  Amid 
the  booming  of  cannon,  and  the  acclamation  of 
the  crowd,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  Charles 
embraced  Monk  and  made  him  walk  beside  him 
from  the  landing  place.  After  receiving  an 
address  from  the  Corporation,  he  took  horse 
and  rode  to  Canterbury,  attended  by  a  large 
and  brilliant  cavalcade.  There  he  knighted 
many  persons  in  his  retinue,  and  others  who 
resorted  to  pay  court  to  him,  and  remained 
there  three  days,  attending  the  Cathedral  ser- 
vice on  the  Sunday,  to  tho  great  edification  of 
the  lieges.  On  the  Monday  he  proceeded  to 
Rochester,  with  a  repetition  of  the  bell-ringing, 
acclamations,  knighting  and  corporate  addresses; 
with  golden  tankards  and  plenty  of  good  cheer. 
The  journey  was  resumed  the  next  day  through 
Dartford,  to  filackheath,  where  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  king.  In  St.  George's 
Fields,  the  Corporation  of  London  awaited  him, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  on  his  knees  presented 
the  civic  sword,  which  his  Majesty  returned, 
and  conferred  on  him  the  hononr  of  knight- 
hood. On  arriving  at  London  Bridge,  a  grand 
procession  was  organized  through  the  city  to 
Westminster.  The  Trainbands  had  been  called 
out,  and  were  bravely  habited.  Three  hundred 
of  them  led  the  van,  dressed  in  cloth-of-silvcr 
doublets;  followed  by  twelve  hundred  in  velvet 
coats,  with  footmen  in  purple  liveries.  Then 
came  another  troop  in  bun"  coats,  with  sie  ves 
of  cloth-of-*ilver,  and  very  rich  green  scarfs; 
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after  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  Mm-,  laced 
with  silverj  followed  l>y  others ,  differently 
attired.  At  intervals,  t  nun  peters  were  placi'il, 
in  rich  clothing.  The  members  of  the  city  com- 
panies rode  on  horseback,  in  blnck  velvet  coats 
and  gold  chains.  Behind  these  came  the 
sovereign,  between  his  two  brother*!,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  gorgeous  retinae,  while  life-guards 
and  other  troops  bmught  up  the  rear. 

Tims  organized,  the  concourse  sot  out  ados* 
old  London  Bridge,  through  Cheapsidc,  and  to 
on  to  Whitehall.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  people  who  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 
The  houses  were  adorned  with  tapestry  ami 
Hags;  gay  festoons  were  intertwined  across  the 


Westminster  Abbey,  publicly  to  return  thanks 
'  to  (jiod  for  His  great  mercies;  but  owing  to 
weariness,  that  was  not  done;  the  king,  it  was 
said,  niuking  his  devotions  in  the  Presence 
Chain  In  r.  The  sequel  to  all  this,  however, 
was  the  disgraceful  fact  that  his  "Sacred 
Majesty"  found  solace  in  the  arms  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Villiers,  whom  he  subsequently  created 
duchess  of  Cleveland.  For  the  part  which 
Monk  had  taken  in  the  Restoration  he  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  pensions,  and  was 
ultimately  created  dnke  of  Albemarle,  with  a 
grant  of  seven  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 

The  first  public  act  was  the  establishing  of  a 
Council  of  thirty  member*      The  next  was  to 
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streets;  the  bells  mug  their  merriest  and  loud- 
est peals;  conduits  wore  made  to  How  with 
wine;  aud  scaffolds  were  creeled  at  convenient 
places  to  view  the  procession.  As  Charles  passed 
through  the  City,  the  Loudon  clergy  awaited 
him  in  a  body,  and  by  tho  hands  of  old  Mr. 
Arthur  Jackson,  presented  him  with  a  richly- 
adorned  Bible,  which  ho  received  with  great 
seeming  reverence;  and  clasping  it  to  his  breast, 
declared  it  should  he  the  rule  of  his  actions. 
Clarendon  says, —  "The  joy  was  universal,  and 
whosoever  was  not  pleased  at  heart,  took  care 
to  appear  as  if  he  was ;  ami  no  Voice  was  beard 
but  of  the  highest  congratulation,  extolling  tho 
person  of  the  king,  his  condescension  uud  a  (la- 
bility, and  raising  his  praises  to  heaven." 
Arriving  at  length  at  Whitehall,  Charles  was 
there  received  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  h 
body,  who  did  homage,  and  gave  him  an 
address  of  welcome.  The  king  made  a  brief 
reply,  and  then  went  to  the  Bunqtietting  i  louse. 
It  had  been    arranged  thut  he  should  go  to 


give  the  royal  assent  to  a  Bill  by  which  the  name 
of  the  assembly  sitting  at  Westminster  was 
changed  from  "Convention"  to  "Parliament," 
and  legal  effect  given  to  all  its  proceedings  since 
April  25;  but  it  continued  to  be  popularly 
called,  and  it  is  still  known  in  history,  by  the 
name  of  the  "Convention  Parliament,"  and  it 
earned  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  gross  sub. 
6crvicucy  to  the  crown.  Among  other  mea- 
sures an  Act  was  passed  for  six  months1  assess 
ment  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  per  mouth; 
for  the  crowds  of  hungry  courtiers  were  impa- 
tient to  seize  the  good  things  out  of  which 
they  hud  been  so  long  kept.  Various  impost* 
were  granted  to  Charles  for  life,  ami  among 
these  were  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  about 
which  the  quarrel  hud  begun  between  his  father 
and  former  Parliaments.  Tho  total  revenue 
voted  to  the  king  was  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  So  delirious  was  tho  outward  mani- 
festation of  delight,  and  so  ultra  the  expression 
of  loyalty,  that   Charles    is   reported    (ii  have 
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expressed  himself,  in  his  indolent  fashion,  ai 
anrprised  that  lie  had  not  rpturncil  Jong  before. 

An  Act  of  Indemnity  was  introduced,  in 
order  to  got  at  rest  the  fears  entertained  by 
many  who  had  taken  part  in  the  late  civil  con- 
flicts. The  question  of  right  concerning  the 
war  between  the  late  king  and  the  Parliament, 
remained  undecided;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
define  with  precision  wherein  consisted  the 
rights  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  subject.  It 
was  thought  the  best  and  shortest  plan  to  pass 
an  Act  of  general  pardon  for  whatever  had 
passed.  This  the  king  had  pledged  himself 
to  do  in  his  Breda  Declaration.  The  Dill  Wftfl 
not  carried  to  a  successful  issue  without  much 
dispute  as  to  the  persons  to  be  excepted.  Fre- 
quent conferences  were  held  between  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  and  several  messages  were 
sent  to  quicken  the  Legislature.  On  August  21), 
Charles  gave  his  assent  to  the  measure,  which 
excepted  by  name  forty-nine  persons  who  had 
been  the  late  king's  judges;  and  pronounced 
penalties  against  any  who  should  nsc  words  of 
reproach  tending  to  revive  the  memory  of  the 
late  events.  Those  also  who  had  converted  to 
their  own  use  goods  belonging  to  the  Church 
were  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 
The  Lords  made  a  barbarous  addition;  that  the 
nearest  relative  of  each  of  the  four  peers  who 
had  suffered  death  during  the  Commonwealth 
period,  shonld  be  allowed  to  select  one  of  the 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  to  be 
excepted  in  the  Act,  ill  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  relative.  This  whs  done  in  three  cases, 
—the  fourth  declining. 

Before  this  time,  Charles  had  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  such  of  the  late  king's 
judges  as  did  not  surrender  within  fourteen  days, 
should  he  excepted  from  the  general  pardon. 
Accordingly,  nineteen  of  them  surrendered;  but 
nineteen  more,  knowing  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
Cavaliers,  hid  themselves,  or  tied  beyond  the 
seas.  I  here  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  king  and  Clarendon  had  long  before  determ- 
ined on  the  death  of  all  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles  1.; 
and  Parliament  was  only  too  eager  to  minister 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Court.  A  special  Coin- 
mission  was  issued  to  try  the  prisoners  at  New- 
gate. Fifteen  of  them  had  actually  lieen  en- 
gaged for  the  Parliament  against  Charles  I  ; 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  had  tilled  places 
of  power  and  trust  under  the  Commonwealth. 
Sir  <  'rlando  Bridgtnan,  who  had  served  Crom- 
well as  spy  and  agent,  but  who  was  now  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  intrusted  with 
the  principal  management  of  this  tragical  scene. 

M»:«r»  »i  tncl.nd.  III. 


Before  thi?.  court,  twenty-nine  persons  were  ar- 
raigned at  once,  lor  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  late  king.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  be  defended  l>y  counsel,  the  charge  being  one 
of  high  treason;  the  remarks  which  they  made 
in  their  own  defence  were  frequently  and  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  judges.  The  whole  trial  was 
conducted  with  indecent  haste;  the  prisoners 
woro  grossly  insulted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
crown;  many  of  the  witnesses  committed  mani- 
fest perjury;  the  most  ridiculous  stories  were 
told  in  order  to  prejudice  the  jury,  who,  how- 
ever, came  into  the  court  sufficiently  subservient 
and  returned  hasty  verdicts  of  guilty.  The  usual 
barbarous  sentence  was  pronounced,  of  hanging, 
Oinbowcl ling,  beheading  anil  quartering;  and  it 
was  carried  out  most  revoltingly  upon  ten  of 
the  prisoners.  Harrison  was  the  first  to  Buffer; 
and  he  died  unflinchingly.  It  is  recorded  on  good 
authority  that  the  king  was  a  spectator  of  thfl 
horrid  scene  at  a  short  distance.  Day  by  day 
this  judicial  butchery  was  carried  on;  and  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelty,  the  ghastly  head  of  Har- 
rison was  placed  upon  the  hurdle  on  which 
Coke  was  drawn,  with  the  face  uncovered  and 
turned  towards  him;  while  Peters,  who  Buffered 
at  the  same  time,  was  made  to  witness  Coke's 
execution  and  dismemberment.  Pepys  in  his 
Diary  notes  that  on  October  12,  HUM),  he  went 
to  see  the  execution  of  Harrison;  and  he  does 
llOt  appear  to  have  been  revolted  by  the  sight. 
Kvelyn  on  the,  same  day  met  the  hurdles  on 
their  return,  with  the  ghastly  members  in  baskets. 
But  the  people  began  to  sicken  of  these  daily 
slaughters;  and  the  nineteen  who  remained  were 
reprieved,  though  their  subsequent  fate  was  as 
hard  as  |>erpotnal  imprisonment  and  beggary 
could  make  it. 

Further,  on  the  Moth  of  January,  lfifil,  under 
a  special  order  of  the  king  addressed  to  the 
•  lean  of  Westminster,  the  solemn  recesses  ..i" 
Westminster  Abbey  were  invaded  by  a  brutal 
crew:  the  graves  were  broken  open,  the  cotlins 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  plat  ed 
u|ion  hurdles  and  drawn  to  Tyburn;  there,  being 
pulled  out  of  their  coffins,  their  mouldering 
bodies  were  hanged  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
taken  down  and  beheaded.  The  bodies  were 
thrown  into  a  deep  hole  untler  the  gallows  ;  and 
the  heads  were  set  upon  poles  on  the  lop  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  inoffensive  remains  of 
Cromwell's  mother  and  daughter,  who  had  been 
models  of  domestic  virtue;  of  Pym,  the  great 
and  learned  champion  of  English  liberty; -of 
Blake,  the  renowned  and  honest-hearted  admiral, 
with  those  of  many  others,  were  exhumed  and 
cast   into  a  pit  dug  for  the  purpose  in  St. 
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Margaret's  Churchyard.  Concerning  the  cxhuma-  ridiculed  by  Sir  Heneaire  cinch  and  the  Court 
timi  (if  Cromw oil's  remains.  Popys  has  left  the  fol-  party.  At  but,  n  motion  was  made  to  adjourn 
lowing  entry  in  his  Diary. — Which,  inethinks,  Die  debate,  ami  a  severe  struggle  ensued.  The 
do  trouble  me  that  a  man  of  so  great  courage  house  sat  for  an  hour  in  the  dark  before 
as  he  was  should  have  that  dishonour."  'candles  wore  allowed    to  be  brought  in,  and 

Reference  to  this  sickening  topic  of  dastardly  when  they  were,  they  were  twice  blown  ont,  and 
vengeance  may  be  completed  once  for  all.  In  great  disorder  prevailed.  About  ten  o'clock,  (a 
June,  1662,  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  tried  and  i  most  unseemly  hour  in  those  days,)  it  was  voted 
condemned  for  bis  share  in  the  late  king's  dcntli  that  the  king  should  he  desired  to  convene 
Relying  upon  Charles's  Declaration  from  Rreda,  a  synod  of  Divines  to  treat  concerning  the 
Vane  had  continued  at  his  house  at  Ilampsten  I,  matter. 

where  he  was  taken,  and  kept  in  close  custody  [  A  week  later  (duly  16),  another  debate  was 
for  nearly  two  years,  being  removed  from  one  held  for  seven  hours  upon  the  subject.  Much 
loathsome  dungeon  to  another.  His  trial  was  angry  recrimination  was  heard,  but  no  practical 
a  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  canity;  but  his  derision  was  arrived  at.  It  is.  however,  notice- 
death  was  resolved  upon,  and  the  judges  were    able  that  in  those  two  debates,  the  leaders  of 


instructed  how  to  act.  At  his  execution,  the 
sboriir  repeatedly  interrupted  his  address,  and 
r.t  length  ordered  the  trumpeters  and  drummers 
to  drown  his  voice. 


the  court  party  assumed  the  continued  existence 
of  the  old  Established  Church.  The  design  of 
this  was  not  apparent  for  some  months,  but 
eventually  it  was  seen  that  a  fixed  determination 


Three  of  the  regicides  who  had  escaped  to  existed  to  thrust  out  of  office  and  honours  all 

Holland  were  given  up  at  the  demand  of  Down-  who  had  been  inducted  during  the  interregnum, 

ing,  the  English  Ambassador,  and   were  sent  In  point  both  of  law  and  of  fact  the  assumption 

home  and  executed.  Some  who  had  found  refuge  was  true.    Though  the  Prayer  Rook  had  been 

in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  were  dogged  set  aside  by  Act  of  Parliament,  no  Statute  had 

for  years,  ami  most  of  them  were  assassinated,  been  passed  abolishing  Episcopacy  and  establish* 

Their  property  was  confiscated  and  their  familic*  ing  another  form  of  church  polity  in  it*  stead, 

were  reduced  to  beggary.  Thus,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter  of 

Sir  John  Bouchier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  tbis  volume,  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  realm 

king's  judges,  and  had  surrendered  within  the  was  in  utter  confusion,  but  the  courtiers  and 

time   stated,  being  of  a  great  age  and    very  the  prelates  were  not  slow  to  make  the  most  \>( 

infirm,  was  permitted  to  lodge  with  one  of  his  t Is i*s_    Their  plans  were  be  ng  laid,  as  the  first 

daughters.     He  was  seized  with  so  dangerous  a  live  years  of  the  Restoration  abundantly  proved, 

tit  of  illness  that  those  about  him,  despairing  Clarendon  told  the  Parliament  that   the  king 

of  his  recovery,  and  presuming  that  an  ackiiow-  (whose  time  was  notoriously  spent  with  mis- 

ledgmeut  of  sorrow  might  tend  to  procure  some  tresses  and    profligates    in  mad    and  wasteful 

favour  to  them  from  those  in  |K)wer,  earnestly  revelry)  was  employing  himself,  like  a  second 

pressed  him  to  give  them  that  satisfaction.    Rut  Constant  ne,  with  learned  and  pious  men  for 

lie,  being  highly  displeased  with  their  request,  (be  settlement  of  the  languishing  Church, 

rose  suddenly'  from  his  chair,  which  for  some  In    the    same    month    of   July,    1660,  the 

days  he  had  been  unable  to  do  without  assistance,  ,  ••  Ministers'  Rill"  was  introduced  and  holly  de- 

and  said, —  -1  tell  you  it  was  a  jusi  act:   Cod  bated.    This  Rill  aimed  at  the  immediate  nsto- 

and  all  good  men  will  own  it."     Having  thus  ration  of  all  the  clergy  who  had  been  suspended 

expressed  himself,  be  sat  down  again,  and  soon  (,r  expelled  since  January  1,  1612,  and  at  the 

after  quietly  ended  his  life.  ejectment  of  all  wh..  had  been  inducted  during 

the  Commonwealth,    who  had  not  been  epis- 
So  early  as  July  'J,    1660,    the    House    of  C pally  ordained;    or  who   had  petitioned  for 


Commons  had  discussed  the  subject  of  the  Na- 
tional Religion  in  grand  committee;  the  contest 
being  whether  Presbyterianism,  or  the  obi  Epi»- 


hringing  the  late  king  to  trial;  or  who  had 
justified  that  trial  and  the  subsequent  execution 
by  preaching  or  writing;  or  who  had  committed 


copacy,  should  be  dominant,    Sonic  Members  |  themselves    on  the  vexed   question   of  infant 


were  for  petitioning  the  king  to  refer  the  entire 
que*tion  to  an  Assembly  of  Divines:  others 
wished  for  an  authoritative  resolution  to  be  at 


baptism.  The  design  of  this  was  to  undo  as 
far  as  possible  the  work  of  Cromwell's  famous 
"Triers."     The    effects    were    soon  apparent. 


once  passed  adopting  the  thirty-nine  articles  Baxter,  writing  within  three  years  of  the  Resto- 
entiie.  Some  few  put  in  a  claim  for  regard  to  ration  says: — "Before  th»  time,  many  hundreds 
be  had  to  tender  consciences,  which  claim  was    of  worthy  ministers  were  displaced,  beciuse  they 
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were  in  sequestration  where  others  hail  been 
east  out  by  the  Lung  Parliament.  Our  earnest 
desire  was  that  all  such  should  be  removed  as 
were  in  any  benefice  belonging  formerly  to  a 
proper  man;  but  th.it  all  who  had  succeeded 
and  as  were  scandalous  or  insufficient,  should 
hold  their  places.  These  wishes  were  vain,  and 
all  the  old  one*,  living  were  restored." 

No  surprise  need  be  felt  at  this  measure. 
Both  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  at  large, 
in  their  existing  temper,  were  incapable  of  a 
generous  toleration:  which  hail  only  been  upheld 
for  a  time  by  the  sword  of  the  Independents 
under  the  wonderful  management  of  the  un- 
crowned king.     If  Charles  had  been  left  to  his 


his  enemies  had  set  it  up.  Baxter  also  took 
occasion  to  hint  pretty  plainly  at  the  rules  which 
should  guidu  the  life  and  manners  of  the  king 
himself. 

To  all  this  Charles  listened  with  his  usual 
impassiveuess,  and  gave  what  all  regarded  as  a 
most  gracious  answer:  which,  however,  con- 
sisted only  of  general  assertions  without  com- 
mining  him  to  any  particular  course.  The  hopes 
of  the  deputation  were  raised  so  high  by  this 
interview,  that  ere  it  closed,  old  Mr.  Ash  shed 
tears  of  joy,  and  loudly  expressed  the  gladness 
which  the  king's  words  hail  caused  him.  Charles 
desired  them  to  draw  up  some  proposals  in 
order  to  an  agreement  in  church  government; 
own  indolence  and  indifference  he  would  pro-  i  undertaking  that  counter  proposals  should  be 


bably  have  tolerated  all  sects  alike,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Papists,  to  whom  he  leaned,  so  far 
as  such  a  man  eould  have  any  preferences,  lie 
cared  chieHy  for  his  mistresses,  his  puppies,  and 
his  swans  in  the  park;  and  his  natural  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure  disinclined  him  from  measures 
of  a  rigorous  nature.  But  the  high  churchmen 
wanted  back  all  their  old  pre-eminence;  and  with 
their  property  and  their  old  power  of  perse- 
entiag  undiminished.  The  trimmers  among  the 
Presbyterians,  though  disposed  to  tolerate  and 
coaJasce  with  a  modified  prelacy,  were  resolved 
not  to  tolerate  any  of  the  sects  which  had 
been  known  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Independents;  and  which,  now  that  they  had 
lost  Cromwell,  were  too  weak  to  offer  any  valid 
resistance.  Ten  of  the  leading  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  been  appointed  among  the  royal 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  four  of  these  were 
permitted  to  preach  once  each  before  the  king. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  gilding  of  the  pill 
which  was  about  to  be  administered,  tor  nothing 
came  of  the  appointment;  but  it  served  to 
beguile  and  lull  the  Presbyterians.  A  conference 
was  hekl  on  October  22,  1660,  between  some  of 
their  leading  divines  and  the  king  at  the  house 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  in  the  presence  of 
various  hiah  dignitaries.  After  Mr.  Calamy, 
Dr.  Reynolds,  Dr.  Manton  and  others  had 
spoken,  Richard  Baxter  addressed  the  monarch 
at  some  length.  Among  other  things,  he  said 
that  Cromwell  (whom  he  styled  "Usurper")  so 
well  understood  his  own  interest,  that,  to  pro- 
mote it,  he  had  found  the  way  of  doing  good 
to  be  the  most  effectual  means.  He  had,  there- 
fore, placed  and  encouraged  many  thousands  of 
faithful  ministers  in  the  church,  even  such  as 
detested  his  government.  Wherefore  Baxter 
craved  his  Majesty  not  to  undo  the  good  which 
bad  been  done,  though  Cromwell  had  done  it: 
or  to  discountenance  a  faithful  ministry,  beoMUe 


prepared  and  submitted  by  the  bishops.  This 
pledge  was  never  redeemed;  but  by  a  disgraceful 
trick  the  Presbyterians  were  made  to  determine 
their  own  doom;  for  it  was  the  jtoliey  of  the 
high-church  party  to  ascertain  what  was  wanted, 
only  in  order  to  refuse  it.  No  fact  throughout 
this  disgraceful  reign  is  more  conclusively  proved 
than  this.  Accordingly,  the  Presbyterians  met 
daily  at  Sion  College,  and,  after  much  debate, 
agreed  upon  their  proposals.  In  this,  they  took 
for  granted  the  substantial  agreement  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Religion;  the  only 
differences  beini;  as  to  the  form  of  church 
government  ami  in  some  particulars  about  the 
Liturgy  and  ceremonies.  They  claimed,  inlrr 
iili'i,  liberty  for  the  social  exercises  of  religion; 
a  resident  pastor  to  each  congregation,  who 
should  be  learned,  orthodox,  and  godly;  purity 
of  church  membership,  an  I  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord's  day.  They  respectfully  pointed  out  the 
evils  arising  from  the  excessive  power  of  the 
bishops  prior  to  16-10,  and  made  suggestions 
for  the  reforming  of  those  evils.  They  solicited 
a  conference  of  the  most  learned,  godly,  and 
moderate  divines  of  each  persuasion  («'.<■.,  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians)  for  revising  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  expressed  their 
objection  to  certain  ceremonies, — as  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament;  the  use  of  the  surplice  and  the 
Cross  in  baptism;  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus; 
erecting  altars  and  bowing  to  them;  and  to  the 
observance  of  holydays  which  were  merely  of 
human  institution.  With  this,  they  presented 
Usher's  Model  of  Oovernment  by  suffragan 
bishops  and  synods  or  presbyteries  conjointly; 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  a  basis  for  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  parties.  It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  they  did  not  once  call  in 
question  the  headship  of  the  king  in  ecclesiastical 
matters;  but  they  expressly  and  heartily  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy  in  all  things  and  causes. 
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When  the  deputation  presented  these  papers  rigorous  severity  we  desire  against  none.  As 
to  the  kin};,  tliey  were  astonished  to  find  that  .  we  humbly  thank  your  Majesty  for  your  in- 
uone  of  the  divines  of  the  other  party  had  niaile  |  diligence  to  ourselves,  so  we  distinguish  the 
or  were  about  to  make  proposals  for  unity,  )  tolerable  parties  from  the  intolerable.  For  the 
although  (he  king  had  promised  this  for  them,  former,  we  humbly  crave  just  lenity  and 
However,  he  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  favour;  but  for  the  latter,  such  as  the  two  sorts 
the  papers,  and  renewcl  his  promise  that  he   named  before,  for  our  parts  we  cannot  make  their 


would  briii,,'  the  two  parties  together  So  the 
conference  ended. 

While  the  Presbyterians  were  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  expected  proposals  on  the  part  of 
the  Episcopalians,  they  were  startled  by  receiving 
instead  a  bitter  reply  from  the  bishops,  by 
way  of  confuting  the  statements  of  their  letter 
to  the  king.  It  at  once  appeared  that  the  court 
patty  had  only  been  toying  with  them,  and  that 
whatever  concessions  might  be.  made  by  them 


toleration  our  request."  He  ceased.  The  king 
was  annoyed ;  the  courtiers  were  startled ;  the 
bishops  triumphant  The  very  thing  had  been 
said  which  they  desired;  yet  the  odium  of  saying 
it  attached,  not  to  them,  hut  to  their  opponents. 
It  was  cruel  thus  to  compel  the  Presbyterians 
to  pronounce  their  own  doom.  Let  us  pity 
them,  while  we  honour  them.  A  single  sen- 
tence of  an  opposite  kind  might  have  secured 
toleration  for  themselves.     As  honest  men,  and 


would  meet  with  no  reciprocity.  Some  of  the  as  in  the  sight  of  (Jod,  they  culd  not  sjwak 
more  sagacious  said,  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  for  a  toleration  of  Papists  and  sectaries; 
a  reconciliation  with  men  who  were  resolved  to  '  and  so  they  laid  their  account  with  the  eon- 
monopolize  the  royal  favour  and  all  honour  and  sequences.  We  may  think  them  mistaken, 
preferments;  and  that  the  manifest  design  was    and  wo  may  deplore  their  illiberality ,   but  we 


to  protract  the  time  until  persecution  could 
boldly  be  commenced.  Itaxler  took  the  oppo- 
site view,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  prevent  an 


must  give  them  credit  for  uprightness  and  can- 
dour. The  king  replied  that  there  were  laws 
enough  against  the  Papists  : — to  which  Baxter 
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anxious  an 


open  rupture.  At  length,  they  were  summoned  rejoin**!,  that  they  understood  the  question  to 
to  a  conference  with  the  kirn:  and  the  great  be,  whether  those  laws  should  be  executed  upon 
officers  of  state,  and  with  the  leading  members  them  or  not.  And  so  this  unsatisfactory  eon- 
of  the  Episcopal  party.    Clarendon  read  a  draft    ference  eiulc 

of  a    Declaration  which   his  Majesty  proposed       Mr.    Baxter,  Mi    Culamy,  and  other  friends 
to  ienie,  and  also  a  petition  from  the  Indepen- 
dents and  Anabaptist-  that  others  might  meet 
for  WOnhtp  so  long  as  the  public  peace  was  not 
destroyed.     On  this,  the  opinion  of  the  assem- 
bled  divines  was  sought.    A  dead  silence  pre- 
vailed, which  neither  side  was  willing  to  break. 
The  bishops  would  not  utter  a  word,  knowing 
their  position  to  be  secure.    The  Presbyterians 
were  in  a  painful  dilemma.     They  perceived 
that  the  design  of  the  petition  (  which  C'laren-    returned  home 
ilon  proposed  to  engraft  upon  the  Declaration) 
was  to  secure  Liberty  to  the  Papists;   and  that 
it  was  intended  to  fix  upon  than  the  onus  of 
granting  or    refuting  this      If  they  remained 
silent,  their  silence  might  be  construed  into  con- 
sent;   which  they   were  not  prepare  !  to  grant 
If  they  spoke  against  it,  all  the  sects  in  the 
kingdom  would  say  that  they  were  partial  and 
selfish;  desiring  liberty  themselves,  but  unwil- 
ling to  share   it  with  others.     Anxious  looks 
were  exchanged  between  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, and  hurried  whispers  passes!  among  them; 
and  at  last  the  voice  of  Richard  liaxter  broke 
the  sibuce.    "This  reverend  brother,  Dr.  (Run- 
ning, even  now  speaking  a  trains  I  sects,  named 


d   disquieted.  The 


cloven  foot  had  been  exhibited,  and  that  in 
a  rude  and  sudden  manner    The  wisest  among 


SHILLING  OF  CHARLES  II. 

them  foresaw  that  the  issue  would  be  a  vigor- 
ous assertion  of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
the  Papists  and  the  Socinians.  For  our  parts,  ,  prelates ;  and  that  all  the  promises  of  the  court 
we  desire  not  favour  to  ourselves  alone;  and  I  were  hollow  aud  false     It  was  manifest  that 
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the  king  and  his  advisers   were    only  biding    instances   of  sufferings  endured  by  the  eject- 


ihcir  time,  and  that  the  first  opportunity  would 
be  seized  to  strike  an  effectual  blow.  But  there 
w»n'  others,  ami  perhaps  the  majority,  who 
still  hoped  for  an  adjustment  by  means  of 
mutual  concessions.  They  had  yet  to  learn  the 
perfidy  of  the  court,  and  the  intolerance  of  the 
prelates.  Hitherto  they  hail  been  chastised 
with  whipe;  now  they  were  to  be  scourged 
with  scorpions. 

Immediately  after  this  conference  there 
appeared  what  was  termed  "the  Healing  De- 
claration." it  was  dated  October  25,  1660, 
and  contained  eight  Articles;  the  last  two  of 
which  were,  a  promise  that  the  king  would 
appoint  an  equal  number  of  Divines  of  both 
(lersuasioiis,  to  revise  the  Liturgy  and  to  make 
such  alterations  as  should  be  thought  necessary; 
and  another  promise  that  he  Would  leave  all 
decisions  concerning  ceremonies  to  the  advice 
of  a  national  synod  which  should  be  duly 
tailed,  and  upon  whose  advice  he  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  for  the  eslablishtnent  of 
•uch  laws  as  would  provide  for  peace  in  the 
Church.     Meanwhile,  none  wen-  to   be  com- 


ment and  imprisonment  of  ministers,  nearly  two 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Uniformity  Act. 

Spies  were  sent  to  the  churches  of  suspected 
ministers,  to  report  their  prayers  ami  sermons, 
and  tljpir  manner  of  ntt?rancc;  and  if  a  min- 
ister, for  example,  lamented  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  he  was  marked  for  an  enemy  of 
the  king  and  government.  Many  eminent  and 
loyal  men  were  made  offenders  for  a  word,  and 
even  sent  to  prison  upon  false  informations. 
Cohere  were  cited  into  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
for  not  wearing  the  surptice,  and  for  omitting 
some  ceremonies.  The  leading  Presbyterian 
Divines  in  London  bad  frequently  to  petition 
Charles  for  the  release  of  their  country  brethren 
Who  were  thus  imprisoned.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  Mr.  Baxter  thought  it  prudent  to 
obtain  the  bishop  of  London's  licence  to 
preach;  that  he  might  avoid  prosecution.  So 
little  regard  was  paid  to  the  royal  declarations. 

On  the  vague  suspicion  of  plots,  some  were 
apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Gate  House.  There 
are  extant  the  humble  addresses  of  these  poor 
men  and  their  wives,  beseeching  the  king  and 


pelled  to  use  certain  ceremonies,  or  to  suffer  ,  the  judges  to  grant  them  a  fair  trial,  as  they 


for  uot  using  them. 

The  language  of  the  Declaration  was  care- 
fully guarded;  for  while  it  had  the  appearance 
of  promising  great  things,  it  really  conceded 
nothing.  As  the  event  proved,  it  was  but  a 
lull  before  the  storm, — a  court  device  to  gain 
time.  Moreover,  this  Declaration  was  of  no 
force  in  law,  not  having  the  sanction  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  many  of  the  Presbyterians 
united  in  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king. 
Soon  after  Parliament  met,  the  form  was  gone 
through  of  introducing  a  Bill  to  render  the 


knew  not  the  chargos  on  which  they  were 
imprisoned.  For  sixteen  weeks  they  were  kept 
under  severe  confinement,  lying  upon  the  bare 
boards;  denied  the  use  of  pen  and  paper:  not 
allowed  any  communication  with  friends  or  legal 
advisers;  and  even  when  by  an  order  of  Coun- 
cil the  latter  was  granted,  the  keeper  of  the 
prison  took  upon  himself  to  disregard  the 
order.  After  great  difficulty  and  expense  a 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  was  obtained,  and  these 
poor  men  were  set  at  liberty,  but  not  until  they 
had    been    tleeced    under    pretence  of  fees  for 


Declaration  effectual,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on    accommodation  iu  the  prison.    All  this 


the  question  of  the  second  reading  being  put. 
Sir  Hcneage  Finch,  the  solicitor-geueral,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  said  that  it  was  uot  the 
king's  desire  that  the  Bill  should  proceed. 
This  decided  the  waverers,  who  thereupon 
•  welled  the  majority. 

So  early  as  September  1C60,  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  had  been  instructed  to  issue  orders 
for  restoring  the  use  and  public  reading  of  the 
Liturgy,  according  to  the  laws  in  being,  which 
they  did  not  fail  to  obey,  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance of  many  who  expected  milder  usage  from 
tbe  king's  declaration.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  as  it  evinced  a  determination  to 
sustain  the  old  Kpiscopacy  at  all  ha/.ards,  while 
the  Presbyterians  were  being  amused  with  hopes 


within  nine  months  of  the  Hestoration.  Ths 
full  account  is  given  iu  Lord  Somers'  tracts. 

There  were  yet  living  nine  of  the  old 
bishops,  who  were  restored  to  their  former  sees 
as  soon  as  Charles  returned,  although  they  did 
uot  at  once  resume  their  old  places  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Legally,  they  were  no  longer 
peers  of  the  reilm,  for  Charles  1.  had  assented 
to  the  Bill  which  excluded  them  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  had  to  be  repealed  ere  they 
could  enter  the  Upper  House.  Besides  the 
nine  surviving  bishops,  seven  or  eight  others 
were  newly  consecrated  for  vacant  dioceses. 
Ibis  was  .lone  at  the  time  when  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  daily  expecting  measures  to  be  taken 
for  the  modifying   of    Kpiscopacy,  and  -arhen 


of  a  reformation.    There  are  on  record  many  '  efforts  were  being  made  to  secure  Boioe  of  their 
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leaders  by  the  offer  of  dignities.  Reynolds  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Norwich;  Calamy,  that 
of  LichlielJ;  and  Baxter,  that  of  Hereford. 
Mn 1 1 ton,  Bates,  and  others  had  overtures  of 
deaneries.  Frequent  consultations  were  held  as 
to  the  right  course  to  be  adopted.  At  last, 
Dr.  Reynolds  became  bishop  of  Norwich;  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  he  exercised  his 
office  under  the  terms  of  the  king's  Declaration, 
and  that  when  he  could  no  longer  conscientiously 
do  so  he  was  at  liberty  to  resign.  The  others 
respectfully  but  firmly  declined.  These  men, 
with  trials  and  perplexities  before  them,  would 
not  be  cajoled  into  parting  with  their  con- 
victions for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
office.  They  have  been  pronounced  unwise  in 
thus  refusing,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that 
they  might  have  hindered  much  of  the  oppres- 
sive legislation  of  the  subsequent  years;  but 
this  is  highly  problematical.  Three  Puritan 
bishops  could  not  have  effectually  resisted  the 
rampant  tide  of  High  Churchism  that  had  set 
in.  Baxter,  in  his  hitter  t<»  the  Chancellor, 
made  the  following  request; — "Whereas  the 
viear  of  the  parish  where  1  have  lived  will  not 
resign,  but  accepts  me  only  as  his  curate,  if 
your  Lordship  would  procure  for  him  some  pre- 
bendary or  other  place  of  competent  profit,  (for 
I  dare  not  motion  him  to  any  pastoral  charge, 
or  place  that  requircth  preaching.)  that  so  he 
might  resign  that  vicarage  to  me,  without  his 
Iobs,  for  the  sake  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster, 
I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour.  But 
if  there  be  any  great  difficulty  or  inconvenience 
in  the  way,  I  can  be  well  content  to  be  his 
curate."  His  sole  desire  was  to  continue  in 
labours  more  abundant  among  the  people  at 
Kidderminster,  where  he  had  been  made  so 
useful,  and  where  the  memory  of  his  piety  and 
zeal  was  cherished  in  long-subsequent  years. 

In  March,  1GH1,  the  farce  of  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference was  enacted.  By  a  commission  undiv 
the  Great  Seal,  twelve  bishops  and  nine  assist- 
ants were  appointed  to  meet  an  equal  number 
of  Presbyterian  divines  to  confer  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Church,  and  especially  to  revise 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  view  to 
suggest  reasonable  alterations  for  satisfying 
tender  consciences  and  for  restoring  peace  ami 
unity  to  the  Church.  At  the  very  first  meeting 
of  the  Commission ,  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London, 
said  that  the  Episcopalians  had  not  sought  the 
conference,  nor  did  they  desire  any  alterations 
in  the  Liturgy,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had 
nothing  to  say  or  do  until  the  Presbyterians 
submitted,  in  writing,  all  that  they  had  to  say. 
Sheldon  thua  assumed  for  himself  and  for  his 


party  the  function  of  judges.    All  the  Presby- 
terians, except  Baxter,  were  confounded  by  this 
sudden  obstacle,  which,  however,  had  been  con- 
trived   beforehand;  for  it  is  uow  evident  that 
from  the  first  nothing  was  intended  to  result 
from  the  Conference.    The  bishops'  case,  there- 
fore, was  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Presby- 
terians were  the  sole  objectors,  and  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  a  definite   course,    which  the 
Episcopalian  party  might  approve  or  reject  at 
pleasure.    Baxter  strongly  advised  his  brethren 
to  agree  to  the  proposal,  and  assigned  several 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  that   from  a 
verbal  conference,  they  were  likely  to  be  mis- 
represented, as    had    been  the  case  with  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  to   the  prejudice 
of  their  cause.    To  this,  Culamy  and  the  others 
at  length  agreed;  and  thus  closed  the  first  act 
in  this  farce.    A  mouth  elapsed,  during  which 
the    Presbyterian  ministers  were  busy  in  pre- 
paring their  written  exceptions  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  The  preparation  of  new  forms, 
to  be  added  or  substituted,  they  cnmuiitted  to 
to  Baxter.   Scrupulous  care  was  taken  not  to 
have  objectionable  or  querulous  phrases,  but  to 
render  the  proposed  alterations  as  little  offen- 
sive as  possible.     Taken    as    a   whole,  their 
exceptions   were   fair   and    reasonable.  They 
objected  to  certain  phrases  in  the  collects;  to 
the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Apocripha; 
to   some   injunctions  in    the   rubric;    and  to 
parts  of  the  services  for  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
Marriage,  and  Burial; — assigning   reasons  for 
every  exception  which  they  had  taken.  When 
the  Presbyterians  hail  agreed  upon  this,  they 
examined  the  Reformed  Liturgy  which  Baxter 
had  prepared  in  a  fortnight  at  their  request. 
Some  alterations  were  made  in  it,  and  early  in 
May,  the  two  papers,  of  exceptions  and  addi- 
tions, were  given  in  to  the  bishops.    This  hav- 
ing been   done,   the    Presbyterians  anxiously 
awaited  a  summons  for  conference.  None  came; 
but  at  last  they  received   a   lengthy  written 
answer  of  reasonings   against  the  exceptions; 
but  not  one  word  of  concession  or  alteration. 
The  four  months,  for  which  the  Commission 
was  appointed,  had  nearly  expired,  and  it  began 
to  be  manifest  that  the  result  would  be  fruit- 
less.   The  Presbyterians  earnestly  besought  the 
bishops  to  arrange  for  a  meeting,    to  debate 
upon   the  papers,  which  was  agreed  to,  when 
only  ten  days   remained.     Then   it   was  dis- 
covered that  of  the  Episcopalian  commissioners 
very  few  had  heard  or  read  the  documents  of 
the  other  party ;  so  that,  while  ignorant  of  the 
contents,  they  bail  resolved  to  reject  all  over- 
tures.   Baxter  entreated  them  to  state  their  ob- 
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jections  to  the  proposed  additions  io  the  Liturgy,  Hosier  then-  verbal  disputes,  them  «u  an 
that  it  might  be  seen  how  far  agreement  could  interchange  of  written  arguments,  principally 
be  attained.  They  absolutely  refused  to  debate  !  on  the  question  of  the  Conimuniun.  Those 
the  mutter.  They  were  then  asked  to  discuss  j  who  hove  time  and  patience  may  read  in 
the  suggested  alterations,  stating  how  much  Baxter's  Life,  both  sides  of  this  wearisome 
they  would  abate;  but  their  only  reply  was  that  and  protiiless  debate;  which  was  terminated  by 
they  had  nothing  to  do  until  the  necessity  of  I  he  duy  arriving  on  whieh  the  commission 
alteration  had  been  proved,  but  that  they  were  expired.  The  real  subjects  had  not  been 
ready  to  answer  the  proofs  of  the  other  party,  touched,  owing  to  the  perversity  of  the 
Thus.,  instead  of  meeting  on  equal  terms,  the  Episcopalians.  The  conclusion  was, — "We  are 
bishops  constituted  themselves  a  court  of  all  agreed  on  the  ends  for  the  Church's  wel- 
appcal,  and  prejudged  the  whole  question  fare,  unity,  and  peace;  but  after  all  our  de- 
at  issue.  They  quibbled  about  two  phrases  bates,  are  disagreed  upon  the  means:" — a 
in  the  commission, — "uecessary  alterations"  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  Impartial 
and  "such  as  should  be  agreed  upon;"  and  men,  of  all  theological  schools,  have  united  in 
obstinately  maintained  that  the  others  were  to  condemning  the  policy  of  the  bishops  on  this 
prove  that  any  changes  were  necessary,  and  occasion;  charging  them  with  having  aggra- 
they  were  to  confute  the  proofs.  In  utter  vated  a  mighty  schism,  with  having  inflamed 
weariness  and  disgust  the  Presbyterians  yielded ;  the  wounds  of  the  Church;  and  with  having 
and  then  many  hours  were  spent  in  wrangling  indulged  in  personal  animosities  instead  of  pro- 
abotit  the  order  of  disputation.  At  last,  three  moting  peace.  Again  it  must  be  remarked 
were  appointed  on  each  side  to  manage  the  dis-  that  overwhelming  evidence  exists  to  show  that 
COSMOS;  and  the  rest,  by  consent,  withdraw,  peace  was  not  desired  or  intended.  Nothing 
Then  ensued  a  most  extraordinary  passage  at  short  of  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  Puritan 
anus;  the  brunt  of  which  was  borne  by  the  clement  out  of  the  Church  would  satisfy  Shcl- 
indomitablc  Baxter.    By  a  piece  of  jesuitry,  the   don  and  his  colleagues. 

bishops  contrived  to  be  present,  and  not  only  i  The  Presbyterians  drew  up  an  account  of 
so,  but  obtained  leave  for  others,  not  named  in  their  share  in  the  matter,  to  be  presented  to 
the  commission,  to  be  present  also.  These  per-  the  king  through  Clarendon,  ami  soliciting  the 
sons  frequently  interrupted  the  proceedings,  and  alterations  and  additions  which  could  not  be 
sought  by  clamour  to  put  down  Baxter,  who,  obtained  from  the  bishops.  The  Chancellor 
however,  maintained  his  ground.  For  nearly  a  told  Baxter  that  if  he  were  but  as  fat  as 
week  ditl  he  keenly  dispute,  but  he  could  not  Dr.  Manloii,  they  would  do  well.  Baxter 
once  bring  his  opponents  to  a  fair  issue  on  replied  that  if  his  lordship  could  teach  him  the 
any  one  of  the  points.  They  evaded :  nnd  rca-  art  of  growing,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
toned  in  a  circle;  and  took  him  up  sharply  for  learn,  by  any  good  means.  At  this  rebuke, 
words  and  phrases;  and  wrested  his  most  evi-  Clarendon  became  serious,  and  discoursed  with 
''•lit  ami  plainest  meaning;  and  ridiculed;  and  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  conference,  ami 
laughed  in  scorn;  and  interrupted  him  in  the  suggested  sundry  omissions  in  the  address  to  be 
midst  of  his  speeches.  Still  he  kept  on;  though  presented.  Its  reception  by  Charb  s  was  not 
they  would  not  consent  to  his  very  fair  pro-  gracious,  for  by  this  tiwe,  the  measures  of  the 
posal  for  speaking  in  turns  for  a  quarter  of  an  Court  and  High  Church  party  were  advancing 
hour,  without  interruption.  Bishops  Morley  '  towards  completion,  and  no  further  need 
and  Coeins,  who,  out  of  courtesy,  were  allowed  existed  to  cajole  the  Presbyterians, 
to  preside,  were  foremost  in  rude  remarks  .  Thus  ended  the  Savoy  Conference,  which  was 
addressed  to  Baxter  while  he  was  speaking;  never  intended  to  produce  any  practical  effects, 
and  sought  to  shift  the  ground  of  dispute  by  It  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  nnd  a  snare; 
attacking  him  upon  sonic  of  his  former  writings.  1  contrived  at  first  to  delude,  and  eventually  to 
But  this  subtle  dialectician  was  a  match  for  j  destroy.  No  secret  was  made  of  this  by  some 
them.  Thoroughly  conversant  with  the  hisiory  i  of  the  more  unscrupulous,  such  as  Sheldon,  who 
and  theology  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  said, — "Now  we  know  their  minds,  we  will 
well  read  in  the  early  Fathers,  he  could  have  have  matters  so  fixed  that  not  one  shall  be  able 
taken  part  in  the  old  controversy  as  to  how  to  keep  his  living."  It  was  determined  to 
many  angels  could  stand  on  a  needle's  point  j  drive  them  to  Nonconformity,  ami  then  to  make 
without  crowding;  and  he  was  not  to  be  de-  j  it  their  crime.  Burnet  says  that  after  the 
laded  by  any  of  the  sophisms  of  his  prelatical  Savoy  Conference  the  chief  concern  of  the 
opponents.  i  bishops  was  not  only  to  make  no  alteration, 
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bnl  to  render  the  tfttnm  of  conform  ty  more 
stringent  than  th»-y  had  be»-n  before  the  Civil 
War.  ho  it  was  pv.lvcd  to  maintain  unif-rmity 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  impose  upon  b.-cturers  a* 
well  iik  ipOti  incumbents  the  name  condition  as 
t<>  oaths  ami  »'i bv  riptions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Mirtiiiij  of  f'xuctH alf m.     Hrrinioti  of  thr  Prnt/rr 

Itixil.      The    term    M  Xoifiiujiinnirt.'"    .v  h  

f;/'  intolnomr.  Htimintrol  fifotn.  "J'rntiorum/ 
Parliamad.  Amrtiuiu  of  Ike  royal  Marat 
tivn-if.  TUt  (.tirporaium  ami  M  Hit  in  Art*, 
t'nijrrxt  of  new  Act  of  Uniformity.  Iu  j>i>r- 
vunons. 

A.D.   1661,  166*. 

While  the  Haroy  Conference  wag  sittinir, 
Convocation  Was  assembled.     Mr.  Calamy  an<l 


some  new  collects;— <.  </.,  the  ti^nTal  Prayerfor 
all  conditions  of  men;  the  (i«ti*fal  Thanksgiving; 
one  for  January  ."<>tb.  filing  Charles  the  Mar- 
tyr,) and  another  for  Jl  i)  'J'Jib  (Charles' birth- 
«lay  and  return ).  In  the  collect  for  the  Par- 
liament the  king  wis  styled  "our  most  reli- 
gions king;"  an  ep'thet  that  gave  jrreat  offence 
ami  occasioned  much  indecent  raillery.  Some 
new  holydays  were  added;  as,  St.  Barnabas, 
.1:  1  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  and  more  les- 
sons were  taken  from  the  Apocrypha,  parti- 
cularly the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and 
th«  HktOiy  of  .Susanna.  A  curious  story  is 
told,  that  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
Icmmuuj  from  the  Apocrypha,  mnch  strong  feel- 
ing was  exhibit- d  on  both  sides,  but  a  burly- 
doctor  coming  out,  met  sonic  friends  at  the 
door,  and  with  great  glee  said, — "Well,  after 
a  long  tug,  wc  have  carried  it  for  'Bel  and 
the  Dragon.'" 

When  the  Convocation  had  gone  through  the 


TIIF,  SAVOY  PAI.A<'K. 


Mr.  Baxter  were  returned  by  the  t'ily  clergy, 
hut  Sheldon  passed  them  by  ami  selected 
others,  in  Compliance  with  a  resolution  that 
none  should  be  eligible  lo  sit  in  Convocation 
who  had  not  bona  opiscupally  ordained.  This 
clerical  assembly  introduced  neiirly  six  hundred 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book,  avowedly  lo 
render  it  mow  objectionable  (hau  ever  to  the 
Presbyterians.  The  prelalieal  party  were  de- 
termined to  make  no  concession*.  Cosin,  bishop 
of  lliirhiuu,  who  was  esteemed  as  the  most 
burned  ritualist  of  (hat  time,  was  the  chief  , 
instrument  of  the  revision.    There  were  added  J 


Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  it  was  proposed  that 
I  hey  should  consider  the  ecclesiastical  canons. 
They  had  il  then  in  their  power  to  reform 
many  abuses,  and  particularly  to  provide  an 
effectual  remedy  to  those  which  arise  from  the 
poor  maintenance  reserved  for  many  incum- 
bents. Almost  all  the  leases  of  the  Church 
estate  throughout  Kughtnd  had  fallen  in,  there 
having  been  110  renewal  for  twenty  years.  Burnet 
states  that  the  fines  raised  by  the  renewing  of 
their  leases  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  lml f 
(equal  to  ten  or  fifteen  millions  pounds  now).  The 
restored  prelates,  and  those  wiio    were  newly 
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promoted,  appropriated  this  treasure.  In  Rome  alarmist  cries  were  the  preludes  of,  and  excuses 
sees  forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  for,  increasing  measures  of  severity  against  all 
were  raised,  and  applied  to  the  enriching  of  Nonconformists.  Papers  long  entombed  in  the 
the  bishops'  families.  What  the  bishops  did  St  ate- Papers  Office,  but  recently  brought  to 
with  those  great  fines  was  closely  imitated  by  light  and  deciphered,  prove  the  doubly-dyed 
the  lower  dignitaries,  who  generally  took  more  infamy  of  the  Court  party;  for  these  papers 
care  of  themselves  than  they  did  of  the  show  that  the  so-called  "plots"  were  fomented 
Chnrch.  !  and  hatched  by  emissaries  (if  the  government, 

All  this  was  preparatory  to  the  passing  of  a  ■*»  s,,,,Knt  to  inveigle  and  trepan  innocent 
stringent  measure  to  secure  uniformity.  It  was  P"80"*  into  participation  in  them,  by  dropping 
part  cf  a  scheme  laid  by  the  High  Church  and  ,t,,ter8'  writtcn  in  **  "»m<,«;  by  reporting 
Conrt  party  for  establishing  an  absolute  tyranny,  8ctitio,u  conversations;  and  by  perjured  depo- 
in  which  the  king  was  to  role  the  nation,  and  1  si,ion8  bcforc  P»-»'8»»  magistrates.  Little  was 
prelacy  was  to  rule  the  king.  While  the  Convo-  |  thouSht  bv  th"8c  wno  8ccrct,v  Pul,(><1  tb« 
cation  was  sitting,  and  even  before  the  close  of  the1  8,r,n£8  at  n™1  quarters,  that,  two  hundred 
Savoy  Conference,  a  Bill  for  securing  Uniformity  1  yCHrs  ■forwards,  diligent  search  would  exhume 
in  Religions  Worship  was  introduced  into  the  j  thc  rvVart*  m"ip  h7  ,n(,'r  sPie8»  witn  *•  notes 
House  of  Commons,  on  Juno  29,  1661.  This  |  of  Secretaries  of  State  and  others  written  upon 
date  demands  especial  notice.  The  Presbyte-  i  ,ncu1;  showing  thc  base  and  fiendish  attempts 
riai.s  were  still  being  dallied  and  toyed  with  which  were  made  *°  entraP  the  intended 
by  Charles  and  Clarendon.    All  kinds  of  legal  |  "^i™8- 

legerdemain  and  of  court  trickery  were  being  I     The  now  Parliament  met  on  May  8,  1661. 


resorted  to,  in  order  to  secure  success  to  the 
schemes  already  laid. 

As  thc  terms  "  Puritan "  and  "  Precisian " 
had  formerly  been  employed  in  scorn  ami  con- 
tumely, so  the  term  "Nonconformist"  wmk 
applied  indiscriminately  to  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  Quakers,  and  all  other 
sects,  now  that  the  term  "Puritan"  was 
falling  into  disuse.  The  leading  Presbyterians 
strongly  and  indignantly  protested  against  this, 
declaring  themselves  to  be  firm  friends  of  the 
Church,  though  feeling  bound  to  resist  the 
attempted  imposition  of  ceremonies  which  they 
could  not  conscientiously  agree  to.    Thus  b 


The  elections  had  resulted  in  favour  of  the 
Royalists,  for  the  great  families,  thc  old  gentry, 
and  the  clergy  had  practised  their  ancient 
influence  at  elections;  while  thc  Presbyterians 
were  scared  into  inactivity,  it  having  been 
freely  asserted  that  they  were  enemies  to  mon- 
archy. Not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  their 
party  found  their  way  into  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  Yet,  in  London,  two  Presbyterians 
and  two  Independents  were  returned,  by  five  to 
oue,  against  the  etreutious  efforts  of  thc  Court  ami 
the  High  Church  party.  In  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-third  volumes  of  the  Domestic  Series  of 


State  Papers  of  this  reign,  there  are  Bixty-one 

y   letters  on  the  subject  of  the  city  elections,  written 

confusing  all  the  sects  under  one  odious  name,    ,   .  ,       „  ... 

,    .    ,  'by  persons  residing  in  the  metropolis  to  their 

the  faults  of  one  sect  might  be  visited  upon  all.    .....         .  -  .,     ,  .     ,  . 

friends  in  vanouB  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 

all  of  which  were  evidently  intercepted  in  the 


As  originally  employed  the  term  "Noncon- 
fonnist"  was  very  ambiguous.  Literally,  it  ] 
signified,  "one  who  did  not  conform;"  but  it 
was  made  to  embrace  men  widely  differing  from 
each  other,  as  if  they  were  acting  with  the 
same  view  and  for  the  same  interest.  This  is 
far  from  being  a  solitary  instance  where  a 
name  has  been  invented  as  a  stigma,  and  used 
for  party  purposes. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  contemplated 

measures  of  severity,  it  became  the  policy  of 

Clarendon  and  Sheldon  and  their  coadjutors  to 

foster  rumours  of  plots  and  insurrections.  In 

his  speeches  to  Parliament,  in  1661,  Charles 

repeatedly  referred  to  conspiracies  against  his 

person  and   government;    and    attempts  were 

artfully  made  to  connect  the  Presbyterians  with 

these.    For    many   years   subsequently  these 
Huiury  of  England.  III. 


post,  lest  the  tidings  of  the  triumph  in  the 
city  might  influence  the  elections  elsewhere. 
These  letters  clearly  reveal  the  anti-episcopal 
sentiment  that  prevailed  in  London,  which 
found  expression  in  shouts  of — "No  bishops!" 

This  Parliament  lasted  for  nearly  eighteen 
years,  and  soon  earned  for  its«  If  the  title  of 
the  "Pensionary  Parliament"  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  members  received 
pensions  from  the  Court.  There  was  published, 
in  1677,  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  but  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Marvell,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  oue 
hundred  ami  seventy-five  members  who  were  in 
receipt  of  money  or  in  the  possession  of  lucra- 
tive offices  under  the  crown.  This  pamphlet 
created  a  great  stir  at  thc  time,  and  a  reward 
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of  t»n  luimlrec]  pounds  ww  offered  by  Procla- 
mation to  such  as  would  discover  the  autlior. 
Charles  opened  the  Session  with  a  6hort  speech, 
chiefly  about  his  intended  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine of  BraRauza.  Clarendon  followed  with  a 
lengthy  address,  in  which  he  fun-shadowed  future 
persecution  by  referring  in  strong  terms  to 
certain  seditious  preachers,  and  broadly  hinted 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  to  quench 
these  firebrands.  After  the  Commons  had 
elected  their  Speaker,  Sir  Kdward  Turner,  the 
king  again  received  them,  and  listened  to 
an  address  of  fulsome  adulation  from  the  new 
Speaker,  who  exhausted  the  devices  of  rhetoric 
in  showering  compliments  upon  him.  To  this 
the  Chancellor  replied  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
and  again  referred  to  plots  and  seditions  under 
the  guise  of  religion.  This  became  a  favourite 
and  constant  topic  with  Clarendon,  who 
generally  introduced  projects  for  harsh  mea- 
sures, with  ominous  hints  about  conspiracy  and 
sedition. 

The  first  act  of  the  House  was  to  order  all  the 
members  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Liturgy,  under 
pain  of  exclusion.  Alderman  Love,  M.P.  for 
London,  was  actually  suspended  for  refusing  to 
do  80.  Then,  in  concert  with  the  Lords,  they 
proceeded  to  have  a  solemn  auto  da  ft  of  cer- 
tain Acts  of  Parliaments,  ordering  "that  great 
instrument  of  mischief,"  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant;  the  Act  constituting  the  commis- 
sion for  trying  the  late  king;  and  the  acts 
establishing  the  Commonwealth  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  at  Westminster  and  at 
other  placeB.  A  few  hot -beaded  members 
wished  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  annul  at  one  stroke 
all  Statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  to  restore  the  Courts  of  Star  Chamber  and 
of  High  Commission;  but  the  reaction,  violent 
though  it  was,  did  not  proceed  to  this  length. 
A  number  of  Bills  were  readily  passed,  how- 
ever, having  for  their  object  the  strengthening 
of  monarchical  government.  By  one  of  thc6C, 
whoever  affirmed  the  king  to  be  a  heretic  or  a 
Papist,  or  who  by  any  means  stirred  up  the 
people  to  hatred  of  his  Majesty  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment, was  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  Church  or  State.  It  also  uffirmed  that 
there  was  no  legislative  power  in  cither  or 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  the  king; 
and  whoever  asserted  the  contrary,  was  made 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  Praemunire;  involving  a 
forfeiture  of  all  property  and  state  rights. 
DiscussionB  took  place  in  which  the  most  extra- 
vagant assertions  were  made  respecting  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  which  produced  appro- 


priate fruit  in  subsequent  sessions  of  Parliament. 
The  Court  and  Church  party  magnified  in 
fulsome  phrases  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
reprobated  the  depravity  of  those  whom  oppres- 
sion had  goaded  to  rebellion.  Their  favourite 
theme  was  the  doctrine  of  non-resi6tancc.  This 
was  taught  without  any  qualification,  and  fol- 
lowed out  to  its  extreme  consequences.  They 
were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in  no  case, 
not  even  if  England  were  cursed  with  a  king 
resembling  Nero,  who  in  defiance  of  law  and 
justice  should  doom  hundreds  of  innocent  victims 
to  torture  and  death,  would  all  the  Estates 
of  the  realm  united  bo  justified  in  withstanding 
Iii6  tyranny  by  force.  The  day  of  trial  came, 
twenty-eight  years  later;  and  the  very  men  who 
had  most  loudly  professed  such  extravagant 
loyalty  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  the 
throne. 

A  Bill  was  hurried  through  the  Commons, 
restoring  bishops  to  their  scats  in  Parliament; 
but  this  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  the  carl  of  Bristol  and  others. 
These  noblemen  favoured  the  Catholics,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  the  bishops,  if  re- 
admitted, would  oppose  and  resist  all  measures 
for  their  relief.  However,  the  Bill  passed,  and 
the  prelates  thereupon  resumed  their  places  in 
the  Upper  House.  Having  taken  vengeance 
upon  some  regicides  whose  cases  had  stood  over, 
and  having  voted  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  be 
distributed  among  Cavaliers  who  had  suffered 
during  the  late  troubles,  (most  of  which  sum, 
however,  the  king  and  his  mistresses,  with  their 
creatures,  were  subsequently  charged  with 
appropriating  to  themselves,)  Parliament  was 
prorogued  with  the  usual  compliments  between 
the  king  and  the  Speaker. 

On  re-assembling  in  November,  1661,  there 
was  no  abatement  in  the  loyalty  or  orthodoxy 
of  the  Legislature.  The  king  in  his  speech 
wanted  them  that  there  were  many  wicked 
instruments  labouring  to  disturb  the  public 
peace;  and  told  them  that  the  difficulties  con- 
cerning religion  were  too  hard  for  him,  but  he 
commended  the  subject  to  their  deliberation. 
The  Commons  were  too  ready  to  entertain 
rumours  of  plots,  and  several  members  pro- 
fessed to  give  information  of  such  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  Meanwhile,  thev 
voted  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  supply  of  the  king's  present  occasions. 
Soon  after,  came  another  royal  message  of  a 
real  conspiracy,  which  had  been  hatching  since 
Murch,  and  which  had  been  discovered  by 
means  of  private  advices  and  of  intercepted  let- 
ters.    In  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  terror,  a 
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joint  committee  of  both  Mouses  was  nominated 
to  institute  inquiries.  So  urgent  was  the  matter 
regarded,  that  the  committee  was  instructed  to 
git  at  once,  though  the  Christmas  recess  was  at 
hand. 

These  rumours  were  but  the  preludes  to 
the  persecution  which  was  soon  to  break 
out  against  all  Nonconformists  and  especially 
against  the  Presbyterians.  The  immediate 
effect  was  to  hasten  the  passing  of  the  Corpo- 
ration Act,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
December  20,  1661.  This  Act  made  a  great 
noise,  and  was  not  carried  without  a  struggle. 
IU  design  was  to  compel  every  mayor,  alder- 
man, or  olher  officer  in  any  corporation  to  take, 
in  addition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy and  the  declaration  against  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  another  oath,  affirming 
that  it  was  not  lawful,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  king.  It 
was  also  provided  that,  in  future,  no  man 
should  be  eligible  for  any  corporate  office  who 
had  not,  within  the  year  preceding  election 
received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  one  step 
towards  attaining  complete  ascendancy ;  for  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  was  thus  formally 
established  by  the  Legislature;  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  religious  act  was  made  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  holding  a  purely 
secular  office.  Yet  this  Act  rested  upon  a 
fallacy,  viz., — that  the  words  "King,"  and 
"lawful  Government"  were  convertible  terms, 
and  implied  that  the  king  was  sole  master  of 
the  Government.  The  error  and  danger  of 
such  a  proportion,  are  too  manifest  to  demand 


The  effects  of  the  Corporation  Act  were  speed- 
ily apparent.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  visit  all  corporate  towns,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  members.  Power  was  given 
to  eject  all  who  were  even  suspected  of  not 
being  entirely  devoted  to  the  king  and  the 
Chnrch  of  England.  This  absolute  authority 
was  exercised  with  unexampled  rigour;  so  that 
the  corporations  had  not  one  member  left  who 
was  not  of  the  same  principles  with  the  dominant 
faction.  A  mean  revenge  was  also  taken  upon 
the  citizens  of  Gloucester,  Coventry,  Northampton, 
Leicester,  and  Taunton,  the  walls  of  which 
were  demolished,  because  these  towns  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  their  fidelity  to  the 
Parliament  during  the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  Militia  Act  which  passed  during  the 
fame  session,  it  was  declared  that  the  sole 
authority  and  power  of  the  Militia  rested  in 
the  king;  and  all  Lords-Lieutenants,  Deputy 


Lieutenant*,  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  were  required 
U>  subscribe  a  declaration  that  it  is  not  lawful 
under  any  circumstance  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king  or  against  those  commissioned  by 
him. 

Thcso  measures  were  only  the  initial  stages 
in  a  craftily-laid  policy  of  repression.  So  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  a  determina- 
tion can  be  traced  on  the  part  of  the  court  and 
the  prelates  to  impose  severe  restrictions.  In- 
trigues were  constantly  going  forward,  and 
many  schemes  were  being  secretly  concocted,  for 
effecting  the  ruin  of  all  Nonconformists;  and 
especially  of  the  Presbyterians.  Unhappily, 
few  records  remain  of  tbo  transactions  of  these 
months.  Stray  hints  here  and  there  reveal 
the  deep  scheme  which  was  being  laid  to  esta- 
blish at  once  and  for  over  episcopal  supremacy. 
There  was  a  reason  for  this  caution  and  silence. 
If  the  designs  of  the  persecutors  were  known, 
the  opposite  party  would  have  been  alarmed 
and  aroused;  and  they  were,  as  yet,  too  numer- 
ous and  too  influential  to  be  put  down  by  a 
coup  de  main.  Hence  it  was  deemed  needful  to 
maintain  secrecy  until  the  plans  were  matured 
and  an  effectual  blow  could  be  struck. 

The  provisions  and  operations  of  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  of  Elizabeth,  have  been  already  explained 
at  considerable  length.  (See  Volume  ii,  pp.  563, 
573,  619.)  Repeated  illustrations  have  also 
been  given  of  the  practical  inutility  of  those 
measures.  They  had  all  signally  failed.  Re- 
ligious thought  and  feeling  could  not  and  would 
not  be  coerced  into  one  uniform  rut,  even  at 
the  royal  bidding.  Five  sovereigns  in  succes- 
sion had  tried,  and  had  failed,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Yet  now,  in  1661,  untaught  by 
the  experience  of  the  Past,  and  with  a  dogged- 
ncss  bordering  upon  infatuation,  courtly  and 
priestly  power  still  Bought  to  legislate  in  reli- 
gious matters  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm; 
and  this  when  the  diversities  were  greater  and 
more  real  than  was  the  case  when  the  first 
Acts  of  Uniformity  were  devised. 

Sheldon,  at  that  time  bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (a  fit  suc- 
cessor to  Parker,  Whitgift,  Bancroft,  and 
Laud,)  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Puritan  party.  Of  him,  bishop  Burnet 
says, — "He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  if  any  at  all,  and  spoke  of  it  most 
commonly  as  an  engine  of  government  and  a 
matter  of  policy."  When  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Manchester  told  the  king  while  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  under  debate,  that  he  was  afiHid 
the  terms  of  it  were  so  rigid  that  many  of  the 
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ministers  would  not  comply  with  it,  Sheldon 
replied, — "I  am  afraid  they  will.  Now  we 
know  their  minds,  wc  will  make  them  all  knaves 
if  they  conform."    Thus  the  avowed  design  was 


town  at  night  to  the  terror  of  pood  subject*; 
and  that  though  a  rumour  was  spread  that  all 
this  was  only  n  plot  of  the  Court  to  govern  by 
an  army,  the  committee  was  very  sensible  of 


to  force  them  to  do  that  which  they  accounted  i  the  reality  of  the  danger,  and  hoped  the  Houso 


public  perjury,  or  to  be  cast  out  of  trust  and 
Office,  both  in  Church  and  State.  This  same 
prelate,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  when 
Dr.  Allen  expressed  regret  that  the  door  was 
so  strait  that  many  sober  ministers  could  not 
have  admission,  replied,  — "  It  is  no  pity  at 
all;  if  we  had  thought  so  many  of  them  would 
conform,  we  would  have  made  it  straiter." 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  men  of  all 
parties  now  unite  in  condemning  as  unjust  and 
impolitic,  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Com- 
mons on  June  29,  1661.  On  July  3,  the 
Prayer  Hook  of  1604,  known  as  "  King  James's" 
or  "the  Hampton  Court"  Prayer  Hook  was 
brought  in,  and,  with  the  Hill,  was  referred  to 
n  Committee.  Five  days  later,  the  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  after  sundry  amendments 
had  been  made,  and  the  next  day  it  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  on  the 
10th.  Its  passage  through  the  Lower  Houso 
therefore  occupied  only  twelve  days. 

Arrived  at  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Bill  was 
shelved  for  six  months,  notwithstanding  urgent 
remonstrances  from  the  Commons.    The  reason 


determined  to  make  the  new  Act  apply  to  tho 
amended  Hook  of  Common  Prayer  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  ready.  During  the  recess, 
the  bishops  were  indefatigable  in  pushing  for- 
ward the  revision,  so  as  to  present  the  Book 
to  the  King  for  him  to  forward  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  weeks  passed  by,  and  on  .January 
10,  1662,  Parliament  met  after  the  Christmas 
recess.  The  first  business  transacted  by  tho 
Lords  was  the  reception  of  the  report  of  the 


would  be  so  too. 

But  all  this  was  a  mere  invention,  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  impending  Act  of  Uniformity, 
(iovernment  dared  not  attack  the  Presbyte- 
rians directly  on  account  of  their  Religion.  Tho 
Declaration  from  Breda  was  too  express  for  that. 
But  they  were  to  be  charged  with  new  crimes, 
in  order  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  that 
declaration.  Hence  the  rumours  of  conspiracies 
formed  against  the  State  by  Nonconformists, 
without  naming  any  sect.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  not  a  single  person  was  prosecuted,  nor 
wbb  any  action  taken  against  those  whose  names 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  report:  a  conclusive 
proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  these  rumours 
wcro  false  and  malicious. 

Immediately  following  upon  this,  the  Uniform- 
ity Bill  was  read  in  the  Lords  a  first  time,  and 
a  second  on  January  17.  A  month  elapsed,  ami 
tho  committeo  to  whom  it  had  been  referred, 
reported  that  no  progress  had  been  made,  as 
they  were  waiting  for  the  new  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer.  This,  the  bishop  of  London 
signified,  would  very   shortly   be  brought  in. 


for   this    delay    is    apparent.     It    had    been  |  Twelve  days  afterwards,  a  royal  message  came, 

with  the  new  Book,  recommending  their  lord- 
ships to  make  the  Bill  refer  to  it,  and  not  to 
the  former  one.  On  this,  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland proposed  that  the  old  book  .should 
be  confirmed  without  any  alteration  or  addi- 
tion, and  then  the  old  Act  of  Uniformity 
would  apply  to  it.  But  it  was  objected  that 
such  a  course  would  be  an  affront  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Convocation,  after  the  pains  bestowed 
in  preparing  the  new  book.    So  the  suggestion 


joint  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the   was  not  adopted.     Thanks  were  given  to  the 


alleged  conspiracy.  Ctarendon  gave  the  report, 
and  said  that  two  persons,  named  Wildman 
an<l  Salmon,  were  particularly  engaged  in  it; 
and  that  upon  the  latter  was  found  a  list  of 


bishops  and  to  the  Convocation  for  their  labour; 
and  then  for  four  weeks,  day  by  day,  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  were  discussed.  During  all 
this  time  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance 


one  hundred  ami  forty  officers  of  the  late  army,   on  the  bishops'  bench,  as  the  Lords'  Journals 


He  said  that  it  was  discovered  that  the  conspi- 
rators were  to  have  had  a  meeting  in  London 
on  December  10,  1661,  and  that  they  designed 
to  secure  Shrewsbury,  Coventry,  and  Bristol  by 
the  end  of  January;  that  they  were  to  begin 
with  horrible  assassinations ;  that  they  were  in 


show;  and  Sheldon  was  most  assiduous  in 
pressing  the  measure.  In  several  important 
respects,  it  was  rendered  more  stringent,  by  the 
imposition  of  further  penalties  and  declarations ; 
especially  the  clause  demanding  "unfeigned 
assent  and  consent."  At  length,  on  April  9,  the 
concert  with  some  of  tho  fugitive  judges  of  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  a  conference 
late   king   who    were   being   entertained    and  |  was  desired  with  the  Commons  relative  to  the 


encouraged  abroad ;  that  a  large  quantity  of 
arms  had  been  bought ;  that  many  conspirators 
had  met  ut  Huntingdon,   and  rode  about  the 


amendments,  which  Clarendon,  Sheldon,  and  the 
earl  of  Bridgewater  were  appointed  to  n  auage. 
In  the  midst  of  these  legislative  proceedings, 
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Charles  sent  for  the  Commons  to  Whitehall,  j  observances  were  peculiarly  objectionable  to  the 
and  thus  addressed  them: — -I  hear  yon  are  ,  Puritans.  Thus  amended,  the  Bill  was  returned 
very  zealous  for  the  Church,  and  very  solici-    to  the  Peers.    As  soon  as   it   reaehed  them 


tons,  and  even  zcalons,  that  there  is  not 
expedition  enough  nsed  in  that  affair.    1  thank 


these  severe  clauses  raised  a  storm  of  passion, 
which  found  vent  upon  the  bishops,  who  were 


you  for  it,  since  I  presume  it  proceeds  from  a  thought  to  have  prepared  them  and  secured 
good  root  of  piety  and  devotion.  But  I  must  j  their  insertion  in  the  Commons.  Many  Lords 
tell  you,  I  have  the  worst  luck  in  the  world,  ■  opposed  the  clause  relating  to  the  League  and 
if,  after  all  the  reproaches  of  being  a  Papist,  (  Covenant,  not  so  much  out  of  concern  for  the 


while  I  was  abroad,  I  am  suspected  of  being  a 
Presbyterian  now  I  am  come  home.  I  know 
you  will  not  take  it  unkindly,  if  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  as  zealous  for  the  Church  of  England  as 


clergy,  as  being  apprehensive  that  it  might 
eventually  be  made  to  embrace  themselves. 
Sundry  conferences  issued  b  'tween  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons,  and  at  length,  on  May  8, 


•ny  of  you  can  be,  and  am  enough  acquainted  I  after  many  verbal  alterations,  and  some  com 


with  the  enemies  of  it  on  all  sides;  that  I  am 
as  much  in  love  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  you  can  wish,  and  have  prejudice 
enough  to  those  who  do  not  love  it,  who,  I 
hope,  in  time  will  be  better  informed,  and 
change  their  minds;  and  you  may  be  confident 
I  do  as  much  desire  to  see  an  uniformity 
settled  as  any  amongst  you.  I  pray,  trust  me 
in  that  affair.  I  promise  you  to  hasten  the 
dispatch  of  it  with  all  convenient  speed.  You 
may  rely  upon  me  iu  it.  I  have  transmitted 
the  Book,  with  those  alterations  and  additions 
which  have  been  presented  to  me  by  the  Con- 
vocation, to  the  House  of  Peers,  with  my 
approbation  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  may  relate 
to  it.  So  that  I  presume  it  will  be  shortly 
dispatched  there.  And  when  we  have  done 
what  we  can,  the  well  settling  of  that  affair 
will  require  great  prudence  and  discretion,  and 
the  absence  of  all  passion  and  precipitation." 
The  design  of  this  was  that  when  the  Act 
should  be  passed,  its  execution  might  be  left 
eutirely  to  Charles,  iu  order  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  dispense  with  whom  he  pleased.  This 
be  afterwards  discovered  in  words  more  clear 
and  precise,  though  Parliament  would  not  grant 
his  desire. 

When  the  amended  Bill  was  6ent  down  to 
the  Commons,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  many 


promises,  the  Bill  passed  both  Houses.  Dr. 
Bates,  iu  his  funeral  sermon  for  Baxter,  says: — 
"The  old  clergy,  from  wrath  and  revenge,  and 
the  young  gentry,  from  their  servile  compliance 
with  the  Court,  were  very  active  to  carry  it  on 
and  complete  it."  It  was  generally  said  at  the 
time  that  the  Act  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
very  few  votes,  and  that  some  members  who 
were  against  it  were  kept  from  the  House  by 
stratagem.  During  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  Commons  intimated  their  desire  "that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  Convocation  to  take 
order  for  reverend  and  uniform  gestures  and 
demeanonr  to  be  enjoined  at  the  time  of 
Divine  Service  and  preaching."  The  suggestion, 
though  not  immediately  carried  out,  was  not 
lost  sight  of,  being  too  useful  to  be  forgotten. 

On  May  19,  1662,  this  Act,  with  some  others, 
being  ready  for  the  royal  assent,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  Commons  hav- 
ing bem  sent  for,  Charles  was  addressed  by 
the  Speaker,  thus: — "The  glorious  body  of  the 
6un  doth  exhilarate  the  soul  of  man  with  its 
light,  and  fructify  the  earth  by  its  heat.  In 
like  manner  we,  with  all  humility  and  thank- 
fulness, acknowledge  these  frequent  accessions 
to  your  royal  presence,  do  both  comfort  our 
hearts  und  influence  our  actions."  Then  after  a 
ridiculous  comnarison  between  Charles  and  the 


members,  on  various  grounds;  while  it  was  as  1  River  Nile,  and  having  styled  him  "the  great 
fiercely  defended  by  others.  The  debates  were  '  Lord  of  the  harvest,"  the  Speak  r  dwelt  at 
vehement  and  full  of  animosity ;  and  continued    length  upou  "the  late  disputing  age,  wherein 


from  April  14  to  April  30.  The  fires  of  reli- 
gious strife  were  seven  times  heated.  At  last, 
the  zealots  for  Episcopacy  succeeded,  not  only 
in  carrying  most  of  the  Lords'  amendments, 
but  also  in  adding  a  declaration  "that  it  is 
not  lawful,  under  any  pretence,  to  take  up 
anus  against  the  king; "  and  another,  renouncing 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  acknow- 
ledging it  to  have  been  an  unlawful  oath.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  and  the  use  of  the 


some  men  made  it  their  delight  to  trample  upon 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  hedge  being  • 
trodden  down,  the  foxes  and  wolves  did  enter; 
the  swines  and  other  unclean  beasts  defiled  the 
temple.  Your  Majesty  having  restored  the 
governors  and  government  of  the  Church,  the 
patrimony  and  privileges  of  our  churchmen;  we 
hold  it  now  our  duty,  for  the  reformation  of 
all  abuses  in  thi'  public  worship  of  Cod, 
humbly  to  present  a  bill  for  the  Uniformity  of 


surplice,  were  again    imposed,    because    these  '  public  prayers  and  the  a  liniuistration  of  Sacra- 
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menU.    We  hopo  the  God  of  Unity  will  con-;  mew,  all  mem  ben  of  cathedral  churches;  all 

heads,  tutors,  &c.  in  colleges ;  all  masters  of 
hospitals;  all  professors,  incumbents,  curates  ami 
lecturers;  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  and  all 
schoolmasters,  "shall  subscribe  a  declaration 
that  it  is  not  lawful  under  any  circumstances  to 
take  np  arms  against  the  king;  that  they  will 
conform  to  the  Liturgy,  and  that  the  solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  being  an  unlawful  oath, 
has  no  obligation." 

(11.)  Any  private  schoolmaster  teaching 
without  licence  and  subscription,  "shall  Buffer 
for  the  first  offence  three  months'  imprison- 
ment; for  the  second  the  same,  and  forfeit  five 
pounds." 

(14.)  None  hut  ordained  priest*  to  be 
instituted  to  a  living,  or  to  consecrate  or  ad- 
minister the  Sacramente,  upon  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing one  hundred  pounds. 

(17.)  No  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  any 
church  or  chapel,  or  other  public  place,  but  the 
form  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

(21.)  If  lecturers  preach  without  having 
been  duly  licensed  and  without  having  made  the 
declarations,  to  be  imprisoned  without  fail. 

(22.)  No  lecture  to  be  preached  without 
reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  before, 
hand,  "at  which  reading  the  Lecturer  is  to  be 
present." 

(The  design  of  theso  clauses  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  system  of  Lectures  which  had  been 
for  some  time  extending  in    London   and  in 


form  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  in  the  nation, 
to  serve  Him  in  this  order  and  uniformity." 
To  this  inflated  address  the  king  gave  a  formal 
reply,  and  passed  the  various  Bills;  leaving  to 
the  Chancellor  the  task  of  replying  in  detail. 
This,  Clarendon  did  to  perfection,  vying  with  the 
Speaker  in  fabled  allusions  ami  in  absurd  ana- 
logies; and  pronouncing  such  encomiums  upon 
the  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  sover- 
eign as  must  have  made  Charles  laugh  in  his 
sleeve,  and  as  would  have  astonished  him  but  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  language  of  false 
adulation.  Clarendon  dismissed  in  a  few  con- 
temptuous sentences  'the  poor  misled  people" 
who  had  wandered  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church 
through  the  "fr<  wardness  and  pride"  of  "se- 
ducing teachers,"  ami  hoped  that  all  diligence 
and  dexterity  would  be  used,  seriously  and 
heartily,  to  reconcile  both  clergy  and  laity,  by 
all  means  that  might  prove  effectual. 

The  Act  thus  passed  consists  of  thirty-two 
clauses,  of  the  principal  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract: — Clause  the  first  recites  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  established  in 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  that  it 
had  been  found  very  comfortable  to  all  good 
people,  desirous  to  live  in  Christian  conversa- 
tion; but  that,  notwithstanding,  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  "following  their  own  sensual- 
ity and  living  without  knowledge  and  due  fear 
of  God,  do  wilfully  and  schismatics!)?  abstain 


and  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish  Churches;"   other  places.    It  was  the  custom  for  respect- 


that  ministers,  in  the  time  of  the  late  troubles 
had  neglected  to  use  the  Liturgy,  whereby 
many  people  had  been  led  into  factions  and 
schisms ;  whereupon  the  king  had  granted  his 
commission  first  to  the  Bishops  and  other 
divines,  and  then  to  the  two  Convocations,  to 
review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  had 
been  done,  and  the  Book  presented  to  the 
king,  and  been  by  him  approved  and  allowed 
to  be  used  under  such  penalties  as  Parliament 
should  think  fit. 

(3.)  "To  the  end  that  Uniformity  may  be 
speedily  effected,  every  minister,  upon  some 
Lord's  day  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
1(102,  shall  openly,  publicly,  and  solemnly  rend 
the  Moruing  and  Evening  prayers  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  shall  openly  and  publicly  after  a 
prescribed  form  declare  his  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  the  use  of  all  things  in  the  said 
Book." 

(5.)  "Every  minister  who  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  do  bo,  shall  be  deprived  of  all  spirit- 
ual promotions,  and  be  treated  as  dead." 

(5—10.)  Before  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 


able  and  wealthy  persons  to  unite  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  service  in  the  Lord's  day  afternoon, 
or  on  some  week  day.  John  Howe,  Richard 
Baxter,  Stephen  Charnock,  and  other  eminent 
ministers  wen-  regularly  engaged  in  conducting 
such  services,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  a  few  persons.  These 
Lectures  were  often  instituted  where  there  was 
deficient  or  inferior  religious  instruction,  or 
because  it  was  desired  to  enjoy  the  occasioned 
ministrations  of  a  particular  minister.) 

(21.)  All  former  laws  and  penalties  for  esta- 
blishing Uniformity  in  Common  Prayer,  "to 
be  in  force  and  applied  to  the  present  form." 

This  new  Uniformity  Bill  was  levelled  chiefly 
at  the  Presbyterians.  The  High  Churchmen, 
who  prevailed  in  the  Court  and  Parliament, 
acted  from  a  spirit  of  revenge.  Tbey  did  not 
forget  the  persecution,  and  at  last,  the  entire 
destruction,  brought  upon  their  Church  during 
the  Commonwealth.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of 
self-preservation  operated  powerfully  with  some. 
They  thought  that  if  the  Presbyterians  should 
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again  find  an  opportunity,  they  would  not  fail 
to  improve  it.  They  were  always  irrccon- 
dleable  enemies,  and  the  present  design  was  to 
hinder  the  increase  of  a  party  already  too 
powerful.  Again,  the  Presbyterians  were  known 
to  d<  sire  to  have  the  royal  prerogative  defined 
and  limited,  and  were  utterly  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  notions  on  kingly  power  and  on  pas- 
sive obedience.  The  king  was  in  urgent  need 
of  money,  through  his  reckless  expenditure; 
but  money  he  could  not  have  without  the 
assistance  of  Parliament.  The  Church  of  Kng- 
laud  had  then  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  Par- 
liameut,  consisting  of  her  most  zealous  mem* 
bers,  who  were  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  the 
king  not  a  little  of  the  nation's  treasure,  pro- 
vided he  would,  in  return,  make  them  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  Presbyterians.  Thus,  intolerance 
became  armed  with  fresh  legal  powers;  which 
recusants  were  to  be  made  to  feel.  There  was 
triumph  in  the  court  and  among  the  Episcopa- 
lian clergy.  The  struggle  had  been  long  and 
fierce,  but  the  victory  was  sure.  They  were 
about  to  take  full  vengeance  for  all  the  Past. 
Those  weary  years  of  exile,  of  poverty,  of  watch- 
ing, of  hope  long-deferred,  were  now  to  be 
expiated.  There  was  dismay  and  alarm  among 
the  Nonconformists,  who  saw  a  legalised  system 
of  oppression  and  wrong  about  to  commence. 
Especially  did  the  Presbyterians  within  the 
pale  of  the  Church,  bitterly  feel  that  they  had 
been  tricked  and  cheated.  This  was  only  the 
beginning  of  sorrows.  They  soon  found  it 
needful  to  exercise  all  the  patience,  and  heroism, 
and  integrity  which  they  possessed.  They  bad 
to  learn  the  sole  headship  of  Christ  over  His 
Church,  and  that  no  man,  be  his  station  ever 
so  exalted,  ought  to  usurp  that  office  which  iB 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  of  kings.  Slowly 
and  painfully  that  lesson  was  learned;  and  in 
acquiriug  it  they  had  to  struggle  through  diffi- 
culties, privations,  losses,  and  sufferings;  and 
some  of  them  had  to  endure  even  unto  death. 
Their  mistaken  views  and  their  intolerant 
practice  in  their  own  day  of  power  have  already 
been  commented  upon;  bnt  further  censure 
must  be  withheld  until  it  is  seen  how  they 
acted  in  the  .lay  of  greatest  trial. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Imie  of  the  New  Prayer  Book.  Projwsal  to 
suspend  the  Uniformity  Act.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day.  The  Farewell  Sermonx.  Controversy  as 
tir  the  numher  of  ejected  Ministers.  How  treated. 
Grounds  of  their  Nonconformity.  Their  suc- 
cessors. Pttblic  Morality.  Effects  ujxm  the 
Church  of  England. 

A.n.  1662. 

In  the  interval  between  the  parsing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  and  its  coming  into  force, 
many  sermons  and  pamphlets  were  issued  on 
both  sides.  The  rabid  Toryism  which  defended 
the  Act  was  of  that  type  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that  if  the  king  required  the  head  of  a 
subject,  that  subject  ought  promptly  and  cheer- 
fully to  surrender  his  head  at  the  monarch's 
bidding.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  tedious 
and  contemptible  literature  urging  the  doctrine 
of  Passive  Obedience,  now,  happily  consigned 
to  the  oblivion  of  dead  pamphlets,  but  which 
will  have  to  be  referred  to  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  subsequent  pages. 

Some  writers  assert  that  during  the  three 
months  which  elapsed,  a  general  plan  was  con- 
certed among  the  Presbyterians  to  secure  so 
large  a  number  who  would  not  conform,  as  to 
deter  the  Oovernment  from  putting  the  Act  into 
execution.  These  writers  even  go  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  bribes  were  offered  in  order  to 
determine  waverers.  But  when  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  the  difficulty  of  communication  and 
the  numbers  of  ministers,  spread  throughout 
the  kingdom,  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  manifest 
that  there  could  not  have  been  any  such  general 
scheme.  The  ministers  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis had  meeting,  but  even  they  took  no  united 
action.  On  August  6.  1662,  an  advertisement 
appeared  by  authority  in  the  "Mercurius  Pub- 
licus,"  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
printed,  and  that  folio  copies  were  ready  for  all 
churches  and  chapels,  at  a  cost  of  six  shillings. 
"It  is  worth  your  knowledge,"  said  Locke  in 
writing  to  a  friend,  "that  so  great  was  the  zeal 
in  carrying  on  this  affair,  and  so  blind  was  the 
obedience  required  that  if  you  compute  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  with  the  time  allowed 
for  the  clergy  to  subscribe  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  thereby  established,  you  will  plainly 
find  that  it  could  not  be  printed  and  distributed 
so  as  that  one  man  in  forty  could  have  seen 
and  read  the  book  they  did  so  perfectly  assent 
I  and  consent  to."  Two  days  later,  a  notice  was 
affixed  to  the  great  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
|  that  the  bishop  had  appointed  the  twenty-first 
I  day  of  that  month  for  the  episcopal  ordination 
I  of  such  persons  competent  for  the  ministry  who 
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had  not  before  been  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
but  who  had  of  late  taken  upon  themselves  to 
execute  spiritual  functions  without  fitting  quali- 


beggary.  Omniscience  alone  knows  the  struggles 
through  which  many  hundreds  of  educated, 
zealous,  godly  clergymen  passed    during  that 


fixations; — a  description  specially  aimed  at  the   anxious  season. 
Presbyterians,    whose   ordination   was   deemed  j     No  day  in  the  annals  of  the  church  in  modern 
invalid.    With  the  insolence  for  which  Sheldon   times   has   witnessed    such    pathetic,  earnest 
was  notorious,  he  made  it  appear  that  his  offer   Christian  preaching  as  the  Lord's  day  before 


was  magnanimous,  as  the  time  appointed  by 
the  Canons  had  expired. 

Charles  had  promised  the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  London  that  he  would  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  either  by  roynl  proclama- 
tion or  in  some  other  way.  But  Clarendon 
urged  the  necessity  of  enforcing  obedience  to 
the  Act;  though  he  professed  to  bo  much  con- 
cerned about  the  royal  word  being  kept.  This, 
however,  was  D  slight  matter  to  Charles,  whose 
promises  were  of  a  true  Stuart  nature.  For 
the  sake  of  outward  decency,  however,  it  was 
determined  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Council.  Accordingly  there  was  a  debate  whether 
the  Act  should  be  punctually  enforced  or  not. 
Some  few  advised  delay  until  the  next  session 
of  Parliament;  others  were  in  favour  of  en- 
forcing it  in  the  main,  but  suggested  exceptions 
j,,  Ik-  made  by  ;i  royal  dispensing  power  in 
favour  of  certain  eminent  men,  into  whose 
churches  curates  should  be  put,  to  officiate 
according  to  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
leaving  the  incumbents  to  preach  on  until  they 
should  have  died  out.  Clarendon,  Sheldon,  anil 
others  of  the  dominant  party,  on  the  other 
hand  urged  the  execution  of  the  law,  saying 
that  England  was  accustomed  to  obey  laws, 
and  that  while  they  stood  on  that  ground 
they  were  safe,  and  need  fear  none  of  the 
dangers  that  seemed  to  threaten.  Sheldon  also 
undertook  to  fill  all  the  pulpits  that  might  be 
vacated  in  London,  better  and  more  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people,  than  had  been  done 
before.  He  seemel  to  apprehend,  as  Burnet 
>tates,  that  a  very  small  number  would  submit 


that  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  deepest 
solemnity  pervaded  those  last  utterances.  The 
whole  fervour  of  Puritan  piety  blazed  up  in 
those  farewell  sermons.  The  preachers  stood 
above  suspicion.  The  hearers  gave  emphasis 
to  every  word  of  that  voice  to  be  heard  no 
more.  The  scene  in  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street, 
on  Sunday,  August  17,  16C2,  may  be  realized 
by  the  aid  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  Diarist.  It  is 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  doors  are 
not  yet  opened,  so  we  follow  Pepys  into  tin 
Temple  Gardens,  where  he  walks  for  an  houi 
"reading  my  vows  with  great  content  t<>  find 
that  I  am  changed  in  all  respects  for  the  better." 


rut.rtT  hour  olahs. 


At  eight  we  return,  and  find  the  spacious  church 
already  half  filled.    Boon,  it  is  crowded,  and 
to  deprivation  and   that   the   majority    would  1  some  have  to  go  uway  disappointed.  Presently, 


conform.  It  whs  at  length  determined  that  the 
law  should  take  its  course.    St.  Bartholomew's 


Dr.  Bates  ascends  the  pulpit,  habited  in  his 
black  Geneva  gown  and  bands.    Prayer,  praise, 


day,  August  24,  1CG2,  had  been  fixed  upon  in  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  succeed  each 
order  that  all  who  refused  to  conform  should  other;  the  worship  being  conducted  in  a  solemn 
lose  the  tithes  for  the  current  year,  and  thus  ami  decorous  manner.  A  deep  stillness  pervades 
the  Act  was  made  retrospective  in  its  punitive  the  assembly  during  the  customary  prayer  before 
provisions.  As  the  com  was  ripening  during  I  sermon.  It  is  devout,  simple,  and  earnest;  free 
that  Summer,  there  must  have  been  in  many  1  from  all  rant,  noise,  and  impropriety  It  con- 
English  parsonages  painful  struggles  between  tains  no  allusion  to  the  event  of  the  day,  l>eyoud 
conscience  and  care,  between  duty  and  case,  that  the  invocation  is,  if  possible,  more  ardent 
Numbers  of  good  men  were  reduced  to  a  sad  and  humble  than  usual.  The  king  and  queen  are 
dilemma.    The  alternative  was,  not  the  parish  ,  loyally  remembered  ami  the  prayer  terminates 


church  or  a  conventicle,  but  preaching  as  a 
Conformist,  or  silence, —  a  legalised  income,  or 


in  a  way  very  familiar,  but  very  beautiful: — 
"  In  whose  comprehensive  words  we  sum  up  all 
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our  imperfect  desires;  saying, — ' Our  Father,"'  j  multiplier!  indefinitely.  In  London,  in  many 
Ac.  Then,  amid  breathless  expectancy,  the  text  provincial  towns,  and  in  numerous  rural  vil- 
is  announced,  from  Hebrews  xiii.  20,  21.    The   lages,  churches  were  thronged  to  hear  the  fan- 


discourse  is  sound  and  Scriptural,  abounding, 
as  was  the  custom,  in  explication  and  divisions, 
yet  not  differing  from  many  others  which  the 
good  and  learned  man  has  before  presented. 
He  continues  to  speak  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  with  prayer  dismisses  the  congregation. 

We  retnm  at  one  o'clock.  The  attendance 
is  as  great  as  in  the  morning,  and  includes  not 


well  sermons,  and  loud  expressions  of  regret  and 
indignation  were  heard  at  the  harsh  measure 
which  compelled  the  retirement  of  so  many 
beloved  and  honoured  ministers.  Some  of  these 
sermons  were  subsequently  collected  and 
printed,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  for  the  absence  of 
party-feeling,  of  invective  or  of  complaint.  Mr. 


a  few  representatives  of  rank,  and  fashion,  and  1  L.ye,  of  Allhallows,  Lombard  Street,  said, — 
beauty.  Dr.  Bates,  "the  silver-tongued,"  had  "Brethren,  I  could  do  very  much  for  the  love 
often  charmed  and  delighted  hearers  who  could  I  I  hear  to  you,  but  I  dare  not  sin.    I  know 


appreciate  taste  and  learning;  but  besides  these, 
who  have  often  sat  under  his  ministry,  there 
are  others,  curious  to  know  what  he  will  say 


yon  will  be  told  this  is  pride  and  peevishness 
in  us,  that  we  are  tender  of  our  reputation  and 
would  fain  all  be    bishops,  and    forty  things 


on  this  the  last  occasion  of  his  authorised  1  more;  but  the  Lord  be  witness  between  them 
ministry.  There  are  the  bishop  of  Peterborough;  ,  and  ns.  I  prefer  my  wife  and  children  before 
a  dean  or  two;  noblemen  and  baronets  from  the  a  blast  of  air  or  people's  talk.  I  am  very  sen- 
Court;  Dons  from  the  Temple  opposite  and  from  '  siblc  of  what  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  morsel  of 
the  Inns  of  Court;  well-to-do  city  merchants  and  bread.  If  I  could  have  subscribed  with  a  good 
their  wives, — altogether  a  select  assembly.    We   conscience,  I  would:  I  would  do  anything  law. 


*ee  them  all,  with  their  bravery  of  lace,  feathers, 
powder,  jewellery,  ami  satins;  as  brilliant  and 
as  high-boru  a  gathering  as  could  be  found  in 
any  church  on  that  Sunday  in  1G62.  The  service 
proceeds  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  morning, 
and  Dr.  Bates  resumes  the  subject  which  he 
then  took.  For  another  hour  he  discourses  upon 
it,  confining  himself  to  the  legitimate  teaching 
of  the  passage;  and  at  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
with  every  eye  fixed  upon  him,  and  every  ear 
intent  on  listening,  his  silvery  tones  are  heard, 
not  without  some  tremulousncss; — "1  know  you 
expect  I  should  say  something  as  to  my  non- 
conformity. 1  shall  only  say  thus  much: — it  is 
neither  fancy,  faction,  nor  humour,  that  makes 
me  not  comply,  but  merely  for  fear  of  offending 
God.  And  if,  after  the  best  means  used  for 
my  illumination,  as  prayer  to  God,  study,  and 
discourse,  I  am  not  able  to  he  satisfied  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  what  is  required;  if  it 
he  my  unhappiness  to  be  in  error,  surely  men 
will  have  no  reason  to  he  angry  with  me  in  this 
world,  and  I  hope  Cod  will  pardon  me  in  the 
next."  Another  prayer,  and  the  service  is  at  an 
end.  Old,  narrow  Fleet  Street  is  blocked  up 
with  cumbrous,  erecting  vehicles,  into  which  the 
quality  got  and  drive  off.  Gradually,  the  knots 
of  pedestrians  who  linger  around  the  Church, 
break  up  and  disperse.  St.  Dunstan's  is  left  to 
silence  for  the  day,  and  when  next  a  minister's 
voice  i-  heard  in  it,  the  tones  will  not  be  those 
which  have  so  often  delighted  and  edified  the 
frequenters  of  the  old  building. 

This  picture,  in  iU  broad  features,  might  be 


ful  to  keep  myself  in  the  work  of  God;  hut  to 
sin  against  God,  I  dare  not."  The  minister 
of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Herring,  said, — 
"God  bids  us  to  preach,  and  men  bid  us  not 
to  preach;  and  if  we  do,  we  are  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  further  punished.  All  that  I 
can  say  to  it  is  that  I  beg  your  prayers, 
and  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians,  for  us." 
Mr.  Aitkin  said,—-!  beg  that  you  will  not 
interpret  our  Nonconformity  to  be  an  act  of  nn- 
peaceableness  and  disloyalty.  We  will  do  any- 
thing for  his  Map  sty  but  sin.  We  will  hazard 
anything  for  him  but  our  souls.  We  hope  we 
could  die  for  bin;  only  we  dare  not  be  damned 
for  him."  Yet  bishop  Kenuct  says,  in  his 
"Register,"  —  "I  hope  the  world  will  be  ■> 
far  unbewitehed  as  to  read  this  Collection  of 
fan-well  sermons  printed  together,  and  exposed 
to  sale  with  so  much  ostentation."  He  then 
perpetrates  this  wretched  pun:— "They  may- 
very  properly  be  called  'farewell  sermons,' 
since  experience  is  like  to  manifest  that  their 
Congregations  never  fared  so  well  as  when 
inch  preachers  preached  their  last." 

The  actual  number  of  the  ejected  ministers 
has  been  a  matter  of  keen  controversy.  The 
colloquial  phrase,  "two  thousand,"  is  au 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Calamy  enumerated 
two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  silenced,  L  e.,  those 
who  hail  not  livings  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  but  who,  neverthele>s,  were  inter- 
dicted from  preaching.  But  the  atrocious 
wickedness  of  the  Act  is  not  affected  by  the 
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question  of  a  hundred  more  or  less.  By  no  •  styled  "the  seraphic;"  Dr.  John  Owen;  Dr. 
such  side  wind  can  the  real  point  at  issue  be  '  Thomas  Manton;  .Joseph  Allcync;   Dr.  Bates; 


disposed  of,  although  repeated  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accomplish  this.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the   ejectment,   gross  falsehoods  were 


Stephen  Charnock;  Thomas  Goodwin;  John 
Flavel;  Thomas  Brooks;  Matthew  Poole; 
Philip  Henry,  and  many   others.    Of  Baxter, 


put  into  circulation  respecting  the  number  and    Sir  James  Stephen  remarks,  in  his  "Essays  in 


the  character  of  the  men.  In  an  issue  of  the 
"Mercurius  Publieus"  of  the  time,  a  statement 


Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  25,) — 
"He  for  ever  quitted  that  scene  of  bis apostol  ic 


occurs  which  reflects  most  wickedly  upon  these  labours;  and,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
men;  representing  them  as  but  a  handful;  and  ,  age,  bowed  down  with  bodily  infirmities,  wait 
uttering  the  libel  (which  has  been  since  revived  J  driven  from  his  home  and  his  weeping  eongre- 


and  uttered  again  and  again)  that  they  were 
occupants  of  other  men's  livings,  aud  deserved 
to  be  cast  out. 

Wood,  in  his  "Athena?;"  Kennet,  in  his 
"Register;"  Walker,  in  his  "Sufferings  of  the 
elergy;"  and  others,  sought  to  diminish  the 
honour  with  which  these  men  Were  regarded. 
With  a  view  to  this,  they  collected  all  the  old 
wives'  fables  which  were  floating  about,  and 


gat  ion,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
loathsome  jails  or  precarious  hiding-places : 
there  to  achieve,  in  penury  and  almost  cease- 
less pain,  works  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  English  theological  literature,  for 
their  extent  or  their  prodigality  of  intellectual 
wealth." 

The  sentiment  of  the  dominant  party  was 
expressed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  said 


invented  some  other  misstatements,  in  order,  to  Philip  Henry, — "We  thank  God  we  have 
if  possible,  to  traduce  and  malign  a  bodj  of  i  the  sword  of  power  in  our  hands,  and  by  the 
men  whom  they  could  not  appreciate.  Most  of  j  grace  of  God  we'll  keep  it,  and  it  shall  not 
these  stories  have  long  since  fallen  into  deserved  rust  ;  and  I  hope  every  lawful  magistrate  will 
oblivion.  Bishop  Kennet  devotes  fifty  closely-  do  as  1  do.  And  look  to  yourselves;  for  by  the 
printed  folio  pages  in  his  Register,  to  an  grace  of  God,  I'll  root  you  out  of  the  country." 
attempted  apology.  Under  thirty-one  distinct  Not  satisfied  with  the  infliction  of  civil  pains 
heads  he  groups  a  number  of  instances  to  show  and  penalties,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  were 
that  the  loss  and  persecutions  endured  by  the   invoked,  and  sentence  of  excommunication  was 


sufferers  was,  after  all,  not  so  very  great.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this    writer   should  have 


pronounced  against  scores  of  holy  men.  Some 
of  them  were  reduced   to   great  straits.  No 


attempted  a  laboured  apology,  when  he  thus  j  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  mainten- 
eharaeterizes  the  Act  of  Uniformity:  —  "The  |  ance  of  those  who  were  ejected:  a  severity 
world  has  reason  to  admire,  not  only  the  wis-  j  which  had  not  been  practised  by  Cromwell,  nor 
dom  of  this  Act,  bnt  even  the  moderation  of  it,  ;  even  by  Elizabeth.    In  each  of  these  instances 


as  being  effectually  made  for  ministerial  con- 
formity alone;  and  leaving  the  people  unable 
to  complain  of  any  imposition."  Referring  to 
Calamy's  computation,  Hallam  remarks, — 
"Probably,  bo'.h  in  this  collection,  aud  in  that 
of  Walker  on  the  other  side  as  in  all  martyro- 
logies,  there  are  abundant  errors;  but  enongh 
will  remain  to  afford  memorable  examples  of 
conscientious  suffering;  aud  we  cannot  read 
without  indignation  Keunet's  endeavours  to  ex- 
tenuate the  praise  of  the  deprived  Presbyte- 
rians by  captions  and  unfair  arguments." 

Of  the  counties  of  England,  Devonshire  sup- 
plied the  largest  number  of  ejectments;  no 
fewer  then  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hav- 
ing to  resign  their  livings  in  that  county.  In 


a  fifth  part  of  the  benefice  was  reserved  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  former  occupant,  but  no 
such  mercy  was  shown  to  those  cast  out  under 
Charles  [L  They  were  watched,  followed,  and  ' 
harassed  in  many  ways.  The  oaths  were  vexa- 
tiously  tendered  to  them;  ond  all  the  powers 
with  which  the  law  armed  ignorant  justices 
were  employed  to  annoy  and  punish  them. 
Alarmists  were  not  wanting  to  circulate  foolish 
and  wicked  rumours  of  plots,  which  some  cre- 
dulous persons  believed,  and  which  others 
affected  to  believe.  Letters  were  forged  and 
dropped  about;  speeches  were  invented  and 
ascribed  to  certain  ministers,  to  give  colour  to 
the  assertion  that  a  scheme  existed  to  take 
vengeance  upon  the  Episcopalians  and  to  rein- 


London,  Westminster,  ond    South wark,   there  <  state  Presbyterianism. 


hundred    and  thirteen;  in  Surrey, 
twenty-eight;  in  Kent,  eighty-one;  in  Sussex, 


If  they  had  been  the  enemies  of  order  and 
regularity;    if  they   had   been   loose   in  their 


sixty-seven.  Among  them  were  men  of  undying  !  morals ;  if  they  had  been  ignorant  and  inca- 
reputation  for  personal  piety,  for  scholarship,  |  pable, — some  ground  would  have  existed  for 
aud  for  ministerial  zeal;  as  John  Howe,  often  the  exercise  of  rigorous  justice.  But  they  were, 
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a-  i  whole,  well  qualified  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry;  they  had  laboured  in  it  long,  success- 
fully, and  honourably;  and  some  of  tbem  were 
of  considerable  abilities  and  learning.  They 
only  pleaded  for  a  rognlar  discipline,  and  most 
of  them  would  have  freely  submitted  to  a  mo- 
derate Episcopacy.  Some  of  them  had  suffered 
in  person  and  in  property  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  had  hazarded  their  fortunes 
MM  their  lives  in  order  to  bring  back  the  king. 
As  Sir  Matthew  Hale  said : — ''Mirny  of  the  Non- 
conformists merited  highly  in  the  business  of 
the  king's  Restoration,  and  at  least  deserved 
that  the  terms  of  Conformity  should  not  be 
made  stricter  than  they  were  before  the  war." 
Yet  they  had  been  tricked  and  cajoled  by 
court  promises;  and  had  been  set  to  spin  ropes 
of  sand  to  while  away  the  time;  and  after  all 
were  deceived  and  cast  out. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  reiteration,  the  precise 
grounds  of  their  Nonconformity  may  be  con- 
cisely stated,  in  order  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  course.  Some  degree  of  diversity 
existed  among  them  as  to  certain  points,  chiefly 
on  questions  of  Church  discipline,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said: — 

L  They  were  required  by  the  Act  to  be 
re-ordained,  if  not  episcopally  ordained  before. 
To  this  they  could  not  submit,  because  it  would 
have  been  a  nullifying  of  their  past  ordination, 
which  seemed  to  them  not  a  light  matter. 
Their  consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  pre- 
tend to  be  moved  by  the  Holy  Uhost  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  office  of  Deacon,  when 
they  knew  themselves  to  be  already  6xed  in 
the  higher  office  of  Presbyter;  or  solemnly  to 
pray  for  what  they  were  assured  they  had  already. 

II.  They  were  required  to  declare  their 
"unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every- 
thing prescribed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
They  must  also  ex  animo,  subscribe  these 
words: — "That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  the  mode  of  ordaining  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  containeth  nothing  in  it  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God;  and  that  it  may  be  lawfully 
used;  and  that  we  ourselves  will  use  the  form 
in  the  said  books  prescribed  in  public  prayer, 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  no 
other."  Such  a  requirement  and  declaration 
was  as  much  as  could  be  desired  concerning 
the  Bible  itself;  and  more  than  ought  to  be 
made  concerning  any  copy  of  it  extant.  It 
seemed  to  involve,  as  was  indeed  asserted,  "that 
there  was  not  a  tittle  of  the  Prayer  Book  but 
was  by  the  dictate  of  the  Holy  GhoRt."  They 
could  not  subscribe  such  a  declaration ,  for  the 
following  reasons,  among  others: — 


1.  "That  the  Book  tenches  the  doctrine  of 
real  baptismal  regeneration  and  of  certain  sal- 
vation consequent  thereon." 

2.  "That  it  prescribes  the  use  of  godfather'* 
and  goil mother's  baptism,  to  the  exclusion  of 
parents." 

3.  "That  it  obliges  the  use  of  the  cross 
baptism," — a  use  which  they  regarded  as  un- 
scriptural  and  superstitious." 

4.  "That  it  obliged  communicants  to  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper  kneeling,  and  forbids  min- 
isters, upon  pain  of  suspension,  to  give  it  to 
any  who  do  not  kneel." 

5.  "That  it  inclndes  an  approbation  of  the 
assertion  that  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  are 
three  distinct  orders  in  the  Church  by  Divine 
appointment;"  while  they  held  that  there  was 
no  difference  in  order  between  a  bishop  and  a 
presbyter,  but  only  in  degree. 

6.  "That  it  pronounces  all  to  be  saved  who 
are  buried  according  to  its  rites,  except  the 
unbnptized,  the  excommunicate,  and  self- 
murderers." 

7.  "That  it  requires  the  reading  of  apocry- 
phal lessons  for  two  months  together,  under 
the  title  of  Holy  Scripture,  while,  in  the 
calendar,  some  books  of  the  sacred  canon  are 
wholly  left  out,  and  others  read  but  in  part." 
They  especially  objected  to  the  Stories  of 
Tobit  aud  his  dog,  Bel  and  the  dragon,  Judith 
and  Barnch,  &c,  and  they  dared  not  mislead 
weak  and  ignorant  people,  by  causing  tbem  to 
suppose  that  these  books  were  of  equal  author- 
ity with  Holy  Scripture. 

8.  They  conld  not  "assent  and  conseni"  to 
Ihe  whole  of  the  creed  in  St.  Athanasins,  in 
which  is  this  expression, — "which  faith,  except 
every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without 
doubt  he  shall  perish  everlasting."  This 
seemed  very  harsh.  Some  of  them  had  so 
much  charity  as  to  apprehend  that  whosoever 
walked  sincerely  up  to  his  Iu»ht,  with  a  general 
repentance  for  his  unseen  errors,  was  in  a  state 
of  acceptance  with  God. 

There  were  other  minor  reasons,  which  need 
not  be  particularly  specified. 

III.  They  wer>  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  and  to  swear  subjection 
to  their  ordinary  according  to  the  canons  of 
the  Church.   With  this  they  could  not  comply: 

1.  Because  they  found  several  things  highly 
exceptionable  in  those  canons;  particularly,  that 
persons  are  excommunicated  for  a  variety  of 
things  which  they  could  not  think  deserving  of 
so  dreadful  a  punishment, — «.  g., — a.  In  charg- 
ing the  Book  of  Common  Prayers  with  "con- 
taining any  thing  repugnant  to  the  Scriptures." 
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b.  For  affirming  any  of  the  thirty-nine  articles 
to  be  erroneous.  Yet  Jeremy  Taylor  had 
rejected  the  nineteenth  article,  on  Original  Sin; 
and  Dr.  Hammond  refined 
and  denied  the  seventeenth 
'hat  the.  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  superstitious,  d.  For  affirming 
that  the  government  of  the  Church  of  England 
"by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &<:.,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  Word  of  God." 


appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  duty.    But  for 
every  one  in  holy  orders  to  determine  for  all  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  had  taken  the  Cov- 
011   the  fifteenth,  j  enant  that  they  were  in  no  way  bound  by  it, 
c.  For  affirming   was  esteemed  an  unprecedented  assumption. 

V.  Besides  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, all  in  holy  orders  were  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  obliged  to  subscribe  this  political 
declaration;— "I  do  declare  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful, on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms 
2.  Because  they  found  the  episcopal  govern-  i  ngainst  the  king;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that 
ment  managed  by   chancellors'   courts,  where   traitorous  position  of  taking  arms  by  his  authority 
laymen  exercised  authority.    They  thought  that   against  his  person,  or  against  those  who  are 
in  case  of  abuse  an  appeal  might  more  properly   cornmissionated  by  him." 

While  insisting  upon  their  loyalty,  the  ejected 
ministers  dared  not  subscribe  this  declaration, 
for  fear  of  contributing  to  betray  the  interests 
of  their  country.  Being  aware  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  law  and  the  king's  commission  to  be 
contrary  to  each  other,  they  thought  it  the 
luty  of  Englishmen  as  free  people,  to  adhere 
rather  to  the  form  r  than  to  the  latter.  And 
the  event  showed  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this  course.  Doubtless  they  did  much,  though 
unconscionsly,  in  paving  the  way  for  the  "Glo- 
rious Revolution"  of  1688.  With  respect  to  the 
last  two  points,  the  renunciation  of  the  League 
and  Covmant  was  fixed  by  the  Act  to  con- 
tinue in  force  only  until  1682,  when  it  expired. 
The  other  declaration,  about  taking  up  arms 
in  any  case,  continued  in  force  until  1688,  ami 
was  abolished  at  the  Revolution. 


RICH ARI>  BAXTER. 

be  lodged  with  a  synod,  or  with  a  meeting 
partly  of  ministers  anil  partly  of  deputies  from 
the  neighbouring  churches. 

IV.  They  were  also  required  by  the  Act  to 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  in 
these  words: — "I  do  declare,  that  I  hold  there 
lies  no  obligation  upon  me,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, from  the  oath  commonly  called  "The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,'  to  endeavour 
any  change  or  alteration  of  government, 
either  in  Church  or  State;  and  that  the  same 
was  in  itself  an  unlawful  oath,  and  imposed 
upon  the  subjects  of  thi6  realm  against  the 
known  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom." 
Though  many  of  the  ministers  who  were  ejected 
had  not  taken  this  Covenant,  and  were  all  along 
against  its  imposition,  their  consciences  would 
not  allow  them  to  yield  to  such  a  renunciation, 
for  which  a  parallel  can  hardly  be  found  in 
any  age  Every  man's  endeavouring  in  his 
proper  sphere  to  alter  church  government,  as 
far   as    he  is  convinced  of  its  being  faulty. 


Such  were  the  grounds  of  their  Noncon- 
formity, and  whatever  judgment  may  be  formed 
by  wise  and  good  men  of  modern  times  as  to 
the  precise  character  of  the  opinions  themselves, 
there  can  be  but  one  judgment  as  to  the 
honesty,  consistency,  and  heroism  of  the  men 
who,  holding  those  opinions,  were  prepared  to 
act  upon  them  alike  through  evil  report  and 
through  good  report;  during  long  years  of 
oppression  and  suffering,  until  their  testimony 
was  ended  by  Death. 

"Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  Unconforming;  whom  one  rigorous  day 
Drives  from  their  Cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect, 
And  some  to  want, — as  if  by  tempests  wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast;  how  destitute!  did  they 
Feel  not  that  Conscience  never  can  betray, 
That  peace  of  mind  is  Virtue's  sure  effect. 
Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they  quit. 
Fields  which  they  love,  aud  paths  they  daily 
And  cast  the  Future  upon  Providence;  [trod, 
\«  men,  the  dictate  of  whose  inward  sense 
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Outweigh*  the  world;  whom  self-deceiving  wit 
Lures  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause  of 
God." 

Wortlsicorth. 

The  ejected  ministers  were  succeeded  for  the 
most  part  by  young  men,  fresh  from  college,  or 
by  the  needy  hangers-on  of  the  bishops  and 
the  court.  A  church-writer  of  the  time  thus 
speaks  of  them: — "They  wcro  florid  and  genteel 
preachers,  of  a  more  romantic  than  true  majestic 
and  divine  style;  who  tickled  and  captivated  the 
people  at  first,  but  did  little  service  to  the  souls 
of  men,  and  in  process  of  time  had  fewer  ad- 
mirers and  friends  than  at  first."  (Conformist's 
Plea,"  pt  I,  Preface.)  The  author  of  "The 
Five  Groans  of  the  Church,"  published  in  1060, 
complains,  with  great  warmth,  of  above  three 
thousand  ministers  admitted  who  were  unfit  to 
teach  because  of  youth ;  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  debauched  men  ordained;  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  many  illiterate  men;  of  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  factious  ministers; 
and  says  that,  of  twelve  thousand  church  livings, 
three  thousand  or  more  were  impropriate,  and 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  were 
sinecures;  so  that  there  was  "a  poor  remainder 
left  for  a  painful  and  honest  ministry."  Burnet 
say*  that  these  men  were  mean  and  dcs|iicablc 
in  all  respects;  the  worst  preachers  he  ever  heard; 
ignorant  to  a  reproach,  and  many  of  them 
openly  vicious;  that  they  wcro  a  disgrace  to 
their  order  and  to  the  sacred  functions,  and 
were,  indeed,  the  dregs  ami  refuse  of  the  northern 
parts.  Lord  Macaulcy  has  drawn  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  town  and  country 
clergy  for  some  years  after  this  ejectment,  and 
bis  colouring  is  no  brighter  than  that  of  Bu/net. 

While  such  vigorous  war  was  being  made 
upon  schism,  even  with  the  certain  result  of 
driving  many  more  into  schism,  the  standard 
of  public  morality  was  rapidly  sinking.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  years  during  which 
the  political  power  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy 
was  in  the  zenith,  wcro  the  years  during  which 
the  national  virtue  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  With 
the  Restoration,  "poetry  stooped  to  be  the  pander 
of  every  low  desire.  The  dramas  put  upon  the 
•tage  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot 
now  be  read  without  sickening  disgust.  The  de- 
bauched Cavalier  haunted  brothe's  and  gambling- 
houses;  but  he  at  least  avoided  conve'iticles. 
He  never  spoke  without  uttering  ribaldry  and 
blasphemy;  but  he  made  amends  by  his  eager- 
ness to  send  such  men  as  Baxter  and  Howe  to 
gaol  for  preaching  and  praying." 

One  effect  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  to 


doom  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to 
spiritual  barrenness  during  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  It  became,  speaking  generally, 
a  ministry  of  light  without  heat;  and  often  was 

,  devoid  of  both  light  and  heat.  What  it  becamo 
then  it  continued  until  the  Wesleys,  the  Romaines, 
the  Newtons,  and  others  at  different  times,  made 
their  appearance  as  lights  shining  in  a  dark 
place.  A  modern  clerical  writer  (the  Rev.  Isaac 
Taylor)  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  "for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Church  was 
unable  to  recover  the  fervour,  the  earnestness, 
the  unction,  which  had  been  winnowed  out  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  hard,  dry  formalism, 
the  barren  orthodoxy,  the  frigid  pulpit  essays 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  are  all  indirectly 
attributable  to  this  Act." 

"To  the  Church  of  England  the  exclusion 
of  the  Nonconformists  proved  a  melancholy 
triumph.  If  it  be  presumptuous  to  fix  upon 
particular  occurrences  as  proofs  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, yet  none  will  deny  that  a  long,  un- 
brokon  course  of  disasters  indicates  but  too 
surely,  whether  to  a  nation  or  a  Church,  that 

I  His  favour  is  withdrawn.  Within  live  years  of 
the  ejection,  London  was  twice  laid  waste,  first 
by  pestilence,  ami  then  by  fire.    The  Puritans 

I  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  these  appalling  visita- 
tions, and  adored  his  righteous  vengeance.  But 
other  calamities  ensued;  more  lasting,  and  far 
more  terrible.    Religioti  in  the  Church  of  Kng- 

1  land  was  almost  extinguished;  and  in  many  of 
her  parishes  the  lamp  of  God  went  out.  The 
places  of  the  ejected  clergy  were  snpplicd  with 
little  regard  even  to  the  decencies  of  the  sacred 
office;  the  voluptuous,  the  indolent,  the  ignorant, 
and  even  the  profane,  received  episcopal  order*, 
and,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  overspread  the 

Church         It  was  the  opinion  of  those  who 

lived  in  those  evil  days,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  small  body  of  respectable  clergymen  who 
had  been  educated  among  the  Puritans,  and  of 
whom  Wilkins,  Patrick,  and  Tillot6on  were  the 
leaders,  every  trace  of  godliness  would  have  been 
clean  put  out,  and  the  land  reduced  to  universal 
and  avowed  atheism."  (Marsden:  Later  Puri- 
tans, 16U.) 

The  same  author  observes,  respecting  the 
Uniformity  Act  (p  448),— "Some  of  its  enact, 
tncnts  are  obsolete,  and  some  have  been  repealed ; 
but  enough  remains  in  force  to  disgrace  the 
legislature  and  the  Church  of  Kngland.  To  the 
Church,  indeed,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to 
others,  it  was  a  terrible  disaster.  It  was  (he 
cause  of  distractions  which  still  fester  in  her 
vitals,  and  threaten  one  day  to  accomplish  her 
destruction."    Locke  was  of  opinion  that—  St. 
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Bartholomew's  day  was  fatal  to  the  Church  of 
England;"  and  Archdeacon  Hare  remarks, — 
"All  hope  of  union  was  Wasted  by  that  second 


were  driven  lo  dissent.  Many  of  tlieni  died  an 
they  had  lived,  firmly  holding  to  the  principle 
of  an  Established  Church,  though  on  a  different 


most  disastrous,  most  tyrannical  anil  schismatical    model   to  the  one  from  which  they  had  been 


Act  of  Uniformity;  the  authors  of  which,  it  is 
plain,  were  not  seeking  unity,  hut  division." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Occasional  Communion"  controversy.  Charles 
schemes  for  a  dispensing  power.  Refused  by 
the  Commons.  Proclamation  against  Papists. 
Further  scheme  for  Indulgences.  Again  defeated. 
Charles  and  his  Parliaments.  I  Us  Mistresses: 
Their  trastefulnets.  Court  frivolity  and  dissi- 
pation. Society  of  Friends  persecuted.  Qua- 
kers and  the  Xew  Kngland  Puritans.  Spies 
and  Informers. 

A.n.  1662,  1663. 
After  the  Ejectment  of  the  Puritans  from  the 
Church  of  England,  a  sharp  controversy  was 
waged  among  them  for  some  time  on  the 
question  of  "Occasional  Communion."  Howe, 
Calaniy,  and  other  leading  persons  maintained 
that  this  was  lawful  and  expedient,  on  the 
ground  that  the  points  in  which  they  agreed 


expelled. 

On  December  26,  1662,  Charles  issued  a 
Declaration,  expressing  his  aversion  to  all  sever- 
ities on  account  of  religion,  but  more  parti- 
cularly to  all  sanguinary  laws: — "As  for  what 
concerns  the  penalties  upon  those,  who  (living 
peaceably)  do  not  conform,  through  scruple 
and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience;  bnt 
modestly,  and  without  scandal,  perform  their 
devotions  in  their  own  way,  we  shall  make 
it  our  special  care,  without  invading  the  free- 
dom of  Parliament,  to  incline  their  wisdom  at 
this  next  approaching  Session,  to  concur  with 
us  in  making  some  such  Act  for  that  purpose, 
as  may  enable  us  to  exercise,  with  a  more 
universal  satisfaction,  that  power  of  dispensing, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  inherent  in  us." 

This  Declaration  was  thought  to  have  been 
framed  at  Somerset  House,  where  the  Queen 
Mother  held  her  court,  but  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Clarendon  or  Sheldon ;  and  according 
to  Burnet,  it  was  the  result  of  a  council  of 
Papists  at  the  earl  of  Bristol's.  The  design  of 
Charles  in  all  this  was  to  procure  some  ad  van t- 


were  more  numerous  and  important  than  those 
on  which  they  ditTered.     Hence  they  were  in   ages  for  the  Papists,  under  the  guise  of  further- 
the  habit  of  worshipping  in  the  parish  churches  '  ing  the  interests  of  the  Presbyterians.    Just  at 


this  time  he  appointed  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  after- 
wards earl  of  Arlington,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Slate;   a  man  who  was  strongly  suspected  of 


in  the  morning,  and  even  of  receiving  the  Sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the  clergy 
would  administer  it  to  them;   and   then  they 

met  their  own  congregations  at  such  times  as  j  being  a  Papist  at  heart, 
diil  not  interfere  with  the  regular  service.  But  In  issuing  this  Declaration  a  ino6t  important 
this  occasioned  a  great  outcry  from  opposite  I  but  unlawful  prerogative  was  claimed  by  the 
parties.  Many  of  the  Episcopalians  said  that  |  king;  but  under  such  artful  reserve  and  limi- 
if  they  could  occasionally  conform  they  could  tations  as  might  prevent  the  full  discussion  of 
constantly  conform,  and  that  if  they  would  not  the  claim,  and  obviate  a  breach  between  hiin 
do  the  latter,  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  and  the  Parliament.  During  his  exile,  he  had 
do  the  former.  On  the  other  side,  many  of  their  ,  imbibed  prejudices  in  favour  of  Popery;  and 
own  party,  who  inclined  to  Independency,  or  had  been  secretly  reconciled  to  the  Church  of 
who,  at  any  rate,  were  most  staunch  in  their  Rome.  Yet  it  was  thought,  by  these  who  knew 
opposition  to  Prelacy,  maintained  that  occasional  i  him  best,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
conformity  was  a  violation  of  principle,  and  j  life  he  was  more  of  a  deist  than  a  Papist.  But 
that  there  should  be  no  manner  of  connection  j  his  mother,    hi6   wife,  and  his  brother  were 

with  the  Church  while  the  errors  were  main-  I  avowed  Papists;  and  so  far  as  Lc  ever  appeared 

tained  against  which  they  protested.    A  wordy   to  be  concerned  on  such  matters,  Charles  him- 

war  ensued,  and  many  pamphlets  were  issued 

on  both  sides.    Very  many  of  these  good  men 

had  no  wish  to  dissent  from  the  Established 

Church,  and  they  only  became  dissenters  when 

they  were  forced  to  do  so,  and  when  they  could 

not  conscientiously  act  otherwise.    For  years 

the)  indulged  the  dream  that  a  comprehension 

might  be  effected  on  equal  terms;   and  it  was 

only  by  the  force  of  circumstances  that  they 


self  inclined  that  way.  On  pretence  of  casing 
Protestant  Dissenters,  a  plan  was  agreed  upon 
by  the  Court  party  for  introducing  a  general 
toleration;  thus  giving  Roman  Catholics  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  Apart  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  upon  the  Statute  Book 
stringent  laws  against  that  community,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  in  issuing  this  Declaration 
Charles  placed  himself  above  the  will  and  the 
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voice  of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature. In  pursuance  of  the  scheme,  on  Fe- 
bruary 18,  1663,  ho  thus  addressed  Parliament: 
"To  cure  the  distempers  and  compose  the  dif- 
ferent minds  among  us,  I  set  forlh  my  Decla 


the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the  most  probable 
means  of  securing  a  settled  peace  and  obe- 
dience throughout  the  kingdom, 

This  Address  produced  the  effect  which  the 
Commons  intended,  and  let  the  king  sec  that 


ration  of  December  26,  in  which  I  am  willing  it  was  vain  for  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
to  set  bounds  to  the  hopes  of  some  and  to  the  |  power  of  dispensing  with  the   Act.     After  a 

delay  of  three  weeks  Charles  sent  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  unwilling  to  reply  to 
their  reasons,   though  he  found  they  had  mis- 
understood him;  but  he  renewed  his  thanks  for 
their  loyal  expressions  towards  his  throne  and 
person.    The  Commons,  having   succeeded  in 
this  step,  took  another  and  a  bolder  one.  In 
conjunction   with    the   Lords,    thej  presented 
a  second  address,  expressive  of  their  fear  that 
Popery    would    increase,    owing   to  the  great 
resort  of  Jesuits  and   priests.     They  humbly 
asked  for  a  Proclamation  to  be  issued,  com- 
manding all  such  to  depart  the  kingdom  by  a 
given  day,  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties.  This 
was  a  bitter  draught  for  Charles.    His  brother 
was  known  to  be  a  Papist,  as  was  the  queen; 
and  even  Charles  was  strongly  suspected  by 
many  to  be  one  at  heart.    He  must  have  been 
keenly  mortified  by  the  terms  of  the  Address; 
but  as  soon  as  it  was  read  he  made  answer  that 
he  would  shortly  give  them    full  satisfaction. 
Accordingly  the  next  day  he  sent  a  written  mes- 
sage, in  which  he  expressed  his  concern  that  his 
lenity  and  condescension  towards  many  Papists 
had  been  bo  abused  that  the  number  of  Jesuits 
in  England  had  greatly  increased.     He  pro- 
fessed that  his  conduct  towards  them  was  but 
the   natural  effect  of  having   resided    for  so 
many  years  in  Roman  Caiholic  countries,  and 
was  actuated  by  a  just  remembrance  of  what 
rn*  iv  of  i hem   had  done  and  suffered,  both 
for  his  father  aud  for  himself.    However,  to 
show  his  concurrence  with  the  advico  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  had  given  orders  for  the  issuing  of  a 
stringent  Proclamation,  such  as  they  desired. 

Accordingly,  on   April  9,  a  Proclamation 
was  published,  but  this  was  not  designed  to  be 
of  any  effect,  and  it  soon  became  a  dead  letter. 
Ere  many  months,  the  scheme   was  revived, 
made  at  the  iiine  that  laws  of  Uniformity  were  |  Sunic  of  the  king's   confidants  proposed  that 


fears  of  others;  of  which,  when  you  shnll  have 
examined  the  grounds,  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
have  your  concurrence  then  in.  The  truth  is, 
1  am,  in  my  nature,  an  enemy  to  all  severity 
for  religion  and  conscience,  how  mistaken  so- 
ever it  be,  when  it  extends  to  sanguinary 
punishments,  which  I  am  told  were  begun  in 
Popish  times.  Therefore,  when  I  say  this,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  need  to  warn  any  here,  not  to 
infer  from  thence,  I  mean  to  favour  Popery.  I 
hope  you  have  all  so  good  an  opinion  of  my 
zeal  for  the  Prot>  staut  religion,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you  I  will  not  yield  to  any  theroiu,  not  to 
the  bishops  themselves,  nor  in  my  liking  the 

uniformity  of  it,  as  it  is  now  established;  

And  yet  if  the  Dissenters  will  demean  them- 
selves peaceably  aud  modesty,  I  could  heartily 
wish  I  had  such  power  of  indulgence  to  use  upon 
occasions,  as  might  not  needlessly  force  them 
out  of  the  kingdom,  or,  staying  here,  give  them 
cause  to  conspire  against  the  peace  of  it" 

This  speech  alarmed  the  Commons.  Servile 
though  they  were,  they  had  wit  and  spirit 
enough  to  perceive  whither  they  were  drifting. 
Not  only  had  the  king  by  his  Declaration  dis- 
pensed with  the  Act  in  certain  cases,  but  he 
now  sought  the  power  to  dispense  with  it  so 
often  as  he  pleased,  in  reality  he  had  set  his 
own  will  above  the  law,  and  now  he  wished  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  what  he 
had  done,  and  to  any  similar  acts  in  the  future. 
After  they  had  retired  to  their  own  Chamber, 
they  bad  an  animated  discussion,  which  issued 
in  an  address  to  the  king.  In  it,  they  thanked 
him  for  his  determination  to  check  the  increase 
of  Popery;  but  they  took  exception  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  Nonconformists,  on  these  grounds; 
— the  Breda  Declaration  was  not  a  promise, 
but  oidy  a  statement  of  intentions,  aud  was 


in  force;  and  moreover  that  the  Declaration 
expressly  stated  that  his  Majesty  would  act 
under  the  advice  of  his  Parliament.  They 
objected  also  that  the  proposed  Indulgence 
would  establish  schism  by  law  and  tend  to  an 
increase  of  sectaries,  that  it  might,  at  length, 
induce  a  general  toleration  of  all  sects,  and 
even   the    re-establishment  of  Popery.  They 


the  dispensing  power  should  be  sought  in 
another  form.  The  suggestion  was  made  for 
two  reasons ;  the  first  being  that  with  an  im- 
pending war  with  Holland  it  was  inconvenient, 
and  night  prove  mischievous,  to  be  prosecuting 
people  at  home  for  their  religious  convictions. 
The  other  reason  was,  that  by  granting  an 
Indulgence,    the  king's  revenue  might  be  iu- 


apprehended,  moreover,  that  the  Indulgence  creased,  as  it  was  thought  th.it  liberty  would  be 
was  likely  to  occasion  great  disturbance;  while  I  compounded  for  at  almost  any  price-  Schedules 
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were  submitted  to  the  king,  in  which  it  was 
computed  how  much  each  sect  wonld  pro- 
bably pay,  .hi  i  mi  thin  <  -tin. .it  a  large  annual 
■an  was  expected  to  be  realised.  The  bait 
l<  <.k  witli  th<:  needy  monarch.  Hi-  court  plea- 
sunn  were  a  perpetual  drain  upon  his  rc- 
K«.iirc« »,  mi>I  any  scheme,  waf-  welcome  which  pro- 
miwd  to  Mi|>|ily  his  exchequer.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  preparation  of  a  Kill  empowering  the 
k'"g  to  grant  dispensations  In  such  ax  were 
peaceably  affected,  for  1 1 1 *?  exercise  of  thai  reli- 
gion which  was  mr.st  agreeable  to  their  OWTl 
consciences.  The  assigned  mason  wan  "  the  peace 
and  tjnii f  of  the  kingdom;"  no  mention  being 
ma<lo  of  ili.    real  object.    When  this  measure 


House  of  Lords;  solicitations,  promises,  anil 
even  threat*,  being  mode.  The  bishops  especially 
Were  warned  that  they  would  be  made  to  repent 
any  opposition.  For  once,  however,  the  episco- 
pal bench  and  the  majority  of  the  peers  would 
nni  trnekle  to  the  Court.  A  vehement  debate 
ensued  npon  the  second  reading,  and  the  Rill 
wan  rejected.  Charles  was  as  mnch  annoyed 
at  the  failure  of  this  scheme  as  it  was  possible 
for  his  careless  and  indolent  nature  to  be.  Thi 
scheme  had  promised  wi  ll.  The  idea  was  in 
bannony  with  Stuart  policy.  Not  only  would 
pressing  royal  want*  have  been  relieved,  but 
one  step  more  would  have  been  taken  toward* 
realizing  the  coveted  disp  .nsing-power,  and  it 


ST.  t'.UN.  a  CATIIKIMHI..      HKKOHE  TIIK  KIUR  OF  LONDON. 


w«*  submitted  to  the  Council,  it  was  tirmly 
opposed  by  Clarendon  and  others,  who  warned 
the  king  that  to  attempt  to  force  such  a  mea- 
sure through  Parliament  would  increase  the 
suspicion  which  already  existed  about  his  own 
religious  views,  for  everybody  would  conclude 
that  he  designed  to  favour  Popery.  Rut  the 
money  temptation  was  great .  and  Charles 
insisted  on  the  Rill  being  introduced  in  his 
name  ;  plainly  telling  the  Council  thai  none  of 
his  servants  were  to  oppose  it.  After  the  formal 
introduction  of  the  measure  great  pains  were 
taken  to  secure    particular    members    of  the 


might  have  led  to  Charles  being  able  to  rule 
without  the  control  of  a  Parliament. 

The  fact  is  that  Charles  11.  loved  Parlia- 
ments as  little  as  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
had  done.  He  would  never  have  convened  one. 
but  f<  r  his  continual  need  of  money.  Their 
presence  and  debates  were  irksome  to  him, 
although  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  lounging  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  aajring  that  he  found  it  as  good  as  a 
play.  Hence  the  sessions  were  usually  short, 
ami  the  intervals  as  long  as  possible.  Later 
generations  may  thank  the  minions  and  harlots 
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of  this  profligate  court,  whose  insatiable  greed 
compiled  the  king,  though  reluctantly,  to  con- 
vene the  Parliament.    It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain the  enormous  sums  lavished  upon  these  worth- 
less characters.    They  kept  Charles  perpetually 
poor.  The  frequent  subsidies  were  absorbed  by  the 
tenants  of  his  harem,  and  by  the  other  parasites 
of  the  court.    As  a  specimen  of  the  shameless 
barter  of  high  offices  in  Church  and  State,  it  is 
recorded  that  ono  of  the  royal  mistresses,  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  once  laid  a  wager  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  a  certain  doctor  that  he 
would  not  become  a  bishop.     The  clergyman 
was   sufficiently    wise    in    his    generation  to 
accept  the  wager,  and,  of  course,  received  the 
first  vacant  diocese,  and  paid  the  money.  So 
with  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
with  all  jtosts  under  government:  the  only  way 
U>  success  was  by  bribery.     Every  office  came 
to  have  its  price  and  was  the  Bubjcct  of  open 
barter.      Men    of    notorious    incapacity  were 
appointed  to  places  of  trust  and  responsibility ; 
and  peculation,  waste,  and  extortion  inevitably 
followed.    Vast  sums  voted  by  Parliament  dis- 
ap|>cared  ;  none  knew  how.    Military  and  naval 
stores  were  embezzled  and  sold  again  for  more 
than  their  original  cost,    and  when   this  was 
sometimes  detected,    the   delinquents  justified 
themselves  on  the  plea  that  they  had  bought 
their  places  at  so  high  a  rate  that  they  were 
compelled   thus  to  reimburse  themselves;  and 
none  of  them  wore  punished.    Pepys  says  that 
the  king  had  been  granted  by  the  Parliament 
for  prosecuting  the  Dutch  war  sums  amounting 
to  live  millions  and  a  half,  of  which  two  mil- 
lions, four  hundred  thousand  pounds  could  not 
be  accounted  for.    Evelyn  says  that  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  at  White- 
hall were  6plendidly  and  luxuriously  furnished, 
"with  ten  times  the  richness  and  glory  of  the 
queen's;  with  massive  services  of  plate,  whole 
tables   and  stands  of  incredible   value."  The 
duchess  of  Cleveland  is  said  to  have  appeared 
at  one  of  the  court  masques,  blazing  with  dia- 
monds to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 
On  a  rough  estimate  she  alone  absorbed  at  least 
half  a  million  of  money.    By  seventeen  known 
mistresses  Charles  had  thirteen  children,  several 
of  whom  be  created  dukes  or  earls.    The  Re- 
storation   brought  in  a  tide   of  licentiousness 
which   threatened   to  flood  the  country.  The 
evil  example  of  Charles  was  closely  followed  by 
his  courtiers.     Gambling,   swearing,  ribaldry, 
and  profligacy  were  well-nigh  universal.  Com- 
mon decency  was  set  at  nought.    Coarse  lam- 
poons on  Scripture  were  invented;  their  authors 
seeking  to  outvie  each  other  in  vulgar  blas- 


I  phemy.  The  intrigues,  the  amours,  the  deep- 
dyed  profligacy,  the  duelling,  the  frivolity,  the 
recklessness,  the  buffoonery,  the  abandoned 
wickedness  and  folly  of  the  Court  of  Charles 
the  Second  are  matters  of  disgraceful  notoriety. 
"At  court,"  writes  Pepys,  "things  are  in  a 
very  ill  condition ;  there  being  so  much  poverty, 
drinking,  swearing,  and  loose  amours,  that  I 

I  know  not  what  will  be  the  end  of  it  but  con- 
fusion. And  the  clergy  so  high  that  all 
people  that  I  meet  do  protest  against  their 
practice.  In  short,  I  see  no  content  or  satis- 
faction anywhere,  in  any  sort  of  people."  Count 
Gramtnont,  and  other  writers  of  the  period, 
bear  similar  testimony.     Even  Burnet  says, — 


PUYIiKN. 


"  With  the  restoration  of  the  king,  a  spirit  of 
extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that 
brought  on  with  it  the  throwing  oil'  of  the  very 
professions  of  virtue  and  piety  All  ended  in 
entertainments  and  drunkenness,  which  overrun 
the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cor- 
rupted all  their  morals.  Under  colour  of  drink- 
ing the  king's  health,  there  were  great  disor- 
ders and  much  riot  everywhere."  ("Own  time," 
i.  93.)  "  Profligacy  became  the  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  loyalty  a  qualification  for  rank  and 
office.  A  deep  and  general  taint  infected  the 
morals  of  the  most  influential  classes,  and 
spread  itself  through  every  province  of  letters. 
Poetry  inflamed  the  passions;  philosophy  under- 
mined the  principles,  divinity  itself,  inculcating 
an  abject  reverence  for  the  Court,  gave  additional 
effect  to  its  licentious  example....  In  the 
fashionable  libertinism  there  is  a  hard ,  cold 
ferocity,  an  impudence,  a  lowncss,  a  dirtiness, 
which  can  be  parallelled  only  among  the  heroes 
and  heroines  ot  that  filthy  and  heartless  litera- 
ti 
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ture  which  encouraged  it.  One  nobleman  of 
great  abilities  wan<lere  abont  as  amerry-Andrew. 
Another  harangues  the  mob  stark-naked  from 
a  window.  A  third  lays  in  ambush  to  cudgel  a 
man  who  has  offended  him.  The  ministers 
employ  their  time  at  the  conncil-board  in  mak- 
ing grimaces  at  each  other,  and  in  coarse 
mimicry  for  the  amusement  of  the  king.  This 
ignominious  dissoluteness  or,  to  designate  it  by 
the  only  correct  word,  this  blackguardism,  of 
feeling  and  manners,  could  not  but  spread  from 
private  to  public  life."  (Macauley;  Essays,  i. 
87.)  The  stage  was  an  open  school  of  vice, 
where  the  most  lewd  and  obscene  plays  were 
introduced;  and  writers  like  Dryden  ("the  glor- 
ious John")  stooped  to  pander  to  the  abomin- 
able and  disgusting  tastes  of  the  corrupt  court. 

In  the  pamphlets  and  newsletters  of  the  day, 
numerous  references  occur  to  Fanatics,  Papists, 
Quakers,  and  Schismatics.  The  first  and  the 
last  of  these  were  mere  catch-words,  used  for 
party  purposes;  and  were  convenient  as  tending 
to  excite  the  prejudiced  and  the  ignorant.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  an  age  when 
truth  and  righteousness  were  unknown  in  high 
places  and  when  unbridled  licentiousness  was  a 
sure  recommendation  to  place  and  favour,  all 
who  maintained  decency  of  life,  and  who  by  their 
actions  testified  against  the  prevalent  sins,  should 
have  been  hated,  and  frowned  upon,  and  mis- 
represented. Men  are  learning  to  reverence  and 
vindicate  the  memory  of  those  who  were  thus 
traduced  and  wronged.  The  judgment  of  their 
vain  and  wicked  contemporaries  is  being  reversed; 
and  many  who  were  ridiculed  as  Fanatics,  or 


provinces;  but  the  doctrines  and  peculiarities  of 
the  Friends  were  unpalatable  to  men  in  powor, 
and  especially  to  the  ruling  ecclesiastics.  The 
teaching  as  to  the  inward  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  to  the  all-sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as 
to  the  unlawfulness  of  oaths  and  of  war;  the 
testimony  against  an  official  ministry,  against 
mere  ceremonies  and  rites,  and  against  formal 
worship;  and  the  passive  resistance  and  steady 
protest  which  the  Quakers  gave  to  what  they 
deemed  to  be  error  and  wrong,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  all  ecclesiastical  impositions,  served  to 
exasperate  their  enemies.    In  one  of  the  works 
issued  by  the  Society  it  is  stated  that  "those 
who   united  with  George    Fox    in    his  view6 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Church,  and  in 
its  individual  members,  and  who  believed  in  his 
spiritual  guidance  and  teaching,  could  not  con- 
form to  the  customary  modes  of  worship.  They 
met  together  to  worship  God,  who  is  a  spirit, 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.    They  could  not  offer  to 
him  words  which  did  not  truly   express  their 
feelings.    Thoy  believed  that,  in  true  worship, 
all  acts  must  be  performed  in  the  abasement 
of  self,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    When    assembled,    they    were  often 
strengthened  and  comforted  together  in  silent 
waiting  before  the  Lord;  whilst,  individually, 
they  breathed    their   secret    aspirations  unto 
God,   and   realised    thai  Christ  was  amongst 
them  by  his  Spirit,   uniting  their  hearts  to- 
gether in  mutual  love  to  him  and   his  great 
cause.    And  when  any  amongst  them,  nnder 
this  deep  feeling  of  true  worship,  were  con- 
strained in  spirit  to  speak  the  word  of  exhort*, 
tion,  prayer,  or  praise,  they  gratefully  accepted 


whu  were  branded  and  punished  as  Schismatics,   it,  as  from  the  Lord,  and  as  drawing  to  him. 


are  now  proved  to  have  been  God-fearing,  true- 
hearted  Englishmen.  Not  that  there  was  an 
absolute  freedom  from  Fanaticism;  great  allow- 


But  preconcerted  human  arrangements  for 
preaching  or  prayer;  the  setting  up  of  one 
man  as  the  sole  teacher  in  the  congregation; 


ances  must  be  made  for  6trong  feeling  and  for  i  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  such  ministers 


erratic  action,  in  an  age  such  as  that  of  the 
second  Charles. 

Of  the  Papists  a  great  dread  was  entertained 
by  nearly  all  classes ;  and  as  the  events  of  sub- 
sequent years  proved,  that  drpad  was  only  too 
well  founded.  Notwithstanding  the  stringent 
enactments  against  them,  they  increased  in  num- 
bers, in  influence,  and  in  boldness;  relying  upon 
the  countenance  and  aid  of  the  Court. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the  spirit  of  in- 


by  the  State;  the  imposition  of  their  mainten- 
ance upon  those  who  differed  from  them;  all 
these  were,  in  their  view,  violations  of  great 
Christian  principles,  interfering  with  Christ's 
authority  and  government  in  his  Church,  and 
excluding  the  free  exercise  of  the  various  gifts 
bestowed  by  him  for  its  edification.  They 
admitted  freely  the  preaching  of  women,  as 
well  as  that  of  men,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  apostolic  age,  when  sons  and  daughters 


tolerance  was  directed  in  a  cruel  and  malicious  :  prophesied,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 
manner  against  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  poured  out  upon  servants  and  handmaidens,  not 
first,  indeed,  they  had  enjoyed  a  short  respite  limiting  the  number  in  any  church." 
from  persecution,  and  several  hundreds  of  their  Accordingly,  in  1661,  an  Act  was  passed 
suffering  members  are  reported  to  have  been  j  "  for  preventing  mischiefs  and  dangers  that 
released  from  various  dungeons;  principally  in  the  '  may  arise  by  certain   persons  called  Quakers 
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and  others  refusing  to  take  lawful  oaths." 
This  measure,  although  directed  against  only 
one  peculiarity  of  the  Friends,  was  certain  to 
bring  all  of  them  who  were  honest  and  con- 
sistent within  the  meshes  of  the  law.  It  pro- 
vided that  any  Quaker  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  any  oath,  when  lawfully 
tendered,  or  maintaining  by  writing  or  other- 
wise, the  unlawfulness  of  oaths,  should  be  fined 
a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  the  first 
offence  or  suffer  three  mouths  imprisonment; 
doubling  the  penalty  for  the  second  offence; 
ami  for  the  third  being  compelled  to  abjure  the 
realm  or  be  transported  to  the  plantations 
beyond  the  seas.  Similar  penalties  were  in- 
curred by  attending  meetings  for  worship  com- 
prising more  thau  five  persona. 

The  scenes  that  ensued  were  most  revolting. 
Mock  trials  were  held,  at  which  the  juries  were 
packed,  the  witnesses  were  suborned,  the  pri- 
soners were  deuied  the  common  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, and  the  judges  were  bent  on  obtain- 
ing verdicts  against  them.     They  were  impri- 
soned,  fined,  flogged,  and  ruined;  6olely  be- 
cause they  could  not  conscientiously  take  the 
oaths  which    were    tendered    to    them.  The 
'•  History  of  the  People  called  Quakers,"  by 
Sewell,  and  the  one  by  Gough,  with  Besse's 
••Sufferings    of    the    Quakers,"    and  other 
similar  works,  contain  minute  and  harrowing 
descriptions  of  the  wrongs   inflicted.  George 
Fox    has    left   in   his    "Journal"   a  simple 
and  pathetic  account  of  what  he  and  his  co- 
religionists had  to   endure.    He  also,  in  con- 
junction with   another  Friend,  drew  up  and 
presented  an  address  to  Charles,  beginning,— 
"Friend,   who   art   the   chief  ruler  of  these 
dominions,  here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  God,  in  scorn  called 
Quakers.    There  have  been  imprisoned  in  tby 
name,  since  tby  arrival,  by  such  as  thought  to 
ingratiate  themselves  thereby    to    thee,  three 
thousand  sixty  and  eight  persons.  Besides  this, 
our  meetings  are  daily  broken  up  by  men  with 
clubs  and  arms;  though  we  meet  peaceably, 
according  to  the  practice  of  God's  people  in 
the  primitive  times;  and  our  friends  are  thrown 
into  waters,  and  trod  upon  till  the  very  blood 
gushes  out   of  them;    the  number  of  which 
abuses  can  hardly  be  uttered          We  are  im- 
prisoned because  we  cannot  take  the  oath  of 
alkgiauce.  Now,  if 'yea' be  not  *  yea',  and  'nay' 
•nay,'  to  thee  aud  to  all  men  upon  the  earth, 
let  us  suffer  as  much  for  breaking  of  that  as 
others  do  for  breaking  au  oath....    We  desire 
that  all  that  are  in  prisou  may  be  Bet  at  liberty, 
and  that  for  the  time  to  come  they  may  not  be 


imprisoned  for  conscience'  and  for  the  truth's 
sake." 

In  the  following  year,  1662,  the  Quakers 
drew  up  a  complete  list ,  signed  by  twelve 
trustworthy  persons,  specifying  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  two  hnndred  of  their  members 
who  were  then  in  prison;  the  sole  charges 
against  them  being  a  refusal  to  take  oaths, 
and  meeting  for  worship.  It  was  a  favourite 
practice  with  the  provincial  Dogberries  to  seize 
Quakers,  knowing  that  they  would  not  resist, 
and  carry  them  before  the  Justice  Shallows,  by 
whom  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  tendered;  it 
being  notorious  that  they  objected  to  all  oaths, 
literally  obeying  the  command, — ;' Swear  not  at 
all;"  and  on  refusing,  they  were  fined  and 
sent  to  prison  in  default  of  payment.  Men 
and  women  were  thrust  together  into  un- 
wholesome cells;  in  one  instance,  sixty -eight 
being  thus  confined  in  a  dungeon  so  small  that 
only  a  few  of  them  could  sit  or  lie  down  at 
the  same  time.  Many  were  scourged,  irre- 
spective of  sex  and  age,  and  some  died  under 
their  sufferings.  Fox  himself  at  this  time 
underwent  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  three 
years'  duration,  first  in  Lancaster  and 
then  in  Scarborough  Castle ;  and  for  one  entire 
winter  he  was  placed  in  a  cell  where  the  smoke 
and  damp  from  the  rooms  below  came  up  so 
thick  as  to  stand  like  dew  upon  the  walls,  aud 
sometimes  a  lighted  candle  could  scarcely  be 
seen.  "Besides,"  Bays  he,  "it  rained  in  upon 
my  bed,  and  many  times  when  I  went  to  stop 
out  the  rain  in  the  cold  winter  Beason,  my 
shirt  would  be  mucked  with  the  rain  that  came 
in  upon  me,  while  I  was  labouring  to  stop  it 

out        In  this  manner  did  I  lie  all  that  long, 

cold  winter,  till  the  next  assize;  in  which  time 
I  was  so  starved  with  cold  and  rain  that  my 
body  was  greatly  swelled  and  my  limbs  much 
benumbed."  On  his  removal  to  Scarborough, 
he  was  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  stand ; 
and  being  placed  on  horseback,  though  so  stiff  and 
feeble  as  to  retain  his  seat  with  great  difficulty, 
the  horse  was  lashed  by  one  of  the  guard  to 
make  him  caper,  and  the  prisoner  was  taunt- 
ingly Hskcd  how  he  did;  to  which  Fox  meekly 
replied  that  it  was  not  civil  to  act  thus. 

Most  of  the  prisouers  thus  confined  were 
tradesmen  and  husbandmen,  and  while  im- 
prisoned their  little  all  was  seised  under  the 
pretence  that  it  was  due  for  tithes  and  church- 
rates.  They  were  thrust  in  among  felons  and 
the  worst  of  criminals,  who  robbed  and  mal- 
treated them  without  check;  although  there 
were  uot  a  few  instances  where  patience  and 
meekness  overcame  even  these  degraded  beings. 

21  • 
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Statements  were  issued  by  the  sufferers,  assert- 
ing their  loyalty  and  their  desiro  to  live  honestly 
and  peaceably,  bnt  protesting  against  the  in- 
justice of  being  punished  for  not  doing  what 
they  could  not  do  conscientiously:  but  all  their 
pleas  were  disregarded  or  brutally  ridiculed. 
Yet  so  resolute  were  the  Quakers  that  they 
assembled  openly  at  their  place  of  meeting  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth  in  Aldergate  Street  and  in 
other  places,  although  they  were  dragged  away 
daily  to  the  common  gaols.  Sometimes  they 
met  and  sat  in  silence,  when,  as  they  said,  the 
Spirit  did  not  speak;  and  it  wms  a  grave 
question  with  the  sapient  city  justices,  whether 
this  silence  w»s  a  religious  exercise  not  allowed 
by  the  Liturgy  ?  And  once  when  they  wen 
tried  at  the  Sessions,  in  order  to  banishment, 
the  jury  acquitted  them  on  this  very  ground ; 
but  were  grievously  threatened  for  it.  After- 
wards, in  a  similar  case,  6ome  other  jurymen 
were  fined  ami  imprisoned  because  they  Would 
not  convict  the  prisoners. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  amid  all  this  then- 
were  very  few  instances  of  defection  or  coward- 
ice. The  Friends  were  united  to  each  other  by 
the  strongest  tieB  of  sympathy  and  love;  and 
they  not  seldom  offered  to  go  to  prison  in  lieu 
of  others,  and  always  generously  supported  the 
wives  and  families  of  their  afflicted  brethren. 
Even  their  persecutors  were  forced  to  express 
wonder  at  the  disinterestedness  and  nobility  of 
6uch  conduct.  Fox  records  in  his  Journal, — 
"At  the  first  convincement,  when  Friends 
could  not  put  off  their  hats  to  people,  nor  6ay 
•yon'  to  a  single  person,  bnt  'thou'  and  'thee', 
nor  could  not  bow,  nor  use  flattering  words  in 
salutations,  nor  go  into  the  fashions  and  customs 
of  the  world,  many  Friends  that  were  tradesmen 
lost  their  customers  at  the  first,  for  the  people  were 
shy  of  them,  and  would  not  trade  with  them,  so 
that  for  a  time  some  Friends  that  were  tradesmen 
could  hardly  get  money  enough  to  buy  bread.  But 
afterwards,  when  people  came  to  have  ex- 
perience of  Friends'  honesty  and  faithfulness, 
and  found  that  their  *yea'  was  'yen,'  and  their 
•nay'  was  'nay;'  that  they  kept  t<»  a  word  in 
their  dealings,  and  that  tin  y  would  not  cozen 
and  cheat  them,  but  that  if  they  scut  any  child 
to  their  shops  for  anything  they  were  as  well 
used  as  if  they  had  come  themselves,  the  lives 
and  conversations  of  Friends  did  preach,  and 
then  things  altered  so  that  the  inquiry  was, — 
'Where  was  a  draper,  or  tailor,  or  any  other 
tradesman  that  was  a  Quaker?*  Then  that 
was  all  the  cry,  insomuch  that  Friends  had 
more  trade  than  mat  y  of  their  neighbours.  And 
then  the  cuvious  professors  altered  their  note, 


and  began  to  cry  out, — 'If  we  let  these  Qua- 
kers alone,  they  will  take  the  trade  of  the 
nation  out  of  our  hands."' 

Fox  also  records  two  droll  instances,  which 
arc  none  the  less  droll  because  of  the  apparently 
unconscious  humour  that  pervades  the  narration. 
Some  Friends  in  Devonshire  "told  us  how  they 
had  their  meetings  broken  up  by  warrants  from 
the  justices,  and  how  by  their  warrants  the 
officers  were  required  to  carry  Friends  before 
the  justices.  And  Friends  bid  them  carry  them 
then.  The  officers  told  them  they  must  go; 
but  friends  said,  nay,  that  was  not  according  to 
their  warrants  which  required  them  to  carry 
them.  Then  they  were  fain  to  hire  carta, 
waggons,  and  horses,  and  to  lift  Friends  up 
into  their  waggons  and  carts  to  carry  them 
before  a  justice.  And  when  they  came  to  a 
justice's  boOBC,  sometimes  he  happened  to  be 
from  home,  and  if  he  were  a  moderate  man  he 
would  get  out  of  the  way,  and  then  they  were 
forced  to  carry  them  before  another;  so  that 
they  were  many  days  carting  and  carrying 
Friends  up  and  down  from  place  to  place.  And 
when  afterwards  the  officers  came  to  lay  their 
charges  for  this  upon  the  town,  the  towns- 
people would  not  pay  for  it,  but  made  them 
bear  it  themselves,  and  that  brake  the  neck  of 
their  persecution  there  for  that  time.  The  like 
was  done  in  several  other  places,  till  the  offi- 
cers had  shamed  and  tired  themselves,  and  then 
were  fain  to  give  over.  At  one  place  they 
warned  Friends  to  come  to  the  steeple-house ; 
and  the  Friends  met  together  to  consider  of  it, 
and  had  freedom  to  go  to  the  steeple-house  and 
meet  together  there.  Accordingly,  when  they 
came  thither,  they  sat  down  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  in  his  power  and  spirit,  and  minded  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  Teacher  and  Saviour, 
and  did  not  mind  the  priest.  When  the  offi. 
cers  saw  that,  they  came  to  them  to  put  them 
out  of  the  6teeple-housc  again,  but  the  Friends 
told  them  it  was  not  time  for  them  to  break 
up  their  meeting  yet.  Awhile  after,  when  the 
priest  had  dont,  they  came  to  the  Friends  again, 
and  would  have  had  them  go  home  to  dinner; 
but  the  Friends  told  them  they  did  not  choose 
to  go  to  dinner,  but  were  feeding  upon  tho 
Bread  of  Life.  So  there  they  sat,  waiting  upon  the 
Lord,  and  enjoying  his  power  and  presence, 
till  they  found  freedom  in  themselves  to  depart. 
Thus  the  priest's  people  were  offended,  because 
they  could  not  get  them  to  the  steeple-house; 
and  when  they  were  there,  they  were  offended 
because  they  could  not  get  them  out  again." 

About  this  time,  tidings  arrived  that  the 
Puritan   government   of    N\w    England  had 
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enacted  a  law  to  banish  Quakers   from  their  1  occasionally  became  fanaticism,  but  surely  their's 


jurisdiction,  on  pain  of  d< atb,  and  that  four, 
having  returned  after  banishment,  had  been 
put  to  death.  (It  is  important  again  to  discri- 
minate between  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers;  the  latter  of  whom  are  free  from  the 
stain  of  persecution.)  The  first  Friends  who 
arrived  at  Bostou  were  women.  These  were 
imprisoned  and  otherwise  cruelly  treated,  in 
lf!56.  The  following  year  the  scourge  was 
employed,  and  a  woman  is  also  recorded  to 
have  been  the  first  who  suffered  stripes.  She 
wns  the  wife  of  a  tradesman  in  London,  and 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Boston,  to  warn  the 
people  against  persecution.  Great  numbers 
underwent  this  punishment;  but  stripes  proving 
iuafficient  to  deter  Friends  from  the  exercise 
of  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  religious  duty, 
in  going  to  such  places  and  performing  such 
services,  it  was  next  attempted  to  discourage 
them  by  a  law  for  cutting  off  their  ears  and  by 
branding  them.  This  was  executed  in  vain,  for 
when  any  of  the  Friends  felt  a  "concern"  upon 
them  they  unhesitatingly  returned  to  bear  their 
testimony;  and  accordingly  the  intolerance  of 
the  persons  in  power  devised  a  yet  more  strin- 
gent law,  which  subjected  Friends  to  banish- 
ment on  paiu  of  death.  In  the  execution  of 
these  laws,  the  magistrates  were  constantly 
encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  Puritan 
clergy,  who  themselves  had  fled  from  prelatical 
persecution.  Their  constancy,  however,  was 
nut  to  be  shaken,  and  four  Friends,  amongst 
whom  was  a  woman,  were  hanged  at  Boston. 
In  this  extremity,  Samuel  Shattook,  a  Friend, 
who  had  been  banished  under  the  last-mentioned 
law,  came  to  England,  and  application  being 
made  to  the  king  by  Edward  Bnrrough,  who 
was  admitted  to  a  personal  audience,  Charles 
granted  his  mandamus  (dated  9th  September, 
1661)  to  stop  the  severities  in  New-England; 
and  appointed  Samnel  Shattock  his  deputy  to 
carry  it  to  Boston.  Friends  hired  a  master  of 
a  vessel  for  three  hundred  pounds  to  sail  in  ten 
days,  whether  he  had  freight  or  not,  and  after 
a  prosperous  voyage  Boston  was  reached  in 
about  six  weeks.  Many  other  FriendB  went  as 
passengers  in  the  ship,  and  on  arriving  in  the 
harbour  the  news  quickly  Bpread  that  a  whole 
ship-load  of  Quakers  had  come,  including  one 
under  sentence  of  banishment ;  but  the  mandate 
was  produced,  and  for  a  time  a  check  was  given 
to  Puritan  persecution.  No  one  can  read  the 
pamphlets  and  tract*  printed  at  the  time,  de- 
tailing the  sufferings  of  these  people,  without 
paiu   and  indignation.     On  some  points  they 


were,  at  the  most,  errors  of  judgment,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  treated  as  crimes. 

The  Baptist*,  also,  or  Anabaptists,  as  they 
were  usually  styled,  were  harshly  treated. 
Many  of  the  county  gaols  were  crowded  with 
them.  The  story  of  their  sufferings  is  very 
pathetic,  as  are  the  petitions  which  they  ad* 
dressed  to  the  king.  "They  call  us  'peace- 
breakers;'  when,  in  the  sincerity  of  our  hearts, 
we  peaceably  meet  to  worship  God.  We  have 
been  much  abused  as  we  passed  the  streets  and 
as  we  sat  in  our  houses;  being  threatened  to 
be  hanged,  if  only  heard  praying  in  our  fami- 
lies. We  have  been  stoned  when  going  to  our 
meetings;  the  windows  have  been  broken  down; 
we  have  been  taken  as  evil-doers,  and  impri- 
soned, and  represented  under  the  odious  terms 
of  knavish,  juggjing,  impudent,  and  fanatic 
fellows." 

These  atrocious  proceedings  gave  employment 
to  an  infamous  class  of  persons, — spies  and 
informers;  who  have  ever  been  regarded  with  aver- 
sion by  free  Englishmen.  From  a  pamphlet  issued 
at  the  time,  and  preserved  in  Lord  Somen*  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  an  idea  can  be  framed  of  the  average 
character  and  conduct  of  these  execrable  beings. 
In  the  pamphlet  referred  to  a  description  is 
given  of  their  proceedings  in  Devonshire.  They 
were  of  a  rough,  dirty  and  uncouth  exterior, 
known  to  be  drunken  aud  lewd,  the  very  scum 
of  the  country;  and  they  went  about  their  odious 
work  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  language 
employed  by  them  was  revolting  in  the  extreme. 
The  presence  of  women  and  young  girls  excited 
them  to  be  more  coarse  and  vulgar,  both  in 
their  language  and  actions.  Horrid  threats 
were  employed,  especially  to  women,  to  induce 
them  to  discover  the  hiding  places  of  the 
suspected.  Unoffending  persons  on  the  road 
were  often  assailed,  beaten,  kicked,  and  cud- 
gelled by  these  monsten;  who,  however,  some- 
times found  more  than  their  match  in  peraous 
who  where  not  conventiclere,  and  who  retaliated 
with  interest.  At  such  treatment,  the  perse, 
cuton,  like  all  cowards,  took  to  their  heels. 
Delicate  maidens  and  nursing  mothere  were 
peculiar  object*  of  brutaliiy.  They  were  pinched, 
violently  shaken,  and  dragged  along  the  road; 
cocked  pistols  and  drawn  swords  were  held 
close  to  them,  and  after  such  treatment  they 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  depart  with  fearful 
threats  and  curses  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  at 
other  times  were  taken  before  unfriendly 
justices  and  fined  or  imprisoned.  The  informers 
were  frequently  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 


may    have    been   in   error,  and    their   erron  I  the   blackest    perjury,   yet    they    rarely  were 
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punished  or  even  reprimanded  for  it.  The 
justice*,  as  a  rule,  connived  at  their  proceed- 
ings, and  screened  them  from  the  consequences 
of  many  illegal  acts.  Doors  were  forced  and 
persons  apprehended  without  warrants,  and 
when  the  victims  complained  of  these  and 
similar  oppressive  acts,  they  were  browbeaten, 
threatened,  cursed  at,  and,  if  possible,  doubly 
punished.  Now  and  then,  a  justice  of  the 
peace  mounted  his  horse  and  went  with  the 
spies  in  search  of  a  conventicle,  pursuing  the 
chase  aa  eagerly  as  he  did  game  in  the  field. 
Thus  the  name  of  law  was  brought  into  deri- 
sion by  the  conduct  of  these  infamous  men, 
who  often  used  the  powers  which  it  gave  them 
to  supply  their  own  needs  and  to  gratify  their 
own  revenge.  So  odious  was  their  office 
regarded  that  not  a  few  aldermen  of  the  city 
of  London  and  justices  in  the  country,  con- 
trived to  be  out  of  the  way  wheu  applications 
were  made  for  warrants,  or  even  refused  to 
grant  them,  thereby  risking  heavy  penalties. 
But  an  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  said, — 
"  We  cannot  do  business  with  our  neighbours  one 
day,  and  prosecute  them  for  their  religious 
opinions  the  next."  Even  women  disgraced 
themselves  by  turning  informers,  that  they 
might  share  in  the  heavy  fines  imposed  upon 
their  victims;  and  there  may  still  be  seen  among 
the  State  Papers  of  the  period,  the  original 
informations,  with  the  signatures  attached. 
The  penal  enactments  of  the  ensuing  years  | 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of 
these  spies  and  informers,  who  came  to  be 
regarded  just  as  the  pursuivants  and  other 
ecclesiastical  harpies  of  former  days  had  been 
regarded. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Triennial  Act  regaled.  The  Conventicle  Act. 
Its  provisions  and  operation.  Gross  injustice. 
The  Plague  of  London.  Heroism  of  many 
ejected  ministers.  Dastardly  revenge.  Parlia- 
ment at  Oxford.  The  Five  Mile  Act.  flow 
enforced.    Cuses  of  wrong  and  sufferittg.  John 


a.d.  1663—1665. 
Further  persecution  was  shadowed  forth  in 
July,  1663;  when  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
In  his  speech  the  king  said, — "I  did  expect  to 
have  had  some  Bills  presented  to  me  against 
the  several  distempers  in  religion,  against  sedi- 
tions Conventicles,  and  against  the  growth  of 
Popery.  But  it  may  be  you  have  been  in 
■ome  fear  of  those  contradictious  in  religiou  in 


some  conspirators  against  the  public  peace,  to 
which  I  doubt  men  of  the  most  contrary 
motives  are  inclinable  enough.  I  do  promise 
you  to  lay  this  business,  and  the  mischiefs 
which  must  flow  from  these  licences,  to  heart; 
and  if  I  live  to  meet  you  again,  I  will  myself 
take  care  to  present  two  Bills  to  you  to  that 
end.  And  as  I  have  already  given  it  in  charge 
to  the  judges,  in  their  several  circuits,  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  and  punish 
the  scandalous  and  seditious  meetings  of  Secta- 
ries, and  to  convict  the  Papists;  so  I  will  be 
as  watchful  and  take  all  the  pains  I  can  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom." 

After  a  prorogation  of  eight  months,  the 
Houses  met  on  March  21,  1664.  Charles,  in 
bis  opening  speech,  protested  his  great  love 
for  Parliaments,  and  then  desired  the  Commons 
to  reconsider  the  Triennial  Act,  passed  in  1611, 
by  which  it  was  provided  that  a  new  Parlia- 
ment should  be  held  in  England  every 
third  year,  and  that  the  Lord  Keeper  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  should  be  sworn  to 
issue  the  writs,  or,  in  default,  to  lose  their 
places.  The  king  said  that  this  was  passed  in 
a  time  very  uncareful  for  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  or  the  security  of  the  people;  and  said 
further,  that  he  did  not  think  the  crown  could 
ever  be  happy  without  frequent  Parliaments; 
but  that  if  he  thought  otherwise,  he  would 
never  suffer  a  Parliament  to  come  together  by 
the  means  prescribed  by  that  Bill. 

Thus  Charles  declared  that  it  depended  on 
his  sole  will  and  pleasure  whether  a  positive 
law  should  be  complied  with.  This  affront  to 
the  Constitution  was  not  resented  by  either 
House.  On  the  contrary,  they  repealed  the 
obnoxious  Act  with  indecent  speed,  providing 
only  that  Parliament  should  not  be  intermitted 
above  three  years. 

On  May  17,  1664,  the  business  of  the  Ses- 
sion being  brought  to  a  close,  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  the  king.  In  presenting  certain 
Bills  for  the  royal  assent,  the  Speaker  said,— 
"We  were  often  interrupted  by  petitions,  and 
letters,  and  motions,  representing  the  unsettled 
condition  of  some  counties,  by  reason  of  fana- 
tics, sectaries,  and  nonconformists.  They 
differ  in  their  shapes  and  species,  and  accord- 
ingly are  all  more  or  less  dangerous;  but  in 
this  they  all  agree,  they  are  no  friends  to  the 
established  government  either  in  Church  or 
State ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to  prevent 
their  growth,  and  to  punish  their  practice.  To 
this  purpose  we  have  prepared  a  Bill  against 
their  frequenting  of  Conventicles,  the  seed-plota 
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and  nurs<ri<>8  of  their  opinions,  under  pretence 
of  religious  worship.  It  was  not  enough  that 
the  Nonconforming  Ministers  were  ejected,  and 
branded  as  schismatics.  While  they  were 
followed  and  admired  by  the  multitude,  their 
adversaries  could  uot  rest.  As,  therefore,  the 
ahepherds  had  already  felt  their  fury,  so  now 
the  flocks  were  to  be  scattered. 

A  model  already  existed  in  the  Statute  Book 
on  which  the  Act  could  be  framed,  in  the  mea- 


aud  more  speedy  remedies  n-ainst  the  dangerous 
practices  of  seditious  sectaries  and  other  dis- 
loyal persons,  who,  upon  pretence  of  lender 
consciences,  do  at  their  meetings  contrive  insur- 
rections, it  is  enacted, — That  after  July  1, 
1664,  not  more  than  five  persons  above  sixteen 
years  of  age  besides  the  household,  shall  be 
present  at  any  meetings  for  religious  worship, 
other  than  those  allowed  and  provided  by  the 
Church   of   England.     Upon  oath  made,  any 


sure  passed  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  (See   two  justices,    or   the  chief  magistrate 


Volnme  ii.  718.)  The  Conventicle  Act  of  1664, 
was  introduced  and  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Commons  on  April  2,  and  was  passed  on  the 
28th  of  the  same  month.  The  Lords  received 
it  on  May,  and  it  was  discussed  day  by  day 
until  the  12th,  when  certain  amendments  and 
provisos  were  inserted  and  it  was  read  a  third 
time.  Sundry  conferences  ensued  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  on  the  16th  an  agreement  was 
come  to.  Towards  the  close  of  the  discussions  an 
incident  occurred  which  sounds  strange  to  modern 
ears,  accustomed  to  the  order  and  dignity  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  but  which  was  not  a 
singular  case  at  that  time.  The  last  day  of  the 
Session  had  arrived,  and  the  sittings  were  con- 
tinued only  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Con* 
venticle  Act.  While  the  Lords'  amendments  I  shipmaster.  The  cold-blooded  malignity  of  the 
were  being  considered  by  the  Commons,  it  was  1  clause  which  excluded  Virginia  and  New  Eng- 
found  that  a  proviso  relating  to  the  Quakers  ;  land  as  places  of  transportation,  was  designed 
was  missing.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  Quakers  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  sectaries  from  being 
and  other  sectaries  obstinately  refusing  to  take  i  banished  where  they  would  have  found  help  and 
oaths,  should  have  their  refusal  recorded,  and  i  succour  from  sympathising  friends, 
the  record  was  to  be  taken  as  a  conviction.  A  I  By  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  Conventicle 
hurried  message  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  by  •  Act  it  was  provided  that  a  fourth  offence  was 
whom  strict  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  Peers   to  bo  punished  with  a  fine  of  two  hundred  pounds, 

and  so  on,  increasing  one  hundred  pounds  with 
every  offence;  or,  transportation.  Any  returning 
from  beyond  sees  before  the  expiry  of  their 
sentence  were  to  be  adjudged  felons.  The  lords- 
lieutenants  were  authorized  and  required  to  dis- 


shall 

record  the  offence,  such  record  to  be  a  con- 
viction; aud  shall  commit  offenders  to  prison 
for  three  months,  without  bail,  unless  a  fine  of 
five  pounds  be  paid."  For  a  second  offence, 
an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  or  a  fine  not 
exceeding  ten  pounds,  was  to  be  imposed.  If 
again  detected,  the  offender  was  to  be  com- 
mitted for  trial,  and  in  default  of  payment  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  was  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years  to  any  plantations  abroad,  excepting 
Virginia  and  New  England.  "The  expense  of 
such  transportations  to  be  paid  by  the  offender, 
and  if  he  refuse  or  neglect  to  provide  needful 
charges,  the  sheriff  is  to  seize  and  distrain  on 
his  property."  Or,  he  might  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  labourer  for  five  years  to  any  merchant  or 


who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  declared  on  their 
honour  that  the  missing  proviso  was  with  the 
other  papers  when  they  were  delivered  to  the 
Lower  House.  Its  was  therefore  concluded  that, 
as  in  a  former  instance,  the  paper  had  been 
abstracted.  A  duplicate  copy  was  prepared,  I  perse  all  Conventicles  by  force  of  arms,  and  to 
and  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  the  Lords,  I  apprehend  the  leaders.    Owners  of  houses  pcr- 


and  was  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  an  hour  before  the  king  came 
to  give  bis  assent  to  certain  Bills  and  to  pro- 
rogue the  House.  This  measure  was  entitled, 
—  "An  Act  to  prevent  and  suppress  Iteligious 
Conventicles."  The  preamble  states: — ''Whereas 
an  act  made  in  the  reign  of  the  late  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hath  not  been  put  in  due  execution, 
by  reason  of  some  doubt  of  late  made  whether 
the  said  Act  be  still  in  force;  although  it  be 
very  clear  and  evident,  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  the  said  Act  is  still  in  force,  and  ought  to 
be  put  iu  due  execution."          The  Bill  then 


mitting  such  meetings  were  made  liable  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties.  Sus|>ected  bouses 
might  be  broken  open.  Quakers  and  others 
refusing  the  oaths  were  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
record  was  to  be  taken  as  a  conviction. 

The  Act  was  to  remain  in  force  for  three 
years,  but  in  1667  it  was  renewed,  and  in  1670, 
a  further  Act  was  passed,  adding  in  some  respects 
to  the  severities  of  the  first.  For  example: — 
by  it  every  preacher  in  a  Conventicle  was  made 
liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  first 
offence,  and  of  forty  pounds  for  every  subsequent 
offence.    A  large  discretion  was  also  allowed  in 


proceeds,— For  providing  therefore  of  further   interpreting  this  Act,  which  was  to  be  coiibtrued 
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in  the  wiriest  sense  as  intended  to  suppress  all 
Conventicles.  By  the  last  clause,  the  royal 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  again 
strongly  asserted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
Act,  disloyalty  and  schism  are  blended;  and  it 
is  presumed  that  no  man  could  be  a  sectary 
without  being  also  a  traitor. 

This  harsh  measure  was  designed  to  press 
heavily  alike  upon  the  ejected  pastors  and 
people.  Heretofore,  the  latter  hail  encouraged 
their  ministers  to  hold  out,  but  when  it  was 
made  a  crime  to  hear  as  well  as  to  speak,  the 
teBt  was  too  severe  for  some.  Baxter  says  that 
some,  who  bad  been  the  loudest  in  advising 
their  ministers  to  go  to  prison  rather  than  con- 
form, when  the  edge  of  the  sword  was  turned 
against  themselves,  instantly  rejected  the  advice 
which  they  had  gratuitously  tendered  to  others. 
John  Bunyan  also,  in  his  immortal  work,  depicts 
"Lord  Turnabout,  Lord  Time-server,  Lord  Fair- 
speech,  Mr.  By-ends,  Mr.  Kacing-both-ways,  Mr. 
Anything,  Mr.  Worldly-Wiseman,  Mr.  Legality, 
Mr.  Bmoothman,  and  that  pretty  young  man, 
Mr.  Civility," — all  of  these  being  characters 
drawn  from  the  life,  and  having  their  originals 
in  the  temporizers  of  that  day. 

The  Conventicle  Act  was  worded  so  ambigu- 
ously that  it  was  often  impossible  to  say  what 
was  a  violation  of  its  provisions;  but  with  the 
liberal  interpretation  enjoined  upon  all  who  had 
to  administer  it,  praying  was  rega nled  as  being 
synonymous  with  preaching;  and  if  there  existed 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  accused  was  either 
preaching  or  praying,  instead  of  following  the 
sound  and  just  maxim  of  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  it  was  pressed  on  the  side  of  the 
law.  All  kindB  of  devices  and  quibbles  were 
employed  by  the  justices  in  order  to  bring  the 
accused  within  the  compass  of  the  Statute.  Even 
the  act  of  craving  a  blessing  before  a  meal,  or 
of  returning  thanks  after  it,  was  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  the  law,  if  more  than  five  persons 
beyond  the  household,  happened  to  be  present. 
Thus,  Mr.  Baxter  and  Dr.  Bates  were  requested 
by  a  gentleman  to  go  to  his  house  in  Hatton 
Uarden,  to  pray  with  and  for  his  wife  who  was 
dangerously  ill.  Through  some  means  they  were 
both  prevented  from  being  there  at  the  appointed 
time;  and  thus  escaped  apprehension,  for  officers 
were  there  to  seize  them,  having  gained  some 
information  of  the  intended  family  meeting. 

Those  were  the  trains  when  it  was  at  the 
hazard  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  five  or  six 
godly  people  to  meet  for  worship,  other  than 
that  of  the  Established  Church;  while  no  clanger 
would  have  been  incurred  by  their  resorting  to 
taverns  and  to  houses  of  ill  fame.    Those  were 


the  times  when  the  little  company  met  by 
stealth,  one  by  one,  and  often  by  cover  of  dark- 
ness, and  when  they  were  obliged  to  take  the 
precautions  of  fast  closing  the  windows  and 
doors,  and  speaking  in  under  tones,  lest  some 
stray  sounds  escaping,  should  betray  them. 
The  records  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Broad- 
mead,  Bristol,  contain  several  notices  of  the 
operations  of  the  Act.  As  the  people  met  at 
the  house  of  one  Mr.  Yeate,  a  baker,  the  house 
was  beset  by  the  mayor  and  several  aldermen, 
with  officers,  who  demanded  entrance;  but  the 
door  being  kept  close,  they  forced  it  open  with 
iron  bars;  and  some  of  the  worshippers  were 
sent  to  prison.  "  We  were  hunted  by  the  Nim- 
rods,"  write  these  humble  confessors;  "and 
assaulted  many  a  time  by  man,  but  saved  by 
God."  Once,  a  guard  of  musketeers  was  sent 
to  take  them  into  custody;  but,  getting  down 
into  a  cellar,  they  eluded  their  enemies'  search. 
"Another  time,  the  officers  beset  the  house,  and 
broke  open  the  back  door,  and  came  in;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  our  brother  having  contrived, 
by  a  great  cupboard,  to  hide  a  garret  door,  he 
sent  us  up  out  of  the  meeting  into  the  said 
garret,  and  so  we  were  concealed."  The  Broad- 
mead  records  also  explain  of  the  methods  adopted 
to  ensure  secrecy.  Sometimes,  a  curtain  was 
hung  across  the  place  of  meeting,  and  only 
known  friends  were  admitted  within  the  curtain. 
Yet  those  outside  could  hear  the  preacher, 
though  they  saw  him  not.  This  was  necessary 
as  a  precaution  against  spies  and  informers. 
Scouts  were  stationed  to  give  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  officers,  and  then  the  preacher 
desisted  and  taking  a  place  among  the  people 
all  commenced  to  sing  a  psalm.  After  the 
officers  had  left,  the  preaching  was  resumed. 
They  were  sometimes  interrupted  thrice  or  more 
in  one  meeting. 

Clarendon  applauds  the  Act,  and  says  that 
it  would  have  produced  a  thorough  uniformity 
if  it  had  only  been  rigorously  executed.  His 
notions  of  vigour  must  have  been  high  indeed 
if  he  thought  that  what  actually  took  place 
was  weak  or  mild.  On  the  other  hand,  Pepjl 
records  how  touched  he  was  to  see  these  un- 
offending persons  led  through  the  streets  as 
culprits.  "I  saw  several  poor  creatures  carried 
by  constables,  for  being  at  a  conventicle.  They 
go  like  lambs,  without  any  resistance.  Would 
to  God  they  would  conform,  or  be  more  wise, 
and  not  be  catched." 

Amo.ig  other  violent  proceedings,  people  were 
dragged  from  their  beds,  and  without  regard  to 
sex  or  age,  were  driven,  often  many  miles,  to 
prison,  till  their  feet  were  blistered  and  bleeding, 
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and  yet  were  made  to  run  beside  the  troopers' 
horses  by  means  of  blows,  till  many  fell  through 
faintness.  Others,  as  if  they  were  brute  beasts, 
were  driven  into  pounds  and  kept  there  for 
several  hours,  while  their  persecutors  were 
drinking  in  alehouses,  and  forcing  their  victims 
to  pay  for  the  ale,  which,  however,  they  were 
not  suffered  to  taste.  Some  were  compelled  to 
walk  in  chains  to  the  quarter  sessions, — an 
illegal  act,  permissible  only  if  they  had  attempted 
to  escape,  or  had  broken  from  prison.  Excessive 
seizures  were  made  upon  their  goods;  often 
to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  the  fine. 
The  articles  were  usually  sold  among  the  per- 


opeuod  the  door  to  call  in  the  dog,  when  a  little 
girl  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  being  fright- 
ened, ran  in  also  with  the  informers  close  be- 
j  hind  her.  This  was  made  a  pretext  for  levying 
|  twenty  pounds  upon  the  house  as  a  Conventicle, 
though  it  was  proved  that  ouly  four  were  pre- 
sent beside  the  girl,  who  went  in  by  accident. 
In  another  case,  the  informers  having  sworu 
that  they  saw  a  number  of  persons  go  into  a 
house,  and  that  they  suspected  it  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly  for  worship,  a  warrant  was 
granted,  and  the  house  was  broken  open  and 
completely  stripped,  hi  theabseuce  of  the  occu- 
pants.  The  hardship  and  injustice  in  this  case 


I'KHT  HOUSE. 


sons  who  seized  them,  and  no  surplus  money 
was  returned.  It  was  remarked  that  several 
of  these  informers,  and  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, afterwards  were  in  want  of  bread. 

Many  justices  were  guilty  of  grossly  abusing 
the  laws  to  the  service  of  their  anger  and 
revenge,  and  even  going  beyond  the  law  when 
they  wanted  sufficient  evidence  of  preaching, 
praying,  or  expounding;  telling  the  informers, 
if  they  but  heard  a  tone  like  preaching,  it  was 
sufficient.  As  specimens  of  the  gross  extortion 
and  fraud  perpetrated  by  these  wretches,  one  or 
two  cases  may  be  cited,  which,  unhappily  are 
but  types  of  many  more.  One  Mr.  Burwood, 
of  Marlborough,  was  singing  a  psalm  in  his  own 
house,  with  his  family,  four  of  his  neighbours 
being  present.  Some  legal  harpies  were  on  the 
watch,  and  going  to  the  door,  a  mastiff-dog 
barked   at   tbem.     The   people  of  the  bouse 


were  the  greater  as  it  was  afterwards  shown  that 
the  persons  sworn  to  did  not  enter  the  house  at 
all,  and  were  unknown  to  the  owner.  But  the 
poor  man  was  ruined,  and  could  get  no  redress. 
Even  if  the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  Sessions 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  redress,  for  the 
same  justices  and  others  like-minded  decided  on 
the  appeal;  and  if  they  adjudged  it  not  to  be 
sustained  the  appellants  were  amerced  in  treble 
costs. 

The  weight  of  this  iniquitous  law  pressed 
most  heavily  upon  the  Quakers ;  for,  owing  to 
their  rigid  truthfulness,  they  would  not  resort 
to  what  others  deemed  a  justifiable  subterfuge. 
Hence,  when  the*  officers  appeured  in  their 
meetings,  if  one  was  speaking,  he  did  not  cease, 
and  thus  whs  apprehended  in  the  act.  Even 
when  a  friendly  warning  was  given  of  the 
approach  of  persecutors,  they  would  not  desist.  t 
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Within  mx  weeks  of  the  Conventicle  Act  com-  might  devise.  As  was  remarked  before,  re- 
ing  into  force,  eight  Quakers  were  indicted  at  specting  other  ecclesiastical  persecutions,  the 
the  Hertford  Assizes  for  a  third  violation  of  known  injustice  cruelty,  and  suffering  were 
the  law.  The  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill,  but  but  slight  compared  with  the  unknown  and 
Chief  Justice  Bridgman  so  hectored  them  that  secret  wrongs  endured  by  thousands  of  inno- 
they  withdrew  and  then  found  the  bill.  On  cent  persons,  and  which,  if  known  to  men, 
the  trial,  the  witnesses  could  not  prove  that  would  intensify  beyond  expression  the  sense  of 
the  law  had  really  been  violated,  for  none  of  righteous  indignation  at  the  perpetrators  of 
them  heard  a  word  at  the  alleged  meeting,  these  cruel  deeds.  The  chapter  of  iniquity, 
But  the  judge,  in  his  charge,  ruled  that  a  bare  however,  cannot  even  yet  be  closed, 
proof  of  their  being  met  for  worship  in  their  Towards  the  end  of  1664,  ominous  reports 
usual  manner  was  sufficient  for  conviction.  The  were  spread  that  several  deaths  from  plague 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  and  sen-  had  occurred  within  the  metropolis.  For  some 
tence  was  immediately  passed,  transporting  the  j  time  the  mortality  was  confined  to  the  lower 
prisoners  to  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  seven  years,  i  quarters  of  the  suburbs;  but  in  June,  1665, 
At  some  other  trials  of  this  period,  the  jury  i  the  infection  was  reported  as  existing  within 
would  not  convict;  there  being  no  evidence,  or  the  city,  and  a  general  panic  ensued.  All  whi» 
the  informers  being  manifestly  perjured;  on  could,  emigrated  into  the  country,  until  the 
which  the  judges  abused  and  threatened,  and  tide  was  checked  by  the  Lord  Mayor  refusing 
at  length  fined  each  of  the  jurymen  one  hun-  certificates  of  health.  It  was  deemed  requisite 
dred  pounds.  A  determination  was  evinced  to  i  to  use  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  corpora- 
secure  convictions  at  all  hazards  and  by  any  |  tion  by  an  Act  of  James  I.  The  parishes  were 
means.  divided  into  districts,  and  a  close  search  was 

In  consequence  of  this  Act,  the  jails  were  made  by  the  officers.  Wherever  the  disease 
quickly  filled  with  Quakers.  If  the  money  was  broke  out,  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
not  immediately  paid,  there  was  a  seizure  of  required  to  make  it  known  by  a  large  red 
their  effect*.  The  goods  were  taken  out  of  the  cross  upon  the  street  door,  with  the  words, — 
shops  and  bouses,  and  cattle  were  driven  away,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us."  From  that 
and  all  were  sold,  often  for  less  than  half  their  moment  the  house  was  rigorously  closed,  and 
value.  If  the  seizures  did  not  answer  the  fine,  no  direct  communication  was  permitted,  the 
the  people  were  hurried  to  prison,  and  closely  wretched  inmates  being  doomed  to  remain 
confined  for  three  or  six  months.  Yet  under  under  the  same  roof  for  one  mouth.  Many 
all  these  hardships,  they  never  were  known  to  persons  were  found  dead  in  the  street*  and 
make  the  least  resistance,  but  went  quietly  were  buried  as  quickly  and  as  secretly  as  poa- 
with  the  officers.  Let  honour  be  done  to  the  sible.  During  the  night,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell 
memory  of  these  confe66ors.  On  Borne  points  announced  the  approach  of  the  peBt-cart;  while 
they  may  be  judged  to  have  been  mistaken;  the  dreadful  cry — "Bring  forth  your  dead," 
but  of  their  sincerity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  heard,  and  the  victims  of  the  preceding 
And,  after  all,  they  were  earnest,  holy,  practical  twenty-four  hours  were  received.  The  number 
Christians,  who  lived  fully  up  to  the  light  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  soon  no  coffins  could 
had,  and  who  maintained  a  good  profession,  i  be  prepared;  no  funeral  service  waa  read;  aud 
even  before  many  adversaries.  no  mourners  followed  the  remains.    The  cart 

By  the  Conventicle  Act,  Magna  Carta  was  j  proceeded  to  the  appointed  burial-ground,  and 
defied;  the  worst  and  moBt  infamous  of  man-  j  the  ghastly  burdeu  was  hastily  deposited  in 
kind  were  hired  as  accusers;  multitudes  of  per-   a  pit. 

juries  were  committed ;  convictions  were  secured  The  disease  generally  manifested  itself  by 
without  hearing  the  defence  of  the  accused,  the  usual  febrile  symptoms  of  shivering,  nausea, 
and  often  in  their  absence;  exorbitant  fines  ,  headache,  and  delirium  Soon,  the  fatal  "tokens" 
were  inflicted;  goods  were  forfeited;  estates  appeared  on  the  breast;  and  then,  withiu 
embezzled;  households  broken  up;  and  searches  an  hour  or  so,  life  was  extinct.  Heart-rending 
uiade  at  unseasonable  hours  if  only  some  irali-  statements  arc  recorded  of  scenes  of  suffering 
cious  informer  pretended  to  suspect  tbat  a  and  woe.  In  many  cases,  so  great  was  the 
meeting  was  being  held.  Nor  must  it  be  for-  dread  of  infection,  tbat  on  the  appearance  of 
gotten,  that  by  means  of  the  recent  Corporation  the  first  symptoms,  the  nearest  of  kin  would 
Act,  and  by  other  tests,  the  justices  had  been  burst  all  the  bonds  of  love  and  duty,  and  fly  in 
converted  into  ready  instruments  for  carrying  terror  from  the  pollution;  leaving  the  plague- 
iuto  effect  any  policy  which  the  government   btricken  to  perish  miserably.     With  the  sultry 
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weather  of  August,  the  mortality  increased 
alarmingly.  In  the  first  week  of  that  month,  four 
thousand  died;  in  the  second,  five  thousand, 
three  hundred;  in  the  fourth,  seven  thousand, 
fire  hundred.  The  nights  did  nut  suffice  to 
carry  forth  the  corpses,  even   with  the  utter 


a  treatise,  entitled, — "God's  Terrible  Voice  in 
the  Oity."  His  account  of  the  scourge  it 
deeply  affecting;  and  the  risks  incurred  by  him 
would  have  deterred  any  ordinary  man.  But, 
as  he  told  some  of  his  brethren  who  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  mission  of  mercy, — "I 


disregard  of  respect  and  decency  already  |  have  carefully  examined  the  state  of  my  owu 
referred  to.  Whole  families  were  swept  away,  soul,  and  I  can  look  death  in  the  face  with 
London   presented   a  heart-rending   scene   of  J  comfort    It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such 


desolation.  Rows  of  houses  stood  tenantless 
and  open  to  the  winds.  The  chief  thorough- 
fares were  overgrown  with  grass.  The  few  per- 
sons in  the  streets  avoided  oue  another,  from 


vast  numbers  of  dying  people  should  have  6ome 
spiritual  assistance;  and  in  my  whole  life,  I  can 
never  have  such  a  prospect  of  service  like 
this  which  is  offered."    He,  therefore,  besought 


dread  of  infection.  An  oppressive  silence  I  them  not  to  hinder  him.  They  could  do  no 
reigned,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  rav-  !  more  than  acquiesce,  and  commit  bim  to  the 


iugs  of  delirium,  the  wail  of  woe,  or  the  ru nib- 
bling of  the  pest-cart.  Pepys,  who  remained 
hi  or  near  to  Loudon  during  this  dreadful  sea- 
son, has  recorded  in  his  Diary  many  notes.  He 
tells  of  Beveral  whom  he  met  one  day,  and,  on 
the  next,  heard  that  they  were  dead.  In  the 
first  week  of  September  the  bills  of  mortality 
returned  the  appalling  number  of  eight  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  though  it 
decreased  in  the  following  week  to  seven  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  ninety-five,  yet  in  the  third 
uearly  ton  thousand  died.  Orders  were  issued 
for  the  church  bells  not  to  be  tolled,  owing  to 
the  frequency  of  the  deaths. 

In  the  midst  of  these  terrible  scenes,  some 
devoted  themselves  to  exercises  of  piety,  while 
others  sought  relief  in  the  riot  of  dissipation. 
Many  became  so  familiar  with  death,  that  the 
uumerous  corpses  at  last  failed  to  impress  them 
with  awe.   Many  more,  however,  crowded  the 


tender  care  of  God.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
during  that  dreadful  time  the  good  man  was 
preserved  in  perfect  health,  though  in  the  Bame 
house  where  he  dwelt,  several  persons  were 
swept  away.  Various  estimates  have  been 
formed  of  the  number  who  perished  during 
this  scourge — the  medium  of  which  givee  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 

While  the  Plague  raged  in  London,  Charles 
and  his  Court  removed  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
a  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Oxford 
ou  October  10,  1665.  The  chief  work  at  the 
short  Session  then  held  was  the  passing  of  an 
Act,  more  infamous  than  either  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  or  the  Conventicle  Act, — one  which 
was  the  result  of  dastardly  vengeance.  In 
his  opening  speech,  Clarendon  had  employed 
bis  rhetorical  powere  in  denouncing  cer- 
tain "infamous  prostituted  persons  of  this 
nation,"  harboured  in  Holland  and  other  fo- 


churches  day  by  day  and  anxiously  sought  reli-  I  reign  states,  who  were  in  league  with  seditious 
gious  instruction  and  consolation.  The  great  persons  at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  newly- 
body  of  Episcopalian  Ministers  in  London  assembled  members  were,  as  usual,  alarmed  by 
retired  from  the  danger  and  left  the  pulpits  i  rumours  of  plots.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
vacant.     On  this,  many  of  the  Ministers  who  |  within  two  years  of  this  time,  a  pamphlet  was 


had  been  silenced  three  years  before,  and  who 
had  preached  only  privately,  thought  it  their 
duty  to  give  the  best  help  they  could  to  the 
many  thousands  who  remained  in  the  city. 
They  came,  therefore,  and  preached  to  vast  con- 
gregations, and  the  immediate  view  of  death 
before  them  made  both  preachers  and  hearers 


issued  by  one  Evan  Price,  in  which  he  detailed 
how  certain  country  justices  sought  to  trepan 
him  into  taking  oath  that  some  persons  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  were  conspiring  against 
the  Government,  and  that  the  sectaries  bad 
prepared  and  were  about  to  issue  a  declaration 
of  a  treasonable  nature.  Price  was  offered  a 
deeply  serious.  Amid  the  highest  fury  of  the  j  thousand  pounds  and  future  honours;  but  this 
pestilence,  even  when  upwards  of  six  thousand  i  failing,  be  was  imprisoned  and  treated  with 
persons  were  dying  every  week,  these  holy  men  \  much  rigour  for  many  months,  aud  his  life  was 
pursued  their  ministerial  work  with  diligence  j  threatened.  At  last,  he  succeeded  in  conveying 
and  intrepidity,  both  in  public  and  in  private.  ]  a  petition  to  the  Assize-judges,  and  so  escaped. 
They  literally  took  their  Uvea  in  their  hands,  This  statement  was  most  circumstantial,  con- 
and  ventured  into  the  jaws  of  death,  undis-  |  taining  names  and  dates;  and,  taken  in  cou- 
mayed  by  the  terrible  crosses  upon  tbe  doors,  uection  with  other  papers  which  have  since 
One  of  the  most  earnest  and  honoured  of  these  come  to  light,  shows  that,  in  reality,  the  Gov- 
heroic  men,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent,  has  left   ernmeut,  and  not  the  sectaries,  were  plotting, 
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thrnnph  subordinate  agents,  and  by  this  diabolical 
means  were  seekinjr  to  excite  greater  animosity 
and  persecution  against  the  Nonconformist*. 
How  fully  they  succeeded  must  now  be 
explained. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1665,  there  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  a  "Bill  for  restrain- 
ing Nonconformist*  from  inhabiting  Corpora- 
tions." Owing  to  one  of  its  provisions,  it  is 
known  as  the  "Five  Mile  Act."  In  eleven 
days  this  measure  passed ,  and  in  four  irays 
more  it  was  carried  through  the  Upper  House. 
Here,  however,  it  met  with  some  opposition, 
not  only  from  such  peers  as  were  friendly  to 
the  Nonconformists,  but  from  such  as  perceived 
in  it  an  attack  upon  civil  liberty.  Even  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Southampton,  though  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  Clarendon's,  would  not 
countenance  it  Bnt  the  intolerant  party  in  the 
Upper  House  had  a  majority,  and  so  the  argu- 
ments and  influence  of  these  lords  were  set. 
aside.  More  than  this,  another  Bill  was  intro- 
dnced  into  the  Commons  to  impose  the  Oath 
and  Declaration  upon  all  who  held  any  office 
in  the  State,  or  in  any  public  or  municipal 
trust;  but  this  was  lost,  though  by  a  bare 
majority.  Thus  was  narrowly  escaped  by  a 
much  larger  number  the  rivetting  of  the  chain 
which  had  been  forged. 

The  malignant  Statute  wa*s  strenuously  pushed 
forward  by  Sheldon,  and  had  the  approval  of 
Clarendon.  Its  atrocity  is  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  was  passed  by  men,  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  plague-stricken  city,  who 
were  jealous  of  and  enraged  with  those  brave 
spirits  who  had  discharged  the  duty  which  the 
persecutors  were  afraid  to  do. 

The  provisions  of  this  Statute  demand  par- 
ticular notice,  for  the  refinement  of  cruelty 
which  was  displayed.  It  commences  by  reciting 
that  divers  persons  in  holy  orders  had  not  de- 
clared their  assent  to  the  matters  required  by 
the  Act  of  Nonconformity  and  that  they  had 
settled  in  Corporations  under  colour  of  exercise 
of  religion,  thereby  taking  opportunity  to  distil 
the  poisonous  principles  of  schism  and  rebellion 
into  the  hearts  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  All 
such  persons  were  to  be  required  to  take  a 
prescribed  oath,  "that  it  is  not  lawful  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  and  that  they  will  not  at  any  time 
endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  either 
in  Church  or  State.  Until  this  oath  was  taken, 
such  persons  were  not  to  come  within  five 
miles  of  any  corporate  or  borough  town,  or 
within  five  miles  of  any  place  when  they  had 
before  officiated,  under  penalty  of  forty  pounds, 


the  third  part  of  which  was  to  go  to  the 
crown,  a  third  part  to  the  poor  of  a  parish 
and  a  third  part  to  the  informer.  8uch  per- 
sons, and  any  others  not  frequenting  the 
Established  Church,  were  not  to  teach  in  any 
public  a  private  school,  or  take  boarders  into 
their  own  houses  for  instruction,  under  ft 
penalty  of  forty  pounds.  Any  two  justices 
upon  information  given  by  oath,  might  commit 
offenders  in  their  absence  for  six  months, 
without  bail. 

This  infamous  Act  having  been  forged  and 
carried  through  both  Houses,  received  the 
royal  assent  on  October  81st,  when  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  and  the  Speaker  addressed  the 
king: —  "Tacitus  saith, — 'Such  aa  are  false 
in  their  love  are  true  in  their  hate;  and  this 
rule  is  verified  in  our  Nonconformists.  Whilst 
they  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, they  were  like  inward  vapours  and  bleed- 
inirs,  always  oppressing  and  strangling  the  body 
of  the  Church;  and  now  they  are  ejected 
and  excluded  from  their  functions,  they  have 
more  malice,  and  no  less  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate their  principles,  than  they  had  before. 
Their  jesuitical  leaders  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
their  followers,  and  herd  with  them  in  citiea 
and  in  corporate  towns,  where,  by  pretence  of 
persecutions  and  self-denial  they  move  the 
pity  of  good  natured  persons,  and  spread  their 
contagion  among  the  youth  of  the  nation.  For 
:  the  prevention  of  this  growing  mischief,  we 
have  prepared  a  Shibboleth, — a  test  to  dis- 
'  tinguish  amongst  them,  who  will  be  peaceable 
j  and  give  hopes  of  future  conformity  and  who 
of  malice  and  evil  disposition  remain  obdurate. 
The  one  we  shall  keep  among  us  with  all  love 
and  charity;  the  other  we  shall  exclude  from 
cities  and  corporate  towns,  like  those  that  have 
an  infectious  disease  upon  them." 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  Sheldon  sent  orders  to  the  bishops 
I  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  to  make  returns 
of  the  names  of  all  ejected  ministers,  with  their 
I  places  of  abode  and  manner  to  life.     In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  number  of  ministers  who  were 
imprisoned,  fined,  or  who  otherwise  suffered  for 
preaching  or  for  being  found  within  the  pro- 
scribed limits,  was  very  great.    These  returns 
still  exist  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  and  are 
most  curious  in  their  statements.  Henceforth, 
greater  and  more  protracted  sufferings  had  to 
be  endured  than  those  which  had  becu  inflicted 
by  the  Uniformity  and  Conventicle  Act*.  A 
few  instances  of  the   terrorism  that  prevailed 
1  will  be  more  effective  than  any  general  state- 
i  inent.    In  1665,  several   eminent  Protectant* 
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on  the  Continent  wished  to  open  a  correspon- 
denoa  with  Baxter,  having  the  highest  opinion 
of  his  talent*  and  piety,  and  much  sympathy  with 
him  and  his  brethren  under  th'ir  nnrighteous 
sufferings.  But  to  have  complied,  would  have 
ruined  Baxter,  and  therefore  he  had  to  decline. 
In  his  "  Reliqnia",  Baxter  records  the  following 
instances,  among  many  others.  At  St.  Albau's, 
Mr.  Partridge,  the  ejected  minister,  being  desired 
to  preach  a  funeral  sermon,  an  officer  came  in 
with  his  pistol  charged,  and  shot  one  of  the 
li carers  dead;  and  the  preacher  was  seut  to  prison, 
and  only  released  on  payment  of  a  fine.  But 
the  soldier  was  not  prosecuted.  Mr.  Taverner, 
late  minister  at  Cxbridge,  was  sentenced  to 
Newgate,  for  teaching  a  few  children  at  Brent- 
ford, but  escaped  by  paying  the  fine.  Mr.  Brettou, 
of  Brentford,  a  most  humble,  worthy,  godly 
man,  who  had  been  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  orator  to  the  Uni- 
versity, was  sent  to  gaol  for  teaching 
two  knights'  sons  in  his  own  house;  not 
having  taken  the  Oxford  oath. 

It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
that  on  his  removal  from  Newbury,  in 
consequence  of  the  Five  Mile  Act,  his 
successor,  thinking  that  he  had  not  re- 
moved to  a  sufficient  distance,  had  the 
ground  measured  by  night,  ami  was  dis- 
ap|>oiut«d  to  find  that  his  |*ior  brother 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  j>orsecution. 
Calamy'  records  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances of  hardship,  lose,  and  suffering. 
Thus,  the  Rev.  Samuel  French,  of  Town 
Mailing,  had  his  goods  seized  for  the 
crime  of  preaching,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  six  months  in  Maidstone  gaol  under 
the  Five  Mile  Act.  Though  it  was  in  the 
depth  of  whiter,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  rtnr 
or  candle;  and  to  add  to  his  discomfort  he  was 
lodged  in  a  largo  room  with  the  worst  criminals. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Worts,  of  Buniini:ham,  Norfolk, 
was  imprisoned  in  November,  1664,  and  con- 
tinue*! in  gaol  twelve  months,  not  knowing  by 
whose  order,  or  for  what  offence.  On  February  2, 
1665,  he  was  removed  to  Norwich  Castle,  and 
with  six  others  was  put  in  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
which  had  neither  window  nor  chimney.  There 
was  room  in  a  corner  for  one  trucklebed ;  the 
rest  slept  on  the  Hoor.  The  hole  had  three 
wickeU  into  the  felons'  yard,  one  of  which  had 
to  be  kept  o]>en  night  and  day,  or  they  would 
have  been  stifled.  The  keeper  usually  went 
away  about  four  o'clock,  and  returned  not  until 
eight  in  the  morning;  and  during  his  absence 
none  could  come  to  them.  For  five  weeks, 
ui.y  were  not  eren  permitted  to  come  out  into 


the  yard.  If  a  prisoner's  wife  came  to  see  bim, 
he  was  called  down  to  the  end  of  a  narrow 
passage  leading  from  the  felons'  yard,  and  the 
keeper  set  his  back  against  one  side,  and  his 
feet  against  the  opposite  side,  and  so  the  hus- 
band and  wife  might  only  see  and  speak  to 
each  other.  For  two  months  Mr.  Worts  was 
confined  in  the  Castle,  and  was  then  removed 
to  another  prison,  where  the  contagion  was 
raging,  and  where  many  hurl  died.  Altogether, 
he  remained  in  prison  for  seven  years. 

The  holy  and  devoted  Joseph  Alleync  passed 
four  sultry  summer  months  in  Ilchcster  gaol, 
with  twelve  other  ministers,  confined,  like  him- 
self, for  the  crime  of  preaching.  Crowded  into 
one  small  apartment,  the  atmosphere  was  almost 
unendurable.  At  night  they  could  touch  tho 
sloping  tiles,  glowing  with  the  heat  of  the  day. 


BKDKOKf)   BIUPOK   ANI>  I'RISON. 

Their  mattresses  were  their  only  tables.  Night 
and  day  their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  songs 
and  curses  of  the  chained  felons  in  the  cells 
below.  Yet,  even  hero,  Alleyno  and  his  com- 
panions preached  and  prayed  several  times  a 
day,  speaking  through  tho  prison  bars  to  the 

I  crowds  of  people  that  flocked  in  from  the  sin  - 

I  rounding  villages. 

Many  of  the  ejected  ministers  and  many  of 
the  older  Nonconformist*  were  exposed  to  vexa- 

\  tioiis  and  malicious  persecution-  by  infamous 
spies  and  by  persons  of  bad  reputation,  who 
swore  false  informations  against  them,  knowing 
that  convictions  were  easily  to  be  obtained. 
Some  died  in  prison,  and  others  lingered  on 
only  for  a  few  months  after  release,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hardships  they  had  undergone. 
Yet  there  is  not  one  instance  on  record  of  un- 
faithfulness or   defection.    The   solemn  wonb 
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entered  in  the  Diary  of  Oliver  Heywood  may  be  doubt  that  this  is  a  portrait  drawn  from  the 
taken  as  expressing  the  general  sentiment: —  life  of  the  infamous  Jeffreys.  Then,  there  arc 
"I  am  so  well  satisfied  in  my  refusing  sub-  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  Envy,  Super- 
scription and  conformity  for  the  exercise  of  my  stition,  and  "Piekthank,  who  are  allowed  un- 
ministry,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts,  |  bounded  licence,  and  are  eagerly  prompted  by 
rebukes,  and  affronts  I  have  had  from  men;  the  judge.  There  are  the  jurymen,  Mr.  No- 
the  weary  travels  for  many  thousand  miles;  the  pood,  Mr.  Livcloose,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Hate- 
huznrdous  meetings,  plundering*,  ami  imprison-  light,  Mr.  Heady,  and  the  rest.  The  originals  of 
ments;  tho  banishment  from  my  own  house,  these  characters  and  of  their  proceedings  may 
coming  home  witfi  fear  in  the  night, — I  am  so  1  all  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The 


fully  satisfied  in  my  conscience  that  my  non- 
conformity is  the  way  of  God,  and  I  have  so 
much  peace  in  my   spirit  that  what  I  do  is 


magistrates  who  enforced  these  Statutes  were 
inflamed  by  party  spirit,  and  were  often  men  of 
the  lowest  character;  owing  their  appointment 


according  to  God's  word,  that  if  I  knew  of  all  to  their  sycophantic  loyalty  and  to  their  hatred 
these  troubles  beforehand,  and  were  to  begin  of  Dissenters.  Parish  constables  were  selected 
again,  I  would  persist  in  this  course  to  my  for  office  on  the  same  grounds;  while  the  in- 
dying  day,  and  if  God  call  me  to  it,  would  formers,  who  received  a  reward  for  era  y  con- 
geal it  with  my  blood."  viction,  were  drawn  from  the  basest  ptrtion  of 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  the  community, 
of  the  number  of  the  sufferers,  or  of  the  amount 


of  fines  extorted,  under  the  operation  of  these 
laws.  It  was  calculated  at  a  later  period,  that 
fifteen  thousand  families  had  been  ruined,  and 
that  more  than  five  thousand  persons  had  died 
in  prison,  between  the  Restoration  and  the  death 
of  Charles  II.;  while  millions  of  money  had 
been  extracted  in  the  shape  of  fines  and  confis- 


John  Bunyan  was  born  at  Elstow,  near  Red- 
ford,  in  1628.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he 
received  tho  merest  rudiments  of  education.  As 
a  youth,  he  became  notorious  for  his  profanity, 
but  his  vigorous  nature  underwent  a  great 
change,  and  after  a  severe  mental  struggle  which 
be   has  described,  he  became   connected  with 


cations  from  the  victims  of  intolerance.  The  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bedford  in  his  twenty- 
nsual  style  of  indictment  may  be  gathered  from  fifth  year.  The  great  natural  talents  of  "the 
that  preferred  against  John  Bunyau: — "That  tinker  preacher"  were  in  great  request  in  the 
he  hath  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstained  neighbourhood  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
from  coming  to  church  to  hear  Divine  service,  |  only  five  months  after  the  Restoration  he  was 
and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  arrested  just  as  he  was  about  to  commence  a 
meetings  and  conventicles,  to  the  great  dis-  I  service  at  a  small  hamlet  in  Bedfordshire  and 
turbancc  and  distraction  of  the  good  subjects  of'  was  committed  to  Bedford  gaol;  being  one  of 
this  kingdom;  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  I  the  earliest  who  thus  suffered  under  the  new 
sovereign  lord  the  king."  And  the  description  I  order  of  things.  He  bad  been  warned  of  the 
given  by  the  Immortal  Dreamer  of  the  trial  of '  danger,  but  would  take  no  steps  to  avoid  it; 
Faithful  in  Vanity  Fair  is  a  just  satire  upon  1  and  though  friends  offered  to  become  bail  he 
the  parodies  of  justice  which  constantly  took  would  not  suffer  them  when  he  found  that  the 
[dace  at  the  time  when  Bunyan  wrot<-  and  suf-  bail  would  be  estreated  if  he  presumed  again 
fered:— "They  brought  them  forth  to  their  trial  j  to  preach.  After  the  usual  examination  before 
t'»  order  to  their  condemnation."  Bunyan  draws  i  the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions,  Bunyan 
a  truthful  and  a  graphic  picture  of  the  odious  was  remitted  to  gaol  for  three  months,  at  the 
mummeries  which,  in  the  name  of  law,  were  expiration  of  which  lime  he  was  to  promise  to 


merely  forms  preliminary  to  execution.  Not  a 
single  detail  is  forced  or  wanting.  There  is  the 
Judge,  Lord  Hategood,  with  his  shameless  par- 
tiality and  his  ferocious  insolence; — "Thou  run- 


desist  from  preaching  and  to  attend  church; 
but  as  he  could  not  do  this,  be  remained  in 
prison  for  twelve  years,  notwithstanding  repeated 
efforts  made  by  his  heroic  wife  and  by  numerous 


agate,  heretic  and  traitor,  hast  thou  heard  what  friends  to  procure  his  release.    It  is  a  singular 

these  honest  gentlemen  have  witnessed  against  fact  that  the  release  was  at  length  obtained,  on 

thee?"    In  reply  to  Faithful's  reasonable demaud  September  15,  1672,  through  the  intervention 

to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  the  judge  says,  of  Geoige  Whitehead,  a  member  of  the  Society 
"  Sirrah,  thou  descrvest  to  live  no  longer,  but  I  of  Friends. 

to  be  slain  immediately  on  this  place:  yet,  that      As  Bunyan  could  not  pursue  his  usual  trade 

all  men  may  see  our  gentleness  to  thee,  let  us  of  a  linker  while  in  prison,  he  acquired  the  art 

bear  what  thou  hast  to  say."    There  can  be  no  of   making   slay  laces,    iu  order  to  contribute 
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somewhat  to  the  support  of  his  family;  and 
tradition  say*  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sell 
these  luces  at  the  gate  of  the  prison,  attended 
by  his  little  blind  daughter.  Some  of  the  gaolers 
during  his  twelve  years'  confinement  were  com- 
passionate enough  to  allow  him  occasionally  to 
visit  his  home,  and  even  to  be  absent  on  short 
preaching  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bnnyan's  chief  employment,  however,  was 
the  production  of  some  of  tho  works  which  have 
rendered  his  name  for  ever  famous;  chief  among 
which  is  the  First  Part  of  his  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. From  the  time  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  touching 
passages  of  Christian  eloquence  have  been  com- 
posed within  the  dungeon,  by  the  faint  light 
tliut  struggled  in  through  the  grated  window,  and 
often  amid  sounds  and  sight**  of  ribaldry  and 
vice.  Had  it  not  been  for  Bunyan's  long  im- 
prisonment, the  world  might  have  lost  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  imagination  which  human 
genius  ever  created.  The  First  Part  of  hit. 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  published  in  1678;  six 
years  after  his  release;  and  in  ten  years  it  had 
gone  through  twelve  editions,  or  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  The  Second  Part 
was  issued  in  1684;  and  the  entire  work  has 
been  translated  into  more  than  thirty  languages, 
and  has  been  eulogize' I  by  men  of  most  various 
and  even  opposite  opinions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Fire  of  London.  Extent  of  the  catastrophe.  Sir 
Christopher  WreiCs  plant  for  rebuilding.  Three 
type*  of  tfte  Social  Life  of  England:  The 
Citizen;  the  Courtier;  tlie  Country  Gentleman. 
The  Coffee  House*.  Frost  Fair  on  the  Thames. 
Changed  condition  of  England. 

a.d.  1666. 

The  Great  Plague  of  London,  in  tho  year 
1665,  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
calamity  known  as  the  Ureat  Fire  of  London. 
The  story  has  been  related  with  minuteness  by 
many  trustworthy  observers.  We  can  place 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  and  make  ourselves  as  familiar  with  its 
details  as  if  the  age  of  newspapers  bad  arrived, 
and  a  host  of  reporters  had  been  engaged  in 
collecting  every  striking  incident.  But  it  is 
not  in  the  then  published  narratives  that  we  find 
those  graphic  touches  which  constitute  the  chief' 
interest  of  this  event  at  the  present  time.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  materials  for  a  faithful  record 
of  the  Creat  Fire  were  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 


mons, in  tho  State  Trials,  and  in  various  tracts 
issued  at  the  period.    There  are  also  several 
striking  passages  of   Baxter's    "Life,"  which 
relate  to  the  fire.    But  such  notices  are  meagre 
compared  with  the  personal  records  in  the  two 
remarkable  Diaries  which  have   been  recently 
rescued    from  obscurity.    Pepys    records  that 
he  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember,   and    looking   out  of  his   window  in 
Seething  Lane,  at  the  East-end  of  the  City,  ho 
thought  the  firo  far  enough  off  to  sleep  again. 
Later  in  tho  morning  he  went  to  a  high  place 
in  the  Tower,  and  saw  the  houses  near  London- 
Bridge  on  fire.    The  weather  was  hot  and  dry, 
and  a  furious  east  wind  was  blowing.  Pepys 
took  a  boat  from  tho  Tower  Stairs,  and  swiftly 
sailing  up  stream,  looked    upon    the  burning 
houses  in  the  streets   near   the  Thames;  dis- 
tracted people  getting  their   goods  on  board 
lighters;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  at 
the  water's  edge  not  leaving  till  the  fire  actually 
reached  them.     No  one  attempted   to  quench 
the  fire  in  that  high  wind.    Human  strength 
seemed  in  vain,  and  tho  people  gave  themselves 
up  to  despair.    The  busy  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
reached  Whitehall,  and  told  his  story  to  the 
king;  entreating  his  Majesty  to  order  houses  to 
be  pulled  down',  for  nothing  less  would  stop 
the  fire.    The  king  desired  Pepys  to  go  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  give  him  the  command.  In 
Cannon  Street  he  encountered  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  cried,   "like  a  fainting  woman,  —  'Lord I 
what  can  I  do?  I  am  spent.    People  will  not 
obey  me.'"    He  had  been  pulling  down  houses. 
He  had  been  up  all  night,  and  must  go  homo 
and  refresh  himself.    There  was  no  service  that 
day  in  the  churches,  for  the  people  were  crowding 
them  with  their  goods.    Pepys  had  invited  a 
dinner-party  on  this  Sunday;  and  so  he  went 
home;    and  "we  had    an   extraordinary  good 
dinner,  and  as  merry  as  at  that  time  we  could 
be;"  but  he  and  his  guests  sat  not  long  over 
their  feast.    He  walked  through   the  streets; 
and  again  took  boat  at  Paul's  Wharf;  meeting 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  in  their  barge. 
They  ordered  that  houses  should  be  pulled  down 
apace;  but  the  fire  came  on  so  fast  that  little 
could  be  done.    "The  river  full  of  lighters  and 
boats  taking  in  goods;  and  good  goods  swim- 
ming about  in  the  water;  and  I  observed  that 
hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three  that  had 
the  goods  of  a  house  in,  but  tbero  was  a  pair 
of  virginals  in  it."    That  hot  September  evening 
was  spent  by  Pepys  upon  tho  water;  showers  of 
fire-drops  driviug  in  his  face;  fiery  flakes  shoot- 
ing  up   from  one  burning   house,   and  then 
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dropping  upon  another  some  five  or  six  houses  I  and  the  gentle  radiance  the  whole  world  of 
off,  and  betting  that  on  flame.  The  roofs  were  London  was  awake,  gazing  upon  the  conrlagra- 
in  many  streets  only  thatched;  the  walls  were  tion,  or  labouring  to  save  something  from  its 
mostly  of  timber.    Warehouses  in  Thames-Street  fury. 

were  "full  of  matter  for  burning;  "  being  stored  Evelyn  saw  the  fire  from  Uanksido  ou  the 
with  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  brandy  The  night  Sunday  afternoon;  and  on  the  Monday  he  rc- 
camo  on.  and  then  I'epys,  "from  a  little  ale-  turned  to  see  the  whole  south  part  of  the  city 
house  on  the  ISankside,"  saw  the  fire  grow,  and  ;  burning.    It  was  now  taking  hold  of  the  great 


HirNYAS  AKD   HIS  Ill.lXI)  DAlTOIITKIl  AT  THK   O  ATE  OF  I1KDFORD  GAOL. 


sin "  I  out  between  churches  and  houses  "in  n 
most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  rlamc,  not  like 
the  fine  flame  of  an  ordinary  fire."  And  there, 
as  it  grow  darker,  be  8aw  "as  only  one  entire 
arch  of  fire  from  this  to  the  other  side  the 
bridge,  and  in  a  bow  np  the  hill,  an  arch 
of  above  a  mile  long:  it  made  me  weep  to  see  it." 
Then  rose  the  moon;  shedding  a  soft  light  over 
the  doomed  city ;  and  amidst  the  terrible  glare 


cathedral,  which  was  surrounded  by  scaffolds 
for  its  repair.  The  noise,  ami  crackling,  and 
thunder  of  the  flames;  the  shrieking  of  women 
and  children;  the  hurry  of  people;  ami  the  fall  of 
towers,  houses,  and  churches,  was  like  a  hideous 
storm;  and  the  air  was  so  hot  and  inflamed, 
that  at  the  last  people  were  not  able  to  approach 
near,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  stand  still,  and 
let  the  dames  burn  on,  which  they  did,  for  near 
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two  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.    The  ' 
clouds  of  smoke  were  dismal,  and  reached,  upon 
computation,  near  fifty  miles  in  length.  "Thus 
I  left  it  this  afternoon  burning,  a  resemblance 
of  Sodom,  or  the  last  day."    On  Sunday,  the 
fourth,  Evelyn  saw  that  the  fire  had  reached 
as  far  as  the  Inner  Temple.   "All  Fleet  Street, 
the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate  Hill,  Warwick  I.ane, 
Newgate,  Paul's-chain,  Walling  Street,  now  flam- 
ing, and  most  of  it  reduced  to  ashes;  the  stones 
of  St.  Paul's  flew  like  grenadoes,  the  melting 
lead  running  down  the  streets  in  a 
stream,    and    the   very  pavements 
glowing  with  a  fiery  redness,  so  that 
no   horse,    nor  man,  was  able  to 
tread  upon  them,  aud  the  demolition 
had  stopped  all  the  passages,  so  that 
no  help  could  be  applied;  the  eastern 
wind  still  more  impetuously  driving 
the  flames  forward."    On  that  day 
the    houses    near  the  Tower  were 
blown  up,  and  the  same  judicious 
plan  was  pursued  in  other  places.' 
On  the  fifth,  the  Court  at  White- 
hall  was  in  unwonted  bustle.  The 
king  and  his  brother  had  set  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  personal  activity; 
and  gentlemen  now  took  charge  of 
particular  streets,  and  directed  the 
menus  of  extinguishing  the  flames. 
The  people   began  to  bestir  them- 
selves.    The    civic    authorities  no 
louger    rejected  the  advice,  which 
8onio  seamen  had  given  at  first,  to 
blow  up  the  houses  before  the  flames 
reached  them,  instead  of  attempting 
to  pull  them  down.  The  wind  abated. 
Large    gaps    were    made  in  the 
streets.  The  desolation  did  not  reach 
beyond  the  Temple  Westward,  nor 
beyond  Smithfield  on  the  North.    Three  days 
and  nights  of  agony  had  been  passed,  but  not 
more  than   eight  lives  had   been  lost.  Pepys 
at  last  lay  down  and  slept  soundly.    "It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  Bee  how  long  this  time  did 
look  6ince  Sunday,  having  been  always  full  of 
variety  of  actions,  and  little  sleep,  that  it  looked 
like  a  week  or  more,  and  I  had  forgot  almost 
the  day  of  the  week." 

The  other  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Fire 
(such  as  are  to  be  fonnd  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Observation  on  the  burning  of  London")  have 
little  pretension  to  pictnresqueness  of  details. 
There  is  one  passage  in  Baxter's  "Life,"  which, 
in  its  rapid  eloquence,  ie  as  impressive  as  Eve- 
lyn, and  is  more  truly  poetical  than  Dnden's 
vague  sublimities: — "It  was  a  sight  that  might  [ 

HI«torj  of  EogUud.  III. 


have  given  any  man  a  lively  sense  of  the  vanity 
of  this  world,  and  all  the  wpnlth  and  glory  of 
it,  and  of  the  future  conflagration  of  all  the 
world.  To  see  the  flames  mount  up  towards 
heaven  and  proceed  so  furiously  without 
restraint.  To  see  the  streets  filled  with  peoplo 
astonished,  that  had  scarce  sense  left  them  to 
lament  their  own  calamity.  To  see  the  fields 
filled  with  heaps  of  goods;  and  sumptuous 
buildings,  curious  rooms,  costly  furniture,  and 
household  stuffs,  yp»,  warehouses  and  furnished 


THE  MONUMENT. 

shops  and  libraries,  all  on  a  flame,  and  none 
durst  come  near  to  receive  anything.  To 
see  the  king  aud  nobles  ride  along  the  streets 
beholding  all  the  desolations,  and  could  not 
afford  the  least  relief.  To  6ee  the  air,  as  far 
as  could  be  beheld,  so  filled  with  the  smoke, 
that  the  sun  shone  through  it  with  a  colour  like 
blood,  yea,  even  when  it  was  setting  in  the 
West,  it  so  appeared  to  them  that  dwelt  on  the 
weBt  side  of  the  city.  But  the  dolefullost  sight 
of  all  was  afterwards,  to  see  what  a  ruinous 
confused  place  the  city  was,  high  chimneys  and 
steeples  only  standing  in  the  midst  of  cellars 
and  heapB  of  rubbish;  so  that  it  was  bard  to 
know  where  the  streets  had  been,  and  danger- 
ous, of  a  long  time,  to  pass  through  the  ruins, 
because  of  vaults,  aud  fire  in  them.    No  man 
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that  seeth  not  snch  a  thing  can  have  a  right  I  great  ones  received  the  visitation  in  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  dreadfalness  of  it."  J  spirit. —  Pepys  says,    that    Evelyn    told  him, 


Pepys  says,  —  "I  walked  into  the  town, 
and  find  Fenchnrch  Street,  Gracious  Street,  and 
Lumbard  Street  all  in  dust.  The  Exchange,  a 
sad  sight;  nothing  standing  there,  of  all  the 
statues  or  pillars,  but  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
picture  in  the  corner.  Into  Moore-fields ;  our 
feet  ready  to  bum,  walking  through  the  town 
upon  the  hot  coals,  and  find  that  full  of  people, 
and  poor  wretches  carrying  their  goods  there, 
and  everybody  keeping  his  goods  together  by 

themselves           And  now  all  being  pretty  well, 

I  took  boat  and  over  to  Southwark,  and  so  to 
Westminster,  thinking  to  shift  myself,  being  all 
in  dirt  from  top  to  bottom;  but  could  not 
there  find  any  place  to  buy  a  Bhirt  or  a  pair 
of  gloves,    Westminster   Hull    being    full  of 

people's  goods         A  sad  sight  to  see  how  the 

river  looks;  no  houses  nor  church  near  it,  to 

the  Temple,  where  it  stopped          But  Btrange 

it  is  to  sec  Clothworker's  Hall  on  fire  these 
three  days  and  nights  in  one  body  of  tlame;  it 
being  the  cellars  full  of  oyle." 

Whilst  indifferent  spectators  were  gazing  on 
the  fire  from  Bankside,  and  the  high  grounds 
on  the  South  of  the  Thames,  the  fields  on  the 
North  were  filled  with  houseless  men,  women, 
and  children.  "I  went,"  says  Evelyn,  "to- 
wards Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one  might 
have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  people,  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  dispersed  and  lying  along 
by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could  save  from 
the  fire,  deploring  their  loss;  and  though  ready 
to  perish  with  hunger  and  destitution,  yet  not 
asking  one  penny  for  relief." — There  were  liberal 
contributions  from  the  king,  and  the  nobility, 
and  the  clergy.  Collections  were  made  aud 
distributed  in  alms  to  the  most  needy.  But  the 
real  difficulty  must  have  been  to  ensure  a 
supply  of  food,  when  the  usual  channels  of 
interchange  were  choked  up.  Proclamations 
were  made  for  the  country  people  to  bring  in 
provisions.  Facilities  were  offered  to  the  people 
to  leave  the  ruins,  by  a  command  that  they 
should  be  received  in  all  cities  and  towns  to 
pursue  their  occupations;  and  that  such  reception 
should  entail  no  eveutual  burden  on  parishes. 
The  country  people  for  mile6  around  had  gazed 
upon  the  flames.  There  was  an  immense 
destruction  of  books;  aud  their  half-burnt 
leaves  were  carried  by  the  wind  even  as  far  as 
Windsor.  The  dense  cloud  of  smoke  shut  out 
the  bright  autumn  sun  from  the  harvest-field, 
and  upon  distant  roads  men  travelled  in  the 
shade.     The  extent  of  the  calamity  was  appa- 


"none  of  the  nobility  came  out  of  the  country 
at  all.  to  help  the  king,  or  comfort  him,  or 
prevent  commotions  at  this  fire."  Some  of  the 
insolent  courtiers  exulted  in  the  destruction: 
"Now  the  rebellious  city  is  ruined,  the  king  is 
absolute,  and  was  never  king  indeed  till  now." 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WRKW. 

One  profligate  "young  commander"  of  the 
fleet  "made  mighty  sport  of  it-,"  and  rejoiced 
that  the  corruption  of  the  citizens'  wives  might 
be  effected  at  reduced  cost.  But  the  inter- 
ruption to  industry  must  have  involved  even 
a  more  serious  loss  of  the  national  capital. 
Clarendon  explains  how  the  Plague  bad 
rendered  it  difficult  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
he  says  of  the  necessities  of  the  Crown,  in  1666, 
— "Now  this  deluge  by  fire  had  dissipated  the 
persons,  and  destroyed  the  houses  which  were 
liable  to  the  re-imbursement  of  all  arrears;  and 
the  very  stocks  were  consumed  which  should 
carry  on  and  revive  the  trade." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how,  with 
such  a  high  wind,  and  with  such  materials,  the 
conflagration  should  have  spread  so  rapidly; 
but  the  superstition  of  Borne,  and  the  political 
fanatism  of  others,  gave  rise  to  the  most  ab- 
surd stories.  Soon,  the  fire  was  attributed  to 
the  malice  of  Papists,  without  any  vestige  of 
proof  being  advanced,  and  on  the  Monument 
erected  to  perpetuate  the  occurrence  it  was 
recorded  that  "the  burning  of  this  Protestant 
city  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  treachery 
and  malice  of  the  Popish  faction,  in  order  to 
the  effecting  their  horrid  plot  for  the  extirpating 


Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  many  of  the  j  the  Protestant  religion  and  English  liberties, 
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and  to  introduce  popery  and  heresy."  This 
»«  stigmatized  by  Pope  in  the  well-known 
line, — 

"  Like  a  tall  bully  lifts  its  head  and  lies." 

This  part  of  the  inscription  was  effaced  in 
lttSO  by  order  of  the  civic  authorities.  Besides 
this,  it  was  set  forth  that  the  destruction  com- 
prised eighty-nine  churches;  the  city  gates; 
Guildhall ;  many  public  structures,  hospitals, 
■chooht,  and  libraries;  a  vast  number  of  stately 
edifices;  thirteen  thousand,  two  hundred  dwell- 
ing houses,  and  four  hundred  streets.  The 
extent  of  the  destruction  is  shown  in  the  plan, 


to  join  in  any  common  plans;  and  hence  the 
labour  of  modern  times  has  been  directed  to 
the  clearing  away,  at  immense  cost,  of  what  the 
Fire  had  cleared  away  in  less  than  a  week. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  prepared  a  plan  for 
rebuilding  the  city,  in  which  the  deformity  and 
inconveniences  of  the  old  town  were  remedied, 
by  enlarging  the  streets  and  lanes  and  by  mak- 
ing theui  to  run  as  parallel  as  was  possible;  by 
forming  the  most  public  places  into  large 
piazzas,  from  which  the  leading  thoroughfares 
were  to  radiate;  by  making  a  quay  along  the 
river  side;  and  by  making  the  principal  street 
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founded  upon  an  official  survey.  An  account, 
which  estimates  the  houses  burnt  at  twelve 
thousand,  values  them  at  an  average  rent  of 
twenty-five  pounds  a  year,  and  their  value,  at 
twelve  years'  purchase,  at  three  millions,  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  public  build- 
ings destroyed  are  valued  at  one  million,  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds:  the  private  goods 
at  the  same  rate.  With  other  items,  the  total 
amount  of  the  loss  is  cstin  atcd  at  seven  mil- 
lions, three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

Yet  the  immediate  loss  and  suffering  were 
counterbalanced  by  ultimate  good,  in  rebuilding 
the  city  with  better  materials  and  with  better 
•auitary  arrangements.  The  ultimate  benefit 
would  have  been  largely  increased  but  for 
the  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  selfishness  of 
of  the  citizen*,  who  could  not  be  induced 


ninety  feet  wide:  others,  sixty  feet;  and  the 
lanes,  thirty  feet;  to  the  exclusion  of  all  nar- 
row alleys  and  courts  without  thoroughfares. 
This  magnificent  conception,  however,  was  not 
to  be  realized,  but  the  marks  of  Wren's  genius 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Paul's  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  city  churches;  although  in  these,  and 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  cathedral,  the  archi- 
tect's plans  were  cut  down  to  save  expense. 

In  order  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 

social  life  of  England  at  this  period,  two  or  three 

representative  men  may  be  selected.    The  first 

is  a  well-to-do  London  citizen,  a  haberdasher; 

residing,  as  was  then  the  custom,  at  the  place 

of  business  within  the  metropolis.    The  house 

is  built  chiefly  of  timber,  and  has  the  appearance 

of  solidity  and  comfort.     The  shop  window  is 

mii 'ill  ami  low;  and  over  the  door  swings  the 
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sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Nearly  every  tra- 
der had  hi*  sign  at  that  period,  when  the 
houses  were  uot  numbered,  and  when  few  per- 
sons below  the  middle  class  could  read.  Within 
the  shop  there  is  a  goodly  stock  of  velvets, 
silks,  taffetas,  sarsneUi,  lace,  lawn,  hose,  gloves, 
and  similar  commodities ,  of  home  aud  foreign 
manufacture.     The  citizen,  though  a  man  of 


reputed  wealth,  attends  to  the  details  of  his 
own  business;  and  his  wife  personally  super- 
intends the  domestic  arrangements.  His  ordi- 
nary dress  consists  of  a  cloth  doublet,  open  in 
the  front,  to  display  the  neatly-worked  shirt  and 
lawn  scarf  with  lace  ends :  the  sleeves  of  the 
doublet  beiu'--  full  and  slashed  to  show  the  cam- 
bric of  the  shirt  sleeves.    Breeches,  stockings, 


shoes  with  buckles,  and  a  flowing  wig,  com- 
plete the  in-door  attire.  For  out-door  wear, 
the  sugar-loaf  hat,  relieved  by  an  ostrich 
feather;  a  short  cloak,  of  violet  or  other 
coloured  cloth ;  and  the  sword  with  its  richly- 
embroidered  belt,  are  provided.  The  wife  and 
daughters  wear  brocaded  silk  dresses,  looped 
up  to  display  the  quilted  petticoat.  The  ma- 
tron's neck  and  shoul- 
dets  are  decorously 
covered  with  a  starched 
kerchief,  aud  on  her 
head  is  the  French 
hood  of  the  day.  The 
younger  ladies'  hair  is 
worn  in  many  curls 
flowing  on  to  the  shoul- 
ders. The  floors  of  the 
dwelling  rooms  are  of 
oak,  highly  polished, 
and  dangerous  for  walk- 
ing to  the  uninitiated; 
aud  the  walls  are  wains- 
cotted  and  the  c<iling 
is  panelled  with  oak; 
giving  the  room  a 
somewhat  gloomy  ap- 
pearance. The  furni- 
ture is  massive;  but 
the  chairs  aud  couches 
do  not  invite  repose; 
the  former  especially 
having  high,  straight, 
narrow  backs ,  com- 
pelling the  sitter  to 
remaiu  upright  and 
stiff.  In  winter,  the 
hearth  blazes  with  huge 
billets  of  wood  aud  with 
sea-coal,  the  consump- 
tion of  which  is  increas- 
ing in  London ;  while 
in  summer,  the  open 
fire-place  is  decorated 
with  shrills  and  sweet- 
BUielling  herbs.  Through 
the  open  casement  a 
paved  court  is 
behind  the  house, 
in  the  centre  is  a  gay  flower  bed.  The 
court  is  overshadowed  by  tall  elm  trees,  and 
in  their  branches  a  number  of  birds  make 
pleasant  melody.  Ample  provision  exists  in  the 
house  for  family  and  neighbourly  entertain- 
ments, and  the  6toreB  of  good  cheer  aud  of 
linen  would  astonish  many  a  modem  house- 
wife.   Accompanying  the  citineu  on  a  ramble, 
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we  observe  the  general  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  their  ill-paved  condition,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  footpaths;  the  latter  giving  rise  to 
many  a  dispute  as  to  who  shall  take  the  wall 
ind  thus  avoid  the  splashing  of  the  lumbering  and 


COSTIME,  TIME 


clumsy  hackney  coaches.  Wooden  spouts  pro- 
ject from  all  the  houses,  for  carrying  off  the 
rain;  and  thus  the  streets  are  well-nigh  impas- 
sable to  foot  passengers  on  a  wet  day.  Sani- 
tary Arrangements  are  almost  unknown.  At 
many  shop  doors  well-dressed  persons  stand, 
expatiatiug  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  within, 
and    inviting    passers-by    to  enter.  Itinerant 


l  boo  IKON. 


vendors  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  beggars  almost  without 
number,  notwithstanding  the  Act  passed  in 
1662,  "for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor,"  and 
commonly  known  as  "The  Settlement  Act." 


The  city  churches  mostly  stand  in  their  respective 
graveyards,  swollen  with  the  interment  of  suc- 
cessive generations ;  and  on  the  walls  are  mural 
tablets  innumerable,  setting  forth  the  virtues  of 
deceased  citizens  and  their  dauies.     l'rior  to 


OF  CHAULKS  II. 


the  Fire,  the  city  merchants  assembled  in  Sir 
Thomas  (Jresham's  Ruyal  Exchange,  and  there 
might  be  seen  mingling  with  them  persons  of 


STAMPED  WKIOHT. 


strange  dress  and  of  uncouth  speech;  foreign 
traders,  come  in  person  to  dispose  of  their 
wares.  Bronzed  sea  captains  are  also  there; 
men  who  hare  crossed  the  Atlantic  more  than 
twice  or  thrice,  and  others  who  have  rounded 
the  perils  of  the  Cape  and  have  visited  India, 
and  even  China;  and  much  earnest  talk  takes 
place  respecting  commercial  ventures  to  those 
distant  regions. 

Looking  down  the  numerous  inn  yards  may  be 
seen  packhorses  and  waggons  being  laden  with 
merchandize  for  the  provincial  towns.  From 
Loudon  to  Birmingham  the  charge  is  seven 
pounds  a  ton,  and  to  Exeter  twelve  pounds. 
Caravans  and  stage  coaches  are  becoming  some- 
what numerous  within  one   huudred  miles  of 
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Loudon,  aud  weekly  journeys  are  performed  ami,  occasionally,  a  woman  more  quarrelsome 
between  it  ami  such  distant  places   as    York,    than  the  rest,  and   notably  given   to  scolding 


Chester,  and  Kxeter,  each  coach  currying  six 
passeugera,  requiring  forty  horses  on  the  road; 
aud    performing    the    distance  in    four  dayn 


BIT(  KI.KrtSIH  IlV   IN   "MMI  I.K  TIME 


fine    weather.     The  fare 


her  husband,  is  publicly  exhibited  wearing  the 
Hrank,  or  Scold's  bridle.  Another  mode  of 
punishment  is  the  Pillory;  and  a  third  the 
Stocks,  for  vagrants,  drunkards, 
and  idlers.  At  night ,  the 
streets  are  not  safe  to  be  tra- 
versed unless  several  pas- 
sengers keep  together  and  are 
well  armed,  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness and  to  the  number  of 
rough  characters  who  subsist 
on  plunder.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  There  are  frequent 
street  fights  between  the  servants 
of  foreign  ambassadors,  dis- 
puting for  a  passage  through 
a  narrow  place;  between  the 
followers  of  rival  noblemen; 
and  between  roysterers  from 
the  Court  and  the  authorities 
uf  the  City.  Parties  of  wild 
gallants,  heated  with  drink,  aud 
ready  for  any  mischief,  often 
scour  the  streets,  storm  the 
taverns,  break  the  wjpdows, 
deface  the  sign-boards,  upset 
the  watch,  attack  chance  pas- 
sengers, and  give  battle  to  any 
other  body  of  wild  spirits  with 
to  any    one  of  |  whom  they  chance  to  meet.  The  City  apprentices 


are  as  turbuleut  as  ever,  and  as  ready  to  revolt 
against  all  authority;  delighting  to  demolish 
the  pillory,  to  burn  the  stocks,  to  cudgel  the 


in 

these  towns  is  forty  shillings  in  Summer  and 
forty-five  shillings  in  Winter.     Next  to  Lon- 
don, the  chief  provincial  towns  are  Bristol,  for 
shipping,  and  Norwich, 
for  manufactures.  Af- 
ter those,  come  York, 
Exeter ,  Manchester, 
Leeds,    Sheffield,  and 
Birmingham.  Liverpool 
i6  but  slowly  rising,  with 
n  population  of  fourthou- 
sand ,    engaged  chiefly 
in    trade  with  Ireland 
and  the  sugar  colonies. 

In  Chepe,  at  Aid- 
gate,  ami  at  other  points 
within  the  city,  are  foun- 
tains or  conduits,  to 
which  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  resort  for 
the  supply  of  water,  and 

which  are  favourite  rendezvous  for  gossips,  watchmen,  to  pelt  and  hoot  the  civic  grandees, 
Disputes  ore  sometimes  heard  for  precedence,  |  aud    to    play    all    km. is   of  mad  and  stupid 


LIVERPOOL  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    ( FROM  AN  OLD  PRINT.) 
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rbicb  have  to  bo  settled  by  the  parish  beadle;  1  pranks. 
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For  another  side  of  the  Rocial  picture  it  is 
needful  In  accompany  a  West-end  courtier. 
Hia  coach  is  a  clumsy  and  uneasy  contrivance, 
without  springs;  the  driver  riding  upon  the 
horse.  Glass  windows  to  the  coaches  have  only 
just  been  introduced,  and  Lady  Peterborough 


mets,  and  irreat  boots  of  untanned  hide.  The 
infantry  carry  musket*;,  weighing  nearly  Iwenty 
pounds,  the  barrels  of  which  are  three  feet 
long.  There  are  pikemeii  with  weapons  sixteen 
feet  in  length;  the  s»aff  being  made  of  ash. 
Some  of   the    musketeers   arc    provided  with 


BRAKK,  OR  SfOLn'fi  BKIDI.K. 


ridim?  in  one,  being  anxious  to  speak  to  an 
acquaintance  who  was  passing,  thrust  her  head 
through  the  window,  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
glass.  To  endeavour  to  stop  the  excessive 
gilding  and  ornamentation  of  coaches,  an  order 
in  Council  was  issued,  which,  however,  failed, 


bayonets,  having  wooden  hilts  to  fit  into  the 
barn  l.  (Charles  introduced  the  nucleus  of  a 
standing  army,  under  the  name  of  a  royal 
gllMd;  but  not  without  suspicion  anil  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people.)  Arrived  at 
Whitehall,  a  number  of  gay  courtiers  and  well- 


COACH,  TIME  or  CHARLES  II. 


like  most  sumptuary  enactment*.  Near  St.  Cle- 
ment Danes'  Church,  in  the  Strand,  is  a  high 
Maypole,  and  football  is  often  played  here.  The 
housrs  are  detached  and  scat:ered.  The  space 
down  to  the  river  is  mostly  occupied  by 
gardens  surrounding  the  mansions  of  the  no- 
bility. On  the  other  side,  beyond  Covent  Gar- 
den, spreads  the  open  country.  A  company  of 
troops  are  on  their  way  to  the  Tower.  The 
cavalry  wear  back  and  breast  plates,  pot  hel- 


dressed  ladies  are  seen  conversing  in  groups 
or  promenading;  their  talk  not  being  of  the 
cleanest,  nor  often  free  from  blasplumy.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  maintain  his  standing  at  Court 
unless  he  constantly  invents  some  new  witti- 
cism, or  lampoon ,  or  form  of  oath.  In  the 
gay  and  frivolous  cmwd,  one  exquisite  is  com- 
placently surveying  his  features  in  a  small 
hand -mirror.  Another,  leisurely  combs  his 
long  and  scented  hair.    All  are  dr.  ssed  in  the 
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extreme  of  fashion  of  the  day.  Their  doublets 
are  of  silk,  satin,  or  velvet ;  of  the  richest 
colours.  The  newly-devised  "petticoa)  breeches" 
are  worn  by  most;  garments  ornamented  with 
ribbons  up  to  the  pockets  and  round  the  waist- 


A  HANDY  OF  Til  K  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (FltoM 
AN  ILLUSTRATED  BRO A D8I DK  OK  1616.) 

band.  A  rich  scarf  is  worn  round  the  waist; 
tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  side.  Over  the 
doublet  is  thrown  a  camlet  cloak  with  gold 
buttons;  worn  jauntily  on  one  shoulder,  Silk 
stockings  and  low  shoes,  decorated  with  large 
bows;  or  boots,  fringed  with  lace;  and  the 
sugar-loaf  hat  and  plumes,  with  a  rich  shoulder 
belt  and  long  sword,  complete  the  costume. 
The  ladies  wear  full  and  flowing  draperies  of 
rich  satins  and  velvets,  with  long  trains.  Con- 
siderably more  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are 
displayed  than  was  deemed  comely  in  the  Com- 
monwealth times,  bo  that  a  wit  of  the  period 
remarked  that  the  ladies'  dresses  began  too 
late  and  ended  too  soon.  Fans  of  ostrich  and 
other  rare  feathers  are  used.  Black  patches 
upon  the  face  are  worn;  the  shapes  and  posi- 
tions of  which  change  almost  every  day; 
affording  constant  subject  to  the  satirists,  one 
of  whom  in  a  poem  entitled  "Wit  Restored," 
printed  in  1658,  describes  a  lady,  thus, — 

"  Her  patches  are  of  every  cut, 
For  pimples  and  for  scars; 
Here's  all  the  wandering  planets'  signs, 
And  some  of  the  fixed  stars 


Already  gummed,  to  make  them  stick, — 
They  need  no  other  sky." 

Some  of  the    ladies    wear   masks  of  black 

velvet,  covering  the  eyes  and  nose.  Owing  to 
the  coarse  and  sensuous  plays  brought  upon 
the  stage,  no  lady  pretending  to  decorum  goes 
to  a  new  play  until  Bhe  has  learned  that  this 
can  be  done  with  decency;  but  some,  whose 
morbid  curiosity  is  stronger  than  their  delicacy, 
|  go  at  first,  only  wearing  masks  for  the  sake  of 
appearances.  The  king  and  court  dine  in  public, 
and  the  spectators  look  down  into  the  Ban- 
i  quetting  Hall  from  the  gall<  ry.  Around  the 
!  walls  are  choice  paintings  by  Rubens,  Teniers, 
I  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  ami  Holbeiu  ;  with  spe- 
cimens of  the  early  Italian  masters.  The  centre 
|  of  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  large  and  magni- 
j  ficent  Persian  carpet.  A  large  sideboard  is 
decorated  with  massive  plate.  On  a  raised  dais 
the  king  and  his  immediate  favourites  dine.  In 
the  palace,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
the  furniture  has  the  appearance  of  much 
splendour.  Numerous  specimens  of  cabinets, 
wardrobes,  and  clockcases  are  met  with,  exhibit- 
ing the  beautiful  workmanship  known  as  Mur- 
queterie.  The  bedsteads  are  large  and  lofty, 
and  are  often  elaborately  carved  and  furnished. 
Cheval  looking-glasses  are  sometimes  seen. 
Embroidery  is  the  staple  ornament  for  hangings; 
but,  occasionally,  landscapes  are  seen  upon  the 
walls.  Framed  pictures  are  not  infrequent. 
The  violin,  the  flute,  and  the  spinnet  are  com- 
mon; and  the  usual  indoor  sports  are  cards, 
billiards,  chess,    basset,   and    ninepins;  while 


LADY'S  FACE  WITH  l'ATCHBS. 

tennis  and  bowls  are  played  out  of  doors.  In 
Pall  Mall,  the  sport  of  driving  a  ball  through 
a  noose  hung  from  a  kind  of  gallows,  is  very 
popular. 

A  third  side  of  the  picture  may  be  viewed  in 
the  company  of  a  country  gentleman,  who,  lor 
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the  second  or  third  titue  in  his  life,  has  conic 
to  the  metropolis  on  business.  Before  leaving 
home  he  made  his  will,  and  set  all  his  affairs 
in  order,  for  a  long  journey  is  beset  with 
many  perils,  and  if  he  returns  home  safely  he 
will  have  sufficient  to  talk  about  for  months 
ami  years  to  come.  Having  transacted  his 
business  he  returns  to  the  West  of  England  by 
the  Exeter  coach,  which  leaves  the  Blue  Boar 
in  Molhorn  at  four  o'clock  every  Wednesday, 
lwo  or  three  miles  out  of  Loudon  the  roads 


TIIK  IMME  OF  PALI.  MAIL. 

begin  to  look  threatening;  the  mud  lying 
deep  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  track.  When 
a  vehicle  is  met,  it  is  a  question  of  patience,  or 
of  strength,  or  of  loudest  abuse,  as  to  which 
shall  yield.  In  Winter,  the  country  markets 
arc  sometimes  inaccessible  for  weeks  together, 
so  that  there  may  be  in  one  place  a  glut  of 
commodities,  for  want  of  which  other  places, 
not  far  off,  suffer  greatly.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  the  country  gentleman  was  High  Sheriff, 
and  had  to  meet  the  Assize  judges  at  the 
boundary  of  the  shire,  although  he  had  ten 
horses  to  his  carriage,  they  could  scarcely  drag 
it  through  the  bog.  Like  many  others  of  his 
own  position,  he  thinks  that  the  existing  con- 
dition of  the  poor  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  he 
knows  not  what  can  be  done,  union  the  Act 
just  passed  (13  and  14  Ok  IL,  0.  12)  may 
remedy  it.  By  this  Statute,  any  two  justices, 
on  complaint  made  by  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  within  forty  days  of  the  arrival  of  a 
new  comer  in  the  parish,  may  remove  him  by 
force  to  the  parish  whore  he  was  laat  legally  ^ 
settled,  unless  he  rents  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds 
a  year,  or  can  givo  security  airainst  being  bur-  | 

ilutufjr  ol  Luflkiid.  III. 


densomc  to  the  parish.  Respecting  wages,  we 
learn  that  common  labourers,  fellers  of  wood, 
ditchers,  and  thrashers,  earn  four  pence  a  day 
with  their  food,  and  eight  pence  without  it; 
wheat  is  fifty  shillings  a  quarter,  though  mut- 
ton is  only  two  pence  a  pound.  Our  country 
friend  has  brought  with  him,  as  a  present  for 
his  dame,  a  pair  of  embroidered  gloves  and  six 
pairs  of  plain  gloves,  at  a  cost  of  forty  shillings ; 
also  a  melon,  for  which  ho  gave  six  pence  as  a 
grca  rarity.  Ho  has  invested  three  pounds  in 
a  new  periwig,  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  in  a  camlet 
suit  made  by  a  Court 
tailor ;  but  his  cousin  at 
Court  has  had  a  silk  suit 
richly  embroidered,  which 
cost  two  hundred  pounds. 
He  heard  while  in  town 
of  a  strange,  outlandish 
herb,  called  "tea,"  which 
is  slowly  coming  into  use 
among  the  great;  and  that 
when  the  East  India  Com- 
pany wanted  to  make  a 
present  to  the  king,  they 
could  only  obtain  two 
pounds  and  two  ounces  of 
this  herb,  for  which  they 
paid  eighty-five  shillings. 
Me  has  found  also  in  this 
visit  to  London  that  coffee 
ami  chocolate  are  superseding  the  fiery  and 
heavy  liquors  which  used  to  be  drunk  at  every 
meal,  but  he  intends  to  uphold  the  ancient 
customs  of  his  own  home,  where  he  reigns 
supreme  and  dispenses  rongh  and  ready- 
justice  to  the  neighbourhood,  depending  for 
information  as  to  the  outside  world,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  affairs  in  London,  upon  the  weekly 
newsletter  sent  by  a  hireling  scribe  in  London, 
who  thus  retails  the  gossip  and  scandal  of 
Court  and  City. 

The  chief  places  of  resort  for  such  news- 
mongers were  the  coffee-houses,  then  coming 
into  vogue,  and  of  which  Lord  Macaulay 
remarks  in  the  able  summary  of  the  state  of 
England,  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
History; — "The  coffee  house  must  not  be  dis- 
minsed  with  a  cursory  mention.  It  might 
indeed  at  that  time  have  been  not  improperly 
called  a  most  important  political  institution. 
Nil  Parliament  had  sat  for  years.  The  muni- 
cipal council  of  ihe  City  had  ceased  to  speak 
the  iscuse  of  the  citizens.  Public  meetings, 
harangues,  rcHolutions,  and  the  rest  of  the  mo- 
il tii  machinery  of  agiutmu  had  not  yet  come 
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into  fashion.  Nothing  resembling  the  modern  ;  strong  and  general,  to  enforce  a  regulation  of 
newspaper  existed.    In  such  circumstances  the  [  which  the  legality  might  well   be  questioned. 


coffee  houses  were  the  chief  organs  through 
which  the  public  opinion  of  the  metropolis 
vented  itself.  The  first  of  these  establishments 
had  been  set  up,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, by  a  Turkey  merchant ,  who  had 
acquired  among  the  Mahometans  a  taste  for 
their  favourite  beverage.  The  convenience  of 
being  able  to  make  appointments  in  any  part 
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OniOlNAL  EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 

of  the  town,  and  of  being  able  to  pass  even- 
ings socially  at  a  very  small  charge,  was  so 
great  that  the  fashion  spread  fast.  Every  man 
of  the  upper  or  middle  class  went  daily  to  his 
coffee  house  to  learn  the  news  and  to  discuss 
it.  Every  coffee  honse  had  one  or  more  ora- 
tors to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened  with 
admiration,  and  who  soon  became,  what  the 
journalists  of  our  own  time  have  been  called,  a 
Fourth  Estate  of  the  realm.  The  court  had 
long  seen  with  uneasiness  the  growth  of  this 
new  power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had  been 
made,  during  Dauby 's  adminisi  ration,  to  close 
the  coffee  houses.  But  men  of  all  parties 
missed  their  usual  places  of  resort  so  much  that 
there  was  an  universal  outcry.  The  government 
did  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a  feeling  so 


Since  that  time  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and 
during  those  years  the  number  and  influence  of 
the  coffee  honses  had  been  constantly  increas- 
ing. Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coffee  house 
was  that  which  especially  distinguished  London 
from  other  cities ;  that  the  coffee  house  was  the 
Londoner's  home,  and  that  those  who  wished  to 
find  a  gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  whether 
he  lived  in  Fleet  Street  or  Chancery 
Lane,  but  whether  he  frequented  the 
Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.  Nobody  was 
excluded  from  these  places  who  laid 
down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  Yet  every 
rank  and  profession,  and  every  shade 
of  religious  and  political  opinion,  had 
its  own  head  quarters.  There  were 
houses  near  Saint  James's  Park  where 
fops  congregated,  their  heads  and 
shoulders  covered  with  black  or  flaxen 
wigs,  not  less  ample  than  those  which 
are  now  worn  by  the  Chancellor  and 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  wig  came  from  Paris; 
and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man's ornaments,  his  embroidered 
coat,  his  fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel 
which  upheld  his  pantaloons.  The 
conversation  was  in  that  dialect  which, 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  fashionable  circles,  continued  in 
the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to 
excite  the  mirth  of  theatres.  The 
atmosphere  was  like  that  of  a  per- 
fumer's shop.  Tobacco  in  any  other 
form  than  that  of  richly  scented  snnff 
was  held  in  abomination.  If  any 
clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of  the 
house,  called  for  a  pipo,  the  sneers 
of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short  answers 
of  the  waiters  soon  convinced  him  that  he 
had  better  go  somewhere  else.  Nor,  indeed, 
would  he  have  had  far  to  go.  For,  in  general, 
the  coffee  rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like  a 
guardroom;  and  strangers  sometimes  expressed 
their  surprise  that  so  many  people  should  leave 
their  own  firesides  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal 
fog  and  stench.  Nowhere  was  the  smoking 
more  constant  than  at  Will's.  That  celebrated 
house,  situated  between  Covent  Garden  and 
Bow  Street,  was  sacred  to  polite  letters.  There 
the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice  and  the 
unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was  a  faction 
for  Pcrrault  and  the  modems,  a  faction  for 
Boileau  and  the  ancients.  Ono  group  debated 
whether  'Paradise  Lost'  ought  not  to  have  been 
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in  rhyme.  To  another  an  envious  poetaster 
demonstrated  that  'Venice  Preserved'  ought  to 
have  been  hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no 
roof  was  a  greater  variety  of  figures  to  be  seen. 
Karls  in  stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cas- 
socks and  bands,  pert  Templars,  sheepish  lads 
from  the  Universities,  translators  and  index 
makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze.  The  great 
press  was  to  get  near  the  chair  where  John 
Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was  always 
in  the  wannest  nook  by  the  lire ;  in  summer  it 


TEAPOT,  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (IIIOM 
marryat's  "I'OTTEUY." 

ttood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  him,  and  to 
hear  his  opinion  of  Racine's  last  tragedy  or  of 
Bussicu's  treatise  on  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a 
privilege.  A  pinch  from  his  snuff  box  was  an 
honour  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  a  young 
enthusiast.  There  wore  coffee  houses  where  the 
first  medical  men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor 
John  Radclifle,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose  to 
the  largest  practice  in  London,  caiuo  daily,  at 
the  hour  when  the  Exchange  was  full,  from  his 
house  in  Bow  Street,  then  a  fashionable  part 
of  the  capital,  to  liarraway's  and  was  to  be 
found,  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apotheca- 
ries, at  a  particular  table.  There  were  Puritan 
coffee  houses  where  no  oath  was  beard,  and 
where  lank  haired  men  discussed  election  and 
reprobation  through  their  noses;  Jew  coffee 
houses  where  dark -eyed  money  changers  from 
Venice  and  from  Amsterdam  greeted  each 
other;  and  Popish  coffee  houses  where,  as  good 
Protestants  believed,  Jesuits  planned,  over  their 
enp*,  another  great  tire,  and  cast  silver  bullets 
to  shoot  the  King." 

Jn  the  winter  of  1683 — 81,  a  severe  frost 
occurred  and  a  fair  was  held  on  the  Thames. 
Similar  frosts  are  recorded  in  the  years  1092, 
1281.  1561.  and  1608.  The  one  now  referred 
•a>   lasleu  Irom  tbu   beginning   of  December, 


1683,  to  February  5,  1684;  and  Evelyn  has  left 
in  his  Diary  particulars  of  the  scene,  besides 
which,  sundry  ballads  and  broadsheets  were 
printed,  some  of  them  upon  the  ice,  and  copies 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Ashmolean  and  British 
Museums  and  in  some  rare  private  collections. 

John  Browne,  "Chirurgion  in  Ordinary  to 
his  Majesty,"  published  in  1684,  a  little  work 
entitled,  "Charisma  Basilicon,"  with  particulars 
of  the  appointed  ceremony  of  '•touching"  for 
the  king's  evil,  and  a  list  of  the  persons 
touched  by  Charles  II.  during  each  year, 
amounting  to  ninety-two  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  seven,  from  1660  to  1682.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  when  two  years  of  age,  was  brought 
by  bis  parents  to  Queen  Anne  to  be  touched, 
and  the  medal  or  "touch-piece"  then  hung 
round  his  neck  was  left  to  Dr.  Taylor,  prebend 
of  Westminster,  and  by  him  was  bequeathed 
to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  whoso  possession 

I  it  remained  in  1798.  Subsequently  to  the  royal 
touch,  Johnson  had  to  undergo  a  painful  opera- 

|  tion,  which  greatly  disfigured  the  lower  part  of 
his  face. 

In  a  work  published  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
to  Queen  Mary;  entitled  "The  Compleat  Eng- 
lish Physiciair,  or,  the  Druggist's  Shop  opened; 
explicating  all  the  particulars  of  which  Medi- 
cines at  this  day  are  composed  and  made,"  the 
following  are  included  among  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  remedies:  —  acornB;  adders'  tongues; 
bats;  badgers;  bird-lime;  bones;  cat*;  copper; 
clay;  deer's  bom;  earthworms;  feathers;  frogs; 
gold;  gunpowder;  glass;  hedgehogs;  hyenas; 
ivory;  mummy;  polecat;  rhinoceros  horn;  sea- 
coal;  soot;  snails;  Bpongo;  verdigris;  urine; 
and  vitriol. 

In  forming  a  conception  of  the  England  of 
a  former  day,  it  is  ncodful  to  divest  the  mind  of 
modern  and  local  surroundings.  The  general 
configuration  of  the  country  two  hundred  years 
ago,  of  course,  was  the  same  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  most  of  the  cathedrals  and  castles 
that  still  adorn  the  landscape  were  standing 
then  as  they  do  now;  but  60tue  old  towns  have 
dwindled,  and  almost  vanished,  whilo  many  more 
have  sprung  into  existence.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions  the  street  architecture  has  entirely 
changed,  and  the  very  nomenclature  has  also 
changed,  so  that  localities  are  with  difficulty  to 
be  recognized,  and  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  much  antiquarian  lore  are  needed  to 
call  up  the  social  England  of  former  centuries. 
Vast  forests  and  wide-spreading  moors  and  f«ns 
have  been  gradually  reclaimed  and  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  great  centres  of  industry 
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have  been  formed  in  the  midst  of  what  were 
pathless  wilds.    Agriculture  was  in  a  rude  and 
imperfect  state.    The  arable  and  pasture  land 
was  probably  not  moro  than  half    the  entire 
area  of  the  kingdom;  the  rest  was  heath,  warren, 
swamp,  and  forest,  in  which  deer,  rabbits,  and 
game  innumerable,  and  vast  Hocks  of  wild  fowl, 
with  eagles,  bustards,  and  cranes  were  to  be 
found.    Gregory  King  computed,  iu  1696,  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats 
and  beans  annually  grown,  was  less  than  ten 
millions  of  quarters.     Winter  feed  for  cattle 
ami  sheep  waB  then  unknown,  and  they  were 
killed  and  salted  iu  great  numbers  when  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  and  salted  meat,  with  game 
and  fish,  formed  the  staple  of  the  food  among 
the  gcutry   during   tho  winter   months.  The 
ancient  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  continued  to  be 
worked,  although  not  to  the  extent  which  modern 
cutcrpriso  has   attempted;    and   the   veins  of 
copper  in  the  same  locality  were  wholly  neglected. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  beds  of  iron  ore  and 
the  proximity  of  the  coal  deposits,  the  manu- 
facture did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons,  and 
that  of  an  inferior  description;   but  the  con- 
sumption of  coal   within   tho  metropolis  had 
increased  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  by  tho  last  year  of  this  reign,  when,  ac- 
cording  to   tho   most  careful   and  reasonable 
estimates,  its  population  was  about  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  the  customs'  duties   collected  there 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred   and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.    In  1685,  one  Edward 
Heming  obtained  letters  patent  for.  the  exclusive 
privilege   of  lighting   the  City  by  night,  by 
means  of  a  lantern  placed  before  every  tenth 
door  on  moonless  nights  from  Michaelmas  to 
Lady-flay,  from  six  until  twelve  o'clock.  This 
afforded  some"  measure  of  the  security  so  sorely 
needed  against  the  hordes  of  thieves  and  bullies 
who  infested  Whitefriars  and  other  neighbour- 
hoods, issuing  forth  in  the  evening  to  waylay, 
plunder,  and,  if  resisted,  to  murder,  unprotected 
travellers.    The  postal  facilities  were  but  few; 
the  chief  mails  arriving  and  departing  ouly  on 
alternate  days,  and  the  remote  towns  and  vil- 
lages being  very  irregularly  supplied.    The  Post 
Office  had  a  monopoly  for  furnishing  post  horses 
on  the  roads.    An  enterprising  London  citizen, 
William  Dockwray,  established  at  great  cost  a 
penny  post,  to  deliver  parcels  and  letters  six 
times  daily  in  tho  city  and.  four  times  in  the 
suburbs,  but  he  was  opposed  and  hindered,  first 
by  the  porters,  whoso  craft  was  endangered,  and 
then  by  the  duke  of  York,  upon  whom  tho  nctt 
proceeds  of  the  Post  Office  had  been  settled, 
and  who  successfully  invoked   the  aid  of  the 


law  courts  to  protect  his  monopoly,  which  yielded 
nearly  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  lone  of  public  feeling  and  the  condition 
of  public  morals  and  manners  are  too  plainly 
indicated  in  the  existing  literature.    Masters  were 
iu  the  habit  of  heating  their  servants  for  trifling 
faults.    PepyB  records  several  instances  of  his 
female  domestics  being  thus  treated,  and  then 
shut  up  in  the  cellar  for  tho  night;  and  this 
in  a  way  betokening  frequency  and  commonness. 
Pupils  were  severely  scourged  at  school,  and 
husbands  of  decent  station  were  not  ashamed  to 
beat  their  wives.    The  pillory  and  whipping 
wore  freely  resorted  to  with  criminals  of  both 
sexes.    Tho  prisons  were  hells  upon  earth,  and 
became  forcing  houses  of  atrocious  crimes  and 
of  loathsome  diseases.    Brutal  and  cruel  sports 
were  common,  and  the  public  sentiment  became 
lower  year  by  year.    Yet,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
remarks, — "  In  spite  of  evidence,  many  will  still 
image  to  themselves  the  England  of  the  Stuarts 
as  a  more  pleasant  country  than  the  England 
in  which  we  live.    It  may  at  first  sight  seem 
strange  that  society,  whilo  constantly  moving 
forward  with  eager  speed,  should  bo  constantly 
looking  backward  with  tender  regret.    But  these 
two  propensities,  inconsistent  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, can  easily  be  resolved  into  the  same  prin- 
ciple.   Both  spring  from  our  impatience  of  the 
state  in  which  we  actually  arc.    That  impatience, 
whilo    it   stimulates    us   to   surpass  preceding 
generations,  disposes  us  to  overrate  their  happi- 
ness.   It  is,  in  some  sense,  unreasonable  and 
ungrateful  in  us  to  be  constantly  discontented 
with  a  condition  which  is  constantly  improving. 
But,  in  truth,  there  is  constant  improvement 
precisely  because  thero  is  constant  discontent. 
If  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present, 
we  should  cease  to  contrive,  to  labour,  and  to 
save  with  a  view  to  the  future     And   it  is 
natural  that,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  present, 
we  should  form  a  too  favourable  estimate  of  the 
past. 

"In  truth  we  are  under  a  deception  similar 
to  that  which  misleads  the  traveller  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  Beneath  the  caravan  all  is 
dry  and  bare:  but  far  in  advance,  and  far  in 
the  rear,  is  the  semblance  of  refreshing  waters. 
The  pilgrims  hasten  forward  and  find  nothing 
but  sand  where,  an  hour  before,  they  had  seen 
a  lake.  They  turn  their  eyes  and  see  a  lake 
where,  an  hour  before,  they  were  toiling  through 
sand.  A  similar  illusion  seems  to  haunt  nations 
through  every  stage  of  the  long  progress  from 
poverty  and  burbarism  to  the  highest  degree  of 
opulence  and  civilization.    But  if  wo  resolutely 
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chase  the  mirage  backward,  we  shall  find  it 
recede  before  us  into  the  regions  of  fabulous 
antiquity.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  {date  the 
golden  age  of  Kngland  in  times  when  noblemen 
were  destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  modern  footman,  when 


benefited  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  to  talk  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
the  time  when  Kngland  was  truly  merry  Kng- 
land, when  all  c lasso  were  hound  together  by 
brotherly  sympathy,  when  ihe  rich  did  not 
grind  the  faces  of  the  jsjor,  and  when  the  poor 
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farmers  and  shopkeepers  breakfasted  on  loaves 
the  very  sight  of  which  wonhl  raise  a  riot  in 
a  modem  workhouse,  when  men  died  faster  in 
the  purest  country  air  than  they  now  die  in  the 
moat  pestilent  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when 
men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  our  towns  than 
they  now  die  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  We  too 
shall,  in  our  turn,  be  outstripped,  and  in  our 
turn  be  envied.  It  may  well  be,  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshire 
may'  think  himself  miserably  paid  with  fifteen 
shillings  a  week;  that  the  carpenter  at  Green- 
wich may  receive  ten  shillings  a  day;  that 
labouring  men  may  be  as  little  used  to  dine 
with  mil  meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread; 
th.it  sanitary  police  and  medical  discoveries  may 
have  added  several  more  years  to  the  average 
length  of  human  life;  that  numerous  comforts 
and  luxuries  which  are  now  unknown,  or  con- 
fined to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
diligent  and  thrifty  working  man.  And  yet  it 
may  then  be  the  mode  to  assert  that  the  increase 
of  wealth   and   the   progress  of  science  have 


did  not  envy  the  splendour  of  the  rich." 
(History,  i.  121.) 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Political  history  oj  the  Rtttorttt'xon .  Chavi/e  in 
the  )H>/rular  Sentiment.  Causes.  The  Hutch 
threaten  I*ondon.  Panic.  Aural  watte  and 
peculation.  Fall  of  Vtartndon.  Worth  of  his 
Hittorjf.  The  Cabinet  "C"«/«//."  Andrew 
Marvell :  His  Patriotism.  Pnnidshiji  for 
Milton.  ''Paradise  Lost."  Death  of  Milton. 
Dearth  of  Literature. 

ad.  1C67— 1671. 
The  political  history  of  the  Restoration  pe- 
riod is  inexpressibly  wearisome  and  contempt- 
ible. Of  Court  intrigues,  of  party  squabbles, 
of  political  tergiversation,  of  literary  profligacy, 
of  unchecked  waste  and  mal-administration,  of 
jobbery  and  simony,  there  were  instances  almost 
without  number  and  more  than  enough  has 
already  been  written  concerning  these.  king 
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anil  court,  government  and  Parliament,  the  | 
church  and  the  judges  were  all  tainted,  with 
but  here  and  there  a  noble  exception;  and  the 
hollowness,  tho  falsehood,  the  cunning,  the  greed, 
the  hard-heartedness,  the  flippancy,  the  lewd- 
ness, and  the  deep  rillany  of  that  age  are  too  noto- 
rious for  proof  to  be  needed.  Harlots  flaunted  in 
the  palace;  a  tide  of  corruption  threatened  to  flood 
the  land;  justice  was  openly  sold;  sinecurists 
reimbursed  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  their 
nominal  offices  by  wholesale  and  shameless  rob- 
bery of  the  public  funds;  monopolists  became 
gorged  with  wealth  while  thousands  starved; 
along  the  highways  to  royal  favour  pimps  and 
panders  crawled;  men  of  all  ranks  bribed  and 
were  bribed ;  England  was  fast  sinking  to  the 
condition  of  a  third-rate  power,  and  her  king 
contentedly  became  the  puppet  and  the  pensioner 
of  France.  A  full  recital  would  be  odious  and 
humiliating;  yet  the  country  had  to  pass  through 
the  foul  sty  of  the  Restoration  ere  the  Glorious 
Revolution  was  attained. 

In  less  than  five  years  the  government  had 
become  unpopular.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  frantic  loyalty  of  the  Restoration-days 
could  last.  Such  excitement  was  certain  to  be 
followed  by  a  corresponding  reaction.  Besides 
this,  however,  there  were  at  work  certain  direct 
causes.  Royalist  gentlemen,  who  had  sacri- 
ficed everything  for  their  monarch,  naturally 
expected  a  recompense  for  what  they  had  lost 
during  the  late  troubles,  and  they  were  dis- 
appointed and  indignant  to  find  their  just  claims 
passed  by  in  favour  of  court  parasites  who  had 
done  and  dared  nothing  for  the  Stuarts.  It 
was  bitterly  remarked  that  one-half  of  the  sums 
spent  upon  concubines  and  buffoonB  would 
gladden  the  hearts  of  many  old  Cavaliers,  who, 
after  cutting  down  their  ancestral  oaks  and 
melting  treasured  family  plate  to  help  the  good 
cause,  were  left  to  wander  in  threadbare  suits, 
sometimes  not  knowing  how  to  procure  a  meal. 
Then  the  marriage  of  Charles  to  Catherine  of 
Kraganza  was  not  popular;  and  the  murmurs 
increased  as  the  years  rolled  on  without  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  The  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  of  the  capture  of  which  all  English- 
men were  proud,  whatever  their  opinion  of  Crom- 
well, aroused  general  indignation ;  and  Pepys 
records, — "It  is  strange  how  everybody  now  a- 
days  reflect  upon  Oliver,  and  commend  him, 
what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  all  the 
neighbour  princes  fear  him ;  while  here  a 
prince,  come  in  with  all  the  love  and  prayers 
and  good  liking  of  his  people,  who  have  given 
greater  signs  of  loyalty  and  willingness  to  serve 
him  with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done  by 


any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  ib  a 
miracle  what  man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much 
in  so  little  time.' 

Beside  these  things,  the  war  with  the  Dutch 
contributed  to  foster  discontent.  At  first  the 
war  promised  to  be  successful,  for  on  June  8, 
1665,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated  off  Lowestoft, 
but  it  proved  only  a  barren  victory.  In  tho 
following  year  Prance  and  Holland  coalesced, 
and  the  English  scarcely  held  their  own  around 
the  coast.  The  expenses  of  the  war  increased, 
and  pressed  very  heavily.  The  large  sums  voted 
by  the  Commons  were  intercepted  by  Court 
favourites  and  panders,  or  were  misappropriated 
by  rascally  purveyors  and  by  corrupt  officials, 
while  the  ships  of  war  rotted,  the  stores  were 
purloined,  the  dockyards  and  harbours  were  left 
unguarded,  and  the  Dutch  insolently  sailed  up 
the  Medway  and  burned  the  ships  lying  at 
Chatham.  It  was  said  that  at  the  very  time  of  this 
national  humiliation,  Charles  was  amusing  him- 
self with  the  ladies  of  his  seraglio  in  hunting  a 
moth  that  had  chanced  to  fly  into  the  supper 
room.  Then  was  justice  done  to  the  late  Pro- 
tector, even  by  those  who  had  loved  him  not, 
as  they  contrasted  the  results  of  his  genius  and 
patriotism  with  what  they  now  saw  and  heard. 
Tilbury  Fort,  with  its  memories  of  Elizabeth 
at  the  head  of  her  troops,  a  century  before,  was 
insulted  by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  first  and 
last  time  the  roar  of  foreign  cannon  was  heard 
by  the  citizens  of  London.  The  rage  of  the 
populace  found  vent  upon  the  magnificent  house 
of  Clarendon ;  the  windows  of  which  were  bro- 
ken, and  the  trees  of  his  garden  cut  down, 
while  a  gibbet  was  erected  before  his  door. 

On  Wednesday,  June  12,  1667,  this  national 
disgrace  was  inflicted,  which  was  remembered 
for  years,  with  bitterness  on  the  one  part,  and 
triumph  on  the  other.  The  Dutch  fleet  sailed 
up  the  Medway,  forced  the  chain  at  Chatham, 
and  with  little  opposition,  burned  several  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  carried  off 
the  largest,  the  "Royal  Charles,"  to  be  sent  as 
a  trophy  to  Holland.  The  following  detailed , 
account  of  the  attack,  taken  from  the  Dutch 
point  of  view,  is  translated  from  a  contemporan- 
eous fly-sheet,  printed  at  Amsterdam.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  paper  arc  occupied  by  a  plan  of 
the  river  from  London  to  Oxford,  with  another 
on  a  larger  scale,  from  Rochester  to  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  representing  the  scene  of  the  disaster: 
—"The  Dutch  fleet  set  sail,  first  June,  1666, 
under  command  of  De  Ruyter.  On  the  fourth,  a 
heavy  storm  arose,  by  which  6omo  ships  were 
forced  to  cut  their  anchors;  but  on  the  seventh, 
they  again  came  safely  to  anchor  before  the 
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river  of  London.  On  this  the  admiral  put  out 
a  signal  for  all  the  principal  officers  to  come  on 
board,  and  hold  a  council  of  war,  how  they 
might  best  sail  up  the  river  with  some  of  the 
lightest  ships,  to  see  whether  they  could  there 
take  some  of  the  king's  ships.  Thereupon  on 
the  ninth,  seventeen  Rhips  of  war,  four  advice 
boats,  and  four  fireships  sailed  up  tho  river 
Thames,  under  command  of  Van  Ghent,  with 
whom  went  De  Witt  as  deputy  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  (the  States  General)  in  the  ship 
Agatha.  The  same  evening  they  arrived  l^etween 
Queenborough  and  Gravesend;  but  there  being 
nothing  to  be  done  there,  on  the  tenth  they 
came  back  to  Qucenborough.  where  De  Ruyter 
had  sent  Star,  with  some  ships,  to  support  them. 
Having  returned  to  the  river  of  Rochester,  con- 
quering the  island  Sheppey,  and  Queenborough, 
a  stronghold  lying  thereon,  they  thought  good 
to  attack  the  fort  of  Sheerness,  which  the  Eng. 
fish  were  beginning  to  make,  a  little  while  be- 
fore, for  defence  of  the  passage  to  Rochester 
and  Chatham.  Our  cannons  so  stormed  the 
place  that  the  enemy  left  it  before  Colonel  Dol- 
man, who  had  been  sent  for  by  some  messengers, 
had  arrived.  Our  people  found  there  an  entire 
royal  magazine,  with  very  heavy  anchors  and 
cables,  and  hundreds  of  masts.  Our  people 
took  on  board  the  ships  as  many  of  the 
cables,  masts,  and  round  woods  as  they  could, 
and  they  also  acquired  fifteen  heavy  pieces, 
shooting  balls  of  eighteen  pounds;  the  rest  was 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  and  the  magazine 
burnt.  The  damage  done  to  the  English  at  this 
island  was  estimated  at  more  than  four  tons  of 
gold.  Every  one  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  pain 
of  heavy  punishment,  to  injure  the  inhabitants, 
in  life  or  goods. 

"On  the  twelfth,  they  sailed  before  the  tide 
about  four  miles  up  the  river  of  Chatham.  There 
tbey  made  a  severe  attack.  Before  their  coming, 
the  English  had  sunk  there  seven  fire-ships,  and 
enclosed  the  river  with  a  thick  and  heavy  iron 
chain,  running  on  pulleys,  which  turned  on 
wheels.  Six  of  their  shipB,  distributed  in  good 
order,  lay  before  the  chain;  at  the  one  end  lay 
four,  and  at  the  other  end  two  stout  frigates 
which  crossed  the  water.  This,  notwithstanding 
the  Dutch,  with  more  than  mortal  boldness, 
made  an  attack  against  all  these  dangers.  Captain 
Brakel  offered  himself,  and  attacking  with  his 
frigate  an  English  frigate  called  the  Jonathan, 
of  forty  guns,  took  it,  and  burnt  another  Eng- 
lish frigate  by  means  of  a  fire-ship;  then  the 
other  four  ships  were  left  by  their  comrades,  the 
crews  in  confusion  spraug  overboard,  and  our 
people  took  the  ship  Royal  Charles,  fitted  to 


bear  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and  with 
thirty-two  guns  on  board;  it  was  formerly  com- 
manded by  the  English  Admiral  Monk.  Nothing 
more  costly  has  been  made  in  England,  and  it 
must  have  cost  almost  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  gilding  alone.  They  also  took  the 
Charles  V.,  which,  with  two  others  of  the  largest 
ships,  the  Matthias  and  Castle  of  Honingen, 
are  burnt.  The  chain  was  burst  into  pieces, 
and  all  within  it  destroyed  and  annihilated. 
On  land  our  people  did  not  do  much,  for  all 
was  in  commotion,  and  the  English,  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  came  against  them  in  arms;  so 
the  Dutch  abandoned  the  places  which  they 
had  taken,  and  came  again,  with  their  ships, 
into  the  river  Thames."  The  State  Papers  of 
the  time  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  general 
panic.  Letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
testify  to  this,  and  to  the  popular  indignation 
at  the  negligence,  mismanagement,  and  waste 
that  prevailed.  Rumours  of  fresh  attacks  were 
widely  prevalent,  and  not  a  few  ridiculous 
Rtorics  are  recorded  among  these  old  papers, 
showing  how  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  moved, 
as  it  had  not  been,  indeed,  since  the  days  of 
the  Armada. 

Bad  as  tho  case  was,  many-tongued  rumour 
made  it  far  worse;  and  it  was  reported  that  not 
only  was  Chatham  burnt,  but  also  Queenborough, 
Gravesend,  Harwich,  Colchester,  and  Dover; 
that  the  king  had  abandoned  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, and  escaped  no  one  knew  where;  and 
rumours  of  treason  were  rife  in  all  quarters. 
But  the  further  movements  of  the  Dutch  did 
not  correspond  with  their  vigorous  beginning. 
The  fortresses  of  Gravesend,  Tilbury,  and  the 
Tower  alone  lay  between  them  and  London; 
they  were  probably  not  aware  that  these  forts  were 
ill  supplied  with  ammunition  and  out  of  repair, 
and  that  their  fleet  could  scarcely  be  intercepted 
had  they  chosen  to  advance  to  the  Metropolis 
itself.  But  the  eager  flocking  of  the  militia 
to  defend  the  coasts,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm 
for  defence,  daily  becoming  more  obvious  and 
general,  probably  prevented  any  further  attempt. 
At  the  turn  of  the  tide,  on  June  14th,  they 
were  expected  to  return,  and  the  more  ardent 
Englishmen  hoped  to  wipe  off  the  late  insult  by 
inflicting  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  enemy.  But 
hopes  and  fears  were  alike  disappointed ;  the 
fleet  slowly  retired,  and  by  the  16th,  had  fallen 
down  to  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore. 


The  citizens  of  London,  roused  to  defend  their 
trade  and  even  their  homes,  wore  prudent  enough 
not  to  trust  their  safety  to  the  tardy  incoming 
of  compulsory  loans;  they  offered  ten  thousand 
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pounds  to  be  expended  entirely  in  fortifying 
Gravesend,  Tilbury,  Woolwich,  Sheerness,  and 
other  places  in  the  river.  Ammunition  and 
ordnance  stores  were  ordered  off  at  once  to 
Greenwich  and  Blackwall.  At  Woolwich  the 
men  worked  night  and  day,  in  fitting  fire-ships, 
smackB,  &c,  and  six  ships  were  ordered  to  be 
laden  with  stones  and  sunk.  One  of  them  was, 
in  the  haste,  ill-chosen  for  such  a  purpose;  it 
had  on  hoard  six  or  seven  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  cordage,  which  was  thus  lost  at  a  time 
when  all  navy  stores  were  in  requisition.  The 
mischief  that  might  have  been  done,  should  uu 
enemy  penetrate  beyond  Woolwich,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  on  June  lKth,  between  that  plate 


MF.OAI.   EXHIBITING    A    FIRST-It  ATE   "HIP  OK  WAR. 
bTRlU  K    ON   THE    APPOINTM  KNT   OK   THE    IUKK  OK 
YORK  A8  LORU  HIOII  ADMIRAL. 

and  London  Bridge,  there  were  in  the  river, 
seventy  bilanders,  seventy  or  eighty  smacks, 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  other  vessels. 
"Borne  great,  Borne  less,"  besides  live  ships  on 
the  stocks;  therefore  at  Woolwich   a  platform 


wages,  that  mutiny,  and  even  desertion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  following  petition  is  a  specimen  of  many 
similar  documents.— "To  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Principal  Officers  and  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  frigate  the  Harp,  and  Mary  yacht, 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Humbly  showeth, — 
That  your  poor  petitioners  having  sent  several 
petitions  to  your  honours,  but  receiving  no 
answer,  there  being  above  fifty-two  months'  pay 
due  to  them,  and  having  neither  money  nor 
credit,  nor  wherewith  to  buy  bread  for  their 
wives  and  children,  who  are  now  in  a  starving 
condition,  being  forced  also  to  lie  in  the  streets 
by  reason  their  landlords  will  trust  them  no 
longer,  and  your  petitioners  going  naked  for 
want  of  clothes,  which  together  are  worse  ten 
thousand  times  than  to  die  by  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  for  what  can  !>e  more  grievous  than  f>r 
men  to  see  the  starving  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Therefore  the  humble  request  of  your 
poor  petitioners  is  that  your  honours  will  be 
pleased  to  take  the  miserable  condition  of  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  children  so  into  con- 
sideration as  to  order  them  their  pay,  that  their 
families  may  not  he  altogether  starved  in  the 
streets,  and  themselves  go  like  heathens,  having 
nothing  to  cover  their  nakedness." 

It  was  said  that  there  were  three  thousand 
English  and  Scotch  seamen  in  the  Dutch  Meet, 
anil  that  they  had  so  much  encouragement  there, 
and  so  little  at  home,  that  others  were  daily 
engaging.  Seamen  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  de- 
claring that  they  had  had  no  watres  for  months, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  tickets 
for  a  month  's  wages  for  a  shilling,  as  their  wives 
and  children  wcro  starving  for  bread.  Even 
English  prisoners  sometimes  refused  to  be  sent 
home,  preferring  to  take  service  in  Holland. 

To  remedy  this  stato  of  things,  an  order  in 
Council  was  issued  appointing  the  Duke  of 
York  and  twelve  other  commissioners  to  receive 


was  raised,  on  which  sixty  pieces  of  ordnance  [  the  complaints  of  the   seamen,   and   of  those 


were  mounted,  and  eight  more  ships  were  sent 
for  to  be  sunk,  to  secure  the  passage  if  needful. 

The  subject  on  which  public  discontent  was 
most  rife,  was  the  condition  of  the  navy.  It 
rose  to  such  ft  pilch  that  it  was  hardly  safe  for 
Sir  George  Carteret  and  Commissioner  Rett, 
who  were  the  most  blamed,  to  walk  abroad.  It 
was  well  known  that  large  sums  wcro  yearly 
expended  in  the  salaries  of  officers,  yet  it  was 
evident,  from  late  events,  that  the  dockyards 
were  miserably  unprovided  for  any  emergency; 
the  seamen  wcro  so  ill  paid,  or  rather,  found  it 
so  difficult  to  obtain  any  pay  at  all,  in  exchange 
for  the  ticket*  which  they  received  in  lieu  of 


soldiers  who  served  at  sea,  as  to  exactions  prac- 
tised upon  them  by  the  officers  of  the  Navy, 
in  constraining  them  to  spend  part  of  their  wages 
in  recovering  the  rest ;  an  order  which  excited 
an  enthusiasm  of  delight.  "The  m«n  were  as 
mad  with  joy  as  they  were  with  grict  at  out 
loss  at  Chatham,"  writes  a  Deal  correspondent, 
adding  that  "the  king  need  never  want  seamen, 
if  they  do  not  lack  pay." 

The  immediate  danger  passed  away  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Breda  on 
duly  29,  1667,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
France;  bnt  tho  impression  produced  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  danger  was  not  so  easily  effaced. 
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Respecting  the  waste  and  peculation  thus  revealed, 
Lord  Macanley  remarks: — "The  public  service 
starred  that  courtiers  might  be  pampered.  The 
expense  of  the  navy,  of  the  ordnance,  of  pensions 
to  needy  old  officers,  of  missions  to  foreign 
courts,  must  seem  small  indeed  to  the  present 
generation.  But  the  jtersonal  favourites  of  the 
sovereign,  his  ministers,  and  the  creatures  of 
those  ministers,  were  gorged  with  public  money. 
Their  salaries  and  pensions,  when  compared  with 
the  incomes  of  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the 
commercial  and  professional  men  of  that  age, 
will  appear  enormous.  The  greatest  estate* 
in  the  kingdom  then  very  little  exceeded  twenty 
thousand  a  year.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  had 
twenty -two  thousand  a  year.  The  Unke  of 
Buckingham,  before  his  extravagance  had  im- 
paired his  great  property,  had  nineteen  thousand 
six  hundred  a  year.  Ueorge  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
eminent  services  with  immense  grants  of  crown 
land,  and  who  had  been  notorious  both  for 
covetousness  and  for  parsimony,  left  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money  which  probably  yielded 
seven  per  cent.  These  three  dukes  were  sup- 
posed to  be  three  of  the  very  richest  subjects 
in  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
can  hardly  have  had  five  thousand  a  year.  The 
average  income  of  a  temporal  |ieer  was  estimated, 
by  the  best  informed  persons,  at  about  three 
thousand  a  year,  the  avc'.age  income  of  a  baronet 
at  nine  hundred  a  year,  the  average  income  of 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  less 
than  eight  hundred  a  year.  A  thousand  a  year 
was  thought  a  large  revenue  for  a  barrister. 
Two  thousand  a  year  was  hardly  to  be  made 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  except  by  the 
crown  lawyers.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
an  official  man  would  have  been  well  paid  if  he 
hail  received  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  what  would 
now  be  an  adequate  stipend.  In  fact,  however, 
the  stipends  of  the  bighe:  class  of  official  men 
were  as  largo  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom 
larger.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  for  example,  had 
eight  thousand  a  year,  and,  when  the  Treasury 
was  in  commission,  the  junior  Lords  had  sixteen 
hundred  a  year  each.  The  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  had  a  poundage,  amounting  to  about 
tire  thousand  a  year,  on  all  the  money  which 
passed  through  his  hands.  The  Groom  of  the 
Stole  had  five  thousand  a  year,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs  twelve  hundred  a  year 
each,  the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  a  thousand 
a  year  each.  The  regular  salary,  however,  was 
the  smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official  man 
of  that  age.  From  the  noblemen  who  held  the 
white  staff  and  the  great  seal,  down  to  the 


humblest  tidewaiter  and  ganger,  what  would 
now  be  called  gross  corruption  was  practised 
without  disguise  and  without  reproach.  Titles, 
places,  commissions,  pardons,  were  daily  sold 
in  market  overt  by  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
realm;  and  every  clerk  in  every  department 
imitated,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  evil 
example. 

"During  the  last  century  no  prime  minister, 
however  powerful,  has  become  rich  in  office; 
and  several  prime  ministers  havo  impaired  their 
private  fortune  in  sustaining  their  public  char- 
acter. In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  statesman 
who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  muht  easily, 
ami  without  giving  scandal,  accumulate  in  no 
long  time  an  estate  amply  sufficient  to  support 
a  dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the  income  of 
the  prime  minister,  during  his  tenure  of  power, 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  subject.  The 
place  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  sup- 
posed to  be  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  gains  of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
of  Arlington,  of  Lauderdale,  and  of  Danby, 
were  enormous.  The  sumptuous  palace  to  which 
the  populace  of  London  gave  the  name  of 
Dunkirk  Mouse,  the  stately  pavilions,  the  fish- 
ponds, the  deer  park  and  the  orangery  of 
Button,  the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  fountains,  and  aviaries,  were 
among  the  many  signs  which  indicated  what 
was  the  shortest  road  to  boundless  wealth.  This 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  unscrupulous 
violence  with  which  the  statesmen  of  that  day 
straggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity  with  which, 
in  spite  of  vexations,  humiliations  and  dangers, 
they  clung  to  it,  and  of  the  scandalous  com- 
pliances to  which  they  stooped  in  order  to 
|  retain  it" 

Upon  Clarendon  the  weight  of  resentment 
was  made  to  fall.  It  was  determined  to  drive 
hiui  not  only  from  office  but  from  the  conntry. 
Upon  a  broad  hint  in  the  king's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1667,  the  Commons,  in  their 
addresB,  relumed  especial  thanks  to  his  Majesty 
for  having  "been  pleased  to  displace  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  remove  him  from  the 
execution  of  public  trust  and  employment  in 
uffaira  of  state;"  and  the  Lords  were,  after 
some  reluctance,  prevailed  npon  to  concur  in 
this  address,  by  threats  on  his  Majesty's  part 
that  it  should  go  worse  for  the  fallen  minister 
if  they  did  not,  and  by  an  unsparing  employ- 
ment of  the  influence  of  the  crown.  In  his 
answer  to  the  two  Houses,  Charles  said, — "I 
am  glad  the  things  I  have  done  have  given 
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you  eo  good  satisfaction 
Clarendon,  I  assure  you  I  will  never  employ 
him  again  in  any  public  affairs  whatsoever." 
This  beginning  was  speedily  followed  up  by  tho 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
reported  to  the  House  seventeen  charges  aB 
grounds  for  an  impeachment  of  the  earl.  He 
was  accused,  amoug  other  things,  of  having 
advised  the  king  to  govern  without  Parliaments, 
and  by  a  military  force;  of  having  asserted 
that  his  Majesty  was  a  papist,  or  popishly  in- 
clined ;  of  having  received  large  6ums  of  money 
for  the  passing  of  illegal  patents;  of  having 
procured  divers  persons  to  be  illegally  impri- 
soned ;  of  having  been  guilty  of  the  corrupt 
sale  of  offices ;  of  having  procured  the  Customs 
to  be  farmed  at  under  rates,  and  taken  bribes 
for  so  doing ;  of  having  gained  to  himself  a 
greater  estate  than  could  be  imagined  to  be 
lawfully  gained  in  so  short  a  time,  and  of  hav- 
ing procured  several  grants  from  the  king  to 
himself  and  his  relations,  to  the  disprofit  of  his 
Majesty;  of  having  advised  the  sale  of  Dun- 
kirk; of  having  issued  quo  warrantos  to  a  great 
many  corporations,  with  the  view  of  extorting 
large  sums  of  money  from  them  for  the  renew- 
ing of  their  charters;  of  having  deluded  and 
betrayed  his  Majesty  and  the  nation  in  foreign 
treaties  and  negotiations  relating  to  the  late 
war;  and  of  having  been  the  principal  author 
of  the  fatal  counsel  of  dividing  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  in  June,  1666,  —  a  proceeding  to 
which  was  attributed  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  the  great  battle  with  the  Dutch,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  after.  It  was  finally  carried 
that  he  should  be  impeached  of  treason,  not  on 
any  of  these  charges,  but  on  a  clause  subse- 
quently added  to  one  of  them,  to  the  effect 
that  be  bad  discovered  and  betrayed  his  Ma- 
jesty's secret  counsels  to  the  enemy.  The 
impeachment  was  presented  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  on  the  12th  of  November.  The  end 
was  that  Claiendon,  though  protesting  his 
innocence,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  to  take  flight  for  the 
Continent.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  his 
ruin  had  been  resolved  upon  by  the  king,  who 
said  to  have  threatened  that  if  there  should 
to  be  any  doubt  about  the  success  of  the 
impeachment,  he  would  have  him  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Lords  and  tried  by  a  special 
commission ;  and  that  his  quitting  the  country 
was  the  only  chance  he  had  of  saving  his  life. 
He  left,  however,  a  written  vindication  addressed 
to  the  Lords,  iu  which  he  entered  into  full 


explanations  of  such  of  the  charges  as  admitted 
of  being  so  met,  and  solemnly  denied  the  rest. 
An  Act  was  afterwards  passed  banishing  him 
for  life,  disabling  him  from  ever  again  holding 
office,  subjecting  him,  if  he  should  return  to 
England,  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  and 
rendering  him  incapable  of  pardon  without  the 
consent  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  He 
often  wrote  to  the  king,  and  to  his  connexions 
in  England,  entreating  in  the  most  moving 
terms  permission  to  end  his  days,  and  to  lay 
down  his  ashes,  in  his  native  land.  But  he 
entreated  in  vain.  His  employment  during  his 
seven  years  of  residence  at  Moutpelier  was  in 
writing  his  'Memoirs'  and  his  'History  of  the 
Rebellion."'  Mr.  Hull  am  is  of  opinion  that 
Clarendon's  fall  was  accomplished  by  a  strange 
coalition  of  enemies,  which  his  virtue,  or  hia 
errors  and  infirmities,  had  brought  into  union. 
The  Cavaliers  hated  him  on  account  of  the  Act 
of  Indemnity,  and  the  Presbyterians  for  that  of 
Uniformity.  Yet  the  latter  wore  not  in  general 
so  eager  in  his  prosecution  as  the  others.  But 
he  owed  great  part  of  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated  to  his  own  pride  and  ungovern- 
uble  passionateness,  by  which  he  had  rendered 
very  eminent  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
implacable,  and  to  the  language  he  had  used 
as  to  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  House 
itself.  Coventry  told  Pepys,  "many  things" 
about  the  chancellor's  dismissal  not  fit  to  be 
spoken;"  and  yet  not  any  unfaithfulness  to  the 
king,  but  instar  omnium,  that  he  was  so  great 
at  the  council-board  and  in  the  administration 
of  matters  there  was  no  room  for  any  body  to 
propose  any  remedy  for  what  was  amiss,  or  to 
compass  anything,  though  never  so  good  for 
the  kingdom,  unless  approved  of  by  the  chan- 
cellor; he  managing  all  things  with  that  great- 
ness which  now  will  be  removed,  that  the  king 
may  have  the  benefit  of  others'  advice."  His 
own  memoirs  are  full  of  proofs  of  this  haughti- 
ness and  intemperance.  Clarendon's  great  fault 
was  that  he  could  never  unlearn  anything  he 
had  once  learnt.  On  his  mind,  all  that  had 
happened  between  1640,  and  1660  was  so  much 
experience  wholly  lost.  In  hia  estimation,  it 
became  the  government  to  begin  at  the  close  of 
that  interval  an  nearly  as  possible  where  it  had 
left  off.  He  did  not  see  that  those  twenty 
years  had  changed  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  different  genera- 
tion. This  error  was  the  greatest  that  a 
statesman  could  commit,  and  its  mischiefs  were 
great  both  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  The 
course  which  he  had  taken  towards  the  Non- 
confomrists  had  made  him  enemies  throughout 
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the  kingdom.  His  high  pretensions  to  morality  He  dares  very  frequently  to  say  what  is  not 
and  to  religion,  and  his  formal  and  haughty  |  true ;  and  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
manners,  had  exposed  him  to  attacks  of  all  otherwise;  he  does  not  dare  to  say  what  is  true, 
kinds  from  the  profligate  wits  at  Court.  And  1  And  it  is  almost  an  aggravation  of  this  reproach, 
when  the  results  of  his  seven  years*  administra-  I  that  he  aimed  to  deceive  posterity,  and  poisoned 
tion  were  seen  in  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  j  at  the  fountain  a  stream  from  which  another 
of  money,  ending  in  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  and  j  generation  was  to  drink.  No  defence  has  ever 
in  the  captures  made  by  the  Dutch,  the  fall  of  been  set  up  for  the  fidelity  of  Clarendon's 
the  great  minister  became  certain.  A  sense  of !  History ;  nor  can  men ,  who  have  sifted  the 
his  great   talents,  as  well  as   of  his  general    authentic  materials,  entertain  much  difference 


integrity  and  conscientiousness,  on  the  one 
hand;  and  indignation  at  the  king's  ingratitude 
and  the  profligate  counsels  of  those  who  sup- 
planted him,  on  the  other,  have  led  most 
writers  to  overlook  his  faults  in  administration, 
and  to  treat  all  the  articles  of  accusatiou  against 
him  as  frivolous  or  unsupported.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  charge  of  high  treason,  on 


of  judgment  in  this  respect;  though  as  a  monu- 
ment of  powerful  ability  and  impressive  elo- 
quence, it  will  always  be  read  with  that  delight 
which  we  receive  from  many  great  historians, 
especially  the  ancient,  independent  of  any  con- 
fidence in  their  veracity." 

Macauley  remarks  that  Clarendon's  high 
reputation  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  general  base- 


which  he  was  impeached ;  but  there  are  mat-  |  ness  and  profligacy  of  the  times.  It  must  not 
ters  that  never  were  or  could  be  disproved ;  |  be  overlooked,  however,  that  Clarendon  always 
and  our  own  knowledge  enables  us  to  add  such  [  showed  himself  to  be  the  advocate  of  arbitrary 
grave  accusations  as  must  show  Clarendon's  government.  He  imprisoned  men  without  trial, 
unfitness  for  the  government  of  a  free  country.  '  He  strove  to  uphold  to  the  full  the  royal  pre- 
Mr.  Hallam  expresses  himself  as  of  opinion  1  rogative.  The  abolition  of  the  Act  providing 
that  there  was  a  basis  of  truth  in  the  charges  ,  for  frequent  Parliaments  was  a  favourite  design 
against  Clarendon  of  illegal  imprisonment,  of   with    him.     He    seems    to  have  planned  the 


aiming  at  military  rule,  of  having  advised  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  of  his  truckling  to  Franco; 
and  he  adds, — "These  are  the  errors  of  Cla- 
rendon's political  life;  which,  besides  his  notor- 
ious concurrence  in  all  measures  of  severity 
and  restraint  towards  the  Non-conformists,  tend 
to  diminish  our  respect  for  his  memory,  and 
to  exclude  his  name  from  that  list  of  great 
and  wise  ministers,  where  some  are  willing  to 
place  him  near  the  head.  If  I  may  seem  to 
my  readers  less  favourable    to  bo  eminent  a 


revival  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission Courts.  He  was  accused  of  levying 
illegal  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  army.  His 
share  in  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  was  never  forgotten 
or  forgiven.  Yet  Clarendon  was  too  good  for 
Charles,  to  whose  vices  he  would  not  pander, 
and  whose  female  favourites  hated  the  man 
who  dared  to  check  their  extravagance. 

The  fall  of  the  Chancellor  was  marked  by 
an  important  change  in  the  administration  of 
government.     Few   things  in  our  history  are 


person  than  common  history  might  warrant,  it  >  more  curious  than  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 


is  at  least  to  be  said  that  I  have  formed  my 
decision  from  his  own  recorded  sentiments,  or 
from  equally  indisputable  sources  of  authority. 
The  publication  of  his  life,  that  is,  of  the  history 
of  his  administration,  has  not  contributed  to  his 
honour.  We  find  in  it  little  or  nothing  of  that 
attachment  to  the  constitution  for  which  he 
had  acquired  credit,  and  some  things  which 
we  must  struggle  hard  to  reconcile  with  bis 
veracity,  even  if  the  suppression  of  truth  is 


power  now  possessed  by  the  Cabinet.  From 
an  early  period  the  Kings  of  England  had  been 
assisted  by  a  Privy  Council,  to  which  the  law 
assigned  many  important  functions  and  duties. 
During  several  centuries  this  body  deliberated 
on  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  affairs.  But 
by  degrees  its  character  changed.  It  became 
too  large  for  despatch  and  secrecy.  The  rank 
of  Privy  Councillor  was  often  bestowed  as  an 
honorary  distinction  on  persons  to  whom  no- 


not  to  be  reckoned  an  impeachment  of  it  in  an  j  thing  was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was  never 
historian.     As    no    one,    who   regards   with  ,  asked.    The  sovereign,  on  the  most  important 


attachment  the  present  system  of  the  English 
constitution,  can  look  upon  Lord  Clarendon 
as  an  excellent  minister,  or  a  friend  to  the 
soundest  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
so  no  man  whatever  can  avoid  considering  his 
incessant  deviations  from  the  great  duties  of  an 
historian  as  a  moral  blemish  in  his  character. 


occasions,  resorted  for  advice  to  a  small  knot 
of  leading  ministers.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  course  were  early  pointed 
out  by  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and 
sagacity:  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  Restora- 
tion that  the  interior  council  began  to  attract 
general  notice.   During  many  years  old  fashioned 
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politicians  continncd  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as 
an  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board 
Nevertheless,  it  constantly  became  more  and 
more  important.  It  at  length  drew  to  itself 
the  chief  executive  power,  and  has  now  been 
regarded,  during  several    generations,    as  an 


little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained  him  in 
London  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His 
understanding,  integrity,  and  spirit,  were  dread- 
ful to  the  then  infamous  administration.  Per- 
suaded that  he  would  be  theirs  for  properly 
asking,  they   sent  his   old    school-fellow,  the 


essential  part  of  our  polity.  Yet  strange  to  lord  treasurer  Dauby,  to  renew  acquaintance 
say,  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  '  with  him  in  his  garret.    At  parting,  the  Lord 


to  the  law.  The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  |  treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection,  slipped  into 
gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially  j  his  haud  an  order  upon  the  Treasurer  for  one 
announced  to  the  public.  No  record  is  kept  thousand  pounds,  and  then  went  to  his  chariot, 
of  its  meetings  and  resolutions;  nor  has  its  I  Marvell,  looking  at.  the  paper,  calls  after  the 
existence  ever  been  recognized  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament.  During  some  years  the  word 
"Cabal"  was  popularly  used  as  synonymous 
with  "Cabinet:"  but  it  happened  by  a  whimsi- 
cal coincidence  that,  in  H'.Tl,  the  cabinet  con- 
sisted of  five  persons  the  initial  letters  of  whose 
names  made  up  the  word  Cabal,  viz. — Clifford, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lander- 
ilale.  These  ministers  were  therefore  empha- 
tically called  the  "Cabal;"  and  they  soon  made 
that  appellation  so  infamous  that  it  has  never 
since  their  time  been  used  except  aa  a  term  of 
reproach.  The  history  of  this  miuislrj  extendi 
over  a  period  of  six  years,  but  it  is  utterly 
devoid  of  statesmanship,  patriotism,  or  morality, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  covered  with  oblivion 
and  contempt.  Yet  was  there  at  least  one 
illustrious  exception  to  the  race  of  venal 
politicians  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Andrew 
Marvell,  member  for  Hull,  and  the  friend  of 
Milton,  whose  acquaintance  he  first  made  at 
Rome,  while  both  were  on  a  tour.  Marvell 
was  born  at  Hull,  November  15,  1620,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  politics  and  while  yet  young  took 
part  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Common- 
wealth times;  being  appointed  assistant  Latin 
secretary  to  Milton.  No  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  after  the  Restoration  efforts  were 
made  to  corrupt  the  patriot,  and  that  all  these 
efforts  failed.  The  dramatic  example  commonly 
cited  may  be  incorrect  in  detail,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  contemporary  authority  for  it; 
but  it  neatly  embodies  the  traditionary  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  which  Marvell  left  behind 
him,  and,  indisputably,  the  essence  of  it  is  a 
truth.  "At  all  events,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge, 
"a  Life  of  Audrew  Marvell  would  be  as  imper- 
fect without  it  as  a  History  of  King  Alfred 
without  the  neat-herd's  cottage  and  the  burnt 
cakes."  It  is  related  with  various  circum- 
stances, but  the  following  narrative  occurs  in  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  Ireland,  in  1754.— "The 
borough  of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
chose  Andrew  Marvell,  a  young  gentleman  of 


ASDRKW  V  \  n s  t:  1. 1.. 

treasurer,  'My  Lord,  I  request  another momeut." 
They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant  boy,  was  called  'Jack,  child,  what 
had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  ?'  'Don't  you 
remember,  Sir  ?  you  had  the  little  shoulder  of 
mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  from  a 
woman  in  the  market.'  'Very  right,  child. 
What  have  I  for  dinner  to-day?  'Don't  you 
know,  Sir,  that  you  bid  me  lay  by  the  blade- 
bone  to  broil.'  *'T  is  so;  very  right,  child,  go 
away.'  'My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  Andrew 
Marwell's  dinner  is  provided ;  there  is  your  piece 
of  paper.  I  want  it  not.  I  know  the  sort  of 
kindness  you  intended.  I  live  here  to  serve  my 
constituents:  the  ministry  may  seek  men  for 
their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.' " 

Marvell's  first  prose  satire,  entitled, — "A 
Letter  to  a  Friend  in  Persia,"  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  1G71,  though  not  published 
until  some  years  after.  The  following  extract, 
which  contains  not  a  word  that  is  not  more 
than  borne  out  by  historical  evidence,  may  con- 
vince the  reader  that  there  was  enough  of 
guilt,  and  shame,  and  nntional  dishonour,  to 
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■our  the  temper  of  any  amiable  man  who  loTod 
his  country: — "The  King  having,  upon  pre- 
tence of  the  groat  preparations  of  his  neigh- 
bours, demanded  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  his  navy,  (though  in  conclusion  he  hath  not 
sent  out  any,)  and  that  the  Parliament  should 
pay  his  debus,  which  the  ministers  would  never 
particularise  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our 
house  gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far 
things  were  stretched  beyond  reason,  there 
bfiug  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts  were  con- 
tracted, and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the 
debts,  which  I  hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to 
foiir  millions.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  num- 
ber of  the  constant  courtiers,  increased  by  the 
apostate  patriots,  who  were  bought  off  for  that 
turn,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  which, 
offices,  lainl6,  ami  reversions  to  others,  that  it 
is  a  mercy  they  gave  not  away  the  whole  land 
and  liberty  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
is  again  one  hund ted  and  forty  thousand  pounds 
in  debt,  and,  by  this  prorogation,  his  creditors 
have  time  to  tear  all  his  lands  in  pioces.  The 
House  of  Commons  have  run  almost  to  the 
end  of  their  time,  and  are  grown  extremely 
chargeable  to  the  king,  and  odious  to  the  people. 
They  have  signed  and  sealed  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land,  who  has  likewise  near  ten  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  excise  of  beer  and  ale;  five  thousand 
pounds  a-ycar  out  of  the  post-office  ;  and,  they 
say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  king's  leases,  the 
reversion  of  all  places  in  the  Custom-house, 
and,  indeed,  what  not?  All  promotions,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance." 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Andrew  Marvcll 
nobly  stood  forcward  as  the  defender  of  the 
blind  bard,  and  notably  in  1672.  One  Doctor 
Samuel  Parker,  who  had  gone  through  most 
of  the  changes  in  politics  and  religon,  having 
been  royalist,  republican,  lifth-monarchy-man, 
convcntic«?r,  and  now  royalist  and  high-church- 
man over  again,  had  published,  in  1670, 
in  a  book  called  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  the 
most  violent  invectives  against  Nonconformists 
and  Commonwealth-mcu  like  Milton,  against 
all  who  favoured  and  protected  them,  and 
against  every  approach  to  liberty  of  conscience. 
In  speaking  of  the  different  sects,  Parker 
asserted  that  to  show  tenderness  and  indulgence 
to  such  men,  "was  to  nourish  vipers  in  his 
bowelB," — that  priuces  might,  "with  less 
hazard,  give  liberty  to  men's  vices,  than  to 
their  consciences."  Dr.  Owen  replied  to  Parker 
in  his  "Liberty  and  Truth  vindicated."  Parker  I 


mode  rejoinder  next  year,  in  "a  Defence  and 
Continuation  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  in 
1672,  renewed  the  attack  in  a  preface  to  a 
posthumous  work  of  Bishop  Bramhall.  In  this 
preface  Parker  affected  to  pour  not  only  abuse, 
but  also  contempt,  upon  the  whole  body  of  his 
old  companions,  the  Nonconformists.  Of  Milton 
he  spoke  in  a  manner  calculated  to  hound 
all  the  enemies  of  the  poet  upon  him,  and  to 
pnt  him  again  in  extreme  danger.  Marvcll 
instantly  took  up  the  pen ;  and  soon  there  came 
forth,  to  the  amusement  of  court  and  town,  his 
first  brilliant  prose  satire,  entitled  "The  Re- 
hearsal Transprosed;  or,  Animadversions  on  a 
late  Book  entitled  a  'Preface,'  showing  what 
Grounds  and  Apprehensions  there  are  of  Po- 
pery." This  Production  overran  with  wit  and 
satire;  while  here  and  there  the  writer's  wrath 
was  as  majestic  as  that  of  Juvenal.  Of  the 
invention  of  printing  he  writes  with  this  finished 
irony: — "The  press,  (that  villainous  engine,) 
invented  much  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Reformation,  hath  done  more  mischief  to  the 
discipline  of  our  Church  than  the  doctrine  can 
make  amends  for.  It  was  a  happy  time  when 
nil  learning  was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little 
officer,  like  our  author,  did  keep  the  keys  of 
the  library.  When  the  clergy  needed  no  more 
knowledge  than  to  read  the  liturgy,  and  the 
laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from 
hanging.  But  now,  since  printing  came  into 
the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is 
answered.  Could  the  press  but  at  ence  bo  con- 
jured to  obey  only  an  imprimatur,  our  author 
might  not  disdain,  perhaps,  to  be  one  of  its 
most  zealous  patrons.  There  have  been  ways 
found  out  to  banish  ministers,  to  fine  not  only 
the  people,  but  even  the  grounds  and  fields 
where  they  assembled  in  conventicles;  but  no 
art  yet  could  prevent  these  seditious  meetings 
of  letters.  Two  or  three  brawny  fellows  in  a 
corner,  with  mere  ink  and  elbow  grease,  do 
more  harm  than  a  hundred  systematical  divines, 
with  their  sweaty  preaching.  And,  what  is  a 
strange  thing,  the  very  6punges,  which  one 
would  think  should  rather  deface  and  blut  out 
the  whole  book,  and  were  anciently  used  for 
that  purpose,  are  become  now  the  instruments 
to  make  ihem  legible.  Their  ugly  printing 
letters  look  but  like  so  many  rotten  teeth- 
drawers;  and  yet  thc6C  rascally  operators  of  the 
press  have  got  a  'rick  to  fasten  them  again  in 
a  few  minutes,  that  they  grow  ns  firm  a  set, 
and  as  kiting  and  talkative  as  ever.  O,  printing  ! 
how  hast  thou  disturbed  the  peace  of  mankind! 
— that  lead  when  moulded  into  bullets  is  not 
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6o  mortal  as  when  formed  into  letters  !  There 
was  a  mistake,  sure,  in  the  story  of  Cadmus ; 
and  the  serpent's  teeth  which  he  sowed  were 
nothing  else  "but  the  letters  which  he  invented." 

Besides  much  more  wit  of  the  same  kind, 
♦here  is  in  the  "Rehearsal  Transprosed"  much 
solemn  and  moat  energetic  writiug.  Marvell 
pleads  for  toleration  in  language  which  seems 
inspired.    Parker,  as  deficient  iu  modesty  as  iu 
wit,  attempted  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  "A 
Reproof  of  the  'Rehearsal  Transpro6ed,'  with  a 
mild  Exhortation  to  the  Magistrate,  to  crush 
with  the  Secular  Arm,  the  pestilent  Wit,  the 
Servant  of  Cromwell,  and  the  Friend  of.  Mil- 
ton."    But  this  turn-coat  politician    and  un- 
mannerly polemic  probably  knew  that  Charles  II., 
whose  keen    relish    for  wit  of  all  kinds  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  had  declared  Marvell  to 
be  the  best  prose  satirist  of  the  age.  and  much 
doubted  whether  the  vengeance  of  the  secular 
arm  could  be  made  to  fall  upon  bis  adversary, 
and,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  other  threats. 
An  anonymous  epistle  was  thrown  into  honest 
Andrew's    humble    lodging,   and    was  thus 
worded: — "If  thou  darest  to  print  any  lie  or 
libel  against  Dr.  Parker,  by  the  eternal  God  I 
will  cut   thy   throat'*    Marvell   adopted  the 
words  as  a  motto,  and  printed  them  cn  the 
title-page  of  hie  'Second  Part  of  the  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,"  which  was   published   in  1673. 
However  dull  and  obtuse  he  may  have  been  to 
the  sense  of  shame,  this  second  pamphlet  must 
have  brought  some  blushes  to  the  cheek  of 
Parker.  Milton,  though  blind,  poor,  and  other- 
wise afflicted,  was  still  alive,  and  it  was  easy 
for  his  witty  friend  to  expose  the  monstrosity 
of  attempting  to  make  still  more  wretched  the 
last   hours    of   such   a    man.     Marvell  also 
exposed,  in  his  happiest  manner,  the  baseness 
and    interested   changeableness   of  the  poet'B 
assailant,  telling   the   world   how  Parker,  in 
former  times,    used   to   pride  himself  on  the 
friendship  of  Millon,  much    frequenting  his 
house  in  Moorficlds,  and  there  predicting  to 
Marvell  himself  the  speedy  death  of  Charles  II. 
and  the  consequent  restoration  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Cromwellian  order  of  things. 

When  the  Plague  broke  out  in  London,  in 
1665,  Milton  removed  from  his  house  in  Jewin 
Street  to  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  where  his  young 
Quaker  friend,  Thomas  Ellwood,  had  hired  a 
house  for  him.  Ellwood  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  blind  poet  every  afternoon  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  Latin  to  him,  and  ever 
manifested  an  almost  filial  attachment  to  Mil- 
ton. On  his  arrival  at  Chalfont,  Milton  found 
that  Ellwood,  in  consequence  of  a  persecution 


of  the  Quakers,  was  confined  in  the  gaol  of 
Aylesbury.     But   being   soon    released ,  this 
affectionate  friend  made  a  visit  to  him,  to  wel- 
come him  into  the  country.    "After  some  com- 
mon discourses,"  says  Ellwood,   "had  passed 
between  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his, 
which,  being  brought,  he  delivered  it  to  me, 
bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  and  read  it 
at  my  leisure,  and  when  I  had  so  done,  return 
it  to  him  with  my  judgment  thereupon.  When 
I  came  home,  and  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found 
it  was  that  axcellent  poem,  which  he  entitled 
'Paradise  Lost.'     After  I  had  with  the  best 
attention  read  it  through    I  made  him  another 
visit,  and  returned   him   his  book,  with  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  favour  he  had  done  me 
in  communicating  it  to  me.    He  asked  me  bow 
I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thonght  of  it;  which  I 
modestly  and  freely  told  him ;  and,  after  some 
further  discourse,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him, — 
'Thou  hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost, 
but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise  found?' 
He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  .in 
a  muse,  then  broke  off  that  discourse,  and  fell 
upon  another  subject.     After  the  sickness  was 
over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed,  and  become 
safely  habitable  again,  he  returned  thither,  and 
when   afterwards   I   went  to  wait  upon  him, 
(which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing  when  my  occa- 
sions led  me  to  London,)  he  showed  me  his 
second  poem,  called  'Paradise  Regained,'  aud 
iu  a  pleasant  tone  said  to  me, — 'This  is  owing 
to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  by  the 
question  you  put  me  at  Chalfont,  which  before 
1  had  not  thought  of!" 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  when  the  "Para- 
dise Lost"  was  commenced;  although  it  has 
been  conjectured  with  6ome  degree  of  probability 
that  it  was  begun  in  1658;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  completed  during 
the  brief  sojourn  at  Chalfont.  On  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  April,  1667,  Milton  sold  the  manuscript 
to  Samuel  Simmons,  the  bookseller,  for  five 
pounds,  with  an  agreement  entitling  «him  to  a 
conditional  payment  of  five  pounds  more  when 
thirteen  hundred  copies  should  be  sold  of  the 
first  edition;  of  the  like  sum  after  the  same 
number  of  the  second  edition;  and  of  another 
five  pounds  after  the  same  sale  of  the  third. 
The  number  of  each  edition  was  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  copies.  It  first  appeared  in 
1667,  in  ten  books.  The  poem,  in  a  small 
quarto  form,  and  plainly  but  neatly  bound,  was 
advertised  at  the  price  of  three  shillings.  The 
titles  were  varied,  in  order  to  circulate  the 
edition,  in  1667,  1668,  and  166U.  The  second 
edition  was  not  published  till   1674;    it  was 
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printed  in  small  octnv  ,  and  by  a  judicious 
division  contained  twelve  books.  Milton  live«l 
not  to  receive  the  payment  stipulated  for  this 
impression.  The  third  edition  was  published 
in  1678;  and  his  widow,  to  whom  the  copy  was 
then  to  devolve,  agree!  with  Simmons,  the 
printer,  to  receive  eight  pounds  for  her  right, 
according  to  her  receipt,  dated  December  21, 
1681.  Simmons  covenanted  to  transfer  the 
right,    for   twenty-five   pounds,  to  Aylmer,  a 


CRIPPLKOATE  CtlCRCH. 


bookseller;  and  Aylmer  sold  to  Jacob  Tonson 
half  of  it  on  August  17,  1683,  and  the  other 
half  on  March  24,  1690,  at  a  price  very  con- 
siderably advanced. 

Milton  gently  passed  away  on  November  8, 
1674,  and  was  bnried  next  to  his  father  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Giles',  C'ripplegatc.  In  the  year 
ltt23,  Mr.  Lemon,  the  Deputy-Keeper  of  State 
Papers,  discovered,  in  his  researches  in  the  old 
State  Paper  Oflioe  at  Whitehall,  a  packet 
wrapped  in  what  proved  to  be  proof-sheets  of 
the  "Elzevir  Horace;"  this  was  inclosed  in 
a  cover  directed  to  "Mr.  Skinner,  merchant;" 
the  same  t'yriac  Skinner  to  whom  Milton  ad- 
'  dressed  his  sonnet  on  his  blindness.  The  packet 
was  found  to  contain  the  State  Letters  of  Milton, 
and  a  Manuscript  entitled, — "Idea  Theologia?," 
of  Milton's  authorship,  of  which  there  exists 
abundant  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  j 


It  constitutes  a  complete  body  of  divinity,  con- 
sisting of  two  books;  the  first,  "On  the  Know- 
ledge of  (iod,"  and  tho  second,  "On the  Service 
of  God;"  the  former  divided  into  thirty-three, 
and  the  latter  into  seventeen,  chapters.  The 
translation  and  editing  of  this  manuscript  was 
confided  by  George  IV.  to  Mr.  Summor,  after- 
wards  bishop  of  Winchester,  by  whom  it  was 
published  in  1825. 

The  literary  history  of  the  period  is  poor  and 
barren.  Among  the  theologians  and  divines 
were  Barrow,  Stillingfleet,  South,  Tillotson, 
Hammond,  and  Pearson.  Among  philosophical 
writers  were  Cudworth,  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
More.  Burnet  is  the  only  historian  of  note. 
The  poets  are  represented  by  Milton,  Dryden, 
and  Butler;  the  dramatists  by  Otway,  Con- 
greve,  Wycherly,  and  Vanburgh;  and  general 
literature  by  Walton,  15ayle,  Cowley,  Temple, 
and  others  of  less  note;  while  among  physicists 
and  naturalists,  Boyle,  Bay,  Halley,  Flamstead, 
Morison,  and  Grew  deserve  honourable  mention. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  not  favourable  to  high  1  iterary 
culture,  and  it  is  redeemed  only  by  the  few 
immortal  works  produced  by  such  men  as  Milton 
and  Biuiyan. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Charles  mitl  his  Parliament.  M  isappropriation 
of  the  Revenue.  The  Coventry  Act.  The  LortU 
and  Money  Bills.  The  Clergy  sur  ranter  the 
power  of  taxation.  Secret  Treat;/  Itetween  Charles 
and  Ixmis  XIV.  /Amis  bribe*  the  English 
Courtiers.  Shutting  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
Dispensing  Power:  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
Iterated,  ami  withdrawn.  The  Test  Act.  Dauby 
Ministry:  Political  Corruption.  Titus  Oates. 
Change  in  the  feeling  of  Parliament.  Exclusion 
Pill.  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Names  of  "  Whig" 
aiul  "  Tory." 

am.  1670—1679. 
It  has  been  remarked  already  that  Charles 
the  Second  liked  Parliaments  as  little  as  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  done;  but  his 
exigencies  compelled  him  oftcner  to  have  recourse 
to  them.  Again  and  again,  however,  the  money 
voted  for  the  public  service  was  diverted  to  the 
royal  harem  and  to  court  favourites,  whose 
greed  was  insatiable.  The  amounts  absorbed 
by  these  harpies  are  beyond  all  computation, 
and  Pepys  gives  in  his  Diary  several  instances 
where  enormous  sums  vot<?d  for  the  Navy  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  but  plainly  hints  how  men 
generally  believed  the  money  had  been  mis- 
approj  natcd. 
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With  the  hope  of  procuring  another  supply, 
Charles  had  summoned  the  Parliament  in  the 
Aututun  of  1670,  when  the  Lord  Keeper  in- 
formed the  Houses  of  several  treaties  which  had 
been  made  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  commerce;  directed  their  attention  to  the 
naval  and  military  preparations  of  France  and 
Holland;  and  announced  the  king's  determination 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  to  protect  tho 
British  coasts  from  insult.  But  for  this,  money 
would  be  requisite.   The  last  grant  had  enabled 


iumuel  rKrvs. 


him  to  pay  the  interest,  and  extinguish  a  portion 
of  the  debt;  but  a  considerable  part  was  still 
unredeemed;  and  the  best  means  of  sustaining 
tho  fame  and  interests  of  the  nation  was  to 
give  him  at  once  a  speedy  and  plentiful  supply. 
Snch  was  the  gist  of  the  speech.  The  ministers 
had  been  careful  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
Commons.  Charges  of  prodigality  were  made,  and 
hint*  of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  were  thrown 
out  alike  in  vain;  and  the  sum  of  two  millions 
and  a  half,  to  be  raised  from  different  sources, 
was  cheerfully  voted.  During  the  debate,  a 
member  suggested  a  tax  on  the  frequenters  of 
the  theatre,  and  when  it  was  said  that  the 
theatre  contributed  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure, 


Sir  John  Coventry  sarcastically  inquired,  whether 
"his  Majesty's  pleasure  lay  among  the  men  or 
the  women  players."  This  expression  was  bitterly 
resented  at  court,  the  gallants  resolved  to  punish 
the  insult  offered  to  their  sovereign;  aud  tho  duke 
of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles,  committed 
the  task  of  revenge  to  Sandys,  his  lieutenant,  and 
another.  These,  taking  with  them  thirteen  men  of 
their  troop,  surprised  Coventry  in  the  Haymarket, 
beat  him,  throw  him  on  the  ground,  and  nearly 
cut  off  his  nose.  The  outrage,  which  was  per- 
petrated with  the  connivance  of  the  king,  and 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  duke  of  York, 
excited  strong  feelings  when  the  House  assembled 
after  the  adjournment,  and  it  was  resolved  not 
to  proceed  with  the  public  business  till  reparation 
had  lK?en  made  to  the  Commons  for  the  injury 
inflicted  on  one  of  their  members.  An  Act  was 
passed,  banishing  for  life  the  four  principal 
offenders,  unless  they  should  surrender  them- 
selves for  trial  against  a  certain  day,  and 
rendering  them  incapable  of  pardon,  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  maiming  or  dis- 
figuring of  the  person  was  made,  for  the  future, 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Charles  dared 
not  immediately  interfere  for  the  protection  of 
his  champions;  although  ere  long  he  granted  a 
royal  pardon  to  all  concerned;  and  the  Com- 
mons, appeased  by  his  forbearance,  passed  the 
money  bills  through  their  several  stages.  Par- 
liament was  at  once  prorogued;  ostensibly, 
because  of  what  threatened  to  be  a  serious 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses,  occasioned  by 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  tho  Lords  to  modify 
money  Bills  sent  up  to  them,  and  which  the 
Commons  resented  and  denied.  In  early  times, 
and  down  to  the  year  1845,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.,  each  House  voted  its  own  graut 
in  aid,  and  the  clergy  did  tho  same  in  Convo- 
cation down  to  1061.  Afterwards,  the  grant 
was  made  jointly;  but  gradually,  and  almost 
imperceptibly,  the  initiative  came  to  be  taken 
by  the  Lower  House,  and,  at  length,  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  the  naino  of  tho  Lords 
was  omitted  in  the  preamble  of  tho  Bills  of 
Supply,  although  in  the  enacting  words  the 
customary  form  of  all  Statutes  was  retained. 
This  long-admitted  plan  of  originating  taxes 
in  the  Commons  was  challenged  by  the  Lords 
in  1661,  on  the  question  of  a  paving  Bill  for 
Westminster,  and  again,  in  1C71,  on  the  amount 
of  an  imposition  on  Biigar,  which  led  to  pro- 
longed conferences  between  tho  two  Houses,  but 
without  any  definite  result;  and  on  re-assembling 
alter  the  prorogation  of  April  1671,  the  question 
was  not  mooted,  and  ever  since,  the  good  sense 
of  both  Houses  has  prevented  an  open  rupture; 
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the  Lords,  without  formally  admitting  the  alleged 

claim,  liave  generally  avoided  giving  any  prc- 
toxt  for  its  assertion;  ami  the  Commons,  when 
it  has  apparently  been  infringed  in  some  tritlinu' 
way,  have  usually  resorted  to  the  moderate 
course  of  parsing  a  fresh  Bill  to  the  Kamc  pur- 
port, while  rejecting  the  measure  sent  down 
fr«m  the  Upper  House. 

The  change  in  the  mode  of  clerical  taxation 
was  more  important,  contributing  as  it  did  to 
identify  the  clergy  more  closely  with  the  nation 
at  large.  Indeed,  with  the  increase  of  imlirect 
taxation  in  subsequent  years,  it  would  have 
been  neoewiary,  sooner  or  later,  to  effect  this 


it  was  provided  that  the  latter  should  publicly 
profess  himself  a  Catholic,  and  should  join  with 
Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch  republic; 
that.  Louis  should  furnish  two  millions  of  livres, 
ami,  if  nocessary,  an  armed  force  of  six  thou- 
sand men,  to  suppress  any  outbreak  that  might 
ho  caused  in  England,  that  Charles  should  aid 
his  ally  in  the  acquisition  of  certain  Spanish 
rights;  that  both  princes  should  make  war  on 
the  United  Provinces,  Louis  taking  on  himself 
the  whole  charges  by  land,  with  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Hfty  ships  and  six  thousand  men  to 
be  furnished  by  England,  hut  to  be  paid 
by    France.     The   temper  of   the  nation  wa*< 


HUOaM  OK  I'AllMAMKNT,  TIME  OK  I'll  AKLKs  II. 


change.  The  power  of  separate  taxation  once 
surrendered  was  practically  gone  for  ever,  and 
from  the  year  lb'tia,  until  the  present  time,  the 
existence  of  Convocation  has  been  shadowy  and 
purposeless,  for  it*  members  can  effect  no 
changes  in  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline 
of  the  Church,  and  none  of  their  resolutions 
arc  binding  upon  the  laity,  nor  can  they  even 
assemble  for  impractical  talk  without  a  royal 
licence. 

The  Triple  Alliance  of  lf.C.S,  Itctwccii  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  check  t  he  aggres- 
sive policy  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  was  broken 
in  less  than  two  years  by  Charles  ami  his  ad- 
visers^ seduced  by  Louis  himself  by  means  of 
present  gifts  and  by  promises  of  more,  lly  the 
eccrct  treaty  of  1G7<>,  between  Louis  and  Charles, 

UiMvtJ  01  £uela»4.  lit. 


such  as  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  first 
stipulation;  for  an  avowal  of  Catholicism 
on  the  part  of  Charles  would  have  certainly 
provoked  a  general  outbreak,  and  none  knew 
this  more  than  Charles  himself.  Hence  the 
treaty  that  was  allowed  to  be  made  public 
differed  in  sundry  important  respects  from  the 
above;  but  the  practical  effect  wa>  that  for  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  Charles  sank  into  the 
degraded  position  of  a  satrap  and  pensioner  of 
France,  and  lent  himself  for  lucre  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  wily 
monarch  of  that  country  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  A  new '  mistress  was  sent  over  to 
work  and  spy  apon  Charles,  in  the  person  of 
Mademoiselle  La  Queroiiaille,  shortly  afterwards 
create!  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  installed 
among  the  chief  concubines  with  a  large  and 
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costly  estahlidimeiit.  She  received  a  salary  and  j  revenue  was  not  more  thau  sufficient  to  support 
hail  an  estate  settled  upon  her  by  Louis;   ami  ,  the  goverment  in  time   of   peace.     The  eight 


as  one  sample  of  the  lavish  expenditure  incur- 
red in  England  on  her  account,  there  is  a 
record  of  payment*  made  to  her  out  of  the 
Secret   Service    Money   of   seventeen  thousand 


hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the 
Commons  had  been  tricked  would  not  defray 
for  a  single  year  the  naval  and  military 
charges.     After  the   terrible   lesson  given  by 


pounds  n  year,  besides  special  gifts.  Louis  also  the  Loug  Parliament,  oven  the  Cabal  did  not 
bestowed  liberal  bribes  upon  the  English  courtiers,  venture  to  recommend  benevolences  or  ship- 
and  in   the    existing   papers  of  Barillon,  the   money.    In  this  perplexity,  Ashley  and  Clifford 


French  ambassador,  particulars  are  given  of 
payments  of  large  sums  made  to  various  ineui- 
hers  of  Parliament  and  others,  including  Sidney, 
Hampden,  and  other  leaders  of  the  opposition 
ami  patriot  party.  This  proceeding  has  pro- 
voked considerable  criticism,  and  many  ingenious 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  it;  the 
most  common  being  a  suggestion  that  the  French 
agents  may  have  falsified  their  accounts,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  no  real  check  upon  the 
alleged  payment*.  Macauley  remarks, — "The 
lea  Icrs  of  the  <  (position  no  more  thought  them- 
selves disgraced  by  the  presents  of  Lonis,  thnn 
a  gentleman  of  our  own  time  thinks  himself 
disgraced  by  the  liberality  of  powerful  and 
wealthy  members  of  his  party  who  pay  his 
election  hill.  The  money  which  the  king  received 
from  France  had  been  largely  employed  to 
corrupt  members  of  Parliament.    The  enemies 


proposed  a  flagitious  breach  of  public  faith, 
in  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London  were  also  bankers,  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  advancing  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  government.  In  return  for  these 
advances,  they  received  assignments  on  the 
revenue,  and  were  repaid  with  interest  as  the 
taxes  came  in.  About  thirteen  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  in  this  way  entrusted  tn 
the  honour  of  the  State.  On  a  sudden  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay 
the  principal,  and  that  the  lenders  must  content 
themselves  with  interest.  They  were  conse- 
quently unable  to  meet  their  own  engagements. 
The  Exchange  was  in  an  uproar;  Bcveral  great 
mercantile  houses  broke;  and  dismay  and  dis- 
tress spread  through  all  society.  Meanwhile, 
rapid  strides  were  made  towards  despotism. 
Proclamations,  dispensing  with  Acts  of  Parlia- 


of   the   Court   might    think    it   fair,   or   even  I  ment,  or  enjoining  what  only  Parliament  could 


absolutely  necessary,  to  encounter  bribery  with 
bribery.  Thus  they  took  tho  French  gratui- 
ties, the  needy  among  them,  for  their  own 
Use;  the  rich,  probably,  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  their  party,  without  any  scruple. 
If  we  compare  their  conduct,  not  with  that 
of  English  statesmen  in  our  own  time,  but 
with  that  of  persons  in  those  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  now  situated  as  England  then 
was,  we  shall  probably  sec  reason  to  abate  some- 
thing of  the  severity  of  censure  with  which  it 
has  been  the  fashion  to  visit  those  proceedings. 
Vet.  when  every  allowance  is  made,  the  trans- 
action is  sufficiently  offensive.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  Lord  Itussell  stands  free  from  any 
imputation  of  persona!  participation  in  the  spoil." 
Mr.  Hallam,  however,  after  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  subject,  -ays, — "I  must  fanly 
conless  that  the  decided  bias  of  my  own  mind 
is  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question:"  but 
with  all  that  is  known  concerning  it,  no  positive 
opinion  can  safely  be  expressed. 

The  prorogation  of  the  Parliament  lasted  for 
twenty -one  months;  until  February  5,  11573; 
during  which  the  (on-eminent  was  free  to  act 
as  best  it  could.  Yet  the  financial  difficulties 
were  serious.    A   war  with   Holland  could  be 


lawfully  enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  these  edict*  the  most  important  was  tho 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By  this  instrument 
the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  set  aside;  and  in  order  that  the  real  object 
of  the  measure  might  not  be  perceived,  the 
laws  against  Protestant  Nonconformists  were 
suspended.  In  itself,  the  plan  was  laudable; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  motives  which 
prompted  it,  or  the  means  by  which  it  was  to 
be  made  effectual.  In  the  declaration,  the  king 
says, — "  We  think  ourselves  obliged  to  make 
use  of  that  supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  which  is  nut  only  inherent  in  us,  but 
hath  been  declared  and  recognized  to  be  so  by 

several  statutes  and  acts  of  Parliament  We 

do  declare  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be,  that 
the  execution  of  all  and  all  manner  of  jumal 
laws  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  against  whatso- 
ever sort  of  Nonconformists  or  recusants,  lie 
immediately  suspended,  and  they  are  hereby 
suspended." 

It  was  generally  understood  to  be  an  ancient 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  penal 
statutes  in  favour  of  particular  persons,  and 
under  certain  restrictions.  It  was  undeniable, 
that  the  king  might,  by  a  noli  prosequi,  stop 


carrie.:  on  only  at  enormous  cost.   The  ordinary  '  any  criminal  prosecution,  though  not  an  action 
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for  the  recovery  of  a  pecuniary  penalty,  which,   the    foot    of   the    prerogative ,    as    in  this 


by  many  statutes,  was  given  to  the  common 
informer.    He  might,  of  course ,  pardon  an<l 


example." 

For  some  days  the  Court  party  hesitated, 


set  at  liberty  any  jferson  imprisoned,  whether  and  the  king  in  his  answer  to  the  address, 
upon  conviction  or  by  a  magistrate's  warrant,    lamented  that  the  House  should  question  his 


Thus  the  operation  of  penal  statutes  in  religion 
might,  in  a  greAt  measure,  be  rendered  inef- 
fectual, by  an  exercise  of  prerogative;  and  thus, 
in  fact,  the  Catholics  had  been  enabled,  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  to  with- 
stand the  crushing  severity  of  the  laws.  But 
a  pretension,  in  explicit  tetms,  to  suspend  a 
body  of  Statutes;  and  a  command  to  magistrates 
not  to  put  theiu  in  execution,  arrogated  an 
absolute  power,  which  no  benefit*  of  the  In- 
dulgence itself  could  induce  a  lover  of  con- 
stitutional privilege  to  endure.  Notwithstanding 
the  affected  distinction  of  temporal  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  it  was  evident  that  the  king's 
supremacy  was  as  much  capable  of  being 
bounded  by  the  legislature  in  one  as  in  the 
other,  and  that  every  law  in  the  Statute- 
book  might  be  repealed  by  a  similar  pro- 
clamation. 

I  lappily  for  England,  there  were  men  even  in 
that  venal  and  proHigate  age  who  perceived  this, 
and  who  dared  to  act  out  theit  convictions. 
Altogether  apart  from  any  exaggerated  dread 
of  Popery,  the  question  must  bo  judged  on  the 
broad  ground  of  right  and  liberty.  Kingly 
claims  to  a  dispensing  power  must  be  resisted 
strenuously  and  at  all  hazards;  for  if  the 
monarch  can  thus  act,  his  will  would  be  supreme 
and  Statutes  would  not  be  worth  the  parchment 
on  which  they  are  written.  Accordingly,  on 
the  ic-assembling  of  Parliament  in  February, 
1673,  the  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to 
vote,  by  one  hundred  ami  sixty-eight  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  "that  penal  statutes  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be  suspended  but 
by  Act  of  Parliament;"  and  an  addresa  was 
voted  to  the  king  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
I>cclara(ion.  Alderman  Love,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers foi  London,  was  in  the  majority  with  other 
DuMftten,  and  was  twitted  with  ingratitude 
and  inconsistency.  I)cfoc,  who  styfc*  him  "that 
truly  English  Koman,"  thus  lecoids  his  answer; 
— "1  am  a  Uisscuter,  and  theichy  unhappily 
obnoxions  to  the  law:  and  if  you  catch  me  in 
the  corn  yon  may  put  me  in  the  ground.  The 
law  against  the  Dissenters  I  should  be  glad  to 
r**  repealed  by  the  same  authority  that  made 
it;  but  while  it  i-  n  law,  the  king  cannot 
repeal  it  by  proclamation.    Ami   I  had  much 

rather  see  the  Dissenters  sutler  by  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  though  1  surfer  with  thcni,  than 


ecclesiastical  |s>wcr.  This  brought  on  a  fresh 
rebuke;  and  in  a  second  address,  they  positively 
denied  the  king's  right  to  suspend  any  law. 
"The  legislative  power,"  they  say,  "has  always 
been  acknowledged  to  reside  in  the  king  and 
two  Houses  of  Parliament."  Charles,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Lords,  complained  of  the  oppo- 
sition made  by  the  Commons;  and  found  a 
majority  of  the  former  disposed  to  support  him, 
though  both  Houses  concurred  in  an  address 
against  the  growth  of  Popery.  At  length, 
against  the  advice  of  the  bolder  part  of  his 
Council,  but  certainly  with  a  juet  sense  of  what 
he  most  valued,  his  own  case,  Charles  gave 
way  to  the  public  voice,  and  withdrew  the 
Declaration.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  country 
party  in  the  Commons  introduced  and  carried 
a  "Bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery;"  com- 
monly known  as  the  "Test  Act,"  which  required 
that  all  officers  of  the  crown  besides  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  should  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  should  declare  their 
disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  transiibstantiation; 
or,  in  default,  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  all 
military  and  civil  employments.  This  measure 
passed  the  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
cfToits  of  the  Court,  and  in  the  existing  temper 
of  the  country  Charles  dared  not  withhold  his 
consent.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  compel 
Lord  Clifford  to  resign  the  post  of  Lord  Trea- 
surer, and  the  duke  of  York  that  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  This  being  done,  the  supplies  weie 
voted,  without  any  reference  to  the  recent  closing 
of  the  Exchequer  and  without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  Dutch  war:  but  the  Commons 
had  not  yet  broken  with  the  king,  while  they 
had  done  enough  to  ensure  the  dispersion  of  the 
Cabal.  In  the  next  Session,  October  ItiT.'l, 
their  course  was  more  decided.  They  protested 
against  the  impending  marriage  of  the  duke  ol 
York  with  the  Catholic  Mary  of  Modcna.  They 
refused  a  supply  until  "this  kingdom  be  effect- 
ually secuied  trom  the  danger  of  Popery,  and 
Popish  counsellors"  They  voted  that  a  standing 
army  was  a  grievance,  and  would  pud  ably  have 
gone  farther  had  not  the  king  tnddenlj  sent 
Tor  them  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  morning 
of  Novcinbei  4,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prorogation. 
Yet  ere  the  summons  could  be  delivered  the 
Speaker  was  hurried  to  the  chair,   the  doors 


see  all  the  laws  or  England  trampled   under  '  wem  locked,  and  it  was  hastily  resolved  that 
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the  alliance  with  Frame,  the  evil  counsellors    land  aii  l  against  the  civil  litanies  of  the  coun- 


aboiit  I  lie  king,  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
were  grievances.  The  old  spirit  had  not  died 
out. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  the  Cabal,  the  earl 
of  Dauby  became  prime  minister  and  remained 
in  office  until  1678:  five  years  of  chicanery  and 
dissimulation  on  the  side  of  the  Court,  and  of 
increasing  suspicion  on  that  of  the  Commons. 
The  latter  compelled  a  peace  to  he  made  with 
Holland,  in  1673,  and  during  the  short  Sessions 


try;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  only  too  likely 
that  they  would  be  successful. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons suddenly  became  possessed  of  proofs  of 
Danby's  correspondence  and  arrangements  with 
Franco,  and  ho  was  impeached  for  high  treason, 
but  the  proceedings  wero  stayed  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Parliament  on  January  84,  1679. 
This  assembly,  which  had  succeeded  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  had  existed  for  seventeen 


at  lengthened  intervals  did  a  little  to  resist  the  years.  In  this  interval,  men  who  in  their  sub. 
Court  tendencies  towards  absolutism.  Much  serviency  to  the  crown  had  ap)>carod  at  first  to 
could  not  be  done,  for  a  flood-tide  of  corruption  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  country,  became 
had  set  in.  Dauby  was  himself  corrupt  and  <hc  reverse  of  what  they  had  once  bceu.  The 
was  a  corrupter  of  others.  He  improved  upon  *MM  English  House  of  Commons,  from  being 
the  plans  that  had  bceu  practised  by  the  Cabal,  the  most  confiding  of  assemblies  grew  to  be  the 
and  bribed  on  all  hau  ls.  It  was  a  disgraceful  most  suspicious.  The  language  of  patriotism 
time,  but  retribution  was  following  upon  (lis-  |  M,ch  as  no  man  would  have'  dared  to  utter  in 
grate.  The  ultra-loyalty  of  the  Restoration  had  >  106",  within  twenty  years  came  from  the  li|>s 
died  away,  ami  the  popularity  of  Charles  was  a  >  ol  men  of  all  ranks.  The  reality,  indeed,  did 
thing  of  the  past.  The  national  pride  had  been 
wounded  by  failures  and  mollifications  abroad, 
and  England  was  no  longer  what  she  had  been 
under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell.  There  were 
well-founded  apprehensions  with  regard  to  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  country;  and  the  close 
union  with  France,  although  the  infamous  par- 
ticulars were  not  then  known,  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.    The  waste  of  the  public 


not  always  keep  pace  with  the  pretension. 
Public  and  private  interests  were  too  often  ex- 
posed to  hazard  by  party  animosities.  But  the 
change  of  feeling  was  a  change  from  servility 
to  manly  independence.  The  Established  Church 
was  still  venerated.  Popery  was  still  named 
with  execration.  Rut  in  the  estimation  of  a 
majority  of  the  Lower  House,  the  Protestant 
Nonconformists  were  pious  men  and  good  sub- 


treasure  and  the  increasing  taxation  were  sore  jeets,  and  the  denunciation  of  Popery  had 
points  with  the  great  body  of  the  people;  and  !  respect  to  that  system  mainly  as  the  known  and 


the  more  sober  ami  serious  part  of  the  com-   treacherous  ally  of  arbitrary  power.  Concerning 


munity  were  scandftlixod  by  the  open  profligacy 
of  the  Court.  These  feelings,  however,  yielded 
to  the  all-hut  universal  hatred  and  dread  of 
Popery  which  possessed  the  nation; — feelings 
which  modern  readers  are  scarcely  in  a  position 
duly  to  estimate,  but  which  exerted  a  potent 
influence  ii|kjii  the  course  of  affairs  in  that  day. 
The  public  mind  was  in  this  inflammable  con- 
dition when  the  infamous  Titus  Oatcs,  by  a 
series  of  fictions  of  equal  atrocity  and  absurdity, 
was  the  means  of  kindling  a  national  confla- 
gration. He  pretended  to  have  detected  the 
existence  of  a  Popish  plot,  the  design  of  which 


civil  liberty,  the  spirit  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons dissolved  in  1079,  and  of  that  convened 
in  1680,  was  the  spirit  of  the  assemblies  led  by 
Coko  and  Eliot,  and  of  the  Long  Parliament 
when  engaged  in  its  memorable  debate  on  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  however  enjoined  in  the  homilies 
of  the  clergy,  was  repudiated  as  being  at  variance 
with  law,  with  common  sense,  and  with  humanity. 
No  government,  they  affirmed,  should  raise 
money  from  tlio  subject  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  no  grant  should  he  made  without 
appropriating  it  to  a  s)>ccific  object.    No  suv- 


was  to  kill  the  king  and  the  leading  Protestant  ereign  should  presume  to  exercise  a  dispensing 
divines  and  statesmen,  to  burn  London,  to  bring    power,  and  the  king  himself  should  be  subject 


over  French  troops,  and  to  hand  tho  country 
over  to  the  Pope.  Several  persons  were  exe- 
cuted for  alleged  complicity  in  this  pretended 
plot,  and  for  a  time  the  country  was  in  a  stale 
of  panic  bordering  upon  universal  insanity. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  Popish  plot,  although  not 
of  the  kind  which  the  scurrilous  and  perjured 


to  law.  The  right  of  the  Commons  to  impeach 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  was  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, nor  should  the  crown  interpose  its  pardon 
or  indemnity  to  save  an  impeached  minister 
from  the  free  judgment  of  the  legislature.  Even 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  place  of  l»eing. 
as  some  weak  men  pleaded,  by  a  special  and 


Gates  bad  invented.  The  king  and  his  brother  divine  law,  was  made  dependent,  in  common 
were  conspiring  against  Protestantism  in  Eng.   with  succession  everywhere,  on  the  law  of  Par- 
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lianicnt.    These  facts  indicate  a  great  change,  j  beyond   Seas;"   but  commonly  known  as  the 


and  show  that  the  Commonwealth  struggle  had 
Bet  been  fruitless.  However,  much  there  is  in 
the  trickery  of  the  Court,  in  the  venality  of 
|K>liticians,  and  in  many  enactments  of  the  Le- 
gislature during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
to  excite  indignation  and  contempt,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Knglish  Coverunient  he. 
came  at  the  Restoration  in  all  respects  such  as 
it  had  been  before  Jhe  Civil  War.  It  was 
decreed,  indeed,  by  this  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  League  and  Covenant  should  be  burnt 


"  Habeas  Corpus  Act."  A  measure  of  this  nature 
had  been  repeatedly  introduced  since  April, 
16G8,  but  failed  to  puss  the  Lords.  Its  object, 
however,  was  too  important  to  allow  of  ultimata 
defeat. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
Statute  enlarged  in  a  great  degree  the  liberties 
of  iCnglishmcu  and  forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in 
the  national  history.  But  though  a  very  bene- 
ficial enactment,  and  eminently  remedial  in 
many  cases  of  illegal  imprisonment,  it  intro- 


bj  the  hangman;  "that  there  is  no  legislative  duced  no  new  principle,  and  conferred  no  new 
power  in  Lords  or  Commons,  or  in  both  con-  right.  From  the  earliest  records  of  the  ling- 
jointly,  apart  from  the  king;"  "that  the  com-  ,  lish  law,  no  freeman  could  be  detained  in  pri- 
mand  of  the  forces  pertains  beyond  doubt  to  son,  except  npon  a  criminal  charge,  or  con- 
the  sovereign;"  and  that  "no  Parliament  can  fiction,  or  for  a  civil  debt.  In  the  former  case, 
|>ossibly  possess  the  right  to  lay  war  against    it  was  always  in  his  power  to  demand  of  the 

court  of  King's  Bench  a  writ  of  habeas  cor/inn 
atl  subjiciendum,  directed  to  the  person  detain- 
ing him  in  custody,  by  which  he  was  enjoined 
to  bring  up  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the 
warrant  of  commitment,  that  the  court  might 
judge  of  its  sufficiency,  and  either  remand  the 
party,  admit  him  to  bail,  or  discharge  him, 
according  t< •  the  nature  of  the  charge.  This 
writ  issued  of  right,  and  could  not  be  refused 
by   the  court.     It  was  not  to  bestow  an  im- 


the  sovereign."  The  Statute  of  Treason  was 
made  more  comprehensive,  and  on  the  pretext 
of  former  excesses,  the  right  of  petitioning  was 
so  far  limited  as  to  be  almost  destroyed;  but 
there  was  no  restoration  of  the  Courts  of  Star 
Chamber  and  of  High  Commission.  Ship- 
nioney,  loans,  benevolences,  the  old  trade  mono- 
ladies,  and  many  feudal  grievances,  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  crown  ceased  to  tax  the  subject.*; 
without  consent  of  Parliament.     Thus,  not  a 


little  had  been  accomplished,  ami  the  way  was  munity  from  arbitrary  imprisonment,  which  is 
being  prepared  for  the  realization  of  yet  more  abundantly  provided  in  the  (Jreat  Charter,  (if 
for    the    future   greatness    and    prosperity    of   indeed  it  were  not  much  more  ancient,)  that 


England. 

Much  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
country  during  the  elections  for  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, and    when    it    assembled    on    March  (J, 


the  Statute  of  Charles  II.  was  enacted;  but  to 
cut  off  the  abuses  by  which  the  government's 
lust  of  power  and  the  servile  subtlety  of  crown 
lawyers,  hail  impaired  so  fundamental  a  privi- 
lege.   Many  ignoble  arts  ami  tricks  had  been 


H',79,  the  spirit  of  the  majority  was  decidedly    used  to  evade  this  provision  of  the  Common 


adverse  to  the  Court.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  the  diploma- 
tist and  the  future  patron  of  Dean  Swift,  in- 
cluding Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland; 
but  the  ministry  w.us  too  large  and  cumbrous, 
and  gome  of  its  leading  members  held  incon- 
gruous views,  while  others  were  suspicious  anil 
j.  ab.us,  and  a  rupture  was  inevitable.  Pending 
this,  the  Commons  proved  unmanageable.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  and  read  a  second  lime  to 
exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne 
because  of  his  religion ;  and  to  prevent  this 
measure  passing  the  final  stage,  Charles  sud- 
denly prorogued  the  Houses  on  May  2G,  without 
communicating  his  intention  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  game  time,  however,  he  gave  his  assent 
to  a  great  measure  of  legal  reform  and  of  poli- 
tical improvement,  technically  known  as  "An 
Act  for  better  securing  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject,  arid  for  preventing  of  Imprisonments 


Law ;  obnoxious  persons  being  often  sent  to 
the  American  Plantations  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  law,  or  detained  ille- 
gally under  pretence  of  fees;  and  thus  political 
offences,  whether  real  or  pretended,  and  ima- 
ginary crimes  against,  the  Court,  were  punished 
with  unwarranted  severity;  and  unhappy  per- 
sons sometimes  lingered  for  years  in  distant 
prisons  without  knowing  the  charges  alleged 
against  them,  and  with  no  means  of  redress 
from  their  potent  oppressors.  The  sunimary 
procednre  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  put 
an  cud  to  such  iniquity;  not  by  asserting  a 
new  right,  but  by  reviving  and  strengthening 
the  ancient  safeguard.  Its  chief  provisions 
were  that  all  persons,  except  those  charged 
with  treason  or  felony,  could  demand  from  one 
of  the  judges  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  direct- 
ing the  jailor  to  produce  him,  that  the  validity 
of  detention  might  he  determined ;  that  all  per- 
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Sons  charged  with   treason  or  felony  must  bo  i  advanced  ami  as  a  changed  condition  of  things 


tried  at  the  next  sessions  after  Commitment)  or 
else  admitted  to  bail,  and  if  not  tried  at  the 
Booond  sessions  they  must  be  discharged :  that 
no  person  could  be  recommitted  for  the  same 
offence:  and  that  none  conld  be  imprisoned  in 
Scotland  or  beyond  sea.  For  additional  security, 
heavy  penalties  were  to  be  recovered  from  all 
who  violated  this  measure;  jailors  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  make  returns  within  six  hours  being 
liable  to  a  fiue  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
first  offence,  and  of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the 
second,  with  incapacity  for  future  office;  and 
judges  refusing  to  grant  the  writ  incurring  -a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  at  the  snit  of 
the  party  aggrieved,  with  the  extreme  infliction 
of  Praemunire. 

The  nicknames  of  "Whig"  and  "Tory" 
took  their  rise  about  the  year  1679,  but  accent- 
ing to  Roger  North,  Tory"  had  the  start  by 
about  a  year.  The  terms  themselves,  as  is  ob- 
vious, relate  only  to  two  characteristics  of 
tinman  nature.  "Tory"  seems  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  duke  of  York's  friends  and 
supporters,  who  were  originally  called  Yorkists. 
"That,"  says  North,  "served  for  mere  dis- 
tinction, but  did  not  scandalize  or  reflect 
enough.  Then  they  came  to  'Tantivy,*  which 
implied  riding  post  to  Rome...  Then,  observ- 
ing that  the  dnke  favoured  Irishmen,  all  his 
friends,  or  those  accounted  such,  by  appearing 
against  the  exclusion  were  straight  become 
Irish,  and  so  wild  Irish;  thence  '  Bogtrotlers,' 
aud,  in  the  ct  pia  of  the  factions  language,  the 
won!  'Tory'  was  entertained,  which  signified 
the  most  despicable  savages  among  the  wild 
Irish,  and,  being  a  vocsl  clever-sounding  word, 
readily  pronounced,  it  kept  hold,  ami  took  pos- 
session of  the  foul  months  of  the  faction;  and 
everywhere,  as  those  men  passed,  we  could 
observe  them  breathe  little  else  but  Tory, 
together  with  oaths  and  damnation."  In 
revenge,  the  Tories  fastened  on  their  opponents 
the  name  of  "Whig,"  which,  says  North,  "was 
very  siguifi.-ative,  as  well  as  ready,  being  ver- 
nacular in  Scotland  (from  whence  it  was  bor- 
rowed) for  corrupt  and  sour  whey.  Immediately 
the  train  took,  and,  upon  the  first  trial  of  the 
experiment,  it  ran  like  wildfire,  and  became 
general.  And  so  the  account  of  the  Tory  was 
balanced,  aud  soon  began  to  run  np  a  Bharp 
score  on  the  other  side." 

For  upwards  of  fifty  years  these  two  words 
were  the  rallying  cries  of  two  great  parties  in 
England.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Whigs  have  been  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
gressive reform  of  institutions  as  society  baa 


has  slowly  evolved;  while  the  Tories  have  been 
essentially  conservative  and  obstructive.  Another 
important  point  of  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  that  the  Tories  have  been  the  less 
favourable  to  religions  toleration.  It  will  have 
to  be  observed,  however,  in  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  that  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  cannot  always  be  drawn.  Both 
among  Whigs  and  Tories,  men  have  been  fonnd 
better  or  worse  than  their  systems;  and  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  Whig  party  has  not  infre- 
quently acted  in  a  manner  demanding  stern 
reprehension,  and  the  Tory  party  has  some- 
times rendered  signal  service  to  the  country. 
In  itself,  traditional  adherence  to  mere  party, 
and  a  resolve  to  uphold  it  at  all  hazards,  is 
contemptible  and  unworthy,  and  this  has  led  to 
wretched  displays  of  faction  and  to  squabbles 
for  mere  power;  but,  happily,  men  have  not 
been  wanting  who  valued  patriotism  and  troth 
and  righteousness  far  above  the  exigencies  of 
parly,  and  who  have  deemed  the  name  of  Eng- 
lishman more  illustrious  than  that  of  any 
political  section. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
A  new  Parliament.  The  Exclusion  Bill.  DnU 
of  York  in  Scotia,,,!.  Treatment  of  the  Co- 
venanters. Parhamentartf  opjuutition  to  the  Court. 
Disi>olnt  'on.  Oiforil  Parliament  of  eight  dans. 
Governmental  De*/«>tism.  Forfeiture  of  Borough 
Charters.  Metlunl  of  Poht,cal  Trials.  Wit. 
Ham  Penn.  The  Rye  House  Plot.  Erenttion 
of  TA>rd  William  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney. 
University  of  Oxford  and  Passive  Obedience. 
Death  of  Charles 

a.d.  1679 — 1685. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
the  Parliament  stood  prorogued,  a  dissolution 
took  place,  and  for  the  second  time  in  the  year 
1679  a  general  election  occurred.  The  popular 
excitement  increased,  and  the  demand  for  the 
passing  of  an  Exclusion  Bill  was  londer  than 
ever,  and  the  elections  went  against  the  Court. 
The  Temple  Ministry  resigned,  with  the 
exception  of  Halifax  and  Sunderland,  and 
these,  with  Sidney  Godolphin  and  Lawrence 
Hyde,  second  son  to  Clarendon  and  afterwards 
created  earl  of  Rochester,  were  at  the  head 
of  the  new  administration.  Parliament  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  on  October  7,  but  the 
actual  assembly  was  deferred  again  and  again 
for   more  than  twelve  months.     The  interval 
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mas  marked  by  violent  and  bitter  political  «lis-  log;  but  I  have  been  told  they  were  sometimes 
enssions,  in  the  pnlpits,  in  the  coffee  bouse*,  driven  upon  the  shin-bone.  He  bore  the  tor- 
nnd  through  the  press;  shoals  of  pamphlets  I  ture  with  great  constancy,  and  either  he  could 
issuing  forth  on  the  question  that  excited  the  j  say  nothing,  or  he  had  the  firmness  not  to 
popular  mind,  and  chiefly  on  the  exclusion  of  the  j  discover  those  who  trusted  him."  The  Buss 
duke  of  York  from  the  throne.  The  duke,  |  Rock  was  a  favourite  place  of  imprisonment, 
who  had  been  pereinded  to  retire  to  Brussels  on  where  the  Covenanters  weie  immured  in  dark 
the  former  occasion  when  feeling  ran  so  high  and  reeking  dungeons  far  below  the  level  of 
in  the  Commons,  was  now  dispatched  to  take    the  surrounding  sea. 


the  government  of  Scotland,  that  his  presence 
might  not  exasperate  the  exclnsioiiists. 


Driven  to  madness  by  this  treatment,  a  body 
of  the  persecuted  arose    itt   Fife,  resolved  to 


Soon  after  the  Restoration,  attempts  hail  sell  their  lives  and  liberties  dearly.  Sharp, 
been  made  to  impose  Kpiseopacy  on  Scotland,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  nnd  one  of  the 
notwithstanding  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  leading  oppressors,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
former  attempt  by  Charles  I.  But  the  Cov-  met  a  small  party  of  his  victims  who  had  vowed 
enantiug  party  in  the  North  no  longer  had  the  to  *lay  him,  and  regarding  this  encounter  as  ■ 
material  support  of  a  powerful  body  of  sympa-  sign  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  they 
tinners  in  the  South,  and  the  renewed  attempt  ,  dragged  the  shrieking  prelate  from  his  carriage, 
promised  to  be  more  successful,  and  the  bulk  j  and  with  a  kind  of  rough  justice  put  him  to 


of  the  Scottish  nation  sullenly  submitted.  Yet, 
iu  various  parls  of  the  country,  and  especially 
in  the  W<  st  rn  Lowlands,  bands  of  sturdy  mm 


death.  Then  ensued  the  slaughter  of  the  Cov- 
enanters at  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  a  reigu  of 
terror  for  six  years.    The  Lowlands  were  given 


wo'iM  not  renounce  the  Covenant,  and  would  over  to  dragoons,  who  ai reeled,  tortured, 
nut  submit  to  Kpiseopacy;  but  persisted  iu  imprisoned,  robbed,  and  executed  whom  they 
nieetiug  to  worship  God  alter  the  fashion  con-  ,  choose.  Short  shrift  was  allowed,  arid  all 
etcrttcd  by  their  sufleriug  forefathers.  Dragoons  j  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the  captured 
were  sent  to  enforce  compliance,  and  many  was  a  mockery  of  justice.  Would  ttu-y  renounce 
Were  tortured  and  executed.  "Driven  from  j  the  Covenant?  Did  I  hey  approve  of  the  murder 
the  towns,  they  assembled  on  heaths  and  j  of  archbishop  Sharp?  Would  they  pray  for 
mountains.  Attacked  by  the  civil  power,  they  the  king?  To  hesitate,  was  fatal.  The  story 
without  situ  pie  repelled  force  by  force.  At  of  John  Brown,  the  Ayrshire  carrier,  is  typical 
every  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms.  They  of  many  more.  He  had  not  been  out  in  the 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.   They    rising  of  107'j,  but  he  was  seized  by  Claver- 


were  easily  defeated  and  mercilessly  punished  ; 
but  neither  defeat  nor  punishment  couM  subdue 


house  while  digging  peat  near  his  house,  and 
was  then  and  there  shot  in  the  presence  of  his 


their  spirit.  Hutiled  down  like  wild  beasts;  wife  Being  asked, —  "What  do  yon  think  of 
tortured  till  their  boms  were  beaten  flat:  your  husband  now?"  the  brave  woman  replied, 
imprisoned  by  hundreds;  hanged  by  scone;  ' — "I  aye  thocht  miickle  o'him,  but  never  sae 
exposed  at  one  time  to  the  licence  of  soldiers   ruttckle  as  I  do  the  day." 


from  Kngland;  abandoned  at  another  time  to 
the  mercy  of  bands  of  marauders  from  the 
Highlands,  they  still  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood 


For  not  a  little  of  this  cruelty,  the  duke  of 
York  must  be  held  personally  responsible,  as 
the  worst   manifestations   oeenrred  during  his 


to    savage    that    the    boldest    and    mightiest    residence  iu   Scotland,    ami    by  his  authority 


oppressor  could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of 
their  despair."  The  names  of  Lauderdale  and 
of  lirabam  of  Clavcrhottse  are  held  by  Scots  in 
detestation,  as  being  the  chief  instruments  of 


during  his  own  brief  reign.  He  was  like  his 
father,  who 

"Could  bear  to  look  on  torture,  but  durst 
not  look  on  war;" 


the  wrongs  and  cruellies  inflicted  upon  the  for  James  himself  presided  while  miserable 
Covenanters  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  !  wretches  were  put  to  the  question  by  means  of 

the  rack,  the  boot,  and  the  thumbscrew.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  Parliament,  so  often  pro- 


century.  Burnet  describes  the  common  mode 
by  which  those  captured  were  pnt  to  the  tor- 
ture, so  as  to  incriminate  themselves  and  others.  I  rogued  without  meeting,  had  at  last  assembled 

Speaking    of    one    Maccaii,    a    probationary  on  October  21, 1C80.  The  Whigs  had  act  up  the 

preacher,  he  says, — "They  put  a  pair  of  iron  young,  piollignle,  heartless,  and  headless  Alon- 

booU    close    on    the    leg   aud    drove  wedges  month,  the  eldest  of  Charles's  many  illegitimate 

between  these  and  the  leg.     The  common  lor-  children,  as  a  head  of  their  party;  impelled 

tore  waa  only  to  drive  these  in  the  calf  of  the  him  to  the  verge  of  insurrection  and  rebellion 
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and  again  moved  for  the  exclusion  from  the  I  it  wus  Kent  to  tlie  Upper  House.  There  the 
succession,  and  for  the  banishment  from  Eng-  '  king  wiM!  present  at  the  debate,  and  personally 
land,  of  the  duke  of  York.  On  the  2fith  of  solicited  the  peers,  who  threw  out  the  Bill  by 
October,  Lord  William  Russell  carried  a  a  majority  of  sixty-three  to  thirty.  The  House 
■notion  "that  the  House  should  take  into  con-  of  Commons  then  withheld  the  supplies,  and 
^deration  how  to  suppress  Popery,  and  prevent    assailed  the  embarrassed  and    beggared  e«.urt 


a  Popish  successor;"  on  the  '2nd  of  November,  '  with  bills  for  "banishing  the  most  considerable 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  introduced;  and  it  was  Papist*;"  ami  for  getting  up  a  Protestant 
reported  on  the  8th.  The  king,  who,  how-  Association  against  Popery  and  a  Popish  i>nc- 
ever,  would  Have  sold  his  brother  for  an  imme-  ecBsor.  These  were  followed  up  by  a  remou- 
diate  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  pound?,  strance,  in  which  the  Co  unions  required  his 
tried  to  divert  the  stnrm;  but  the  bill  passed  Majesty's  nncomlitionul  assent  to  the  exclusion 
the  Commons  on  the  11th  of  November,  and  I  of  his  brother.    Ou  the  7th  of  January,  1681, 
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Charles,  by  message,  tolJ  the  Commons  that 
he  never  conld  consent  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
and  that  immediate  supplies  were  indispensable. 
This  message  exasperated  the  House,  and  it  was 
moved  and  carried,  in  a  series  of  votes,  that  no 
supply  should  be  granted  without  the  Exclusion 
Bill;  thst  Halifax  and  other  ministers  were  pro- 
motets  of  Popery;  and  that  whosoever  should 
lend  the  king  money  on  security  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state,  or  accept  or  buy  any  tally  in  antici- 
pation, should  be  held  guilty  of  hindering  the 
sitting  of  Parliament,  and  be  made  responsible 
for  the  same.  That  very  night  Charles  made 
up  his  mind  to  dissolve  this  Parliament;  and, 
to  take  the  Commons  by  surprise,  he  stole  into 
the  House  of  Lords  at  an  early  hour  on  the 
following  morning.  But  the  Commons  got 
notice,  and  in  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  tumultuously  voted  that  those  who 
attempted  to  defeat  the  Exclusion  Bill  were 
traitors;  that  the  Papists  w<  re  the  authors  of 
the  great  Fire  of  London ;  that  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  had  been  deprived  of  hie  offices 
through  the  duke  of  York,  and  ought  to  be 
restored  to  them;  anil  that  the  infliction  of  the 
penal  laws  upon  Protestant  Dissentere  was  giving 
encouragement  to  Popery.  Charles  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  and  a  few  days  after  dissolved  it 
by  proclamation,  appointing  the  new  Parliament 
to  meet,  not  at  Westminster,  hut  in  the  very 
loyal  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-first  of  March. 

During  this  Session,  Charles,  a  secret  Papist 
himself,  had  been  guilty  of  the  meanness  of 
surrendering  to  the  ultra-Protestant  fanaticism 
of  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Stafford; 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
complicity  in  the  Titus  Oates'  plot.  This  un- 
fortunate nobleman,  whose  real  crime  was  that 
of  being  a  Uoman  Catholic,  was  impeached, 
condemned,  anil  executed;  but  fifty-five  pcere 
pronounced  him  Not  (Jnilty,  against  eighty- 
six  who  gave  a  contrary  verdict.  In  thus 
acting,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth as  a  party  idol,  the  Whigs  committed 
two  grievous  errors  of  policy,  as  well  as  two 
flagrant  wrongs;  for  which  they  and  the  country 
had  to  suffer.  They  were  stronger  than  ever 
in  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and  pressed  the 
Exclusion  Bill  with  unabaled  seal,  refusing  a 
suggested  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
that  the  duke  should  quit  England,  ami  that 
when  he  eventually  assumed  the  royal  title,  he 
should  exercise  no  sovereign  power.  The  Ses- 
sion lasted  only  eight  days,  and  there  was  not 
another  Parliament  convened  during  the 
of  the  reign.  A  Tory  reaction 
The  clergy  beat  the  drum  ecclesiastic; 


Btrenuonsly  preaching  up  the  doctrines  of  the 
divine  right  of  kingship,  and  of  passive  obe- 
dience. Charles  applied  for  and  obtained  an 
increased  pension  from  Louis  of  France,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  the  Constitu- 
tion was  practically  in  abeyance,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment ruled  despotically.  One  instance  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  proceedings,  initiated  under 
Charles  and  continued  by  his  successor,  against 
the  city  of  London  and  other  boroughs.  When 
the  royal  prerogative  of  creating  new  boronglis 
was,  for  the  last  time,  exercised  by  Charles  II., 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation  gave  the  right  of 
returning  members  of  Parliament  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Newark;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  decided  that  the  burgesses  who  had 
a  proper  qualification  were  entitled  to  share  in 
the  right  of  election.  The  Court  party,  how- 
ever, saw  that  if  local  administration  was  given 
to  select  bodies  they  might  influence  the  return 
according  to  inspiration  from  high  quarters, 
and  therefore  it  was  determined  to  attempt  a 
bold  stroke  against  all  the  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom  with  a  view  to  subject  them  wholly  to 
the  crown.  The  corporation  of  London  was 
first  chosen,  and  the  obsolete  proceeding  of 
Quo  Warranto  was  instituted  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Common  Council  had  levied  money  on 
the  subject  and  had  presented  to  (he  kin*  n 
seditious  petition;  and  on  this  the  venal  judges 
declared  that  the  charter  wes  forfeited.  Inti- 
midated by  this,  nearly  every  incorporated 
borongh  either  suffered  judgment  in  similar 
proceedings  to  go  by  default,  or  surrendered 
its  charter;  and  these  proceedings  continued 
dnring  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
and  dnring  that  of  James  II.  New  charters 
were  granted,  for  heavy  fines,  and  the  new 
officials  were  nominees  of  the  crown.  An  idea 
of  this  undue  influence  may  be  formed  from 
one  circumstance.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  complained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  were  required  not 
to  engage  their  votes  for  any  person,  as  the 
king  (James  II.)  "would  recommend  to  them 
sneh  persons  as  he  should  think  convenient  to 
choose  "  A  Statute  was  therefore  passed,  which, 
after  reciting  that  the  Wardens  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  the 
members,  declares  the  practice  to  be  "contrary 
to  the  ancient  usage,  right,  and  freedom  of 
elections."  The  mischief  and  wrong  thus 
caused  by  committing  the  return  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  cloBe  corporations  and  to  petty 
boroughs,  were  not  wholly  redressed  until  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  cf  1832,  and  of  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835. 
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Another  instance  of  the  practical  despotism   invaluable  doctrine,  that  a  jury  in  the  discharge 

of  their  duty  are  responsible  only  (o  God  and 
their  consciences.  Full  particulars  of  the 
memorable  trial  are  given  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  in  his  able  ami  fascinating  memoir  ot 
William  Pent). 

This  estimable  and  distinguished  man  wa<= 
born  in  1644,  and  was  ran  of  the  famous 
admiral  of  that  name.    When  the  son  avowed 


that  obtained  is  furnished,  in  the  mode  of  con 
ducting  political  trials; — several  of  which  have 
attained  great  notoriety  in  connexion  with  the 
closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Jurors 
were  not  only  selected  from  a  class  of  persons 
whose  poverty  rendered  it  easy  to  suborn  them, 
bat  they  were  exposed  to  nndae  influence  and 
to  dread  of  punishment  if  they  did  not  find 
Verdicts  for  the  crown.  When  a  London  grand 
jnry  ignored  the  bill  of  indictment  against  one 
College,  for  conspiring  to  dethrone  Charles, 
the  crown  counsel  changed  the  place  ..f  trial, 
and  having  shut  themselves  up  with  an  Oxford 
grand  jury  induced  them  to  return  a  true  bill; 
and  one  of  the  counsel  afterwards  boasted  of 
"his  service  and  cunning  management."  If  an 
independent  juror  was  found  daring  to  act  out 
his  convictions  and  ti>  return  a  verdict  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  he  was  threatened,  reviled,  ami 
browbeaten,  in  order  tit  compel  him  to  sue- 
cumb.  The  foreman  of  the  London  grand 
jury  above  spoken  of  was  forced  to  flee  from 
England,  under  threat  of  prosecution;  and  such 
cases  repeatedly  occurred. 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  prior  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  in  1701,  the  judges  were  not 
merely  appointed  by  the  king,  but  held  their 
commissions  only  during  his  pleasure ;  and  then 
it  will  readily  be  understood  how,  in  State  pro- 
secutions, a  trial  before  a  jury,  who  knew  that 
they  would  be  themselves  ruinously  fined  and 
cruelly  imprisoned,  if  they  acquitted  the  pri- 
soner, must  have  become  "a  mockery,  a  delu- 
sion, and  a  snare.1'  In  1670,  on  a  trial  of  the 
celebrated  Quakers,  William  Penn  and  William 
Mead,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  an  unlawful  assembly 
for  Worship,  tinder  the  Conventicle  Act,  a  jury- 
man named  Bushel  (who  deserves  the  imperish- 
able gratitude  of  Englishmen)  was  firm,  and 
encouraged  his  fellow  jurors  to  be  firm,  against 
all  the  threats  of  the  Court ;  ami  the  pri- 
soners were  acquitted,  though  not  discharged. 
The  recorder  set  a  fine  of  forty  marks  on  each 
of  the  jurors  for  perversenesR  and  contumacy. 
Bushel  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  the  recorder 
thereon  committed  him  to  prison.  He  sited  out 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  from  the  Conrt  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  on  a  return  being  made  to 
it  that  he  had  as  a  juror  acquitted  Penu  and 
Mead  "contra  plenum  ml  mavife»Uim  ert'ileiitiani," 
the  subject  was  elaborately  discussed ;  and  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan,  in  a  judgment  replete  with 
masculine  sense,  luminous  argument,  and  pro- 
found historical  research,  pronounced  the  return 


himself  a  Quaker,  the  father  treated  him  with 


WILLIAM  PENN. 

great  harshness  and  denied  him  the  bouse;  but 
he  was  afterwards  thoroughly  reconciled  and 
left  him  his  property.  Penn  waR  imprisoned  at 
least  three  times  for  conscience'  sake,  but  at 
length  his  own  high  character  and  his  influential 
connexions  served  him  in  good  stead.  His  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  English  settlement*  in  America,  whither 
many  of  his  co-religionists  had  gone,  ami  he 
was  led  to  think  that  a  colony  might  be  founded 
there  with  no  interested  views,  but  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  peace,  toleration,  and  liberty; 
and  be  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  be  the  instru- 
ment in  so  great  a  work.  Circumstances  favoured 
his  wish.  The  Crown  was  indebted  to  him  to 
the  amount  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  for 
money  advanced  by  the  late  Admiral  for  the 
naval  service.  It  was  not  unusual  to  grant  to 
individuals  not  only  the  property,  but  the  right 
of  government,  in  large  districts  in  the  uncleared 
part  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  which  had  thus  been  granted 
respectively  to  the  duke  of  York  and  Lord 
Baltimore;  and  though  it  was  hopeless  to  ex- 
tract money  from  Charles,  yet  he  was  ready 
and  the  fine  and  imprisonment  I  enough,  in  acquittal  of  this  debt  to  bestow  on 
illegal.    This  did  much  towards  establishing  the    I'enn  a  tract  of  land  from  winch  he  himself 
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conM  never  expect  any  |>ecuiiiary  return.  Ac- 
cordingly, Penn  received,  in  108 1 ,  a  grant  by 
charter  of  that  extensive  province  named  Penn- 
sylvania by  Charles  himself,  in  honour  of  the 
Admiral;  by  which  charter  he  was  invested  with 
the  property  in  the  soil,  with  the  power  of 
ruling  and  governing  the  same;  of  enacting 
laws,  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 
freemen  of  the  territory  assembled  for  the  raising 
of  money  for  public  nses;  of  appoiniing  judges 
and  administering  justice.  He  immediately  drew 
up  and  published  "Some  Account  of  Penn- 
sylvania," and  then  "Certain  Conditions  or 
Concessions,"  to  be  agreed  on  between  himself 
ami  those  who  wished  to  purchase  land  in  the 
province.  These  having  been  accepted  by  many 
persons,  he  proceeded  to  frame  the  rough  sketch 
of  a  constitution,  on  which  he  proposed  to  base 
the  charter  of  the  province.  The  price  fixed 
on  land  was  forty  shillings,  with  the  annual 
unit-rent  of  one  shilling,  for  one  hundred  acres; 
and  it  was  provided  that  no  one  should,  in  word 
or  deed,  afTront  or  wrong  any  Indian  without 
incurring  the  same  penalty  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  against  a  fellow-planter; 
that  strict  precautions  shonld  be  taken  against 
fraud  in  the  quality  of  goods  sold  to  them;  and 
that  all  differences  between  the  two  nations 
should  be  adjudged  by  twelve  men,  six  of  each. 
And  he  declares  an  intention  "to  leave  myself 
and  my  successors  no  power  of  doing  mischief; 
that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the 
good  of  a  whole  country."  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
"Account  of  the  European  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica," describes  "that  noble  charier  of  privileges, 
by  which  Penn  made  them  as  free  as  any  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  and  which  has  since  drawn 
such  vast  numbers  of  so  many  different  persua- 
sions and  such  various  countries  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  his  laws.  He 
made  the  most  perfect  freedom,  both  religious 
and  civil,  the  basis  of  his  establishment;  and 
this  has  done  more  towards  the  settling  of  the 
province,  and  towai.ls  the  settling  of  it  in  a 
strong  and  permanent  manner,  than  the  wisest 
regulations  could  have  dune  on  any  other  plan." 

In  1G82,  a  number  of  settlers,  pn'ncipally 
Quakers,  having  been  already  sent  out,  Penn  i 
himself  embarked  for  Pennsylvania,  leaving  his 
wife  and  children  in  England.  He  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  in  October,  and  forthwith 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province,  by  whom  the  frame  of  government 
was  accepted.  Penn's  principles  did  not  suffer 
him  to  consider  his  title  to  the  land  as  valid 
without  the  consent  of  the  natural  owners  of 
the  soil.    He  had  instructed  persons  to  negotiate 


ft  treaty  of  a  sale  with  the  Tndian  nations  before 
his  own  departure  from  England;  and  one  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  hold  that  memorable  As- 
sembly, to  which  the  history  of  the  world  offers 
no  parallel,  at  which  this  bargain  was  ratified, 
and  a  strict  league  of  amity  established.  This 
meeting  took  place  under  an  enormous  elm-tree, 
near  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  few  partic- 
ulars only  have  been  preserve  I  by  the  uncertain 
record  of  tradition.  Well  and  faithfully  was 
that  treaty  of  friendship  kept  by  the  wild 
denizens  of  the  woods:  "a  friendship,"  says 
Proud,  the  historian  of  Pennsylvania,  "which 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  years  was 
never  interrupted,  or  so  long  as  the  Quakers 
retained  power  in  the  government."  Penn 
remained  in  America  until  the  middle  of  10*4. 
During  this  time  much  was  done  towards  bring- 
ing the  colony  into  prosperity  and  order.  Twenty 
townships  were  established,  containing  upwards 
of  seven  thousand  Europeans;  magistrates  were 
appointed ;  representatives,  as  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  were  chosen,  and  the  necessary 
public  business  was  transacted.  In  1GS3,  Penn 
undertook  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the 
interior;  and  he  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  the  country  in  its  wild  state,  in  a  letter 
written  home  to  the  Society  of  Free  Traders  to 
Pennsylvania.  Ho  held  frequent  conferences 
with  the  Indians,  and  contracted  treaties  of 
friendship  with  nineteen  distinct  tribes. 

William  Penn  deserves  to  be  held  in  honour- 
able remembrance  as  an  illustrious  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  He  showed  on 
all  occasions  that  he  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  free  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  surrender  one 
iota  of  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he 
claimed  for  others,  as  well  as  for  himself.  "  I 
am  far  from  thinking  it  fit,"  he  said,  in  address- 
ing a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  Quakers  being  allowed  to  make 
affirmations  instead  of  oaths,  "because  1  exclaim 
against  the  injustice  of  whipping  Quakers  for 
Papists,  that  Papists  should  be  whipped  for 
their  consciences.  No,  for  though  the  hand 
pretended  to  be  lifted  np  against  them  hath 
|  lilted  heavily  upon  us,  and  we  complain,  yet 
we  do  not  mean  that  any  should  take  a  fresh 
aim  at  them,  or  that  they  should  come  in  our 
room,  for  we  must  give  the  liberty  we  ask,  and 
would  have  none  inflftr  for  a  truly  sober  and 
conscientious  dissent  on  any  hand."  His  views 
of  religious  toleration  and  civil  liberty  are  well 
and  clearly  explained  in  the  treatise  entitled 
"England's  present  Interest,"  published  in  1074, 
in  which  it  formed  part  of  his  argument  that 
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the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were  anterior  to  tho  Serjeant  Jeffreys,  whose  bold,  uncompromising 
settlement  of  the  English  Church,  nml  conhl  not  j  villany  ami  indisputable  energy  ami  ability  were 


be  affected  by  discrepancies  in  their  religions  carrying  him  swiftly  along  the  high  tide  of 
belief.  He  maintained  that  "to  live  honestly,  '  promotion  and  court  favour,  behaved  discourt- 
t<>  do  no  injury  to  another,  and  to  give  |  eously  to  the  noble  prisoner,  ami  displayed  great 
his    due,    was   enough    to   entitle  '  skill  in  examining,  and  cross-examining,  and 

ensnaring  some  of  the  witnesses  The  evidence 
against  his  lordship,  after  all  the  pains  and  the 
unfair  processes  which  had  been  employed  upon 
"The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and  it,  was  contradictory  ami  insufficient.  Even 
devout  studs  are  everywhere   of  one   religion;  I  taking  the  most  serious  parts  of  the  evidence 


every  native  to  English  privileges;"  and  in  a 
beautiful  metaphor  he  restrained  a  sentiment 
which  not   a    few    men    have  yet  to  learn  — 


and  when  Death  has  taken  off  the  mask  they 
will  know  one  another,  though  the  diverse  liveries 
they  wear  here  make  them  strangers." 

While  the  Government  was  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  despotic,  there  occurred,  in 
l(i!s:J,  what  is  known  as  the  Wye  House  Plot. 
The  lenders  of  the  Whig  party  hail  been  seri- 
ously contemplating  the  possibility  of  an  armed 
resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Court,  and  it  is 
now  manifest  that  some  of  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  party,  unknown  to  the  leaders, 
had  laid  a  scheme  for  the  assassination  of 
Charles  and  his  brother  on  their  way  from 
Newmarket  to  London.  Thus  there  was  a  plot 
within  a  plot,  ami  the  detection  of  the  one  led 
to  a  blow  being  struck  against  the  chief  Whig 
leaders.  Monmouth,  Lord  Grey,  ami  others, 
escaped;  but  Russell,  Essex,  and  Sidney  were 
committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  William  Russell 
was  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the 
13th  of  duly,  for  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  consulting  how  to  levy  war  against 
him.  Ilis  lordship  desired  the  postponement 
of  his  trial  until  the  afternoon,  or  the  next  day, 


as  truth,  they  proved  little  more  than  this — 
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that  his  lordship  had  attended  a  meeting  in  the 
city,  before  Shaftesbury's  flight,  where  a  general 
rising  was  spoken  of,  and  where  there  was  some 


because  some  of  his  witnesses  had  not  had  time  discourse  of  the  feasibleness  of  surprising  and 
to  arrive  in  town,  and  some  mistake  had  been  seizing  the  king's  guard  at  Whitehall.  It  was 
committed  in  furnishing  the  list  of  the  jurymen.  1  not  shown  that  lie  consented  to  either  of  these 
"Yon,"  cried  the  attorney -general,  Sir  Robert  schemes,  which,  certainly,  were  never  carried 
Sawyer,  "would  not  have  given  the  king  an  j  into  effect,  or  even  followed  by  any  overt  act 
hour's  notice  for  saving  his  life,  the  trial  must  whatsoever.  An  illegal  construction  was  put  on 
pn>cecd."  Russell  asked  for  the  nse  of  pen,  the  25th  of  Edward  III.;  the  Statute  under 
ink,  and  paper,  and  for  |termission  to  use  such    which  he  was  indicted.    But,  in  the  nomination 

of  the  panel,  the  sheriffs,  who  were  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  had  fully  secured  his  conviction. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the 
atrocious  sentence  provided  in  such  cases  was 
pronounced  by  the  Recorder  of  London. 

Many  and  strenuous   efforts   were    made  to 
save  his  life.    His  father,  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
anything  you  please  f<  r  you."    "My  lord,"  said    offered  one  hundred   thousand   pounds   to  the 


paper*  as  he  had  with  him;  and  these  requests 
being  granted,  ho,  wishing  to  have  notes  of  the 
evidence  taken,  asked  whether  ho  might  have 
somebody  to  write  for  him,  to  help  his  memory. 
The  attorney-general  replied,  "Yes,  a  servant," 
and  the  chief  justice,  I'emlterton,  added,  "Any 
of  yonr   Ben-ants  shnll  assist  you  in  writing 


Rnssell,  "my  wife  is  here  to  do  it."  The  trial 
went  on  with  indecent  rapidity,  and  Lady  Russell 
sat,  with  the  |>en  in  her  hand,  now  writing 
v/hat  he  wished  to  have  written,  and  now- 
looking  wistfully  at  her  beloved  husband.  Mr 


king,  through  his  French  mistress,  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth;  but  Charles  (it  is  said  by  the 
advice  of  his  brother  dames)  refused  the  tempting 
offer  The  earl,  then,  in  u  more  direct  and 
public  manner,  told  his  sovereign,  in  an  affecting 
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petition,  that  he  should  think  himself  and 
wife  and  children  mnch  happier  to  be  left  but 
with  broad  and  water,  than  to  lose  his  dearest 
son  William  for  so  foul  a  crime  as  treasou; 
ami  he  prayed  God  to  incline  his  Majesty's 
heart  to  the  prayers  of  an  afflicted  old  father, 
and  not  bring  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  But,  after  resisting  the  carl's  money, 
Charles  was  not  liVely  to  be  moved  by  his 
prayers.    It  appears  indeed  quite  certain  that 


AT  O  F  F!  V(  i\  SIDNEY. 

thf  king  was  afraid  of  his  condemned  captive. 
When  Lord  Dartmouth  represented  to  him  thai 
smiie  regard  was  due  to  Lord  Southampton's 
daughter  aud  her  children, — that  to  pardon 
Lnrd  Kussell  would  lay  an  eternal  obligation 
on  a  very  great  family,  while  the  taking  of  his 
lift-  would  never  bo  forgiven, — Charles  replied, 
"All  that  is  true;  but  it  is  as  true  tint  if  I 
do  not  take  his  life  he  will  soon  have  mine." 
At  the  prayer  of  his  father  and  loving  wife, 
Lord  Russell  himself  petitioned  the  king, 
solemnly  disclaiming  the  Icaft  thought  against 
his  Majesty's  life,  or  the  least  design  to  change 
the  monarchical  constitution;  and  offering,  if 
hi*  life  were  spared,  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
it  wherever  his  Majesty  might  appoint,  fur 
from  public  life  and  politics,  with  which  he 
would  never  meddle  more.  At  the  iutrcatics 
of  his  wife  he  even  wrote  a  li  tter  to  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  never  yet  been  known  to 
pmlon  an  injury.  He  assured  his  royal  high- 
that  he  had  never  entertained  any  per* 
malice  against  him;  that  in  voting  for 
(he  Hill  of  Exclusion  he  had  followed  the  im- 
perative dictates  of  his  conscience;  but  that,  if 
the  duke   would  interfere  on  his   behalf,  he 


would  engage  never  more  to  oppose  him.  The 
letter  was  presented  by  Lady  Russell  herself; 
but  it  produced  not  the  least  effect.  Certain 
divines  flattered  Lord  Russell  that  ho  might 
still  safe  his  life  if  ho  would  disavow  his  politi- 
cal principles,  and  acknowledge  in  writing  that 
he  believed  the  subject  had  in  no  case  any 
right  to  resist  the  sovereign  by  divine  right  on 
the  throne;  but  this  he  could  not  honestly  do, 
and  he  was  left  to  die. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2l)th  of  July,  Russell 
took  leave  of  his  young  children  and  of  his 
high-minded  wife;  and  when  he  bad  so  done, 
ho  said,  "Now  the  bitterness  of  death  is  passed." 
On  the  morning  of  the  morrow,  the  21st  of 
July,  1683,  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  which 
was  erected  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  "in  order 
that  the  citizens  might  be  humbled  by  the  spectacle 
of  their  ouco  triumphant  leader  carried  in  his 
uoach  to  death  through  the  city."  The  king 
had  ordered  that  he  should  be  simply  deenpi- 
tatcd,  remarking,  with  a  retrospective  and  vin- 
dictive sneer,  that  Lord  Russell  should  see  that 
it  was  in  his  prerogative  aud  power  to  mitigate 
the  treason  sentence,  although  bo  hail  doubted 
it  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford. 

Sidney  was  not  put  upon  his  trial  until  four 
mouths  later.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar 
of  the  King's  Bench  to  plead,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  and  his  trial  took  place  on  the  21st, 
before  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  lately  promoted  to 
the  place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Jeffreys  ex- 
hibited little  of  his  wonted  coarseness  and  pas- 
sion on  ili is  occasion;  but  his  demeanour  was 
very  determined  and  infi  x. blc,  and  he  bore 
down  every  objection  of  the  prisoner  with  an 
authority  that  nothing  could  shake  or  impress. 
The  only  witness  produced  in  court  iu  support 
of  the  principal  facts  charged  was  Lord  Howard 
of  Escrick,  who  had,  according  to  his  own 
account,  been  a  party  to  the  plot,  and  now 
came  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his  associates 
in  order  to  save  his  own;  and  as  the  law  of  hi^h 
treason  required  two  witnesses  to  prove  the 
crime,  the  other  was  supplied  by  bringing  for- 
ward a  manuscript  found  among  Sidney's 
papers,  and  asserted,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to 
be  his  hand-writing,  which,  it  was  pretended, 
contained  an  avowal  and  defence  of  principles 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  involved  in  the 
alleged  plot.  There  was  a  fearlessness  and  a 
noble  pride  in  the  demeanour  ol  the  prisoner. 
When  asked  whether  he  would  put  any  ques- 
tions to  the  witness,  Lord  Howard,  he  replied 
with  withering  scorn,  "No!  I  have  no  ques- 
tions to  ask  such  as  he!''  Sidney,  however, 
as  was  to  be  expected  under  all  the  circum- 
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BtMlcet,  was  found  guilty;  and  being  again  I  in  Sidney's  trial,  "of  having  admitted  insuffi- 
brought  up  on  the  26th,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  cient  proof  by  the  mere  comparison  of  hand- 
to  death  after  (he  revolting  trimmer  of  execution  writing,  though  alleged  not  only  in  most  of 
then  enjoined  by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason.  .  our  historians,  but  iu  the  act  of  Parliament 
He  twice  petitioned  the  kimr  for  pardon;  but  .  reversing  Sidney's  attainder,  docs  not  appear 
all  that  could  be  obtained  for  him  was  the  I  to  be  well  founded :  the  testimony  to  that 
remission  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  ■  fact,  unless  the  printed  trial  is  extraordinarily 
his  sentence;  and  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  De-  j  falsified,  being  such  as  would  be  received  at 
ccmber,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.    No  '  present." 

one  ever  suffered  with  more  firmness  or  with  j  On  the  day  of  Lord  Russell's  execution  the 
less   parade.    He  did  not    even    address    the   University  of  Oxford  published  its  celebrated 


people ;  but  when  asked  to  spenk,  replied  that 
he  had  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  had 
nothing  to  say  to  man. 

Mr.  Hallam  remarks: — 41  The  manifest  iniquity 
of  this  sentence  upon  Algernon  Sidney,  as  well 
as  the  high  courage  he  displayed  throughout 
these  last  scenes  of  his  life,  have  inspired  a 
sort  of  enthusiasm  for  his  name,  which  neither 

what  we  know  of  his  story,  nor  the  opinion  of  >  bation  the  following  doctrines: — that  civil 
his  contemporaries  seems  altogether  to  war-  authority  is  originally  derived  from  the 
rant.    The  crown  of  martyrdom  should  be  snf-   people;  that  there  exists  any  compact,  tacit  or 


decree  in  support  of  passive  obedience.  "To 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity, 
the  preservation  of  catholic  truth  in  the  Church, 
and  that  the  king's  Majesty  might  be  secured 
both  from  the  attempts  of  open  bloody  ene- 
mies, and  the  machinations  of  treacherous 
heretics  and  schismatics,"  that  learned  and 
orthodox  body  consigned  to  cvcrlas/ing  repro- 
bation   the    following    doctrines  :- 


fared  perhaps  to  exalt  every  virtue,  and  efface 
every  defect  in  patriots,  as  it  has  often  done 
in  saints.  Iu  the  faithful  mirror  of  history, 
Sidney  may  lose  something  of  this  lustre.  He 
possessed,  no  doubt,  a  powerful,  active,  and 
undaunted  mind,  stored  with  extensive  reading 
on  the  topics  iu  which  he  delighted.  But 
having  proposed  one  only  object  for  his  political 
conduct — the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
England,  his  pride  and  inflexibility  though  they 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  character,  rendered  his 
views  narrower  and  his  temper  unaccommodat- 
ing. It  was  evident  to  every  reasonable  man 
that  a  republican  government,  being  adverse  to 


express,  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects, 
from  the  obligation  of  which,  if  one  party 
resist,  the  other  is  of  course  discharged ;  and 
that  if  the  sovereign  govern  not  as  by  the  law 
of  God  and  man  he  is  bound  to  govern,  he 
forfeits  the  right  which  he  previously  had  to 
the  government.  In  addition  they  enjoined 
"that  all  and  singular  the  readers,  tutors,  and 
eatecliisls  should  diligently  instruct  ami  ground 
their  scholars  iu  that  most  necessary  doctrine, 
which  in  a  manner  is  the  badge  and  character 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  submitting  to 
every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
teaching  that  this    submission   mid  obedience 


the  prepossessions  of  a  great  majority  of  the  is  <o  be  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exception 
people,  could  only  be  brought  about  and  main-  of  any  slate  or  order  of  men."  Five  yeare  did 
taiued  by  the  force  of  usurpation.  Yet  for  this  not  elapse  before  the  framers  of  this  decree 
idol  of  his  speculative  hours  he  was  content  to  were  called  upon  to  practise  the  doctrine  which 
sacrifice  the  liberties  of  Europe,  to  plunge  the  ,  it  taught.  They  felt  its  inconvenience:  "the 
country  in  civil  war,  and  even  to  stand  indebted  badge  and  character  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
to  France  for  protection,  lie  may  juhtly  be  land"  were  thrown  away;  and  the  University 
suspected  of  having  been  the  chief  promoter  of  (  made  a  present  of  its  plate  to  tho  invader  who 
the  dangerous  cabals  with  Darillou ;  nor  could  sought  to  deprive  the  reigning  sovereign  of  his 
any  tool  of  Charles's  Court  be  more  sedulous  crown.  Thus  was  it  with  the  clergy  generally, 
in  representing  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.  Passive  obedience  was  all  very  well  when  it 
iu  the  Netherlands  as  iudiffcrent  to  our  honour  was  exacted  from  Whigs,  and  Dissenters,  and 
and  safety."  '  Cameroniaui;  but  it  was  not  at  all  well  when 


The  attaiudcr  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  re- 
versed after  the  Revolution  of  1688.  It  is 
observable  that  neither  iu  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  in  the  Act  passed  in  the  same  ses- 
sion reversing  the  attainder  of  L<>rd  RusbcII,  is 
there  any  assertion  of  the  innocence  of  the 
Convicted  party.  And  Mr.  Hallam  observes 
that  the  common  accusation  against  the  court 


Papists  came  to  be  presented  to  Protestant 
livings  and  to  be  appointed  heads  of  colleges. 
Then,  the  clergy  denied  their  cherished  prin- 
ciples for  a  season;  ale  their  own  words;  and 
were  among  the  first  to  set  an  example  of 
resistance  to  the  representative  of  Divine  Right. 

The  change  was  nearer  than  any  one  ex- 
pected.   On  February  1,  J6«5,  Evelyn  was  at 
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Whitehall,  and  thus  records  his  impression.: — 
"I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury 
and  profaueness,  gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness, 
and  as  it  were  total  forgetfulncsB  of  God:  it 
being  Sunday  evening.  The  king  sitting  and 
toying  with  his  concubines:  a  French  boy 
singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery : 
whilst  above  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers  and 
other  dissolute  persous  were  at  basset  around  a 
large  table;  a  bank  of  at  least  two  thousand  in 
gold  before  them."  The  next  morning,  Ch.trlcs 
was  seized  with  apoplexy  while  dressing;  and 
at  noon  on  the  Friday  ho  died ;  not,  however, 
until  he  had  been  hurriedly  shriven  aud 
admitted  into  the  Romish  Church  by  a  priest, 
furtively  introduced  up  the  back  stairs  by  the 
duke  of  York;  while  the  Anglican  prelates 
waited  in  the  antechamber  to  help  him  make  a 
pious  end  according  to  the  formB  of  their 
Church.  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  Charles,  declare  that  he 
was  a  Deist;  and  so  far  as  it  in  permissible  to 
form  an  opinion,  it  would  ap|>ear  that  his  final 
reconciliation  with  Rome  was  the  natural  refuge 
in  superstition  of  a  worn-out  libertine. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  described  the  death-bed 
scene  in  one  of  bis  finest  and  best-known  pas- 
sages. Respecting  Charles  himself,  nothing 
more  need  be  said.  Contempt  and  silence  are 
his  portion. 


CHAPTER  X. 
Address  of  James  to  the  Council.  The  Clergy 
and  Passive  Obedience.  Wliiij  minority  in 
Parliament.  Descent  of  Argyle  upon  Scotland. 
Captured  and  executed.  Monmouth  Rebellion. 
Battle  of  Sedgmoor.  Duke  oj  Monmouth 
executed.  Jeffreys  and  the  "Blooily  Assue." 
The  Kings  complicity.  Sale  of  Partlons. 
Jeffreys  and  Richanl  Btuter.  T/u  Quakers. 
a.d.  1685. 

Within  three  hours  of  the  decease  of  Charles, 
his  brother  James  was  proclaimed  king  at  the 
traditional  spots  in  London  and  Westminster; 
and  ere  the  day  closed  the  tidings  had  gone 
forth  in  all  directions  through  the  provinces. 

The  first  address  of  James  t->  the  privy 
council,  on  the  same  day,  was  in  the  following 
terms: — "Since  it  hath  pleased  God,  to  place 
me  in  that  station,  and  I  am  now  to  suc- 
ceed so  good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  as 
•o  very  kind  a  brother,  I  think  it  fit  to  declare 
to  you,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  follow  his 
example,  especially  in  that  of  his  great  cle- 
mency and  tenderness  to  his  people.  I  have 
been  reported  to  be  a  mau  for  arbitrary  power, 


but  that  is  not  the  only  6tory  that  has  been 
made  of  me;  and  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour 
to  preserve  this  government  both  in  Church 
and  State,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  I 
know  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England 
arc  for  monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  have 
showed  themselves  good  and  loyal  subjects; 
therefore,  I  shall  always  take  care  to  defend 
and  support  it.  I  know  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  king  as 
great  a  monarch  as  I  can  wish;  and,  as  I  shall 
never  depart  from  the  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any 
man's  property.  I  have  often  heretofore  ventured 
my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  I  shall 
go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all 
its  rights  and  liberties." 

This  "benign  and  gracious  declaration,"  as  it 
was  styled  by  some  who  heard  it,  was  spoken 
without  due  premeditation,  as  the  event  proved, 
and  as  James  speedily  perceived  to  his  annoyance. 
Being  asked  to  allow  it  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated, he  replied  that  it  was -unstudied,  and 
therefore  not  written;  whereupon  Finch,  the 
Solicitor  General,  professed  himself  able  to 
reproduce  it,  and  Iii'b  written  report  was 
accepted  by  the  kiug  and  allowed  to  go  forth 
to  the  nation.  Ere  many  days  had  passed, 
James  saw  reason  to  regret  his  imprudent 
utterance  and  his  hasty  compliance  with  the 
request  of  tho  Council;  but  meanwhile  the 
royal  statement  was  being  received  with  frantic 
loyalty  by  the  men  whose  party  purposes  it 
seemed  likely  to  serve,  and  even  by  some 
others  who  forgot  tho  declaration  of  Charles 
from  Breda,  and  who  also  forgot  the  proverbial 
and  incurable  falseness  of  the  Stuarts.  By  some 
he  was  styled  "  James  the  Just."  Tbe  pulpits 
throughout  England  rang  loudly  in  his  praise. 
The  common  watchword  was, — "We  have  the 
word  of  a  king:  a  word  never  yet  broken;" 
and  to  such  an  extreme  did  adulation  go,  that 
this  royal  declaration  was  said  to  bo  a  better 
security  for  the  liberty  aud  religion  of  the 
people,  than  even  that  which  was  afforded  by 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Numerous  addresses 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  swelled  the  tide 
of  fulsome  loyalty.  That  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  stated  that  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed bound  them  to  unconditional  obedience 
to  their  sovereign,  without  limitations  or 
restrictions.  As  a  body,  the  clergy  strenuously 
taught  the  dogmas  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kingship  and  of  the  absolute  duty  of  Passive 
Obedience  on  the  part  of  all  subjects.  There 
were  a  few  exceptions,  but  such  was  the  burden 
of  priestly  utterance  during  the  early  mouths 
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of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  on  it  had 
been,  more  or  less,  for  nearly  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  germ  of  these  dogmas  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  (Sec  Volume  ii.  479, 
180,)  and  numerous  illustrations  have  been 
given,  and  others  will  have  to  be  given,  of  the 


jamkk  n. 

fact  that  as  a  body,  the  Anglican  priesthood 
have  ever  been  the  staunch  upholders  of  kingly 
right*  and  the  dogged  opponents  of  national 
power,  and  liberties. 

"The  Church  of  England,"  says  Macaulay, 
"was  not  ungrateful  for  the  protection  which 
she  received  from  the  government.  From  the 
first  day  of  her  existence  she  had  been  attached 
to  monarchy.  Hut,  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  which  followed  the  Restoration,  her 
zeal  for  royal  authority  and  hereditary  right 
passed  all  bounds.  She  had  suffered  with  the 
house  of  Stuart.  She  had  been  restored  with 
the  house.  She  was  connected  with  it  by  com- 
mon interest*,  friendships,  and  enmities.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  a  day  should  ever  come 
when  the  tics  that  bound  her  to  the  children 
of  her  august  martyr  should  be  sundered,  and 
when  the  loyalty  in  which  she  gloried  would 
eease  to  be  a  pleasing  and  profitable  duty. 
She  accordingly  magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that 
prerogative  which  was  constantly  employed  to 
defend  and  to  aggrandize  her,  and  reprobated, 
.ouch  at  her  ease,  the  depravity  of  those  whom 
oppression,  from  which  she  was  exempt  hail 
goaded  to  rebellion.    Her  favourite  theme  was 


the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  That  doctrine 
she  taughi  without  any  qualification,  and  followed 
out  to  all  its  extreme  consequences.  Her  dis- 
ciples were  never  weary  of  repeating,  that  in  no 
conceivable  case,  not  even  if  England  were 
cursed  with  a  king  resembling  Busiris  or  Pha- 
laris,  who,  in  defiance  of  law,  and  without  the 
pretence  of  justice,  should  daily  doom  hundreds 
of  innocent  victims  to  torture  and  death,  would 
all  the  estates  of  the  realm,  united,  be  justi- 
fied in  withstanding  Iub  tyranny  by  physical 
force." 

The  English  law  lays  down  no  limits  of  obe- 
dience.   The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  authorised  teachers  of  public  morality,  car- 
ried   their   principles  much   farther  than  was 
required  by  a  mere  concurrence  with  this  cau- 
tious   silence   of   the  law.    Not  content  with 
inculcating,  in  common  with  all  other  moralists, 
religions  or  philosophical    obedience   to  civil 
government  as  an  essential  duty  of  life,  they 
had  solemnly  pronounced  that  in  the  conflict 
of  obligations  no  other  rule  of  duty  could, 
under  any  circumstances,  become  more  binding 
than  that  of  allegiance.    Even  the  duty  which 
seems  paramount  to  every  other, — that  which 
requires  every  citizen  to  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  community,— ceased,  according  to 
them,  to  have  any  binding  force  whenever  it 
could  not  be  performed  without  resistance  to 
established  government.    Regarding  the  power 
of  n  monarch  as  more  sacred  than  the  paternal 
authority  from  which  they  vainly  laboured  to 
derive  it,  they  refused  to  nations  oppressed  by 
the  most  cruel  tyrants  those  rights  of  self-de- 
fence which  no  moralist  or  lawgiver  had  ever 
denied  to  children  against  unnatural  parents. 
To  palliate  the  extravagance  of  thus  representing 
obedience  as  the  only  duty  without  an  except- 
tion,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  divine  origin 
of  government,  as  if  every  other  moral  rale 
were  not  equally  enjoined  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Deity.    To  denote  these  singular  doctrines, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  the  uncouth 
terms  of  "passive  obedience"  and  "non-resist- 
ance."    This  attempt  to  exalt  submission  so 
high  as  to  be  the  supreme  duty,  constituted 
the   undistinguishing    loyalty    of   which  the 
Church  of  England  boasted  as  her  exclusive 
attribute,  in  contradistinction  to  tho  other  Re- 
formed communions,  as  well  as  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.    At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation  it 
had  been  promulgated  in  tho  Homilies  or  dis- 
courses appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  road 
from   the   pulpit   to  the  people.    Thus,  the 
Homily,    or  Exhortation    to   Obedience,  com- 
posed by  C runnier,  in  1517,  and  sanctioned  by 
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authority,  asserts  it  to  be  "the  calling  of  God's 
people  to  render  obedience  to  governors,  although 
they  be  wicked  or  wrong-doers,  and  in  no  caso 
to  resist;"  and  all  deviations  from  this  had 
been  recently  condemned  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  the  solemnity  of  a  decree  from 
Rome  or  from  Trent.  The  Seven  Bishops 
themselves,  in  the  very  petition  which  brought 
the  contest  with  the  crowu  to  a  crisis,  boasted 
of  the  inviolable  obedience  of  their  Church, 
and  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  the 
king1!  repeated  acknowledgments  of  it.  All  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  principal  laymen  had  j 
recorded  their  adherence  to  the  same  principles,  i 
in  a  still  more  soleuiu  and  authoritative  mode ;  | 


members  "were  neither  men  of  parts  nor 
estates ;  so  there  was  no  hope  left  of  eithe? 
working  on  their  understandings,  or  of  making 
them  Bee  their  interest  in  not  giving  the  kill}; 
nil  at  once....  There  was  no  prospect  of  any 
strength  in  opposing  anything  that  the  kiu^ 
should  ask  of  them."  Already  he  had  bIiowu 
the  absolutist  tendencies  of  the  Stuarts  by 
issuing  a  Proclamation  that  tho  Customs'  duties 
should  be  levied  as  usual,  although  these  had 
expired  with  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in 
his  speech  from  the  throne  he  said  enough  to 
indicate  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  ruled  him, 
and  intimated  very  plainly  that  if  a  proper 
revenue  wore  not  granted  to  him  for  life,  he 


ORBAT  HEAL 

for  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  it  was  ordered 
that  every  clergyman,  schoolmaster,  and  private 
tutor  should  subscribe  a  declaration,  afhrmiug 
that  it  was  not  lawful  on  any  pretext  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  king;  which  members  of 
corporations  and  officers  of  militia  were  by 
other  Statutes  of  the  same  period  also  com- 
pelled to  swear;  —to  Bay  nothing  of  the  still 
more  comprehensive  oath  which  the  High  Church 
leaders  had  laboured  to  impose,  in  1675,  on  all 
public  officers,  magistrate*!  ecclesiastics,  and 
membcre  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  Mat.-  of  clerical 
opinion  and  sentiment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reigtl  of  James  II.,  because  it  is  the  pivot  upon 
which  subsequent  events  were  made  to  turn ; 
and  because,  as  James  himself  remarked ,  it 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  bis  line  of  conduct. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  nineteenth  of 
May,  1 68i>.  The  Whig*  were  in  a  decided 
minority;  ami,  according  to  Burnet,  most  of  the 
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I  should  levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the 
j  Legislature.  So  pliant  were  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that  they  instantly 
voted  the  duties  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  for 
life,  in  conformity  with  bad  precedents,  and 
also  resolved,  in  opposition  to  a  motion  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  the  reformed  religion, 
"that  this  House  doth  acquiesce,  entirely  rely, 
and  rest  wholly  satisfied,  in  his  Mnjesty's  gracione 
word  and  repeated  declaration  to  support  and 
defend  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  is  by  law  established,  which  is  dearer  to 
us  than  our  lives."  Yet  James  was  known  to 
be  a  Papist,  and  was  already  filling  his  court 
with  co-rcfigionists  and  with  priests  He  had 
also  ordered  the  printing  of  two  papers  found 
in  his  late  brother's  cabinet,  settiug  forth  the 
arguments  ordinarily  used  by  Koman  Catholics 
in  their  controversy  with  Protestants;  and 
James  appended  a  declaration  that  the  originals 
were  in  Charles's  handwriting  and  that  he^ 
had  died  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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8uch  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
is  in  a  minor  degree  to  be  explained  by  the 
knowa  character  of  the  members,  but  in  a 
greater  degree  by  rumours  already  prevalent 
of  a  threatened  invasion.  At  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  English  exiles  in  Holland 
were  the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of 
Argylc.  The  scheme  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  James  simultaneously  in  Scotland  and 
in  England  owed  its  origin  to  the  latter.  The 
duke  looked  on  the  project  with  misgiving,  and 
consented  to  it  after  much  hesitation.  In 
Scotland,  such  wa6  the  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  nothing  was  wanting  to  justify  the 
enterprise,  but  the  prospect  of  success.  Had 
that  existed,  however,  the  mixture  of  vacilla- 
tion and  obstinacy  which  characterised  the  mea- 
sures of  the  insurgents  was  enough  to  ensure  a 
failure.  Before  Monmouth  accomplished  his 
landing  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  disaster  had  over- 
taken the  insurgents  in  the  North.  In  Lon- 
don, the  news  of  the  progress  of  Monmouth  in 
the  West  of  England  came  with  the  tidings 
that  in  Scotland  the  carl  of  Argylc  had  been 
taken,  and  his  followers  dispersed.  He  had 
landed  early  in  May  with  only  a  small  force, 
trusting  that  his  name  would  rally  around  him 
a  large  following  of  his  family  clan  of  the 
Campbells  and  others;  but  though  the  fiery 
cross  was  sent  forth  to  summon  all  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  the  muster 
on  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet  amounted  only  to 
eighteen  hundred  men.  Even  this  little  gathering 
whs  weakened  by  internal  divisions  and  jealou- 
sies; partly  political,  partly  ecclesiastical;  and 
Argylo  was  fettered  and  hampered  in  all  his 
movements  by  a  self-appointed  committee  of  the 
adventurers  and  by  some  of  the  bigoted  min- 
isters who  accompanied  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  feeling  of  the  country  at  large  was  not 
with  Argyle,  however  much  exasperation  pre- 
vailed against  the  rule  of  Charles  and  James. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  continued  disaster,  the 
carl  was  captured,  and  was  dragged  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  put 
in  fetters  in  the  Castle.  It  was  resolved  not  to 
place  him  upon  his  trial,  but  to  execute  him 
under  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  in 
1681  :  a  sentence  eo  flagrantly  unjust  that  even 
the  servile  lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
defend  it.  He  was  threatened  with  the  torture 
of  the  boots,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  cri- 
minal others;  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  On 
June  29,  his  fate  was  sealed  by  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  from  the  king,  ordering  execution  to 
take  place  within  three  days,  and  the  following 
iay  was  at  once  appointed.    He  dined,  con- 


versing cheerfully  during  the  meal;  and  then 
lay  down  for  a  6hort  Blumber.  While  ho  was 
asleep,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  Council 
arrived  and  demanded  to  see  him.  The  door 
of  the  cell  was  greatly  opened,  and  there  lay 
Argylc,  fettered,  but  sleeping  tranquilly.  It  is 
said  that  the  visitor  hastened  away  conscience- 
smitten.  On  awaking,  Argylc  prepared  himself 
for  his  end  with  much  dignity  and  composure, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  was  conducted  to 
the  scaflold,  where  he  was  decapitated  by  the 
instrument  known  as  "the  Maiden."  His  head 
was  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Tolbooth ;  and  his 
fate  helped  to  foBter  the  spirit  of  resistance  that 
afterwards  sprang  up. 

Monmouth  and  his  followers  arrived  off  Lyme 
in  three  small  vessels  early  in  the  morning  of 
June  11,  1685,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
he  landed  with  eighty-three  in  his  company 
and  issued  a  Declaration  accusing  the  govern- 
ment of  James  of  an  attempt  to  "turn  our 
limited  monarchy  into  an  open  tyranny  and  to 
undermine  our  religion  by  Popish  counsels." 
James  himself  was  styled  a  usurper,  and  was 
charged  with  various  crimes,  such  as  the  burn- 
ing of  London  and  poisoning  the  late  king. 
The  legitimacy  of  Monmouth  was  claimed,  by 
the  assertion  that  his  mother,  Lucy  Waters, 
had  been  married  to  Charles. 

So  far  as  the  duke  is  concerned,  little  need 
be  said  about  him;  and  the  rising  in  the  West 
known  as  the  Monmouth  Rebellion  is  chiefly 
noticeable  on  account  of  the  calamities  which 
it  brought  upon  a  number  of  misguided  people, 
and  on  account  of  the  ruthless  butcheries  per- 
petrated by  the  infamous  Jeffreys  in  the  name 
of  law.  The  entire  schemo  was  a  ridiculous 
mistake,  and  was  certain  to  entail  disastrous 
failure;  being  ill-planned,  ill-attempted,  ill— 
sustained,  and  ill-executed.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  all  held  aloof  from  it;  for  whatever 
might  be  the  feeling  of  the  Whig  party  towards 
James,  they  could  not  sanction  this  foolish 
attempt ;  and  a  rabble  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  most  of  whom  wore  armed  only  with 
scythes  and  forks,  and  who  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  discipline,  could  not  bo  expeeted  to  resist 
the  force  that  would  certainly  be  brought 
against  them.  Yet  for  a  few  weeks  matters 
looked  serious,  for  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
England  was  in  commotion.  However,  after  a 
few  slight  skirmishes,  and  after  much  marching 
and  countermarching,  Monmouth  and  his  fol- 
lowers marched  out  of  Bridgewster  on  Sunday, 
July  5,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  mi- 
litia under  Lord  Fcvcrsham,  encamped  in  the 
great  moor  or  morass  which  stretches  in  a 
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south  easterly  direction  from  below  Bridgewater 
to  Somerton;  the  ancient  region  in  which, 
eight  hundred  years  before,  Alfred  had  found 
refuge  from  the  Danes.  The  accidental  discharge 
of  a  pistol  revealed  the  approach  of  Monmouth 
and  aroused  the  royal  army,  before  their  ad- 
versaries could  find  a  way  across  the  deep 
rhine  or  dike  which  protected  them;  and  thus 
th*»  battle  commenced  prematurely  for  Mon- 
month's  cnuse.  The  attack  was  sharp  and 
short,  and  was  soon  converted  into  a  total  rout 
and  flight.  Monmouth  himself,  in  disguise, 
sought  to  gain  the  coast  that  he  might  escape 
to  the  Continent,  but  the  roads  and  the  ports 
were  all  too  closely  watched.  Ho  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  the  New  Forest,  and  wandered 
about  for  three  nights  and  two  days,  closely 
tracked  by  his  pursuers;  and  at  length  was 
captured  in  a  ditch.  Thus  ended  the  Battle  of 
Hedgmoor;  the  last  fought  upon  English 
ground. 

Monmouth  was  conducted  under  a  strong 
guard  to  LondonV  where  he  was  brought, 
pinioned,  into  the  presence  of  his  relentless 
uncle.  The  long-cherished  malice  and  hatred 
of  James  were  about  to  be  gratified  to  the 
full,  in  the  humiliation  and  death  of  one  who 
had  so  often  proved  a  source  of  jealous  anxiety. 
Monmouth  fell  upon  his  knees,  weeping  bitterly, 
and  uttering  tho  most  abject  entreaties  for  life; 
bnt  all  in  vain.  He  wns  ordered  for  execution 
under  a  Bill  of  Attainder  which  had  been 
hurried  through  both  Houses  as  soon  as  tidings 
of  his  landing  reached  London;  and  he  met  his 
end  with  a  courage  greatly  in  contrast  with  his 
craven  submission  when  in  the  presence  of  his 
uncle. 

The  judicial  butcheries  to  which  the  poor 
men  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  standard  of 
Monmouth  were  subjected,  fill  all  our  histories. 
The  death  scenes  of  Mrs.  Oanut  and  Mrs. 
Lisle ;  the  fierce  visage  and  savage  levity  of 
Jeffreys;  the  scared  victims  at  the  bar;  the 
mourning  of  hundreds  of  broken-hearted  fami- 
lies; the  mangled  limbs  seen  on  every  public 
gateway,  and  over  every  cross- road  through 
more  than  sixty  miles  of  country,  are  ghastly 
pictures  which  can  nevt-r  be  effaced. 

Our  penal  code  in  the  days  of  the  Plantage- 
nets  and  the  Tudors  resembled  the  code  of  most 
nations  when  passing  through  similar  stages  of 
civilization.  The  scenes  presented  are  often 
dark  and  revolting,  es[>ecially  those  relating  to 
the  law  of  treason.  But  England  under  the 
House  of  Stuart,  was  England  much  more  en- 
lightened and  humane  than  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roees,  or  under  Henry  VIII.     In  thoso 
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ruder  times,  men  condemned  as  traitors  were 
often  hung  and  quartered;  and  their  limbs  were 
exposed  without  scruple  as  a  terror  to  the  dis- 
affected. Bnt  it  was  left  to  James  II.  to  go 
beyond  the  rudest  age  of  the  past  in  such  bar- 
barities. No  sovereign  had  ever  punished  revolt 
with  such  a  wide  and  indiscriminate  severity. 
Never  had  vengeance  after  victory  distinguished 
so  little  between  the  responsibilities  of  age  and 
the  inexperience  of  youth;  between  the  leaders 
and  the  led;  between  the  treason  of  the  bold 
man,  and  tho  charity  of  the  tender-hearted 
woman.  Never  had  tho  English  Bench  exhibited 
such  a  mixture  of  brutality  and  buffoonery,  of 
contempt  for  law  ami  contempt  for  humanity. 
And  the  deeds  of  this  "Bloody  Assize,"  as  it  was 
justly  called,  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
subordinates.  The  man  upon  tho  throne  was 
the  man  of  blood  who  stimulated  his  instru- 
ments to  the  excesses;  who  expressed  approval 
of  them  whon  perpetrated,  and  who  complained 
that  they  were  not  so.  terrible  as  they  should 
have  been. 

As  tho  movements  of  Monmouth's  army  had 
been  confined  to  Dorset  and  Somerset,  the 
alleged  acts  of  high  treason  were  almost  entirely 
committed  there,  and  the  prisoners  apprehended 
elsewhere  woro  therefore  removed  for  trial  to 
those  counties.  The  unfortunate  district  was 
already  filled  witli  dismay  and  horror  by  the 
barbarities  of  the  troops;  the  roads  leading  to 
its  principal  towns  were  covered  with  prisoners 
under  military  guards;  and  tho  display  and 
menace  of  warlike  ]>ower  were  most  conspicuous 
in  the  retinue  of  insolent  soldiers  and  trembling 
culprits  who  followod  the  march  of  the  judges. 
A  special  commission  was  sent  to  try  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  This 
commission  consisted  of  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys, 
Chief  Baron  Montagu,  and  three  other  judges 
of  the  supremo  courts;  and  in  order  to 
give  greater  importance  to  it,  Jeffreys  was 
invested  with  the  temjvorary  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general,  and  with  the  command  of  a  strong 
military  escort.  Commencing  at  Winchester,  and 
terminating  at  Wells,  the  unfortunate  prisoners 
at  each  place  that  was  visited  met  with  the 
full  rigour  of  the  law;  and  taking  even  the 
most  favourable  account,  (that  of  the  historian 
Lingard,  the  willing  apologist  of  all  tho  acts  of 
this  reign,)  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty 
executed  as  felons  and  traitors;  and  above  eight 
hundred  were  given  to  different  persons  to  be 
transported  for  ten  years  to  the  West  Indies; 
besides  many  who  were  whipped  and  imprisoned. 
With  indecent  haBte  all  thoso  who  were  convicted 
after  trial  suffered  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
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honrs,  "while  those  who  pleaded  "Guilty*'  had 
a  short  reprieve.  Bad  as  this  report  is,  it  is 
not  nearly  ho  atrocious  as  the  accounts  of  other 
writers  equally  deserving  of  credit.  In  all  this 
"western  campaign,"  as    James  called  it,  no 


prisoners  in  his  summing  up;  the  foroeions 
anxiety  he  displayed  to  ensurn  conviction;  aitd 
the  threats  to  the  jury  by  which  he  enforced  it, 
are  trnly  disgnsting.  Such  dread  was  attached 
to  his  name  that  the  memory  of  his  fearful  and 


charge  iR  brought  against  any  of  the  judges  bwt 1  sanguinary  expedition  is  preserved  to  the  present. 


the  chief.  On  him  alone  rest*  the  stigma  of  the  day  in  the  district  over  which  he  oxercisod  his 
harshness,  the  levity,  and  the  cruelty  that  attendod  terrific  sway,  by  changing  the  name  of  the  well 
the  trials.  His  brutality  in  the  examination  of  the  I  known  children's  game,  called  "Tom  Tiddler'B 
witnesses;  tho  blasphemy  of  his  imprecations;  Ground,"  into  "Jndgo  Jeffreys'  ('round."  The 
hi*  unjust  insinuation*  against  iha  uuiortuuate  j  case  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle  is  ulteu  quoted  as  one 
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of  exceptional  ferocity;  but  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  it  was  only  typical  of  many  more, 
»he  fnll  details  of  which  have  perished  because 
of  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  sufferers. 
The  only  crime  alleged  against  this  lady,  then 
in  her  seventieth  year,  was  giving  a  meal  and 
lodging  to  two  fugitives  after  the  battle  of 
Scdgcmoor,  ami  Jeffreys  directed  his  utmost 
endeavours  of  browbeating  and  bullying  to 
'  <  11 1 1  i-l  the  jury  to  convict  her;  and  having 
-ecured  this,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  he  ordered 
her  for  instant  execution;  only  so  far  relaxing 
in  his  fury  as  to  yield  to  his  brother  judges  in 
altering  the  sentence  from  burning  to  beheading. 
The  secret  of  all  this  was  that  Alice  Lisle  was 
the  widow  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Charles  the  First. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  were 
arraigned  at  Dorchester,  of  whom  thirty-five 
1  leaded  "Not  Guilty;"  and  on  their  trial,  five 
wero  acquitted  and  thirty  were  convicted.  The 
Chief  Justice  caused  some  intimation  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  prisoners  that  confession  was 
the  only  road  to  mercy;  and  to  strengthen  the 
effect  of  this  hint,  he  sent  twenty-nine  of  the 
persons  convicted  to  immediate  execution;  though 
one  of  them  at  least  was  so  innocent  that  had 
there  been  time  to  examine  his  case,  he  mi- lit 
even  then  have  been  pardoned.  The  intimation 
illustrated  by  such  a  commentary  pro  luced  the 
intended  effect:  two  hundred  and  eight  at  once 
confessed.  According  to  contemporary  accounts, 
eighty  were  executed  at  Dorchester;  and  though 
the  records  state  only  the  execution  of  fifty,  yet 
as  they  contain  no  entry  of  judgment  in  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cases,  their  silence  affords  no 
presumption  against  the  common  accounts. 

The  correspondence  of  Jeffreys  with  the  king 
and  the  minister  appears  to  have  begun  at 
Dorchester.  From  that  place  ho  wrote  on  the 
8th  of  September,  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  gra- 
titude to  Sunderland,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
promise  of  the  Great  Seal.  Two  days  afterwards, 
he  informed  Sunderland,  that  though  "tortured 
by  the  stone,"  he  had  "that  day  despatched 
ninety-eight  rebels."  Sunderland  assured  him 
in  answer,  that  the  king  approved  of  all  his 
proceedings;  of  which  very  minute  accounts 
were  constantly  transmitted  by  Jeffreys  directly  to 
James  himself.  More  than  a  thousand  prisoners 
were  arraigned  for  treason  at  Taunton  and 
Wells,  of  whom  only  six  ventured  to  pot  them- 
selves on  their  trial  by  pleading  "Not  Guilty." 
A  thousand  and  forty  confessed  themselves  to 
be  gnilty;  hoping  thereby  to  escape  with  slighter 
vengeance;  a  proportion  so  little  corresponding 
to  the  common  chances  of  precipitate  arrests, 


of  malicious  or  mistaken  charges,  and  of  escape* 
on  trial  (all  of  which  were  mnltiplied  in  such 
violent  and  hnrried  proceedings)  as  clearly  to 
show  that  the  measnres  of  the  circuit  had  ex- 
tinguished all  expectation  that  the  rules  of 
justice  would  be  observed.  Submission  afforded 
some  chance  of  escape;  from  trial  the  most 
innocent  coul  I  no  louger  have  any  hope.  Only 
six  days  were  allowed  in  the  county  of  Somerset 
to  find  indictments  against  a  thousand  prisoners; 
to  arraign  them;  to  try  the  few  who- still  ven- 
tured to  appeal  to  law;  to  record  the  confessions 
of  the  rest;  and  to  examine  the  circumstances 
which  ought,  in  each  case,  to  aggravate  or 
extenuate  the  punishment.  The  names  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  arsons  executed  there 
are  preserved;  but  as  no  judgment*  are  entered, 
it  is  not  known  how  many  more  may  have 
suffered.  In  order  to  diffuse  terror,  these  exe- 
cutions wero  directed  to  take  place  in  thirty-six 
towns  and  villages.  The  Chief  Justice  was  all 
himself.  His  spirits  rose  higher  as  the  revolting 
work  went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many  thought 
him  drunk  from  morning  to  night.  Hut  in 
him  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness 
produced  by  evil  passions  from  the  madness 
produced  by  brandy.  A  prisoner  affirmed  that 
the  witnesses  were  not  entitled  to  credit;  one 
of  them  iH'iug  s  Papist,  and  another  a  prostitute. 
"Thou  impudent  rebel,"  exclaimed  the  judge, 
"to  reflect  on  the  king's  evidence!  I  see  thee, 
villain,  I  sec  thee  already  with  the  halter  round 
thy  neck."  Another  produced  testimony  that 
he  was  a  good  Protestant.  "Protestant?"  said 
Jeffreys;  "you  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold 
you  a  wager  of  it.  I  can  smell  a  Presbyterian 
forty  miles."  One  wretched  man  moved  the 
pity  even  of  some  bitter  Tories.  "My  Lord," 
they  said,  "this  poor  creature  is  on  the  parish." 
"Do  not  trouble  yourselves."  was  the  scoffing 
reply,  "I  will  case  the  parish  of  the  burden." 
It  was  not  only  on  tho  prisoners  that  his  fury 
broke  forth.  Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  high 
consideration  and  stainless  loyalty,  who  ventured 
to  bring  to  his  notice  any  extenuating  circum- 
stance, were  almost  sure  to  receive  what  he 
called,  in  the  coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned 
in  the  pothouses  of  Whitechapel,  "a  lick  with 
the  rough  side  of  his  tongue."  Lord  Stawell, 
a  Tory  peer,  who  could  not  conceal  his  horror 
at  the  remorseless  manner  in  which  his  poor 
neighbours  were  butchered,  was  punished  by 
having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains  at  his  park 
gate.  In  such  s|>ectacles  originated  many  tales 
of  terror,  which  were  long  told  by  the  Christmas 
fires  of  the  farmers  of  Somersetshire.  Within 
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the  last  forty  years,  peasants  well  knew  the 
accursed  spots,  and  passed  them  unwillingly 
after  sunset. 

The  general  consternation  spread  by  these 
proceedings  has  prevented  tho  transmission  of 
particulars.  In  some  of  those  more  conspicuous 
instances  which  have  been  preserved,  it  may  bo 
seen  what  so  great  a  body  of  culprits  must 
have  suffered  in  narrow  and  noisome  prisons, 
where  they  were  often  destitute  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life;  before  a  judge  whose  native 
rage  and  insolence  were  stimulated  by  daily 
intoxication,  and  inflamed  by  the  agonies  of  an 
excruciating  distemper;  from  the  brutality  of 
soldiers,  and  the  cruelty  of  slavish  or  bigoted 
magistrates;  while  some  of  their  neighbours  were 
hardened  against  them  by  faction,  and  others 
were  deterred  from  relieving  them  by  fear.  The 
ordinary  executioners,  unequal  to  so  extensive 
a  slaughter,  were  aided  by  novices,  whose  un- 
skilfulness  aggravated  the  horrors  of  that  death 
of  torture  which  was  then  the  legal  punishment 
of  high  treason.  They  were  beheaded  and 
quartered;  and  the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  dead 
were  directed  to  be  placed  on  court-houses, 
market-places,  village  greens,  and  in  all  con- 
spicuous elevations  in  streets,  high  roads,  and 
churches.  The  pitch  caldron  was  constantly 
boiling  in  the  Assize  towns,  and  the  country 
was  filled  with  the  dreadful  preparations  neces- 
sary to  fit  these  inanimate  members  for  such 
an  exhibition;  and  the  roads  were  covered  by 
vehicles  conveying  them  to  great  distances  in 
every  direction.  Thero  was  not  a  hamlet  in  the 
West  of  England  in  which  the  poor  inhabitants 
were  not  doomed  hourly  to  look  on  the  mangled 
remains  of  a  neighbour  or  a  relation.  "All 
the  high  roads  of  the  country  were  no  longer 
to  be  travelled,  while  the  horrors  of  so  many 
quarters  of  men  and  the  offensive  stench  of  them 
lasted." 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more 
traitors  than  all  his  predecessors  together  since 
the  Conquest.  It  is  certain  that  the  number  of 
persons  whom  he  executed  in  one  month,  and 
in  one  shire,  very  much  execoded  the  number 
of  all  the  political  offenders  who  have  been 
executed  since  the  Revolution.  Tho  Rebellions 
of  1715  and  of  1745  were  of  longer  duration, 
of  wider  extent,  and  of  more  formidable  aspect 
than  that  which  was  put  down  at  Sedgcmoor. 
It  has  not  been  generally  thought  that  after 
either  of  these  Rebellions  the  House  of  Hanover 
erred  on  the  side  of  clemency.  Yet  all  the 
executions  of  1715  and  1745  added  together,  will 
appear  to  have  been  few  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  disgraced  the  "Bloody  Assizes." 


The  chief  restraint  on  Jeffreys  arose  from  his 
rapacity.  Contemporaries  of  all  parties  agree 
that  there  were  few  gratuitous  pardons,  and 
that  wealthy  convicts  seldom  sued  to  him  in 
vain.  Kiffin,  a  nonconformist  merchant,  had 
agreed  to  give  three  thousand  pounds  to  a 
courtier  for  the  pardon  of  two  youths  of  the 
name  of  Lnson,  his  grandsons,  who  had  been 
in  Monmouth's  army.  Rut  Jeffreys  guarded  his 
privilege  of  selling  pardons,  by  unrelenting  rigour 
towards  those  prisoners  for  whom  mercy  had 
thus  been  sought  through  another  channel.  He 
was  attended  on  his  circuit  by  a  buffoon,  to 
whom,  as  a  reward  for  his  merriment  in  one 
of  hi*  hours  of  revelry,  he  tossed  tho  pardon  of 
a  rich  culprit,  expressing  his  hope  that  it  might 
turn  to  good  account.  This  traffic  in  mercy 
was  not  confined  to  the  Chief  Justice.  The  king 
pardoned  Lord  Grey  to  increase  tho  value  of 
the  grant  of  his  life-estate,  which  had  been 
made  to  Lord  Rochester.  Some  young  women 
of  Taunton,  who  had  presented  colours  and  a 
Bible  to  Monmouth,  were  excepted  by  name 
from  the  general  pardon,  in  order  that  they 
might  purchase  it  separately.  To  aggravate 
this  indecency,  the  money  to  be  thus  extorted 
from  them  was  granted  to  the  Queen's  maids 
of  honour,  who  showed  themselves  quite  ready 
to  mako  the  utmost  possible  profit  ont  of  the 
transaction;  receiving  at  length  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  for  the  pardon.  For  some 
time  it  was  thought  that  William  Penn  was 
the  agent  employed  by  these  unmaidenly  maids 
of  honour,  in  extorting  the  money  from  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate  Taunton  girls,  and 
this  opinion  was  expressed  by  Lord  Macaulay; 
hut  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  that  the  agent  employed  was  one  George 
Penne,  a  needy  hanger-on  of  the  Court,  and  a 
man  quite  capable  of  such  an  action,  which  he 
undertook  when  more  reputable  men  had  been 
applied  to  in  vain.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
attempted,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Sir 
Francis  Harre,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  to 
obtain  seven  thousand  pounds  from  the  young 
women,  without  which,  he  said,  the  maids 
of  honour  were  determined  to  prosecnte  them 
to  outlawry.  Roger  Hoarc,  an  eminent  trader 
of  Bridgewater,  saved  his  life  by  the  payment 
to  them  of  one  thousand  pounds;  but  he  was 
kept  in  suspense  respecting  his  pardon  till  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  extorting  the  largest  pos- 
sible sum.  This  delay  caused  the  insertion  of 
his  execution  in  the  first  narratives  of  these 
events;  but  he  lived  to  take  a  most  just  revenge 
by  contributing,   as   representative  in  several 
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Parliament*  fur  his  nativa  town,  to  support  that 
free  government  which  prevented  such  tyranny 
in  future.  Even  Lingard  is  compelled  by 
irresistible  evidence  to  acknowledge  that  Jeffreys 
converted  his  commission  to  his  own  advantage, 
hy  amassing  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
"probably  by  tho  sale  of  his  friendship  and 
protection.'.'  Tbe  journals  of  Parliament  prove, 
among  other  items,  that  he  extorted  above  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  from  Mr.  Prideaux  to 
save  him  from  prosecution.  When  the  atrocity 
of  these  proceedings  came  to  be  publicly  dis- 
cussed, the  partisans  of  the  king  and  of  the 
judge  endeavoured  to  acquit  the  one  by  attribut- 
ing the  whole  blame  to  tho  other;  Jeffreys 
asserting  "that  what  he  did,  he  did  by  express 
commands,  and  that  he  was  not  half  bloody 
enough  for  the  prince  who  sent  him  thither;" 
and  the  advocates  of  the  king  asserting,  "that 
he  never  forgave  Jeffreys  executing  such  multi- 
tudes contrary  to  his  express  ordeis."  It  seems 
scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  on  which  side  tho 
truth  preponderates,  for  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  instigator  is  as  bad  as  the 
actor,  and  the  world,  in  judging  of  the  com- 
parative innocenco  of  either,  will  rather  look 
at  that  which  proves  the  complicity  of  both.  It 
is  certain  that  the  king  received  daily  accounts 
of  the  proceedings,  and  did  nothing  to  check 
them;  that  he  delivered  up  the  convicted  prisoners 
to  his  courtiers  (including  the  judge  himself) 
to  make  what  profit  they  could  extort  from 
them  for  their  pardon;  and  that  he  welcomed 
tbe  commissioners  on  their  return,  expressing 
his  thanks,  and  rewarding  Jeffreys  immediately 
Jus  raising  him  to  tho  head  of  the  law.  The 
Great  Seal  was  given  to  him,  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Chancellor,  on  September  28.  1685,  less 
than  a  week  after  his  return. 

"Such  havoc  must  have  excited  disgust  even 
if  the  sufferers  had  been  generally  odious.  But 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  blameless 
life,  and  of  high  religious  profession.  They 
were  regarded  by  themselves,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  of  their  neighbours,  not  as  wrong- 
docra,  but  as  martyrs  who  sealed  with  blood 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Very  few 
of  the  convicts  professed  any  repentance  for 
what  they  had  done.  Many,  animated  by  the 
old  Puritan  spirit,  met  death  not  merely  with 
fortitude,  but  with  oxultation.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
lectured  them  on  the  gnilt  of  rebellion  and  on 
tbe  importance  of  priestly  absolution.  The 
claim  of  tbe  king  to  unbounded  authority  in 
things  temporal,  aud  the  claim  of  the  clergy  to 
the  spiritual   power   of  binding  and  loosing, 


moved  the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sectaries. 
Some  of  them  composed  hymus  in  the  dun- 
geon, and  cbaunted  them  on  the  fatal  sledge. 
Christ,  they  sang  while  they  were  undressing 
for  the  butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue 
Zion  and  to  make  war  on  Babylon,  would  set 
up  his  standard,  would  blow  bis  trumpet,  and 
would  requite  his  foes  tenfold  for  all  the  evil 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  bis  servants.  The 
dying  words  of  these  men  were  noted  down; 
their  farewell  letters  were  kept  as  treasures; 
and,  in  this  way,  with  the  help  of  some  inven- 
tion and  exaggeration,  was  formed  a  copious 
supplement  to  the  Marian  martyrology." 
(Macaulay.) 

Of  the  hundreds  who  remained  in  prison 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Bloody  Assize,  a 
few  belonged  to  the  wealthier  classes ,  aud  had 
influence  or  means  enough  to  purchase  liberty 
to  reside  in  one  of  the  American  Plantations; 
but  by  far  the  larger  number  were  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  were  assigned  to  needy 
hangers-on  of  the  Court  and  to  similar  objects 
of  royal  favour,  by  whom  they  were  exported 
to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  as  slaves.  Tho 
treatment  which  such  as  these  underwent,  is 
narrated  in  the  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  Ar- 
chieologia,  by  the  author  of  tho  "  Life,  Pro- 
gresses, and  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth."  Mr.  Roberts  there  gives  from 
manuscript  sources  particulars  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  unhappy  exiles  were  subjected. 
One  man,  named  John  Coad,  a  carpenter, 
residing  near  to  Yeovil,  was  among  those  cap- 
tured and  condemned  to  die;  but  by  a  little 
contrivance  was  placed  among  a  party  of  two 
hundred  about  to  bo  banished  to  Jamaica.  So 
closely  were  they  confined  on  Bhipboard,  that 
twenty-two  out  of  ninety-nine  were  swept  away 
by  small  pox  and  fever  out  of  one  compart- 
ment. On  his  arrival,  Coad  fared  better  than 
many  of  his  fellow-exiles,  for  ho  chanced  to  be 
consigned  to  a  man  who  bad  some  sympathy; 
but  others  of  them  were  illegally  detained  and 
kept  to  hard  field  labour  with  the  negroes  long 
after  the  four  years  of  assigned  service,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  authorities  on  tho  island,  and 
they  were  not  released  until  two  years  after  the 
Revolution  had  been  effected. 

The  treatment  of  the  venerable  Richard 
Baxter  by  Jeffreys  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  coarse  brutality  of  the  man.  In  1682, 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law  had  burst  into  the 
house  of  Baxter  with  a  warrant  to  seize  him 
for  being  within  five  miles  of  a  corporate  town, 
and  though  he  was  seriously  ill,  they  were  about 
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to  hurry  him  before  a  justice,   had    not  his 
physician  posseted  sufficient  infltienco  at  Court 
to  stop  this.    Two  years  later,  Baxter  ha.l  been 
Hgmm  harrasscd  by  dialraints  and  by  threats  of 
imprisonment,  ami  now  he  was  apprehended  on  a 
warrant  by  Jeffreys,  on  a  charge  of  sedition. 
'In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  ho 
had  complained,  with  some  bitterness,  of  the 
persecution  which  the  Dissenters  suffered.  That 
men  who,  for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped  of  their 
property,  and  locked  up  in  dungeons,  should 
dare  to  utter  a  murmur,  was  then  thought  a 
high  crime,  against  the  State  and  the  Church. 
An  information  was  filed.     Baxter  begged  that 
he  might  be  allowed  some  time  to  prepare  for 
bis  defence.     It  was  on  the  day   on  which 
Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard  that  the 
illustrious  chief  of  the  Puritans,  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  came  t"  Westminster  Hall 
to  make  this  request.     Jeffreys  burst  into  a 
storm  of  rage.    'Not  a  minute,'  he  cried,  'to 
save  his  life.    I  can  deal  with  saint6  as  well  as 
with  sinners.    There  stands  Oates  on  one  side 
of  the  pillory;  ami,  if  Baxter  stood   on  the 
other,  the  two  greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom 
would  stand  together.'     When  the  trial  came 
on  at  Guildhall,  a  crowd  of  those  who  loved 
and  honoured  Baxter  filled  the  court.     At  his 
side  stood  Doctor  William  Bates,  one  of  the 
Nonconformist  divines.    Two  Whig  barristers 
of  great  note,  Pollexfen  and  Wallop,  appeared 
for  the  defendant.    Pollexfen  had  scarce  begun 
his  addresB  to  the  jury,  when  the  Chief  Justice 
broke  forth:  'Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I 
will  set  a  mark  on  you.     You  are  the  patron 
of  the  faction.    This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schis- 
matical  knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.    He  hates 
the  Liturgy.  He  w«  uld  have  nothing  but  long- 
winded   cant  without  book.'     And    then  his 
Lordship  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands, 
atid  began  to  sing  through  his  nose,  in  imita- 
tion of  what  he  supposed  to  be  Baxter's  style  of 
praying,    'Lord!  we  arc  thy  people!  thy  pecu- 
liar   people!    thy    dear    people!'  Pollexfen 
gently  reminded  the  court  that  his  late  Majesty- 
had  thought  Baxter  deserving  of  a  bishopric. 
'And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  then,'  cried 
Jeffreys,  'that  he  did  not  take  it?'    His  fury 
now  rose  almost  to  madness.    He  called  Baxter 
a  dog;   and  swore  that  it  would  be  no  more 
than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain  through  the 
whole  city.    Wallop  interposed,   but  fared  no 
better  than  his  leader.    '  Yon  arc  in  all  these 
<lirty  causes,  Mr.  Wallop.    Gentlemen   of  the 
long  robe  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist  such 
factious  knave*.'     The  advocate  made  another 


attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  to  no  purpose. 
'If  you  do  not  know  your  duty,'  said  Jeffreys, 
'I  will  teach  it  you.'  Wallop  sate  down;  and 
Baxter  himself  attempted  to  pat  in  a  word. 
But  the  Chief  Justice  drowned  all  expostula- 
tion in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invective, 
mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibras.  'My  Lord,* 
said  the  old  man,  'I  have  been  much  blamed 
by  dissenters  for  speaking  respectfully  of 
bishops.'  'Baxter  for  Bishops!*  cried  the  judge, 
'that  's  a  merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  bishops;  rascals  like  yourself, 
Kidderminster  Bishops;  factious  snivelling  Pres- 
byterians!' Again  Baxter  essayed  to  speak, 
and  again  Jeffreys  bellowed,  'Richard,  Richard, 
dost  thou  think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the 
court?  Richard  thou  art  an  old  knave.  Thon 
hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a  cart,  and 
every  book  as  full  of  sedition  as  an  egg  is  full 
of  meat.  By  the  grace  of  God,  I'll  look  after 
thee.  I  Bee  a  great  many  of  your  brotherhood, 
waiting  to  know  what  will  befall  their  mighty 
Don.  And  there,'  he  continued,  fixing  hia 
savage  eye  on  Bates,  'there  is  a  Doctor  of  the 
party  at  your  elbow.  But,  by  the  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  I  will  crush  you  all.* 

"Baxter  held  his  peace.  But  one  of  the 
junior  counsel  for  the  defence  made  a  last 
effort,  und  undertook  to  show  that  the  words 
of  which  complaint  was  made  would  not  bear 
the  construction  put  on  them  by  the  informa- 
tion. With  this  view  he  began  to  read  the 
context.  In  a  moment  he  was  roared  down: 
'You  shan't  turn  the  court  into  a  conventicle.' 
The  noise  of  weeping  was  heard  from  some  of 
those  who  surrounded  Baxter.  'Snivelling* 
calves!'  6aid  the  judge.  Witnesses  to  char- 
acter were  in  attendance,  and  among  them  were 
several  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church. 
Bnt  the  Chief  Justice  would  hear  nothing. 
'Does  your  Lordship  think,'  said  Baxter,  'that 
any  jury  will  convict  a  man  on  such  a  trial  as 
this?'  'I  warrant  yon,  Mr.  Baxter,'  said 
Jeffreys,  'don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.' 
Jeffreys  was  right.  The  sheriffs  were  the  tools 
of  the  government.  The  jury,  selected  by  the 
sheriffs  from  among  the  fiercest  zealots  of  the 
Tory  party,  conferred  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  'My  Lord,'  said  Baxter, 
as  he  left  the  Court,  'there  was  once  a  Chief 
Justice  who  would  have  treated  me  very  differ- 
ently.' He  alluded  to  his  learned  and  virtuous 
friend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  'There  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  England,'  answered  Jeffreys,  'but 
looks  on  thee  as  a  knave.'  The  sentence  was, 
for  those  times,  a  lenient  one.  What  passed 
iu  conference  among  the  judges  cannot  be  cer- 
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tainly  known.  It  was  believed  among  the  Non-  j  distresses,  and  woeful  havoc  and  spoil  have 
conformists,  and  is  highly  prubable,  that  the    been  ami  still  are  frequently  made  upon  our 


Chief  Justice  was  overruled  by  his  three 
brethren.  He  proposed,  it  is  said,  that  Baxter 
should  be  whipped  through  London  at  the 
cart's  tail.  The  majority  thought  that  an 
eminent  divine,  who,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before,  had  been  offered  a  mitre,  and  who  was 
now  in  his  seventieth   year,   would    be  suffi- 


ciently punished  for  a  few  sharp  words  by  fine    families,  without  compassion  shown  to  widow, 


and  imprisonment."  Jeffreys  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  Act  of  Indemnity  disabled  him 
from  hanging  Baxter,  but  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  marks;  to  lie  in 
prison  till  it  was  paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  For  the  non- 
payment of  this  heavy  penalty  he  was  committed 
to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  where  he  lay  until 
the  26th  of  November  in  the  following  year, 
haviug  been  confined  for  nearly  eighteen  mouths. 
His  pardon  was  obtained  by  the  mediation  of 
Lord  Powis,  and  the  fine  was  remitted.  Baxter 
himself  lived  to  see  that  favourable  change  in 
reference  to  religious  toleration  which  com- 
menced at  the  Revolution  of  1088.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  December,  1691,  and  was  buried  in 
Christ  Church,  Newgate-Street. 

The  condition  of  the  Quakers  at  this  period 
is  painfully  set  forth  in  a  memorial  presented 
by  them  to  the  king,  in  which  they  state  that 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  members  "have  been 
detained  prisoners,  some  of  whom  have  been 
discharged  by  the  judges,  and  others  freed  by 
death,  through  their  long  and  tedious  imprison- 
ment. There  arc  now  remaining  about  one 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  eighty-three. 
Many  are  under  sentence  of  Praemunire,  both 
men  and  women,  tnd  more  than  three  hundred 
near  it;  not  for  denying  the  duty  of  allegiance, 
but  only  because  they  dare  not  swear;  many 
ou  writs  of  excommunication  and  fines  for  the 
king,  and  upon  the  act  of  banishment:  besides, 
above  three  hundred  and  twenty  have  died  in 
prison  since  the  year  1660,  nearly  one  hundred 
of  whom  since  the  account  delivered  to  the  late 
king  and  Parliament  in  1680;  thereby  making 
aiany  widows  and  fatherless  children,  and  leav- 
ing them  in  distress  and  sorrow.  Here,  in  Lon- 
don, the  gaol  of  Newgate  hath  deen  from  time  to 
time  crowded  within  these  two  years,  sometimes 
nearly  twenty  in  one  room,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  health;  and  several  poor  innocent  trades- 
men have  of  late  been  so  affected  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  prison,  that  they  have  been  taken 
out  sick  of  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  Besid*6  these  continued  and  de- 
structive hardships,  great  violence,  outrageous 

Of  rn,-  A,.. i.  in. 


iioods  and  estates,  by  a  company  of  idle, 
extravagant,  and  merciless  informers,  and  their 
prosecutions  upon  the  Conventicle  Act ;  and 
many  have#ecn  convicted  and  fined,  though 
unsummoned,  and  unheard  in  their  own  defence, 
all  tending  to  the  ruin  of  trade  and  husbandry, 
and    the   impoverishing   of  many  industrious 


fatherless  or  desolute.  To  some  there  is  not  a 
bed  left  to  rest  upon  ;  to  others,  no  cattle  to 
till  their  ground,  nor  corn  for  bread,  nor  tool 
lo  work  with.  The  said  informers  and  sheriffs 
bailiffs,  in  some  places  being  outrageous  and 
excessive  in  their  seizures,  breaking  into  houses, 
and  making  great  waste  and  spoil.  All  these 
and  other  severities  are  done  against  us  under 
pretence  of  serving  the  king  and  the  Church, 
thereby  to  force  us  to  conformity,  without 
inward  conviction  or  satisfaction  of  our  tender 
consciences,  wherein  our  peace  with  God  is 
concerned." 

Through  many  years  the  autumn  of  1685 
was  remembered  by  the  Nonconformists  as  a 
time  of  misery  and  terror.  Yet  in  that  autumn 
might  be  discerned  the  first  faint  indications  of 
a  great  turn  of  fortune;  and  before  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed,  the  intolerant  king  and  the 
intolerant  Church  were  eagerly  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  support  of  the  party  which 
both  had  so  deeply  injured. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Scheme  for  Civil  and  Religious  Subjugation. 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  tYantes.  Meeting  of 
Parliament.  The  King's  injudicious  Speech. 
Threatened  Debate  in  the  Lords.  Parliament 
dissolved  ajler  eleven  days.  Attempts  at  arbi- 
trary government.  The  Judges  affirm  the  royal 
Dispensing  Power.  New  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. Papists  nominated  to  University  posts. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Ordered  to  be  read 
in  Churches.  Rtfusul  of  certain  Bishops.  Their 
Address  to  the  King.  His  surprise  and  anger. 
General  refusal  to  read  the  Declaration.  Seven 
Bishops  committed  to  the  Tower.  Their  trial 
and  acquittal.  The  Dispensing  Power  chal- 
lenged. Universal  jog.  The  King's  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation.  'The  Clergy  renounce  thdr 
own  principles. 

a.i>.  1685—1688. 
James    the    Second  was  a  purblind,  morose 
bigot,  who  would  have  played  the  part  of  a 
despot  if  he  could;   but  who,    fortunately  for 
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England,  had  not  discernment  of  the  signs  of  J 
the  times.  His  purpose  was  twofold :  to  establish 
an  arbitrary  monarchy;  and  to  reconcile  Eng- 
land to  the  Romish  See.  The  nation  was  to  be 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  subjected  to  the 
crown,  and  the  crown  was  to  be^held  under 
fealty  to  the  Pope.  The  old  battle  of  the 
Stuarts  had  to  be  again  decided,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  had  been  done  and  suffered;  whether 
the  nation  existed  for  one  man,  or  one  man 
for  the  nation.  It  was  the  final  and  frantic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  extinguish 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  plot  was  care- 
fully laid,  but  it  defeated  itself  and  recoiled 
upon  its  authors.  James,  as  king,  was  to  be 
the  supreme  and  absolute  power  in  the  State. 
The  Established  Church  was  to  be  retained  so 
long  as  the  clergy  preached  up  the  dogmas  of 
Divine  Right  and  of  Passive  Obedience ;  but  its 
honours  and  emoluments  were  to  be  shared 
with  Romanists.  Parliament  was  to  be  sum- 
moned, when  convenient;  but  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  supplies;  and  these  were  to 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army.  If,  however,  the  Church  and 
the  Parliament  proved  refractory,  then  the  latter 
should  be  dissolved,  and  the  former  should  be 
purged  by  a  new  Court  of  High  Commission;  j 
and  James  hoped  to  effect  his  two  great  pur- 
poses of  arbitrary  rule  and  of  reconciliation 
with  Rome  by  means  of  the  old  Stuart  wea- 
pons, with  the  addition  of  a  standing  army  sub- 
sidized by  France.  In  less  than  three  years 
the  scheme  had  signally  failed. 

It  was  almoBt  fatuous  to  outrage  the  Pro- 
testant sentiment  of  England  at  a  time  when 
Romanist  persecution  had  again  broken  out  in 
France.  By  the  Edict  of  Nantes  the  Protestants 
there  had  enjoyed  some  measure  of  religious 
toleration;  but  on  October  15,  1685,  this  Edict 
was  suddenly  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a 
view  of  extirpating  all  heresy.  The  Reformed 
ministers  were  banished  or  imprisoned;  children 
were  torn  from  their  parents;  women  were 
driven  into  nunneries;  and  fierce  soldiers  were 
let  loose  among  the  people,  to  pillage  and  to 
destroy.  The  order  was  executed  with  the 
utmost  barbarity,  and  thousands  of  families 
sought  refuge  in  other  countries.  Great  num- 
bers came  to  England,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  silk  trade;  so  that,  as  Evelyn  remarks, 
—  "The  tyrant's  revenue  was  exceedingly 
diminished,  and  manufactures  ceased." 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  ninth  of  No- 
vember, 1685,  when  James  made  tho  recent 
rising  in  the  West  a  pretext  for  demanding 
increased  supplies  to  enable  him  to  maintain  a 


standing  army;    affirming   that   "the  militia, 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  much  depended  on, 
is  not  sufficient  for  such  occasions,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  a  good  force  of  well-dis- 
ciplined troops  in  constant  pay  that  can  defend  1 
us  from  such  as  either  at  homo  or  abroad  are- 
disposed  to  disturb  us."    He  had  of  his  own 
motion  increased  the  army  from  seven  thousand 
to  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  he  now  sought  to 
have  an  adequate  sum  voted  for  their  pay  and 
maintenance.    He  also  vindicated  his  action  in 
the  employment  of  certain  Romanists  as  officers, 
in  spite  of  the  Test  Act,  and  flouted  the  Par- 
liament by  saying,  "after  having  had  the  benefit 
of  their  services  in  time  of  need  and  danger,  I 
will  neither  expose  them  to  disgrace  nor  my- 
self to  the  want  of  them  if  there  should  be 
another  rebellion  to  make  them  necessary  to 
me."     Bo  h  Houses  took  the   alarm   at  this 
speech,   although   the   Tory   majority   in  the 
Commons  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  an  imme- 
diate rupture.     An  address  to  tho  king  was 
voted,  in  which  a  mild  and  timid  expostulation 
was  ventured  upon,  relative  to  his  appointment 
of  Popish  officers  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act; 
but  the  reply  was  only  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise at  their  effrontery,  and  a  vague  statement 
that  James  would  adhere  to  any  promises  that 
he  had  made.    Mr.  Coke,  member  for  Derby- 
shire, who  expressed  a  hope  that  they  were  all 
true  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  out 
of  their  duty  by  a  few  hard  words,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower;  but  the  Lords  were  more  spirited 
and   patriotic,   and   acting    on   the  sarcastic 
remark  of  Halifax,  that  they  had  more  reason 
than  ever  to  give  thanks  to  his   Majesty,  since 
he  had  dealt  so  plainly  with  them  and  dis- 
covered what  he  would  be  at,  they  resolved  to 
debate  the  royal  speech  on  the  twenty-third  of 
that  month.    Before  that  day  arrived,  the  first 
and  last  Parliament  of  James  the  Second  had 
ceased  to  exist.    In  the  Commons  the  Court 
party  proposed  a   supply  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand    pounds,    but   this    was  successfully 
resisted,  and  the  amount  was  reduced  to  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  meanwhile,  the 
reply  to  the  royal  speech  had  been  presented, 
and  tho  impending  debate  in  the  Upper  House 
was  at  hand.    On  November  20,  only  eleven  days 
after  its  first  assembling,  James  prorogued  the 
Parliament;  which  never  again  met  bnt  for  the 
formalities  of  successive  prorogations,  by  which 
its    nominal    existence    was    prolonged  until 
July  2,  1687.    By  this  act  he  lost  the  subsidy 
of  seven   hundred   thousand  pounds;   but  his 
situation  had  become  difficult.    Though  money 
was  employed  to  corrupt  some  of  the  opponent* 
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of  his  measures,  the  opposition  was  daily  gain- 
ing strength.  By  rigorous  economy,  and  by 
diverting  the  crown  revenues  from  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  granted,  the  king  had  the 
mean6  of  maintaining  the  army,  though  his 
ministers  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  had  not. 
He  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with  toler- 
able dignity.  The  energy  manifested  by  the 
House  of  Lords  would  have  compelled  even  the 


CROWN,  JAMES  II. 

submissive  Commons  to  co-operate  with  them; 
and  this  might  have  given  rise  to  a  permanent 
coalition  of  the  High  Church  party  with  the 
friends  of  liberty.  A  suggestion  had  been 
thrown  out  in  the  Lords  to  desire  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  on  the  right  of  the  king  to  com- 
mission the  Catholic  officers;  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  dread  of  impeachment   might  draw 
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from  these  high  functionaries  an  opinion  against 
the  prerogative,  that  might  afterwards  prove 
irrevocable.  To  reconcile  Parliament  to  the 
scheme  of  appointing  Romanist  officers  became 
daily  more  hopeless  ;  to  sacrifice  those  who  bad 
adhered  to  the  king  in  a  time  of  need  appeared 
to  be  an  example  danger ina  to  all  his  projects, 
whether  of  enlarging  his  prerogative,  or  of 
securing,  and,  perhaps,  finally  establishing  his 
religion. 

Thus  ended  the  active  proceedings  of  a  Par- 
liament which,  in  all  that  did  not  concern  the 
Cburch  justified  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that 
James  could  have  formed  of  submission  to  the 
Court  as  well  as  of  attachment  to  tbe  mon- 
archy.   A  body  of  men  so  subservient  as  that 


House  of  Commons  could  hardly  be  brought 
together  by  any  mode  of  election  or  appoint- 
ment; and  James  was  aware  that  by  this  angry 
prorogation  he  had  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  long 
time  to  meet  another  Parliament.  Louis  XIV., 
not  entirely  relying  on  the  sincerity  or  steadi- 
ness of  James,  was  fearful  that  ho  might  yield 
to  the  Allies  or  to  his  people,  and  ho  had 
instructed  Barillon,  his  ambassador,  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  leading  membors  of 
the  Commons,  that  they  might  em- 
barrass the  policy  of  the  king,  if  it 
became  adverse  to  France.  Spain  and 
Holland,  ou  the  other  hand,  hoped 
that  any  compromise  between  the  king 
and  Parliament  would  loosen  the  ties 
that  bound  the  former  to  France.  It 
was  also  hoped  that  he  might  form  a 
triple  alliance  with  Spain  and  Sweden; 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  secretly 
offered  to  him  to  obtain  his  accession 
to  such  an  alliance.  Three  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  had 
arrived  in  London  Monsignor  D' Adda, a  Lombard 
Prelate  of  distinction,  as  the  known,  though  un- 
avowed,  minister  of  the  See  of  Rome,  which  was 
divided  between  the  interestof  the  Catholic  Church 
of  England  and  the  animosity  of  Innocent  XL 
against  Louis  XIV.  All  these  solicitudes,  and 
precautions,  and  expectations,  were  suddenly 
dispelled  by  the  unexpected  rupture  between 
James  and  his  Parliament. 

Being  thus  freed  from  control,  James  pro- 
ceeded on  his  chosen  way  with  a  speed  that 
alarmed  even  some  of  his  own  adherents.  His 
court  was  filled  with  priests;  his  confeBsor 
Father  Petre,  was  its  inspiring  genius ;  mass 
was  openly  celebrated,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  secure  perverts  among  the  highest  nobility. 
Clarendon  and  Rochester  refused ,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  posts.  Sunderland  yielded, 
and  became  at  once  chief  adviser  to  the  kin;: 
and  a  pensioner  of  France.  James  openly 
proclaimed  his  design  to  render  the  Test  Act 
nugatory  by  the  exercise  of  a  royal  dispensing 
power,  enabling  him  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
to  all  offices  both  secular  aud  ecclesiastical. 
Four  of  the  judges,  though  otherwise  in  favour 
of  the  Court  measures,  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
and  were  dismissed;  and  a  collusive  action  was 
brought  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  the 
express  order  of  James,  to  recover  penalties 
under  the  Test  Act  against  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
who  held  the  posts  of  governor  of  Do*  er  Castle 
and  colonel  of  a  regiment  without  having  taken 
the  Sacrament.  He  pleaded  tho  king's  dis- 
pensing power,  and  eleven  oat  of  the  twelve 
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judges  held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  further  I  of  which  was  vacant;  and  tho  fellows  were 
proceedings.  Evelyn  says, —  The  new,  very  ejected  on  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
young  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  declared  on  !  royal  will,  although  they  acted  in  strict  con- 
the  Bench,  that  the  government  of  England  was    fortuity   with   their   statutes.     These  attempt! 


entirely  in  the  king;  that  the  crown  was  abso- 
lute, that,  penal  laws  wore  powers  lodged  in 
the  crown  to  enable  the  king  to  force  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  were  not  bars  to  bind  the 
king's  power;  thai  he  could  pardon  all  offences 
against  the  law,  and  forgive  the  penalties;  and 
why   could  he  not  dispense   with  them  ? — By 


were  more  than  even  High  Church  and  Tory 
loyalty  could  submit  to,  and  they  helped  to 
hasten  on  the  catastrophe. 

James  now  took  another  step,  by  issuing  his 
notorious  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience. 
This  was  first  done  in  Scotland  as  a  tentative 
measure,  in  February,  1G87,  and  then  in  Eng- 


aston:.«l»ed." 
Encouraged   by  the  sue 


ess  of  this  daring 


which,  the  Test  Act  was  abolished:  every  one   land,  two  months  later.    By  this  measure,  nil 

penal  laws  against  all  Nonconformists  were 
suspended  ;  all  religious  tests  as  a  qualification 
for  offices  were  abrogated;  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic worship  was  permitted.  Many  Protestant 
Dissenters  hailed  this  relief  with  gratitude,  and 
addresses  of  (hanks  to  the  king  were  presented 
by  numbers  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
others.  Yet  the  whole  procedure  was  mani- 
festly illegal,  for  it  was  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  king  of  a  supreme  dispensing 
power,  ami  it  annulled  Statutes  of  the  Realm 
by  a  mere  royal  proclamation.  Defoe,  and  a 
minority  of  the  Nonconformists,  perceived  this, 
and  they  pointed  out  with   great   truth  and 


attempt,  James  and  his  advisers  resolved  on 
the  appointment  of  a  court  for  the  management 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  modelled  upon  that  of 
the  High  Commission,  which  had  been  abolished 
and  utterly  condemned  as  illegal.  Among  the 
commissioners  thus  appointed  wire  several 
known  Papists,  and  it  was  expressly  ordered 
that  any  three  members  might  form  a  courl, 
provided  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  one  of 
the  three.  The  reason  for  thus  specifying 
Jeffreys  iB  obvious.  Saneroft,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  would  not  act,  although  nominated. 
This  newly  erected  court  had  power  to  exercise  I  force  that  if  the  monarch  might  dispense  with 


all  manner  of  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, and  to  use  the  power  appertaining  to  the 
royal  supremacy  in  a  way  equal  to  that  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  old  and  hated  High 
Commission  Court.  Compton,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, refused  to  own  the  legality  of  the  Com- 
missioners, in  a  ease  requiring  him  to  suspend 
a  clergyman  of  his  diocese  who  had  preached  a 


one  law,  In-  might  dispense  with  all  laws;  and 
they  asked,  how  much  the  rights  of  English- 
men would  then  be  worth.  They  declared  that 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty  would  be 
dearly  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  civil  free- 
dom, and  I  hey  denounced  the  entire  project  as 
a  cunning  scheme  to  delude  the  Dissenters,  by 
holding  out  the  promise  of  immediate  relief  to 


sermon  on  the  errors  of  Popery;  and  was  him-   them,  in  order  to  cover  the  further  design  of 


self  suspended  from  his  functions,  although  it 
was  not  yet  deemed  prudent  to  seizo  his 
revenues. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1 6*S*>,  James 
ventured  to  carry  out  another  part  of  his 
cherished  scheme  by  appointing  a  known  Ro- 
manist to  the  deanery  of  Christehureh,  Oxford. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  he  sent  a  mandate  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  commanding  that 
a  Benedictine  monk  should  be  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.    When  the  oaths  of 


re-establishing  the  Papal  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land. That  such  was  the  grand  object  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt;  and  yet  the  opinion  has  been 
strongly  expressed  by  some  writers  that  the 
offer  made  by  James  should  have  been  accepted. 
The  Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  presented 
an  address  marked  by  fulsome  loyalty: — 'We 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  honour  yon 
have  done  ns  by  asserting  your  own  royal  pre- 
rogative, which  is  the  very  life  of  the  law  andrf 


supremacy  were  tendered,  the  Benedictine  of  j  your  profession ;  which  prerogatives,  as  they  were 
course  refused  to  take  them,  and  the  Senate    given  by  God  himself,  so  we  do  declare  that  no 


thereupon  refused  to  admit  him.  In  acting 
thus,  they  were  only  carrying  out  the  laws  of 
the  realm,  but  they  were  cited  before  (he  new 
Commission  Court,  and  the  vice-chancellor  was 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  his  revenue  as 
.Master  of  Magdalene  was  sequestered.  An 
attempt  was  next  made  to  force  a  Papist  upon 
Magdalen  College,  in   Oxford,  the  presidency 


power  on  earth  can  diminish  them,  but  they 
must  always  remain  entire  and  inseparable  to 
your  royal  person." 

On  April  27,  1688,  James  issued  a  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  reciting  the  terms  of 
the  first,  and  making  large  professions  of  justice 
and  of  kindly  solicitude.  Indirectly,  a  vindica- 
tion was  attempted  of  "many  changes  both  of 
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civil  ami  military  officers  we  have  been  forced 
to  make  throughout  our  dominions; "  referring 
(o  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  high  posts  at 
Conrt  and  the  appointments  of  lieutenants  of 
counties  and  of  justice  and  municipal  officers, 
had  been  studiously  filled  during  two  years 
with  open  or  suspected  Papists;  and  the  Decla- 
ration ended  with  a  statement  that  a  Parlia- 
ment should  be  called  in  the  mouth  of 
November,  at  the  latest.  An  Order  in  Council 
was  also  issued  on  the  fourth  of  May,  com- 
manding the  Declaration  to  be  publicly  read 
Juring  the  time  of  Divine  Service  on  two  spe- 
cified Sundays  in  every  church  and  chapel  in 
the  kingdom;  and  the  bishops  were  enjoined  to 
see  this  executed  and  to  send  copies  to  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses.  May,  the 
twentieth  and  the  twenty-seventh,  were  the  Sun- 
days fixed  for  London,  aud  the  two  following 
Sundays  for  the  country.  Various  consulta- 
tions were  forthwith  held  among  the  metropo- 
litan clergy.  At  a  meeting  at  Lambeth,  on 
Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  where  there  were 
present,  besides  archbish"p  Sancroft,  only  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  bishops  Compton,  Turner, 
and  White,  together  with  Tenison,  it  was 
resolved  not  to  read  the  Declaration;  to  peti- 
tion the  king  that  he  would  dispense  with  that 
act  of  obedience;  and  to  entreat  all  the  pre- 
lates within  reach  of  London,  to  n  pair  to  the 
ai J  of  their  brethren.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph; 
Lake,  of  Chichester;  Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  quickly  complied 
with  the  summons,  and  were  present  at  another 
and  more  decisive  meeting  at  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  on  Friday,  the  18th,  where,  with  the 
assent  of  Tillotson,  Stilling8ect,  Patrick,  Te- 
nison, Grove,  and  Sherlock,  it  was  resolved, 
that  a  petition,  prepared  and  written  by  San- 
Toft,  sin  mid  be  forthwith  presented  to  his 
Majesty.  The  petition  set  forth  that  their 
averseneM  to  read  the  Declaration  arose  neither 
from  want  of  the  duty  aud  obedience  which  the 
Church  of  Englvid  had  always  practised,  nor 
from  want  of  tenderness  to  Dissenters,  to 
whom  they  were  willing  to  come  to  such  a 
temper  as  might  be  thought  fit  in  Parliament 
and  Convocation ;  but  because  it  was  founded 
in  a  Dispensing  Power  declared  illegal  in  Par- 
liament ;  and  that  they  could  not  in  prudence 
or  conscience  make  themselves  so  far  parties 
to  it  as  its  publication  in  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  divine  service  must  amount  to  in  com- 
mon and  nasonable  construction;  and  it  con- 
cluded by  "  humbly  and  earnestly  beseeching 
l>is  Majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  distributing 
Mai  reading  the  said   Declaration."  Compton, 


bishop  of  London,  being  suspended,  did  not 
subscribe  the  Petition ;  and  Sancroft,  having 
been  forbidden  the  Court  nearly  two  years, 
took  no  part  in  presenting  it.  With  no  need- 
less delay,  six  bishops  proceeded  to  Whitehall 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were 
remarked,  as  they  came  from  the  landing-place 
by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
who  was  not  uninformed  of  their  errand.  They 
remained  at  the  house  of  Lord  Dartmouth  till 
Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  the  boldest  of  their 
number,  should  ascertain  when  and  where  the 
king  would  receive  them.  He  requested  Lord 
Sunderland  to  read  the  Petition,  and  to  acquaint 
the  king  with  its  contents,  that  his  Majesty 
might  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  wary 
minister  declined,  but  informed  the  king  of  the 
attendance  of  the  bishops,  who  were  then  intro- 
duced into  the  bedchamber.  When  they  had 
knelt  before  the  monarch.  St.  Asaph  presented 
the  Petition,  as  that  "of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  divers  suffragan  bishops  of  his 
province,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  several 
of  their  absent  brethren,  and  of  the  clergy  of 
their  respective  dioceses."  The  king  having 
been  privately  told  that  they  desired  no  more 
than  a  recurrence  to  the  former  practice  of 
sending  Declarations  to  chancellors  aud  arch- 
deacons, desired  them  to  rise,  aud  received 
them  at  first  graciously;  saying,  on  opening  the 
Petition, — "This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's 
handwriting;"  but  when  he  read  it,  and  after  he 
had  folded  it  up,  he  spoke  in  another  tone: — 
"This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  Here  are 
strange  words.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you. 
This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.**  St.  Asaph 
replied, — ''We  have  adventured  our  lives  for 
your  Majesty,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of 
our  blood  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger  against 
yon."  The  king  continued: — "I  tell  you  this 
is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  never  saw  such 
an  address."  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  falling 
again  on  his  knees,  said,  "Rebellion,  Sir!  I 
beseech  your  Majesty  not  to  say  any  thing  6o 
hard  of  ns.  For  God's  sake,  do  not  believe 
we  are  or  can  be  guilty  of  rebellion."  It  de- 
serves remark,  that  the  two  who  uttered  these 
loud  and  vehement  protestations  were  the  only 
prelates  present  who  were  conscious  of  having 
harboured  projects  of  more  decisive  resistance. 
The  bishops  of  Chichester  and  Ely  made  pro- 
fessions of  unshaken  loyalty,  which  they  after- 
wards exemplified.  Ken  justly  said,  "Sir,  I 
hope  yon  will  give  that  liberty  to  us,  which  you 
allow  to  all  mankind."  He  piously  added, 
"We  will  honour  the  king,  but  fear  God." 
James  answered  at  various  times,  "It  tends  to 
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rebellion.  Is  this  what  I  have  deserved  from 
the  Church  of  England?  I  will  remember  yon 
who  have  signed  this  paper.  I  will  keep  this 
paper:  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  you,  especially  from  some  of 
you.  I  will  be  obeyed."  Ken,  in  the  spirit  of 
a  martyr,  answered  only  with  a  humble  voice, 
•'God's  will  be  done."  James  dismissed  them 
with  the  remark, — "If  I  think  fit  to  alter  my 
mind,  I  will  send  to  you.  God  has  given  me 
this  dispensing  power,  and  I  will  maintain  it. 
I  tell  you  there  are  seven  thousand  men,  and 
of  the  Church  of  England  too,  that  have  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."  Next  morning, 
when  on  his  way  to  chnpel,  he  said  to  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  "  My  lord,  yonr  brethren 
presented  to  me,  yesterday,  the  most  seditions 
paper  that  ever  was  penned.  It  is  a  trumpet  of 
rebellion."  He  frequently  repeated  what  Lord 
Halifax  said  to  him, — "Your  father  suffered 
for  the  Church,  not  the  Church  for  him." 

The  Petition  was  printed  and  circulated  during 
the  night;  certainly  not  by  the  bishops,  who 
delivered  to  the  king  their  only  copy,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sancroft,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  publication;  it  was  probably,  there- 
fore, printO'l  by  some  attendant  of  the  Court, 
for  lucre  or  from  disaffection.  In  a  few  days, 
six  other  prelates  bad  declared  their  concurrence 
in  the  Petition;  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
agreed  to  its  contents,  regretting  that  he  could 
not  subscribe  it,  because  his  diocese  was  not  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  while  two  others 
agreed  to  the  measure  of  not  reading  the  Declara- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  according  to  the  Order 
in  Council,  the  Declaration  should  have  been 
read  in  all  the  London  Churches.  Among  the 
clergy  of  the  capital  three  only  are  named  as 
having  been  obedient.  No  account  makes  them 
more  than  seven,  out  of  nearly  a  hundred. 
On  that  day  bishop  Sprat  officiated  as  dean  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  but  when  he  began  to 
read  the  Declaration,  such  was  his  tremor  that 
he  could  scarcely  hold  the  document.  The  people 
rose  from  their  6eata  with  loud  murmnring. 
Nothing  could  be  heard;  and  the  only  persons 
remaining  in  the  church  when  the  reading  was 
concluded  were  the  Westminster  scholars,  the 
prebendaries ,  and  some  of  the  choristers. 
Throughout  the  kingdom  the  same  spirit  was 
evinced.  Among  ten  thousand  clergymen,  not 
more  than  two  hundred  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate.  D'Adda  accordingly  declared,  "the 
whole  Church  espouses  the  cause  of  the 
bishops.  There  is  no  reasonable  expectation 
of  a  division  among  the  Anglicans,  and  our 
hopes  from  the  Nonconformists   are  vanished." 


Baxter  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  prelates 
from    the    pulpit    and    the    Nonconformists  in 
general  followed  his  example.   Lord  Huntingdon, 
one  of  the  Privy  Council,   asserted  that  had 
James  known  how  far  the  thing  would  have 
gone,  he  would  never  have  ordered  the  Declara- 
tion to  be  read  in  the  churches;  but  he  would 
not  appear  to  recede.    Like  all  the  Stuarts,  he 
knew  not  when  to  yield;  but  he  paused  for  a 
week  ere  taking  any  further  action.    A  few  of 
his  advisers  had  the  prudence  to  suggest  a  com- 
promise, but  most  of  them,  and  such  as  James 
usually  inclined  to,   were  in  favour  of  Bevere 
measures.    Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  May 
the  27th,  the  second  Sunday  appointed  for  reading 
the  Declaration,  this  was  determined  on,  and 
the  bishops  were  summoned   to  appear  before 
the  Privy  Council    on   the  8hth    of  June,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  misdemeanour.    In  obedience 
to  this  summons,  they  attended  at  Whitehall 
on  the  day  appointed,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  being  called   into  the  Council 
Chamber,  were  graciously  received  by  the  king. 
Jeffreys  asked  the  archbishop,  whether  a  paper 
now  shown  to  him  was  the  Petition  written  by 
him,  and   presented   by  the  other  bishops  to 
his  Majesty.    The  archbishop,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  king,  answerc  I, — ''Sir,  I  am  called 
hither  as  a  criminal,  which  I  never  was  before: 
since  I  have  that  unhappiness,    I  hope  your 
Majesty  will  not  be  offended  that  I  am  cautions 
of  answering  questions  which  may  tend  to  accuse 
myself."    The  king  called  this  chicanery;  adding, 
4  I  hope  you  will  not  deny  your  own  hand." 
The  archbishop  6aid, — "The  only  reason  for  the 
question  is  to  draw  an  answer  which  may  be 
ground  of  accusation;"  and  Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph, 
added,— "All  divines  of  all  Christian  Churches 
are    agreed    that  no  man  in  our  situation  is 
obliged  to  answer  such   questions;"    but  the 
king  impatiently  pressing  for  an  answer,  the 
archbishop  said,  —  "Sir,  though  not  obliged  to 
answer,  yet,  if  your  Majesty  commands  it,  we 
are  willing   to  obey,   trusting  to  your  justice 
and  generosity  that  we  shall  not  suffer  for  our 
obedience."  Jeffreys  directed  them  to  withdraw. 
On  their  return,  being  commanded  by  the  king 
to  answer,  they  owned  the  Petition.    There  is 
some  doubt  whether  they  repeated  the  condition 
on  which  they  made  their  first  offer  of  obedience; 
bnt,   if  they  did  not,   their  forbearance  must 
have  arisen  from  a  respectful  confidence,  which 
disposed  them,  with  reason,    to  consider  the 
silence  of  the  king  as  a  virtual  assent  to  their 
unretraeted  condition.     They  were  then  again 
commanded  to  withdraw;  and  on  their  return 
a  third  time,  they  were  told  by  Jeffreys  that 
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SEVEN  BISHOPS  SENT  TO  THE  TOWER. 
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they  would  be  proceeded  against,  "but,"  he 
added  (alluding  to  the  obnoxious  Commission), 
"with  all  fairness,  in  Westminster  Hall."  He 
desired  them  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to 
appear.  They  declared  their  readiness  to  answer, 
whenever  they  were  called  upon,  without  this, 
and  insisted  on  their  privilege  as  peers  not  to 
be  bound  by  a  recognizance  in  misdemeanour. 
After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  prevail  on 
them  to  accept  the  offer  of  being  discharged 
on  their  own  recognizances,  as  a  favour,  they 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant, 
which  all  the  Privy  Councillors  present  sub- 
scribed, except  Lord  Berkeley  and  Father  Petre, 
the  king's  confessor. 

The  progress  of  the  seven  prelates  from  White- 
hall to  the  Tower  was  a  popular  Dvation;  men, 
women  and  children  thronging  the  streets  and 
uttering  good  wishes  as  they  walked  down  to  the 
barge  that  was  to  convoy  them  to  prison.  Even 
the  guards  besought  their  blessing,  and  drank 
tc  their  healths.    Day  by  day  persons  of  the 
highest,  rank  repaired  to  the  Tower  to  testify 
their  sympathy,  and  such  was  the  feeling  evoked 
that  the  King  and  his  Council  were  alarmed  and 
indignant.    After  being  confined   for  a  week, 
the  bishops  were   taken  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench;  again  being  surrounded  on  their 
way  by  crowds  of  enthusiastic  friends.  The  trial 
was   then  fixed  for  June  27,  and  they  were 
released  on  their  own  recognizances.    On  the 
day  appointed,  Evelyn  says  there  were  "near 
sixty  earls  and  lords  on  the  bench,"  and  West- 
minster Hall  was  thronged  by  excited  spectators. 
The  charge  against  the  prelates  on  their  trial 
was  that  in  presenting  their  petition  to  the  king 
they  had  given  publicity  to  a  seditious  libel. 
"No  man,"  said  Powis,  the  attorney-general, 
"may  say  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  much 
less  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  act  unreasonably  or  unjustly;  least  of  all 
may  any  man  say  such  a  thing  of  the  king." 
The  counsel  for  the  defendants  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  technical  grounds, 
and  had  nearly  succeeded,  when  a  new  turn  in 
the  course  of  the  evidence  led  them  to  direct 
their    assault   against   the   dispensing  power. 
When  Sawyer  began  to  question  the  legality  of 
the  Declaration,  Chief  Justice  Wright,  speaking 
aside,  said, — "  I  must  not  suffer  them  to  dispute 
the  king's  power  of  suspending  laws."  Judge 
Powell  answered,— "They  must  touch  that  point; 
for  if  the  king  had  no  such  power  (as  clearly 
he  hatb  not)  the  Petition  is  no  attack  on  the 
king's   legal   power,   and  therefore  no  libel." 
Wright  peevishly  replied,  —  "I  know  you  are 
full  of  that  doctrine,  but  the  bishops  shall  have 


no  reason  to  say  I  did  not  hear  them.  Brother, 
you  shall  have  your  way  for  once.    I  will  hear 
them.    Let  them  talk  till  they  are  weary."  The 
substance  of  the  argument  was,   that  a  Dis- 
pensing Power  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  con- 
stitution; that  the  Commons,  in  the  rei-/n  of 
Richard  II.,  had  consented  that  the  king  should, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  exercise  such  a 
power   respecting   a   single  law  till  the  next 
Parliament;    that  the   acceptance    of  such  a 
trust  was  a  Parliamentary  declaration  agamst 
the  existence  of  such  a  prerogative;  that  though 
there  were  many  cases  of  dispensations  from 
penalties  granted  to  individuals,  there  never  waa 
an  instance  of  a  pretension   to  dispense  with 
laws  before  the  Restoration;  that  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  twice  condemned  by  Par- 
liament, twice  relinquished,  and  once  disclaimed 
by  the  crown;  that  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  very  last 
session;  and,  finally,  that  the  power  to  suspend 
was  in  effect  a  power  to  abrogate;  that  it  was 
an  assumption  of  the  whole  legislative  authority, 
and  laid  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king.    Mr.  Somers,  then 
rising  into  fame,  and  whose  research  had  sup- 
plied  the   ancient  authorities  quoted   by  his 
seniors,    closed   the   defence  in  an  admirable 
speech.    There  was  room,  he  admitted,  for  dis- 
pute concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  sovereign 
might  dispense  with  the  penalties  of  a  particular 
law,  in  favour  of  a  particular  person;  but  all 
were  agreed  that  to  dispense  with  the  law  itself 
was  no  prerogative  of  the  crown;    while  the 
right  to  petition  the  sovereign  against  unrea- 
sonable commands  proceeding  from  that  source, 
was,  he  maintained,  so  much  the  law  of  nations, 
that  provision  was  made  for  it  by  edict  even 
under  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
"This,"  he  added,  "is  all  that  was  done  here, 
and  that  in  the  most  humble  manner  that  could 
be  thought  of.    There  could  be  no  design  to 
diminish  the  prerogative,  for  the  king  had  no 
such  prerogative.    Sedition  it  could  not  be;  nor 
could  it  possibly  stir  up  sedition  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  because  it  was  presented  to  the 
king  in  private  and  alone.    False  it  could  not 
be,  for  the  matter  of  it  was  true;  and  there 
could  be  nothing  of  malice,   for  the  occasion 
was  not  sought,  but  the  thing  was  pressed  upon 
them;  and  a  libel  it  could  not  be,  because  the 
intent  was  innocent;  and  they  kept  within  the 
bounds  set  up  by  the  law,  which  gives  the  sub- 
ject leave  to  apply  to  his  prince  by  petition 
when  he  is  aggrieved." 

The  crown  lawyers,  by  whom  this  bold  defence 
was  unforeseen,  manifested  their  surprise  and 
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the  weukness  of  their  cause  in  their  reply. 
Powia  was  feebly  technical,  ami  Williams  was 
offensively  violent.  Hot h  evaded  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  prerogative  by  professional  common- 
places of  no  avail  with  the  jury  or  the  public. 
They  relied  on  the  usual  topics  employed  by 
their  predecessors  and  successors,  that  the  truth 
of  a  libel  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry; 
and  that  the  falsehood,  as  well  as  the  malice 
and  sedition  charged  by  the  information,  were 
not  matters  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  but 
qualifications  applied  by  the  law  to  every  writing 
derogatory  to  the  government.  Both  triumph- 
antly urged  (bat  the  Parliamentary  proceedings 
of  the  last  and  present  reign,  being  neither  acts 
nor  judgments  of  Parliament,  were  no  proof  of 
the  illegality  of  what  they  condemned;  without 
adverting  to  the  very  obvious  consideration  that 
the  bishops  appealed  to  them  only  as  such  mani- 
festations of  the  sense  of  Parliament  as  it  would 
be  imprudent  in  them  to  disregard.  Williams, 
in  illustration  of  this  argument,  asked  "Whether 
the  name  of  'a  Declaration  in  Parliament'  could 
be  given  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  because  it 
had  passed  the  Commons?"  (where  he  himself 
had  been  very  active  in  promoting  it).  This 
indiscreet  allusion  was  received  with  a  general 
hiss.  He  was  driven  to  the  untenable  position, 
that  a  petition  from  these  prelates  was  war- 
rantable only  to  Parliament;  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  delay  it  till  Parliament  should  be 
assembled. 

Wright,  waiving  the  question  of  the  Dis- 
pensing Power,  instructed  the  jury  that  a  delivery 
to  the  king  was  a  publication;  and  that  any 
writing  which  was  adapted  to  disturb  the  govern- 
ment, or  make  a  stir  among  the  people  was 
a  libel; — language  of  fearful  import,  but  not 
peculiar  to  him,  nor  confined  to  his  time.  Of 
the  other  judges,  Holloway  thought,  that  if  the 
intention  of  the  bishops  was  only  to  make  an 
innocent  provision  for  their  own  security,  the 
writing  could  not  be  a  libel;  Powell  declared 


and  then  he  must  redress  himself  by  law.  Every 
man  may  petition  in  what  relates  to  his  private 
interest;  but  neither  the  bishops,  nor  any  other 
men,  have  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of 
government." 

After  a  trial  which  lasted  ten  hours,  the  jury 
retired  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  con- 
sider their  verdict  The  friends  of  the  bishops 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  jury  room,  and  heard 
loud  voices  in  debate  at  midnight  and  at  three 
o'clock.  The  opposition  of  one  Arnold,  the 
brewer  of  the  king's  household,  and  who  did 
his  best  to  serve  a  bad  cause  by  holding  out 
for  a  conviction,  being  at  length  subdued  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  others,  the  Chief  Justice  was 
informed,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that 
the  jury  were  agreed  in  their  verdict.  The 
Court  met  at  nine  o'clock.  The  nobility  and 
gentry  covered  tho  benches;  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  filled  the  Hall,  and  blocked 
up  the  adjoining  streets.  Sir  Robert  Langley, 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  being  asked  whether 
the  accuse*!  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  pro- 
nounced the  verdict, — "Not  guilty!"  No  sooner 
were  these  words  uttered  than  a  shout  of  triumph 
arose  from  all  ranks  of  the  audience  in  the 
court.  It  was  instantly  echoed  from  without 
by  what  was  styled  "a  very  rebellion  in  noise," 
and  which  was  Baid  to  have  sounded  like  a 
crack  of  the  ancient  and  massy  roof  of  West- 
minster Hall.  It  passed  with  electrical  rapidity 
along  the  multitudes  who  waited  in  the  streets, 
reaching  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  For  a 
short  time  no  man  seemed  to  know  where  he 
was.  No  business  was  done  for  hours.  The 
Solicitor-General  informed  Lord  Sunderland,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Nuncio,  that  never  within 
the  remembrance  of  man  had  there  been  heard 
such  cries  of  applause  mingled  with  tears  of 
joy.  The  news  was  carried  to  James  in  the 
camp  at  Hounslow,  and  he  instantly  set  forth 
for  London,  followed  by  a  universal  shouting 
from  the  soldiers.    When  he  asked  the  cause 


that  they  were  innocent  of  sedition,  or  of  any    of  this,  he  was  told   it  was  nothing  but  the 


other  crime;  saying, — "If  such  a  Dispensing 
Power  be  allowed,  there  will  need  no  Parlia- 
ment; all  the  legislature  will  be  in  the  king. 
1  leave  the  issue  to  God  and  to  your  consciences." 
Allibone,  however,  was  daring  enough  to  affirm 
"that  no  man  cau  take  upon  himself  to  write 
ugainst  the  actual  exercise  of  the  government, 
unless  he  have  leave  from  the  government,  but 
he  makes  a  libel,  be  what  he  writes  true  or 
false.  The  government  ought  not  to  be  im- 
peached by  argument.  This  is  a  libel.  No 
private  man  can  write  concerning  the  govern- 
ment at  all,  unless  his  own  interest  be  stirred. 


troops  rejoicing  that  the  bishops  were  acquitted, 
and  he  rejoined, — "Do  you  call  that  nothing?" 
— adding,  with  an  ambiguity  probably  arising 
from  confusion, — "So  much  the  worse  for  them." 
The  jury  were  everywhere  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations;  hundreds,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  embraced  them  as  deliverers.  The 
bishops,  almost  alarmed  at  their  own  success, 
escaped  from  the  huzzas  of  the  peopie  as 
privately  as  possible,  exhorting  them  to  "fear 
God  and  honour  the  king."  Cartwright,  bishop 
of  Chester,  had  remained  in  court  during  the 
trial  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  crowd  of  nobilit; 
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and  gentry  ;  and  Sprat  met  with  little  more  J  and  their  practice  to  the  royal  will.  He  be- 
regard.  The  former,  in  going  to  his  carriage,  i  lieved  in  the  adherence  of  multitudes  to  profes- 
was  called  a  "wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  and  sions  poured  forth  in  a  moineut  of  enthusiasm ; 
as  he  was  very  corpulent,  the  mob  crie  I  out,    and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to 

imagine  that  extravagant  speculative  opinions 
would  be  carried  into  practice  when  opposed  to 
self-interest  and  to  the  pride  of  ecclesiastical 
The  bells  were  rung  in  the  evening  and  bonfire*  ,  exclusiveness.  Yet  James  had  been  admonished 
were  kindled  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  j  by  the  highest  authority  to  beware  of  this 
pope  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  the  windows  of  I  delusion.     Morley,  bishop    of   Winchester,  a 


"Room  for  the  man  with  a  pope  in  his  belly!" 
They  bestowed  also  on  Williams,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  very  mortifying  proofs  of  disrespect. 


the  royal  palace,  and  the  toast  everywhere  went 
round, — "Health  to  the  bishops  and  the  jnry; 
and  coufusion  to  the  Papist*."  The  principal 
towns  through  the  kingdom  vied  with  the  capital 


veteran  royalist  and  Episcopalian,  whose  fidelity 
had  been  tried  in  the  Civil  War,  but  whose 
judgment  had  been  thereby  informed,  almost 
with  his  dying  breath  desired  Lord  Dartmouth 


in  these  expressions  of  feeling.  The  most  haughty  |  to  warn  the  king,  that  if  ever  he  depended  on 


MEo.U.  STItICK   IN  HONOUR  OK  THE  SEVEN  1IIHHOP8. 


churchmen,  and  the  humblest  separatists  shared 
in  a  common  joy.  The  parties  who  had  done 
most  in  urging  the  king  to  prosecute  his  ob- 
noxious measures  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
a  people  whose  heresy  partook  of  so  much 
"ranconr  and  malignity,"  brought  back  to  the 
Romish  Church.  The  only  revenge  immediately 
possible  to  James  was  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
judges  who  had  dared  to  express  opinions  adverse 
to  the  power  claimed  by  himself. 

James  was  equally  astonished  and  incensed 
at  this  resistance  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Their  warm  professions  of  loyalty; 
their  acquiescence  in  measures  directed  only 
against  civil  liberty  ;  their  solemn  condemnation 
of  forcible  resistance  to  oppression,  (the  lawful- 
ness of  which  constitutes  the  main  strength  of 
every  opposition  to  misgovernment,)  had  per- 
suaded him  that  they  would  submit  patiently 
to  these  attacks  upon  their  own  wealth,  and 
greatness,  and  power;  and  that  they  would 
tacitly  acquiesce  in  this  scheme  to  restore  Ro- 
manism. Probably,  also,  he  expected  that  the 
bulk  of  the  clergy  would  obey  the  word  of 
command,  as  their  predecessors  had  done  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors;  adnpiing  their  creed 


the  doctrine  of  Non-resistance  he  would  find 
himself  deceived ;  for  that  most  of  the  clergy 
would  contradict  it  in  their  practice,  though 
not  in  express  terms.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  Dartmouth  frequently  reminded  James  of 
Morley 's  last  message;  for  he  answered,  "that 
the  bishop  was  a  good  man,  but  grown  old  and 
timid."  It  must  be  owned  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were  not  wanting  considerations  which 
warranted  the  expectation  and  which  explain 
the  disappointment  of  James.  Wiser  men  than 
he  have  looked  in  vain  for  consistency  between 
theory  and  practice,  when  the  former  had  to 
be  carried  out  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  emol- 
ument, and  power.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  clergy  had  done  much  to  delude  him. 
They  had  constantly  and  vehemently  incul- 
cated the  dogma  of  Passive  Ubedience.  The 
more  furious  preachers  treated  all  who  doubted 
it  with  scurrility,  and  the  most  pure  and  gentle 
were  ready  to  introduce  it  harshly  and  unrea- 
sonably; and  they  all  boasted  of  it  as  a  peculiar 
characteristic  which  distinguished  the  Church 
of  England  from  other  Christian  communities.  If 
a  solemn  declaration  from  an  authority  second 
only  to  Convocation  could  have  been  a  security 
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for  their  conduct,  the  judgment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  in  1683,  may  seem  to  warrant 
the  utmost  expectations  of  the  king.  Among 
other  position*  condemned  bj  that  learned  body, 
one  was  the  statement  "that  if  lawful  governors 
become  tyranU,  or  govern  otherwise  than  by 
the  laws  of  God  or  man  they  ought  to  do,  they 
forfeit  the  right  they  had  unto  their  govern- 
ment." According  to  this,  if  the  king  abolished 
Parliaments,  shut   the   courts  of  justice,  and 
changed  the  laws  according  to  his  pleasure,  he 
would,  nevertheless,  retain  the  same  right*  as 
before  over  all  his  subjects;  any  of  them  who 
resisted  him  would  contract  the  full  guilt  of 
rebellion;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  sounder 
portion  to  repress  the  revolt  would  be  a  moral 
duty  and  a  lawful  service.    How,  then,  could 
it  be  reasonable  to  withstand  him  in  far  less 
important  assaults  on  his  subjects,  and  to  turn 
against  him  laws  which  owed  their  continuance 
solely  to  his  good  pleasure !   Whether  this  last 
mode  of  reasoning  be  proof  against  all  objec- 
tions or  not,  it  was  at  least  specious  enough  to 
satisfy  the  king,  when  it  agreed  with  his  pas- 
sions and  supposed  interest.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  natural  delusions,  he  was  astonished 
at  the  prevalence  of  the  ordinary  motives  of 
human  conduct  over  an  extravagant  dogma; 
and  he  was  beyond  measure  amazed  that  the 
Church  should  oppose  the  crown,  after  the  king 
had  become  the  enemy  of  the  Church.  "Is 
this   your    Church   of  England   loyalty?"  he 
demanded  of  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College; 
while  in  his  confidential  conversations  he  spoke 
with  the  utmost  indignation  of  this  inconsistent 
and  mutinous  Church.    Against  it,  he  told  the 
Nuncio,  he  had  by  bis  Declaration  struck  a 
blow  which  would  resound  through  the  country ; — 
ascribing  their  unexpected  resistance  to  a  con- 
sciousness that,  in  a   general  liberty  of  con- 
science, "the  Anglican  religion  would  be  the 
first  to  decline." 

All  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  policy  of  James,  although  nothing  can  be 
found  to  justify  his  attempt  to  set  up  a  regal 
despotism  of  the  worst  kind ;  being  one  thai 
waa  overshadowed  by  a  priestly  despotism. 
Such  an  attempt  was  too  late  for  England,  and 
it  involved  its  author  and  his  advisers  in  utter 
ruin;  but  it  is  impossible,  with  justice,  to  regard 
the  seven  bishops  and  the  clergy  at  large  as 
heroes  and  patriots,  to  whom  the  present  liber- 
ties are  largely  owing.  The  previous  position 
taken  by  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Divine 
Right  of  Kingship ;  the  fawning,  whining,  cant- 
ing sermons  in  favour  of  the  lying  Stuarts; 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  William  III., 


when  it  was  found  that  he  would  not  lend  him- 
self to  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  and  intoler- 
ance, clearly  prove  the  dominant  purpose  of 
the  clergy  as  a  body.  Defoe,  in  his  "True- 
Born  Englishman,"  expressed  himself  in  lines, 
which,  »if  they  are  doggerel,  yet  describe  the 
exact  position  of  the  clergy  in  terms  of  scath- 
ing satire:— 

"The  reverend  clergy,  too,  and  who'd  have  thought 
That  they,  who  had  such  Non-resistance  taught. 
Should  e'er  to  arma  against  their  prince  be  brought; 
Who  up  to  Heaven  did  regal  power  advance, 
Subjecting  English  laws  to  modes  of  France, 
Twisting  religion  so  with  loyalty 
As  one  could  never  live,  and  t'other  die. 
And  yet,  no  sooner  did  their  prince  design 
Their  glebes  and  perquisites  to  undermine, 
But,  all  their  passive  doctrines  laid  aside, 
The  clergy  their  own  principles  denied; 
Unpreached  their  Non-resisting  cant,  and  prayed 
To  Heaven  for  help  and  to  the  Dutch  for  aid. 
Tlie  Church  chimed  all  her  doctrines  back  again, 
And  pulpit-champions  did  the  cause  maintain; 
Flew  in  the  face  of  all  their  former  zeal, 
And  Non-resistance  did  at  oucj  repeal.'* 

"Never  were  principles  so  loudly  professed, 
and  so  shamelessly  abandoned.  The  royal  pre- 
rogative had  been  magnified  to  the  skies  in 
theological  works.  The  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience  had  been  preached  from  innumerable 
pulpits.  The  University  of  Oxford  had  sen- 
tenced the  works  of  the  most  moderate  consti- 
tutionalists to  the  flames.  The  accession  of  a 
Catholic  king,  the  frightful  cruelties  committed 
in  the  West  of  England,  never  shook  the 
steady  loyalty  of  the  clergy.  But  did  they 
serve  the  king  for  nought?  He  laid  his  hand 
on  them,  and  they  cursed  him  to  his  face.  He 
touched  the  revenue  of  a  college  and  the  liberty 
of  some  prelates;  and  the  whole  profession  set 
up  a  yell  worthy  of  Hugh  Peters  himself. 
Oxford  sent  her  plate  to  an  invader  with  more 
alacrity  than  she  had  shown  when  Charles  the 
First  requested  it.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
wickedness  of  resistance  till  resistance  had  done 
its  work,  till  the  anointed  vicegerent  of  Heaven 
had  been  driven  away,  and  till  it  had  become 
plain  that  he  never  would  be  restored,  or  would 
be  restored  at  least  under  strict  limitations. 
The  clergy  went  back,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
their  old  theory,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  it 
would  do  them  no  harm."  (Macaulay:  Es- 
says, i.  222.) 
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CFIAPTER  XII.  I 
Revulsion  of  popular  sentiment.  Failure  of  the 
royal  schemes.  Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales: 
Controversy  respecting  it.  William  of  Nassau, 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  Question  of  Armed 
Resistance.  William  invited  over.  His  Pre- 
parations. James  first  incredulous,  and  then 
panic -stricken.  William  lands  in  Torbay. 
"  Articles  of  Association."  Numerous  defections 
from  James.  His  flight  and  detention.  His 
second  flight.  The  interregnum.  Convention 
Parliantent.  Debates  on  a  Regency.  Principles 
involved.  "  The.  Declaration  of  Rights."  Crown 
ojiered  to  William  and  Mary,  and  accepted. 
"Bill  of  Rights."  The  Succession.  The 
Mutiny  Act.  Results  of  the  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion. "Divine  Right"  and  "Passive  Obedience" 
exploded.  Powers  of  the  Limited  Monarchy. 
Responsibility  of  Ministers  of  State.  Comparison 
between  Charles  I.  and  James  II.  Consolida- 
tion of  Parliamentary  powers. 

a.d.  1G88,  1G89. 

Such  was  the  state  of  weakness  and  desertion 
to  which  James  bad  reduced  himself  within 
three  short  years.  The  Parliament  assembled 
on  his  accession  was  more  disposed  to  submit 
to  Royal  authority  than  any  since  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.  Great  as  the  misgiving  had  been 
in  prospect  of  a  Popish  successor,  the  majority 
in  all  ranks,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  rlergy, 
were  evidently  prepared  to  give  their  new 
sovereign  a  fair  trial.  But  James  would  not 
be  content  to  be  a  Catholic,  nor  to  be  a  king 
of  England.  He  aimed  to  become  a  Catholic 
king  over  a  Catholic  people,  and  to  be  a  king, 
not  subject  to  law,  according  to  the  English 
constitution,  but  above  the  law.  The  old 
Stuart  feeling  in  this  respect  had  lost  nothing 
by  transmission,  but  had  become  more  deeply 
seated.  The  dignity  of  kingship  was  still  mea- 
sured by  the  absence  of  restraint,  and  even  a 
pensioned  vassalage  to  a  foreign  crown  was  felt 


the  throne,  had  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  So 
the  feeling  of  that  powerful  party,  in  place  of 
being  won  back,  was  more  than  ever  alienated; 
and  the  reputation  for  political  sagacity  which 
thus  accrued  to  them  restored  them  to  much  of 
their  old  power.  The  Tories  had  been  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  a  large  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative. But  the  king  resolved  to  suspend  the 
Test  laws  by  his  dispensing  power;  to  invade 
the  immunities  of  the  Established  Church  and 
of  the  Universities  by  his  own  authority;  and 
he  showed  himself  bent  on  prosecuting  such 
schemes  by  means  of  a  standing  army,  made 
as  strong  as  possible  and  brought  under  as 
much  Catholic  influence  as  possible.  In  the 
face  of  6uch  proceedings  even  Tory  loyalty  broke 
down,  and  that  party  also  was  lost. 

Two  days  after  the  committal  of  the  seven 
bishops  to  the  Tower,  it  was  publicly  announced 
that  an  heir  to  the  crown  was  bom;  but  the 
generality  of  people  were  more  than  sceptical. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  has  long  Bince  died 
away,  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  intense  feeling 
that  was  awakened  by  this  announcement. 
Burnet  devotes  nearly  six  folio  pages  to  the 
particulars  of  this  alleged  birth,  many  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  now  to  repro- 
duce, even  were  the  question  of  any  permanent 
interest.  That  a  son  was  born,  who  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Pretender,  may  now  bo 
considered  as  a  settled  fact;  but  the  popular 
belief  at  the  time  was  that  a  supposititious  child 
was  introduced  in  a  warming-pan  to  the  queen's 
bedchamber;  which  explains  the  gibing  allusions 
in  many  of  the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  period. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  this  prince,  the  presump- 
tive heiress  to  the  British  crown  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde. 
This  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  her  cousin, 
William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  nephew  to  James  the  Second. 


Charles  II. 


Charles  I. 
I 


i     i  i  I 

James  II.  —  Anne.    Henry.    Mary  =  William,  Elizabeth.    Henrietta  Maria. 
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to  be  no  degradation,  compared  with  being  During  the  brief  reign  of  James,  and  since 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  decisions  of  an  Eug-  his  aims  had  become  apparent,  the  question  of 
lish  Parliament  armed  resistance  had  been  seriously  entertained 

All  that  the  Whigs  had  predicted  as  likely  J  by  the  Whig  party,  who  had  been  in  close  cor- 
to  follow,  should  James  be  allowed  to  ascend   respondence  with  the   Prince  of  Orange.  Ho 
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then  in  his  thirtv-ei-lith  year,  and  had 
long  evinced  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman. 
The  leading  purpose  of  his  life  had  been  resist- 
ance to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France,  and  the  formation  of  a  League  anionic 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  withstand  the  aggres- 
sions of  France  and  to  maintain  the  balauce  of 
power.  I>y  dint  of  consummate  skill  and  of 
undaunted  perseverance,  William  had  succeedel, 
in  1686,  in  forming  the  League  of  Augsburg, 
which  united  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant 
(states.    To  this  policy,  James  II.  was  utterly 


remedy  which  de-pair  ah«ue  can  warrant.  Yet 
the  dangers  of  seeking  foreign  aid  vary  extremely 
in  different  circumstances,  and  these  variations 
are  chiefly  regulated  by  the  power,  the  interest, 
and  the  probable  disposition  of  the  auxiliary 
to  become  an  oppressor.  The  perils  are  the 
least  where  the  inferiority  of  national  strength 
in  the  foreign  ally  is  such  as  to  forbid  all  pro- 
jects of  conquest,  and  where  the  independence 
an  I  greatness  of  the  nation  to  be  succoured  are 
the  main  or  the  sole  bulwarks  of  his  own. 

These  fortunate  peculiarities  were  all   to  be 


Finland  an  I  th 


•pu 


Lite  of  the   United  Pro- 


opposed,  being,  as  bis  brother  had  been,  the  j  found  in  the  relations  between  the  people  of 
mere  tool  and  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.  A  crisis 
was  at  hand,  not  only  for  Fugland,  but  also 
for  Europe;  but  in  England  it  was  precipitated 
by  the  insensate  folly  of  dames.  As  he  was 
unquestionably  an  aggressor,  and  as  the  people 
of  England  drew  their  swords  only  to  prevent 
him  from  accomplishing  a  revolution  which 
would  have  changed  a  legal  ami  limited  power 
into  a  lawless  despotism,  it  is  needless  to  moot 
the  question,  whether  arms  may  be  as  justly 
wielded  to  obtain  as  to  defend  liberty.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  rulers  who  obstinately 
persist  in  withholding  from  their  subjects  rea- 
sonable and  just  securities  for  good  govern- 


viuces;  and  tin-  two  nations  were  farther  united 
by  their  common  apprehensions  from  France; 
by  no  obscure  resemblance  of  national  character; 
by  strong  sympathies  of  religion  and  liberty; 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  renowned  reign  in 
which  the  glory  of  England  was  founded  on  her 
aid  to  Holland,  and  perhaps  also,  by  the  esteem 
for  each  other  which  both  these  maritime  nations 
had  acquired  in  fierce  and  most  memorable 
naval  combats.  The  British  people  derive!  a 
new  security  from  the  dangers  of  foreign  inter- 
position from  the  situation  of  the  prince  who 
was  to  be  the  chief  of  the  enterprise  to  be 


ment,  thereby  place  themselves  in  a  state  of   attempted  for  their  deliverance;   ami   who  had 


hostility  against  the  nation.  As  soon  as  a  dis- 
temper is  known  to  be  dangerous,  and  a  safe 
and  effectual  remedy  has  been  found,  those  who 
withhold  the  remedy  are  as  much  morally  an- 


as deep  an  interest  in  their  safety  and  well-being 
as  in  those  of  the  nation  whose  forces  he  was 
to  leal  to  their  aid.  The  original  policy  of 
William  of  Nassau  was  to  wait  for  the  time 


swerable  for  the  deaths  which  may  ensue  as  if   when  by  natural 


•  ion  the  crown  of  Eng- 


they  had  administered  poison.  I'.ut  though  a 
reformatory  revolt  may  be  perfectly  just,  it  has 
not  the  same  likelihood  of  a  prosperous  issue 
with  those  insurrections  the  side  purpose  of 
which  is  to  preserve  and  secure  laws  and 
liberties.  Such  an  insurrection  has  a  fixed 
boundary,  conspicuously  marked  out  by  the  well- 
defined  object  which  it  pursues,  and  which  it 
seldom  permanently  over-reaches,  and  it  is  thus 
exempt  from  that  succession  of  changes  which 
disturbs  all  habits  of  peaceable  obedience,  and 
weakens  every  authority  not  resting  on  mere 
force. 

Whenever  war  is  justifiable,  it  is  lawful  to 
call  in  auxiliaries.  But  though  always  legitimate 
against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  it  is  often 
in  civil  contentions  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
wronged  people  themselves.  It  must  always 
hazard  national  independence,  an  I  will  therefore 


land  would  devolve  ujmjii  his  wife;  knowing 
that  her  desire  was  that  he  should  then  assume 
the  sovereignty;  but  the  insane  proceedings  of 
dames  opened  up  a  shorter  road. 

On  the  last  day  of  June,  If.SS,  the  celel  rated 
invitation  signe  I  by  Lords  Danby.  Devonshire, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Lumley,  Admiral  Russell, 
Henry  Sidney,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  was 
sent  to  William;  on  which  he  determine  1  to 
commence  the  great  enterprise  of  his  life.  Not 
only  had  many  leading  English  Whigs  been 
in  communication  with  him,  but  the  Tories 
and  High  Churchmen  also  had  gradually  been 
goaded  by  the  aggressions  of  James  to  treat 
the  crisis  of  Church  and  State  as  an  exceptional 
case  to  their  favourite  maxims  of  passive  obedi- 
ence and  unlimited  non-resistance.  Men  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  party  denominations  coalesced, 
not  to  introduce  new  forms  of  government,  but 


be  the  last  resource  of  those  who  love  their  to  restore  the  English  constitutional  monarchy, 
country.  Good  men,  more  especially  if  they  are  on  sure  foundations,  ami  with  new  safeguards 
happy  enough  to  be  the  natives  of  a  civilized  for  its  old  principle*.  The  States-General  of 
and  free  country,  religiously  cultivate  their  I  Holland  cordially  responded  to  the  appeal  for 
natural  repugnance  to   the   employment  of  a    armed  assistance,  which  it  was  thought  might 
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bo  necessary,  as  Louis  was  known  to  be  rea>ly  I  iog,  all  had  landed,  and  on  >the  following  day 


to  aid  his  vassal  with  a  large  force;  and  pre- 
parations were  instantly  made  to  furnish  troops 
and  to  equip  a  fleet.  During  the  Summer  of 
1688,  James  was  repeatedly  warned  of  the 
danger  that  threatened  him;  but  with  a  fatuity 
that  seemed  almost  like  judicial  blindness,  he 
refused  to  believe  it  until  it  was  too  late.  On 
August  24,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Council  that 
writs  for  a  new  Parliament  should  be  issued 
on  September  5,  but  that  day  passed  without 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  a  royal  Proclamation  appeared,  stating 
that  it  was  intended  to  secure  a  legal  establish- 
ment of  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
also  inviolably  to  preserve  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. B"t  these  somewhat  contradictory  state- 
ments, even  if  they  meant  anything,  came  too 
late,  and  were  unheeded,  as  also  were  certain 
reparative  acts  extorted  from  the  king  in  his 
first  panic;  such  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  municipal  charters,  and  the  removal  of 
Homanist  lords  lieutenant,  magistrates,  and 
officers,  in  various  places. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  completed 
at  tho  Hague-,  a  manifesto  was  issued,  dated 
the  tenth  of  October,  reciting  the  cruises  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  English  people 
nnd  the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  declaring  that  his  sole 
design  in  repairing  to  England  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force  was  that  a  free  Parliament 
might  be  called  which  should  determine  the 
future  affairs  of  the  nation.  Six  days  later,  he 
left  the  Hague  for  Ilclvoetsluys,  where  a  fleet 
was  assembled  of  fifty  men  of  war,  twenty-live 
frigates,  and  four  hundred  transports.  The 
force  comprised  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers  and 
four  thousand  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
the  renowned  marshal  Schomberg.  That  the 
cordial  support  of  the  entire  English  nation 
was  confidently  expected  is  apparent  from  the 
limited  numbers  of  (bis  force;  for  the  conquest 
of  a  half-reluctant  people  would  never  have 
been  attempted  with  such  an  army.  The  prince 
embarked  on  the  19th.  His  ship  bore  a  flag 
with  the  combined  arms  of  England  and  Nassau, 
surrounded  with  the  motto, — "The  Protestant 
Iteligion,  and  Liberties  of  England."  Beneath 
this,  was  the  motto  of  the  House  of  Orange, — 
"Je  maiutiendrai."  Some  delay  and  slight 
damage  were  occasioned  by  a  storm  in  the 
Channel,  but  ou  Monday,  November  5,  1688, 
the  fleet  anchored  in  T<>rbay,  which  had  been 
selected  because  of  its  great  convenience  for 
the  debarkatiou  of  cavalry.   By  the  next  morn- 


the  army  set  out  for  Exeter,  along  bad  roads 
and  through  drenching  rain.  At  first,  the 
nobles  and  gentry  of  the  West  held  aloof,  for 
the  remembrance  of  the  Bloody  Assize  of 
1685  was  too  vivid ;  but  after  a  week  they 
began  to  join  the  prince,  and  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation were  drawn  up  and  subscribed,  and  were 
sent  for  signature  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
They  declared  that  "we  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  who  have  now  joined  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  for  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant Iteligion,  and  fur  maintaining  the  ancient 
government  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  do  engage  to 
Almighty  God,  to  Lis  highness,  and  to  one 
another,  to  stick  firm  to  this  cause  in  the  de- 
fence of  it,  and  never  to  depart  from  it,  till  our 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  are  so  far  secured 
to  us  in  a  free  Parliament,  that  they  shall  no 
more  be  in  danger  of  falling  into  Popery  and 
slavery."  They  also  bound  themselves  to  de- 
fend the  person  of  William  against  assassina- 
tion. Day  by  day  fresh  accessions  arrived  to 
the  camp  of  the  prince,  on  his  route  from 
Exeter  to  Salisbury,  where  James  had  ordered 
his  forces  to  congregate,  chiefly  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  The  king  himself  repaired 
thither  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  only  in 
find  that  Churchill,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  Lord 
Cornbury,  and  others  of  his  leading  officers 
had  abandoned  him  and  gone  over  to  William, 
and  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  continuance 
of  those  who  were  left.  Six  days  afterwards 
he  set  out  on  his  return  to  London,  which  he 
had  left  full  of  disaffection,  though  for  a  time 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
troops.  At  Andover,  his  son-in-law,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  deserted  him  and  repaired  to 
his  rival ;  and  on  reaching  the  metropolis  he  fonnd 
that  his  daughter  Anne,  had  also  fled.  "God 
help  me!"  exclaimed  the  wretched  king,  "my 
own  children  have  forsaken  me."  News  awaited 
him  in  London  from  the  North  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  great  noblemen  de- 
claring themselves  in  favour  of  William  and 
demanding  that  a  free  Parliament  should  in- 
stantly be  convened.  Most  of  the  king's 
Popish  counsellors,  and  notably  Father  Petre, 
and  the  swarm  of  Jesuit  priests,  had  fled  the 
country;  prudently  declining  to  risk  the  ven- 
geance that  would  be  certain  to  overtake  them 
if  they  remained.  James  summoned  the  few 
peers  who  remained  in  London,  to  ask  their 
advice  in  the  emergency.  Among  these  was  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  to  whom  he  said,— "My  lord, 
you  are  a  good  man,  and  have  great  iuflueuce. 
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Yon  can  do  much  for  me  at  this  time."  Bed- 
ford  replied  that  he  was  old  and  heart-broken, 
and  could  do  but  little;  adding  that  he  once 
had  a  eon  who  might  have  proved  serviceable 
to  James;  referring  to  Lord  William  Russell. 
On  this,  the  king  turned  away,  speechless.  He 
uras  recommanded,  however,  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty;  to  send  commissioners  to  treat 
with  William;  and  to  call  a  Parliament.  To 
these  measures  he  reluctantly  consented.  Hali- 
fax, Godolphin,  and  Nottingham,  set  forth  to 
meet  the  prince;  and  writs  were  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  convening  a  Parliament  for  January 
the  thirteenth.  Meanwhile,  on  December  10, 
the  queen  secretly  withdrew  to  France,  taking 
with  her  the  infaut  prince,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  James  himself  left 
Whitehall  by  the  back-stairs,  crossed  the  river  in 
a  wherry,  and  ere  London  was  awake  he  was 
far  on  the  road  towards  the  coast.  Before 
departing,  he  sent  orders  to  the  earl  of  Favers- 
ham  to  disband  his  troops;  he  burnt  the  writs 
for  the  Parliament;  and  taking  the  Great  Seal 
with  him,  he  threw  it  into  the  river. 

Thus  James  renouueed  his  throne  and  deserted 
his  kingdom;  leaving  it  exposed  to  utter 
anarchy.  There  were  1001(9  outbreaks  in  Lon- 
don during  that  day  and  night,  which,  how- 
ever, were  promptly  suppressed  by  the  train- 
bands. The  well-disposed  citizens  armed  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  against  marauders.  Bancroft 
and  kix  other  prelates,  with  two-and-twenty 
temporal  peers  who  remained  in  London,  after 
consultation  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  alder- 
men, resolved  on  the  issue  of  a  declaration 
that  the  flight  of  the  king  having  destroyed  the 
hope  of  a  parliamentary  settlement  of  affairs, 
they  had  determined  to  join  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  until  his  arrival  to  preserve  order 
by  their  own  authority.  Jeffreys,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  seaman,  sought  to  make  his  escape 
in  a  vessel  bound  for  Hamburg,  but  was 
detected  and  seized  by  the  mob,  who  insulted 
and  maltreated  him,  until  he  was  rescued  by 
the  trainbands,  and  carried  before  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  There  he 
shortly  ended  his  infamous  life.  Meanwhile, 
his  master  was  detected  and  stopped  by  some 
fishermen  of  Faversham,  on  board  a  hoy  that 
was  to  convey  him  to  a  frigate  in  waiting  to 
transport  him  to  France.  Before  his  disguise 
was  penetrated,  ho  was  treated  very  roughly, 
and  on  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  of  December, 
he  was  conducted  back  to  Faversham  and 
closely  guarded.  William  was  at  Windsor  when 
he  heard  that  the  flight  of  James  had  been 


thus  unluckily  interrupted.  It  would  have  been 
better  by  far  to  have  had  no  obstacles  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  fugitive;  and  thereby  many 
Jacobite  quibbles  in  future  years  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible.  As  it  was,  James 
returned  to  Whitehall  on  the  Sunday,  but 
William's  presence  in  Loudon  being  now  in- 
dispensable, the  lords  who  were  with  him  ad- 
vised that  a  message  should  at  once  be  sent  to 
James,  desiring  him  to  withdraw  to  Ham  House, 
near  Richmond.  James  expressed  a  preference 
for  Rochester,  and  this  being  assented  to,  he 
went  on  board  a  barge  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
December  18,  and  repaired  by  water  to  Graves- 
end,  and  thence  by  road  to  Rochester,  where 
he  remained  until  the  twenty-third,  when  his 
withdrawal  was  connived  at,  and  he  left  with 
three  attendants  and  escaped  to  France.  The 
night  before  he  left  Whitehall,  the  palace  was 
guarded  by  Dutch  troops;  and  on  the  following 
night  William  arrived  at  St.  James'6  Palace. 

Theoretically,  there  was  an  Interregnum 
from  December  11,  1688,  when  James  secretly 
withdrew  from  Whitehall,  until  February  13, 
1689,  when  William  and  Mary  accepted  the 
crown.  During  those  two  months  great  care 
had  to  be  exercised  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. The  peers,  and  such  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  had  sat  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  with  some  leading  dignitaries  of 
|  the  Corporation  of  London,  after  separately 
meeting  at  William's  request,  resolved  to  invite 
him  to  summon  a  Convention  of  the  Estates  of 
the  realm,  and  meanwhile  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration  of  nffiirs.  The  merchants  of  Lon- 
don instantly  subscribed  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  which  they  offered  to  him,  as  the 
Exchequer  was  empty;  thereby  expressing 
I  their  confidence.  Letters  were  sent  out  con- 
j  vening  the  desired  nssembly,  the  elections  for 
which  proceeded  in  due  course  as  for  a  Parlia- 
'  ment.  The  Convention  Parliament  which  had 
I  restored  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  now  followed 
by  another  which  was  to  declare  the  last  sover- 
eign of  that  House  no  longer  king.  But  even 
now,  this  cycle  of  revolution  was  not  accom- 
plished without  some  difficulty.  The  High 
Church  party  urged  that  James  should  be 
restored,  but  with  such  restrictions  as  might 
insure  a  wiser  government.  A  second  party,  while 
they  could  not  place  so  much  confidence  in  the 
exiled  king,  were  opposed  to  any  formal  act 
that  should  disinherit  him,  and  would  have 
placed  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince  under  the  title  of  Regent.  By  a  third 
party  it  was  maintained,  that  the  duties  of 
sovereigns  and  of  subjects  are  reciprocal,  and 
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the  result  of  a  virtual,  if  not  of  a  formal,  con- 
tract between  them ;    that  James  had  so  far 
violated   the    constitution    he   had   sworn  to 
protect,    and    by     his    flight    had    so  far 
abdicated  the  government,  as  to  have  left  his 
vacant  throne  to  be  filled  bj  the  choice  of  the 
nation.    Three  weeks  were  occupied  in  debates 
on  these  questions     William,  who  bad  care- 
fully  abstained  from  everything  that  might  have 
the  appearance  of  effort  to  influence  the  elec- 
tions, had  observed  the  same  cautions  neutrality 
in  regard  to  the  deliberations  of  the  two  Houses 
when  assembled.    But  when  the  points  above 
mentioned  had  been  debated  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  with  little  prospect  of  any  desir- 
able issue,  he  sent   for   Halifax,  Shrewsbury 
and  Nottingham,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
wished  to  avoid  making  any  disclosure  of  his 
sentiments  in  relation  to   the  matters  which 
were  now  occupying  so  much  public  attention, 
but  that  he  thonght  it  might  expedite  affairs 
and  prevent  mischiefs,  to  inform  them  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  office  of  regent,  nor  take 
any  share  in  the  English  government  merely 
by  courtesy,  as  the  husband  of  the  princess, 
that  if  he  stood  in  any  relation  to  the  English 
throne  it  must  be  as  king;  that  should  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament  to  come  to  some 
other  settlement,  he  would  not  oppose  its  pro- 
ceedings, but  would  willingly  return  to  Hol- 
land and  meddle  no  more  with  English  affairs; 
and  that  whatever  others  might   think  of  a 
crown,  it  was  no  such  thing  in  his  eyes  but 
that  he  could  be  well  content  without  it.  This 
manly  avowal  (the  only  one  that  became  him 
in  such  circumstances)  was  made  with  the  in- 
tention of  its  being  generally  known.    It  con- 
duced to  the  settlement  which  followed.  In 
the  Lords,  a  motion  to  appoint  a  regent  had 
been  lost  by  a  minority  of  forty-nine  against 
fifty -one.     The  proposition  "that  there  is  an 
original  contract  between  kin?  and  the  people " 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-three  against 
forty-six.    But,  on  the  maxim  that  the  king 
never  dies,  the  resolution  of  the  Commons,  which 
declared  the  throne  to  have  become  "vacant" 
through  the  flight  of  James,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  fourteen.     The  word  "abdicated," 
as  applied  by  the  Lower  House  to  the  with- 
drawtnent   of  the   king   was   altered  by  the 
Lords  for  the  word   "deserted."    These  dis- 
putes about  words  led  to  learned  and  protracted 
conferences  between  the  two  Houses,  in  which 
the  Commons  prevailod,  and  in  the  end  the 
throne  was  declared  "vacant."    The  way  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary  as  conjoint  sovereigns;  the  admini- 


stration, to  prevent  distractions,  being  placed 
singly  in  the  prince. 

Important  principles  were  involved  in  these 
debates.  On  the  one  side  were  the  strict  ad- 
herents of  hereditary  claims,  who,  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  would  have  subjected 
the  king  to  restraints  offensive  to  his  judgment, 
and  degrading  to  the  monarchy.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  men  who  asserted  that  the  law 
of  succession,  in  common  with  every  principle 
of  society,  should  be  subservient  to  the  general 
welfare,  and  who  in  consequence  urged  a 
transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  next  in  descent 
who  might  be  expected  to  wear  it  in  obedience 
to  that  end.  Nor  was  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  alter  the  succession  the  only  doctrine  or  the 
most  important  one,  involved  in  the  Revolution 
thus  accomplished;  inasmuch  as  the  right  had 
been  often  asserted,  and  sometimes  exercised 
in  English  history.  The  act  which  raised  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  to  the  throne  involved  the  prac- 
tical subjection  of  the  king  to  the  law,  in  place 
of  leaving  the  law  to  be,  even  in  part,  subject 
to  the  king.  Writers  who  insist  that  William 
should  have  consented  to  some  new  restraints 
being  laid  on  the  authority  of  the  crown  by 
Parliament,  forget  three  great  facts,  —  First, 
that  adequate  restraints  already  existed  in  the 
constitution, if  only  they  were  enforced;  Second, 
that  to  reason  thus  is  to  say,  that  it  became 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  incur  all  the  risk  and 
responsibility  of  the  national  deliverance,  leav- 
ing to  others  all  the  benefit;  and  Third,  that 
as  his  great  object  in  life  had  been  to  protect 
the  Protestant  religion  and  European  liberty 
against  the  menacing  power  of  France,  it  be- 
came him  to  rescue  England  from  continuing 
to  be  the  secret  ally  of  France,  if  that  end 
might  be  accomplished  by  any  honourable 
means.  That  this  policy  favoured  the  persona) 
aggrandizement  of  William  did  not  of  necessity 
detract  from  its  magnanimity.  The  nation  was 
shut  up  to  its  choice;  either  to  retain  a  king 
shorn  of  all  the  most  favoured  attributes  of 
sovereignity,  and  loathing  his  denuded  state; 
or  to  give  existence  to  a  king  who  should  be 
called  to  the  exercise  of  bis  high  functions,  on 
the  ground  of  a  visible  and  solemn  compart 
emanating  from  the  public  will,  and  designed 
for  the  public  interest.  As  the  crisis  approached, 
the  better  choice  was  made,  partly  by  men  of  very 
moderate  pretensions  to  public  virtue,  but  who 
were  moved  in  their  course  by  others  of  better 
intelligence  and  of  nobler  feeling.  It  is  true 
that  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution  of  1688 
were  of  the  aristocratic  class,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  change  came  wholly  from  them  or  waa 
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wholly  in  their  interest.  The  will  of  that  class 
proved  strong  because  it  was  the  will  of  the 


eommunitv.  The 


influence  which 


re- 


strained this  great  settlement  within  moderate 
limits,  and  made  it  permanent,  were  hereditary 
rank  and  religious  conviction.  In  English 
history,  these  have  been  the  great  sources  of 
progress.  As  we  look  up  the  track  of  the  pa6t, 
wo  6eo  in  the  battle  fields,  the  dungeons,  and 
the  scaffolds,  which  there  rise  to  the  imagination, 
the  price  which  had  to  bo  paid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  freedom.  Growth  is  slow  everywhere; 
and  all  history  shows  that  the  growth  of  notions 
is  very  slow. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  on  January 
20,  that  before  proceeding  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne,  the  national  religion,  laws,  and  liberties 
should  be  secured.  This  was  done  by  means 
of  the  famous  document  known  as  "The  De- 


crown, and  William  replied,— "  We  thankfully 
accept  what  yon  have  offered  us,"  and  repeated 
his  assurance  that  he  came  with  no  other 
iutentiou  than  to  preserve  their  religion,  laws, 
and  liberties. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Declaration  was 
confirmed  by  a  regular  act  of  the  legislature  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  also  established  the 
limitation  of  the  crown  according  to  the  vote  of 
both  Houses,  and  added  the  important  provi- 
sion,— "That  all  persons  who  shall  hold  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall 
marry  a  papist,  shall  be  excluded,  and  for  ever 
incapable  to  possess,  inherit,  or  enjoy,  the 
crown  and  government  of  this  realm;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  people  of  these  realms  shall 
be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and  the 
crown  shall  descend  to  the  next  heir."  This 
was  as  near  an  approach   to  a  generalisation 
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claration  of  Rights,"  presented  to  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  by  the  marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, as  Speaker  of  the  Lords,  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  on  the  18th  of  February.  It 
conssts  of  three  parts: — a  recital  of  the  illegal 
and  arbitrary  acts  committed  by  the  late  king, 
and  of  t h < ■  i r  consequent  vote  of  abdication  -  a 
declaration,  nearly  following  the  words  of  the 
former  part,  that  such  enumerated  acts  are 
illegal :  and  a  resolution  that  the  throne  shall 
be  filled  by  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange, 
according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter.  Thus  the  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  Revolution 
settlement,  as  its  motive  and  its  condition. 

After  the  reading  of  this  document,  Halifax, 
in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm, 
reqnest  the  prince  and  princess  to  accept  the 


of  the  principle  of  resistance  as  conld  be  ad- 
mitted with  any  security  for  public  order. 

Instead  of  quoting  the  express  terms  of  the 
"  Declaration  of  Right*,"  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  agreement  between  the  new  sovereigns 
and  the  nation,  it  will  be  desirable  to  insert  in 
this  place  the  provisions  of  the  "Bill  of  Rights," 
in  which  the  entire  case  is  concisely  stated. 
It  is  entitled  — 

"An  Act  for  Declaring  the  Rights  aud  Liberties 
of  the  Subject,  and  Settling  the  Succession 
of  the  Crown." 

"  Whereas  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster,  law- 
fully, fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  did,  upon 
the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  yef.r 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
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eighty-eight,  present  unto  their  Majesties,  then 
called  and  known  by  the  names  and  style  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
being  present  in  their  proper  persons,  a  certain 
Declaration  in  writing  made  by  the  said  Lords 
and  Commons,  in  the  words  following;  viz:  — 

"Whereas  the  lata  King  James  II.,  by  the 
assistance  of  divers  evil  counsellors,  judges,  and 
ministers  employed  by  him,  did  endeavour  to 
subvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom:  — 

"1.  By  summoning  and  exercising  a  power  of 
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dispensing  with  and  suspending  of  laws,  and  the 
execution  of  laws,  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

"2.  By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers 
worthy  prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to  be 
excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed 
power. 

"3.  By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a 
commission  under  the  Great  Seal  for  erecting 
a  court,  called  the  Court  of  Commissioners  for 
Ecclesiastical  Causes. 

"4.  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of 
the  crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other 
time  and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was 
granted  by  Parliament. 

"5  By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  quartering  soldiers 
contrary  to  law. 

"6.  By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being 
Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
when  Papists  wcro  both  armed  and  employed 
contrary  to  law. 

"7.  By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

"8.  By  prosecutions  iu  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only 
in  Parliament;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary 
and  illegal  courses. 

"9  And  whereas  of  late  years,  partial,  cor- 
rupt, and  unqualified  persons  have  been  returned 
and  served  on  juries  in  trials,  and  particularly 
divers  jurors  in  trials  for  high  treason,  which 
were  not  freeholders- 

"10.  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required 
of  persons  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude 
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the  benefit  of  the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  fo 
the  subjects: 

"11.  And  excessive  fines  have  been  imposed; 
and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted: 

"  12.  And  several  grants  and  promises  made 
of  lines  and  forfeitures,  before  any  conviction  or 
judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
same  wero  to  bo  levied: — All  which  arc  utterly 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and 
statutes,  and  freedom  of  this  realm. 

"And  whereas  the  said  late  King  James  II. 
having  abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne 
being  thereby  vacant,  His  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange  (whom  it  bath  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  make  the  glorious  instrument  of  de- 
livering this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power)  did  (by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  divers  principal  persons  of 
the  Commons)  cause  letters  to  be  written  to  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  being  Protestants, 
and  other  letters  to  the  several  counties,  cities, 
universities,  boroughs,  and  Cinque  Ports,  for 
the  choosing  of  such  persons  to  represent  them, 
as  were  of  right  to  be  sent  to  Parliament,  to 
meet  and  sit  at  Westminster  upon  the  two-and- 
twentieth  day  of  January,  in  this  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  eighty  and  eight,  [i.e.,  lfiH'J] 
iu  order  to  such  an  establishment  as  that  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  again  be 
in  danger  of  being  subverted;  upon  which  letters, 
elections  have  been  accordingly  made: 

"And  thereupon  the  said  Lords  .Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their 
respective  letters  and  elections,  being  now  as- 
sembled iu  a  full  and  free  representation  of  this 
nation,  taking  into  their  most  serious  con- 
sideration the  best  means  of  attaining  the  ends 
aforesaid,  do  iu  the  first  place,  (as  their  ancestors 
iu  like  case  have  usually  done,)  for  the  vindi- 
cating and  asserting  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  declare:  — 

"1,2.  That  the  protended  power  of  dispensing 
with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  as  it 
hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is  illegal. 

"3.  That  tho  commission  for  erecting  the 
late  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Kcclesiastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and  courts  of 
like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

"4.  That  levying  money  for  or  to  the  use" 
of  the  crown,  by  pretence  and  prerogative,  with- 
out grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
other  manner   than  the  same  is  or   shall  be 
granted  is  illegal. 

"5.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to 
petition  the  King,  and  all  committments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  arc  illegal- 
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"6.  That  tbe  raising  or  keeping  a  standing 
army  within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  un- 
less it  be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against 
law. 

"7.  That  the  subjects  which  are  Protestants, 
may  have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to 
their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

"8.  That  election  of  members  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  free. 

"9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates 
or  proceedings  in  Parliament,  oiuht  not  to 
be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Parliament. 

"10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

"11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled 
and  returned,  and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men 
in  trials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  free- 
holders. 

"12.  That  all  grant*  and  promises  of  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons  before  con- 
viction, arc  illegal  and  void. 

"13.  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grievances, 
and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  pre- 
serving of  the  laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be 
held  frequently. 

"And  they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon 
all  and  singular  the  premises,  as  their  undoubted 
righto  and  liberties;  and  that  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings  or  proceedings,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said  pre- 
mises, ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter 
into  consequence  or  example.  To  which  demand 
of  their  rights  they  are  particularly  encouraged 
by  the  declaration  of  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  being  the  only  means  for  ob- 
taining a  full  redress  and  remedy  therein. 

"Haviug  therefore  an  entire  confidence  that 
his  said  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will 
perfect  the  deliverance  so  far  advanced  by  him, 
and  will  still  preserve  them  from  the  violation 
of  their  rights,  which  they  have  hero  asserted, 
and  from  all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion, 
rights  and  liberties: — The  said  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled  at 
Westminster,  do  resolve,  that  William  and 
Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and 
be  declared,  King  and  Qneen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  hold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  them 
the  said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  lives, 
and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them:  and  that 
the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the  regal  power 
be  onlj  in,  and  executed  by,  the  said  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  said  Prince  and 


Princess,  during  their  joint  lives;  and  after 
their  deceases,  the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  to 
the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Princess;  and 
for  default  of  such  issue  to  the  hcire  of  the 
body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange.  And  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
do  pray  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  to  accept 
the  same  accordingly." 

The  succession  of  the  Princess  Anno  was  thus 
postponed  during  the  life  of  William.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  any  future  devolution  of 
the  crown,  in  failure  of  issue,  from  those  to 
whom  it  was  thus  limited.  That  was  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  futuro  Parliaments.  Yet,  only 
eight  years  before,  and  even  later,  a  large  party 
in  the  nation  had  loudly  proclaimed  the  in- 
competency of  a  full  Parliament,  with  a  lawful 
king  at  its  head,  to  alter  the  lineal  course  of 
succession.  No  Whig  had  openly  professed  the 
doctrine,  that  not  only  a  king,  but  even  an 
entire  royal  family,  might  bo  set  aside  for  public 
convenience.  The  notion  of  an  original  con- 
tract had  been  denounced  as  a  republican 
chimera,  and  the  deposing  of  kings  as  the  worst 
kind  of  infamy.  If  other  revolutions  have  been 
more  extensive  in  their  effect  on  the  established 
government,  few  have  displayed  so  rapid  a 
transition  of  public  opinion,  for  it  canuot  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  went  along  with  tho  vote  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Such  was  the  termination  of  that 
contest,  which  the  House  of  Stuart  had  ob- 
stinately maintained  against  the  liberties,  and, 
of  late,  against  the  religion,  of  England;  or 
rather,  such  was  the  termination  of  that  far 
more  ancient  controversy  between  the  crown 
and  the  people  which  had  never  been  wholly  at 
rest  since  the  reign  of  John. 

The  provision  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  declaring 
it  to  be  illegal  to  raise  or  keep  a  standing 
army  within  the  kingdom  in  timo  of  peace, 
unless  with  consent  of  Parliament,  deserves  par- 
ticular attention ;  not  only  because  it  takes  away 
the  ordinary  instrument  of  despotism  against 
freedom,  but  because  it  ensures  the  observance 
of  the  great  constitutional  rule  which  the  Statute 
also  ordains,  that  Parliaments  ought  to  be  held 
frequently.  Charles  II.,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  originated  the  modern  system  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  but 
he  could  only  manage  to  keep  up  five  thousand 
men,  because  Parliament  did  not  settle  on  him 
a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  large 
standing  army;  and  once,  when  he  made  a 
large  increase  of  the  number  of  his  troops,  tho 
Commons  would  vote  supplies  only  on  condition 
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that  the  new  forces  should  be  disbanded.  Of 
less  extravagant  habits  than  his  brother  and  en- 
joying a  more  ample  revenue,  James  II.  rapidly 
augmented  the  army,  first  to  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  then  to  thirty  thousand,  and  placed 
over  it  Roman  Catholic  officers  on  whose  sup- 
port he  could  dopend.  The  large  number  of 
soldiers  suddenly  raised,  conld  not  be  accom- 
modated in  barracks,  and  therefore  James  II., 
Stuart-like,  violated  not  only  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  forbids  soldiers  to  be  quartered  in 
private  bouses,  but  also  a  Statute  of  Charles  II., 
which  enacts  that  soldiers  must  not  be  billeted 
upon  any  subject  whatsoever;  for  it  was  not 
till  the  long  war,  in  the  reign  of  (Jeorge  III., 
that  the  law  ventured  to  impose  that  burthen 
upon  innkeepers.  The  maintenance  of  a  regularly- 
disciplined  force  has  long  been  deemed  indis- 
pensable for  the  defence  of  England  and  of  her 
transmarine  possessions,  and  also  to  enable  her 
to  maintain  her  due  degree  of  power  and  im- 
portance in  the  commonwealth  of  nations.  The 
consequence  has  been,  that  ever  since  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  an  annual  Act  of  Parliament  has 
been  passed  authorizing  tho  keeping  on  foot  of  a 
•leriiied  number  of  troops,  and  giving  the  Crown 
the  power  of  exercising  martial  law  over  them. 
This  Annual  Act  is  called  the  Mutiny  Act.  it 
endures  only  for  a  single  year;  so  that  there 
must  be  a  session  of  Parliament  every  year,  and 
a  new  Mutiny  Act  passed,  or  the  army  would 
be  disbanded.  The  first  Mutiny  Bill  was  passed 
oven  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  (though  subse- 
quent to  the  Declaration)  on  account  of  a 
mutiny  of  some  English  troops  whom  the  king 
ordered  to  Holland,  to  replace  the  Dutch  soldiers 
he  intended  to  retain  in  England.  This  Mutiny 
Bill  prefaces  the  great  innovation  that  the 
regular  army  should  be  subject  to  military  law, 
by  observing,  that  to  maintain  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace  is  illegal,  so  that  the  corre- 
sponding enactment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  is 
hut  a  repetition  of  what  was  already  the  law 
of  the  land.  Practically,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
lays  down  the  general  rule;  and  since  the  Re- 
volution, an  annual  Mutiny  Bill  recites  that 
rule,  and  then  makes  an  exception  by  giving 
the  necessary  permission  for  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  to  be  maintained  during  peace;  and 
if  there  is  war,  the  countenance  of  the  Mutiny 
Bill  is  as  requisite,  because  without  it  the  army 


Btitutional  principle.  The  House  of  Commons 
then  determined  no  longer  to  vote  to  the  crown 
certain  general  large  sums  of  revenue,  to  be 
applied  to  particular  purposes  according  to  tho 
Royal  discretion,  but  they  appropriated  specific 
parts  of  the  revenue  to  specific  purposes  of 
government.  This  principle  had  been  previously 
attempted,  but  only  since  It'-.-,  has  it  been 
steadily  euforced.  As  Mr.  Hallam  states, — 
"The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  a  clause  an- 
nually repeated  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of 
every  session,  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, to  order  by  their  warrant  any  monies  in 
the  Exchequer  so  appropriated  to  be  issued  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  tho  officer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  obey  any  such  warrant.  This  has 
given  the  House  of  Commons  so  effectual  a 
control  over  tho  executive  power,  —  or,  more 
truly  speaking,  has  rendered  it  so  much  a 
participator  in  that  power,  that  no  administra- 
tion can  possibly  subsist  without  its  concurrence; 
nor  can  the  session  of  Parliament  be  inter- 
mitted for  an  entire  year  without  leaving  both 
the  naval  and  military  force  of  the  kingdom 
unprovided  for." 

With  the  expulsion  of  James  the  Second, 
the  long  struggle  between  the  king  and  the 
people  ended  ;  and  the  substitution  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne  of  a  line  of  princes  who  derived 
their  title  confessedly  through  the  nation's  will, 
extinguished  all  those  absurd  dogmas  as  to  the 
right  divine  of  kings,  the  patriarchal  principle 
of  government,  and  the  duty  of  the  subject  to 
submit  to  all  royal  orders,  which  had  previously 
been  never-failing  pret-  xts  for  violations  of  con- 
stitutional right  and  graspings  after  absolute 
power.  Indeed,  since  the  reign  of  William, 
the  heads  of  our  limited  monarchy  have  exer- 
cised comparatively  little  personal  influence  in 
State  affairs.  Kings  and  queen  have  carried 
on  the  government  of  the  country  through 
ministers  who  have  been  and  necessarily  mnst 
be  dependent  on  Parliament  for  their  tenure  of 
office.  Not  that  the  personal  opinions  or  char- 
acter of  the  sovereign  of  this  country  ever  can  be 
unimportani.  His  habits  and  tastes  are  always 
matters  of  notoriety  and  often  of  imitation.  Ac- 
cess to  his  society  is  always  coveted.  He  may 
give  that  access  in  a  manner  useful,  or  mis- 
chievous, or  absolutely  indifferent.  He  may 
call    to    his   court    those    who  are  most  die- 


would  not  be  subject  to  military  law,  and,  con-  I  tinguished  by  genius  or  by  knowledge;  or 
sequently,  ita  discipline  would  be  imperilled.  I  those  whose  only  merit  is  their  birth  or 
In  addition  to  this  important  guarantee  for  ;  their  station;  or  parasites,  buffoons,  or  pro- 
the  regular  meeting  of  Parliament,  a  system  of I  fligates.  Even  in  the  appointment  of  minis- 
settling  the  royal  revenue  was  established,  which  1  U  rs,    he   may  sometimes   exi-rcisc    a  sort  of 


necessitated  the  observance  of  the  same  con-  |  selection.    He  is  sometimes  able  to  delay,  for  a 
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abort  period,  the  fall  of  those  whom  he  likes, 
and  the  accession  of  those  whom  he  dislikes; 
aud  he  can  sometimes  permanently  exclude  an 
individual.  But  whilst  the  king's  prerogative 
forms  on  the  one  side  an  almost  invincible 
barrier  to  the  ambition  of  any  subject,  it  is  on 
the  other  side  restricted  by  the  general  control 
of  the  people.  Thus  the  king  has,  by  his  pre- 
rogative, the  command  of  the  army ;  but  that 
army  is  only  maintained  by  virtue  of  a  law 
passed  from  year  to  year.  The  king  has  a 
right  to  declare  war,  bnt  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons denies  supplies,  he  cannot  carry  it  on  for 
a  week.  The  king  may  make  a  treaty  of  peace; 
but  if  it  be  dishonourable  to  the  country,  the 
ministers  who  signed  it  may  be  impeached.  Nor 
is  the  king's  personal  command  any  excuse  for  a 


the  king  a  revenue  so  limited,  that  ho  should) 
always  be  obliged  to  assemble  hU  Parliament 
to  secure  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  gov- 
ernment. On  this  point,  more  important  than 
any  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  warm 
contest  took  place  at  the  Revolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Tories,  wishing  to 
please  the  new  king,  argued,  against  all  justice 
and  reason,  that  the  revenue  which  had  been 
given  to  Jam<-s  for  his  life  belonged  de  jure  to 
William  for  his  life.  The  Whigs  successfully 
resisted  this  pretension ;  and  passed  a  vote, 
granting  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king,  by  monthly  payments.  The 
Commons  soon  afterwards  had  all  the  accounts 
of  the  late  reign  laid  before  them.  It  appeared 
that  the  government,  without  any  war,  had  cost, 
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wrong  administration  of  power.  The  earl  of 
Danby  was  impeached  for  a  letter  which  con- 
tained a  postscript  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
declaring  it  was  written  by  his  order.  The 
maxim  of  the  Constitution  is,  that  the  king 
cannot  act  without  advisers  responsible  by  law; 
and  so  far  is  this  maxim  carried,  that  a  com- 
mitment by  the  king,  although  he  is  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  was  held  to  be  void  because 
there  was  no  minister  responsible  for  it 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  it  follows  that  they  ought  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Commons.  Otherwise,  their 
measures  will  be  thwarted  and  their  promises 
distrusted;  and,  finding  all  their  steps  ob- 
structed, their  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  This  actually 
happened  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  There  was  but  one  mode  of  pre- 
venting a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  giving  to 


on  an  average  one  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  but  a  revenne  of  only  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  a  year  was  given 
to  William,  with  the  expenses  and  debt  of  a 
formidable  war  to  be  provided  for.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  crown  was  made  dependent  on 
Parliament  ever  after.  Without  even  offering 
any  advice,  by  a  mere  symptom  of  an  intention 
to  Btop  the  supplies,  the  whole  system  of  the 
king  might  be  defeated,  and  his  ministers  dis- 
missed from  the  council-board.  Hence  the 
House  of  Commons  haB  the  power  to  control 
most  certainly  and  effectually  the  acts  of  the 
supreme  magistrate.  Whatever  struggles  have 
been  made  since,  have  been  made  within  the 
House  of  Commons.  Ambitious  men,  instead 
of  Attempting,  according  to  their  several  views, 
to  abolish  the  monarchy,  or  dispense  with  Par- 
liaments, have  either  Bought  to  reach  the 
king's  closet  through  the  favour  of  the  people's 
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representatives;  or  to  serve  the  crown  by  corrupt- 
ing that  assembly,  and  poisoning  the  sources 
from  which  their  authority  was  derived.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  said  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  latter  of  these  methods  of  government,  it 
is  certain  that,  for  some  time  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, power  was  retained  longest  by  those  states- 
men whose  political  principles  were  stamped 
by  the  approbation  of  their  country.  A  friend 
of  liberty  was  no  longer  forced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  defying  the  authority  of  his  sovereign, 
or  of  perishing  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner ; 
the  same  sentiments  which  he  had  spoken  to 
the  people  he  was  able  to  repeat  to  the  king; 
and  the  same  measures  which  he  had  recom- 
mended as  an  individual  member  of  Parliament, 
he  was  afterwards  empowered  to  propose  as  the 
adviser  of  his  sovereign.  Thus  harmony  was 
produced  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by 
which  that  harmony  was  attained  gave  a  vent 
to  emulation,  liberty  to  the  people,  authority  to 
Parliament,  a  boundary  to  the  ambition  of  poli- 
tical leaders,  ami  stability  to  the  throne.  In 
this  manner  were  the  great  principles  of  Eng- 
lish liberty  brought  into  action  by  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688,  whose  authors,  unambitious  of  the 
fame  of  founding  a  new  form  of  government, 
obtained  for  the  nation  the  full  benefit  of  those 
venerable  rights  and  liberties  for  which  their 
ancestors  and  themselves  had  toiled  and  suffered. 
The  work  thus  gloriously  completed,  was  at 
once  a  lesson  to  the  great,  to  avoid  oppression; 
and  to  the  people,  to  practise  moderation. 

The  rights  and  liberties  which  had  been  con- 
tended for  in  what  is  termed  "The  Great  Re- 
bellion" were  now  substantially  secured;  so  that, 
as  has  been  formerly  pointed  out,  the  accept- 
ance and  vindication  of  the  later  event  involve 
the  acceptance  and  vindication  of  the  earlier 
one.  Much  has  been  written  in  eulogy  of  M  The 
Glorious  Revolution,"  especially  by  writers  of  the 
modern  Whig  school;  but,  as  Mr.  Hallatn  ob- 
serves,— -This  great  event  stands  in  need  of 
no  vulgar  credulity,  no  mistaken  prejudice,  for 
its  support.  It  can  only  rest  on  the  basis  of  a 
liberal  theory  of  government,  which  looks  to 
the  public  good  as  the  great  end  for  which 
positivo  laws  and  the  constitutional  order  of 
states  have  been  instituted.  It  cannot  be  de- 
fended without  rejecting  the  slavish  principles 
of  absolute  obedience,  or  even  that  pretended 
modification  of  them  which  imagines  some 
extreme  case  of  intolerable  tyranny ;  some  (as 
it  were)  lunacy  of  despotism,  as  the  only  plea 
and  justification  of  resistance.  Doubtless  the 
administration  of  James  II.  was  not  of  this 


nnture.  Doubtless  he  was  not  a  Caligula,  or  a 
Commodus,  or  an  Ezzelin,  or  a  Galeazxo 
Sforza,  or  a  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  or  a 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  or  one  of  those  almost 
innumerable  tyrants  whom  men  have  endured 
in  the  wantonness  of  unlimited  power.  No 
man  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  an 
illegal  warrant.  No  man,  except  in  the  single 
though  very  important  instance  of  Magdalen 
College,  had  been  despoiled  of  his  property.  I 
must  also  add  that  the  government  of  James  II. 
will  lose  little  by  comparison  with  that  of  his 
father.  The  judgment  in  favour  of  his  prero- 
gative to  dispense  with  the  test,  was  far  more 
according  to  received  notions  of  law,  far  less 
injurious  and  unconstitutional,  than  that  which 
gave  a  sanction  to  Ship  Money.  The  injunction 
to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
churches  was  less  offensive  to  scrupulous  men 
than  the  similar  command  to  read  the  declara- 
tion of  Sunday  sports  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Nor  was  any  one  punished  for  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  one;  while  the  prisons  had 
been  filled  with  those  who  had  disobeyed  the 
other.  Nay,  what  is  more,  there  are  much 
stronger  presumptions  of  the  father's  than  of 
the  sou's  intention  to  lay  aside  Parliaments,  and 
set  up  an  avowed  despotism.  It  is,  indeed, 
amusing  to  observe  that  many,  who  scarcely 
put  bounds  to  their  eulogies  of  Charles  I., 
have  been  content  to  abandon  the  cause  of  one 
who  had  no  faults  in  his  public  conduct  but 
such  as  seemed  to  have  come  by  inheritance. 
The  characters  of  the  father  and  son  were  very 
closely  similar;  both  proud  of  their  judgment 
as  well  as  their  situation,  and  still  more  obsti- 
nate in  their  understanding  than  in  their  pur- 
pose; both  scrupulously  conscientious  in  certain 
great  points  of  conduct,  to  the  sacrifice  of  that 
power  which  they  had  preferred  to  everything 
else ;  the  one  far  superior  in  relish  fur  the  arts 
and  for  polite  letters,  th"e  other  more  diligent 
and  indefatigable  in  business;  the  father  exempt 
from  those  vices  of  a  court  to  which  the  son 
was  too  long  addicted  ;  not  so  harsh,  perhaps, 
or  prone  to  severity  in  his  temper,  but  inferior 
in  general  sincerity  and  adherence  to  his  word. 
They  were  both  equally  unfitted  for  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  were  meant  to  stand, — 
the  limited  kings  of  a  wise  and  free  people,  the 
chiefs  of  the  English  commonwealth.  But  what 
the  Revolution  did  for  us  was  this;  it  broke  a 
spell  that  had  charmed  the  nation.  It  cut  up 
by  the  roots  all  that  theory  of  indefensablc 
right  of  paramount  prerogative,  which  had 
put  the  crown  in  continual  opposition  to 
the  people.    A  contention  had  now  subsisted 
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for  five  hundred  years,  but  particularly  during  i 
the  last  four  reigns,  against  the  aggressions  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  sovereigns  of  this  conn- 
try  had  never  patiently  endured  the  control  of 
Parliament;  nor  was  it  natural  for  them  to  do  so, 
while  the  two  Houses  appeared  historically,  and 
in  legal  language,  to  derive  their  existence  as 
well  as  privilege!  from  the  crown  itself.  They 
had  at  their  side  the  pliant  lawyers,  who  held 
the  prerogative  to  be  uncontrollable  by  Sta- 
tutes ;  a  doctrine  of  itself  destructive  to  any 
scheme  of  reconciliation  and  compromise 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects;  they  had 
the  churchmen,  whose  casuistry  denied  that  the 
most  intolerable  tyranny  could  excuse  resist- 
ance to  a  lawful  government.  These  two  pro- 
positions could  not  obtain  general  acceptance 
without  rendering  all  national  liberty  preca- 
carious.  It  has  been  always  reckoned  among 
the  most  difficult  problem  in  the  practical 
science  of  government,  to  combine  an  hereditary 
monarchy  with  security  of  freedom,  so  that 
neither  the  ambition  of  kings  b1ib11  undermine 
the  people's  rights,  nor  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
overturn  the  throne.  England  had  already 
experience  of  both  these  mischiefs,  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  before  her,  but  either  their 
alternate  recurrence  or  a  final  submission  to 
absidnte  power;  unless  by  one  great  effort  she 
could  put  the  monarchy  for  ever  beneath  the 
law,  and  reduce  it  to  an  integrant  portion 
instead  of  the  primary  source  and  principle  of 
the  constitution.  She  must  reduce  the  favoured 
maxim,  A  Deo  rex,  a  rege  lex,  and  make  the 
crown  itself  appear  the  creature  of  the  law. 
But  our  ancient  monarchy,  strong  in  a  posses- 
sion of  seven  centuries,  and  in  those  high  and 
paramount  prerogatives  which  the  consenting 
testimony  of  lawyers  and  the  submission  of 
Parliaments  had  recognized;  a  monarchy  from 
which  the  House  of  Commons  and  every  exist- 
ing peer,  though  not  perhaps  the  aristocratic 
order  itself,  derived  its  participation  in  the 
legislature,  could  not  be  bent  to  the  republican 
theories  which  have  been  not  very  successfully 
attempted  in  some  modern  codes  of  constitu- 
tion. It  could  not  be  held,  without  breaking 
up  all  the  foundations  of  our  polity,  that  the 
monarchy  emanated  from  the  Parliament,  or, 
in  any  historical  Bense,  from  the  people.  But 
by  the  Revolution  and  by  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment of  1701,  the  rights  of  the  actual  monarch 
were  made  to  emanate  from  the  Parliament 
and  the  people.  In  technical  language,  in  the 
grave  and  respectful  theory  of  our  constitution, 
the  crown  is  still  the  fountain  from  which  law 
and  justice  spring  forth.    Its  prerogatives  are 


in  the  main  the  same  as  under  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts;  but  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  to  exercise  them  can  only  be  deduced 
from  tho  Convention  of  1688.  The  great  ad- 
vantage, therefore,  of  the  Revolution,  consists 
in  that  which  was  reckoned  its  reproach  by 
many,  and  its  misfortune  by  more;  that  it  broke 
the  line  of  succession.  No  other  remedy  could 
have  been  found,  according  to  the  temper  and 
prejudices  of  those  times,  against  the  unceasing 
conspiracy  of  power.  But  when  the  very  tenure 
of  power  was  conditional;  when  the  crown,  so 
to  speak,  gave  recognizances  for  its  good  be- 
haviour; when  violent  and  concerted  aggres- 
sions on  public  liberty  were  rendered  impossible 
the  several  parts  of  the  constitution  were  kept 
in  cohesion  by  a  tie  far  stronger  than  Statutes; 
— that  of  a  common  interest  in  its  preservation. 
The  attachment  of  James  to  popery,  his  in- 
fatuation, his  obstinacy,  his  pusillanimity  nay 
even  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
life  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  extraordinary 
permanence  and  fidelity  of  his  party,  were  all 
the  destined  means  through  which  our  present 
grandeur  ami  liberty,  our  dignity  of  thiukiug  or 
matters  of  government,  have  been  perfected. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Character  of  William  III.  Change  of  sentiment 
towards  him.  "  The  True  Born  Englishman," 
by  Defoe.  Williams  Dutch  Favourites.  Diffi- 
culties of  his  Administration.  Character  of  the 
leading  Politicians.  Ecclesiastical  questions: 
High  and  Low  Church  parties.  The  Compre- 
hension Bill.  Proposed  Re/teal  of  the  Test 
Act  The  Toleration  Act.  Extent  of  the  relief 
afforded.  Papists  exempted.  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance and  Supremacy.  The  Nonjuring  Clergy. 
The  Coronation  Oath.  Louis  A' IV.  and  the 
Palatinate.  His  intrigues  in  Ireland.  War 
declared. 

a.d.  1689,  1690. 
Among  the  few  real  kings  of  men  whom 
England  has  seen,  William  the  Third  holds  a 
worthy  place.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  "observed 
him  very  carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years," 
and  who,  on  the  whole,  speaks  impartially  of 
him,  not  attempting  to  conceal  his  defects,  gives 
the  following  particulars: — "  William  bad  a 
thin  and  weak  body,  was  brown  haired,  and  of 
a  clear  and  delicate  complexion  ;  he  had  a 
Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes, 
a  large  front,  and  a  countenance  composed  to 
gravity  and  authority :  all  his  senses  were  crit- 
ical aud  exquisite.    He  was  always  asthmatics!, 
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and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  falling  on  his 
lungs,  ho  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His 
behaviour  was  solemnly  serious,  seldom  cheer- 
ful, and  then  but  with  a  few:  he  spoke  little 
and  very  slowly,  and  most  commonly  with  a 
disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at 
all  times,  except  in  a  day  of  battle;  for  then 
he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion:  he 
was  then  everywhere  and  looked  to  everything. 

  He  Bpoke  Dutch ,   French,  English,  and 

(Jerman,  equally  well ;  and  he  understood  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  so  that  he  was  well  fitted 
to  command  armies  composed  of  several 
nations.  He  had  a  memory  that  amazed  all 
about  him,  for  it  never  failed  him ;  he  was  an 
exact  observer  of  men  and  things ;  his  strength 
lay  rather  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound 
judgment,  than  in  imagination  or  invention: 
bis  designs  were  always  great  and  good;  but  it 
was  thought  he  trusted  too  much  to  that,  and 
that  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humours 
of  his  people  to  make  himself  and  his  notions 

more  acceptable  to  them   His  reserved  ness 

grew  oti  him,  so  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those 
who  served  him;  but  he  had  observed  the  error 
of  too  much  talking,  more  than  those  of  too 

cold  a  silence          He  knew  all  foreign  affairs 

well,  and  understood  the  state  of  every  court 
in  Europe  very  particularly."  He  was  a  devout 
Calvinist,  and  yet  a  warm  friend  to  toleration, 
—at  least  among  all  Protestant  Churches  and 
sects.  To  the  mere  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment he  was  very  indifferent.  His  belief  in 
predestination,  or  in  absolute  decrees,  was  as 
fixed  as  that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  destiny 
or  in  his  star.  He  had  a  horror  of  atheism 
and  blasphemy,  "and  though,"  says  Burnet, 
"there  was  much  of  both  in  his  court,  yet  it 
was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of 
sight"  He  was  scrupulously  true  to  his  word, 
when  once  pledged,  and  constant  and  warm  in 
his  attachment  to  his  frieuds.  Tallard,  the 
French  ambassador,  writing  to  Louis  XIV., 
gajB  of  William, — "He  is  honourable  in  all  he 
does.  His  conduct  is  sincere.  If  he  once 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  your  Majesty,  he  will 
scrupulously  adhere  to  it."  By  his  wife,  and 
by  all  those  who  best  knew  him,  he  was  tenderly 
beloved.  His  character  appears  very  advan- 
tageously in  his  private  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  a  Revolu- 
tion so  thoroughly  remedial,  and  accomplished 
at  so  little  cost  of  private  suffering,  would 
have  been  hailed  with  uubouuded  thankfulness 
and  satisfaction.  The  nation's  deliverer  and 
chosen  sovereign  (the  most  magnanimous  and  I 


heroic  character  of  that  age)  might  have 
expected  no  return  but  admiration  and  grati- 
tude. Yet  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  In  no  period  of  time  under  the  Stuarts 
were  aristocratic  discontent  and  opposition  more 
prominent  than  in  the  reign  of  William  III.; 
and  that  high-sonled  prince  enjoyed  far  less  of 
his  subjects'  affection  than  Charles  II.  had 
done.  Tbat  libertine  monarch's  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure  had  been  combined  with  much  of 
what  passed  for  good  nature  and  affability;  and 
he  knew  how  to  practise  those  cheap  arts  by 
which  pupal. ir  applause  and  admiration  are 
won.  His  person  was  familiar  to  all  Londoners. 
He  could  bow,  and  dress,  and  dance  to  per- 
fection, and  be  had  a  smile  and  a  nod  for 
everybody  who  approached  him.  He  walked  a 
good  deal  in  the  morning,  mostly  in  the  Park ; 
feeding  the  waterfowl  and  watching  the  gam- 
bols of  his  dogs.  Sometimes,  he  played  at 
tennis,  or  looked  in  at  the  Cockpit.  Now  and 
then  he  made  a  pretence  of  doing  a  little  busi- 
ness, although  his  ministers  always  had  great 
difficulty  in  engaging  his  serious  attention  to 
anything.  Then  he  sauntered  about  White- 
hall, chatting  with  his  courtiers  and  favour- 
ites; after  which  he  dined  and  took  more 
than  enough  of  wine.  In  the  evening  there 
was  often  a  ball  or  a  concert,  at  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  reigning  mistress,  while 
his  wife  talked  as  fast  as  she  could  to  some 
other  lady.  Thus,  much  of  his  daily  life  was 
passed  in  the  public  eye,  and  was  of  a  nature 
to  awaken  and  gratify  public  curiosity;  and 
although  utterly  devoid  of  every  quality  that 
imparts  dignity  and  worth  to  manhood,  Charles 
was  far  from  being  unpopular. 

With  William  the  Third,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. After  the  excitement  of  the  Revolution 
had  subsided,  an  inevitable  reaction  set  in  ;  not 
so  much  among  the  people  at  large,  as  among 
the  nobility,  the  political  partisans,  and  the 
clergy;  most  of  whom  looked  for  higher  power, 
place,  and  emolument.  The  new  king  was  far 
more  fitted  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adorn  a 
court.  His  demeanour,  which  was  always  cold  and 
sometimes  harsh  ;  his  foreign  origin  (a  sort  of 
crime  in  English  eyes)  and  foreign  favourites; 
his  undisguised  contempt  for  the  political  par- 
ties of  that  day;  his  determination  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  nominal  king;  his  keen 
determination  of  character,  and  especially  his 
quick  detection  and  exposure  of  place-hunters, 
all  helped  to  make  many  enemies;  and  the 
Tory  and  High  Church  party,  regardless  of 
all  the  decencies  of  political  lying,  aggravated 
the  disaffection  by  the  vilest  calumnies  against 
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one,  who,  though  not  exempt  from  errors, 
must  be  accounted  the  greatest  man  of  his  own 
nge.  It  is  certain  that  his  government  was  in 
very  considerable  danger  for  three  or  four  years 
after  the  Revolution,  and  even  down  to  the 
peace  of  Uyswick  in  1697.  Though  almost 
the  entire  nation  had  at  first  so  heartily  con- 
curred in  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  Tory  and 
High  Church  party  were,  in  general,  indisposed 
to  the  pretentions  and  person  of  the  new  king; 
and  the  Whigs  and  the  Low  Chnrch  party 
considered  that  the  services  they  had  rendered 
could  be  adequately  compensated  only  by  a 
monopoly  of  power  and  place.  The  Tories 
would  have  sent  him  back  to  Holland ;  the 
Whigs  would  have  made  him  the  king  of  a 
party.  There  were  exceptions,  but,  generally, 
these  Whigs  (more  especially  when  out  of  place, 
or  when  threatened  with  the  loss  of  office)  were 
full  of  jealousy  of  William.  His  own  reserve 
was  increased  by  manifold  proofs  that  many  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  had 
invited  him  to  the  throne,  were  secretly  corre- 
sponding with  the  deposed  and  unaltered  James. 
His  most  fnvourite  schemes  were  constantly 
thwarted  in  Parliament;  his  whole  reign  was 
harassed  with  intrigues  of  faction  and  plans 
of  insurrection  at  home;  and  his  life  and  throne 
were  assailed  from  abroad  with  base  plots  of 
assassination  by  the  adherents  of  James,  and 
with  projects  of  invasion  undertaken  by  Louis 
for  his  restoration. 

Ere  long,  a  great  cry  was  raised  by  the  mal- 
content Jacobites,  as  to  the  difference  between 
a  king  lie  jure  and  one  tie  facto;  and  the  Dutch 
lineage  <.f  William  was  a  constant  ground  of 
complaint  ami  ridicule,  even  with  mailt  who 
had  sought  his  aid  to  deliver  them  from  Stuart 
thraldom  and  from  Fopish  domination.  Soon, 
the  phrase,  "True-Born  Englishman,"  became 
a  watchword  in  the  mouths  of  the  malcontents; 
and  it  was  to  ridicule  and  refute  this  catch- 
phrase,  and  to  resent  the  bitter  attacks  upon 
the  lineage  and  language  of  the  king,  that 
Defoe  wrote  his  nervous,  caustic  satire, 
entitled,  "The  Trne-Born  Englishman."  It  is 
a  complete  and  unanswerable  exposure  of  the 
pretence  that  Englishmen  are  of  pure  birth  ami 
blood ;  and  it  shows  that  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  mixed  race  from  all  parts  of  Kuropc, 
including  Britons,  Scots,  Picta,  Irish,  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  Dutch,  Walloons, 
Flemings,  Vaudois,  Huguenots,  and  others. 
"From  this  amphibious,  ill -horn  mot,  began 
That  vain,  ill-nnlurrd  thing,—  an  Englishman. 

These  are  the  heroes  that  .lespise  the  Dutch, 
An.l  rail  at 


Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived. 
A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones 
Who  ransacked  kingdoms,  and  dispeopled  towns. 


The  wonder  which  remains  is  at  our  pride. 

To  value  that  which  nil  wise  men  deride. 

For  Englishmen  to  boast  of  generation, 

Cancels  their  knowledge,  mid  lampoons  the  nation 

A  true-born  Englishman's  a  contradiction, 

In  speech,  an  irony;  in  fact,  a  fiction; 

A  banter  made  to  be  a  lest  of  fools, 

Which  those  that  use  it  justly  ridicules; 

A  metaphor  intended  to  express 

A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

Wealth,  howsoever  got,  in  England  makes 

Lords  of  mechanics  ;  gentlemen  of  rakes. 

Antiquity  and  birth  are  needless  here, 

'Tis  impudence  and  money  make  a  peer. 

Innumerable  city  knights,  we  know. 

From  Rluecuat  Hospitals  ami  Bridewells  flow. 

Draymen  and  porters  till  the  city  chair. 

And  foolboys  magisterial  purple  wear. 

Fate  has  but  very  small  distinction  set 

Between  a  counter  and  a  coronet. 

Tarpuulin  lords ;  pages  of  high  renown, 

Rise  up  by  poor  men's  valour;  not  their  own. 

CI  real  families  of  yesterday  we  show; 

And  lords,  whose  parents  were — the  Lord  knows  who!" 

Defoe  explains  that  "the  Satire  is  pointed 
at  the  vanity  of  those  who  talk  of  their  anti- 
quity, and  value  themselves  upon  their  pedi- 
gree, their  ancient  families,  and  being  true- 
born.  When  I  see  the  town  full  of  lampoons 
and  invectives  against  Dutchmen,  only  because 
they  are  foreigners;  and  the  king  reproached 
and  insulted  by  insolent  pedants  and  ballad- 
making  poets,  for  employing  foreigners  and  for 
being  a  foreigner  himself,  I  confess  myself 
'  moved  by  it  to  remind  our  nation  of  their  own 
original;  since,  speaking  of  Englishmen  ab 
origine,  we  are  really  all  foreigners  ourselves." 
The  effect  of  this  was  extraordinary.  Numerous 
reprints  were  demanded  for  many  weeks.  It 
had  the  effect  of  silencing  at  onco  and  for  ever 
the  contemptible  cant  about  William's  lineage; 
and  it  brought  Defoe  into  close  connection  with 
the  monarch,  which  was  ended  only  with  his 
life.  Not  so  readily,  however,  could  tho  jealousy- 
be  allayed  which  was  felt  by  some  in  high 
places,  at  the  natural  preference  shown  by  tho 
king  for  his  own  countrymen.  It  was  known 
that  with  them,  he  could  be  easy,  friendly,  and 
even  jovial ;  and  this  was,  in  tho  view  of  many, 
an  agravation  of  his  offences.  Yet  they  should 
have  had  the  seuse  and  the  justice  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  patriotism  which  was  considered 
as  a  virtue  in  themselves  could  not  be  a  fault 
in  him.    It  was  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not 
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at  once  transferring  to  England  the  love  which 
he  bore  to  the  conntry  of  his  birth.  If,  in 
essentials,  he  did  his  duty  towards  England, 
he  might  well  he  s  tillered  to  feel  an  affectionate 
preference  for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach 
that  he  did  not,  in  this  season  of  his  greatness, 
discard  companions  who  had  played  with  him 
in  his  childhood  ;  who  had  stood  by  him  firmly 


To  the  end  of  his  life  all  his  Dutch  comrades 
without  exception,  continued  to  deserve  his  con- 
fidence. They  could  he  out  of  humour  with  him, 
it  is  (rue;  and,  when  out  of  humour,  they 
could  be  sullen  and  rude,  but  never  did  they 
fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  watch  over  his 
interests.  Among  his  English  councillors  such 
fidelity  was  rare.    It  is  painful,  but  it  is  no  more 


Da vi El.  DKrOB. 


through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth  and  ' 
manhood,  who  had,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 
French  swords,  and  whose  attachment  was,  not 
to  the  Stadtholder  or  to  the  King,  but  to  plain 
William  of  Nassau.  It  may  be  added  that  his 
old  friends  conld  not  but  rise  in  his  estimation 
by  comparison  with  many  of  ins  new  courticrti. 


than  just,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  reason 
for  thinking  meanly  of  our  national  character. 
That  character  was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it 
has  always  been.  Veracity,  uprightness,  and 
manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now,  qualities 
eminently  English  Hut  those  qualities,  though 
widely  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  were  seldom  to  be  found   in  the  class 
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with  which  William  was  best  acquainted.  The 
6tamlar<l  of  honour  and  virtue  among  public  j 
men  was  at  the  lowest  point.  His  predecessors 
ha-1  bequeathed  to  him  a  Court  foul  with  all 
the  vices  of  the  Restoration  ;  a  Court  swarming 
with  sycophants,  who  were  ready,  on  the  first 
turn  of  fortune,  to  abandon  him  as  they  had 
abandoned  his  uncle.  Here  and  there,  lost  in 
that  ignoble  crowd,  was  to  be  found  a  man  of 
true  integrity  and  public  spirit.  Yet  even  such 
a  man  could  not  live  in  such  society  without 
much  risk  that  the  strictness  of  his  principles 
would  be  relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  impaired.  It  was  unjust 
to  blame  a  prince  surrounded  by  such  traitors 
for  wishing  to  keep  near  him  a  few  tried  friends 
on  whose  steadfastness  he  could  rely.  Ab  Defoe 
expressed  it: — 

"We  blame  the  king  that  he  relies  too  much 

On  -i '  'i  ii, ei  -.  Germans.  Huguenots,  ami  Uulih; 

And  Mlilnin  wuuld  his  grrat  aflairs  of  slate 

To  K.nglish  mumillors  communicate. 

The  fact  might  very  well  I*  answered  thus, — 

He  has  so  often  been  betrayed  by  us, 

He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 

On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 

For,  laying  oilier  arguments  aside. 

This  thought  might  mortify  our  Knglish  |»ri Je>, 

That  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him, 

Aud  none  but  Englishmen  have  e'er  betrayed  him." 

The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  politicians  who 
looked  to  William  for  substantial  proofs  of 
favour,  and  who  valued  their  own  services  at  fur 
too  high  a  rate,  were  unfortunately  no  more 
thtn  politicians.  They  were  not  statesmen,  and 
they  could  not  take  a  broad  ami  comprehensive 
survey  of  nffuirs.  The  king  hoped  to  be  able 
to  form  an  eclectic  government,  comprising  men 
from  both  the  great  political  sections,  but  |>er- 
sonal  jealousies  and  the  tide  of  partisan  feeling 
were  too  strong  for  this  to  be  effected.  Danny, 
Halifax,  Nottingham,  ami  Shrewsbury  were 
among  the  high  officers  of  State;  while  three 
of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  royal  house- 
hold were  filled  by  three  Dutch  nobles  in  whom 
the  king  had  implicit  confidence.  The  admin- 
istration of  affairs  in  all  the  great  departments 
required  constant  supervision  and  much  tact; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  many  who  had  profited  upon  the  corruptions 
and  abuses  which  had  revived  during  the  two 
preceding  reigns.  From  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration to  that  of  the  Revolution,  neglect  and 
fraud  had  impaired  the  efficiency  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  government.  Honours  and 
public  trusts;  peerages;  baronetcies;  regiments; 
frigates;  embassies;  governments;  commissioner- 


ships;  leases  of  crown  lands;  contracts  for 
clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammnnition;  par- 
dons for  murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson;  all 
were  sold  at  Whitehall.  Brokers  had  been 
incessantly  plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Court;  and  the  most  successful  of  these  had 
been,  in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots,  and 
in  the  days  of  dames,  the  priests.  From  the 
palace,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  pesti- 
lence, the  taint  had  diffused  itself  through  every 
office,  ami  had  everywhere  produced  feebleness 
and  disorganization. 

Political  and  personal  feu  Is  soon  broke  out 
among  the  great  officials,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter.  Of  all 
the  leading  politicians  it  may  be  said,  generally, 
that  they  lacked  both  conviction  and  enthu- 
siasm. Their  maxim  was  expediency;  their  ob- 
ject, gain;  their  secret  creed,  that  loyalty  and 
patriotism  were  great  delusions.  The  sense  of 
political  consistency  was  disregarded.  The  hol- 
lowness,  and  perfidy,  and  demoralization  of 
public  life  in  the  last  two  reignB  could  not  at 
once  be  rooted  out  They  continued  to  pro- 
duce their  evil  fruit  long  after  that  generation 
had  passed  away.  All  these  things  must  l>e 
carefully  considered  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  The  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend  would  have 
stricken  many  a  man  with  the  paralysis  of 
despnir;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  William  seriously  contem- 
plated the  step  of  withdrawing  to  Holland  and 
thus  ridding  himself  of  an  ungrateful  and 
unappreciated  task.  But  there  were  wider 
issues  to  be  regarded  than  the  personal  case  of 
the  sovereign  or  the  contests  of  rival  poli- 
ticians. 

Such  as  prefer  Charles  I.  or  Charles  II.  to 
William  III.  may  be  left  to  the  enjoyment  of 
prejudices  which  are  not  likely  to  be  overcome 
by  argument.  But  it  must  ever  be  an  honour 
that  the  English  crown  was  worn  by  so  great  a 
man.  Compared  with  him,  the  men  who  sur- 
rounded his  throne,  the  8nnderlands,  Godol- 
phins,  and  Shrewsbnrys,  even  the  Somersets 
and  Montagues,  sink  into  insignificance.  He 
was,  in  truth,  too  great,  not  for  the  times 
wherein  he  was  galled  to  action,  but  for  the 
peculiar  condition  of  a  king  of  England  after 
the  Revolution;  and  as  he  was  the  last  sover- 
eign of  this  country  whose  understanding  and 
energy  of  character  have  been  very  distin- 
guished, so  was  he  the  last  to  encounter  the 
resistance  of  his  Parliament,  or  who  stood  apart 
and  undisguised  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
just  prerogative.    His  reign  is  one  of  the  most 
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important  in  our  constitutional  history,  on 
account  both  of  its  general  character  and  of 
those  beneficial  legal  alterations  to  which  it 
gave  rise. 

Among  the  early  measures  of  the  Parliament, 
besides  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
of  tbe  Mutiny  Bill,  were  the  abolition  of  the 
oppressive  impost  of  hearth-money,  or  chimney 
duty;  and  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  to  the  United  Provinces 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  fitting 
out  William's  expedition.  The  religious  ques- 
tion also  came  up,  as  was  inevitable ;  and  an 
opportunity  wa6  presented  of  adjusting  the  old 
and  vexed  disputes.  The  king  wished  to  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  Parliament  and  the  nation  were  not 
prepared  for  this,  any  more  than  had  been  the  case 
under  the  sway  of  Cromwell.  If  the  king's 
abstract  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men  could  have  been  carried  out, 
England  might  have  been  spared  a  century  and 
a  half  of  bitter  animosities,  and  the  Church 
might  have  become  more  truly  national.  Yet 
something  was  done  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end,  and  the  era  of  the  Revolution 
is  importaut  also  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  country.  The  first  legal  indulgence  to 
Dissenters  dates  from  the  year  1689 ;  but  from 
the  same  period  also  dates  a  new  schism  within 
the  Anglican  Church,  between  the  parties 
known  as  High  and  Low  Churchmen.  The 
principles  held  by  these  parties  had,  indeed, 
existed  within  the  Establishment  ever  since  the 
time  of  tbe  Reformation,  but  they  bad  not  been 
known  by  these  convenient  distinctive  appella- 
tions, nor  had  party  feeling  risen  to  the  height 
which  marks  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  centuries. 

Prior  to  the  crisis  which  had  brought  about 
the  fiight  of  James,  and  while  a  common  danger 
threatened  all  Protestants  in  England,  Confor- 
mists and  Nonconformists  had  united  to  resist 
(he  aggressor.  Disputes  respecting  forms  of 
worship,  and  vestments,  and  polity,  had  been 
for  the  time  suspended;  and  prelates  who  had 
been  conspicuous  as  persecutors  condescended 
to  ask  aid  from  the  men  whom  they  had 
oppressed.  When  the  bishops  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  among  their  sympathizing  visitors  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconform- 
ing clergy;  and  some  of  these  joined  the  Epis- 
copalian minislers  of  London,  with  the  bishop 
at  their  head,  in  presenting  ar.  address  of  con- 
gratulation and  thankfulness  to  William  on  his 


first  arrival  in  the  metropolis.  A  scheme  of 
comprehension  had  been  framed  under  the 
auspices  of  Sancroft,  before  the  Revolution. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  settlement  it 
was  determined,  with  the  apparent  concurrence 
of  the  Church,  to  grant  an  indulgence  to  separ- 
ate conventicles,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
enlarging  the  terms  of  conformity,  to  bring 
back  within  the  Anglican  pale  those  whose  dif- 
ferences were  not  irreconcilable.  The  king 
wished  to  have  such  changes  made  in  the 
ritual  and  discipline  of  the  Church  as  would 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  moderate  and  conscien- 
tious Nonconformists;  and  he  induced  Not- 
tingham to  bring  in  to  tbe  House  of  Lords 
what  was  termed  a  Comprehension  Bill.  Its 
designs  were  to  abolish  subscription  to  the 
Articles  on  the  part  of  the  clergy;  to  recognize 
the  validity  of  Presbyterian  ordination;  and  to 
provide  that  in  most  instances  beneficed  clergy- 
men might  exercise  their  own  option  as  to  the 
surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  godfathers  anil 
godmothers,  and  the  mode  of  receiving  the 
Eucharist.  The  last  clause  was  in  the  form  of 
a  petition,  that  a  commission  might  be  issued 
to  thirty  divines  to  revise  the  Liturgy,  the 
Canons,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Although  the  Bill  was  ably  introdnced 
by  Nottingham,  and  was  supported  by  Cotnp- 
ton,  bishop  of  London  and  others,  the  party 
of  resistance  was  too  strong  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  they  succeeded  in  mutilating  the 
Bill,  so  as  to  render  it  practically  inoperative. 
The  fact  is  that  the  time  for  comprehension 
had  long  before  passed  away.  If  tbe  states- 
manship of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  known  how  to 
deal  with  the  primary  difficulty,  and  bad 
refrained  from  the  enforcement  of  a  few  out- 
ward forms,  many  of  the  subsequent  calamities 
that  befell  the  Church  of  England  might  have 
been  avoided.  But,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  the  question  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
one  of  mere  ceremonies  and  dress ;  and  in  tbe 
process  of  time  the  rent  had  become  worse,  and 
the  contending  sects  could  not  possibly  be  won 
over  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution  by  any  of  the 
proposed  concessions,  even  if  the  Lords  and 
Commons  unitedly  bail  passed  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  pleasure. 
By  no  such  means  could  the  remembrance  and 
tbe  disastrous  effects  of  more  than  a  century  of 
persecution  be  removed.  The  Comprehension 
Bill  was  dropped,  and  a  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  the  Liturgy  was  stoutly  opposed  in 
Convocation. 

A  second  object  desired  by  the  king  was  that 
all    Protestante,    without   distinction    of  sect, 
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might  be  eligible  for  civil  offices.  This  would 
have  involved  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act;  fur 
which  nono  of  the  Tories,  and  not  many  of  tin* 
Whigs,  were  prepared.  If  the  Comprehension 
scheme  came  too  late,  this  proposal  came 
too  soon  ,  for  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  receive  it  on  the  only  ground  that  would 
have  proved  stable.  A  third  objeet  desired  by 
the  king  proved  more  easy  of  attainment,  -the 
obtaining  for  Dissenters  permission  to  celebrate 
their  worship  in  freedom  and  security;  which 
was  secured  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Toleration  Act,  or,  "An  Act  for  exempting 
their  Majtwties*  Protestant  subjects  dissenting 
from  the  Church  of  Kngland  from  the  penalties 


JOHN  LOCK K. 

of  certain  laws."  A  draught  of  a  similar  pro- 
posal already  exisled,  having  been  introduced 
to  the  Oxford  Parliament  in  1681)  which  was 
so  suddenly  dissolved  on  account  of  the  Kxclu- 
sion  Mill :  and  Nottingham,  who  had  taken  a 
considerable  share  in  framing  that  draught  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  member,  now  brought  it  forth  from  obscurity 
anil  laid  it,  with  some  slight  alterations,  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed  with  little 
difficulty,  though  not  without  murmurs  on  the 
part  of  some  bigoted  churchmen.  It  exempted 
from  the  penalties  of  existing  Statutes  against 
separate  conventicles,  or  for  absence  from  the 
established  worship,  such  as  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  should  subscribe  the 
declaration  against  popery ;  and  such  ministers 
of  separate  congregations  as  shonld  subscribe 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  excepting  the  thirty- 
fonrth  and  the  two  following,  and  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  twentieth  which  declares  that  the 


.  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies 
I  and  has  authority  in  doctrinal  controversies. 
■  Baptists  were  further  excused  from  affirming 
!  the   application  of  the  rite  to   infants;  while 
Quakers  were  permitted  to  hold  their  meetings 
for  worship  on  condition  of  making  a  declara- 
tion against  Transubstantiation ;  of  giving  a 
promise  of  fidelity  to  the  government;  anil  of 
professing  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Persons  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture.    Meeting-houses  were 
to  be  registered,  and  were  then  to  bo  free  from 
all  molestation  or  insult. 

This  important  measure,  celebrated  as  the 
(ireat  Charter  of  religious  liberty,  was  yet 
essentially  imperfect;  as  was  inevitable  in  the 
existing  condition  of  things.  It  only  relaxed 
the  oppressive  provisions  of  former  reigns,  under 
certain  conditions  on  the  ground  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  justice.  The  iniquitous  opera- 
tion of  Acts  of  Uniformity,  of  the  Conventicle 
[  Act.  ami  of  the  Five-Mile  Act,  was  suspended 
in  favour  of  certain  persons  who  submitted  to  a 
modified  test.  None  of  these  Statutes  were 
repealed;  but  the  Toleration  Act  provided  that 
they  should  not  in  future  extend  to  any  persons 
who  were  willing  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  tak- 
ing the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and 
!  their  Protestantism*  by  subscribing  the  Declara- 
j  tion  against  Transubstantiation.  That  it  was  a 
j  real  and  an  immense  relief  to  such,  is  apparent 
|  from  the  language  of  Defoe,  who  called  npon 
his  co-religionists  "annually  to  commemorate, 
by  a  standing  law  among  themselves,  that  great 
day  of  their  deliverance,  when  it  pleased  Cod 
to  tread  down  persecution,  oppression  and  state- 
tyranny  under  the  feet  of  the  law,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  liberty  of  their  consciences,  which  they 
bad  so  long  prayed  for,  in  a  public  and  legal 
toleration."  Thus,  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
relieved  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  those 
restraints  and  penalties  which  .lames  II.  bad 
illegally  attempted  to  remove  by  the  exercise  of 
a  pretended  dispensing  power.  No  such  relief 
was  extended  by  the  Toleration  Act  to  Papists 
or  to  Socinians.  The  mind  of  the  country  was 
not  then  prepared  for  a  full  and  just  measure 
of  religious  freedom;  and  John  Locke's  noble 
plea  for  toleration  was  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  age;  bnt  what  was  possible  was  effected, 
and  eventually  the  cumbrous  and  impracticable 
conditions  of  this  Statute  fell  into  desuetude. 
It  may  be  deemed  a  very  scanty  measure  of 
religious  liberty;  yet  it  proved  more  effectual 
throngh  the  increasingly  liberal  policy  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  subscription  to  articles 
of  faith,  which  soon  became  as  obuoxioua,  as 
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that  to  matters  of  a  more  indifferent  nature, 
baring  been  practically  dispensed  with;  though 
such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Christianity  aud 
philosophy  alike  demand,  had  no  place  in  the 
Statute- Book  before  the  reign  of  George  III. 
"That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapi- 
tulated are  cumbrous,  puerile,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  true  theory  of  religions 
liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  their  defence  is  this ;  that  they  removed 
a  vast  mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  luasa 
of  prejudice;  that  they  put  an  end,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  without  one  division  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in  the  streets, 
with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur  even  from  the 
classes  most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotry,  to  a 
persecution  which  had  raged  during  four  gen- 
erations; which  had  broken  innumerable  hearts; 
which  had  made  iunuuierable  firesides  desolate; 
which  had  tilled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy ;  which  had  driv  n 
thousands  of  those  honest,  diligent  and  god- 
fearing yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true 
strength  of  a  nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond 
the  ocean,  among  the  wigwams  of  red  Indians 
and  the  lairs  of  panthers." 

The  Act  which  constituted  a  Parliament  of 
the  Convention  provide  I  that  no  one  should 
sit  or  vote  in  either  House  after  March  1,  1089, 
who  did  not  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled 
king  hoped  and  expected  that  there  would  be 
numerous  instances  of  refusal,  but  in  this  they 
were  disappointed,  although  the  Nonjurors, 
including  several  prelates,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  influential  to  occasion  not  a  littlo 
subsequent  trouble.  The  question  remained 
unsettled,  so  far  as  concerned  all  officials  other 
,     than  members  of  the  mire;  and  as  the 

time  approached  for  the  coronation  it  was  thought 
I  to  be  desirable  to  determine  this  question.  A 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Upper  House,  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no  person  should 
in  future  be  admitted  to  any  office,  whether 
civil,  military,  ecclesiastical ,  or  academical, 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
and  that  all  who  then  held  civil  or  military 
offices  should  bo  ejected  unless  such  oaths  were 
taken  by  August  1,  1689.  A  keen  debate  arose 
on  the  proposal  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  per- 
sons who  already  possessed  ecclesiastical  or 
academical  offices,  for  none  could  foresee  whither 
this  would  tend.  The  primate,  and  gome  eminent 
bishops,  had  not  attended  the  meetings  of  Par- 
liament,  and  were  known  to  have  scruples  about 
acknowledging  William  and  Mary,  while  James  II. 
lived;  aud  it  was  thought  that  their  example 


might  be  copiod  by  numbers  of  the  beneficed 
clergy.  But  the  precedent  of  1559,  when  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  Parliament  ejected  more  than 
half  the  bishops  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  her 
supremacy,  was  too  clear  and  positive  to  admit 
of  any  doubt  being  entertained  evea  by  the  Tory 
party  as  to  the  abstract  right  of  the  Legislature 
to  exact  the  proposed  oaths;  and  it  was  there- 
fore resisted  on  the  lower  ground  of  expediency. 
Happily,  the  fierco  passions  evoked  by  this 
contest  have  long  since  died  away,  and  no  good 
result  could  accrue  from  perpetuating  the 
record.  Political  animosity  had  everything  to 
do  with  it,  for  the  Whigs  would  not  forego  the 
gratification  of  their  revenge  by  allowing  the 
clerical  defenders  of  the  exploded  dogmas  of 
Divine  Right  and  of  Passive  Obedience  to 
escape  without  either  the  indignity  of  eating 
their  own  words  by  a  public  recantation,  or  the 
penalty  of  surrendering  their  clerical  posi- 
tion and  emoluments.  The  result  was  that  in 
the  Lords  the  Bill  passed  with  a  proviso  that 
every  divine  who  already  held  a  benefice  might 
retain  it  without  taking  the  new  oath,  unless 
the  Government  saw  fit  specially  to  put  his 
loyalty  U)  the  test.  The  Commons  rejected  this, 
and  inserted  a  clause  requiring  all  ecclesiastical 
persons  to  take  the  oaths  by  August  1,  1689, 
on  pain  of  suspension.  Any  who  persisted  in 
their  refusal  on  February  1,  1690,  were  to 
be  peremptorily  deprived.  Repeated  conferences 
took  place  between  the  two  Houses;  neither  of 
which  would  yield.  All  compromises  were 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  and  as  time  pressed, 
and  as  great  inconvenience  was  being  caused 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law,  the  Lords 
reluctantly  yielded. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer,  the 
Jacobites  hoped  that  the  number  of  Nonjurors 
would  be  so  considerable  as  seriously  to  alarm 
and  embarrass  the  government.  In  this  they 
were  disappointed.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  clergy 
were  Whigs.  Few  were  Tories  of  that  moderate 
school  which  acknowledged  reluctantly  aud  with 
reserve,  that  extrome  abuses  might  justify  a 
nation  in  resorting  to  extreme  remedies.  The 
great  majority  of  the  clerical  profession 
still  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience; 
but  that  majority  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  A  question,  which,  before  the  Revo- 
lution had  been  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
and  had  been,  by  most  persons,  very  super- 
ficially considered,  now  became  practically  most 
important.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
being  taken  for  granted,  to  whom  was  that 
obedience  due?  While  the  hereditary  right  and 
the  possession  were  conjoined,  there  was  no 
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room  for  doubt;  but  the  hereditary  right  and  I 
the  possession  were  now  separated.  One  prince,  j 
raised  by  the  Revolution,  was  reigning  at  West-  j 
minster,  passing  laws,  appointing  magistrates 
and  prelates,  sending  forth  armies  and  fleets. 
His  judges  decided  causes.  His  sheriffs  arrested 
debtors  and  executed  criminals.  Justice,  order, 
property,  would  ceaso  to  exist,  and  society 
would  fall  into  chaos,  but  for  his  Great  Seal. 
Another  prince,  deposed  by  the  Revolution,  was 
living  abroad.  He  could  exercise  none  of  the 
powers  and  perform  none  of  the  duties  of  a 
ruler,  and  could,  as  it  seemed,  be  restored  only 
by  means  as  violent  as  those  by  which  he  had 
been  displaced.  To  which  of  these  two  princes 
did  Christian  men  owe  allegiance? 

A  keen  controversy  was  waged,  and  abundance 
of  pamphlets  were  issued  on  both  sides.  Neither 
could  claim  absolute  victory  in  the  argument, 
for  the  Nonjurors  would  not  admit  the  prece- 
dent of  the  primitive  Christians,  thus  ignoring 
their  own  superstitions  reverence  for  tradition, 
on  other  points;  while  the.  swt  ring  clergy,  as 
they  were  called,  were  greatly  embarrassed  by 
the  analogy,  which  the  Nonjurors  were  never 
weary  of  pointing  out,  between  what  was  styled 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam. "The  truth  is  that  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment which  had  long  been  taught  by  the 
clergy  was  so  absurd  that  it  could  lead  to 
nothing  but  absurdity.  —  Whether  the  priest 
who  adhered  to  that  theory  twore  or  refused 
to  swear,  he  was  alike  unable  to  give  a  rational 
explanation  of  his  conduct.  If  be  swore,  he 
could  vindicate  bis  swearing  only  by  laying 
down  propositions  against  which  every  honest 
heart  instinctively  revolts;  only  by  proclaiming 
that  Christ  had  commanded  the  Church  to  de- 
sert the  righteous  cause  as  soon  as  that  cause 
ceased  to  prosper,  ami  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  successful  villauy  against  nfilictcd  virtue. 
And  yet,  strong  as  were  the  objections  to  this 
doctrine,  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nonjuror  were,  if  possible,  stronger  still.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  a  Christian  nation  ought  always  to 
be  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Something  is  to  be  said  for  the  man  who  sacri- 
fices liberty  to  preserve  order,  something  is  to 
be  said  for  the  man  who  sacrifices  order  to  pre- 
serve liberty.  For  liberty  and  order  are  two  of 
the  greatest  blessings  which  a  society  can  enjoy; 
and  when  unfortunately  they  appear  to  be 
incompatible,  much  indulgence  is  due  to  those 
who  take  either  side.  But  the  Nonjuror  sacri- 
ficed not  liberty  to  order,  nor  order  to  liberty, 
but  both  liberty  and  order  to  a  superstition  as 
stupid  and  degrading  as  the  Egyptian  worship 


of  cats  and  onions.  While  a  particular  person, 
differing  from  other  persons  by  a  mere  accident 
of  birth,  was  on  the  throne,  though  he  might 
be  a  Nero,  there  was  to  be  no  insubordination. 
When  any  other  person  was  on  the  throne, 
though  he  might  be  an  Alfred,  there  was  to  be 
no  obedience.  It  mattered  not  how  frantic  and 
wicked  might  be  the  administration  of  the 
dynasty  which  had  the  hereditary  title,  or  how 
wise  ami  virtuous  might  be  the  administration 
of  a  government  sprung  from  a  revolution.  Nor 
could  any  time  of  limitation  be  pleaded  against 
the  claim  of  the  expelled  family.  The  lapse  of 
yearB,  the  lapse  of  ages,  made  no  change.  To 
the  end  of  the  world,  Christians  were  to  regu- 
late their  political  conduct  simply  according  to 
the  genealogy  of  their  ruler.  The  year  1800, 
the  year  1900,  might  find  princes  who  derived 
their  title  from  the  votes  of  the  Convention 
reigning  in  peace  and  prosperity.  No  matter: 
they  would  still  be  usurpers;  and,  if,  in  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-first  century ,  any  person, 
who  could  make  out  a  better  right  by  blood  to 
the  crown  should  call  on  a  late  posterity  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king,  the  call  must  be 
obeyed  on  peril  of  eternal  perdition."  (Macaulay, 
iii.  417.) 

The  result  was  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
clergy  took  the  oaths,  although  it  is  known 
that  many  thereby  sacrificed  principles  to  inter- 
est, and  that  others  did  so  with  verbal  qualifi- 
cations which  were  passed  over  as  impolitic  to 

j  be  noticed.  About  four  hundred  refused ;  among 
whom  were  the  primate  Sancroft,  and  six  of  his 
suffragans.-  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
Lloyd  of  Norwich,  White  of  Peterborough, 
Frampton  of  Gloucester,  and  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  A  seventh  would  have  been  found  in 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  only 
three  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  allotted 
term.  Five  of  these  prelates  were  among  those 
whom  James  had  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  it  is 
strange  that  their  sole  scruple  was  about  the 
title  of  king,  for  they  were  prepared  to  take 
the  regal  power  from  James  and  to  bestow  it 
upon  William,  with  the  title  of  Regent. 

Among  the  more  noted  of  the  nonjuring  clergy 
were  Sherlock,  Hickes,  aud  Jeremy  Collier,  but 
Lord  Macaulay  is  of  opinion  that  "it  is  certain 
that  the  moral  character  of  the  Nonjurors,  as  a 
class,  did  not  stand  high."    Yet,  so  far  as  they 

]  suffered  for  conscience'  sake,  and  had  the  courage 
and  manliness  to  abide  by  their  belief,  they  are 
worthy  of  respect;  which  cannot  be  awarded  to 
many  of  those  who  took  the  oaths  and  con- 
tinued to  intrigue  against  the  government  and 
who  publicly  read  the   prayers   for   the  new 
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sovereign  with  a  manner  and  an  intonation  .  They  loved  their  country  far  less  than  they 
which  could    not    he   misunderstood.     Burnet   loved  their  own  order,  and  preferred  that  the 


savs  that  "the  prevarication  of  too  many  in  ao 
•acred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little  to  for- 
tify the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age;" 
meaning  the  scepticism  of  the  age,  as  no  dis- 
tinction was  then  drawn  between  the  two  essen- 
tially different  things. 

The  reason  of  the  line  of  conduct  taken 
generally  by  the  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  their 
having  reverted  to  their  traditional  exclusiveness 
as  soon  as  danger  had  passed  away  from  them- 
selves. They  had  continued  to  preach  their 
•lavish  tenet  of  passive  obedience  even  when  a 
known  Papist  had  ascended  tbo  throne,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  while  he  and  his 
Jesuit  advisers  sought  to  turn  a  free  gov- 
ernment into  an  absolute  monarchy.  They 
had  nothing  to  object  to  his  persecution  of  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists,  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  preferred  to  worship  God  in  a  manner 
■  'liferent  from  that  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy. 
They  raised  no  voice  of  protest,  and  put  forth 
no  hand  of  mercy  in  order  to  stay  the  horrid 
progress  of  Jeffreys  and  Kirke  in  the  West  of 

England,  after  the  futile  Monmouth  rising. 
They  were  pleased  to  sec  men  like  Baxter  and 

Howe  imprisoned  and  exiled  for  conscience' 
sake ;  men  whose  piety  and  learning  few  of  them 
could   pretend  to  equal.     During  the  terrible 

autumn  of  1685,  and  during  the  aitnings  after 

absolutism  in  1686,  the  clergy  uttered  no  com- 
plaint and  made  no  resistance,  but  continued 

to  insist  on  the  duty  of  humble  and  unquestion- 
ing submission  to  the  Lord's  anointed.  No 

sooner,  however,  did  James,  for  reasons  of  his 

own,  announce  a  measure  of  toleration,  and  no 

•oouer  did  he  lay  his  hands  upon  the  monopoly 

of  tho  clergy,   than  their   attitude  suddenly 

changed.    They  refused  to  obey  his  orders,  and 

with  matchless  effrontery  sought  to  cajole  over 

to  their  side  the  men  whom  they  had  hitherto 

persecuted  to  prison  and  to  death.    Yet  when 

the  clergy  had  succeeded  in  their  object,  the 

greater  number  repented  of  the  act,  for  they 

speedily   found   that  their  old   and  cherished 

power  to  persecute   was   irrecoverably  gone. 

William  promptly  declared  himself  in  favour  of 

r  I  j ii iks  liberty,  and  as  Burnet  says,  —  "His 

indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  Church  Govern- 
ment,  and    his    being   zealous  for  toleration, 

together  with  bis  cold  behaviour  towards  the 

clergy,  gave  them  generally  very  ill  impressions 

of  him;"  and  when,  on  grounds  of  expediency, 

he  abolished  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,    it  was 

seen  that  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with 

the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  English  clergy,   healing  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  justice. 


country  should  be  oppressed  rather  than  that 
the  Church  should  be  humbled.  If  William 
tho  Third  would  have  consented  to  their  terms, 
— if  the  old  and  hateful  supremacy  ha  i  been 
again  set  up,  he  might  have  been  what  he 
chose  in  personal  character  and  habits,  and  he 
might  have  done  what  he  would  in  civil  affairs, 
and  the  clergy  would  have  chanted  his  praises 
and  would  have  preached  up  the  dogma  of 
Divine  Right  in  his  behalf.  It  is  inexpressibly 
painful  to  have  thus  to  write,  but  Truth  and 
Justice  admit  of  no  option.  The  perfidy,  the 
selfishness,  and  the  baseness  of  such  a  line  of 
conduct  on  the  partof  the  great  body  of  authorized 
religions  teachers  demand  tho  severest  reproba- 
tion, on  account  of  the  anxiety  and  danger 
which  it  iuduced  so  long  as  the  wretched 
Jacobite  plots  lasted;  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  might  have  resulted  to  England 
if  all  her  people  had  followed  their  false  clerical 
guides.  Even  of  those  who  took  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary,  numbers  continued  to  hope 
and  to  intrigue  for  the  return  of  James, 
although  they  well  knew  that  this  would  cause 
a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was  60  generally  hated 
that  he  dared  not  appear  in  England  nuless 
surrounded  by  French  troops. 

Before  the  coronation  could  take  place,  the 
terms  of  the  coronation  oath  had  to  be  settled, 
as  it  was  felt,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  new 
Statute,  that  tho  former  oath  was  "framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expressions  with  relation  to 
ancient  laws  and  constitutions  at  this  time 
unknown ; "  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  required  to  swear  that  he 
would  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  free  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion  esta- 
blished by  law.  It  is  manifest,  from  a  perusal 
of  the  debates,  that  those  who  framed  this 
oath  did  not  intend  thereby  to  bar  all  future 
legislation  by  interposing  a  royal  veto  upon 
any  measure  connected  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  The  very  language  used  by  leading 
members  of  the  House  proves  that  they  scouted 
as  absnrd  the  idea  that  the  oath  could  preclude 
a  monarch  from  giving  assent  to  a  measure 
passed  through  both  Houses,  and  designed  to 
afford  just  relief  to  a  large  section  of  the  com- 
munity; and  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
the  obstinacy  and  narrowness  of  George  the 
Third  raised  this  very  coronation  oath  as  an 
insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  great 
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The  Coronation  took  place  on  the  eleventh 
of  April,  1689,  under  circumstances  of  great 
splendour.  Mary,  as  queen-regnant,  shared  in 
nil  the  honours  of  the  day.  Many  of  the 
bishops  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  and 
Saucroft,  upon  whuni  the  leadiug  part  in  the 
high  ceremonial  should  have  devolved,  refusing 
to  attend,  his  place  was  takeu  by  Compton; 
while  Burnet,  recently  elevated  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  preached  the  6ernion  with  great 
power  and  effect.  The  event  passed  off  with 
great  applause  und  satisfaction,  notwithstanding 
the  dismal  forebodings  of  the  Jacobites,  with 
whom  the  wish  of  evil  was  father  to  the  thought. 
As  was  customary  on  such  occasions,  honours 
were  liberally  conferred.  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  created  duke  of  Cumberland. 
Dauby  became  marquis  of  Caermarthen; 
Churchill,  earl  of  Marlborough ;  and  Bentinck, 
earl  of  Portland. 

Four  days  later,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  to  take  into  consideration  the  recent 
proceedings  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  devastation 
of  the  Palatinate.  As  it  was  certain  that  the 
aggressive  designs  and  the  restless  ambition  of 
that  monarch  would  soon  be  checked  by  a 
coalitiou  against  him  of  the  great  powers  of 
Northern  Kurope,  he  resolved  upon  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate;  so 
that  if  they  would  not  furnish  supplies  to  the 
French  they  should  not  do  so  to  the  Germans. 
Acting  under  the  diabolical  advice  of  Louvois, 
Louis  sent  orders  to  Durai  to  turn  this  fair 
region  into  a  wilderness.  The  orders  were 
literally  and  promptly  obeyed.  The  French 
commander  announced  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
human  beings  that  he  grunted  them  three  days 


infirmaries,  to  beautiful  worksof  art, to  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far-famed  castle  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned  into  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital  was  sacked.  The 
provisions,  the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which 
the  sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very  stoneB 
of  which  Manhcim  had  been  built  were  flu  up; 
into  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent  Cathedral  of 
Spires  perished,  and  with  it  the  marble  sepul- 
chres of  eight  Ca?sars.  The  coffins  were  broken 
open,  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds.  TreveB 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  expostulation  of  Madame 
dc  Maintenon,  to  whom  Louis  was  secretly 
married. 

A  cry  for  vengeance  arose,  and  even  the 
Catholic  States  of  Europe  denounced  the  con- 
duct of  Louis.  In  the  Spring  of  1689,  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  the  States-General  of 
Holland,  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  Spain, 
put  forth  their  manifestos  against  France ;  and 
England  was  not  the  last  to  do  so.  In  the  de- 
bate that  ensued  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  broke  forth  the  hatred  of  the  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous  Louis,  which  had  rankled 
during  twenty  years  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, while  their  king  im-unly  sold  himself  to 
France  for  money.  He  was  stigmatized  as  the 
most  Christian  Turk ;  the  most  Christian 
ravager  of  Christendom ;  the  most  Christian 
barbarian  who  had  perpetrated  on  Christians 
outrages  of  which  his  infidel  allies  would  have 
been  ashamed.  An  address  was  prepared  and 
presented  to  William,  assuring  him  of  hearty 
support,  whenever  hi;  thought  fit  to  declare  war 
against  France.  He  warmly  thanked  the  House, 
and  said, — -"I  look  upon  the  war  to    be  so 


of  grace,  and  that,  within  that  time,  they  must  mnch  already  declared  by  France  against  Eng- 
shift  for  themselves.    Soon  the  roadB  and  fields,  j  land,  that  it  is  not  so  properly  an  act  of  choice, 


which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened 
by  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children 
flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  hunger 
and  exposure;  but  enough  survived  to  fill  the 
streets  of  the  surrounding  cities  with  lean  and 
squalid  beggais,  who  had  once  been  thriving 
farmers  or  shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work 
of  destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from 
every  marketplace,  and  hamlet,  and  parish 
church,  and  country  seat  within  the  devastated 
provinces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had  been 
sown  were  ploughed  np,  the  orchards  were  hewn 
down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest  was  left  on  the 
fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been  Franken- 
thal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  6unny  hills  round 
what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  No  respect  was 
shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries,  to 


as  an  inevitable  necessity  in  our  defence."  On 
May  13,  a  Declaration  of  War  was  published 
in  the  London  Gazette ;  and  among  the  grounds 
alleged  in  this,  and  also  by  the  Commons  in 
their  address,  one  of  the  most  serious  was  the 
interference  of  Louis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
and  his  support  of  William's  rebellious  sub- 
jects there. 
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and  William  had  been  proclaimed  when  Tyr- 
connel  sent  over  to  St.  Germains  to  say  that 
James  was  impatiently  looked  for  in  Ireland, 
and  that  his  fortunes  might  be  retrieved  if  he 
would  speedily  come  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
French  troops.  James  resolved  to  adopt  the 
advice,  but  Louis,  though  he  was  acting,  and 
was  prepared  to  act,  a  generous  part  towards 
the  fugitive,  so  far  as  supplying  him  with  a 
palace  and  a  courtly  establishment  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  prepared  to  aid  him  with  a 
military  force  at  a  time  when  a  European  coa- 
lition was  threatened  against  himself.  He  de- 
clined, therefore,  to  furnish  soldiers,  but  arms 
for  ten  thousand  men  were  put  on  board  the 
Brest  fleet,  and  four  hundred  officers  were 
assigned  for  the  task  of  organizing  and  disci- 
it  was  confidently  reported  that  their  massacre  plining  the  Irish  levies.  Five  hundred  thou- 
was  intended    by   the  Irish ;    and  those  who  j  sand  crowns  in  gold  were  also  given,  and  every 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
James  arrives  in  Ireland.  His  policy  and  thai 
of  Tyrconnel.  Londonderry  a  refuge  for  the 
Protestants.  Siege  and  Blockade  of  the  city. 
Sufferings  of  the  people.  Their  heroic  endurance. 
The  city  relieved.  Abandonment  of  the  Blockade. 
James  and  his  Irish  Parliament.  Acts  of  con- 
fiscation. Issue  of  Brass  Money.  Great  Act  of 
Attainder. 

ad.  1689. 

Nominally,  William  and  Mary  were  the  sov- 
ereigns of  Ireland,  but  the  religious  sympathies 
of  the  people  there  were  in  favour  of  James. 
He  had  succeeded  in  filling  nearly  every  place 
of  trust  with  members  of  his  own  Church,  and 
Ireland  was  more  alien  than  ever.  Many  Eng- 
lish settlers  had  consulted  safety  by  flight,  as 


remained  prepared  to  act  upon  the  defensive; 
in  some  instances,  in  small  detached  companies, 
as  at  Kcnmarc ;  in  others,  in  larger  bodies,  as 
at  Londonderry.  That  city  was  the  great 
fastness  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  it 
had  already  witnessed  not  a  little  of  turbulence 
and  strife.  Great  excitement  prevailed  when 
the  news  arrived  that  William  had  landed  at 
Torbay,  and  the  excitement  spread  and  intensi- 
fied with  his  progress  towards  London.  James's 
deputy,  Tyrconnel,  was  mistrusted  and  dreaded 
by  the  Protestants,  for  he  had  shown  himself  a 
too-ready    instrument   in    the    hands    of  his 


possible  provision  was  made  for  the  personal 
comfort  of  James.  On  February  17,  1689,  he 
parted  from  Louis,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
at  St.  Germains,  and  sailing  from  Brest,  ho 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale  on  the  twelfth 
of  March. 

Meanwhile,  Tyrconnel  had  busied  himself  in 
preparing  for  the  conflict.  His  call  to  the  Irish 
nation  had  been  promptly  and  enthusiastically 
obeyed;  religious  fervour  and  the  promise  of 
plunder  conspiring  to  swell  the  ranks,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  February,  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand   Irishmen  were  armed   with  various 


master,  and  when  it  was  heard  that  he  hail  ^  weapons,  even  if  they  were  only  pikes  or  stakes, 
sent  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  soldiers,  known  i  Within  a  few  weeks  an  immense  amount  of 
to   be   Papists,   and  commanded  by  the  earl   property  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  French 


of  Antrim,  also  a  Papist,  with  orders  to  occupy 
Londonderry,  the  consternation  was  extreme. 
The  municipality  consisted  of  men  who  had 
been  selected  as  tools  of  the  government,  and 
they  were  hated  by  the  townspeople,  who 
resented  a  proposal  to  admit  the  troops,  and 
headed  by  a  number  of  zealous  young  appren- 
tices took  possession  of  the  gates  and  defied 
Antrim.  The  news  quickly  spread  through  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  hundreds  of  horse 
and  foot  came  within  a  few  days  to  the  help  of 
the  citizens.  Antrim  judged  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw to  Colcraine,  and  Tyrconnel  restrained 
himself  until  he  heard  definite  news  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  Tyrconnel  was  preparing  to 


ambassador  who  accompanied  James  reported 
to  Louis,  that  in  six  weeks  fifty  thousand  homed 
cattle,  and  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  thousand  sheep  bad  thus  wantonly 
perished.  The  Protestant*  were  disarmed  as  far 
as  possible,  and  it  was  announced  that  any 
house  in  which  a  weapon  was  found  after  an 
appointed  day  would  be  given  over  to  be  sacked 
by  the  soldiers.  The  scattered  Protestants  in 
the  South  were  utterly  unable  to  resist,  and 
many  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  escaping 
with  bare  life.  All  who  could,  found  their  way 
to  Enniskillcn  and  to  Londonderry,  at  both 
of  which  places  the  tidings  from  England  had 
awakened  great  joy,  and  in  both  of  which 
William  and  Mary  had  been  duly  proclaimed; 


sell  himself  and  his  master  to  William,  if  only   and   as   the   danger   thickened,  Londonderry 


favourable  terms  could  be  secured,  but  by  the 
time  that  he  had  brought  the  negotiation  to  a 
point,  the  temper  of  the  Irish  had  so  broken 
out  that  it  was  deemed  impolitic  to  complete 
the  scheme.  James  had  fled  from  England, 
llUU-rjr  of  KugUmd.  III. 


became  more  and  more  tilled  with  fugitives, 
until  thirty  thousand  Protestants,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  ape,  were  crowded  within  its 
ramparts.  Thus,  when  James  arrived  at  Kinsale, 
the  three  southern  provinces  were  subjugated, 
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and  it  war  thought  that  resistance  would  soon 
be  crushed  out  in  the  North.  He  advanced 
to  Cork,  and  was  there  met  by  Tyrconnel  from 
Dublin,  towards  which  place  he  proceeded; 
arriving  there  on  March  24,  with  such  state 
and  ceremony  as  could  bo  provided.  Very  soon, 
factions  and  cabals  wore  formed  in  the  mimic 
court;  the  root-cause  of  the  differences  being 
tho  diverse  purposes  entertained  by  the  English 
and  tho  Irish  adherents  of  James.  The  former 
looked  upon  the  present  expedition  only  as  a 
moans  to  regain  what  had  been  lost  in  England: 
the  latter  cared  only  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
Ireland,  and  for  deliverance  from  the  bated 
Saxon  yoke.  In  opposition  to  the  a  Ivicc  of 
Tyrconnel,  James  resolved  on  going  to  London- 
derry, as  it  was  thought  that  after  the  expected 
fail  of  that  city  Scotland  might  easily  be 
reached,  where  many  adherents  were  supposed 
to  be  ready  to  rally  around  him  The  country 
had  been  devastated  hy  the  armed  mobs  called 
forth  by  Tyrconnel,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  provision  and  fodder  could  be 
procured  on  the  way.  At  one  part  of  the 
journey,  only  three  miscrablo  cabins  were  seen 
during  forty  miles.  All  around  was  a  wilder- 
ness;  made  so  by  the  wickedness  of  men. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  James  and  those  who 
were  with  him  had  reached  the  army  that 
beleaguered  Londonderry,  which  was  still  ex- 
pected to  yield  without  being  stormed;  and  to 
military  eyes  the  defences  must,  indeed,  have 
appeared  contemptible,  in  addition  to  which, 
the  6t<>ck  of  provisions  was  known  to  be  very 
low,  and  it  was  (hutight  that  the  citizens  must 
soon  surrender  from  want.  Ships  had  ju6l 
arrived  from  England,  with  two  regiments  on 
board,  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison, 
but  Lundy,  the  governor,  a  secret  Jacobite, 
privately  intimated  to  the  commander  of  the 
two  regiments  that  it  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less to  land  the  men,  as  the  place  could  not 
hold  out,  and  he  meant  to  withdraw.  Prepa- 
rations were  accordingly  made  for  the  return  of 
the  ships  to  England.  But  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  heard  of  this 
treason,  they  rose  against  its  author  and 
reproached  him  to  his  face.  His  orders  were 
no  longer  obeyed,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  he  escaped  from  the  town  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  porter.  Major  Henry  Baker,  and  an 
aged  clergyman  named  George  Walker,  took 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  this  crisis,  and  acting 
under  them,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages  guarded 
the  walls  anil  prepared  to  receive  the  enemy. 
James  himself,  confident  of  success,  had  ap- 
proached   within    one   hundred    yards    of  the 


southern  gale,  when  he  was  greeted  with  a 
mighty  shout  of  "  No  surrender !"  and  by  a 
discharge  of  puns  from  the  nearest  bastion. 
Some  days  later,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  leaving 
the  siege  to  be  conducted  by  Marmont;  one  of 
the  French  generals  who  had  accompanied  him. 
The  description  of  that  sicgo  forms  one  of  tho 
most  splendid  efforts  of  the  genius  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  to  whoso  graphic  delineation  all  sub- 
sequent writers  must  be  largely  indebted. 
Within  tho  town  was  that  which  has  often,  in 
desperate  extremities,  retrieved  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  nations.  Betrayed,  deserted,  dis- 
organized, unprovided  with  resources,  begirt 
with  enemies,  the  noble  city  was  no  easy  con- 
quest. Whatever  an  engineer  -might  think  of 
the  strength  of  the  ramparts,  all  that  was 
most  intelligent,  most  courageous,  most  high- 
spirited  among  the  English  of  Leinstcr  and  of 
Northern  Ulster  was  crowded  behind  them.  Tho 
mimVr  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  within 
the  walls  was  seven  thousand:  none  better  quali- 
fied to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear 
judgment,  dauntless  valour,  and  stubborn 
patience.  They  were  all  zealous  Protestants;  and 
the  Protestantism  of  the  majority  was  tinged 
with  Puritanism.  They  bad  much  in  common 
with  that  sober,  resolute,  and  Godfearing  class 
out  of  which  Cromwell  had  formed  his  invin- 
cible Ironsides. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  rage  excited 
by  the  perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself,  than  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed  proceeded  to  arrange  for 
the  order  and  defence  of  the  city.  Baker  took 
the  chief  military  command,  while  Walker's 
especial  business  was  to  preserve  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  to  dole  out  supplies.  The  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms  were  distributed 
into  eight  regiments,  over  which  officers  were 
appointed.  In  a  few  hours  every  man  knew 
his  post,  and  was  ready  to  repair  to  it  instantly 
at  the  beat  of  drum.  That  machinery  by 
which  Oliver  had,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so  stem  and  so  per- 
tinacious an  enthusiasm,  was  again  employed 
with  not  less  complete  success.  Preaching  and 
praying  occupied  a  large  part  of  every  day. 
Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
and  seven  or  eight  Nonconformist  ministers 
were  within  the  walls,  and  exerted  themselves 
imlefatigably  to  ronso  and  sustain  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  All  disputes  about  the  minor  mat- 
ters of  church  government,  postures,  ceremo- 
nies, were  forgotten.  The  bishop,  finding  that 
his  lectures  on  passive  obedience  were  derided 
even  by  the  Episcopalians,  withdrew.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  who  had  exhorted 
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the  Presbyterians  not  to  ally  themselves  with 
such  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant,  sunk 
under  the  well  merited  disgust  and  scorn  of  the 
whole  Protestant  community.  The  aspect  of 
the  Cathedral  on  tbo  summit  of  a  hill  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  was  remarkable.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  broad  tower. 
Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults.  In  the 
choir,  the  liturgy  of  the  Auglican  Church  was 
read  every  morning.  Every  afternoon  the  Dis- 
senters crowded  to  a  simpler  worship. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  besiegers  began  by  battering  the  town.  It 
was  soon  on  fire  in  several  places.  Roofs  and 
upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed  the 
inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garrison, 
many  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  the  effect 
of  a  cannonade,  seemed  to  be  discomposed  by 
the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  heaps  of 
ruins  mingled  with  disfigured  corpses.  But 
familiarity  with  danger  aud  horror  soon  pro- 
duced the  natural  effect.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  rose  so  high  that  their  chiefs  thought  it 
safe  to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the  twenty- 
firet  of  April  a  sally  was  made.  The  Irish 
stood  their  ground  resolutely;  and  a  furious 
and  bloody  contest  took  place.  Marmont,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place 
w.iere  the  fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse. 
The  besiegers  lost  several  other  officers,  and 
about  two  hundred  men,  before  the  colonists 
could  be  driven  in. 

May  passed  away;  June  arrived;  and  still 
Londonderry  held  out.  There  had  been  many 
sallies  and  skirmishes  with  varying  success;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  advautage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been 
carried  prisoners  into  the  city ;  and  two  French 
banners  hung  as  trophies  iu  the  chancel  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must  be 
turned  iuto  a  blockade.  But  before  the  hope  of 
reducing  the  town  by  main  force  was  relin- 
quished, it  was  determined  to  make  a  great 
cflort.  The  point  selected  for  assault  was  an 
outwork  called  Windmill  Hill,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  southern  gate.  Religious  stimu- 
lants were  employed  to  animate  the  courage  of 
the  forlorn  hope  of  volunteers  who  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  make  their  way  iuto  the 
works,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  On  the 
walls,  the  colonists  were  drawn  up  iu  three 
ranks.  The  office  of  those  who  were  behind 
was  to  load  the  muskets  of  those  who  were  in 
front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly  aud  with  n 
fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  aud  hard  fighting 
were  driven  back.    The  women  of  Londonderry 


were  seen  amidst  the  thickest  fire  serving  out 
water  and  ammunition  to  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the  wall  was 
only  seven  feet  high,  some  of  the  sworn  men 
succeeded  in  reaching  tho  top;  but  they  were 
all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At  length,  after 
four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  fallen,  their 
chiefs  ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded. 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  tho  effect  of 
hunger.  It  was  known  that  the  stock  of  food 
in  the  city  was  but  slender.  Iudeed,  it  was 
thought  strange  that  the  supplies  should  have 
held  out  so  long.  Every  precaution  wag 
now  taken  against  tho  introduction  of  provi- 
sions. All  the  avenues  by  laud  were  closely 
guarded,  and  the  river  was  fringed  with 
forts  and  batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass 
without  great  peril.  After  some  time  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  blockade  still  closer  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream.  Several 
boats  full  of  stones  were  sunk;  stakes  were 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  large 
pieces  of  fir  wood,  chained  together,  formed  a 
boom  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iu 
length,  firmly  fastened  to  both  shores  by  cables 
a  foot  thick. 

Thus  the  weeks  and  the  months  passed  on,  and 
the  condition  of  the  besieged  became  worse  and 
worse.  Early  in  June,  1689,  horseflesh  was 
the  ouly  meat  that  could  be  purchased,  and 
even  this  supply  was  scanty.  Famine  threatened 
the  people,  and  pestilence  broke  out  with  the 
warmth  of  Summer,  aud  spread  its  ravages 
around.  To  add  to  the  dis^ss  and  horror,  the 
French  general,  Rosen,  who  had  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  siege,  sent  out  scouring  parties 
aud  brought  in  from  the  district  all  the  knowu 
l'rolestauts,  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  many 
of  whom  held  letters  of  protection  from  James, 
and  drove  them  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city, 
to  perish  there  of  hunger,  expecting  that  the 
terrible  6ight  would  induce  the  besieged  to 
yield  ;  but  instead  of  this  their  determination 
to  resist  until  death  was  strcnghtened.  They 
threatened  to  retaliate  upon  some  prisoners  of 
high  rank  whom  they  had  captured,  and  they 
erected  a  gibbet  on  the  walls.  For  forty-eight 
hours  Rosen  persisted  in  his  savage  purpose, 
and  during  that  time  many  of  the  iufirm  and 
of  the  women  and  children  whom  he  had  driven 
beneath  the  walls,  miserably  perished;  but  at 
length  he  sullenly  yielded  to  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  some  of  his  own  adherents  aud 
permitted  the  remainder  of  the  unhappy  crea- 
tures to  withdraw.  When  this  was  done,  the 
gibbet  was  removed. 

By  the  month  of  July,  the  conditiou  of  the 
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city  had  become  most  terrible.   The  number  of 
the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  fa- 
mine and  disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Yet  that  fire  was  sharper  and  more  constant 
than  ever.   One  of  the  gates  was  beaten  in, 
and  one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins;  but 
the  breaches  made  by  day  were   repaired  by 
night    with    indefatigable    activity.     Yet  the 
fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much 
exhausted  that  they  could  scarcely  stand.  Several 
of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy, 
fell  down,  from  mere  weakness.    A  very  small 
quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  this  was  doled 
out  by  mouthfuls.     The  stock  of  salted  hideB 
was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the 
garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs, 
fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  Blain  who  lay 
unburied,  were  luxuries  which  few  could  afford 
to  purchase.    The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw  was 
five  shillings  and  sixpence.    Nine  horses  were 
still  barely  alive;  but  were  so  lean  that  little 
meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon  them.  It 
was,  however,  determined  to  slaughter  them  for 
food.  The  people  perished  so  fast  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.    There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in 
which  some  corpse  was  not  decaying,  and  such 
was  the  extremity  of  distress,  that  the  rats  who 
came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were  eagerly 
hunted  and  greedily  devoured.    A  small  fish, 
caught  in  the  river,  was  uot  to  be  purchased 
with  money.    The  only  price  for  which  such  a 
treasure  could  be  obtained  was  some  handfuls 
of  oatmeal.    LeprAy    and    other  loathsome 
diseases  made  existence  a  constant  torment. 
The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by  the  stench 
exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
That  there  should   be  fits  of  discontent  and 
insubordination    among    men    enduring  such 
misery  was  inevitable.    At  one  moment  it  was 
suspected  that  Walker  had  laid   up  a  secret 
store  of  food,  and  was    revelling  in  private, 
while  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely 
for  the  good  cause.    His  house  was  searched, 
and   his   innocence    being    fully    proved,  he 
regained  his  popularity ;  and  the  garrison,  with 
death  in  near  prospect,  thronged  to  bear  him 
preach,  drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  de- 
light, and  went  forth  from  the  house  of  God 
with  haggard  faces  and  tottering  steps,  but 
with  spirit  still  unsubdued. 

The  poignancy  of  these  sufferings  was  in- 
creased by  the  knowledge  that,  since  the  fif- 
teenth of  June,  a  fleet  of  thirty  vessels,  large 
and  small,  with  the  much-needed  relief  on 
board,  had  been  at  anchor  nine  miles  off  in  the 
Bay   of   Lough   Foyle;    but  the  commander 


deemed  it  impracticable  to  pass  the  boom,  and 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  fleet 
was   extremely   hazardous.     Six   weeks  thus 
passed  away,  and  after  enduring  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  pestilence,  the  besieged  found  at 
the  close  of  July  that  by  no  possibility  could 
the  wretched  and  revolting  supply  of  provisions 
be  made  to  hold  out  two  days  more.    At  this 
juncture,  peremptory  orders  arrived  from  Eng- 
land that  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  all 
hazards  to  succour  the  town,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet  prepared  to  obey,  aa  it  was 
thought  on  all  hands  he  might  have  done  six 
weeks  earlier.    Among  the  vessels  were  two, 
the  Monntjoy,  and  the  Phoenix,  laden  with  pro- 
visions; and  their  masters,  Micaiah  Browning 
and  Andrew  Douglas,  volunteered  to  take  the 
first  risk  in  the  effort  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
starving  city.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
Dartmouth,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Leake,  was  ordered 
to  escort  them.    "It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July. 
The  6un  had  just  set:  the  evening  sermon  in 
the  cathedral  was  over;   and  the  heartbroken 
congregation  had  separated,  when  the  Bentinels 
on  the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  com- 
ing up  the  Foyle.     Soon  there  waa  a  stir  in 
the  Irish  camp.     The  besiegers  were  on  the 
alert  for  miles  along  both  6horcs.    The  ships 
were  in  extreme  peril:  for  the  river  was  1<  w ; 
and  the  only  navigable  channel  ran  very  near 
to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head  quarters  of 
the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the  bat- 
teries were  most  numerous.    Leake  performed 
his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his 
noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover 
the  merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great 
effect.    At  length  the  little  squadron  came  to 
the  place  of  peril.    Then  the  Mountjoy  took 
the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The 
huge  barricade  cracked  and  gave  way;  but  the 
shock  was  such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded, 
and  stuck  in  the  mud.    A  yell  of  triumph  rose 
from  the  banks:  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats, 
and  were  preparing  to  board;  but  the  Dart- 
mouth poured  on  them  a  well  directed  broad- 
side, which  threw  them  into  disorder.  Just  then 
the  Phceuix  dashed  at  the  breach  which  the 
Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was  in  a  moment 
within  the  fence.  Meantime  the  tide  was  rising 
fast.    The  Mountjoy  began  to  move,  and  soon 
passed  safe  through   the   broken   stakes  and 
floating  spars.    But  her  brave  master  was  no 
more.    A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had 
struck  him;  and  he  died  by  the  most  enviable 
of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  which  was 
his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and  which 
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had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self- 
devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  de- 


been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were 
not  more  than  two  hundred  strong.    Of  thirty- 


struction.    The  night  had  closed  in  before  the   six  French  gunners  who  had  superintended  the 


conflict  at  the  boom  began;  but  the  flash  of  the 
guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by  the 
lean  and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the 
walls  of  the  city.  WKeu  the  Mouutjoy  grounded, 


cannonading,  thirty-one  had  been  killed  or  dis- 
abled. The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  de- 
fence had  undoubtedly  been  such  as  wonld  have 
moved  the  great  warriors  of  the  Continent  to 


and  when  the  shout  of  triumph  rose  from  the  laughter;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstance 
Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of ,  which  gives  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the 
the  besieged  died  within  them.  One  who  endured  history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest,  not  between 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  that  moment  has  engineers,  but  between  nations;  and  the  victory 
told  us  that  they  looked  fearfully  livid  in  each  <  remained  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior 
other's  eyes.  Even  after  the  barricade  had  been  j  in  number,  was  superior  in  civilisation,  in  capa- 
city for  self-government,  and  in  stubbornness  of 
resolution." 


passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half-hour  of  sus- 
pense. It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships 
arrived  at  the  quay.  The  whole  population  was 
there  to  welcome  them.  A  screen  made  of 
casks  filled  with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up 
to  protect  the  landing  place  from  the  batteries 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  then  the 
work  of  unlading  began.  First  were  rolled  on 
6ttore  barrels  containing  six  thousand  bushels 
of  meal.  Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of 
beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of 
peas  and  biscuits,  ankers  of  brandy.  Not  many 
hours  before,  half  a  pound  of  tallow  and  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted  hide  had  been 
weighed  out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fight- 
ing man.  The  ration  which  each  now  received 
was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  beef, 
and  a  pint  of  peas.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of 
that  evening.  There  was  little  sleep  on  either 
side  of  the  wall.    The  bonfires  shone  bright  I  proves  that  this  assembly  was  undeserving  of 


During  this  memorable  siege,  James  remained 
in  Dublin,  with  some  show  of  a  court;  and 
thither  he  summoned  an  Irish  Parliament.  Of 
one  hundred  temporal  peers,  only  fourteen 
obeyed  the  call,  but  by  reversing  old  attainders 
and  by  new  creations  seventeen  more  were 
added.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  members 
assembled  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom 
only  six  were  Protestants ;  for  the  issue  of  the 
writs  in  March  had  been  accompanied  in  each 
case  with  an  intimation  from  Tyrconnel  of  the 
person  who  was  to  be  returned.  Thi6,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  facte  that  in  the  large 
cities,  under  the  new  Charters,  the  number  of 
electors  did  not  exceed  twenty-four,  and  that  in 
the  counties  the  Roman  Catholic  freeholders, 
who  alone  dared  to  vote,  was  smaller  still, 


along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ramparte.  The 
Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  night;  and  all 
night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city  made  answers 
to  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  of  July 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  continued  to  play. 
But,  soon  after  the  sun  had  again  gone  down, 


the  name  of  a  Legislature;  and  the  recorded 
proceedings  would  be  a  burlesque,  were  it  not 
for  the  iniquitous  and  disastrous  results. 
Although  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  it 
immediately  became  a  dead  letter  because  of 
other  measures,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  only  intended  to  blind  and 


flames  were  seen  arising  from  the  camp;  and,  I  delude.  An  Act  was  passed,  annulling  the 
when  the  first  of  August  dawned,  a  line  of  authority  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland  by  the 
smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied  English  Parliament,  both  as  the  supreme  Legis- 
by  the  hute  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the  citizens  ,  lature  and  as  the  final  court  of  'appeal.  Then 
saw  far  off  the  long  column  of  pikes  and  j  rapidly  followed  confiscations  and  proscriptions 
standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the  .  without  number.  The  estates  of  all  absentees 
Foylc  towards  Strabaue.    So  ended  this  great  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  for- 


th? most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five 
da*s.  The  garrison  had  been  reduced  from 
about  seven  thousand  effective  men  to  about 
three  thousand.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  esti- 
mated it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  certain 
from  the  despatches  of  Avaux  that  the  regi- 
mente  which  returned  from  the  blockade  had 


feited.  By  one  sweeping  Act  the  greater  part 
of  the  tithe  wa6  transferred  from  the  Protestant 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  existing 
incumbent*  were  left  without  resources  A  Bill 
was  introduced,  repealing  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, under  which  many  thousands  of  acres 
had  been  bought  and  sold,  and  immense  sums 
of  money  had  been  expended  in  improvements. 
Some  of  the  most  earnest  and  influential  fol- 
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luw.rs  of  James,  whose  possessions  wen-  threat- 
ened by  this  measure,  besought  him  not  to 
assent  to  it,  and  he  seemed  disposed  to  gratify 
them;  but  the  parly  of  confiscation  was  too 
strong  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield.  The 
Exchequer  was  empty,  and  supplies  were  not 
readily  voted  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating 
capital  had  been  generally  withdrawn  from  the 
island.  Of  the  fixed  capital  much  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  was  lying  idle.  Thou- 
sauds  of  those  Protestauts  who  were  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  popula- 
tion bad  emigrated  to  England.  Thousands 
ha  1  taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still  held 


shop  in  the  city  round  which  twenty  or  thirty 
soldiers  were  not  constantly  prowling.  Some 
persons  who  refused  the  base  money  were 
arrested  by  troopers,  and  carried  before  the 
Provost  Marshal,  who  swore  at  them,  lacked 
them  up  in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to 
hang  them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame 
resistance.  Of  all  the  plagues  of  that  time, 
none  made  a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  mind*  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin 
than  the  plague  of  the  brass  money.  To  the 
recollection  of  the  confusion  and  misery  which 
had  been  produced  by  this  must  be  in  part 
ascribed  the  strenuous  oppositions  which,  thirty 


out  for  William  and  Mary.     Of  the  Roman  >  five  years  later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached 
Catholic  peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  j  to  the  House  of  Hauover,  offered  to  the  gov- 
life,  the  majority  had  enlisted  in  the  army  or 
had  joined  gangs  of  plunderers.    The  poverty 
of  the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
poverty  of  the  couutry;  public  prosperity  could 
be  restored  only  by  the  restoration  of  private 
prosperity,   and  private    prosperity   could  be 
restored  only  by  years  of  peace  and  security. 
James  was  absurd  enough  to  imagine  that  there 
was  a  more  speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.  He 
could,  he  conceived,  at  once  extricate  himself 
from  his  financial  difficulties  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess  of  calliug   a   farthing  a  shilling.  The 
right  of  coining  was  undoubtedly  a  part  of 
the  prerogative;  and,  in  his  view,  the  right  of 
coining  included  the  right  of  debasing  the  coin. 
Pots,  pans,  knockers  of  doors,  pieces  of  ord- 
nance which  had  loug  been  past  use,  were  car- 
ried to  the  mint.    In  a  short  time  lumps  of 
base  metal,  nominally    worth   near  a  million 
sterling,  intrinsically  worth  about  a  sixtieth 
part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation.    A  royal 
edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  iu 
all  cases.    A  mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds 
was  cleared  off  by  a  bag  of  counters  made  out 
of  old  kettles.    The  creditors  who  complained 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  told  to  take 
their  money  and  be  gone.    But  of  all  classes 
the  tradesmen  of  Dublin,  who  were  generally 
Protestants,  were  the  greatest  losers.    At  first, 
of  course,  they  raised  their  demands,  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  took  on  themselves  to 
meet  this  heretical  machination  by  putting  forth 
a  tariff  regulatiug  prices.     Any  man  who  be- 
longed to   the   caste   now   dominant  might 
walk  into  a  shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit  of 
brass  worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods  to 
the  value  of  a  half  a  guinea.    Legal  redress 
was  out  of  the  question.    Indeed,  the  sufferers 
thought  themselves  happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  stock  in  trade,  they  could  redeem  their 
limbb  and  their  lives.    There  was  not  a  baker's 


eminent  of  George  the  First  in  the 
Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in 
thus  altering,  by  his  own  authority,  the  terms 
of  all  the  contracts  in  the  kingdom,  assumed  a 
power  which  belonged  only  to  the  Legislature. 
Yet  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  did  not 
remonstrate.  There  was  no  power,  however 
unconstitutional,  which  they  were  not  willing 
to  concede  to  him,  us  loug  as  he  used  it  to 
crush  and  plunder  the  English  population.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  respected  no  prerogative, 
however  ancient,  legitimate,  or  salutary,  if  they 
apprehended  that  he  might  use  it  to  protect 
the  race  which  they  abhorred.  They  were  not 
satisfied  till  they  had  extorted  his  reluctant 
consent  to  a  portentous  law;  one  without  a 
parallel  iu  the  history  of  civilized  countries,— 
the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two 
and  three  thousand  names.  At  the  top  was 
half  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  came 
baroueU,  knights,  clergymen,  squires,  mer- 
chants, yeomen,  artisans,  women  and  children, 
to  the  number  of  two  thousaud  six  hundred. 
No  investigation  was  made.  Any  member 
who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor,  a 
rival,  or  a  private  enemy,  gave  iu  the  name  to 
the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it  was  generally 
inserted  without  discussion. 

Days   were   fixed    before   which  they  were 

required  to  surrender  themselves  to  justice,  

i.  «.,  to  such  justice  as  was  then  administered 
to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a  pro- 
scribed person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  tenth  of  August.  If  he  had 
left  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of  November,  1688, 
he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth 
of  November,  1688,  be  must  surrender  himself 
by  the  first  of  October.     If  he  failed  to  appear 
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bj  the  appointed  day,  he  was  liable  to  bo 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  without  a  trial, 
and  hie  property  was  to  be  confiscated.  It 
might  be  physically  impossible  for  him  to  dc- 
lircr  himself  up  within  the  time  fixed.  He 
might  be  bedridden;  or  in  prison;  or  in  the 
West  Indies.  Indeed,  there  notoriously  were 
such  cases.  Among  tho  attainted  lords  was 
Mountjoy.  He  hnd  been  induced  by  the  villany 
of  Tyrconncl  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Ocr- 
mains;  he  had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastilc, 
where  he  was  still  lying.  And  yet  the  Irish 
Parliament  was  not  Bhamed  to  enact  that,  unless 
he  could,  within  a  few  weeks  make  his  escape 
from  his  cell  and  present  himself  at  Dublin,  he 
should  be  put  to  death. 

As  it  was  not  oven  pretended  that  there  had 
been  any  inquiry  into  the  guilt  of  those  who 
were  thus  proscribed,  as  not  a  single  one  among 
them  had  been  heard  in  bis  own  defence,  and 
as  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  for  many  of  them  to  surrender  in 
time,  it  was  clear  that  nothing  but  a  large 
exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
could  prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so 
hurrible  that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for 
them  even  in  the  lamentable  history  of  the 
troubles  of  Ireland.  The  Commons  therefore 
determined  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
should  be  limited.  Several  regulations  were 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  passing 
of  pardons  difficult  and  costly;  and  finally  it 
was  enacted  that  every  pardon  granted  by  his 
Majesty,  after  the  end  of  November,  1689,  to 
any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial,  should 
be  absolutely  void  and  of  none  effect. 

This  sweeping  measure,  affocting  so  large  a 
number  of  persons,  was  assented  to  by  James 
with  some  reluctance,  against  both  his  con- 
victions and  his  self-interest;  and  it  alienated 
from  him  in  England  far  more  than  it  gained 
among  the  fanatical  Romanists  of  Ireland.  In- 
deed, his  conduct  during  the  year  that  he 
remained  there,  most  effectually  damaged  the 
Jacobite  cause  in  England,  and  prevented  tho 
reaction  that  had  followed  the  Revolution  from 
going  too  far  in  favour  of  the  exded  monarch. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
An  Ann;/  sent  to  Ireland,  under  Schomberg.  His 
campaign  a  partial  success.  William  crosses 
to  Ireland.  Battle  of  the  Bui/tie.  James  abandons 
the  country.  Moral  results  of  the  Battle.  Es- 
tablishment of  Protestant  Ascendancy  and  of 
the  Penal  Cftte.  Scottish  Affairs.  Restoration 
of  Presbyterianism.  Revolt  in  the  Highlands. 
Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

a.d.  1689— 1692. 
Tho  news  from  Ireland  had  excited  great 
commotion  in  London,  and  no  time  had  been 
lost  in  dorising  measures  against  James  and 
his  adherents.  Resides  tho  relief  dispatched 
to  Londonderry,  provision  was  being  made  for 
the  march  of  an  army  to  reconquer  Lcinster, 
Connaught,  and  Minister.  Unfortunately,  most 
of  the  trained  and  experienced  English  soldiers 
wore  at  the  Continental  seat  of  war,  in  Flanders; 
but  those  who  remained,  with  a  brigade  of 
Dutch  troops  and  four  regiments  formed  out  of 
the  French  refugees,  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
force  which  was  to  be  led  by  the  veteran 
Schomberg,  whose  military  skill  was  universally 
acknowledged.  He  was  fully  trusted  by  the 
king,  who  had  created  him  a  duke;  and  he 
was  popular  in  the  country,  unlike  some  other 
foreigners  who  had  been  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
For  the  sake  of  his  religion  he  had  relinquished 
the  honours  and  emoluments  which  be  held  in 
France,  and  in  his  eighth  decade  had  begun  the 
world  again.  He  landed  in  Antrim,  in  August, 
1689,  at  tho  head  of  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
men.  His  advance  towards  Dublin  was  through 
a  desert,  having  cabins,  but  no  inmates;  pas- 
turage, without  flocks  or  herds;  and  cornBclds, 
with  tho  harvest  rotting  on  the  ground.  To 
meet  him,  the  Irish  forces  of  James  were 
assembled  at  Drogheda,  under  Rosen.  Both 
commanders  declined  an  immediate  engagement, 
though  for  different  reasons;  Rosen,  because  he 
over-estimated  the  force  and  character  of  his 
opponent's  army;  Schomberg,  because  he  judged 
it  imprudent,  with  his  raw  levies  and  an  ill-sup- 
plied commissariat,  to  risk  a  battle.  He  there- 
fore entrenched  himself  at  Dnndalk  for  some 
weeks,  devoting  himself  indefatigably  to  the 
drilling  of  bis  troops;  many  of  whom  were 
ignorant  even  of  the  rudiments  of  warlike  opera- 
tions. To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
a  pestilence  broke  ont  in  the  camp,  induced  by 
the  excessive  autumnal  rains  and  by  the  bad 
rations  supplied  by  the  commissariat  contractors; 
and  hundreds  of  the  men  perished.  With  the 
approach  of  Winter,  the  Irish  army  loft  the 
fields  and  went  into  quarters,  and  Schomberg 
led  less  than  one-half  of  his  followers  back  into 
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Ulster,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Lisburn.  he  did  not  understand  his  calling.  No  doubt 
Lord  Macaulay's  ramming  up  lias  a  permanent  he  had  been  an  excellent  officer:  but  he  was 
reference:  — -  His  conduct  was  variously  judged.  |  very  old.  He  seemed  to  bear  his  years  well: 
Wise  and  candid  men  said  that  he  had  sur-  ,  but  is  faculties  were  not  what  they  had  been : 
passed  himself,  and  that  there  was  no  other  i  his  memory  was  failing;  and  it  was  well  known 
captain  in  Europe  who,  with  raw  troops,  with  |  that  he  sometimes  forgot  in  the  afternoon  what 
ignorant  officers,  with  scanty  stores,  having  to  he  had  done  in  the  morning.  It  may  be  doubted 
contend  at  once  against  a  hostile  army  of  greittly  whether  thorc  ever  existed  a  human  being  whose 
superior  force,  against  a  villanous  commissariat,   mind  was  quite  as  firmly  toned  at  eighty  as  at 


against  a  nest  of  traitors  in  his  own  camp,  am! 
against  a  disease  more  murderous  than  the 
sword,  would  have  broiight  the  campaign  to  a 
close  without  the  loss  of  a  Hag  or  a  gun.  On 


forty.  But  that  Bchombcrg's  intellectual  powers 
had  been  little  impaired  by  years  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  despatches,  which  are  still  «xtant, 
and  which  are  models  of  official  writing;  terse, 
perspicuous,  full  of  impor- 
tant facts  and  weighty  rea- 
sons, compressed  into  the 
smallest  possible  number 
of  words.  In  those  des- 
patches ho  sometimes  al- 
luded, not  angrily,  but  with 
calm  disdain,  to  the  cen- 
sures thrown  upon  his  con- 
duct by  shallow  babblers, 
who,  never  having  seen  any 
military  operations  more 
important  than  the  relieving 
of  the  guard  at  Whitehall, 
imagined  that  the  easiest 

the  other  hand,  many  of  those  newly  commis-  I  thing  in  the  world  was  to  gain  great  victories 


MKPAL  STRUCK  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOVNE. 


sioued  majors  and  captains,  whose  helplessness 
had  increased  all  his  perplexities,  and  who  had 
not  ono  i|ualification  for  their  posts  except  per- 
sonal courage,  grumbled  at  the  skill  and  patience 
which  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  Their 
complaints  were  echoed  on  the  other  side  of 
Saint  George's  Channel.  Some  of  the  mur- 
muring, though  unjust,  was  excusable.  The 
parents  who  had  sent  a  gallant  lad  in  his  first 
uniform  to  light  his  way  to  glory,  might  be 
pardoned  if,  when  they  learned  that  he  had  died 
on  a  wisp  of  straw  without  medical  attendance 
and  had  been  buried  in  a  swamp,  without  any 
Christian  or  military  ceremony,  their  aftliction 
mado  them  hasty  and  unreasonable.  Hut  with 
the  cry  of  bereaved  families  was  mingled  another 
cry  much  less  respectable.  All  the  hearers  and 
tellers  of  news  abused  the  general  who  furnished 
them  with  so  little  news  to  hear  and  to  tell. 
For  men  of  that  sort  are  so  greedy  after  excite- 
ment, that  they  far  more  readily  forgive  a  com- 
mander who  loses  a  battle  than  a  commauder 
who  declines  one.  The  politicians,  who  delivered 
their  oracles  from  the  thickest  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  at  Garroway's,  confidently  asked,  without 
knowing  anything  either  of  war  in  general  or 
of  Irish  war  in  particular,  why  Schonilierg  did 
not  tight.    They  could  not  venture  to  say  that 


in  any  situation  and  against  any  odds;  ami  by 
sturdy  patriots  who  were  convinced  that  one 
English  carter  or  thresher,  who  had  not  yet 
learned  how  to  load  a  gun  or  port  a  pike,  was 
a  match  for  any  five  musketeers  of  King  Louis' 
household." 

William  himself  had  unabated  confidence  in 
Schomberg,  but  ho  felt  that  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland  was  critical,  and  he  judged  that  his 
own  presence  there  might  prove  of  service. 
Although  suffering  from  his  constitutional  com- 
plaint of  asthma  to  a  degree  that  rendered  life 
itself  a  burden,  and  although  not  without  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  posture  of  affairs  at  home, 
where  factious  politicians  intrigued  and  where 
secret  Jacobites  were  plotting,  ho  made  all  the 
needful  preparations  during  the  Spring  of  1690, 
and  left  London  on  the  fourth  of  June.  Troops 
had  been  sent  »n  to  Schomberg,  well  suppliod 
with  all  needful  stores,  and  thirty-six  thousand 
men  were  now  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  a  final  and  decisive  blow.  William 
landed  at  Carrickfergus  on  Juno  14,  1690,  and 
instantly  set  to  work  with  the  skill  and  energy 
of  an  experienced  captain.  "I  will  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet,"  he  exclaimed.  Orders 
were  issued,  peremptorily  forbidding  all  violence 
and  plunder;  and  strict  discipline  was  observed 
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on  the  march  to  Dundalk  and  Drogheda.  The  ]  the  party.  Two  field  pieces,  screened  from  view 
latter  place  was  reached  on  June  30,  and  the  j  by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  were  brought  down  almobt 


army  of  James  was  seen  encamped  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Boyne. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of 
the  Boyne,  he  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation 
and  a  gesture  of  delight.  He  had  been  appre- 
hensive that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a  decisive 
action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the 
pestilential  autumnal  rains.  He  was  now  at 
ease.  It  was  plain  that  the  contest  would  be 
sharp  and  short.  The  pavilion  of  James  was 
pitched  on  the  eminence  of  Donore.  The  Hags 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on  the  walls 
of  Drogheda.  Thousands  of  armed  men  were 
moving  about  among  the  tents,  and  every  one, 
horse  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish, 
had  a  white  badge  in  his  hat.   That  colour  had 


MEHA t.  STRUCK  TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  FLIGHT  OF  JAMES  It. 


been  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen," 
said  the  king,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed  the 
Irish  lines.  "If  you  escape  me  now,  the  fault 
will  be  mine."  It  was  still  early  in  the  day, 
and  William  and  his  staff  rode  slowly  along 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  closely  examined 
the  position  of  the  Irish,  from  whom  he  was 
sometimes  separated  by  an  interval  of  little  more 
than  two  hundred  feet.  "Their  army  is  but 
small,"  said  one  of  the  Dutch  officers;  and 
indeed,  it  did  not  appear  to  consist  of  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  men.  But  it  was  well  known, 
from  the  reports  brought  by  deserters,  that  many 
regiments  were  concealed  from  view  by  the 
undulations  of  the  ground.  "They  may  be 
stronger  than  they  look,"  said  William;"  but, 
weak  or  strong,  I  will  soon  know  all  about 
them."  At  length  he  alighted  at  the  spot  nearly 
opposite  to  Oldbridge,  and  called  for  breakfast. 
The  place  is  marked  by  an  obelisk,  built  while 
many  veterans  who  could  well  remember  the 
events  of  that  day  were  still  living.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Irish  army  soon  discovered  the  rank  of 
of  KagiMd.  IN. 


to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  plan.  1  behind  a 
hedge.  William,  who  had  just  risen  from  his 
meal,  and  was  again  in  the  saddle,  was  the 
mark  of  both  guns.  The  first  shot  struck  the 
horse  of  Prince  George  of  Hesse.  "Ah !"  cried 
the  king;  "the  poor  Prince  is  killed."  As  the 
words  passed  his  lips,  he  was  himself  touched 
by  a  second  ball.  It  merely  tore  his  coat  and 
grazed  his  shoulder,  slightly  drawing  blood. 
Both  armies  saw  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect; 
for  the  king  stooped  for  a  moment  on  his 
horse's  neck.  A  yell  of  exultation  rose  from 
the  Irish  camp.  The  English  and  their  allies 
were  in  dismay.  But  William's  deportment 
soon  reassured  his  friends.  "There  is  no  harm 
done,"  he  said,  "but  the  bullet  came  quite  near 
Coningsby  put  bis  handkerchief  to 
the  wound;  a  surgeon  was  sent 
for,  and  the  king,  as  soon  as  the 
dressing  was  finished,  rode  round 
all  the  posts  of  his  army  amidst 
loud  acclamations.  Such  was  the 
energy  of  his  spirit  that,  in  spite 
of  his  feeble  health,  in  spite  of 
his  recent  hurt,  he  was  that  day 
nineteen  hours  on  horseback. 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides  till  the  evening.  Wil- 
liam observed  with  especial  atten- 
tion the  effect  produced  by  the 
Irish  shots  on  the  English  regi- 
ments which  had  never  been  in  action,  and 
declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  result. 
"All  is  right,"  he  said;  "they  stand  fire 
well."  Long  after  sunset  be  made  a  final 
inspection  of  his  forces  by  torchlight,  and  gave 
orders  that  every  thing  should  be  ready  for 
forcing  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the  morrow. 
Every  soldier  was  to  put  a  green  bough  in  his 
hat  The  baggage  and  great  coats  were  to  be 
left  under  a  guard.  The  word  was  "  West- 
minster." At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
July  the  first,  William  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  left  wing,  which  was  composed  exclusively 
of  cavalry,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  river  not 
far  above  Drogheda.  The  centre  of  his  army, 
which  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  foot,  was 
entrusted  to  the  command  of  Schomberg,  and 
was  marshalled  opposite  to  Oldbridge,  where 
the  whole  Irish  infantry  had  been  collected. 
The  Meath  bank  bristled  with  pikes  and  bayomts. 
A  fortification  had  been  made  by  the  French 
engineers  out  of  the  hedges  and  buildings;  and 
a  breastwork  had  been  thrown  up  close  to  the 
water  side. 
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Schoniberg  gave  the  word.  Solmes'  BlneR  I 
were  the  first  to  move.  They  marched  gallantly, 
with  drama  beating,  to  the  brink  of  the  Boyne. 
Then  the  drums  stopped;  and  the  men,  ten 
abreast,  descended  into  the  water.  Next  plunged 
the  men  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen.  A 
little  to  the  left  of  these,  Caillemot  crossed,  at 
the  head  of  a  long  column  of  French  refugees. 
Further  to  the  left,  the  main  body  of  the 
English  infantry  struggled  through  the  river, 
up  to  their  armpits  in  water.  Still  further 
down  the  stream,  the  Danes  found  another  ford. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  was  alive  with  muskets  and  preen  boughs. 

It  was  not  till  the  assailants  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  channel  that  they  became  aware 
of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  enterprise. 
They  had  as  yet  seen  little  more  than  half  the 
hostile  army,  but  now  whole  regiments  of  foot 
and  horse  seemed  to  start  ont  of  the  earth.  A 
wild  shont  of  defiance  rose  from  the  shore; 
dnring  one  moment  the  event  seemed  doubtful, 
but  the  Protestants  pressed  resolutely  forward, 
and  in  another  moment  the  central  Irish  line 
gave  way.  Here  and  there  a  sharp  conflict 
ensued,  and  in  one  of  these  the  veteran  Schom- 
berg fell;  but  the  centre  of  James*  army  was 
broken  and  demoralized;  and  whole  companies 
threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  On  the  left, 
the  king  had  crossed  the  river  with  his  cavalry, 
not  without  difficulty,  and  after  a  sharp  encounter 
with  the  opposing  cavalry  he  advanced  to  meet 
bis  victorious  centre.  The  right  wing  was 
equally  successful,  and  the  battle  was  won. 
Without  waiting  to  see  the  final  issue,  James, 
who  had  watched  the  conflict  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance, mounted  his  horse  and  fled,  escorted  by 
French  cavalry,  and  he  arrived  in  Dublin  the 
same  night.  Before  six  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  some  of  the 
principal  Roman  Catholic  citizens  were  sum- 
moned in  haste  to  the  Castle.  James  took 
leave  of  them  with  a  speech  which  did  him 
little  honour.  He  had  often,  he  said,  been 
warned  that  Irishmen,  however  well  they  might 
look,  would  never  acquit  themselves  well  on  a 
field  of  battle;  and  he  had  now  found  that  the 
warning  was  but  too  true.  He  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  see  himself  in  less  than  two 
yearB  abandoned  by  two  armies.  His  English 
tmops  had  not  wanted  courage;  but  they  had 
wanted  loyalty.  His  Irish  troops  were,  no 
doubt,  attached  to  his  cause,  but  they  lacked 
conrage,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  in 
front  of  an  enemy,  they  ran  away.  The  loss 
indeed  had  been  little.  More  shame  for  those 
who  had  tied  with  so  little  loss.    "I  will  never 


command  an  Irish  army  again.  I  must  shift 
for  myself;  and  so  must  you."  After  thus 
reviling  his  soldiers  for  being  the  rabble  which 
his  own  mismanagement  had  made  them,  and 
for  following  the  example  of  cowardice  which 
he  had  set  them,  he  uttered  a  few  words  more 
worthy  of  a  king.  He  knew,  be  said,  that  some 
of  his  adherents  had  declared  they  would  reduce 
Dublin  to  ashes  rather  than  suffer  it  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Such  an  act  would 
disgrace  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  for  nobody 
would  believe  that  his  friends  would  venture  so 
far  without  his  sanction.  Such  an  act  would 
also  draw  on  those  who  committed  it  severities 
which  otherwise  they  bad  no  cause  to  apprehend: 
for  inhumanity  to  vanquished  enemies  was  not 
among  the  faults  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
For  these  reasons  James  charged  his  hearers  on 
their  allegiance  neither  to  sack  nor  to  destroy 
the  city.  He  then  took  his  departure,  crossed 
the  Wicklow  hills  with  all  speed,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  was  fifty  miles  from  Dublin. 
Scarcely  bad  he  alighted  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment when  be  was  scared  by  an  absurd  report 
that  the  pursuers  were  close  upon  him.  He 
started  again,  rode  hard  all  night,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bridges  should  be  pulled  down 
behind  him.  At  sunrise  on  the  third  of  July 
he  reached  the  harbour  of  Waterford.  Thence 
ho  went  by  sea  to  Kinsale,  where  he  embarked 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  and  sailed  for  Brest, 
whence  be  returned  to  St.  Germains. 

The  moral  effects  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
were  decisive.  The  actual  loss  of  life  was  not 
more  than  two  thousand  in  all,  of  whom  about 
five  hundred  fell  on  the  side  of  William;  but 
Ireland  was  lost  to  his  opponent,  whose  selfish- 
ness, intolerance  and  cowardice  now  stood  clearly 
revealed.  On  July  4,  the  Dutch  guards  took 
possession  of  Dublin  Castle.  Two  days  later, 
William  arrived,  and  on  the  eleventh  he  set 
out  for  Waterford,  the  garrison  of  which  capit- 
ulated on  the  twenty-first;  but  Limerick,  where 
the  scattered  Irish  troops  bad  assembled  under 
Sarsfield,  successfully  resisted  a  siege  during 
August,  and  William  returned  to  England  in 
the  following  month  In  1691,  the  attempt  was 
renewed,  under  Oinkell,  an  experienced  Dutch 
commander,  and  Limerick  fell  in  October  of 
that  year. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
William  and  James  commences,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  reign  of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  last  struggle,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  interests  respectively  had  been  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  bodies  of  rival  claim- 
ants to  the  land;  and  the  persecution  of  the 
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Catholics  was  a  policy  which  nerved  equally  the 
I -iii-poses  of  religious  bigotry  ami  also  of  terri- 
torial fear.  Hitherto,  the  legal  disabilities  and 
the  grievances  under  which  the  Irish  Catholics 
laboured  had  been  comparatively  trilling;  and, 
in  particular,  they  had  enjoyed  full  political 
rights,  possessing  the  electoral  franchise,  and 
Wing  admissible  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  was  the  danger  into  which  they  had  brought 
the  empire,  and  the  proscription  lists  which  they 
had  prepared  under  James  II.,  that  drew  upon 
them  the  vengeance  of  the  Penal  Code.  Some 
of  the  articles  of  that  code,  such  as  the  one 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  Roman  Catholics 
as  gamekeepers,  are  so  extravagantly  absurd, 
as  to  show  that  it  was  the  work  not  so  much 
of  a  cold-blooded  policy  as  of  frantic  rage  and 
fear.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  articles 
which  were  directed  against  the  religion  of  the 
Catholics  were  less  actively  enforced  than  those 
which  were  directed  against  their  social  and 
territorial  influence;  and  M.  Oustave  de  Beau- 
mont, in  a  work  upon  Irish  history,  written 
on  the  theory  that  England  has  systematically 
sought  to  exterminate  the  Irish  people,  allows 
in  effect  that  the  persecution  was  intermittent, 
and  that  the  sharpest  moments  were  those  when 
the  dominant  party  was  threatened  by  the 
attempts  of  the  Pretender  or  by  the  arms  of 
the  Catholic  powers.  In  truth,  it  was  one  of 
the  last  consequences  of  a  great  general  cause 
which  had  filled  Christendom  for  two  centuries 
with  fratricidal  war,  and  the  evil  influence  of 
which  was  in  all  countries  but  just  beginning 
to  abate. 

This  Code  stands  in  need  of  all  the  palliations 
which  the  largest  and  calmest  view  of  history 
can  afford;  and  even  then  ite  memory  will  remain 
a  reproach  to  human  nature,  and  a  terrible 
monument  of  the  cruelty  and  the  vileness  into 
which  nations  may  be  led  when  religion  has 
been  turned  into  hatred,  and  when  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  the  indulgence  of 
the  most  malignant  passions  of  man  is  an 
acceptable  offering  to  God.  For  it  was  a  code 
of  degradation  and  proscription,  not  only  religious 
and  political,  but  social.  It  denied  to  the  per- 
secuted sect  the  power  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  an 
utmost  maniacal  cruelty,  it  prohibited  them  from 
seeking  education  abroad.  It  disabled  them 
from  acquiring  freehold  property.  It  subjected 
their  estates  to  an  exceptional  rule  of  succes- 
sion; a  reproduction,  in  fact,  of  that  very  custom 
of  gavelkind  which  had  been  abolished  as  liar- 
1  arous,  with  a  view  to  breok  them  into  frag- 
ments, and  thus  destroy  the  territorial  power 


of  the  Catholic  proprietors.  It  excluded  them 
from  the  liberal  and  influential  professions.  It 
took  from  them  the  guardianship  of  their  own 
children.  It  endeavonred  to  set  child  against 
parent,  and  parent  against  child,  by  the  diabol- 
ical enactment  that  the  son  of  a  Papist,  on 
turning  Protestant,  should  dispossess  his  father 
of  the  fee  simple  of  his  estate;  the  father's 
interest,  even  in  that  which  he  had  himself 
acquired,  being  reduced  to  a  life  interest,  while 
the  reversion  rested  absolutely  in  the  son.  as  a 
reward  for  his  conversion  to  the  trne  religion. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  persecuting 
laws  more  sanguinary  than  these,  for  Spain, 
France,  and  Austria,  will  at  once  snpply  signal 
examples;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
any  more  insulting  to  the  best  feelings  of  man, 
or  more  degrading  to  religion.  As  if  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  reconciliation  between 
the  two  creeds  and  races,  intermarriages  between 
Catholics  and  Protestant*,  possessing  any  estates 
in  Ireland,  were  forbidden.  It  seems,  indeed, 
as  though  the  persecutors  had  intended  almost 
to  exclude  their  victims  from  the  pale  of  human 
society.  For  in  the  case  of  alleged  offences 
against  certain  of  the  penal  laws,  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  justice  were  deliberately  and 
ostentatiously  set  aside,  by  removing  the  bnrden 
of  proof  from  the  accuser  and  casting  it  on  the 
accused. 

In  the  case  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  the 
persecution,  legally  at  least,  did  not  stop  short 
of  blood.  Regular  priests,  bishops,  and  other 
ecclesiastics  claiming  jurisdiction,  and  all  who 
should  come  into  the  kingdom  from  foreign 
parts,  were  banished  on  pain  of  transportation, 
in  case  of  their  neglecting  to  comply;  and  of 
the  punishment  of  high  treason  in  case  of  their 
returning  from  banishment.  To  prevent  evasion, 
priests  were  required  to  be  registered;  they 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parishes;  and 
rewards  were  held  out  to  informers  who  should 
detect  the  violations  of  those  statutes,  to  be 
levied  on  the  popish  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Practically  speaking,  though  these  wretches 
drove  their  infamous  trade,  blood  was  not  shed; 
otherwise  it  is  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable 
to  believe  that  the  code,  instead  of  being 
gradually  abolished  by  a  bard  and  protracted 
struggle,  would  at  once  have  been  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  indignation  of  the  English  people. 
It  endured  longer  than  the  persecuting  laws  of 
the  Catholic  monarchies  partly  because  it  was 
less  atrocious.  Hallain  has  remarked  on  the 
system  that  "to  have  exterminated  the  Catholics 
by  the  sword  or  expelled  them,  like  the 
Moriscoes  of  Spain,  would  have  been  a  little 
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more  repugnant  to  justice  an«l  humanity,  but 
incomparably  more  politic."  The  policy  which 
was  actually  pnrsued  was  such  as  the  opinion 
of  the  age  still  rendered  practicable.  But  the 
opinion  even  of  that  age  would  have  protested 
airainst  extermination.  Yet  the  extermination 
of  heretics  had  only  just  ceased  to  be  possible. 
Men  must  have  been  still  living,  when  the 
worst  of  the  penal  laws  were  enacted,  who 
remembered  anions  the  earliest  events  of  their 
childhood,  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Piedmontese  Catholics  on  the  Protestants  of 
Snvoy.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
the  Dragonnades,  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
Protestants,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
men.  Not  only  so,  but  nn  Irish  ecclesiastic 
who  had  been  in  Spain  might,  when  beset  by 
informers,  ami  treated  as  an  outcast  by  the 
professors  of  the  dominant  creed,  still  have 
reason  to  feel  I  hat  his  lot  wbb  more  tolerable 
than  the  lot  of  the  heretics  who  wore  even 
then  within  the  fangs  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  dragged  by  it  to  the 
slake.  The  last  persecuting  Act  against  Irish 
ami  English  Catholics  had  been  passed,  and  a 
reaction  of  feeling  towards  toleration  had  com- 
menced, before  autos  de  fe  had  ceased  to  be 
celebrated  in  Spain  with  public  pomp  and 
reenrded  with  pious  satisfaction.  The  spirit 
of  recent  legislation  has  been  that  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  Ireland,  and  much  of  the  wrong 
and  cruelty  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
atoned  for;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  per- 
ceiving  that  along  the  whole  line  of  English 
history  in  Ireland,  the  war  haB  been  one  not 
only  of  creeds  but  of  races. 

In  Scotland,  the  change  of  dynasty  was  not 
effected  so  promptly  or  so  quietly  as  in  Eng- 
land, being  attended  with  other  changes  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  union  of  the  crowns 
had  not  Becnred  a  real  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  among  other  unsettled  and 
troublesome  questions  was  the  old  one  of  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland.  The  people  of  the  North 
had  sullenly  submitted  to  the  imposition,  but 
in  their  hearts  they  hated  "Black  Prelacy"  as 
much  88  ever,  and  the  Covenanting  spirit,  though 
subdued,  was  not  broken.  The  ancient  intolerance 
of  the  rigid  Presbyterian*  was  not  a  whit 
abated,  and  they  were  hopeful  of  making  such 
terms  with  William  as  would  transfer  to  them 
the  power  recently  conferred  upon  the  bishops, 
and  as  would  restore  the  palmy  days  of  Kuox. 
To  this,  however,  the  king  would  not  agree. 
In  theology  he  was  by  no  means  rigid;  and 
bis  views  of  ecclesiastical  polity  tended  towards 


Latitudinarianism.  He  did  not  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  any  one  form  of  Church  government, 
but  thought  that  circumstances  must  regulate 
the  one  chosen.  Thus,  he  dissented  alike  from 
the  High  Episcopalians  of  England  and  from 
the  High  Prr-sbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  if  a 
compromise  eould  not  be  effected  between  the 
two  so  as  to  decide  the  vexed  question  in  the 
North,  he  was  willing  to  suffer  each  to  have 
its  own  spiritual  polity,  but  without  the  power 
U>  persecute  others. 

The  Estates  of  Scotland  assembled  in  Edin- 
burgh on  March  14,  1689.  The  Castle  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Jacobites,  and  that  party 
was  influentially  represented  in  the  Convention, 
although  in  a  minority,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  James  had  forfeited  the  crown  by  bis  mis- 
conduct, and  that  it  should  be  offered  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  as  the  crown  of  England  had 
been.  A  formal  proclamation  was  made,  and 
a  Claim  of  Right  was  drawn  up  and  adopted, 
declaratory  of  the  existing  law,  and  abolishing 
Episcopacy  as  illegal,  which  it  certainly  was 
not;  having  been  duly  authorized  by  a  former 
legislature.  Thiee  members  were  appointed  to 
go  to  London  with  the  new  Instrument  of 
Government,  and  the  Estates  then  adjourned. 
On  the  eleventh  of  May,  William  and  Mary 
received  the  three  commissioners  in  much  state, 
and  formally  notified  their  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  crown  and  took  the  oath;  William 
first  guarding  himself  against  being  committed 
to  religion:,  persecution. 

Among  the  Highlanders,  with  whom  the 
feeling  of  clanship  was  very  strong,  James  had 
many  adherents,  and  a  rising  was  organized 
under  Dundee,  better  known  as  Claverhouse. 
After  various  skirmishes  they  won  the  Battle 
of  Killiecrankie,  at  the  cost  of  their  leader's 
life,  and  without  ensuring  any  ultimate  result 
from  the  victory.  The  Highlanders  returned 
to  their  mountain  fastnesses  laden  with  plunder, 
abont  which  they  chiefly  cared;  and  the  panic 
aroused  by  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  soon 
abated,  although  the  turbulent  clans  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  continued  to  give 
some  trouble  to  the  new  Government.  A  knot 
of  disaffected  Whigs,  known  in  Edinburgh  as 
"The  Club,"  were  also  for  awhile  of  sufficient 
importance  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  affairs, 
but  they  sunk  into  merited  contempt  and 
obscurity  before  the  Summer  of  1690  had 
passed  away.  During  that  Summer,  the  Scottish 
Parliament  formally  decided  the  question  of 
the  future  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  kingdom; 
for  by  the  Claim  of  Right,  Episcopacy  had  been 
condemned  and  yet  Presbyterianism  had  not  been 
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legally  restored.  In  many  parts  of  the  Low- 
lands, the  people  had  takeu  the  administration 
into  their  own  bauds,  and  had  ejected  the 
clergy  from  the  churches  aud  manses,  and  as 
a  consequence  much  confusion  existed.  Now, 
however,  the  former  synod  ical  polity  was  restored, 
thongh  somewhat  shorn  of  its  power  to  tyrannize; 
but  a  proposal  to  introduce  an  Act  of  Toleration 
fell  to  the  grouud.  The  injustice  that  had 
been  perpetrated  after  the  Restoration,  in  forcing 
Episcopacy  on  an  unwilling  people,  gave  rise 


Secretaryship  of  Slate  for  the  North,  and  his 
father,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  created  Viscount  Stair.  Sir  John 
continued  to  resi  le  in  London,  whence,  under 
the  direction  of  the  king,  he  regulated  the 
business  of  Scottish  polities.  Among  other 
measures,  it  was  resolved  tu  attempt  topacificatc 
the  turbulent  Highlanders  by  gifts  of  money, 
aud  the  earl  of  Breadalbane  was  selected  at 
the  negotiator  with  the  Jacobite  chiefs  of  elans. 
The  choice  was  unfortunate;  for  Urea  lulbanc's 
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for  vengeance  came  after  the  Revolution,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  minority  of  Episcopalians. 
The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments, which  he  thought  bore  hardly  upon 
some;  but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  nation, 
aud  with  such  conflicting  iuterests,  it  was  not 
impossible   for   him   to  do  more  than  watch 


to  another  act  of  injustice  when  the  opportunity  I  fidelity  was  not  unsuspected,  and   he  was  at 

enmity  with  some  of  the  petty  chief- 
tains  of  the  North,   and  especially 
with  Mac  Ian,   (£  c,  "the   sou  of 
John,")  or  Macdouald,  of  Glencoe; 
between  whose  clan  and  bis  own  there 
existed  one  of  the  ancient  and  bitter 
feuds  which  cursed  and  decimated  the 
Highlanders,   and   which   had  been 
religiously  transmitted  through  suc- 
cessive generations.   A  contemporary 
remarks  of  Dreadalbaue, — "He  is  as 
cunning  as  a  fox;  wise  as  a  serpent; 
but  as  slippery  as  an  eel.  No  govern- 
ment cun  trust  him  but  where  his  own  private 
interest  is  in  view."    "  Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine  situated  not  far  from  the 
southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  aud  separates  Argyleshirc  from  In- 
veniessshirc.    Near  his  house  were  two  or  three 
small  hamlets  inhabited  by  his  tribe.   The  whole 
population  which  he  governed  was  not  supposed 
to  exceed  two  hundred  souls.    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  little  cluster  of  villages  whs 
some  copsewood  and  some  pasture  laud;  but 
a  little  farther  up  the  defile  no  sign  of  popula- 
tion or  of  fruitfulness  was-  to  be  6ceu.    In  the 
Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  'the  Glen  of 
Weeping;'  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most 
dreary  and  melancholy  of  all  the  Scottish  passes, 
the  very  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Mists 
and  storms  brood  over  it  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  finest  summer;  aud  even  on  those 
raru  days  when  the  sun  is  bright,  and  wheni 
there  is  no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression 
made  by  the  landscape  is  sad  and  awful.  The 
path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues  from  the 
most  sullen  and  gloomy   of  mouutain  pools. 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both 
sides.    Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may 
often  be  discerned  in  the  rifts  near  the  summits. 
All  dowu  the  sides  of  the  crags,  heaps  of  ruin 
mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  torrents.  Mile 
after  mile  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
smoke   of  one   hut  or  for  one  human  torn 
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against  an  outbreak  of  Presbyterian  intolerance. 
He  plainly  intimated  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  both  by 
letter  and  by  the  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
that  he  was  determined  to  prevent  them  from 
indulging  iu  the  luxury  of  persecution : — "We 
never  could  be  of  the  mind  that  violenco  was 
(tiited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion,  in  r 
do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever  be 
a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party. 
Moderation  is  what  religion  enjoins,  what  neigh- 
bouring Churches  expect  from  you,  and  what 
we  recommend  to  you." 

The  active  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs 
was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  commonly  known  as 
the  Master  ol  the  buur.   He  was  elevated  to  the 
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mapped  in  a  plaid,  and  he  listens  in  vain  for 
the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog  or  the  bleat  of 
a  lamb.    Mile  after  mile  the  only  sound  that 
indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bin!  of  prey 
from  some  stormbeaten  pinnacle  of  rock.  The 
progress  of  civilisation,  which    has  turned  so 
many  wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvest,  or 
-ay  with  apple  blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe 
more  desolate.    All  the  science  and  industry 
of  a  perccful  age  can  extract  nothing  valuable 
from  that  wilderness;  but,  in  an  age  of  violence 
and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on 
account  of  the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the 
plunderer.     Nothing   could   be   more  natural 
than  that  the  clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert 
belonged  should  have  been  noted  for  predatory 
habits.    For,  among  the  Highlanders  generally, 
to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honourable  an 
employment  as  to  cultivate  the  Boil;  and,  of  all 
the  Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had 
the  least  productive  soil,  and  the  most  con- 
venient and  secure  den  of  robbers.  Successive 
governments  had  tried  to  punish  this  wild  race, 
bnt  no  large  force  had  cv>r  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;    and    a  email   force  was  easily 
resisted  or  eluded  by  men  familiar  with  every 
recess  and  outlet   of  the    natural  fortress  in 
which  they  had  spent  their  lives.    The  people 
of  Glencoe  would   probably   have   been  less 
troublesome  neighbours  if  they  had  lived  among 
their  own  kindred.    Bui  they  were  an  outpost 
of  the  Clan  Donald,  separated  from  every  other 
branch  of  their  own  family,  ami   almost  sur- 
rounded by  the  domains  of  the  hostile  race  of 
Diarmid.    They  were   impelled   by  hereditary 
enmity,  as  well  as  by  want,  to  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tribe  of  Campbell.  Breadalbane 
had  suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations, 
and  be  was  not  of-  a  temper  to  forgive  such 
injuries.   When,  therefore,  the  chief  of  Glencoe 
made  his  appearance  at  the  congress  in  Glcuorchy, 
he  was  ungraciously  received.     The   earl,  who 
ordinarily  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity 
of  a  Castilian  graudee,  forgot,  in  his  resent- 
ment, his  wonted  gravity,  his  public  character, 
and  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and,  with  angry 
reproaches  and  menaces,  demanded  reparation 
for  the  herds  which  had  been  driven  from  his 
lands  by  Mac  lan's  followers.    Mac  Ian  was 
apprehensive   of  some   personal  outrage,  and 
was  glad  to  get  safe  back  to  his  own  glen. 
His  pride  had  been  wounded,  and  the  promptings 
of  interest  concurred  with  those  of  pride.  As 
the  head  of  a  people  who  lived  by  pillage,  ho 
had  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  country 
might  continue  to  be  in  a  perturbed  state.  He 
had  little  chance  <>r  receiving  one  guinea  of  the 


money  which  was  to  be  distributed  among  the 
malcontent*.  His  share  of  that  money  would 
scarcely  meet  Brcadalhane's  demands  for  com- 
pensation; and  there  ©ould  be  little  doubt  that, 
whoever  might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would 
take  care  to  pay  himself.  Mae  Ian,  therefore, 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  his  allies  from  accepting 
terms  from  which  he  could  himself  expect  no 
benefit;  and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His 
own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number;  hut 
he  came  of  the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands, 
and  he  had  kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  his 
more  powerful  kinsman.  Nor  did  they  like 
him  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber,  for  he 
never  robbed  them;  and  that  robbery,  merely 
as  such,  was  wicked  and  disgraceful,  had  never 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  Celtic  Chief.  Mac 
Ian  was  therefore  held  in  high  estimation  by 
the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable;  his 
aspect  was  majestic;  and  ho  possessed  in  large 
measure  those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in 
rude  societies,  give  men  an  ascendency  over 
their  fellows.  Breadalbane  fonnd  himself  at 
every  step  of  the  negotiation  thwarted  by  the 
arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  he  abhorred  the 
name  of  Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day." 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to 
Breadalbane's  diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities 
of  Edinburgh  issued  a  proclamation  in  August, 
exhorting  the  clans  to  submit  to  William  and 
Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every  rebel  who, 
on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December  1691, 
should  swear  to  livo  peaceably  under  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  announced  that  those  who  held 
out  after  that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  traitors;  and  warlike  preparations  were 
made,  which  showed  that  the  threat  was  meant 
in  earnest.  Some  of  the  Highlanders  were 
alarmed;  others  deemed  it  politic  to  appear  to 
comply;  and,  though  the  pecuniary  terms  had 
not  been  satisfactorily  settled,  they  prepared  to 
give  the  required  pledge.  No  chief,  indeed, 
was  willing  to  set  the  example  of  submission. 
Glengarry  blustered  and  pretended  to  fortify  his 
house.  "1  will  not,"  said  Lochiel,  "break  the 
ice.  That  is  a  point  of  honour  with  me.  But 
my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use  their  free- 
dom." They  understood  him,  and  repaired  by 
hundreds  to  the  sheriffs  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
Macdonalds  of  Sleat;  Clanronald;  Kcppoch; 
even  Glengarry  imitated  the  Camerons;  and 
the  chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as 
long  as  they  durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived,  and  still 
the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  come  in 
The  pride  of  Mac  Ian  was  doubtless  gratified 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  continued  tn  defy 
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(he  government  after  the  other  chiefs  had 
yielded;  but.  he  bought  his  gratification  too 
dearly. 

At  length,  on  the  last  day,  he  repaired  to 
Fort  William,  accompanied  by  his  principal 
vassals,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  To  his 
dismay  he  found  that  there  was  in  the  fort  no 
person  competent  to  administer  them.  Colonel 
Hill,  the  governor,  was  not  a  magistrate;  nor 
was  there  any  magistrate  nearer  than  Inverary. 
Mac  Ian,  now  fully  sensible  of  bis  folly  in 
jiost|ioning  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on 
which  bis  life  and  his  estate  depended,  set  off 
for  Inverary  in  great  distress.  He  carried  with 
bim  a  letter  from  Hill  to  the  sheriff  of  Argyle- 
shire,  in  which  the  colonel  expressed  a  good- 
natured  hope  that,  even  out  of  season,  a  lost 
sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be  gladly 
received.  Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his 
power,  and  did  not  stop  even  at  his  own  house, 
though  it  was  only  half-a-mile  from  the  road. 
But  at  that  time  of  the  year,  a  journey  of 
eighty  miles  was  necessarily  slow.  The  old 
man's  progress  up  steep  mountains  and  along 
boggy  valleys  was  obstructed  by  snow  storms; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  of  January  that 
he  reached  Inverary.  The  sheriff  hesitated.  His 
power,  he  said,  was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
swear  a  rebel  who  had  not  submitted  within 
the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged  earnestly 
and  with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His 
people,  he  said,  would  follow  his  example.  If 
any  of  them  proved  refractory,  he  would  himself 
send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship  him  off 
for  Flanders.  His  entreaties,  and  Hill's  letter, 
overcame  official  scruples.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered; and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to 
the  Council  at  Edinburgh,  setting  forth  the 
special  circumstances  which  had  induced  the 
sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  irregular. 

Brcadalbanu  and  Argyle  were  in  London  ,when 
they  heard  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted 
within  the  prescribed  time;  and  the  news  grati- 
fied their  hope  of  revenge  for  years  of  mutual 
feuds  and  sufferings.  Dalrymple  also  welcomed 
the  news,  although  from  a  different  feeling;  for 
all  that  is  recorded  of  him  forbids  the  imputation 
of  cruelty  or  of  any  personal  feeling.  The  only 
intelligible  ground  of  his  procedure  is  that  he 
had  come  to  regard  some  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  this  clan  in  particular,  as  pestilent  and 
irreclaimable;  and  that,  solely  for  reasons  of 
state  and  for  public  security,  he  was  prepared 
to  order  or  permit  their  extermination.  It  is 
a  sad  passage  in  the  history  of  the  times,  and 
the  closing  scene  has  covered  Dalrymple's  name 


with  infamy.  Yet  in  arrest  of  judgment  it  is 
needful  to  remember  the  lawlessness,  and  rapine, 
and  semi-6avagery  which  had  long  prevailed 
among  these  clans,  the  members  of  which  owned 
no  sway  but  that  of  the  family  chief;  and 
Dalrymple  seems  to  have  thought  that  people 
among  whom  such  things  were  done  as  made 
the  blood  of  humanity  curdle,  ought  to  be 
treated  like  noxious  vermin  and  destroyed  with- 
out pity.  He  formed  a  project  that  the  whole  hill 
country,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  should  be 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  that  the  turbu- 
lent tribes  should  be  exterminated.  The  letter 
is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if 
the  Jacobite  chiefs  did  not  submit  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  "  Your  troops  will  destroy 
entirely  the  country  of  Lochabcr,  Loch  id's 
lands,  Keppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and  Glcncoc's. 
I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the  govern- 
ment with  prisoners." 

At  first,  the  news  reached  London  that  all 
the  clans  had  yielded;  but  then  came  the  par- 
ticulars of  Mac  lan's  submission,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  strain  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  to 
make  him  suffer.  The  steps  of  the  horrible 
plot  cannot  be  traced,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
submission  was  certainly  suppressed,  and  the 
certificate  of  the  Sheriff  of  Argyleshirc  was  not 
laid  before  the  Council:  Lord  President  Stair 
and  one  or  two  other  persons  in  high  office 
taking  upon  themselves  to  pronounce  it  irregular 
and  null,  and  to  cancel  it.  An  order  was  pre- 
pared in  Loudon  and  laid  before  William  for 
signaturo,  directing  the  commander  in  Scotland, 
— "As  for  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe, 
if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from  the  other 
Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  vindication 
of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves."  Burnet  has  sought  to  exculpate  the 
king,  by  saying  that  he  was  accustomed  to  sign 
without  reading,  and  Lord  Macaulay  has  also 
attempted  a  vindication,  which  is  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  All  that  can  fairly  be  said  is  that 
William,  who  knew  less  than  Dalrymple  did 
of  the  character  of  the  clan,  and  who  was 
necessarily  dependent  to  a  large  extent  ujion 
others  for  bis  information,  concluded  that  a 
severe  example  was  required  to  be  made  so  as 
to  subdue  the  turbulent  and  refractory  clans  of 
the  North.  The  Secretary  appears  to  have  boon 
visited  with  no  compunctions  as  to  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  the  contemplated  act.  The 
arrangements  were  swiftly  and  secretly  made; 
the  old  animosity  of  another  clan  being  em- 
ployed as  the  instrument  of  vengeance;  and  on 
February  I,  1692,  a  hundred  and  twenty  sol- 
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diers  of  Argylo's  regiment  marched  to  Glencoe 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Campbell,  com- 
monly called  Glcnlyon;  from  tlic  pass  in  whicli 
his  property  lay.  Ho  had  every  qualification 
for  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  an 
unblushing  forehead,  a  smooth  lying  tongue, 
and  a  heart  of  ailauiant.  Ho  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  Glencoo  tribe  by  marriage;  his 
niece  having  married  the  second  son  of  Mac 
lan.  In  the  lax  morality  and  perverted  sense 
of  honour  of  those  semi-savage  tribes,  such  n 
connexion  was  no  bar  to  tlic  contemplated  raid; 
for  what  in  moilern  language  would  bo  styled 
the  blackest  treachery  passed  only  for  craft  and 
skill  among  the  Highlanders. 

The  sight  of  (lie  rcii  coats  approaching  caused 
some  anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  valley. 
John,  the  eldest  son  of  the  chief,  came,  accom- 
panied by  twenty  clansmen,  to  meet  the  strangers, 
and  asked  what  this  visit  meant.  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiers  came  as 
friends,  and  wanted  nothing  but  quarters,  because 
of  lack  of  room  at  Fort  William.  They  were 
kindly  received,  and  were  lodged  under  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the  little  community.  Glcnlyon 
and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  tacksman  name  I  Invcrriggen,  from  the 
cluster  of  cabins  over  which  ho  exercised  au- 
thority. Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer  to 
the  abode  of  tho  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one 
of  the  principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  governed 
the  small  hnmlet  of  Auchnaion,  found  room 
there  for  a  party  commanded  by  a  scrjeant 
named  Barbour.  Provisions  wore  liberally  sup- 
plied. There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had 
probably  fattened  in  distant  pastures;  nor  was 
any  payment  demanded;  for  in  hospitality,  as 
in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  marauders  rivalled  tho 
Bedouins,  and  like  them  attached  an  almost 
sacred  importance  to  participation  in  bread  and 
salt.  During  twelve  days  the  soldiers  lived 
familiarly  with  the  people  of  tho  glen. 

"Old  Mac  Ian,  who  had  felt  many  misgivings 
as  to  the  new  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
the  government  seems  to  have  been  pleased  with 
the  visit,  although  he  must  have  known  too 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Campbells  and  of 
their  just  grounds  of  complaiut  against  his 
tribe.  The  officers  passed  much  of  their  time 
with  him  and  his  family.  The  long  evenings 
were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with 
the  help  of  packs  of  cards  and  of  some 
t  rench  brandy.  Glcnlyon  appeared  to  bo  warmly 
attached  to  his  nicco  and  her  husband  Alexander. 
Every  day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his 
morning  draught  of  usqucbagh.  Meanwhile, 
he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the  avenues 


by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter 
should  be  given,  tho  Macdonalds  might  attempt 
to  escape  to  the  hills;  and  he  reported  the  result 
of  his  observations  to  Hamilton,  his  superior 
officer,  who  fixed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  . 
the  thirteenth  of  February  for  the  deed.  He 
hoped  before  that  hour  to  reach  Glencoe  with 
four  hundred  men,  and  to  have  stopped  all  the 
earths  iu  whicli  the  old  fox  and  his  two  cubs 
could  take  refuge."  But,  at  five  precisely, 
whether  Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not,  Glcnlyon 
was  to  fall  on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdoiiald 
under  seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  ami  his 
troops  made  slow  progress,  and  were  long  after 
their  time.  While  they  were  contending  with 
the  wind  and  snow,  Glcnlyon  was  supping  and 
playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he  meant  to 
butcher  before  day-break.  He  and  Lindsay  had 
engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old  chief 
on  the  morrow.  Late  in  the  evening  a  vague 
suspicion  of  evil  crossed  the  mind  of  the  chiefs 
eldest  son.  The  soldiers  were  evidently  iu  a 
restless  state;  and  some  of  them  uttered  strange 
cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were  overheard 
whispering.  "I  do  not  like  this  job;"  one  of 
thorn  muttered,  "I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the 
Macdonalds.  But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — " 
"We  must  do  as  we  arc  bid,"  answered  another 
voice.  "If  there  is  any  thing  wrong,  our 
officers  must  answer  for  it."  John  Macdoiiald 
was  80  uneasy  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he 
went  to  Glenlyon's  quarters  and  found  his  men 
were  all  up  and  getting  their  arms  ready  for 
action.  John,  much  alarmed,  asked  what  these 
preparations  meant.  Glcnlyon  was  profuse  in 
friendly  assurances.  "Some  of  Glengarry's 
people  have  been  harrying  the  country.  Wo 
arc  getting  ready  to  march  against  them.  You 
arc  quite  safe.  Do  you  think  that,  if  you  were 
in  any  danger,  I  should  not  have  given  a  hint 
to  your  brother  Sandy  and  his  wife?"  John's 
suspicions  were  quieted.  He  returned  to  his 
house,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  At  five  in  the 
morning,  Glenlyoii  began  to  execute  his  order 
at  the  little  village  where  he  was  quartered. 
His  host  and  nino  other  Macdonalds  were  dragged 
out  of  their  beds,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
murdered.  A  boy  of  twelve  years  clung  round  the 
Captain's  legs,  and  begged  hard  for  life,  so 
that  even  Glenlyoii,  it  is  said,  shewed  signs  of 
relenting:  but  a  ruffian  named  Drummond  Bhot 
the  child  dead. 

At  Auchnaion  the  tacksman  Auchintriater 
was  up  early  that  morning,  and  was  sitting 
with  eight  of  his  family  round  the  fire,  when  a 
valley  of  musketry  laid  him  and  seven  of  his 
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companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor.  His 
brother,  who  alone  had  escaped  unhurt,  called 
to  Barbour  and  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  allowed 
to  die  iu  the  open  air.  "Well,"  aaid  the 
serjeant,  "I  will  do  you  that  favour  for  the 
sake  of  your  moat  which  I  have  eaten."  The 
mountaineer,  bold,  athletic,  and  favoured  by 
the  darkness,  came  forth,  rushed  on  the  soldiers 
who  were  about  to  level  their  pieces  at  him, 
flung  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and  was  gone 
iu  a  moment.  Meanwhile  Lindsay  had  knocked 
at  tho  door  of  the  old  chiefs  house,  and  had 
asked  for  admission  in  friendly  language.  The 
door  was  opened.  Mac  Ian,  while  putting  on 
his  clothes  and  calliug  to  his  servants  to  bring 
refreshments  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain 
with  him.  His  wife  was  so  maltreated  that  she 
died  on  the  following  day. 

The  statesman  to  whom  chiefly  this  great 
crime  is  to  be  ascribed,  had  planned  it  with 
consummate  ability:  but  the  execution  was 
complete  iu  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy. 
A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three- fourths 
of  the  Ulcncoc  men  from  the  fate  of  their  chief. 
All  the  moral  qualities  which  tit  men  to  hear 
'  a  part  in  a  massucre,  Hamilton  and  (Jlenlyon 
possessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems  to 
have  had  much  professional  skill.  Hamilton 
had  arranged  his  plan  without  making  allowance 
for  bad  weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at 
a  season  when  the  weather  was  very  likely  to 
be  bad.  The  consequence  was  that  the  "fox- 
earths,"  as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped 
in  time.  Glenlyoii  and  his  men  committed  the 
error  of  dispatching  their  hosts  with  firearms 
instead  of  with  steel.  The  pealing  and  flashing 
of  the  guns  gave  notice  from  three  different 
parts  of  the  valley  at  once  that  murder  was 
being  done.  From  fifty  cottages  the  half  naked 
peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the 
recesses  of  their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons 
of  Mac  Ian,  who  had  been  especially  marked 
out  for  destruction,  contrived  to  escape.  They 
were  roused  from  sleep  by  faithful  servants. 
John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
become  the  head  of  the  tribe,  quitted  his 
dwelling  just  as  twenty  soldiers  marched  np  to 
it.  It  was  broad  day  long  before  Hamilton 
arrived.  Ho  found  the  work  not  even  half  per- 
formed. Thirty-eight  corpses  lay  wallowing  in 
blood.  One  or  two  women  were  seen  among 
the  number;  and,  a  yet  more  piteous  sight,  a 
little  hand,  which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult 
of  the  butchery  from  some  infant.  One  aged 
Macdouald  was  found  alive.  He  was  probably 
too  infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above  seventy, 


was  not  included  in  the  orders  under  which 
Glcnlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the 
old  man  in  cold  blood.  The  deserted  hamlets 
were  then  set  on  fire;  and  the  troops  departed, 
driving  away  with  them  many  sheep  ami 
goats,  nine  hundred  kine,  and  two  hundred 
of  the  6mall  shaggy  ponies  of  the  High- 
lands. 

It  is  said,  and  may  be  but  too  easily  believed, 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  were  ter- 
rible. How  many  old  men,  how  many  women 
with  babes  in  their  arms,  sunk  down  and  slept 
their  last  sleep  in  the  snow;  how  many,  6pent 
with  toil  and  hunger,  crawled  into  nooks  among 
the  precipices  to  die,  and  were  picked  to  the 
bone  by  the  mountain  ravens,  can  never  be 
known.  But  it  is  probable  that  those  who 
perished  by  cold,  weariness  and  want  were  not 
less  numerous  than  those  who  were  slain. 
When  the  troops  had  retired,  the  Macdonalds 
crept  out  of  the  caverns  of  Glencoe,  ventured 
back  to  the  spot  where  the  tents  had  formerly 
stood,  collected  the  scorched  corpses  from  among 
the  smoking  ruins,  and  performed  some  rude 
rites  of  sepulture.  The  tradition  runs  that  the 
hereditary  bard  of  the  tribe  took  his  seat  on  a 
rock  which  overhung  the  place  of  slaughter, 
and  poured  forth  a  long  lament  over  his  mur- 
dered brethren  aud  his  desolate  home.  Eighty 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  in 
the  valley.  Tho  survivors  might  well  apprehend 
that  they  ha  1  escaped  the  musket  and  the 
sword  only  to  perish  by  famine,  for  the  whole 
domain  was  a  waste,  aud  many  months  must 
elapse  before  the  clan  would  be  able  to  raise 
on  its  own  ground  the  means  of  supporting 
even  the  mo6t  miserable  existence. 

The  details  of  this  tlogedy  rest  chiefly  on 
the  evidence  of  two  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  given 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in.  1605;  but 
the  facts  were  not  disputed.  So  far  from  it 
being  strange  that  the  matter  slumbered  for 
more  than  three  years,  the  wonder  is  that  it 
should  have  provoked  any  inquiry,  for  the  rule 
had  been  to  show  no  more  consideration  to 
Highlanders  than  to  wild  beasts.  An  exact 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which 
during  recent  years  English  colonists  have 
regarded  and  have  acted  towards  the  aborigines 
of  Africa  and  Australia.  Dalrymple  himself 
appears  to  have  becti  sincerely  astonished  at 
the  view  which  was  taken  of  the  transaction 
by  some  persons,  and  his  otdy  regret  was  that 
it  had  proved  a  failure  through  the  blunder 
of  the  agents.  Although  nothing  practically 
came  of  the  investigation  in  1695,  yet  this 
marks  a  step  in  civilization  and  in  humanity 
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that  such  a  slaughter  could  no  longer  pass 
without  being  challenged. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Preparation  t»r  the  War.    William  at  the  Hague. 
The  Allies.   Fait  of  Mvtu,  VtHMtU&eatjUUi 

up.  Plots  and  Intrii/iirt.  Maillfuruinjh's  dis- 
yrace.  Threatened  Invasion  hi/  Ism  is.  JJexlara- 
lion  by  James.  Battle  of  Lit  fioffUf.  PotitiOH 
of  the  Allies.  Battle  of  .SteinLirl.  Origin  a/, 
the  XatiolieU  Debt.  Battle  of  Latah  n.  (iovern- 
ment  by  Party,  lard  Soma*.  Death  of  the 
Queen. 

a.i>.  1690 — 1694. 
In  conformity  with  the  decision  already  taken 
to  commence   hostilities   against   France,  the 


the  onthusiat.m  ami  patriotism  of  the  whole 
people. 

The  king  left  England  on  January  18,  1691, 
Cor  Holland,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  Hague 
by  his  old  friends  and  subjects  there.  The 
streets  were  thronged  by  multitudes  dressed  in 
their  best  and  gayest  attire,  und  the  royal  coach 
was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Bplendid 
equipages  to  the  Town  House,  where  the 
reception  was  most  enthusiastic.  A  little  more 
than  two  years  had  passed  since  William  was 
last  there,  attending  a  silling  of  the  States- 
General,  and  now  he  had  returned,  the  monarch 
of  three  kingdoms  and  the  head  and  soul  of 
the  greatest  coalition  that  Europe  bad  seen. 
To  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  at  the  Hague 
there  came  within   a  short  time  princes  and 
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Parliament  which  met  on  October  *J,  1690, 
voted  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  for 
an  army,  and  an  additional  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  navy  and 
ordnance;  which  In;  met  designates  "the  vastest 
sum  that  ever  a  king  of  Kngland  hud  asked  of 
his  people."  This  large  supply  was  to  be  raised 
by  a  monthly  assessment  on  laud,  by  doubling 
the  excise  duties,  and  by  a:i  increase  in  the 
customs'  duties.  The  conduct  of  Louis  in 
attempting  to  force  James  back  upon  a  nation 
that  despised  him,  and  the  events  that  were 
transpiring    in    Ireland,    combined   to  arouse 


representatives  of  the  leading  powers,  about  ta 
take  part  in  the  famous  Congress,  so  that  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  providing  accommoda- 
ti' hi  fur  the  crowds  of  dignitaries  whom  the  im- 
portant occasion  had  assembled.  William  was 
treated  by  them  with  a  respect  not  second  to 
that  which  the  old  Imperial  power  of  Germany 
had  received  for  many  generations;  and  in  suc- 
cessive meetings  of  the  Congress  it  was  at 
length  arranged  that  before  the  summer  an 
army  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
should  take  the  field  against  France,  in  pro- 
portions agreed  upon  by  the  high,  contracting 
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parties.  The  task  upon  which  William  had 
thtiB  entered  was  one  that  made  incessant 
demands  upon  his  skill,  and  patience,  and 
industry;  and  during  the  years  that  the  great 
League  continued  ho  had  to  exercise  unbroken 
watchfulness  and  tact  to  maintain  it  against  the 
suspicion,  and  jealousy,  and  riral  interests  of 
the  numerous  States,  great  and  small,  who  were 
parties  to  it. 

With  France,  the  case  was  different;  for 
although  its  resources  by  no  means  equalled 
the  collective  strength  of  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  the  other  confederate  states,  yet 
those  resources  were  very  great,  and  they  were 
the  more  available  from  being  at  the  sole  dis- 
posal of  one  absolute  ruler.  Louis  could 
accomplish  by  his  mere  behest  what  William 
could  effect  only  by  a  circuitous  process  and 
after  much  negotiation,  and  the  French  king 
resolved  to  strike  an  immediate  blow,  and  one 
whicli  he  hoped  might  prove  of  signal  service 
to  him  by  diverting  his  assailants  ami  by 
arousing  the  personal  apprehensions  of  some 
among  them.  Before  the  allies  could  take  the 
field,  he  concentrated  a  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  at  the  important  fortress  of 
Mods,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  this 
was  done  so  secretly  that  almost  the  first 
intimation  of  danger  was  that  caused  by  the 
sudden  convergence  of  troops  and  military 
stores.  Louvois,  with  his  great  administrative 
ability,  directed  the  preparations;  Luxembourg, 
the  most  renowned  general  of  the  time,  was 
appointed  to  the  command;  Vauban,  the  most 
skilful  of  militnry  engineers,  was  to  direct  the 
siege  of  operations;  and  to  give  additional 
honour  and  stimulus  to  the  enterprise,  Louis 
himself,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court,  Bet 
out  from  Versailles  to  join  the  camp  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous. 

William  instantly  aroused  his  allies,  and 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the 
emergency.  Within  three  weeks  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  threatened  city  with  a 
force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  of  different  nations, 
and  he  resolved  to  offer  battle;  but  the  siege 
was  being  pressed  with  such  severity  that  Mons 
capitulated;  the  inhabitants  being  ignorant  of 
the  near  approach  of  succour  and  dreading  the 
horrors  of  a  capture  by  storm.  Active  opera- 
tions were  suspended  for  a  few  weeks.  Louis 
returned  to  Versailles  in  triumph;  and  William 
had  to  make  a  hurrid  visit  to  England,  where 
public  affairs  urgently  required  his  presence. 
The  Jacobite  party  took  heart  at  this  temporary 
check,  and  formed  one  of  the  many  plots  which 
need  not  here  be  detailed.    Nonjnring  priests 


openly  boasted  that  the  great  coalition  had 
signally  and  utterly  failed;  and  seditious  words 
were  freely  spoken  by  the  disaffected,  who  yet 
did  not  consider  that  matters  would  have  been 
worse  even  for  them  if  the  wretched  bigot  at 
St  Germains  could  have  been  restored  by  their 
intrigues.  The  detection  of  the  conspiracy 
brought  about  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  nonjnring  bishops  had,  during  the  year 
which  followed  their  deprivation,  continued  to 
reside  in  the  official  mansions.    Burnet  had,  at 
Mary's  request,  laboured  to  effect  a  compromise. 
His  direct  interference  would   probably  have 
done  more   harm   than   good.    He  therefore 
judiciously  employed  the  agency  of  Rochester, 
who  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  non- 
jurors than  any  statcsmau  who  was  not  a  non- 
juror, and  of  Trevor,  who,  worthless  as  he  was, 
had  considerable  influence  with  the  High  Church 
party.   Sancroft  and  his  brethren  were  informed 
that,  if  they  would  consent   to  perform  their 
spiritual  duties,  to  ordain,  to  institute,  to  con- 
firm,  and   to   watch   over  the  faith  and  the 
morality  of  the  priesthood,  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from 
taking  the  oaths.    This  offer  was  imprudently 
liberal;  but  those  to  whom  it  was  made  could 
not  consistently  accept  it,  for  in  almost  every 
service  of  the  Church,  William  and  Mary  were 
designated  King  and  Quceu.    The  only  promise 
that  could  be  obtained  from  the  deprived  prelates 
was  that  they  would  live  quietly;   and  even 
a  former  promise  of  this  effect  had  not  been 
kept.    One  of  them  at  least  had  been  guilty 
of  treason  aggravated   by   impiety.    He  had, 
under  the  strong  fear  of  being  butchered  by 
the  populace,  declared   that  he  abhorred  the 
thought  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  France,  and 
had  invoked  God  to  attest  the  sincerity  of 
this  declaration.    Yet,  a  short  time  after,  he 
had  been  detected  in  plotting  to  bring  a  French 
army  into  England;   and  he  had    written  to 
St.  Germains   that  he  was  acting  in  concert 
with  his  brethren,  and  especially  with  Bancroft. 
The  Whige  called  loudly  for  severity.  Even 
the  Tory  counsellors  of  William  owned  that 
indulgence   had   been  carried  to  the  extreme 
point.    They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to 
mediate.    "  Will  you  and  your  brethren,"  said 
Trevor   to   Lloyd,   the    nonjuring   bishop  of 
Norwich,  "disown  all  connection  with  Doctor 
Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his 
letters  imputed  to  you  is  false?"  Lloyd  evaded 
the  question.    It  was  evident  that  forbearance 
had  only  emboldened  them.    Even  Cacrmarthcn 
and  Nottingham  declared  that  it  was  high  time 
to  fill  the  vacant  sees.    Tillotson  was  elevated 
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to  the  primacy,  to  the  mortification  of  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  who  refused  to  assist  at  the 
consecration.  The  new  archbishop  did  all  he 
could  to  avoid  an  honour  from  which  his  gentle 
nature  shrank,  and  which  was  rendered  pecu- 
tiarly  unenviable  by  the  temper  of  parties  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  times;  but  both  William 
and  Mary  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  his  good- 
ness and  ability,  and  they  would  not  hear  of  a 
refusal.  Cruel  and  cowardly  attacks  were  made 
upon  him  by  the  Jacobites  and  by  the  Non- 
jurors; amidst  all  of  which  he  preserved  an  out- 
ward serenity  while  yet  his  spirit  was  lacerated. 


should  be  transferred  from  James  to  William, 
while  the  former  should  remain  a  phantom 
king.  Such  conduct  is  an  additional  proof  and 
illustration  of  what  has  already  becu  remarked 
concerning  the  true  position  of  the  Seven  Bishops 
and  of  most  of  the  Anglican  clergy  relatively 
to  James  ami  his  plans. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  revive  the  polemical 
literature  of  the  period.  Hundreds  of  books 
and  pamphlets  were  issued  in  connexion  with 
the  controversy,  which  has  no  interest  for  general 
readers  in  modern  days,  and  which,  happily, 
could  not  arrest  the  onward  tide  of  events.  One 
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He  even  sought  to  placate  Bancroft,  and  to 
render  his  deposition  as  gentle  as  possible;  but 
the  ex-primate  refused  all  his  advances,  would 
not  see  him,  and  at  length  only  yielded  to  the 
semblance  of  force  in  quitting  the  palace.  He 
then  retired  to  bis  estate  in  Suffolk,  and  there 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  fomented  the 
Nonjnring  spirit,  and  did  his  utmost  to  perpet- 
uate schism  by  consecrating  Nonjnring  bishops: 
a  race  that  preserved  a  liugering  and  undignified 
existence  for  more  than  a  century.  Bancroft's 
temper  was  shewn  in  his  refusing  to  commune 
with  any  clergyman  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  With  such, 
bo  would  not  even  pray,  and  he  ma'le  no  dis- 
guise of  his  opinion  that  all  who  remained  in 
connexion  with  the  Established  Church  and 
who  submitted  to  the  new  onlcr  of  things  in- 
troduced by  the  Revolution  were  heathens  and 
outcasts.  Yet  Bancroft  had  schemed  for  a 
Regency,   by  which   the  whole  kingly  power 


of  the- 


plot,  however,  demands  notice, 
position  of  the  chief  actor. 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  duko  of  Marl- 
borough, was  first  brought  into  notice  through 
his  sister,  who  was  maid  of  honour  to  the 
duchess  of  York  and  who  became  one  of  James's 
mistresses.  Her  brother  was  a  man  of  un- 
doubted abilities  as  a  soldier,  which  he  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Flanders 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  but  his  be- 
setting sin  was  avarice,  and  to  gratify  this 
passion  he  was  ever  ready  to  sell  his  personal 
honour  and  to  sacrifice  his  friends  and  his 
country.  The  lustre  of  his  later  achievements, 
and  the  great  emoluments  and  dignities  bestowed 
upou  him  in  consequence,  have  done  much  to 
blind  posterity  to  his  demerits,  and  especially 
to  what  must  be  called  by  the  harsh  name  of 
treason;  for,  undoubtedly,  it  was  not  for  lack 
of  effort  in  a  contrary  direction  on  the  part 
of  Marlborough,  that  the  great  work  of  tho 
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Revolution  remains  to  this  day.  Lord  Macaulay 
observes, — "  Yet  this  man  has  been  canonised 
by  so  many  eminent  writers  that  to  speak  of 
him  as  he  deserves  may  seem  scarcely  decent.'* 
■Tames  had  created  him  a  baron,  and  treated 
him  in  all  respects  as  a  confidential  friend,  ami 
Churchill  betrayel  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  with  a  deliberate,  unbounded  treachery 
which  no  sophistry  can  excuse,  and  the  infamy 
r»f  which  cannot  be  palliated  even  by  the  known 
tnrpitnde  of  the  times.  He  abandoned  James, 
with'a  body  of  troops  whom  he  commanded; 
and  his  wife  was  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 


and  reparation;  and  that  not  only  had  he  been 
himself  converted,  but  he  had  also  converted 
the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchhills 
had,  with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly 
from  her  father's  palace;  and  now,  within  three 
years,  they  induced  her  to  copy  out  and  aign 
a  letter  expressing  her  deep  concern  for  his 
misfortunes  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone  for 
her  former  breach  of  duty.  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  effect  the  restoration  of  his 
old  master  in  the  best  possible  way,  without 
the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor, 


•i 


COSTfMB,  TIME  OF 

the  Princess  Anno  to  dcseit  her  father.  Vet 
no  sooner  had  William  and  Mary  accepted  the 
crown  than  Marlborough  commenced  an  intrigue 
with  some  of  the  .Tncobite  agent*  secreted  in 
the  metropolis,  and  he  contrived  to  impart 
information  of  contemplated  military  and  naval 
movements  which  the  French  court  turned  to 
i(ood  account.  Mr.  Hallam  !>ays, — "He betrayed 
and  abandoned  James  because  he  could  not  rise 
in  his  favour  without  a  sacrifice  that  he  did 
not  care  to  make:  he  abandoned  William  and 
betrayed  Kn^'lnnd  hecause  some  obstacles  stood 

yet  in  the  way  of  his  ambition         In  short, 

his  whole  life  was  such  a  picture  of  meanness 
ami  treachery,  that  one  must  rate  military 
services  very  high  indeed  to  preserve  any  esteem 
for  his  memory." 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the 
exiled  court  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had 
committed  was  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts; 
tbit  he  lived  only  fur  the  purpose  vl  repentance 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 

.  by  the  votes  of  the  Knglisli  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, ami  by  the  support  of  the  Kuglish  army. 
The  details  of  his  plan  are  not  known,  but  the 
outline  remains  in  a  most  interesting  paper 
written  by  James,  of  which  one  copy  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  among  the 
archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  partiality  shown  by  the  king  to  the  com- 
panions  of  liis  youth  was  the  favourite  theme 
of  the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative 
posts  in  his  household,  it  was  said,  with  the 
finest  manors  of  the  crown,  and  the  highest 
offices  in  the  army,  were  given  to  Dutchmen. 
That  it  would  have  been  wise  in  William  to 
exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his  natural 
foudness  for  his  own  country,  and  to  remunerate 
his  early  friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is 
perfectly  true;  but  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove 
that,  on  any  important  occasion  daring  h»8 
reign,  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Filmland  to 
thoae  of  the  United  Provinces.    The  English, 
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however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  tits  of 
jealousy  which  made  them  incapable  of  listening 
to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  those  (its 
came  ou  in  the  Autumn  of  1691.   The  antipathy 


TILT.OTSOy. 

to  the  Dntch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all 
classes,  ami  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  army.  Of  that  antipathy 
Marlborough  determined  to  avail  himself  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  assured  JameB,  of  effecting 
a  restoration.  The  temper  of  both  Houses 
was  such,  that  they  might  not  improbably  be 
induced  by  skilful  management  to  present  a 
joint  address  requesting  the  dismissal  of  nil 
foreigners.  Marlborough  undertook  to  move 
such  an  address  in  the  Lords;  and  apprehended 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  leading  member  ' 
to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the  Commons,  i 
If  William  did  not  yield  there  would  be  a 
rupture;  and  the  Parliament  would  bo  backed 
by  the  people.  Even  a  king  reigning  by  an 
hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  from  such  a 
contest;  but  to  one  whose  title  rested  on  aj 
resolution  of  Parliament  such  a  contest  must 
almost  necessarhy  be  fatal.  The  last  hope 
of  William  would  be  in  the  army,  which 
Marlborough  undertook  to  manage;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  could  have  per- 
formed this.  His  courage,  his  abilities,  his 
whining  manners,  the  splendid  success  of  bis 
career,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his  sordid 
vices,  a  favourite  with  his  brethren  in  arms. 
They  wcr«-  proud  of  having  one  countryman 
who  had  shown  that  he  wanted  nothing  but 
opportunity  to  vie  with  the  ablest  marshal  of 
France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more  disliked 
bj  the  troops  thau  by  the  nation  gem-rally.  | 


Had  Marlborough,  therefore,  aft-  r  securing 
the  co-operation  of  some  distinguished  officers, 
presented  himself  at  the  critical  moment  to 
those  regiments  which  he  had  led  to  victory 
in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  calling  on  them  to 
rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and 
to  drive  ont  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  think  that  the  call  would  have  been  obeyed. 
He  would  then  have  had  it  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  so  solemnly 
made  to  his  old  master.  Something  took  place 
which  led  some  of  the  most  devoted  frienus  of 
the  exiled  family  to  suspect  that  be  was  medi- 
ating a  second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the 
former  one.  They  were  afraid  that  if,  at  that 
moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Wil- 
liam, the  situation  of  James  would  be  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  Bo  strongly  did  thej 
suspect  the  duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  that 
they  not  only  refused  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
but  they  disclosed  it  to  Portland.  Thus,  the 
double  treason  brought  its  own  appropriate 
punishment.  James  required  Marlborough  to 
fulfil  his  secret  offer  and  to  come  openly  over 
to  him  with  his  soldiers;  but  Marlborough 
pleaded  that  the  scheme  was  not  yet  ripe,  aud 


meanwhile  sought  to  prepare  for  the  worst  by 
obtaining  a  promise  of  pardon  under  the  exiled 
king's  bond.  Yet  James  would  not  trust  him, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  perfidious 
apostates  would  have  gained  nothing  even  if 
Kugland  had  been  again  cursed  with  the  banished 
monarch. 

L  ite  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January, 
1692,   the  Ojieeu   had  a  painful  explanation 
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with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early  in  the  next  i 
morning,  Marlborough  was  informed  that  there 
was  no  farther  occasion  for  his  services,  and 
that  he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  ' 
royal  presence.  He  had  been  loaded  with  | 
honours,  and  with  what  he  loved  better, — riches. 
All  waa  at  once  taken  away.  Evelyn,  who 
hated  the  man,  and  who  took  the  very  worst 
view  of  the  case,  expresses  what  was  the 
common  belief  when  he  writes, — "Lord  Marl- 
borough, lieutenant-general  of  the  king's  army 
in  England,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  &c, 
dismissed  from  all  his  charges,  military  and 
other,  for  his  excessive  taking  of  bribes,  covct- 
oosness  and  extortion  on  all  occasions  from  his 
inferior  officers."  Lord  Basil  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  written  at  the 
moment  when  all  London  was  wondering  at  the 
sudden  disgrace,  says,—"  Everybody  make  their 
guesses  what  are  his  crimes.  Some  say  he  was 
endeavouring  to  breed  divisions  in  the  .army, 
and  to  make  himself  the  more  necessary,  besides 
his  endeavouring  to  make  an  ill  correspondence 
betwixt  the  Princess  and  the  court;  bnt  every- 
body have  their  different  thoughts."  Marl- 
borough's wife,  in  the  defence  of  her  conduct 
published  in  her  old  age,  insists  that  the  dis- 
grace proceeded  from  a  court  intrigue  and  the 
animosities  of  William's  favourites;  and  that  it 
was  mainly  intended  to  remove  her  from  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  was  constantly  differing 
with  the  king  and  her  sister  the  qneen.  Part, 
at  least,  of  the  truth  may  be  contained  in  these 
assertions.  As  the  Princess  Anne  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  husband  of  her  friend,  and  joined 
Lady  Marlborough  in  styling  the  great  William 
"a  Dutch  abortion,"  "a  monster,"  &c,  the 
quarrel  between  her  and  the  queen  became 
irreconcilable.  Lady  Marlborough  was  com- 
manded to  remove  from  the  palace  of  White- 
hall; and  thereupon  Anne,  dis  laining  to  con- 
tinue in  the  royal  residence,  removed  to  Sion 
Hill,  whence,  in  a  short  time,  she  repaired  to 
Berkeley  House,  which  became  her  permanent 
residence,  and  the  resort  of  all  who  were  friendly 
to  the  Marlboroughs  and  inimical  to  the  conrt. 
But  in  the  meanwhile,  on  the  5th  of  May,  of 
this  same  eventful  year,  1692,  Marlborough  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason.  The  defeat  of  the  Frenrh  fleet, 
in  the  great  battle  of  La  Hogne,  dissipated  the 
fears  of  invasion  and  of  civil  war  in  England. 
On  the  15th  of  .June  he  was  admitted  to  bail; 
but  on  the  28rd  of  that  month  his  own  name 
and  the  names  of  two  of  his  sureties,  Shrews- 
bury and  Halifax,  were  struck  out  of  the  list  of 
privy-councillors.  After  Borne  vehement  debates 


in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  king  terminated 
the  business  by  himself  discharging  Marlborough 
and  others  in  the  same  predicament  from  their 
recognizances;  and  ministers  were  exonerated 
by  a  bill  of  indemnity.  Marlborough  renewed 
his  intrigues  with  the  agents  of  James,  begging 
all  the  while  for  employment  from  William. 

On  March  6,  1692,  William  again  departed 
for  the  Continent,  not  knowing  that  at  the  very 
time  secret  preparations  were  being  made  in 
France  for  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Irish 
regiments  in  the  service  of  Louis,  aided  by  ten 
thousand  of  his  own  troops.  Eighty  men  of 
war  and  three  hundred  transports  were  ordered 
from  Brest  and  Toulon  for  the  conveyance  of 
these  forces,  and  Ushant  was  appointed  as  the 
rendezvous.  It  was  hoped  by  James  that  the 
English  fleet  would  side  with  him;  for  he  pre- 
sumed upon  the  complicity  of  some  traitors 
among  the  officers;  ignoring  the  fact  that  men 
who  professed  their  readiness  to  desert  to  him 
for  lucre  would  be  as  ready  to  abandon  him  for 
a  greater  bribe,  and  forgetting  the  outbreak  of 
popular  enthusiasm  only  two  years  before  when 
a  French  invasion  had  been  attempted  with 
ignominious  failure.  It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  maintain  the  secret  until  the  expedition  was 
actually  ready  to  embark,  and  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  known,  vigorous  measures  were  taken 
in  England  to  repel  it.  The  navy  was  equipped 
and  manned.  A  great  camp  was  assembled  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  militia  throughout  the 
kingdom  was  summoned.  All  along  the  southern 
coast  beacons  were  prepared,  and  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  gnard  against  the  threat- 
ened invasion. 

The  hopes  of  that  wretched  victim  of  his  own 
bigotry  and  violence  rested  less  on  the  loyalty 
of  his  former  subjects,  or  on  any  disaffection  to 
his  rival,  than  on  the  perfidious  conspiracy  of 
English  statesmen  and  admirals,  of  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  governors  of  towns,  and  on  a  French 
army  which  it  was  thought  an  ill-defended  and 
disunited  kingdom  would  be  incapable  to  resist. 
He  was  to  return,  not  as  his  brother  had  done, 
alone  and  unarmed,  strong  only  in  the  con- 
sentient voice  of  the  nation,  but  amidst  the 
bayonets  of  French  auxiliaries.  These  were  the 
pledges  of  future  just  and  constitutional  rule 
invoked  by  these  patriotic  Jacobites.  Happily,  the 
love  of  arbitrary  power,  burning  unextinguished 
amidst  exile  and  disgrace,  would  not  permit 
.lames  to  promise  those  securities  which  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  adherents  required.  In  the 
Declaration  issued  from  St.  Oermains  in  1692, 
there  was  so  little  acknowledgment    of  error; 
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so  lew  promises  of  security;  so  many  exceptions 
from  the  offered  amnesty,  (even  excepting  "the 
fishermen  and  ^all  others  who  offered  personal 
indignities  to  us  at  Feversham,")  that  the  wiser 
of  his  partisans  in  England  insinuated  that  it 
was  not  authentic.  This  folly,  with  the  virulence 
of  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  must  have  done  harm 
to  bis  cause.  He  published  another  Declaration 
in  the  next  year  at  the  earnest  request  of  some 
of  his  adherents,  in  which  he  held  forth  some 
specific  assurances  of  consenting  to  a  limitation 
of  his  prerogative.  But  no  reflecting  man  could 
avoid  perceiving  that  such  promises,  wrung  from 
his  distress,  were  illusory  and  insincere;  that  in 
the  exultation  of  triumphant  loyalty,  even 
without  the  sword  of  the  Gaul  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  despotism,  those  who  dreamed  of  a 
conditional  restoration  and  of  fresh  guarantees 
for  civil  liberty,  would  find,  like  the  Pres- 
byterians of  1660,  that  it  became  them  rather 
to  be  anxious  about  their  own  pardon,  and  to 
receive  it  as  a  signal  boon  of  the  king's 
clemency.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  of 
James'  incorrigible  obstinacy  seems  gradually 
to  have  conviuced  the  disaffected  that  no  hope 
for  the  nation  or  for  themselves  could  be  drawn 
from  his  restoration.  His  connexions  with  the 
treacherous  counsellors  of  William  grew  weaker; 
and  even  before  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  it  was 
evident  that  the  aged  bigot  could  never  wield 
again  the  sceptre  he  had  thrown  away.  The  i 
scheme  of  assassinating  William,  which  some  of 
James's  desperate  zealots  devised,  (without  his 
privity,  as  may  charitably  and  even  reasonably 
be  supposed,)  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests 
of  that  faction.  It  was  instantly  seen  that  the 
murmurs  of  malcontent  Whigs  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  disaffection  of  Jacobites.  The 
nation  resounded  with  an  indignant  cry  against 
the  atrocious  conspiracy.  An  association  ab- 
juring the  title  of  James,  and  pledging  the  sub- 
scribers to  revenge  the  king's  death,  (after  the 
model  of  that  in  the  reign  of  KJizabeth,)  was 
signed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  gen- 
erally throughout  the  kingdom.  The  adherents 
of  the  exiled  family  dwindled  into  so  powerless 
a  minority  that  they  could  make  no  opposition 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  1701,  and  did  not 
recover  an  efficient  character  as  a  party  till 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing  reign. 

Before  the  iuvading  force  left  the  French 
shores,  the  fleets  of  England  and  of  Holland 
had  united,  to  the  number  of  ninety  sail, 
manned  by  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  the 
lineBt  seamen.  Then  ensued,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  the  famous  naval  battle  of  La  Hoglie. 


After  a  hard  and  doubtful  couflict  during  five 
hours,  the  French  began  to  draw  off,  but  the 
allied  fleets  pressed  after  them,  and  the  retreat 
became  a  flight.  Some  of  the  largest  French 
ships  reached  Cherbourg  and  the  Bay  of  La 
Rogue,  where  they  were  drawn  up  in  shallow 
water  under  the  protection  of  the  land  batteries, 
but  they  were  attacked  by  the  boats'  crews  and 
burned,  and  other  damage  was  done  to  the 
transports  within  sight  of  the  French  camp  and 
within  range  of  their  guns.  This  was  the  first 
great  check  that  had  been  given  to  the  arms 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  the  first  great  victory 
gained  by  the  English  over  the  French  since 
the  Battle  of  Agincourt;  and  it  aroused  the 
people  to  a  frenzy  of  delight;  for  their  island 
was  once  more  safe  from  the  threats  of  hostile 
invasion.  In  London  and  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces the  joy  was  universal,  and  the  queen 
and  her  advisers  resolved  to  6how  all  honour 
to  the  victorious  fleet  on  its  return  to  Ports- 
month.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  bnilding 
which  had  been  commenced  at  Greenwich  by 
Charles  II.  should  be  forthwith  completed,  to 
form  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

While  England  was  thus  agitated,  first  by 
the  dread  of  an  invasion,  and  then  by  joy  at 
the  deliverance  wrought  by  the  vulour  of  her 
seamen,  important  events  were  taking  place  on 
the  Continent.  The  king  had  arrived  at  the 
Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make  his  arrange, 
mi  nts  for  the  approaching  campaign.  The  pro- 
spect before  him  was  gloomy.  The  coalition  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief,  had, 
during  some  months,  been  in  danger  of  disso- 
lution. By  what  strenuous  exertions  and  in- 
genious expedients,  and  blandishments,  ami 
bribes,  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  soma 
of  his  allies  from  throwing  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  France,  can  be  but  imperfectly  known. 
The  fullest  and  most  authentic  record  of  the 
labours  and  sacrifices  by  which  he  kept  together, 
during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  fainthearted  and 
jealous  potentates,  is  to  be  found  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  Heiusius,  the  Grand  Pensionary 
of  Holland.  "  lie  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts  for 
which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified;  and,  in 
those  parts,  his  success  was  imperfect.  As 
sovereign  of  England,  he  showed  abilities  ami 
virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honourable  mention 
in  history;  but  his  deficiencies  were  great.  He 
was  to  the  last  a  stranger;  cold,  reserved,  never 
in  good  spirits,  never  at  his  ease.  His  kingdom 
was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  English  palaces 
were  prisons.    He  was  always  counting  the 
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■lays  which  must  elapse  b-forc  he  should  again  '  but  the  magnanimous  and  unconquerable  soul 


see  the  land  of  liis  li'rtli,  the  clipped  trees,  the 
wings  of  the  innumerable  windmills,  the  nests 
of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables,  ami  the  long 
lines  of  painteil  villas  reflected  in  the  sleeping 
canals.  lie  took  no  paiiiB  to  hide  the  pre- 
ference which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for 
bis  early  friends;  and,  therefore,  though  ho 
rendered  great  services  to  our  country,  be  did 
not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As  a  genera!  in  the 
fieM,  strain,  he  showed  rare  courage  and  capacity; 
but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician, 
inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries,  who, 
in  general  powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  tx> 
him.  The  business  for  which  be  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubled  whether 
he  evwr  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  con- 
ducting those  great  negotiations  on  which  the 
Welfare  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  depends. 
His  skill  in  this  department  of  politics  was 
never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally 
proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  1692.  There  were  moments 
when  he  felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when  his 
spirits  sank,  when  his  patience  wearied  out, 
and  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke 
forth.  'I  cannot,'  he  wrote,  'offer  a  sug- 
gestion without  being  met  l>y  a  demand  fur 
a  subsidy.'  'I  have  refused  point-blank,'  he 
wrote,  on  another  occasion,  when  be  had 
been  importuned  for  money.  'It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  States -General  anil  England 
can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole 
defence  of  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  cost  of  the  naval  war.  If  our  allies 
can  do  nothing  for  themselves,  the  sooner  the 
alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  better.'  But,  after 
every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill  humour, 
he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put 
a  strong  curb  on  his  temper.    Weak,  mean, 


of  William.  Mis-taken  in  some  parts  of  his 
domestic  policy,  nnsnited  by  some  failings  of 
his  character  for  the  English  nation,  it  is  still 
to  his  superiority  in  virtue  and  energy  over  all 
her  own  natives  in  that  age,  that  England  is 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  her  honour  and 
liberty;  not  at  the  crisis  only  of  the  revolution, 
but  through  the  difficult  period  that  elapsed  until 
the  Peace  of  Ilyswick.  A  war  of  nine  years, 
generally  unfortunate,  unsatisfactory  in  its  results, 
carried  on  at  a  cost  unknown  to  former  times, 
amidst  the  decay  of  trade,  the  exhausting  of 
resources,  the  decline  as  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe,  of  population  itself,  was  the  festering 
wound  that  turned  a  people's  gratitude  into 
factiousness  and  treachery.  It  was  easy  to 
excite  the  national  prejudices  against  campaigns 
in  Flanders,  especially  when  so  unsuccessful,  and 
to  inveigh  against  the  neglect  of  our  maritime 
j)ower.  Yet,  unless  we  could  have  been  secure 
against  invasion,  which  Louis  would  infallibly 
have  attempted,  had  not  his  whole  force  been 
occupied  by  the  grand  alliance,  and  which,  in 
the  feeble  condition  of  our  navy  and  commerce, 
at  one  time  could  not  have  been  impracticable, 
the  defeats  of  Steinkirk  and  Landen  might 
probably  have  been  sustained  at  home.  The 
war  of  1689,  and  the  great  confederacy  of 
Europe,  which  William  alone  could  animate 
with  any  steadiness  and  energy,  were  most  evi- 
dently and  undeniably  the  means  of  preserving 
the  independence  of  England.  That  danger, 
which  has  sometimes  been  in  our  countrymen's 
mouths  with  little  meaning,  of  becoming  a 
province  to  France,  was  then  close  and  actual; 
for  I  hold  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
to  he  but  another  expression  for  that  ignominy 
and  servitude."  (Const.  History,  ii.  296.) 

While  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  was  being 
fought,  Louis  was  besieging  Namur;  the  French 


false,  selfish,  as  too  many  of  the  confederates  I  army,  under  Luxembourg,  being  in  such  over- 
were,  it  was  only  by  their  help  that  he  could  [  whelming  force  that  the  allies  under  William 


accomplish  what  he  had  from  his  youth  up 
considered  as  his  mission.  If  they  abandoned 
him,  France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival 


could  render  no  resistance  to  the  besieged,  and 
the  place  had  to  capitulate,  as  Mods  had  done; 
hut  the  tidings  of  the  naval  loss  more  than 


in  Europe.  Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  |  counterbalanced  the  triumph  occasioned  by  the 


he  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  He 
set  himself  therefore  to  surmount  some  difficulties 
and  to  evade  others."  (Macaulay,  Hist.  iv.  264.) 

Mr.  Uallam  remarks  upon  these  circum- 
stances:— "Amidst  these  scenes  of  dissension 
and  disaffection,  and  amidst  the  public  losses 
and  decline  which   aggravated  them,  we  have 

scarce  any  object  to  contemplate  with  pleasure. 
Hl«tnry  of  Rnglawt.  HI. 


capture  of  Namur.  On  the  third  of  August, 
William  resolved  to  force  a  battle  at  Steinkirk, 
but  the  only  result  was  that  each  side  retained 
its  own  position,  after  a  loss  on  the  part  of 
each  of  seven  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 

The  enormous  expenses  of  these  campaigns 
imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  England,  and  the 
great  increase  in  taxation  gave  rise  to  the 
National  Debt.    The  Statute  under  which  this 

SO 
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commenced  was  pawed  in  January,  1698,  and  is 
entitled, — "An  Act  for  granting  to  their  majesties 
certain  rates  and  duties  of  excise  upon  beer, 
ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  securing  certain 
recommences  and  advantages  in  the  said  Act 
mentioned  to  such  persons  as  shall  voluntarily 
advance  the  sum  of  ten  hundred  thousand 
ponnds  towards  carrying  on  the  war  against 
France."  The  million  of  money  was  soon  sub- 
scribed, for  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
was  flourishing,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  taxes, 
and  thcro  was  considerable  unemployed  capital, 
the  owners  of  which  were  ready  to  lend  upon 
the  security  of  the  State.  In  the  following  year 
the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  on  the  con- 
dition of  lending  a  sum  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  principal  could  not  be 
demanded  by  the  lenders,  although  the  borrowers 
had  the  privilege  of  paying  it  off.  The  system 
of  borrowing  went  on  for  three  years,  until  at 
the  Peace  of  Rye  wick,  in  lf»97,  the  National 
Debt  amounted  to  twenty-one  millions  and  a 
half.  Yet,  so  strong  was  the  objection  to  the 
continuance  of  the  system,  that  during  the  next 
reign  the  debt  was  reduced  to  sixteen  millions, 
although  the  country  was  engaged  in  a  costly 
war  for  more  than  five  years.  Half  a  century 
later  the  sum  had  arisen  to  seventy-five  millions, 
and  the  opinion  was  confidently  expressed  that 
if  over  it  reached  one  hundred  millions,  the 
nation  must  become  bankrupt.  That  amount 
was  exceeded  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  and  it  continued  to  increase  until 
at  the  close  of  the  great  war  of  1815,  it  had 
risen  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one  millions. 
On  March  31,  1868,  it  stood  at  £741,190,828. 

Among  the  other  measures  of  that  session 
were  the  abolition  of  the  press  restrictions  and 
of  the  office  of  licenser;  and  the  passing  of  a 
Bill  for  Triennial  Parliaments,  which  William 
at  first  vetoed,  but  consented  to  in  the  following 
year.  In  March,  1693,  he  again  went  to  the 
Hague,  and  thence  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  allied  army  near  Louvain,  to  prevent  an 
approach  of  the  French  upon  Liege  or  Brussels. 
Luxembourg  made  a  feint,  in  order  to  divide 
William's  army,  and  on  July  29,  the  Battle  of 
Landen,  or  of  Neerwinden,  was  fought,  but 
without  decisive  results.  Worse  than  this,  the 
rich  Smyrna  fleet  of  English  and  Dutch  merchant- 
men was  intercepted  by  the  French  with  con- 
siderable loss  ami  damage;  but  withal,  signs 
were  not  lacking  that  Louis  was  becoming  tired 
of  the  war,  and  that  he  was  inclined  to  make 
some  concessions  in  order  to  end  it. 

Among  the  changes  consequent   upon  the 
Ling's  return  wiw  the  initiation  of  the  system 


of  government   by   party,   so  as  to   put  an 
end,  if  possible,  to  the  mutual  jealousy  and 
haired  among  leading  members  of  the  admin- 
istration, some  of  whom  were  Whigs,  and  some 
Tories.    Like  all  English  constitutional  changes, 
this  was  a  growth,  rather  than  a  violent  and 
sudden  revulsion.    Of  the  leading  ministers  of 
that  day,  Somers  deserves  particular  notice,  on 
account  of  his  high  character  and  abilities.  The 
proioise  given  by  him  at  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  had  been  amply  fulfilled,  and  he  had 
rendered   signal   service  in    that   great  crisis 
which  established  the  government  of  England 
upon  the  basis  of  law.    Shortly  after  the  acces- 
s'u  n  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.    Bnrnet  says,  that  in   the  warm 
debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  on  the 
Bill  respecting  the  recognition  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  the  validity  of  the  new  settlement  of 
the  government,  it  was  strongly  objected  by  the 
Tories  that  the  Convention,  not  being  summoned 
by  the  king's  writ,  had  no  legal  sanction;  and 
that  Somen?  distinguished  himself  by  the  spirited 
and  able  manner,  in  which   ho  answered  the 
objection.    "He  spoke,"   says  Burnet,  "with 
such  seal  and  such  an  ascendant  of  authority 
that  none  were  prepared  to  answer  it;  so  that 
the  Bill  passed  without  more  opposition."  This 
was  a  great  service  done  in  a  very  critical  time, 
and  contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  Somen.* 
character.    In  April,  1692,  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  the  month  of  March  following 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  This 
lust  appointment,  though  he  was  not  yet  raised 
to  the  peerage,  removed  him  both  from  West- 
minster Hall  and  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
"All  the  people,"  says  Burnet,  "were  now  grown 
w<ary  of  the  Great  Seal  being  in  commission: 
it  made  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  to  be  both 
more  dilatory  and  more  expensive:  and  there 
were  such  exceptions  made  to  the  decrees  of  the 
commissioners,  that  appeals  were  brought  against 
most  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  reversed. 
Sir  John  Somers  had  now  got  great  reputation, 
both  in  his  post  of  attorney-general  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  so  the  king  gave  him  the 
Great  Seal.    He  was  very  learned  in  his  own 
profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learning  in 
other  professions, — in  divinity,  philosophy,  and 
history.    He  had  a  great  capacity  for  business, 
with  an  extraordinary  temper;  for  he  was  fair 
and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  bis 
post;   so   that   he  bad  all   the  patience  and 
softness,  as  well  as  the  justness   and  equity, 
becoming  a  great  magistrate.    He  had  always 
agreed  in  his  notions  with  the  WhigB,  and  had 
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studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts  of  the 
king,  and  to  a  greater  confidence  in  him." 

A  domestic  calamity  was  impending  over  the 
English  conrt.  The  small-pox  was  raging  in 
London,  and  Bnrnet  says  that  thousands  died 
of  the  horrible  disease.  Qneen  Mary  was  seized 
by  it,  and  died  on  December  28,  1G94,  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  her  age.  All  parties  testi- 
fied to  the  excellence  of  her  character  and  to 
the  blamelessness  of  her  life.  Burnet,  the 
Whig,  says, — 11  She  was  the  most  universally 
lamented  princess,  and  deserved  the  best  to  be 
so,  of  any  in  our  age  or  in  our  history;"  and 
Evelyn,  the  Tory,  writes, — "She  was  such  an 
admirable  woman,  abating  for  taking  the  crown 
without  a  more  due  apology,  as  does,  if  pos- 
sible, outdo  the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth." 
The  king,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  her, 
ami  whose  high  qualities  were  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  her,  was  plunged  into  great  distress. 
During  her  illness  he  called  Burnet  into  his 
closet,  and  gave  free  vent  to  his  overwhelming 
sorrow.  "  He  burst  into  tears,"  says  the  bishop, 
"and  cried  out  that  there  was  no  hope,  and 
that,  from  the  happiest,  he  was  now  going  to 
be  the  most  miserable  creature  upon  earth.  He 
said,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  marriage, 
ho  had  never  known  one  single  fault  in  her; 
there  was  a  worth  in  her  which  nobody  knew 

besides  himself       The  king's  affliction  for  her 

death  was  as  great  as  it  was  just;  it  was  greater 
than  those  who  knew  him  best  thought  his  temper 
capable  of:  he  went  beyond  all  bounds  in  it: 
during  her  sickness  he  was  in  an  agony  that 
amazed  us  all,  fainting  often,  and  breaking  out 
into  most  violent  lamentations:  when  she  died, 
his  spirits  sunk  so  low,  that  there  was  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  was  following  her; 
for  some  weeks  after  he  was  so  little  master  of 
himself  that  he  was  not  capable  of  minding 
business  or  of  seeing  company."  But  faction 
would  not  respect  this  deep-seated  grief.  The 
decease  of  Mary,  as  she  left  no  issue,  terminated 
all  claim  of  her  husbaud  to  the  crown,  in  the 
eyes  of  that  part  of  the  nation  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  his  government  by  the  semblance 
of  hereditary  right  in  her  participation  of  the 
throne.  To  stir  directly  for  the  restoration  of 
James  was  too  daring  and  hopeless  a  measure 
even  for  the  most  determined  of  the  Jacobites; 
but  that  party  pretended  that,  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  the  Protestant  Princess  Anne  ought 
to  be  called  to  the  throne;  and  by  degrees  the 
great  body  of  the  Tories  took  up  this  notion. 
By  means  of  the  great  and  wise  Soniers,  Anne 
was  dt'Uched    from    the  machinations  of  this  \ 


faction,  and  reconciled  with  William,  who  gave 
her  the  greater  part  of  her  deceased  sister'* 
jewels. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Political  Corruption.    New  Parliament.  Finan- 
cial condition  of  Kngland.    Bubble  Companies. 
Depreciated  currency.     Clipping.     Effects  ujton 
Wages  and  Trade.    lle-roiruuje  Bill. 
a.d.  1695. 

The  decease  of  Mary  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  the  Jacobite  court  at  St.  Germains, 
for  it  was  fondly  expected  that  William  could 
not  long  retain  his  position  without  tin-  popular 
partner  of  his  throne.  The  event  proved  that 
his  position  was  never  more  secure,  and  his 
reign  was  even  more  prosperous  and  more 
tranquil  after  the  death  of  Mary  than  it  had 
been  during  her  life.  For  some  weeks  he 
remained  in  seclusion,  a  prey  tn  sorrow  the 
more  intense  as  it  had  seized  upon  one  whose 
nature  was  slow  to  trust  and  slow  to  love,  but 
who  trusted  and  loved  with  his  whole  soul  when 
he  had  once  chosen  a  friend.  At  length  he 
forced  himself  to  confront  the  duties  of  his 
station,  although  in  his  first  letter  to  his  friend 
Heinsius  ho  wrote, — "I  feel  myself  to  he  no 
longer  fit.  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try- 
to  do  my  duty,  and  I  hope  that  God  will 
strengthen  me."  Gradually  he  recovered  his 
serenity,  aud  addressed  himself  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  great  Work.  Tin'  Houses  of  Par- 
liament testified  their  profound  sympathy  and 
loyalty,  not  more  by  their  formal  addresses 
than  by  diligently  prosecuting  the  work  of  wise 
and  wholesome  legislation,  and  by  resolving  to 
sustain  the  kinij  in  his  measures. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  among  the 
miserable  legacies  inherited  from  the  K.-stora- 
tion  period  there  was  wide-spread  political  cor- 
ruption, involving  scandals  that  loudly  called 
for  redress.  To  put  an  end  to  official  pecula- 
tion and  6inecurism  was  not  the  work  of  a  day, 
nor  was  this  evil  wholly  eradicated  at  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  one  now  under  review; 
but  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Session  of  the  early  part  of  1095,  showed  a 
determination  to  apply  the  amputating  knife 
and  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  cut  awjty  the 
gangrene.  One  of  their  number,  who  was 
secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  receiving  a  bribe  from  a  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  who  hail  been  in  danger  of  beinij 
cashiered,   for  appropriating  money  provided 
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for  the  quarters   of   hiR  soldiers.     Sir   .lolm  i  thousand  pounds  on  behalf  of  tho  EaRt  India 


Trevor,  tho  Speaker,  was  also  proved  to  have 
received  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  guineas  from 
the  Corporation  of  London,  to  lend  his  aid  in 
securing  tho  enactment  of  a  privat"  Hill ;  and 
ho  was  iloninod  to  tho  infamy  of  putting  from 
tho  ohair  a  question  an  to  whether  he  had 
boon  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour, 
and  of  having  to  declare  that  the  AjV8  had  it; 
on  which  ho  was  expelled  the  House  and 
another  Speaker  was  chosen.  Tho  East  India 
Company  had  grown  to  bo  an  immense  trading 
corporation,  possessed  of  enormous  means  and 
capable  of  wielding  vast  influence  ;  and  in  order 


I,f»ni>  soMKNs. 

to  secure  a  continuance  ami  an  extension  of 
did  monopolies,  had  scattered  largesses  by  way 
i.f  bribes  among  tho  courtiers  and  tho  legis- 
lators. Eighty -seven  thousand  pounds  had 
been  thus  distributed  during  the  years  lOU.'J 
and  100-1.  Cook,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany and  member  for  Colchester,  who  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  this  wide-spread 
system  of  corruption,  at  first  refused  to  answer 
any  inquiries,  but  a  Hill  was  passed  compelling 
him  to  do  so  under  severe  penalties.  A 
searching  examination  was  instituted,  and  at 
length  the  Commons  impeached  the  duke  of 
Lords,  President  of  the  Council,  (the  Dauby  of 
former  times,)  charging  him  with  receiving  a 
bribe  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  guineas  fur 
the  purpose  nf  procuring  for  the  Company  a 
charter  of  confirmation.  Of  his  guilt  there  can 
be  no  moral  doubt,  but  one  link  in  the  chain 
(if  evidence  Was  wanting,  through  the  absence 
uf  n  confidential  servant  of  the  duke's,  and  the 
impeachment  wns  dropped  with  the  dissolution 
ol  Parliament.    Portland  had  been  off  red  fifty 


Company,  but  he  disdainfully  rejected  the 
cosily  h  i  be. 

On  the  Continent,  success  was  about  to  crown 
the  energy  and  perseverance  (,f  William.  Luxem- 
bourg was  dead;  and  the  French  commanders, 
with  the  exception  of  liouflicrs,  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  great  military  skill.  William  resolved 
to  attempt  the  re-captnre  of  Namur,  in  Bel- 
gium, which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Vauban.  The  siege  was  begun  on  the  first  of 
July,  10U5,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August 
the  French  garrison  surrendered.  This  was 
the  first  signal  success  achieved  by  the  allies, 
and  it  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm.  When  the 
king  returned  to  England,  in  October,  and  set 
forth  on  a  royal  progress  through  the  Midland 
and  Northern  counties,  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
One  object  of  this  journey,  which  lasted  for  six 
weeks,  was  to  influence  the  impending  elections 
for  the  new  Parliament;  not  by  the  direct  and 
open  means  which  the  two  preceding  reigns  had 
made  so  familiar,  but  by  the  mere  enthusiasm 
evoked  by  the  presence  of  the  king  and  court. 
The  result  was  a  decided  majority  for  the  gov- 
ernment. One  measure  of  pressing  importance 
awaited  the  careful  consideration  of  the  new 
FjOi.osl.-it  lire. 

"During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Thousands  of  busy 
men  found  every  Christmas  that,  after  the 
expenses  of  the  year's  housekeeping  had  been 
defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surpluf 
remained:  and  how  that  surplus  was  to 
be  employed  wi.s  a  question  of  some  diffi- 
culty. In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  sur- 
plus, at  something  more  than  three  per  cent, 
on  the  best  security  that  has  ever  been  known 
in  the  world,  is  the  work  of  a  few  minutes, 
Rut  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  r.  tired  merchant,  who  had  saved 
some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  them 
safely  and  profitably,  was  often  greatly  em- 
barrassed. Three  generations  earlier,  a  man 
who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  profession, 
generally  purchased  real  property  or  lent  his 
savings  on  mortgage.  Rut  the  number  of  acres 
in  the  kingdom  had  remained  the  same;  and 
the  value  of  those  acres,  though  it  hail  greatly 
increased,  had  by  no  means  increased  so  fast 
as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  w as  seeking 
for  employment.  Many  too  wished  to  put  their 
money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of 
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property  which  could  be  more  readily  trans- 
ferred thau  a  house  or  a  field.    A  capitalist 
might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on  personal  security ; 
but,  if  he  did  so,  he  run  a  great  risk  of  tuning 
interest  and  principal.    There  were  a  few  joint 
stock  companies,  UIMOIig  wliich  the  East  India 
Company  held  the  foremost  place;  but  the  dc- 
maiid  for  the  stock  of  such  companies  was  far 
greater  than  the  supply.    Indeed,  the  cry  for  a 
new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by  I 
persons  who  had    found    difficulty   in  placing  I 
their  saviugs  at  iut>-rest  on  good  security.    Ho  \ 
great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice  of  | 
hoarding  was  common.    We  are  toll  I  thut  the  , 


crowd  of  companies,  every  one  of  wliich  con- 
fidently hell  out  to  subscribers  the  hope  of 
immense  gains,  sprang  into  existence:  tho 
Insurance  Company,  the  Paper  Company,  the 
Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com- 
pany, the  Class  Dottle  Company,  the  Alum 
Company,  the  lily  the  Coal  Company,  the  Sword- 
blade  Company.  Then-  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings 
for  all  the  parlours  of  the  middle  class  and  for 
all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There  was 
a  Copper  Company  which  proposed  to  explore 
the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope 
that  they  would  prove  not  lc*6  valuable  than 


UUKAT  SKA!.  OF  WILLIAM  III. 


father  of  Pope  the  poet,  who  retired  from  busi- 
ness in  the  City  about  the  time  of  the  Devolu- 
tion, carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country  a  strong 
box  containing  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
and  took  out  from  time  to  time  what  was 
required  for  household  expenses,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  was  not  »  solitary 
case.  At  present,  the  quantity  of  coin  which 
is  hoarded  by  private  persons  is  so  small  that 
it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make  no  perceptible 
addition  to  the  circulation.  Hut,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Thirl,  all  the 
greatest  writers  on  currency  wi  re  of  opinion 
that  a  very  considerable  mas*  of  gold  ami 
silver  was  hidden  in  secret  drawers  and  behind 
wainscots. 

"  The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
was  that  a  crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and 
absurd,  honest  ami  knavish,  employed  them- 
selves in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  employ- 
ment of  redudant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year 
1688,  that  the  word  'stockjobber'  was  first  heard 
Ll  Loudon.    In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a 


those  of  l'dtosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company 
which  undertook  to  bring  up  precious  effects 
from  shipwrecked  vessels,  ami  which  announced 
that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful 
machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armour. 
In  front  of  the  helmet  was  u  huge  ultiss  eye 
like  that  of  a  cyclop ;  and  out  of  the  crest  Went 
a  pipe  through  which  the  air  was  to  be 
admitted.  The  whole  process  was  exhibited 
on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  hue  holies 
were  invited  to  the  show,  were  hospitably 
regaled,  and  Were  delighted  by  seeing  the 
divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river 
and  return  laden  with  >  Id  iron  and  ship's 
tackle.  There  was  a  Creenland  Fishing  Com- 
pany which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch 
whalers  and  herring  busses  out  of  the  Northern 
Ocean •  There  was  a  Tanning  Company  wliich 
promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to  the  best 
that  was  brought  froui  Turkey  or  Russia. 
There  was  a  society  which  undertook  the  office 
of  giving  gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low 
terms,  and  which  assumed  the  sounding  name 
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of  tin'  |{..yal  Academies  Company.  In  r  pun- 
pons  advertisement  it  was  announced  that  the 

di  recti  is  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every 
branch  uf  knowledge,  and  wire  about  to  iMUfl 
twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty  shillings 
each.  There  was  to  be  a  lottery:  two  thousand 
prizes  were  to  be  drawn,  ami  the  fortunate 
holders  of  the  prizes  were  to  be  taught,  at  the 
charge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigonometry, 
heraldry,  japanning,  fortification,  bookkeeping 
and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.  Bomo  of 
these  companies  look  large  mansions  and  printed 
their  advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others, 
less  ostentatious,  were  content  with  ink,  and 
met  at  coffeehouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and  Uarra- 
v/ay's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers, 
buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings 
of  proprietors.  Time  bargains  soon  came  into 
fashion.  Extensive  combinations  were  formed, 
and  monstrous  fables  were  circulated  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the  price  of 
shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first 
time  those  phenomena  with  which  a  long 
experience  has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania,  of 
which  the  symptoms  were  essentially  the  same 
with  those  of  the  mania  of  1720,  of  the  mania 
of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1815,  seized  the 
public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  con- 
tempt for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  which  are 
the  proper  reward  of  industry,  patience,  and 
thrift,  spread  through  society.  The  spirit  of 
the  cogging  dicers  of  Whitcfriars  took  posses- 
sion of  the  grave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens 
of  Trades,  Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much 
easier  and  much  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  a 
lying  prospectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  to 
persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends 
could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  to 
part  with  five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imagi- 
nary wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid  guineas, 
than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well-chosen  cargo 
for  Virginia  or  the  Levant.  Every  day  some 
new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  rose 
buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst,  and  was  for- 
gotten." (Maeaulay,  iv.  820.) 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  coin  had 
been  struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Elward  I.  had  invited  hither 
skilful  artists  from  Florence,  which,  in  his  time, 
was  to  London  what  London,  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  During 
many  generations,  the  methods  thus  introduced 
continued  to  be  employed  with  little  alierat -'on. 
The  metal  was  divided  with  shears,  and  was 
afterwards  shaped  and  stamp,  d  by  the  hammer. 


In  these  operations  much  was  left  to  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  workman.     It  necessarily  hap- 
pened that  some  pieces  contained  a  little  more 
and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just  quantity  of 
silver;  few  pieces  were  exactly  round;  and  the 
rims  were  not  milled  or  marked*    Rogues  soon 
discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  ono  of  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In 
the  rci-n  of  Elizabeth  if   had   bees  enacted 
that  clippers  should  bo  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason.     The  practice  of  paring  down 
money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so 
cheeked;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion, people  began  to  observe  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crowns,  half-crowns,  and  shillings 
in  circulation  were  thus  mutilated.     A  great 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  coining  was  sug- 
gested.   A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded the  human    hand,  was   set   up  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  was  worked  by  horses; 
though  it  would  doubtless  be   considered  by 
modern  engineers  as  a  rude  and  feeble  machine. 
The  pieces  which  it  produced,  however,  were 
among  the  best  in  Europe.    It  was  not  easy 
to  counte  rfeit  them;  and,  as  their  shape  was 
exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were  inscribed 
with  a  legend  ,  clipping  was  not  to  be  appre- 
hended.   The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled 
coins  were  to  pass  current  together.  The  finan- 
ciers of  that  age  expected  that  the  new  money, 
which  was  excellent,  would  soon  displace  the 
old  money  which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  com- 
mon sense  would  suggest  that,  when  the  state 
treats  perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal 
value,  the  perfect  coin  will  not  drive  the  light 
coin  out  of  circulation,  but  will  itself  be  driven 
out.    A  clipped  crown  went  as  far  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a  milled  crown; 
but  the  latter,  as  soon  a6  it  had  been  flung 
into  the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel, 
became  much  more  valuable   than  the  former. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  anticipated  that 
the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only 
market  in  which  they  could  fetch  the  same  price 
as  the  superior  pieces,  and  that  these  would 
take  some  form  or  fly  to  6omc  place  in  which 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  their  superiority. 
The  politicians  of  that  age,  however,  generally 
overlooked  these  very  obvious  considerations. 
They  marvelled  that   everybody  should   be  so 
perverse  as  to  use  light  money  in  preference  to 
good  money.    In  other  words,  they  marvelled 
that   nobody  chose  to  pay    twelve    ounces  of 
silver  when  ten  would  serve  the  turn.  Fresh 
waggon  loads  of  choice  money  came  forth  from 
the  mill,  and  vanished  as  fast  as  they  appeared. 
Orcat  masses  of  silver  were  melted  down,  and 
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most  of  the  new  coin  was  exported  orhonrdcrl; 
but  scarcely  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  till  of 
a  shop,  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer 
carried  home  from  the  market  or  the  fair.  In 
the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  Exchequer  the 
milled  money  did  not  exceed  ten  shillings  in  a 
hundred  pounds.  A  writer  of  that  age  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum  of 
thirty-five  pounds,  received  only  a  sinylo  half- 
crown  in  milled  silver.  It  whs  computed  in 
l»>95,  that  of  tho  various  coinages  of  Elizabeth, 
of  James  I.,  and  of  Charles  I.,  five  millions  in 
nominal  vulue  were  in  circulation,  with  about 
half  a  million  of  later  coinages ;  but  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  was  clipped  and  the 
shears  were  constantly  at  work.  The  coiners 
too  multiplied  and  prospered;  for  the  worse  the 
current  money  became,  the  uiore  easily  was  it 
imitated.  During  more  than  thirty  years  this 
evil  had  gone  on  increasing  until  it  had  at 
length  become  an  insupportable  curse  to  the 
country.  To  no  purpose  were  the  rigorous 
laws  against  coining  and  clipping  rigorously 
executed.  At  every  session  that  was  held  at 
the  Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  were  made. 
Hurdles,  with  four,  five,  and  even  six  wretches 
convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  mutilating  the 
money  of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after 
month  up  Holborn  Hill  to  Tyburn.  On  one 
moruirg  seven  men  were  hanged  and  a  woman 
was  burned  for  clipping.  But  all  was  vain. 
The  gains  were  such  as  to  lawless  spirits  teemed 
more  thai,  proportioned  to  the  risks.  Some 
clippers  were  said  to  have  made  great  fortunes. 
One  in  particular  offered  six  thousand  pounds 
fur  a  pardon.  His  bribe  was  indeed  rejected  | 
but  the  fame  of  his  riches  did  much  to  counter- 
act the  effect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death 
was  designed  to  produce.  Soon,  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  gave  encouragement  to  the 
crime,  for  the  practice  of  clipping,  pernicious 
as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the  common  mind 
a  detestation  resembling  that  with  which  men 
regard  murder,  arsun,  or  robbery.  The  injury 
done  by  the  whole  body  of  clippers  to  the  whole 
society  was  indeed  immense ;  but  each  particular 
act  of  clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  past  a  half- 
cruwn,  after  paring  a  penny  worth  of  silver 
from  it,  seemed  an  almost  imperceptible  fault. 
Even  while  the  nation  was  crying  out  most 
loudly  under  the  distress  which  the  state  of  the 
currency  had  produced,  every  individual  capi- 
tally punished  for  contributing  to  bring  the 
currency  into  that  state  had  the  general  sym- 
pathy on  his  side.  Constables  were  unwilling 
to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were  unwilling 
to  commit.     Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell 


the  whole  truth,  and  juries  to  pronounce  the 
word  guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the  common 
people  that  the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were 
causing  far  more  misery  than  all  tho  highway- 
men and  housebreakers  in  the  land,  for,  great 
as  was  the  aggregate  of  the  evil,  only  an 
infinitesimal  part  was  brought  home  to  each 
malefactor.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  its 
course.  The  convictions,  numerous  as  they 
might  soem,  were  few  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  offences;  and  the  offenders  who  were 
convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  murdered 
men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their  sin 
was  venial. 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  cf  1695,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  the  country  possessed,  for 
practical  purposes,  any  measure  of  the  value  of 
commodities.  It  was  a  mere  chance  whether 
what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really  ten  pence, 
sixpence,  or  a  gront.  The  officers  of  the  Ex- 
chequer weighed  fifty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  pouuds  of  hammered  money  which 
had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to 
have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  ounces.  Three  eminent 
London  goldsmiths  were  invited  to  send  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each  in  current  silver  to  be  tried  by 
the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds  ought  to 
have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces.  The 
actual  weight  was  six  hundred  and  twenty  four 
ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  should  have  weighed 
about  four  hundred  ounces,  actually  weighed 
at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces;  at 
Cambridge,  two  hundred  and  three;  at  Exeter, 
one  hundred  and  eighty;  and  at  Oxford, 
only  one  hundred  aud  sixteen.  A  writer  of  the 
period,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
remarks, — "Guineas  on  a  sudden  rose  to  thirty 
shillings  per  piece;  all  currency  of  other  money 
was  stopped;  hardly  any  had  wherewith  to  pay; 
public  securities  sank  to  about  a  moiety  of 
their  original  value,  aud  buyers  had  to  be  found 
even  at  those  prices;  no  man  knew  what  he 
was  worth ;  the  course  of  trade  and  corre- 
spondency almost  universally  stopped  ;  the  poorer 
sort  of  people  plunged  into  inexpressible  dis- 
tress, and  as  it  were  left  perishing,  whilst 
even  the  richer  had  hardly  wherewith  to  go  to 
market  for  obtaining  the  common  conveniences 
of  life." 

When  the  great  instrument  of  exchange 
became  thoroughly  deranged,  trade  and  industry 
were  smitten  as  with   a  palsy.    The  evil  was 
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felt  daily  and  hourly  in  almost  every  place  and  themsclvc  s.  It  could  not  be  successful  unless 
by  almost  every  class,  in  (•>»;  dairy  and  on  the  its  execution  were  prompt  and  sudden;  and  this 
threshing  floor,  by  the  anvil  and  by  the  loom,  could  not  be  if  the  previous  sanction  of  Partiti- 
on the  billows  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  depths  ment  were  asked.  Yet  to  take  a  step  of  such 
of  the    mine.    Nothing   could   be    purchased  |  importance  without  this  was  to  run  the  risk 


of  censure,  perhaps  of  impeachment,  and  even 
of  ruin.  The  king  ami  Burners  were  alone  in 
the  Council.  Even  Montague  quailed ;  and  it 
was  at  length  determined  to  do  nothing  without 
the  authority  of  tho  legislature.  Montague 
undertook  to  submit  to  tho  Coiniiiotis  a  scheme, 
which  was  not  indeed  without  dangers  ami 
ness  were  often  bewildered  by  the  confusion  into  I  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the 
which  all  pecuniary  transactions  were  thrown.  !  beat  which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 
The  simple  and  the  careless  were  pillaged  ; 
without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  demands 


without  a  dispute.  Over  every  counter  there 
wa6  continual  wrangling.  The  workman  and 
his  employer  had  a  quarrel  as  regularly  as  the 
pay-day  came  round.  No  merchant  would  con- 
tract fc>  deliver  goods  without  making  some 
stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin  in 
which  he  was  to  be  paid.    Even  men  of  busi- 


Oh  November  ft,  1695,  the  Houses  met.  Wil- 
liam opened  the  session  with  a  sfieecli  very 
carefully  framed.  He  congratulated  bis  hearers 
<>n  the  success  of  the  campaign  on  the  Conti- 
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rose  with  the  depreciation  of  money.  The  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  rapidly  increased. 
I'lte  labourer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal  which 
when  he  received  it  was  called  a  shilling  Would 
hardly  go  as  far  as  sixpence  had  formerly 
done. 

A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  j 
occurred  to  Sinners  and  wa6  approved  by  Wil- 
liam. It  was  that  a  Proclamation  should  be 
made  simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, announcing  that  hammered  coins  would  I 
henceforth  pass  ouly  by  weight.  Every  pos- 
sessor of  such  coins  was  to  be  invited  to  de-  ,,e„t,  which  he  attributed,  in  language  which 
liver  them  up  within  three  days,  in  a  scaled  j  mu8t  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the 
packet,  to  the  public  authorities.  The  coins  bravery  of  the  English  Briny.  He  spoke  of  thr 
were  to  be  examined,  numbered,  weighed,  and  cvj)8  which  had  arisen  from  the  deplorable  slate 
returned  with  a  promissory  note  eutitliug  tho  '  0f  the  coinage,  and  of  the  mcessity  of  applying 
holder  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future 
time  the  difference  between  the  actual  quantity 
of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the  quantity  of  silver 
which,  according  to  the  standard,  those  pieces 
ought  to  have  contained.  Had  this  plan  been 
adopted  an  immediate  stop  would  have  been 
put  to  the  clipping,  the  melting,  and  the  export- 
ing; and  the  expense  of  the  restoration  of  the 
currency  would  have  been  borne,  as  wns  right, 
by  the  public  at  large.  The  inconvenience 
arising  from  a  scarcity  of  money  would  have 
been  of  very  short  duration;  for  the  mutilated 
pieces  would  have  been  detained  only  till  they 
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a  speedy  remedy.  He  intimated  very  plainly  his 
opinion  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the  cur- 
could  be  told  and  weighed.  They  would  then  !  rency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state;  but  lie 
have  been  sent  back  into  circulation,  and  the  j  declared  that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
recoinagc  wuuld  have  taken  place  gradually  i  the  wisdom  of  his  Parliament.  Before  he  con- 
without  any  perceptible  suspension  or  disturb-  eluded  he  addressed  himself  particularly  to  tht 
ance  of  trade.  But  against  these  great  advant-  tiewly-tdectcd  House  of  Commons,  and  expressed 
ages  were  to  be  set  off  certain  hazards;  which  |  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice  which 

Somen  was  prepared  to  brave,  but  from  which   hie  |  pie  had  made.    The  speech  was  received 

it  is  not  strange  that  politicians  of  less  elevated  with  a  low  but  significant  hum  of  assent,  and 
character    should    have    shruuk.     The  course    was  a*  favourably   received    by  the   public  a* 


which  he  recommended  to  his  colleagues  was 
the  safest  for  the  country,  but  not  for 


by  the  Parliament,  In  the  Commons  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks  wa*  moved  by  Wharton,  adoptH 
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withont  a  division,  and  carried  up  by  the  whole 
Honcic  to  Kensington. 

Tin;  debutes  on  the  coinage  question  con- 
tinue I  during  several  anxious  days.  At  length, 
Montague,  after  defeating  those  who  were  for 
letting  things  remain  unaltered  till  the  peace, 
and  those  who  were  for  issuing  what  was  called 
in  derision  the  "little  shilling,"  carried  eleven 
resolutions  in  which  the  outlines  of  his  own 
plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resulvtd  that  the 
money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined 
according  to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight 
and  of  fineness ;  that  all  the  new  pieces  should  ' 
be  milled  ;  that  the  loss  on  the  clipped  pieces  ; 
sbiMild  be  borne  by  the  public;  that  a  time  I 
should  be  fixed  after  which  no  clipped  money  j 
should  pass,  except  in  payment*  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  a  later  time  should  be  fixed, 
after  which  no  clipped  money  should  pass  at 
all.  The  loss  was  to  be  met  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  upon  windows,  which  coutiuued  to  be 
!evied  long  after  the  immediate  occasiou  had 
ed  away. 


ment  would  cease  to  receive  the  clipped  money 
in  payment  of  taxes. 

The  principles  of  tho  Re-coinage  Act  an- 
excellent.  Hut  bouic  of  the  details,  both  ol 
that  Act  and  of  a  supplementary  Act  which 
was  passed  at  a  later  period  of  the  session, 
seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully 
considered  what  legislation  can  effect,  and  what 


Thus  far  things  had  gone  smoothly.  Now 
a  crisis  which  required  the  most  skilful 
steering.  The  news  that  the  Parliament  and 
the  government  were  determined  on  a  reform 
of  the  currency  produced  au  ignorant  panic 
among  the  common  people.  Every  man  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  half-crowns, 
but  no  one  liked  to  take  them.  There  were 
brawls  approaching  to  riots  in  half  the  streets 
of  Loudon.  The  Jacobites,  always  full  of  joy 
and  hope  in  a  day  of  adversity  and  public 
danger,  ran  about  with  eager  looks  and  noisy 
touL-ue*.  The  health  of  James  was  publicly 
drunk  in  taverns  and  on  ale  benches.  -Many 
members  of  Parliament,  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  government,  began  to  waver;  and, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  ou  a  point  of 
privilege  arose  between  the  Houses.  The  Rc- 
cotMMce  Hill,  framed  in  conformity  with  Mon- 


Sill  ISAAC  NEWTON*. 

it  cannot.  For  example,  he  persuaded  tho 
Parliament  to  enact  that  it  should  be  penal  to 
give  or  take  more  than  twenty-two  shillings  for 
a  guinea.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
this  enactment  was  not  suggested  or  approved 
by  Locke,  who  bad  thought  much  on  this 
troublesome  question.  He  well  knew  that  the 
high  price  of  gold  was  not  the  evil  which 
afflicted  the  State,  but  merely  a  symptom  of 
that  evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold 
w..uld  inevitably  follow,  and  could  by  no  human 
power  or  ingenuity  be  made  to  proccde,  the 
recoinage  of  the  silver.  In  fact,  the  penalty 
seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  whatever, — 
good  or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver  was  in  cir- 
culation, the  guinea  continued,  iu  spite  of  tho 


tague's  resolutions,  had  gone  up  to  the  Peers  I  law,  to  pass  for  thirty  shillings.  When  tho 
and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of  I  mille  1  silver  became  plentiful,  the  guinea  fell, 


which  the  Commons  deemed  their  Lordships 
bad  no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  was  too 
serious  to  admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought 
in  a  new  Bill,  which  was  in  fact  his  former 
bill  modified  in  some  points  to  meet  the  wishes 
<  f  the  Lords;  who,  though  not  perfectly  con- 
tented, passed  it  without  any  alteration;  and 
the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given.  The 
fourth  of  May  (a  date  long  remembered  over 
tue  whole  kingdom  and  especially  in  the  capi- 
tal; was  fixed  as  the  dav  on  which  the  govern- 


not  to  twenty  two  shillings,  which  was  the 
highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to  twenty 
one  shillings  and  sixpence.  Early  iu  February, 
1696,  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by  the 
first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided ;  and, 
from  that  time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want 
of  money  was  not  very  severely  felt.  The  re- 
coinage  began.  Ten  furnaces  were  erected  in 
the  gardeu  behind  the  Treasury ;  and  every 
day  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and 
shillings  wore  turned  into  ingot*,  which  were  in- 
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stantly  sent  off  to  the  Mint  in  the  Tower.  Newton  i 
was  appointed  Warden,  through  the  influence  I 
of  Montague,  and  four  years  later  became  | 
Master;  and  by  his  ability,  industry,  and 
uprightness  he  speedily  reformed  the  depart- 
ment and  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of 
the  great  scheme  for  restoring  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country.  Formerly,  fifteen 
thousand  pounds'  value  of  silver  were  coined  in 
a  week,  but  Newton  at  length  issued  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  In  addition  to  the  nineteen  mills 
which  were  continually  Working  in  the  Tower, 
mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  Exeter, 
Chester,  York,  and  Norwich.  Much  of  the 
new  money,  however,  was  hoarded  by  people 
who  believed  the  assertions  of  interested  politi- 
cians that  the  standard  Would  be  lowered,  and 
who  1io|km1  materially  to  profit  by  such  an  act 
of  public  dishonesty.  This  gave  rise  to  much 
loss  and  suffering  in  the  Autumn  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Assassination  Plot.  Commercial  Crisis.  Parlia- 
ment refuse  to  lower  the  Standard  of  Coinage. 
Revival  confidence.  Last  Bill  of  Attainder. 
/ami's  XI V.  makes  ocrrtnres  of  peace.  Treaty 
of  Kyxwick.  Ilijoiciiigs  in  England.  Position 
ajler  the  War. 

A.u.  1696,  16U7. 

The  same  day  on  which  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  Re-coinage  Dill,  "one  for  regu- 
lating trials  in  cases  of  treason"  was  also 
enacted.  One  of  its  most  important  clauses 
was  that  persous  so  charged  might  be  defended 
by  counsel ;  thus  removing  a  flagrant  injustice 
of  the  old  Treason  Acts.  Two  witnesses  also 
were  in  future  required  to  prove  each  overt  act. 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  1 60G,  the  king 
went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  having  sent  for 
the  Commons  stated  that  he  had  received  from 
several  quarters  Concurring  information  of  a 
design  to  assassinate  him,  and  that  a  foreign 
invasion  was  contemplated.  He  added  that  some 
of  the  conspirators  were  already  in  custody,  and 
that  he  had  issued  orders  respecting  the  disposal 
of  the  fleet  and  of  the  troops.  The  Houses 
immediately  passed  a  joint  address  to  the  king; 
resolved  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  j 
and  passed  another  Bill  providing  that  a  disso-  j 
lution  of  the  Legislature  should  not  follow 
upon  the  decease  of  William.  This  last  mea- 
sure was  designed  as  a  check  to  the  Jacobites, 
who  hoped  that  a  state  of  anarchy  would  ensue 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the   king.  The 


precedent  set  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  followed,  and  an  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  in  both  Houses,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  pledged  themselves  to  defend  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  to  revenge 
his  violent  death,  and  to  uphold  the  succession 
to  the  crown  in  the  manner  provided  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  nation  generally  entered 
into  similar  engagements,  for  the  danger  was 
one  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Assassins  had  been 
hired  at  St.  (Jcrmains,  supplied  with  money, 
and  sent  over  to  England  fur  the  purpose  of 
shooting  William,  but  too  many  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  plot  and  it  was  divulged  to 
Portland,  who  took  effectual  measures  to  frus- 
trate the  attempt  and  to  capture  the  conspira- 
tors; eight  of  whom  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
executed  as  traitors.  Evelyn  thuB  describes 
the  effect  of  the  plot: — "Though  many  did 
formerly  pity  Kim,'  James'  condition,  this  de- 
sign of  assassination  and  bringing  over  a  French 
army  alienated  many  of  his  friends,  and  was 
likely  to  produce  a  more  perfect  establishment 
of  King  William." 

While  the  agents  in  this  plot  were  being 
tried,  the  country  was  experiencing  a  terrible 
commercial  crisis,  owing  to  the  operation  of 
the  Coinage  Act,  and  owing  to  the  failure  of 
an  insane  scheme  to  found  a  Land  Bank,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  advances  on  landed 
security  below  the  existing  market  value  of 
mortgages.  William  had  again  joined  the  army 
in  Flanders,  and  he  wrote  home  urgently 
requesting  the  transmission    of  the  promised 

supplies.  It  seemed  impossible,  however,  to 
raise  the  amount,  for  trade  was  stagnant  and  a 
panic  had  seized  upon  all  classes.  The  Bunk  of 
England  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  specie, 
and  its  notes  remained  unpaid.  During  June 
and  July  the  king  wrote  and  sent  imploring 
the  lords-justices  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
[laying  the  troops,  some  of  whom  were  ready  to 
mutiny  and  desert  because  of  their  arrears; 
and  so  terrible  was  the  suspense  and  anxiety 
that  on  one  occasion  for  a  short  time  he  thought 
of  abandoning  the  enterprise  and  even  of  with- 
drawing from  Europe.  Nothing  but  the  cxict- 
ing  alliance  stood  between  Louis  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Holland,  and  if  this  became  a  pro- 
vince of  France,  England  would  next  be 
attempted,  and  nothing  seemed  to  remain  but 
the  founding  of  a  new  maritime  and  commer- 
cial empire  in  the  Dutch  Indian  settlements. 
Happily  this  fit  of  despondency  soon  passed 
away,  even  before  brighter  days  came ;  but  it 
shows  how  grave  was  the  crisis  that  the  spirit 
of  William  should  thus  have  quailed.    In  judg- 
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iug  hitii  at  ibis  gloomy  period  it  is  only  fair 
U>  remember  tho  cbronic  ill  health  from  which 
he  suffered,  aud  considerable  allowance  must  bo 
made  for  the  expressions  wrung  for  him  at  a 
time  when  even  the  bravest  and  truest  of  his 
subjects  knew  not  where  to  took  for  succour. 
Mr.  Hallam's  remark  is  perfectly  just: — "Cer- 
tainly the  vessel  of  our  commonwealth  has  never 
been  so  close  to  shipwreck  as  in  this  period. 
We  have  seen  tho  storm  raging  in  still  greater 
terror  ronnd  our  heads,  but  with  far  stouter 
planks  and  tougher  cables  to  confront  aud  ride 
through  it." 

The  king  by  a  strong,  effort  rallied  from  this 
temporary  fit  of  despondency,  and  as  be  had 
often  done,  proved  himself  equal  to  circum- 
stances. He  sent  home  his  trusUd  friend  Port- 
laud  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  he  wrote  to  Shrewsbury  in  the  following 
noble  language: — "May  God  relievo  us  from 
our  present  cnibarrasnient,  for  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  is  His  will  to  suffer  a  nation  to 
perish  which  Ho  has  so  often  almost  miracul- 
ously saved;  though  we  have  too  well  deserved 
it."  Before  the  cIobc  of  the  Summer,  partial 
relief  had  been  obtained;  trade  began  to  revive; 
public  confidence  was  gradually  being  restored; 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  tho  new  coinage 
regulations  were  perceived;  and  the  popular 
clamour  yielded  before  the  firm  attitude  of  tho 
government  not  to  lower  the  standard  or  to 
raise  the  nominal  value.  When  the  Commons 
met  in  October,  1606,  the  first  measure  was  the 
carrying  of  a  resolution  that  they  would  not 
alter  the  standard  and  that  they  would  make 
good  all  Parliamentary  funds  since  his  Ma- 
jesty's accession  that  had  been  made  credit*  for 
loans  from  the  subject.  This  shattered  for 
ever  the  delusion  and  dishonest  expectations  of 
all  who  had  secretly  hoarded  guineas  in  the 
belief  that  each  would  be  made  to  pass  cur- 
rent for  thirty  shillings.  Cue  hundred  aud 
twenty-six  years  later,  Mr.  Huskissou  resisted  a 
motion  against  the  resumption  of  cash  payments 
on  the  ground  of  agricultural  distress,  aud 
rested  his  most  powerful  arguments  on  the 
great  historical  precedent  of  16%. 

Within  a  fortnight,  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  granted  for  tho  military  expenditure  of  the 
approaching  year,  and  nearly  as  much  for  the 
maritime  expenditure.  Provision  was  made  with- 
out any  dispute  for  forty  thousand  seamen. 
About  the  amount  of  the  land  force  there  was 
a  division.  The  king  asked  for  eighty-seven 
thousand  soldiers;  and  the  Tories  thought  that 
number  too  large,  but  the  vote  was  carried  by 
two  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  sixty-seven.  I 


In  fact,  the  tide  had  already  turned.  From  the 
moment  at  which  the  Commons  notified  their 
fixed  resolve  not  to  raise  the  denomination  of 
the  coin,  the  milled  money  began  to  come  forth 
from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  private 
drawers.  There  was  still  pressure;  but  that 
pressure  was  less  felt  day  by  day.  The  nation, 
though  still  suffering,  was  joyful  and  grateful; 
and  tho  improved  condition  of  affairs  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  hardships  which  in  tho 
memory  of  that  generation  would  have  induced 
a  rebellion,  did  not  create  a  siuglc  tumult  more 
serious  than  could  be  suppressed  by  the  con- 
stable's staff.  Within  four  days  aftor  tho  meeting 
of  Parliament  there  was  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  trade.  The  discount  on  bank  notes  had 
diminished  by  ono  third.  Tho  price  of  the 
wooden  tallies  given  as  receipts  for  sums  paid 
into  tho  Exchequer,  had  risen.  The  exchanges 
which  had  during  many  months  been  greatly 
against  England,  began  to  turn.  Soon  the  effect 
of  the  firmness  of  the  House  of  Commons  wo* 
felt  throughout  Europe.  So  high  indeed  was 
the  spirit  of  that  assembly  that  tho  king  had 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  the  Whigs  from 
moving  ami  carrying  a  resolution  that  an  address 
should  bo  presented  to  him,  requesting  him  tc 
enter  into  no  negotiation  with  France,  till  she 
should  have  acknowledged  him  as  king  of 
England. 

Tho  same  Session  of  Parliament  is  memorable 
as  witnessing  the  last  instance  of  a  trial  and 
condemnation  by  Bill  of  Attainder,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  John  Fcnwick,  who  was  implicated  in 
the  late  assassination  plot,  but  could  not  be 
convicted  under  tho  now  Treason  Act  owing 
to  the  disappearance  of  a  material  witness,  who 
had  been  tampered  with  by  Lady  Fcnwick. 
Not  without  a  severe  struggle  in  both  Houses 
was  this  measure  permitted  to  pass,  as  being 
irregular,  although  Feiiwick's  guilt  was  un- 
doubted; and  it  diil  not,  like  some  former  Act* 
of  Attainder,  inflict  a  punishment,  but  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  legal  evidence  by  admitting  th« 
production  of  secondary  proof. 

The  king  closed  the  Session  on  April  19, 
1697;  and  ten  days  later  he  embarked  for  Hoi- 
laud.  He  rescued  Brussels  from  a  second  bom- 
bardment by  a  rapid  night  march  over  the  plain 
of  Waterloo;  and  this  practically  terminated 
the  conflict.  There  had  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies  to  agree  to  a  peace,  if  the 
terms  could  be  adjusted,  and  early  in  the  Spring 
of  169",  Louis  had  made  overtures,  professing 
his  readiness  to  relinquish  the  conquests  made 
during  the  war;  to  cede  Lorraine  to  its  duke; 
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to  restore  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  ami  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire;  ami  to  acknowledge  tbe  cxUting 
English  government.  France  had  carried  on  a 
•  "Ntlv  conflict,  ami  the  Allies  could  not  expect 
by  a  continuance  of  the  war  to  obtain  larger 
concessions  than  those  now  offered.  Pleni- 
potentiaries were  named  by  the  rcsj>cctive  powers 
to  meet  at  New  burg  Hons-',  a  palace  of  William's 
in  the  village  of  Ryswick,  between  the  Hague 
ami  Delft.  After  numerous  conferences,  attended 
with  the  usual  diplomatic  formalities,  the  terms 
of  agreement  secim-d  as  far  off  as  ever;  when 
Portland,  who  was  thoroughly  in  William's 
confidence,  sent  to  Roiifllers  pro|>osing  an  inter- 
view at  some  place  appointed  between  the  two 
armies.  The  meeting  took  place  on  July  8, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halle,  a  town  which  lies 
about  ten  miles  from  Rrussels,  on  the  road  to 
Mons.  After  the  first  civilities  had  been  ex- 
changed, Boufllcrs  and  Portland  dismounted; 
their  attendants  retired;  and  the  two  negotiators 
were  left  alone  in  au  orchard.  Here  they  walked 
up  and  down  during  two  hours,  am!,  in  that 
time,  did  much  more  business  than  the  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Ryswick  had  dispatched  in  as 
many  months. 

Till  this  time  the  French  government  had 
entertained  a  suspicion  that  William  was  bent 
on  protracting  the  war;  that  he  had  consented 
to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture 
to  oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both  of 
England  and  of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished 
the  negotiation  to  be  abortive;  and  that  the 
perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Austria  and 
the   difficulties   which  had  arisen  at  Ryswick 


solemn  engagements  not  to  assist  or  counteni 
any  attempt  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  Kngland,  but  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  his  honour  that  the  name  of  his  kinsman 
and  guest  should  appear  in  the  treaty.  To  the 
second  demand  Louis  replied  that  he  could  not 
refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions,  and 
that  he  could  not  promise  even  to  indicate  a 
wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  (icniiains. 
Rut  Roiifllers,  as  if  speaking  his  own  thought 
(though  doubtless  snying  nothing  but  what 
he  knew  to  lie  in  conformity  to  his  master's 
wishes)  hinted  that  the  matter  would  proliably 
be  managed,  an  I  named  Avignon  as  a  place 
where  the  banished  family  might  reside  withont 
giving  any  umbrage  to  the  English  government 

Louis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  tirst,  that 
a  general  amnesty  should  I*  granted  to  the 
Jacobites;  and  secondly,  that  Mary  of  Modena 
should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands,  William 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply.  He  professed 
himself  to  be  always  ready,  of  his  own  free  will, 
to  overlook  the  past  offences  of  men  who  would 
live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his  govern- 
ment; lint  he  could  not  consent  to  make  tbe 
exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy  a  matter  of 
stipulation  with  any  foreign  power.  The  annuity 
claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would  willingly 
pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  expended  in  machinations  against  his 
throne  and  his  person.  Roiifllers  had  mentioned 
j  Avignon.    If  James  and  his  Qnccn  would  take 


were  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations.  1  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties  would  Ihj 
That  suspicion  was  now  removed.  The  negotiation   made  about  the  jointure 


between  Roiifllers  and  Portland  proceeded  as 
fast  as  the  necessity  of  frequent  reference  to 
Versailles  would  permit.  Their  tirst  live  con- 
ferences were  held  in  the  o|>eii  air;  but,  at  their 
sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  small  house 
in  which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  |»ens, 
ink,  nnd  paper  to  be  placed;  and  there  the  result 
of  their  labours  was  reduced  to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  in  issue  were 
lour;  each  sovereign  having  demanded  two  con- 
cessions Trom  the  other.  William's  first  demand 
was  that  France  should  engage  to  give  no  help 
or  countenance  to  any  attempt  which  might  be 
made  by  James  or  his  adherents  to  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  England;  and  the 
second  demand  was  that  James  should  no  longer 
be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously 
near  as  Saint  Germain*. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Louis  replied 
that  he  was  read}  to  bind  himself  by  the  most 


At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were 
settled.  After  much  discussion  an  article  was 
framed  by  which  Louis  pledge  I  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  would  not  favour,  in  any  manner, 
any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  existing 
government  of  England.  William,  in  return, 
gave  his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt 
against  the  uoveniment  of  France.  This  Louis 
had  not  asked;  and  at  first  he  seemed  inclined 
to  consider  it  as  an  affront.  His  throne,  lie 
said,  was  jierfectly  secure,  ami  bis  title  undis- 
puted; and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which 
teemed  to  imply  that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots 
and  insurrections  such  as  a  dynasty  springing 
from  a  revolution  might  naturally  apprehend. 
On  this  joint,  however,  he  gave  way;  ami  it 
was  agreed  that  the  covenants  should  lie  strictly 
reciprocal.  William  ceased  to  demand  that 
James   should   be   mentioned  by   name;  and 
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Lonis  that  an  amnesty  should  bo  granted  to 
dames  s  adherents.  It  was  determined  that 
nothing  should  he  said  in  the  Treaty,  either 
about  the  place  where  the  banished  king  of 
England  should  reside,  or  ahont  the  jointure 
of  his  Queen.  Hut  William  authorised  his 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that 
Mary  of  Modena  should  have  whatever  it  might 
appear  that  she  was  entitled  to  by  law. 

These  arrangements  between  France  and  Eng- 
land were  concluded  by  the  end  of  duly.  Some 
difficulties  arose  with  the  other  allied  powers, 
and  the  temper  and  patience  of  William  were 
yet  more  sorely  tried  by  their  selfishness  and 
pride.  From  his  mock  court  at  St.  Germains, 
dames  issued  a  futile  protest  against  the  entire 
proceedings,  as  if  the  first  duty  of  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Spaniards  and  Italians  was  to  support 
his  pretended  rights;  and  hs  if  the  interests  of 
sixty  millions  of  people  were  absolutely  of  no 
account  when  compared  with  his  individual 
interests.  In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  more 
serious  difficulties,  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was 
concluded  on  Septemhcr  22,  between  France, 
England,  the  States-General,  and  Spain;  and 
time  was  allowed  for  the  emperor  of  Germany 
to  acceede  it.  The  tidings  aroused  great  joy 
in  London  and  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Never,  since  the  year  of  the  Restoration,  had 
there  been  such  signs  of  public  gladness.  The 
general  sentiment  was  manifested  by  banquets, 
pageant-,  loyal  healths',  salutes,  locating  of  drums, 
blowing  of  trumpets,  bonfires,  bell-ringing,  illum- 
inations, and  triumphal  arches.  At  some  places 
the  whole  population  repaired,  to  the  church  to 
give  thanks.  At  others,  processions  of  girls,  clad 
in  white  and  crowned  with  laurels,  carried  banners 
inscribed  with  "(tod  bless  the  king  William." 
Nor  was  one  holiday  enough  for  the  expression 
of  so  much  joy.  On  the  fourth  of  November, 
the  anniversary  of  the  king's  l.irth,  and  on  the 
fifth,  the  anniversary  of  his  landing  at  Torbay, 
the  hell-ringing,  the  shouting,  and  the  illumina- 
tions were  renewed  in  London  and  all  over  the 
country.  On  the  day  on  which  be  returned  to 
his  capital,  no  work  was  done  and  no  shop  was 
opened  in  the  two  thousand  streets  of  that 
immense  mart.  For  that  day  the  chief  streets 
had,  mile  after  mile,  been  covered  with  gravel; 
all  the  city  companies  had  provided  new  banners; 
all  the  magistrates  new  robes.  Twelve  thousand 
ponnds  had  been  expended  in  preparing  fire- 
works. Multitudes  of  people  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring shires  had  come  up  to  see  the  show. 
Never  had  the  city  l>een  in  a  more  loyal  or 
joyous  mood.  The  evil  days  were  past.  The 
guinea  had  fallen  to  twenty-one  shillings  and 


sixpence.  The  banknote  had  risen  to  par.  The 
new  crowns  and  half-crowns,  broad,  heavy, 
and  sharply  milled,  were  in  general  circulation. 
When  the  king  approached  London  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  eighty  coaches  and 
six.  filled  with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  councillors, 
and  judges,  came  to  swell  his  train.  In  Sonth- 
wark  he  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  tho 
Aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  All  along 
Chenpside  the  livery  were  marshalled,  ami  on 
by  St.  Patll'e,  through  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  the  streets  were  thronged  with  spectators, 
fringed  by  the  train-bands.  Flags,  tapestry, 
festoons,  and  triumphal  arches  marked  the  course 
of  the  procession.  From  Greenwich  to  White- 
hall the  king  was  received  with  continuous  and 
hearty  plaudits,  and  nothing  was  lacking  to  the 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  the  Rf>ectncle.  A 
solemn  day  of  thanksgiving  was  observed  on 
the  second  of  Decemlwr,  when  for  the  first  time 
the  new  Cathedral  of  St  Panl's  was  opened  for 
public  worship.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  throughout  the  provinces,  crowded 
congregations  assembled  to  express  their  devout 
gratitude  and  holy  joy.  "  England  had  passed 
through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth 
renewed  in  health  and  vigour.  Ten  years  before, 
it  had  seemed  that  both  her  liberty  and  her 
independence  were  no  more.  Her  liberty  she 
had  vindicated  by  a  just  and  necessary  Revo, 
lution.  Her  independence  she  had  reconquered 
by  a  not  less  just  and  necessary  war.  She  had 
successfully  defended  the  order  of  things  estab- 
lished by  the  Hill  of  Rights  against  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  France;  against  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Ireland;  against  the  avowed  hos- 
tility of  the  Nonjurors;  against  the  more  danger- 
ous hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take 
any  oath,  ami  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her 
open  enemies  had  been  victorious  on  many  fields 
of  battle.  Her  secret  enemies  had  commanded 
her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in  charge  of 
her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had 
taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her 
public  offices,  had  sate  in  her  Parliament,  had 
bowed  and  fawned  in  the  bedchamber  of  her 
king.  More  than  once  it  had  seemed  impossible 
that  anything  could  avert  a  restoration  which 
would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by 
proscriptions  and  conspiracies,  by  the  violation 
of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
established  religion,  and  then  by  a  third  rising 
up  of  the  nation  against  that  House  which  two 
depositions  and  two  l>anishmeuts  had  only  made 
more  obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war 
and  the  dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been 
■dded  the  danger*  yt  a  terrible  financial  and 
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commercial  crisis.  But  all  those  dangers  were 
over.  There  was  peace  abroad  ami  at  home. 
The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious 
vassalage,  had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in 
♦ho  first  rank  of  European  powers.  Many 
signs  justified  the  hope  that  the  Revolution  of 
1088,  would  he  our  last  Revolution.  The  ancient 
constitution  was  adapting  itself,  by  a  natural, 
a  gradual,  a  peaceful  development,  to  the  wants 
of  a  modern  society.  Already,  freedom  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  discussion  existed  to 
an  extent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The 
currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had 
been  re-established.  Trade  had  revived.  The 
Exchequer  was  overflowing.  There  was  a  sense 
of  relief  everywhere,  from  the  Royal  Exchange 
to  the  most  secluded  hamlets  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  ploughmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of 
the  Northumbrian  coalpits,  the  artisans  who 
toiled  at  the  looms  of  Norwich  and  the  anvils 
of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change,  without  under- 
standing it;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every 
seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated,  not 
obscurely,  the  commencement  of  a  happier  age." 
(Macanlay,  iv.  807.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
'The  Darirn  Kiiterprise.  J'eter  of  Russia  in  Eng- 
land. Reduction  of  tin  Army.  The  Kings 
resentment.  Marlborough  restored.  The.  Sftanish 
Succession.  The.  Partition  Treaties.  Death  of 
Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  perjidy  of  Louis  XIV. 
Act  of  Settlement. 

a.d.  1698—1701. 
The  success  of  the  great  trading  corporation 
known  as  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
secresy  and  jealousy  with  which  its  proceedings 
were  carried  on,  had  spurred  individual  adven- 
turers to  go  forth  and  attempt  private  expe- 
ditions in  the  same  distant  fields.  In  those 
days,  and  for  a  long  subsequent  period,  the  line 
of  legitimate  trading  often  trenched  upon  what 
must  be  designated  as  buccaneering;  but  men 
were  not  too  curious  to  inquire  into  the  morality 
of  the  methods  employed  thousands  of  miles 
away  under  the  names  of  barter  and  enterprise, 
when  they  saw  the  adventurers  return  laden 
with  wealth,  and  heard  their  glowing  descriptions 
of  what  awaited  the  bold  voyager  to  those  dis- 
tant lands.  The  desire  to  open  up  new  fields 
of  commerce  and  to  participate  in  the  large 
anticipated  results,  led  to  the  formation  <if  what 
is  known  in  history  as  the  iJaricu  Company. 
This  was  chiefly  a  Scottish   scheme,   and  the 


name  of  William  Peterson  (traditionally  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) is  prominently  identified  with  it.  All  the 
initiatory  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great 
secresy  by  the  promoters,  who  at  length  secured 
in  June,  1695,  an  Act  from  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  a  trading  company  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
trading  powers'  this  company  was  authorized 
to  provide  arum  and  to  fit  out  vessels  of  war; 
to  make  settlements  and  build  fortified  cities 
in  any  place  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  where 
no  existing  European  sovereignty  was  found; 
and  to  make*  alliance  with  the  local  powers. 
All  others  were  prohibited  for  thirty-one  years 
from  trading  within  the  Company's  territories 
without  a  licence,  and  a  general  power  was 
given  to  seize  on  all  interlopers  "by  force  of 
arms  and  at  their  own  hand."  All  goods  im- 
ported by  the  Company  were  to  be  free  of  duty 
for  twenty-one  years,  excepting  only  tobacco  and 
sugar,  and  even  these  were  to  be  exempt  if 
grown  on  their  own  plantations.  The  memtws 
and  servants  were  to  be  privileged  against 
arrest  and  impressment.  The  monopolies  and 
immunities  thus  secured  wore  to  be  set  forth  in 
letters-patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  subscription  was  opened  in  London  in 
October,  lGt»5,  and  it  was  taken  np  so  readily 
that  the  English  privileged  companies  became 
alarmed  and  exerted  their  vast  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  crush  the  project.  Both 
Houses  agree.!  upon  an  address  to  the  king 
against  the  Scottish  company;  heedless  of  the 
fact  that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  Northern 
Legislature,  which  was  fully  competent  to  do 
what  it  had  done.  What  is  known,  however, 
of  the  bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  injustice, 
ami  cruelty  perpetrated  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries  by  these  gigantic  trading  corpora- 
tions, will  sufficiently  account  for  the  methods 
employed  against  the  Darien  scheme  as  soon  as 
it  threatened  to  become  a  success.  Under  the 
secret  but  potent  influence  of  the  alarmed  rivals 
the  Commons  seized  the  books  and  papers  of 
the  company  in  London;  resolved  that  the 
directors  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanour in  acting  in  England  under  colour 
of  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament:  and  voted  that 
certain  noblemen  who  were  concerned  in  the 
measure  should  be  impeached.  Although  this 
was  more  threatening  than  dangerous,  it  effect- 
ually cowed  l lie  English  contributories,  most 
of  whom  preferred  to  sacrifice  their  deposits  by 
refusing  to  pay  any  more;  and  thus  one  part  of 
the  opposition  tactics  was  successful.    In  Scot- 
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lard,  this  only  evoked  an  enthusiastic  support  I  the  central  point  and  depot  of  the  enterprise. 


which  had  been  lacking  hitherto,  for  when 
the  subscription  was  opened  in  Edinburgh  in 
February,  1690,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  on  the  first  day,  and 
the  total  amount  before  the  closing  of  the  Inioks 
was  four  hundred  thousand  pounds;  entered  by 
persons  of  all  classes,  but  by  none  for  a  stun 


All  this  was  not  openly  avowed;  but  hints  and 
promises  were  dropped  in  a  way  to  provoke 
curiosity  and  to  arouse  large  expectations.  Yet 
it  ought  to  have  been  generally  known  that  the 
Spaniards  had  long  since  taken  formal  posses- 
sion of  this  spot,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
abandon   it   as  a  land  of  misery  and  death, 


higher  than  three  thousand  pounds,  and  for  that  ,  although  they  still  considered  themselves  to  be 
only  by  three  individuals.  The  subscription  was  the  actual  possessors  of  the  territory,  and  were 
payable  by  instalments, — twenty-five  per  cent,  by  no  means  likely  to  brook  the  presence  of 
being  due  within  the  first  year;  ami  this  was  other  Europeans, 
paid  all  but  two  thousand  pounds;  but  ere  long      Three  vessels  were  purchased  from  the  Dutch, 


confusion  had  overtaken  the  scheme,  and  the 
later  instalments  were  not  forthcoming.  Arrange- 


and  fitted  out,  and  on  July  26,  1698,  they 
|  sailed  from  Leith  with  twelve  hundred  picked 


tncnts  were  made  to  foster  staple  manufactories  j  men.  Such  a  voyago  in  those  days  was  long 
of  all  kinds  for  export  purposes,  but  these  soon  \  and  tedious,  and  the  voyagers  suffered  greatly 
came  to  be  hampered,  owing  to  the  limited  J  from  lack  of  provisions;  but  on  November  4, 
capital.  As  soon  as  attempts  were  made  to  they  landed  at  the  destined  spot,  and  com- 
open  up  depots  of  trade  at  Hamburg  and  else-   menced  to  bnild  a  fort  and  to  mark  the  sites 


where,  and  to  induce  the  wealthy  burghers  of 
the  Continent  to  embark  some  of  their  surplus 
capital  in  the  enterprise,  -it  was  found  that  the 


of  two  towns.  Ere  long,  dissensions  broke  out; 
for  none  were  competent  to  rule,  and  none  would 
yield  to  the  others;  and  this  at  a  juncture  which 


rival  English  companies  had  caused  intimations  I  tasked  their  united  energies.  Darien  had  been 
to  be  extensively  spread  abroad  that  the  scheme  j  selected  because  it  was  not  actually  occupied  by 
was  unauthorized  by  the  king,  and  that  he  Europeans;  but  the  Spaniards  on  both  sides, 
would  regard  as  an  affront  to  himself  any  suspicious  of  a  rival  colony  in  the  heart  of  their 
arrangements   that   might  thus  be  made.    It  '  settlements,  protested  that  the  Isthmus  belonged 


seems  probable  that  William  was  kept  uninformed 
of  the  whole  matter,  for  the  extremely  vague 
replies  obtained  from  him  by  the  Scottish  officials 
were  given  only  after  prolonged  delay  and  were 
evidently  based  upon  imperfect  and  scanty  in- 
formation. 

Meanwhile,  steps  were  being  taken  to  found 
a  colonial  settlement.  The  name  of  Darien  hail 
not  yet  been  publicly  mentioned,  ami  great  soli- 
citude was  shewn  to  prevent  the  destination  of 
the  colonists  from  leaking  out.  The  design  was 
to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
in  the  hope  that  a  great  highway  of  communi- 
cation might  be  opened  up  for  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  trade.  This  was  a  revival  ami  an  ex- 
tension of  a  project  of  Columbus,  but  like  that, 
the  new  scheme  was  destined  to  failure  from 
geographical  and  climatic  influences,  which  even 
modern  ingenuity  and  resources  have  lieeu 
unable  to  surmount.  Yet  the  promoters  were 
sanguine  enough  to  think,  as  many  clever  men 
have  thought  in  recent  times,  that  it  would  be 
possible   to   divert   the    whole    trade  between 


to  them,  anil  they  prepared  to  enforce  this  in 
their  ancient  fashion.  Hostilities  soon  broke 
out,  for  the  occasion  was  not  long  waiting  where 
the  disposition  existed.  The  Spaniards  treated 
the  Scots  as  buccaneers,  and  they  soon  became 
so  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Captures  were 
made  and  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  government  of  Madrid,  as  soon  as  tidings 
came  of  the  daring  enterprise,  sent  a  special  em- 
bassy to  London  just  at  the  time  when  William 
was  engaged  on  the  famous  Partition  Treaty. 
Before  this,  notice  had  been  sent  to  the  governors 
of  the  English,  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies  that  the  expedition  hail  not  the  sanction 
of  the  king;  whereupon  the  governors  issued 
proclamations  forbidding  all  subjects  of  tho 
English  crown  from  rendering  assistance.  These 
proclamations  bore  cruelly  on  the  adventurers 
in  their  ultimate  distress,  and  they  were  after- 
wards  disavowed  by  the  home  government. 

Difficulties  thickened  around  the  colonists. 
No  communication  and  no  supplies  reached  them 
from  Scotland   for   seven   months   after  their 


Euroj>e  and  the  East,  and  to  avoid  the  perilous  arrival.  A  deficient  harvest  at  home  had  pre- 
voyagc  around  the  Cape  of  good  Hope.  Thus  vented  the  sending  of  breadstuff's,  and  these  were 
it  was  hoped  that  time,  money,  and  labour  I  judged  to  be  less  essential  as  it  was  ignorantly 
would  be  saved,  mi  l  that  tho  trade  would  rapidly  thought  that  the  colonists  would  be  able  to 
develop,  to  the  especial  gain  of  Scotland,  which  provide  for  their  own  wants  by  agriculture  and 
was  to  become,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  I  by  exchange;  but  many  of  their  goods  had  been 
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damaged  in  the  transit,  others  (like  wigs, 
woollen  stuff;!,  ami  English  Bibles)  proved  utterly  ' 
unsuitable;  an<l  then  the  pestilential  climate  did 
its  sure  work,  so  that  the  numbers  of  the  colonists  ; 
were  rapidly  thinned  by  death.  The  survivors  ' 
determined  to  abandon  the  place,  and  they  set 
forth  in  three  ships  for  Xew  York,  where  they  ■ 
arrived  in  August  in  a  wretched  condition.  At 
the  very  same  time  a  second  expedition  was  on 
its  way  from  Scotland,  consisting  of  six  vessels, 
laden  with  the  much-needed  provisions,  and 
bringing  persons  skilled  in  the  refining  of  gold, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  found.  A  third 
party,  consisting  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  sailed 
in  September,  just  as  the  news  of  the  abandon- 
ment by  the  first  party  reached  Scotland;  but 
this,  so  far  from  inspiring  dismay,  aroused  a 
determination  to  persevere  on  the  part  of  the 
directors  at  home.  The  second  ami  third  divi- 
sion of  colonists  did  not  share  in  this  feeling, 
and  the  aspect  of  affairs  on  their  arrival  was 
indeed  most  disheartening.  There  was  a  repe- 
tition of  the  former  history;  failure  of  pro-  j 
visions;  mutual  jealousies;  sickness;  attacks 
from  witlmut;  and,  in  addition,  the  demon  of 
religious  strife,  evoked  by  the  well-meant  but  ! 
unwise  efforts  of  two  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
accompanied  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards 
were  preparing  to  environ  them  on  all  sides, 
and  on  February  5,  1700,  two  hundred  Scots,  , 
being  all  that  had  withstood  the  influences  of  j 
the  place,  set  out  to  cross  the  Isthmus;  pre- 
ferring to  attack  the  enemy,  although  greatly 
inferior  to  them  in  numbers,  to  waiting  an 
attack  from  them.  After  an  arduous  march  the 
little  band  reached  the  Spanish  camp  on  the 
river  Santa  Maria,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred 
men,  and  began  the  attack  with  such  energy 
that  the  Spaniards  fled.  On  returning  to  Darien, 
the  Scots  found  five  men  of  war  blockading 
the  colony,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  beleaguer- 
ing force;  but  those  who  hail  remained,  being 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  counselled  submission; 
whereupon  the  victorious  combatants  managed 
to  escape  in  a  small  vessel,  leaving  the  others 
who  preferred  it  to  make  such  terms  as  they 
could  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was  long  a  pop- 
ular tradition  in  Scotland  that  none  of  these 
ever  saw  their  native  country  again.  The  capitu- 
lation which  followed  the  sudden  victory  was, 
in  effect,  the  end  of  the  great  Indian  ami 
African  Company  of  Scotland,  an  well  as  of  this 
particular  colony;  but  not  for  many  years  did 
the  evil  passions  die  out  which  the  failure  had 
aroused  in  the  Scottish  nation  generally;  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  ill-fated  Darien  expe- 
dition was  one  of  the  most  stubborn  obstacles 


in  tlie  way  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowiiB  in 
th.-  subsequent  reign. 

In  January,  lfi98.  the  whole  of  the  palace  at 
Whitehall  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  known  to 
modern  times  as  the  Chapel  Hoya).  During  the 
H;itne  week  the  GV.ar  Peter  of  Russia  arrived 
in  England,  where  he  remained  for  some  mont  lis 
in  order  to  become  conversant  with  the  manu- 
factures and  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
to  gratify  his  passion  for  acquiring  a  personal 
knowledge  of  boat-building.  The  Russia  of  that 
•lay  was  an  unknown  land  to  the  Western 
nations.  At  rare  intervals  during  the  pre- 
ceding century  and  a  half,  euibnssies  had  been 
sent  to  Moscow,  and  embassies  had  come  hither 
from  thence.  Adventurous  traders  and  captains 
had  gone  to  Archangel  during  the  short  summer 
seasons  to  barter  English  products  for  Russian 
hemp,  hides,  furs,  and  tallow,  but  profound 
ignorance  obtained  among  them  as  to  the  interior 
of  the  country,  nor  .could  the  most  Bagacions 
have  foreseen  the  extraordinary  development  of 
its  resource*  and  power  which  the  following 
century  witnessed.  The  sirange  visitor  who 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1698,  had  at  seventeen 
years  of  age  become  the  ruler  of  an  immense 
region  stretching  from  the  confines  of  Sweden 
to  those  of  China.  He  was  more  than  half  a 
barbarian  in  his  tastes  and  habits;  he  ruled 
over  a  people  in  many  respects  scarcely  removed 
from  the  '-oudition  of  sav»ges;  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  was  coarse,  violent,  despotic,  and  at 
times  ferocious;  ami  yet  he  had  already  plan  tie  I 
gigantic  improvements  for  his  country;  he  hail 
sent  many  of  his  young  subjects  to  study  in 
foreign  lauds ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  learn  by 
personal  travel  and  observation  the  secret  of 
the  immense  prosperity  of  those  commnnitiee 
of  which  he  had  heard.  First  of  all,  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  entered  himself  as  a  common 
workman  in  the  dockyard,  and  assiduously  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  mastery  of  all  the  details  of 
the  craft.  Thcnco  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
passed  through  a  similar  course  at  Deptford, 
refusing  all  state  ceremonials  and  carefully 
shunning  the  public  gaze.  His  visits  to  the 
king  and  the  return  visits  of  William  were 
made  secretly,  and  everything  was  subordinated 
to  the  one  purpose  for  which  Peter  had  come 
to  England.  He  occupied  at  Deptford  the  house 
of  John  Evelyn. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  he  visited  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  witnessed  a  Buam  sea-fight 
which  was  got  up  in  his  honour,  and  with  which 
he  was  especially  delighted;  and  after  having 
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spent  thrco  months  in  Entrant 
thoroughly  satisfteil   with  what  he  had  seen, 
and  on  reaching  his  own  kingdom,  he  instantly 
set  about  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  tasks 
which  have  rendered  his  name  famous. 


Almost  the  very  first  use  which  was  made 
in  Parliament  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  to 
compel  William  to  reduce  the  army  to  an  in- 
significant remnant  of  guards  and  garrisons,  anil 
to  send  out  of  the  kingdom  the  regiments  of 
French  Protestant  refugees  as  well  as  his  own 
Dutch  guards;  aud  this,  with  other  mortifica- 
tions, extorted  from  him  an  expression  of  regret 
at  ever  having  interfered  in  the  atTairs  of  a 
nation  at  once  so  ungrateful  and  so  suspicious. 
He  is  said,  in  one  moment  of  excited  feeling,  to 
have  threatened  to  follow  his  Dutch  guards 
to  the  Continent,  and  to  return  no  more  to  this 
island.  The  reduction  was  enforced  only  a  few 
months  after  the  discovery  of  the  most  desperate 
of  all  the  conspiracies  that  had  been  entered 
into  against  him,  and  at  a  moment  when  he 
might  fairly  consider  that  his  life  was  not  safe 
in  England  without  his  Dutch  guards.  That 
veteran  band  and  most  of  those  regiments  of 
Huguenots  had  faithfully  followed  him  in  all 
his  fortunes';  had  bravely  fought  by  his  side  in 
Holland,  in  Ireland,  in  Flanders,  and  on  the 
French  frontiers;  and,  in  England,  their  united 
numbers  were  far  too  inconsiderable  to  give 
any  rational  cause  of  alarm.  Yet,  both  Tories 
and  Whigs  denounced  a  standing  army;  the 
first,  because  it  was  unknown  to  their  ancestors: 
the  last,  because  they  judged  it  hostile  to 
liberty.  It  was  not  sufficiently  remembered  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  annual  Mutiny  Bill,  the 
necessity  for  annual  supplies  of  money,  the 
publicity  of  all  acts  of  government,  and  the 
strong  love  of  liberty  among  the  people,  had 
materially  lessened  a  danger  which  it  would  not 
be  safe  entirely  to  contemn.  However,  it  was 
voted  that  all  troops  raised  since  1G80,  should 
be  disbanded,  and  that  the  army  expenditure 
should  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  reduce 
the  existing  force  to  ten  thousand  men.  The 
number  of  seamen  was  fixed  at  ten  thousand, 
and  a  separate  vote  was  given  for  three  thou- 
sand  mariners.  It  was  also  resolved  that  "in 
a  just  sense  and  acknowledgement  of  what 
great  things  bis  Majesty  has  done  for  these 
kingdoms,  a  sum  not  exceeding  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds  be  granted  during  his  life  for 
the  support  of  the  Civil  List ; "  but  even  this 
ample  gift  could  not  cause  William  to  acquiesce 
in  the  former  resolution  concerning  the  army. 
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he  departed,  I  For  once,  he  committed  the  mistake  of  bringing 
himself  into  a  possible  antagonism  with  the 
Legislature,  and  allowed  his  resentment  at  what 
he  deemed  an  injustice  to  hurry  him  into  what 
was  undoubtedly  an  unconstitutional  procedure, 
for  when  he  departed  for  Holland,  he  left  sealed 
orders  that  sixteen  thousand  men  should  be 
retained ;  but  in  the  next  Session  it  was  deemed 
politic  to  yield  to  the  strong  opinion  of  the 
Commons  for  a  reduction  to  seven  thousand, 
who  were  to  be  natives  of  the  British  dominions. 
The  chagrin  of  the  king  was  extreme,  aud  this 
led  hiui  to  make  to  his  more  trusted  ministers 
the  celebrated  intimation  of  his  resolve  to  with- 
draw to  Holland;  which,  however,  his  good 
sense  and  the  call  of  duty  led  him  to  abandon. 


Before  the  king  departed,  ho  delegated  his 
powor  to  nine  Lords  Justices,  among  whom 
were  Montague  and  Marlborough.  The  nomina- 
tion of  the  latter  gave  occasion  to  many  specu- 
lations. He  had  once  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  royal  favour.  He  had  then  been  dismissed; 
disgraced;  imprisoned.  The  Princess  Anne, 
for  refusing  to  discard  his  wife,  had  incurred 
the  royal  displeasure  and  had  been  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours.  Ministers  who  were 
supposed  to  have  great  inlluence  in  the  closet 
had  vainly  tried  to  overcome  the  dislike  with 
which  their  master  regarded  the  Chnrchills. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  been  some  time  recon- 
ciled to  his  sister-in-law  that  William  ceased 
to  regard  her  two  favourite  servants  as  hip 
enemies.  So  late  as  the  year  1696,  he  had  been 
heard  to  say, — "If  I  had  been  a  private  gentle- 
man, my  Lord  Marlborough  and  I  must  have 
measured  Bwords."  All  these  things  were  now, 
it  seemed,  forgotten.  The  duke  of  Gloucester's 
household  had  just  been  arranged.  As  ho  was 
not  yet  nine  years  old,  and  the  civil  list  was 
burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year  was  thought  for  the  present  a 
sufficient  provision.  The  child's  literary  education* 
was  directed  by  Burnet,  with  the  title  of  Pre- 
ceptor. Marlborough  was  appointed  Governor; 
and  the  London  Gazette  announced  his  appoint- 
ment, not  with  official  dryness,  but  in  the  fervid 
language  of  panegyric.  He  was  again  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  from  which  he 
had  been  expelled  with  ignominy;  and  he  waR 
honoured  a  few  days  later  with  a  still  higher 
mark  of  confidence, — a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Regency. 

Some  persons  imagined  that  they  saw  in  this 
strange  reconciliation  a  sign  that  the  influence 
of  Portland  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  the 
influence  of  Albemarle  was  growing.    For  Marl- 
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borough  had  been  many  years  at  feud  with 
I'ortland,  and  had  even — a  raro  event,  indeed — 
been  so  much  irritated  an  to  speak  of  him  in 
coarse  and  nngontlemanlike  terms.  With  Albe- 
marle, on  the  other  hand,  Marlborough  had 
studiously  ingratiated  himself;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Albemarle  may  have  removed  some 
difficulties.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however, 
to  resort  to  that  supposition  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  why  so  wise  a  man  as  William  forced 
himself,  after  somo  delay,  caused  by  just  and 
natural  resentment,  to  act  wisely.  His  opinion 
<>f  Marlborough's  character  was  probably  un- 
altered; but  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that 
tho  situation  was  widely  different  from  what 
it  bad  been  a  few  years  before.  The  ambition 
and  avarice  which  had  formerly  impelled  him 
to  betray  two  masters,  were  now  sufficient 
securities  for  his  fidelity  to  the  established  order 
of  things.  If  that  order  of  things  could  be 
maintained  inviolate,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be,  in  a  few  years,  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
subject  in  Europe.  His  military  and  political 
talent*  might  therefore  now  be  used  without 
any  apprehension  that  they  would  be  turned 
against  the  government.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  he  derived  his  importance  less 
from  his  military  and  political  talents,  great  as 
they  were,  than  from  the  dominion  which, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife,  he  i  should  Ik 
exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  Princess.  While  Emperor, 
he  was  on  good  terms  with  the  Court,  it  was 
certain  that  she  would  lend  no  countenance 
to  any  cabal  which  might  attack  cither  the  title 
or  the  prerogatives  of  her  brother-in-law. 

The  difficulty  regarding  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession arose  sooner  than  many  had  expected, 
although  William,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  hail 
foreseen  the  complications  that  would  occur  on 
the  decease  of  the  childless  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  and  had  done  his  best  to  prepare  for 
them.  In  1698,  a  Partition  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  William  and  Louis;  the  object 
of  the  former  being  to  preveut  the  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  power  which  would  ensue  in 
the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
who  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was 
sister  to  Charles,  but  who,  on  her  marriage  to 
Louis  XIV.  had  solemnly  renounced  for  her- 
self and  her  children  all  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  Louis  XIV.  had  taken  a  similar  oath 
of  renunciation.  The  Emperor  Leopold  had 
married  a  younger  sister,  and  she  also  had 
made  a  similar  renunciation,  which,  however, 
had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Cortes.  Her 
daughter  had  married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 


ami  their  son  was  supposed  to  have  some  pre- 
tensions to  the  Spanish  crown.    In  addition  to 
these,  the  emperor  himself  was  a  claimant  as 
the  grandson  of  Philip  III.  and  first  cousin  to 
Charles  II.    The  scheme  of  a  partition  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  Spain    originated   with  the 
court  of  France,  and  William,  who  could  not 
remain  a  passive  observer,  had  uo  object  for 
either  England  or  Holland  beyond  their  pro- 
tection against  what  threatened  to  be  a  vast 
and  sudden  addition  to  the  power  of  France 
or  of  the  Empire.    Defoe,  who  was  admitted 
to  William's  confidence,  and  who  was  thoroughly 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  matter,  says, — "  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  hear  his  Majesty  speak  of 
these  things  at  large;  and  I  appeal  to  all  those 
noble  persons  now  living,  who  were  near  the 
king  at  that  time,  who,  I  believe,  often  heard 
him  express  himself  with  great  caution  as  to 
the  giving  too  much  to  the  Empire,  as  equally 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  with  giving  it 
to  France."    The  First  Partition  Treaty,  after 
much  negotiation,  was  signed  at  the  Hague  on 
October  11,  1698,  stipulating  that  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  with  the  Indies  and  the  Netherlands, 
should  on  the  death  of  Charles  be  assigned  to 
the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria;  that  Naples  and 
Sicily  with  some  small  adjuncts  should  beloug 
to  the  Dauphin;  and  that  the  duchy  of  Milan 
allotted  to  the  second  son  of  the 
Four  months  afterwards,  the  prince 
of  Bavnria  died;  and  a  Second  Partition  Treaty, 
made  in  1700,  gave  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Netherlands  to  Charles,  second  son  of  the  Em- 
peror, ami  Milan,  Naples,   and  Sicily  to  the 
Dauphin.   During  the  Summer  of  that  year  the 
king  of  Spain  was  rapidly   sinking  into  the 
arms  of  death.    He  was  only  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  had  attained  to  the  regal  dignity  wheu 
he  was  but  a  child  of  four  years  of  age.  He 
had  long  before  sunk  into  a  condition  of  im- 
becility,  and   the  agents  of  France  and  of 
Austria  were  busy  around  his  deathbed  intriguing 
for  the  interests  of  their   respective  masters. 
Priestly  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  and  the  authority  of  Pope^nnocent  XII. 
was  invoked,  who  decided  that  tho  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  belonged  of  right  to  tho  Dauphin, 
but  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  power  by  the  union  in  one  person 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  of  Spain,  it  was 
desirable  to  give  the  succession  of  the  latter  to 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  to  the  Dauphin. 
In  accordance  with  this,  on  October  12,  the 
famous  will  was  signed  which  plunged  Europe 
into  a  war  of  ten  years'  duration;  and  soon 
after,  the  hapless  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  uo 
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more.  Louis  XIV.  affected  to  doubt  what  his 
decision  should  bo,  although  ho  had  boon 
secretly  violating  tho  solemn  pledges  which  he 
had  made  to  William;  and  he  went  through  the 
form  of  consulting  his  council,  after  which  he 
publicly  announced  an  intention  to  sustain  his 
grandson.  As  soon  as  William  heard  of  this,  he 
wroto  to  Heinsius, —  "I  am  perfectly  persuaded 
that  if  this  will  be  executed,  wo  in  England 
and  tho  Republic  are  in  tho  utmost  danger  of 
being  totally  lost  or  ruined."  Concerning  the 
task  now  imposed  ujKin  him — fur  greater  and 
more  perplexing  than  any  which  he  had  yet 
borne — Mr.  Burke  remarks: — "In  all  tho  tot- 
tering imbecility  of  a  new  government,  and  with 
Parliament  totally  unmanageable,  ho  persevered 
to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy;  to 
expand  their  narrow  prudence  by  his  enlarged 
wisdom;  to  sink  their  factious  temper  in  his 
public  spirit.  In  spite  of  his  people,  he  resolved 
to  make  them  great  and  glorious;  to  make 
England,  inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow  self, 
the  arbitress  of  Europe,  the  tutelary  angel  of 
the  human  race.  In  spite  of  the  ministers,  who 
staggered  under  tho  weight  that  his  mind  im- 
posed upon  theirs,  unsupported  as  they  felt 
themselves  by  the  popular  spirit,  he  infused 
into  them  his  own  soul;  ho  renewed  in  them 
their  ancient  heart;  ho  rallied  them  in  the  same 
cause.  It  required  some  time  to  accomplish 
this  work.  Tho  people  were  tirst  gained,  and 
through  them  their  distracted  representatives." 

When  the  new  Parliament  assembled  on 
February  6,  1701,  tho  king  in  his  opening 
speech  referred  to  tho  two  chief  questions  of  tho 
day, — tho  settlement  of  the  English  crown  and 
the  state  of  Continental  affairs.  The  immediate 
settlement  of  the  crown  at  the  Revolution  ex- 
tended only  to  the  descendants  of  Anne  and  of 
William.  Tho  former  was  at  that  time  pregnant, 
and  became  in  a  few  months  tho  mother  of  a 
son.  Nothing,  therefore,  urged  the  Convention- 
Parliament  to  go  any  farther  in  limiting  the 
succession.  The  king,  in  order  to  secure  tho 
adhesion  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  to  the  grand 
alliance,  was  desirous  to  settle  the  reversion  of 
the  crown  on  his  wife,  tho  Princess  Sophia, 
and  her  posterity.  A  provision  to  this  effect 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  the  Commons  rejected  the  amend- 
ment with  little  opposition,  not,  as  Burnet  sug- 
gests, through  the  secret  wish  of  a  republican 
part,  (which  never  existed,  or  had  no  inlluence,) 
to  let  the  monarchy  die  a  natural  death,  but 
from  a  just  sense  that  the  provision  was  un- 
aml  might  become  inexpedient.  During 


the  life  of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
course  of  succession  appeared  clear.    But  upon 
his  untimoly  death,  in  1700,  the  manifest  im- 
probability that  the  limitations  already  established 
could  subsist  beyond  the  lives  of  tho  king  and 
the  Princess  Anne  of  Donmark,  made  it  im- 
perative to   preclude  intriguo  and  cut  off  tho 
hopes  of  tho  Jacobites,  by  a  new  settlement  of 
the  crown  in  a  Protestant  line.    Though  the 
choice  was  truly  free  in  the  hands  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  uo  pretext  of  absolute  right  could  bo 
advanced  on  any  side,  there  was  no  question 
that  the  Princess  Sophia  was  the  fittest  object 
of  the  nation's  preference.    She  was  the  last 
surviving  child  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  the  daughter 
of  James  I.,  and  of  Frederic  the  Elector-Palatine, 
who  accoptod  the  crown  of  Bohemia.    Sbc  wus 
born   in    1630,    and    was   married    to  Ernes! 
Augustus,  who    became  duke   of  Hanover  in 
1679,  and  elector  in  1692.    She  was,  indeed, 
far  from  having  any  hereditary  title.  Besides 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  sister, 
whose  legitimacy  no  one  dispute!,  there  stood 
in  her  way  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
Henrietta,  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  granddaugh- 
ter of  Charles  I.;  and  several  of  the  Palatine 
family.    These  last  had  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  of  which  their  ancestors  had  been  the 
strenuous  asscrtors;  but  it  seemed  not  impro- 
bable that  some  one  might  return  to  it;  and,  if 
all  hereditary  right  of  the  ancient  English  royal 
lino  (the  descendants  of  Henry  VII.)  had  not 
been  extinguished,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  secure  the  succession  of  any  prince  who  should 
profess  the  Protestant  religion  at  the  time  when 
the  existing  limitations  should  come  to  an  end. 
According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  all  prior  claims  of  inheritance, 
save  that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  set  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a  new 
royal  line.    The  throne  of  England  and  Ireland, 
by  virtue  of  the  paramount  will  of  Parliament, 
stands   entailed  upon  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  Protestants.    In   them   the  right  is  as 
truly  hereditary  as  it  ever  was  in  the  PlantagcneU. 
or  the  Tndors.    But  they  derive  it  not  from 
those   ancietit   families.    Tho  blood  indeed  of 
the  Cerdic  ami  of  tho  Conqueror  flows  in  the 
veins  of  her  present  Majesty.    Our  Edwards  an  1 
Henries  illustrate  the  almost  unrivalled  splendour 
and  antiquity  of  the  House  of  Brunswick;  but 
they  have  transmitted  no  more  right   to  the 
allegiance  of  England  than   Boniface  of  Estc 
or  Henry  the  Lion.    That  rests  wholly  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  resolves  itself  into  the 
sovereignty  of  the  legislature. 
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The  majority  of  that  House  of  Commons 
which  passci!  the  Hill  of  Settlement  consisted 
of  those  who  having  long  opposed  the  admin- 
istration of  William  (though  with  very  different 
principles  both  as  to  the  succession  of  the  crown 
and  its  prerogative)  were  now  often  called  by 
Iho  general  name  of  Tories.  Some,  no  doubt, 
of  these  were  adverse  to  a  measure  which  pre- 
cluded the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
even  on  the  suggested  contingency  that  its  heir 
might  cmbraco  the  Protestant  religion.  But 
this  party  could  not  show  itself  very  openly; 
and  Harley,  the  new  leader  of  the  Tories,  zeal- 
ously supported  the  entail  of  the  crown  on  the 
Princess  Sophia.  Cut  it  was  determined  to 
accompany  this  settlement  with  additional  securi- 
ties for  the  subject's  liberty.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
was  reckoned  hasty  and  defective;  some  matters 
of  great  importance  had  been  omitted,  and  in 


shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or 
to  enjoy  any  office  or  place  of  trust,  cither 
civil  or  military,  or  to  have  any  grant  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  from  the 
crown,  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  or  others 
in  trust  for  him.  (6)  That  no  person  who 
has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  undor  the 
king,  or  receives  a  pension  from  the  crown, 
shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  member  of 
tho  House  of  Commons.  (7)  That  tho  judges* 
commissions  be  made  qunmdiu  at  bene  gesscrint, 
and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  established; 
but,  upon  the  address  of  both  IIoubcs  of  Par- 
liament, it  may  be  lawful  to  remove  them.  (8) 
That  no  pardon  Under  the  GrMt  Seal  of  Eng- 
land Ik)  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the 
Commons  in  Parliament. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  provisions  were 


the  twelve  years  which  had  since  elapsed,  new  j  designed  to  guard  against  possible  dangers  from 


abuses  had  called  for  new  remedies.  Eight 
articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  of  1701,  to  take  effect  oidy  from  the 
commencement  of  the  new  limitation  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Some  of  them,  as  will 
appear,  sprung  from  a  natural  jealousy  of  this 
unknown  and  foreign  line;  some  should  strictly 
not  have  been  postponed  so  long;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  be  content  with  what  was  practicable 
to  obtain.  These  articles  are  the  following: — 
(1)  That  whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the 
possession  of  this  crown,  shall  join  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  esta- 
blished. (2)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  im- 
perial dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come 
to  any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  engage  in  any  war  for  tho  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  (3)  That  no  person  who  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  Englnnd,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland,  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
(4)  That  from  and  after  tho  time  that  the  further 
limitation  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect,  all 
matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing 
of  this  kingdom,  which  arc  propcrlje  cognizable 
in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  there,  and  all 
resolutions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed  by 
such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  same.  (5)  That  no  person  born 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
'although  he  be  naturalized  or  made  a  denizen 
—except  such  as  are  born  of  English  parents,) 


the  succession  of  a  new  dynasty.  Tho  third 
was  repealed  shortly  after  the  succession  of 
(ieorgc  I.,  whose  froqnent  journeys  to  Hanover 
were  an  abuse  of  the  graciousncss  with  which 
Parliament  had  consented  to  annul  the  restriction. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  provisions  were 
not  to  take  effect  until  after  tho  demise  of 
William  and  of  Anno.  Tho  fourth  was  intended 
to  restore  the  ancient  practice  which  had  been 
sot  aside  by  tho  growth  in  recent  times  of  the 
cabinet  council;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Anne's  reign.  The  fifth  clause 
was  tho  offspring  of  tho  chronic  jealousy  of  all 
foreigners,  and  it  happened  to  work  for  the 
national  benefit  in  restraining  George  I.  from 
gratifying  his  corrupt  and  servile  German 
favourites  with  lucrative  offices.  The  absolute 
exclusion  of  all  officials  was  soon  found  to  be 
impracticable  and  detrimental  to  the  public 
service,  and,  in  17ofi,  it  was  modified  by  two 
provisions, — that  every  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  accepting  an  office  undor  the 
crown,  except  a  higher  commission  in  the  army, 
should  vacate  his  seat,  but  should  be  eligible 
for  re-election  under  a  new  writ;  and  that  no 
one  filling  an  office  that  had  been  created  since 
October  25,  1705,  should  be  capable  of  election 
to  Parliament.  Tho  jealousy  with  which  the 
House  thus  guarded  against  an  invasion  of 
placemen  will  not  apjwar  strange,  when  the 
wholesale  bribery  and  corruption  practised  by  the 
Stuart  courts  are  remembered.  The  appointment 
of  the  judges  during  life  or  good  behaviour, 
instead  of  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
crown  was  a  wise  and  salutary  change  effected 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  not,  as 
Mr.  Ilallam  remarks,  "as  ignorance  and  adula- 
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tion  have  perpetually  asserted,"  owing  to 
George  III. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Factions  in  Parliament.  Somers  impeached.  The 
"Legion"  Memorial.  New  league  against 
France.  Death  of  James  II.  His  son  ackmto- 
ledgtd  as  King  of  England  by  Louis.  Public 
indignation.  Oath  of  Abjuration.  William's 
last  Speech  in  Parliament.  His  failing  health. 
Accident  and  death. 

a.d.  1701—1702. 
Faction  continued  to  rage  within  the  wall 8  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  the  Partition  Treaty  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  severe  contest  between 
the  two  political  parties.  The  Tories  assailed 
the  Treaty  with  unmeasured  severity,  and  pur. 
Biiod  the  leading  Whigs  who  were  supposed  to 
have  been  parties  to  it  with  a  rancour  quite  • 
disproportionate  to  tho  magnitudo  of  the  alleged  | 
offence.  They  resolved  to  impeach  Somers, 
Portland,  Halifax,  and  Orford,  and  meanwhile 
asked  the  king  to  remove  them  from  his  pre- 
sence and  councils  for  ever.  Tho  Upper  House 
begged  him  not  to  do  this  until  the  alleged 
crimes  had  been  investigated.  William  replied 
to  the  Commons  that  he  would  only  employ 
6iich  persons  as  he  deemed  worthy  of  trust. 
He  wisely  determined  to  leave  the  excited 
factions  to  weary  each  other  by  their  contests. 
The  days  were  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Somers  and 
Orford,  but  the  Lower  House  refused  to  attend, 
on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  expect  to 
have  justice  done  them;  and  thus  the  impeach- 
ment fell  through.  Burnet  also  was  worried 
about  tho  same  time,  but  without  any  permanent 
injury.  This  conduct,  however,  had  provoked 
considerable  dissatisfaction  out  of  doors,  and 
what  was  then  a  phenomenon  was  witnessed,  in 
the  popular  voice  making  itself  heard  by  means 
of  other  than  its  representatives  in  tho  Legis- 
lature. At  the  Kent  quarter-sessions  hold  at 
Maidstone  on  April  29,  1701,  the  grand  jury 
unanimously  agreed  to  petition  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  tho  justices  and  a  large  body 
of  freeholders  concurred.  Tho  chairman  of  tho 
justices,  with  four  othor  gentlemen,  carried  the 
petition  of  London,  and  it  was  presented  by  one 
of  the  county  members  on  May  8.  It  expressed 
concern  at  the  dangerous  state  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  Europe,  and  a  hope  that  the  House 
would  prove  worthy  of  tho  great  trust.  "And 
in  rogard  that  from  tho  experience  of  all  ages 
it  is  manifest  no  nation  can  be  great  or  happy 
Without  union,  we  hope  that  no  pretence  what- 


ever shall  be  able  to  create  a  misunderstanding 
among  ourselves,  or  the  least  distrust  of  hie 
most  sacred  Majesty;  whose  great  actions  for 
tbis  nation  are  writ  in  the  hearts  of  his  subject*, 
and  can  never,  without  the  blackest  ingratitude 
be  forgot.  Wo  moat  humbly  implore  this 
honourable  House  to  have  regard  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  that  our  religion  and  safety  may 
be  effectually  provided  for,  that  your  loyal 
addresses  may  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply, 
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and  that  his  most  sacred  Majesty  (whose  pro. 
pitious  and  unblomished  reign  over  us  we  pray 
God  long  to  continue)  may  be  enabled  power- 
fully to  assist  his  allies  before  it  is  too  late." 

The  House  instantly  resolved  the  petition  to 
be  "scandalous,  insolent,  and  seditious,  tending 
to  destroy  the  constitution  of  Parliaments  and 
to  subvert  the  established  government  of  these 
realms,"  and  they  ordered  into  custody  the  five 
Kentish  gentlemen  who  had  presented  it.  Secre- 
tary Vernon  foreboded  a  storm,  and  wrote  to  a 
friend, — "There  grows  a  great  ferment  out  nf 
the  House,  which  begins  to  make  our  topping 
men  uneasy.  They  are  endeavouring  to  sup- 
press  petitions,  and  perhaps  the  means  they 
may  use  for  it  may  blow  up  higher."  Burnet 
says, — "This  disposition  to  blame  the  slowness 
in  which  the  House  proceeded  with  relation  to 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  heat  with  which  private 
quarrels  were  pursued,  began  to  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  nation."  A  paper  was  handed 
to  the  Speaker  as  he  entered  the  House,  boldly 
Betting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  nation  and 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  This  paper 
was  signed  "  Legion,"  and  was  the  composition 
of  Deioe,  whose  terse  and  nervous  style  is  uo- 
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where  more  apparent  than  in  the  concluding 
sentence:  "Thus,  Gentlemen,  yon  have  your 
duty  laid  before  you,  which  'tis  hoped  you  will 
think  of;  but  if  you  continue  to  neglect  it  you 
may  oxpect  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
resentment  of  an  iujured  nation;  for  Euglish- 
meu  are  no  more  to  be  slaves  to  Parliaments 
than  to  kings."  Not  until  the  close  of  the 
Session  were  the  Kentish  gentlemeu  released, 
and  then  a  public  dinner  was  given  in  their 
houour  in  Merccra'  Hall,  wlieu  Defoe  worthily 
shared  in  the  congratulations  offered  by  the 
citizens  of  London.  Gradually,  the  House  came 
to  perceive  the  reasonableness  and  the  justice 
of  the  public  feeling,  ami  in  tlie  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1701,  they  voted  a  sufficient  Supply  U> 
enable  the  king  to  aid  the  States-General  against 
a  ihreateued  attack  by  France;  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  1677.  The  House 
of  Lords  addressed  the  king  in  language  which 
encouraged  him  in  the  work  to  which  his  frail 
life  was  devoted:  —  "We  humbly  desire  your 
Majesty  will  be  pleased,  not  only  to  make  good 
all  the  articles  of  any  former  treaties  to  the 
States-General,  but  that  you  will  enter  into  a 
strict  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  them, 
for  their  common  preservation;  and  that  yon 
will  invito  unto  it  all  princes  and  states  who 
are  concerned  in  tho  present  visible  danger, 
arising  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain." 
To  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  William 
was  now  bending  all  the  energies  of  his  mind; 
undimmed  aud  as  strong  as  ever  amid  the 
infirmities  and  decay  of  his  body.  Never  was 
he  uiore  energetic  than  during  the  last  six 
months  of  his  life,  although  life  itself  had  come 
to  be  a  burdeu;  and  never  wero  his  plans  more 
astutely  laid,  as  the  event  abundantly  showed. 
The  union  formed  by  him  held  together  with 
a  cohesion  and  a  firmness  unknown  before  or 
since  Although  tho  great  workman  died,  his 
work  remained. 

The  moving  cause  of  the  strong  feeling 
evinced  by  the  English  Legislature  towards  the 
close  of  1701,  wbs  the  policy  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  adopted  in  reference  to  the  exiled  Stuarts: 
a  policy  at  variance  with  his  usual  astuteness 
and  opposed  to  the  almost  unanimous  advice  of 
his  ministers. 

At  Easter  in  that  year  James  was  seized 
with  paralysis  while  attending  mass  in  his  chapel 
at  St.  Gcrmains,  and  although  he  partially 
rallied  for  a  short  time  he  succumbed  to  a 
second  attack  in  September.  During  his  last 
illness  Louis  visited  him  thrice,  manifesting  the 
high  courtesy  and  consideration  which  he  had 
uniformly  shown  towards  his  exiled  kinsman 


On  the  last  occasion,  when  James  was  in 
articulo  mortis  and  when  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  if  consciousness  remained,  Louis  in- 
timated that  he  would  acknowledge  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  king  of  England  and  would  be  to 
him  what  he  had  been  to  h\s  father.  All  the 
ministers  of  state  had  pronounced  strongly 
against  such  a  declaration  being  made  when 
the  question  was  formally  mooted  in  the  council, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  such  a  recognition 
would  violate  tho  Treaty  of  Hyswick,  and  that 
in  a  few  months  William  would  probably  be 
no  more  and  the  way  would  then  be  open  for 
a  master-stroke  of  policy.  To  these  considera- 
tions and  to  the  still  more  potent  calls  of  self- 
interest,  Louis  was  deaf;  although  tho  wonder 
remains  that  he  should  have  thus  acted,  even 
under  the  witchery  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
While  grave  and  sagacious  statesmen  shook 
their  heads  and  foreboded  the  Worst  results 
from  such  a  course  of  action,  the  courtiers,  true 
to  their  instincts,  applauded  their  master  for 
his  piety  and  magnanimity.  "Nor  was  this 
enthusiasm  altogether  feigned.  For  in  the 
estimation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  brilliant 
crowd,  nations  were  nothing  and  princes  every- 
thing. What  could  be  more  generous,  more 
amiable,  than  to  protect  an  innocent  boy,  who 
was  kept  out  of  his  rightful  inheritance  by 
an  ambitious  kinsman?  The  fine  gentlemen  and 
fine  ladies  who  talked  thus  forgot  that,  besides 
the  innocent  boy  and  that  ambitious  kinsman, 
five  millions  and  a  half  of  Englishmen  were  con- 
cerned, who  were  little  disposed  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  absolute  property  of  any 
master,  and  who  were  still  less  disposed  to 
accept  a  master  chosen  for  them  by  the  French 
king." 

James  died  on  September  16,  1701,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  his  son  was  pro- 
claimed with  all  the  pomp  of  heraldry,  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  as  king  of  England. 
Three  days  afterwards,  Louis  visited  St.  tier- 
mains  in  form.  On  the  morrow  the  visit  was 
returned.  The  French  Court  was  now  at 
Versailles,  and  the  Pretender  was  received  there, 
in  all  points,  as  his  father  Would  have  been; 
sat  in  his  father's  arm  chair,  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  great  monarch,  and  wore  tho  long  violet 
mantle  which  was  by  ancient  usage  tho  mourn- 
ing garb  of  the  kings  of  France.  There  was  op 
that  day  a  great  concourse  of  ambassadors  and 
envoys;  but  one  well  known  figure  was  wanting. 
Manchester  had  sent  off  to  Loo  intelligence  of 
this  affront,  and  had  solicited  instructions;  and 
till  these  instructions  arrived,  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion.   He  did  not  think  himself  justified  in 
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•(nitting  his  post  without  express  orders;  but  i 
he  hoped  to  be  directed  to  turn  his  back  in  | 
contemptuous  defiance  of  the  Court  which  had 
dand  to  treat  England  as  a  subject  province 

As  soon  as  the  fault  into  whicli  Louis  had 
been  hurried,  was  complete  and  irreparable,  ho 
began  to  feel  uneasy.  His  ministers  were  directed 
to  declare  everywhere  that  their  master  had  no 
intention  of  affronting  the  English  government; 
that  he  had  not  violated  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick; 
that  he  had  merely  meaut  to  gratify  an  un- 
fortunate family  nearly  related  to  himself  by 
using  names  and  observing  forms  which  really 
meant  nothing;  and  that  he  was  resolved  not 
to  countenance  any  attempt  to  subvert  the 
throne  of  William.  Torcy,  who  had,  a  few  days 
before,  proved  by  irrefragable  arguments  that 
his  master  could  not,  without  a  gross  breach  of 
contract,  recognise  the  Pretender,  imagined  that 
sophisms  which  had  not  imposed  on  himself 
might  possibly  impose  on  others.  He  visited 
the  English  embassy,  and  did  his  best  to  excuse 
the  fatal  act  which  he  had  done  his  best  to 
prevent.  Manchester's  answer  to  this  attempt  at 
explanation  was  as  strong  and  plain  as  it  could 
be  in  the  absence  of  precise  instructions.  These 
speedily  arrived.  Manchester  was  commanded 
to  quit  France  without  taking  leave.  Another 
courier  had  been  started  for  London  with 
directions  to  the  Lords  Justices  to  send  Poussin 
instantly  out  of  England.  The  country  was  already 
in  a  flame  when  it  was  first  known  there  that 
James  was  dying.  Some  of  his  eager  partisans  ; 
formed  plans  and  made  preparations  for  a  great 
public  manifestation  of  feeling  in  different  parts 
of  the  island;  but  the  insolence  of  Louis  pro- 
duced a  burst  of  public  indignation  which 
scarcely  any  malcontent  had  the  courage  to  face. 
The  natural  resentment  of  this  insult  and  breach 
of  faith  was  shown  in  the  following  Session  in  a 
more  decided  assertion  of  revolution  principles 
than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  pretended 
king  was  attainted  of  high  treason;  a  measure 
absurd  as  a  law,  but  politic  as  a  denunciation. 
It  was- made  high  treason  to  correspond  with  him, 
or  to  remit  money  for  his  service.  A  still  more 
vigorous  measure  was  adopted  in  providing  an 
oath  to  be  taken,  not  only  by  all  civil  officers, 
but  by  all  ecclesiastics,  members  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  schoolmasters,  acknowledging  Wil- 
liam as  lawful  and  rightful  king,  and  denying 
any  right  or  title  in  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales.  The  Tories  had  earnestly  contended, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  against  those 
words  in  the  act  of  recognition,  which  asserted 
William  and  Mary  to  be  rightfully  and  lawfully 
king  and  queen.    They  opposed  the  Association 


at  the  time  of  the  assassination-plot,  on  account 
of  the  same  epithets,  taking  a  distinction  which 
satisfied  the  narrow  understanding  of  men  like 
Nottingham,  and  served  as  a  subterfuge  for 
more  cunning  men,  between  a  king  whom  they 
were  bound  in  all  cases  to  obey,  and  one  whom 
they  could  style  "rightful  and  lawful."  The 
expressions  were,  in  fact,  slightly  modified  on 
that  occasion;  yet  fifteen  peers  and  ninety-two 
commoners  declined  for  a  time  to  sign  it.  The 
present  oath  of  abjuration,  therefore,  was  a 
signal  victory  of  the  Whigs,  who  boasted  of 
the  Revolution,  over  the  Tories  who  excused  it. 
The  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  right  was 
complete  and  unequivocal.  The  dominant  faction 
triumphed  in  exposing  many  of  their  adversaries, 
and  especially  the  high-church  clergy,  to  the 
disgrace  ami  remorse  of  perjury.  Few  or  none 
however,  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
refused  this  additional  cup  of  bitterness,  though 
so  much  less  defensible,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples they  had  employed  to  vindicate  their 
compliance  in  the  former  instance;  so  true  it  is 
that,  in  matters  of  conscience,  the  first  scruple 
is  the  only  one  which  it  costs  much  to  overcome. 

On  the  lost  day  of  the  year  1701,  William 
delivered  what  proved  to  be  his  last  Parlia- 
mentary speech,  which  Burnet  characterizes  as 
"the  best  speech  that  he  or  any  other  prince 
ever  mode  to  his  people."  He  referred  in  it  to 
the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  with  reference  to 
the  Pretender  as  a  high  indignity  to  himself  and 
to  the  nation.  He  showed  how  deeply  England 
was  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  on  the  grounds  of  trade,  of  peace 
and  safety  at  home,  and  of  her  just  share  in 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Europe;  all  of  which 
would  bo  imperilled  if  the  French  king  were 
allowed  to  place  his  grandson  on  the  throne  of 
Spain.  He  explained  what  he  had  done  in 
forming  a  European  alliance  against  the  exorbi- 
tant power  and  ambition  of  France,  and  told 
the  Parliament  thot  tho  eyes  of  oil  nations  were 
upon  them: — "You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by 
(toil's  blessing,  to  secure  to  yon  and  your 
jKJstcrity  the  great  enjoyment  of  your  religion 
and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting  to  your- 
selves, hut  will  exert  the  ancient  vigonr  of  the 
English  nation;  but  I  tell  yon  plainly,  my 
opinion  is,  if  yon  do  not  lay  hold  on  this 
occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  an- 
other. I  ho|>e  you  are  come  together  determined 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  disputes  and  differences, 
and  resolved  to  act  with  a  general  ami  hearty 
concurrence  for  promoting  the  common  cause, 
whicli  alone  can  make  this  a  happy  Session. 
1  should  think  it  as  great  a  blessing  as  could 
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befal  England,  if  I  could  observe  you  as  much 
inclined  to  lay  aside  those  unhappy  fatal  ani- 
mosities which  divide  and  weaken  you,  as  I 
am  disposed  to  make  all  my  subjects  safe  and 
easy  as  to  any,  even  the  highest  offences  com- 
mitted against  me.  Let  mo  conjure  you  to  dis- 
ap|K)int  the  only  hope  of  our  enemies  by  your 
unanimity.  I  have  shown,  I  will  always  show, 
how  desirous  I  am  to  be  the  common  father  of 
all  my  people.  Do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay 
aside  parties  and  divisions.  Let  there  be  no 
other  distinction  heard  of  amongst  us  for  the 
future,  but  of  those  who  are  for  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  present  establishment,  and  of 
those  who  mean  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French 
government." 

In  reply  to  this  stirring  appeal,  the  Commons 
speedily  voted  a  supply  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
requesting  that  in  the  several  treaties  of  alliance 
made  with  foreign  powers,  an  article  might  be 
inserted,  "That  no  peace  shall  be  made  with 
France,  until  his  Majesty  and  the  nation  have 
reparation  for  the  great  indignity  offered  by  the 
French  king,  in  owning  and  declaring  the  pre- 
tended prince  of  Wales  as  king  of  England." 

Meanwhile,  report*  about  the  state  of  the 
king's  health  were  becoming  more  rife  and  more 
alarming.  His  medical  advisers  were  at  the 
end  of  their  resources.  He  had  consulted  by 
letter  all  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Europe; 
and,  as  he  was  apprehensive  that  they  might 
return  flattering  answers  if  they  knew  who  he 
was,  he  hail  written  under  feigned  names.  To 
Fagon  he  had  described  himself  as  a  parish 
priest.  Fagon  replied,  somewhat  bluntly,  that 
such  symptoms  could  have  only  one  meaning, 
and  that  the  only  advice  which  he  had  to  give 
to  the  sick  man,  was  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.  Having  obtained  this  plain  answer, 
William  consulted  Fagon  again  without  dis- 
guise, and  obtained  some  prescriptions  which 
were  thought  to  have  a  little  retarded  the  ap- 
proach of  the  inevitable  hour.  But  the  great 
kind's  days  were  numbered.  Headaches  and 
shivering  fits  occurred  almost  daily.  He  still 
rode,  and  even  hunted;  but  he  had  no  longer 
that  firm  seat  or  that  perfect  command  of  the 
bridla  for  which  he  had  been  renowned.  Still, 
all  his  care  was  for  the  future.  The  filial 
respect  and  tenderness  of  Albemarle  had  been 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  to  him.  But  it  was 
of  importance  that  Heiusius  should  be  fully 
informed  both  as  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  next 
campaign  ami  as  to  the  state  of  the  preparations. 
All*marle,  being  in  full  possession  of  the  king's 
views  on  these  subjects,  was  therefore  sent  to 


the  Hague.  Heinsius  was  at  that  time  suffering 
from  indisposition;  trifling  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  maladies  under  which  the  king 
was  sinking.  But  in  the  nature  of  William, 
there  was  none  of  that  selfishness  which  is  the 
too  common  vice  of  invalids.  On  the  twentieth 
of  February,  he  sent  to  Heinsius  a  letter  ir 
which  he  did  not  even  allude  to  his  own  suf- 
ferings and  infirmities.  "I  am,"  he  said,  "in- 
finitely concerned  to  learn  that  your  health  is 
not  quite  yet  established.  May  God  be  pleased 
to  grant  you  a  speedy  recovery !  I  am  unalterably 
your  good  friend,  William."  Those  were  the 
last  lines  of  that  long  correspondence  between 
the  tried  and  faithful  friends. 

On  the  twentieth  of  February,  William  was 
ambling  on  a  favourite  horse,  named  Sorrel, 
through  the  park  of  Hampton  Court.  His  horse 
stumbled  on  a  mole  hill,  and  the  king  fell  off, 
and  broke  his  collar  bone.  The  bone  was  set; 
and  he  returned  to  Kensington  in  his  coach,  but 
the  jolting  of  the  rough  roads  made  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  fracture  again.  To  a  young  and 
vigorous  man  such  an  accident  would  have  been 
a  trifle;  but  the  frame  of  William  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  bear  even  the  slightest  shock. 
He  felt  that  his  time  was  short,  and  grieved 
to  think  that  he  must  leave  his  work  but  half 
finished.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
the  Commons  listened  with  uncovered  heads  to 
the  last  message  that  bore  William's  sign- 
manual.  An  unhappy  accident,  he  told  them, 
had  forced  him  to  make  to  them  in  writing  a 
communication  which  he  would  gladly  have  made 
from  the  throne.  He  had,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  expressed  his  desire  to  see  a  union 
accomplished  between  England  and  Scotland. 
He  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  more 
conduce  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  both. 
He  should  think  it  his  peculiar  felicity  if,  before 
the  close  of  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient 
could  be  devised  for  making  the  two  kingdoms 
one;  and  he,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
recommended  the  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Houses.  It  was  resolved  that  the  mes- 
sage should  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Saturday,  the  seventh  of  March,  but  on  the  first 
of  that  month  humours  of  a  menacing  appearance 
showed  themselves  in  the  king's  knee.  On  the 
fourth,  ho  was  attacked  by  fever;  on  the  fifth, 
his  strength  failed  greatl/;  and  on  the  6ixth, 
he  was  scarcely  kept  alive  by  cordials.  The 
Bill  abjuring  the  Pretender,  and  a  Money  Bill 
awaited  his  assent,  which  he  felt  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  give  in  person.  He  therefore 
ordered  a  commission  to  be  prepared  for  his 
signature.    His  hand  was  now  too  weak  to  form 
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the  letters  of  Lib  name,  and  it  was  suggested  | 
that  a  stamp  should  be  used.  On  the  seventh 
of  March,  the  stamp  was  ready.  The  Lord 
Keeper  and  the  clerks  of  the  Parliament  came,  , 
according  to  usage,  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  commission.  But  they  were  detained  some  . 
hours  in  the  antechamber  while  he  was  in  one  ' 
of  the  paroxysms  of  his  malady.  Meanwhile, 
the  Houses  were  Bitting.  It  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Commons  had  resolved  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland.  But  that  subject  was  not  mentioned. 
It  was  known  that  the  king  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  lire;  and  the  members  asked  each 
other  anxiously  whether  it  was  likely  that  the 
Abjuration  and  Money  Bills  would  be  passed 
before  ho  died.  After  Bitting  long  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  message,  they  adjourned  till  six 
in  the  afternoon.  By  that  time  William  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  put  the  stamp  on  the 
parchment  which  authorised  his  commissioners 
to  act  for  him.  In  the  evening,  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords;  the 
commission  was  read,  the  Abjuration  Bill  and 
the  Malt  Bill  became  Laws,  and  both  Houses 
adjourned  till  nine  in  the  following  morning, 
which  was  Sunday.  There  was  little  chance 
that  William  would  live  through  the  night,  and 
it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that,  within  the 
shortest  possible  time,  the  successor  designated 
by  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  by  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession should  receive  the  homage  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Kealm,  and  bo  publicly  proclaimed  in 
the  Council. 

The  king  meanwhile  was  sinking  fast.  Albe- 
marle had  arrived  at  Kensington  from  the  Hague, 
exhausted  by  rapid  travelling.  His  master  j 
kindly  bade  him  rest  for  some  hours,  and  then 
summoned  him  to  make  his  report,  which  was 
in  all  respects  satisfactory.  The  States-General 
were  in  the  best  temper,  the  troops,  the  pro- 
visions, and  the  magazines  were  in  the  best 
order.  Kvery  thing  was  in  readiness  fur  an 
early  campaign.  William  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  the  calmness  of  a  man  whose  work 
was  done.  He  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  his 
danger.  "I  am  last  drawing,"  he  said,  "to 
my  end."  His  end  was  worthy  of  his  life.  His 
intellect  was  not  for  a  moment  clouded.  His 
fortitude  was  the  more  admirable  because  he 
was  not  willing  to  die.  He  had  very  lately 
said  to  one  of  those  whom  he  most  loved: 
'•You  know  that  I  never  feared  death;  there 
have  been  times  when  I  should  have  wished 
it:  but,  now  that  this  great  new  prospect  is 
opening  before  me,  I  do  wish  to  stay  here  a 
little  longer."    Yet  no  weakness,  no  qucrulous- 
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ness,  disgraced  the  noble  close  of  that  noble 
career.  To  the  physieians  the  kinjr  returned 
bis  thanks  graciously  and  gently.  "I  know 
that  you  have  done  all  that  skill  and  learning 
could  do  for  me:  but  the  case  is  beyond  your 
art;  and  I  submit."  From  the  words  whirl) 
escaped  him,  lie  seemed  to  be  frequently  en- 
gaged in  mental  prayer.  Burnet  and  Tenison 
remained  many  hours  in  the  sick  room.  He 
professed  to  them  his  firm  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  received  the 
sacrament  from  their  hands  with  great  serious- 
ness. The  antechambers  were  crowded  all  night 
With  lords  ami  privy  councillors.  He  ordered 
several  of  them  to  be  called  in,  anil  exerted 
himself  to  take  leave  of  them  with  a  few  kind 
and  cheerful  words.  Among  the  English  who 
were  admitted  to  his  bedside  were  Devonshire 
and  Ormond.  But  there  were  in  the  crowd 
those  who  felt  as  no  Englishman  could  feel, 
friends  of  his  youth  who  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  to  whom  he  hail  been  true  through 
all  vicissitudes  of  fortune:  who  hail  served  him 
with  unalterable  fidelity  when  his  secretaries  of 
State,  his  Treasury,  and  his  Admiralty  had 
betrayed  him:  who  had  never  on  any  field  of 
battle,  or  in  an  atmosphere  tainted  with  loath- 
some and  deadly  disease,  shrunk  from  placing 
their  own  lives  in  jeopardy  to  save  his,  and 
whose  truth  he  had  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
popularity  rewarded  with  bounteous  munificence. 
He  strained  his  feeble  voice  to  thank  Auver- 
querque  for  the  affectionate  and  loyal  services 
of  thirty  years.  To  Albemarle  he  gave  the 
keys  of  his  closet,  and  of  his  private  drawers. 
"You  know,"  he  said,"  "what  to  do  with 
them."  By  this  time  he  could  scarcely  respire. 
♦'Can  this,"  he  said  to  the  physicians,  "last 
long?"  He  was  told  that  the  end  was  approach- 
ing. He  swallowed  a  cordial,  and  asked  for 
Beutinck.  Those  were  his  last  articulate  words. 
Bentiuck  instantly  came  to  the  bedside,  bent 
down,  and  placed  his  car  close  to  the  king's- 
mouth.  The  lips  of  the  dying  man  moved; 
but  nothing  conld  be  heard.  The  king  took 
the  hand  of  his  earliest  friend,  and  pressed  it 
tenderly  to  his  heart.  In  that  moment,  no 
doubt,  all  that  had  cast  a  slight  pasting  cloud 
over  their  long  and  pure  friendship  was  for- 
gotten. It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight, 
in  the  morning.  He  closed  his  eyes,  and  gasped 
for  breath.  The  bishops  knelt  down  and  read 
the  commendatory  prayer.  When  it  ended, 
William  was  no  more. 

•  When  his  remains  were  laid  out,  it  was 
found  that  he  wore  next  to  his  skin  a  small  piece 
of  black  silk  riband.     The  Lords   in  waiting 
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ordered  it  to  be  taken  oft".    It  cu 
ring  and  a  luck  of  the  hair  uf  Mary."  (Macaulay, 
v.  305.) 


Thus  passed  away,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  his  age,  one  of  the  few  great  moriarchs  who 
have  rulcil  over  England  and  have  helped  to 
shape  its  destinies.     There  were  blemishes  in 


ntained  a  gold  and  burdens  thereby  imposed  upon  trade  and 
industry,  the  currency  waB  restored  and  a  new 
coinage  issued;  the  Bank  of  England  waa 
founded,  and  a  system  of  public  credit  established ; 
a  board  of  trade  and  plantations  was  organized; 
the  North  American  and  West  Indian  colonies 
were  greatly  extended;  the  Eastern  settlements 
and  trade  were  enlarged  and  put  under  better 


his  reign,  although  in  no  one  instance  can  the  ,  management;  the  coast  fisheries  much  improved 


and  the  shipping  doubled;  inland  water  com- 
munications were  commenced;  the  preliminary 
steps  were  taken  for  effecting  a  legislative  union 
with  Scotland,  and  the  national  power  and  in- 
fluence among  the  nations  of  Europe  advanced 
to  the  first  rank. 


culpability,  or  a  tithe  of  it,  be  laid  to  his  single 
share;  and  there  were  defect*  in  his  personal 
character,  or,  rather,  in  his  bearing  and  manners, 
which  seem  generally  to  have  been  considered 
us  unattractive,  if  not  repulsive;  but  when  every 
deduction  is  made,  and  when  every  censure 
of  his  encmieB  and  detractors  is  admitted,  still 
William  III.  must  remain  on  his  lofty  pedestal, 
as  one  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  kings 
that  have  worn  the  English  crown.  So  long  as 
the  Revolution  of  1G88  is  called  the  "Glorious 
Revolution,"  ami  so  long  as  the  Constitution 
which  flowed  from  it  is  held  in  esteem,  even 
so  long  must  England  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  memory.  But  for  his  rare  combination 
of  personal  qualities  this  experiment  would  have 
failed.  Apart  from  him,  there  were  not  suffi- 
cient steadiness  and  honesty  of  purpose,  or 
sufficient  valour  and  genius  to  face  the  crisis. 
As  well  in  relation  to  the  distracted,  demoralized 
state  of  England,  as  with  regard  to  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty  on  the  Continent,  William 
might  indeed  be  called,  "The  man  of  God's 
right  baud,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself."  |  intrigues,  the  littleness,  the  meanness,  and  the 


CHARTER  XXI. 
Character  of  English  history  tim  ing  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  "The  Augustan  Age."  Inhnat* 
party  feeling.  Political  animosities  Boll, ids 
ami  Caricatures.  Treatment  of  Defoe.  Early 
measures  of  the  reign.  The  QflMM  ami  the 
Marlboroughs.  Tvy  ami  High  Church  rem  lion. 
SaektVtrtlt.  Occasional  Conjormity  Hill.  Thrice 
rejected  by  the  Lords.  Defoe's  "Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenltrs."  Jlis  trial  ami  sentemx. 
"Hymn  to  the  I'iltory."  Condition  of  Neuyale. 
Bit*  Of  Newspaper*.    Defoe's  "Itevicw." 

A.D.  1702—1704. 
England  has  long  outlived  the  contemptible 


His  deeds  are  his  best  culogium,  and  they  con- 
clusively prove  his  true  heroism;  his  sagacity ;  his 
high  sense  of  justice;  his  love  of  liberty;  his 
tolerance  of  other  men's  religions  ctilivictioDl; 
his 
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bigotry  which  were  characteristic  of  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne;  and  the  particulars  of  all  these 
need  not  lie  revived.  The  domestic  history  of 
England  during  the  chief  part  of  the  eighteenth 
y  to  nil';  and  his  genius  in  bending  century  is  in  a  great  measure  devoid  of  true 
difficulty  and  opposition  to  his  purpose.  Reli-  heroism,  or  nobleness;  audit  must  suffer  greatly 
gious  ami  political  y.calots  have  reproached  him;  by  comparison  with  earlier  and  later  times.  A 
measuring  him  by  their  own  narrow  standard.  1  lung-established  opinion  has  lived  upon  the  reign 
High  churchmen  of  nil  sects  disliked  his  broad  of  Queen  Antic  n«  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
sympathies  with  all  good  and  true  men,  irrc-  literature;  hut  the  few  pure  models  of  English 
speetive  of  verbal  creeds;  the  Jacobites  hated  composition  which  that  age  produced,  wore 
him  for  having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  as  scattered  stars  among  a  countless  multitude 
utterly  overthrowing  tlnir  favourite  dogmas  of   of  unworthy  scribblers.    Those  only  could  live 


divine  right  and  of  passive  obedience;  the  Tories 
maligned  him  for  his  general  preference  of  the 
Whigs,  to  whom  he  owed  much;  and  the  Whigs 
were  not  always  cordial,  when  he  refused  to 


by  their  writings  who  would  throw  themselves 
into  the  troubled  sea  of  party,  or  who  would 
pander  to  the  depraved  national  taste  which  had 
become  as  vulgar  as  the  national  manners,  and 


endorse  their  partisan  policy  at  all  hazards,  as  corrupt  as  the  principles  of  a  large  majority 
His  high  praise  is  that  he  first  worked  out  the  ,  of  the  public  men  of  that  period.  The  works 
difficult  problem  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,    which  received  the  greatest  encouragement,  were 


IHIill 


and  thereby   rendered    the  way    plain    fi>r  all 
future  piii.ces. 

During  his  reign,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  chapter,  when  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
of  almost  continue. I  war,  with  the  interruptions    period  is  given. 


memoirs  an  I  ill-disguised  obscenity; 
a>    will    be    abundantly  illustrated   in   a  later 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  Tory  counsels 
had  prevailed ;  but  by  degrees  the  Whigs  regained 
their  former  inHueneo,  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  Scottish 
Union  project,  but  was  lost  on  the  question  of 
continuing  the  long  war  with  France.  Anne 
herself  was  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  Tories;  and  this,  combined  with  a  desire 
to  rid  herself  of  the  domination  of  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  led  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Whigs.  The  dcUils  of  these  back-stairs 
intrigues  ami  party  squabbles  are  unworthy  of 
being  perpetuated;  and  much  of  what  is  com- 
monly styled  the  political  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  may  bo  happily  consigned  to 
oblivion  and  contempt. 

The  antipathy  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  was  of  the  bitterest  description;  and 
each  endeavoured  to  render  its  oppouents  odious 
to  the  public  by  personal  abuse  and  calumny, 
which  were  scattered  abroad  with  the  scurrilous 
licence  of  the  press  that  had  been  handed  down 
froui  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Charles 
the  Second.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  abhorrent  to  good  feeling  than 
the  virulent  lauguage  of  the  political  pamphlets 
of  the  age  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  which 
crept  even  into  the  more  respectable  litera- 
ture of  the  day.  A  Tory  newspaper,  the  M  Post- 
lioy,"  of  March  30,  1714,  observes  seriously, 
that- — "To  desire  the  Whigs  to  forbear  lying, 
we  are  sensible,  would  be  a  must  unreasonable 
request;  because  it  is  their  nature,  and  their 
faction  could  not  subsist  without  it."  Their 
enemies  endeavoured  to  throw  upon  the  Whigs, 
as  a  body,  the  imputation  with  which  the  Com- 
monwealth men  had  been  stigmatised  in  the 
previous  century:  they  were  a  hypocritical  set 
of  schismatics  and  republicans,  worthy  only  to 
figure  on  the  gallows  or  the  pillory.  A  song, 
circulated  in  1712,  describes  them  as  a  pack 
of  lll-gtaiucd  dogs. 

"There's.  Matted  and  deists,  and  fawning  Dissenter; 
There'*  republican  sly,  and  long-winded  canter; 
There's  heresy,  schism,  and  mild  moderation, 
That's  still  in  the  wrong  for  the  good  of  the  nation  i 
There's  Baptist,  Socinian,  ami  Quakers  with  scrnplcs, 
Till  kind  toleration  links  'era  all  in  church-couples 

"Some  were  bred  lu  the  army,  some  dropt  from  the  Meet ; 
Under  bulks  some  were  liltcr'd,  and  some  in  the  street; 
Soma  are  good  harmless  curs,  without  teeth  or  claws; 
Some  were  whelp'd  in  a  shop,  and  some  rnnucrs  at  laws ; 
Some  wretched  poor  curs,  mongrel  Marvers  and  setters, 
Till,  dividing  the  spoil,  they  put  in  with  their  bctUra." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  vulgar  and  brutal 
manner  in  which  political  warfare  wac  waged, 


i  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  Tory 
print  entitled:  "The  Weekly  Packet"  of  No- 
vember 12,  1715:  -  On  Monday  last,  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  at.  Epsom  broke  his  leg,  which 
was  so  miserably  shattered  that  it  was  cut  off 
the  next  day.  This  is  a  great  token  that  those 
pretenders  to  sanctity  do  not  walk  so  circum- 
spectly as  they  give  out."  Bishop  Hoadley, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  able  of  the  Low 
Church  party,  was  caricatured  in  a  number  of 
priuts,  one  of  which  represented  him  as  croseted 
with  the  evil  one,  and  another  turned  into 
ridicule  his  bodily  infirmities. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Whig  pamphlets  and 
songs  depicted  iu  broad  colours  the  uusaintly 
lives  and  the  venality  and  godlessness  of  many 
of  the  High  Church  clergy.  The  fact  caunol 
be  disproved  (hat  many  of  the  leading  men  on 
both  sides  sullied  their  great  talents  by  dis- 
honesty, greed,  and  profligacy;  and  thus  i;ave 
a  handle  to  the  malice  of  their  opponents. 

The  treatmeut  which  Defoe  experienced,  will 
illustrate  the  temper  of  the  age.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  credited  that  a  man  should  have  been 
threatened  with  personal  violence;  that  6ham 
actiotis  for  debt  and  forged  warrauts  should 
have  worried  him;  that  his  property  should 
have  been  intercepted  and  made  away  with  in 
a  most  lawless  manner;  that  wicked  scandals 
should  have  been  invented  and  circulated  re- 
specting his  private  life;  and  that  his  writings 
should  have  been  reprinted  in  a  garbled  aud 
mutilated  shape  to  serve  party  purposes;  aud 
all  this  solely  because  of  diversity  in  political 
views.  Yet  such  was  the  case,  and  it  is  of  this 
he  remarks, — "It  would  take  up  too  much  of 
the  reader's  time  to  trouble  the  world  with  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  a  man  just  stripped 
naked  by  the  Government  Common  compas- 
sion would  lead  most  men  to  pity  those  who 
have  been  ruined  by  any  public  disaster;  but 
this  lot  must  be  expected  by  those  who  venture 
in  plainness  and  without  flattery  to  tell  men 
their  crimes." 

Some,  who,  from  their  birth  and  station, 
ought  to  have  known  better,  degraded  them- 
selves in  publicly  defaming  Defoe.  Among  these 
was  Lord  Havcrsham,  the  renegade  Whig  and 
a  former  Dissenter,  who  described  him  as  "the 
mean  and  mercenary  prostitute  of  the  'Review,*" 
and  as  "making  a  fortune  by  scribbling."  The 
retort  was  quiet  and  dignified.  Havcrsham  was 
reminded  that  "  Fate,  which  makes  footballs  of 
men,  kicks  some  up-stairs  and  some  down ; 
that  some  are  advanced  without  honour,  and 
others  suppressed  without  infamy;  that  some 
are  raised  without  merit,  and  others  crushed 
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without  crimes;  and  that  no  man  knows  by 
the  beginning  of  things  whether  his  course 
shall  end  in  a  peerage  or  the  pillory."  Defoe 
further  reminded  the  turncoat  peer  that  he  had 
never  betrayed  his  master;  (which  Havcrsham 
had  notoriously  done;)  that  ho  had  always 
espoused  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty;  that 
he  had  lived  to  be  ruined  for  it,  and  would 
attain  be  ruined  if  needful;  and  he  thanked 
(fod  this  world  had  not  a  price  to  give  sufficient 
to  bribe  him  from  that  cause. 

So  rampant  was  mere  party-feeling  in  that 
day,  that  Defoe  was  attacked  indiscriminately 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  judged  him  by  their 
own  contemptible  standard,  and  supposed  that, 
like  themselves,  he  hankered  only  after  place  and 
emolument.  M  But  what  place  do  I  hanker  for  ?  " 
he  pleasantly  asked  in  a  number  of  his  Review. 
"I  know  of  no  place  anybody  should  think  I 
am  writing  for,  unless  it  bo  a  place  in  Newgate; 
for  this  truly  may  bo  the  fate  of  anybody  that 
dares  to  speak  plainly  to  men  in  power."  Again, 
in  the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Review,  he  says,--- If  paid  for  writing;  if  hired; 
if  employed,  why  still  harassed  by  merciless  ami 
malicious  men?  Why  oppressed,  distressed,  and 
driven  from  his  family?  Is  this  the  fate  of  men 
employed  and  hired?  Is  this  the  figure  the 
agent*  of  courts  and  princes  make?  Had  I  been 
employed  or  hired,  those  people  that  own  the 
service,  would  by  this  time  have  set  their  ser- 
vant free  from  the  little  and  implacable  malice 
of  litigious  prosecutions  and  murderous  warrants. 
I  am  not  the  first  that  has  been  stoned  for 
speaking  the  truth;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
men  will  gradually  see  that  I  have  acted  no 
part  but  that  of  a  lover  of  my  country  and  an 
honest  man;  and  though  it  be  hard  to  be 
threatened,  I  support  myself  with  the  continual 
satisfaction  of  having  contributed  my  mite  to 
the  public  good." 

These  party-scribblers  could  not  understand 
Defoe.  They  thought  him  to  be  altogether  one 
of  themselves;  men  capable  of  being  bought,  if 
only  the  proper  price  were  given;  but  by  being 
more  honest  than  the  generality,  he  became  the 
object  of  misapprehension  and  opprobrium.  At 
that  period  men  were  most  elastic  in  their 
political  conduct,  and  it  was  so  much  the  fashion 
to  be  governed  by  persons  rather  than  by  prin- 
ciples that  Defoe  said,-  "It  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  man  who  is  of  the  same  sentiments 
now  that  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  In  that 
age  of  }Kjlitical  tergiversation  and  of  political 
gambling,  there  was  no  writer  less  open  to  the 
charge  of  partisanship  than  he  was.  In  spite  of 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  coarRo 
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lampoons  of  hireling  scribes,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  ever  the  consistent  advocate  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  while,  on  minor  point*,  he 
never  allowed  his  judgment  to  be  fettered  by  the 
opinions,  or  traditions,  or  policy  of  any  party 
He  wrote— "It  has  been  a  principle  of  con- 
duct that  it  was  not  material  to  me  what  raii»intry 
her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  employ;  my  duty 
was  to  go  along  with  every  ministry,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  break  in  upon  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  country;  my  part 
being  only  the  duty  of  a  subject,  viz :,  to  submit 
to  all  lawful  commands,  and  to  enter  into  no' 
service  which  was  not  justifiable  by  the  laws." 


O.CEKN  ANN!'. 

Herein,  however,  was  the  head  and  front  of 
his  offending.  If  he  had  only  avowed  himself 
a  thorough  Whig  or  a  thorough  Tory,  nn,|  |f 
he  had  adhered  to  his  party  at  all  hazards  mid 
at  the  sacrifico  of  conscience  in  political  emer- 
gencies, ho  would  have  had  no  lack  of  friends 
or  of  money;  but  he  preferred  to  be  an  English- 
man to  being  a  mere  man  of  party,  and  so  he 
marie  up  his  mind  to  endure  the  consequences. 
AN  this  serves  to  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the 
degraded  state  of  public  feeling  during  the  reign 
of 


In  conformity  with  the  Statute  of  1696,  pro- 
viding that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  the  king,  the  Houses  continuod 
to  sit,  and  the  queen  delivered  a  speech  from 
the  throne  on  March  11,  1702,  avowing  a 
determination  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  late  monarch.    Marlborough  was  appointed 
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captain-genoral,  and  was  sent  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  Holland.  He  and  his  clever  wife  main- 
tained their  ascendancy  orer  the  queen,  whose 
confidential  intercourse  with  Lady  Marlborongh 
was  carried  on  nnder  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Morley,  while  the  countess  was  styled 
Mrs.  Freeman.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the 
domination  of  a  strong  and  imperious  nature 
over  a  weak  and  submissive  one;  and  a  singular 
illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that 
Anne,  whose  understanding  and  fitness  for 
government  were  below  mediocrity;  who  was 
constitutionally  a  Tory  of  the  narrowest  and 
most  rigid  type;  and  who  initiated  her  reign 
by  striking  out  from  tho  list  of  the  Privy 
Council  such  Whigs  as  Somers,  Halifax,  and 
Orford,  was  yet  under  the  absolute  sway  of  the 
Whig  Lady  Marlborough.  She  did  as  she 
would  with  the  queen,  ami  said  what  she  chose; 
lecturing  and  scolding  her,  and  ruling  her  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  until  a  day  of  retribution  came, 
and  Marlborough  lost  that  which  he  most  loved 
— money,  and  his  wife  lost  that  which  she  loved 
even  more — power.  That  day,  however,  was  as 
yet  far  distant;  ami  meanwhile  Anne  could  only 
submit,  for  every  attempt  at  resistance  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  scene  in  which  she  always  came  off 
worsted.  Into  these  Unedifying  matters  there  is 
no  necessity  to  enter  particularly.  As  Mr. 
Hallam  remarks, — "The  well-known  records  of 
their  conversation  and  corresjKjndence  present  a 
strange  picture  or  good-natured  feebleness  on 
one  side,  and  of  ingrnteful  insolence  on  the  other." 

When  the  first  Parliament  summoned  under 
the  new  reign  met  in  October,  there  was  a  large 
Tory  majority  in  the  Commons,  and  party  male- 
volence asserted  itself  against  the  memory  of 
the  late  Iring  in  an  address  (carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  eighty) 
in  which  the  queen  was  told, — "The  wonderful 
progress  of  your  Majesty's  arms,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Marlborongh,  has  signally 
retrieved  the  ancient  honour  and  glory  of  the 
English  nation."  A  proposition  to  substitute 
the  word  "maintained"  for  "retrieved"  was 
rejected.    Rampant  Tories,  High-Church  bigots, 


of  passive  obedience  was  again  asserted;  syco- 
phant and  truculent  preachers  compared  the 
beheading  of  Charles  I.  to  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Saviour;  the  solemn  farce  of  the  royal 
touch  for  scrofula  was  revived;  ignorant  country 
magistrates  bellowed  for  fresh  restrictions  upon 
trade  and  commerce;  and  a  milleninm  of  Tory 
faction  and  of  ecclesiastical  pretension  appeared 
about  to  set  in.  Known  Dissenters,  against 
whose  loyalty  and  rectitude  nothing  could  be 
alleged,  were  openly  insulted;  eminent  Dissenting 
preachers  were  flouted  and  hustled  in  the  streets; 
significant  hints  were  dropped  as  to  the  pulling 
down  of  meeting-houses;  and  High -Church 
bnllads,  ending  with  the  refrain  of  "  Down  with 
the  Presbyterians!"  were  sung  by  drunken  and 
excited  mobs  around  newly-erected  maypoles. 
All  this  was  done  notwithstanding  that  in  twelve 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act 
no  fewer  than  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  places  of  worship  had  been  licensed 
for  the  use  of  Dissenters,  who  were  computed 
by  Defoe  to  number  two  millions,  including 
many  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respected  of  the 
thriving  class  of  merchants  and  large  traders. 
Rut  the  cue  was  taken  from  the  language 
addressed  by  the  queen  to  the  Parliament,  in 
her  first  and  second  speeches,  wherein  she  made 
it  clearly  understood  that  her  own  preferences 
were  for  High-Churchisin,  and  that  she  wonld 
countenance  those  whose  zeal  was  greatest  in 
the  same  direction. 

There  was  one  Dr.  Henry  Sachcvercll,  an 
obscure  divine  of  little  moral  character  and  still 
less  ability;  who  had  been  a  furious  Whig, 
but  getting  no  promotion,  had  suddenly  turned 
Tory,  heaped  abuse  upon  the  party  he  deserted, 
and  talked  bis  way  to  the  living  of  St,  Saviour's, 
Southwark.  His  impudence  was  measureless; 
and  he  had  a  very  loud  voice  and  was  most 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  language.  There 
was  nothing  original  in  his  proceedings,  for 
there  were  several  models  to  follow.  One 
Francis  Higgins,  for  example,  a  debauched 
Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  had  recently  per- 
formed  before  the  people,  and  made  loud  ami 


and  concealed  Jacobites  could  not  forgive  the  ■  lamentable  outcries  about  the  dangerous  staW> 


man  who  was  superior  to  them  all,  and  their 
mean  revenge  was  gratified  in  thus  traducing 
him.  They  also  concurred,  in  the  same  address, 
in  telling  the  queen,  that  as  she  had  always 
been  an  illustrious  ornament  to  the  Church, 
"we  promise  ourselves  that  in  your  reign  we 


of  the  Church,  the  hardness  of  the  times,  tho 
wickedness  of  the  ministry,  the  lord-general,  and 
all  men  in  place.  He  had  bawled  in  churches 
till  the  roofs  shook;  he  had  gone  about  tho 
streets  and  subnrbs  of  London  raving  and 
leclaiming;  retiring  after  the  spiritual  exercises 


shall  see  it  perfectly  restored  to  its  due  rights  i  to  his  ale  and  his  women.  But  though  Sache- 
and  privileges:"  in  other  words,  to  supremacy  verell  followed,  he  had  the  fortune  to  surpass 
and  to  the  power  to  persecute;  which  the  strong  ]  this  model.  He  united  in  himself  the  worst 
baud  of  William  had  restrained.    The  doctrine  ,  qualities  of  a  vulgar  demagogue  and  a  furious 
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bigot.  Like  must  men  of  his  class,  he  was 
both  bold  and  running,  and  he  judged  that  he 
might  rise  in  the  profession  which  he  disgraced 
by  pandering  to  the  prejudices  of  the  zealots; 
by  expatiating  on  the  wrongs  of  the  clergy;  and 
by  denouncing,  witli  affected  horror,  the  schism 
of  those  whose  ancestors  had  rebelled  against 
their  lawful  sovereign  and  had  brought  his 
sacred  head  to  the  block. 

Such  a  man,  in  himself,  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  notice,  and  he  might  be  passed  by  in  silent 
contempt,  and  remain  nameless  ami  unhoiioured, 
but  for  the  mischief  which  he  fomented  by 
aronsjng  and  exasperating  the  demon  of  religious 
strife.  However  loathsome  the  character  of  such 
an  incendiary,  (and  the  more  revolting  because 
of  the  clerical  garb  which  he  disgraced,)  it  is 
needful  to  assign  to  him  a  disgraceful  niche  in 
the  public  record  on  account  of  subsequent 
events.  His  first  attempt  was  made  in  June, 
1702,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  entitled,  -"The  Political 
Union:  a  Discourse,  showing  the  dependence 
of  (ioverntneiit  on  Religion  in  general,  and  of 
the  English  Monarchy  on  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land  in  particnlar."  In  this  sermon  he  charac- 
terised all  Dissenters  as  enemies  to  the  State; 
and  in  another  sermon,  preached  in  the  same 
city  before  the  assize  judges,  he  complained  of 
Dissenting  academies  as  being  dangerous  to 
both  Church  and  State,  and  as  "fountains  of 
lewdness,"  from  which  proceeded  "ail  descrip- 
tions of  heterodox,  lewd,  and  atheistical  books;" 
while  their  supporters  were  sligmalised  as  being 
"worse  monsters  than  dews,  Mahommedans, 
Socinians,  or  Papists."  Some  other  preachers 
adopted  a  similar  strain;  but  Sachevcrcll  was 
the  worst  offender. 

"  One  of  the  earliest  measures  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Rill  in  November,  1702,  to  prevent 
Occasional  Conformity.  Under  the  Toleration 
Act,  Protestant  Dissenters  hail  been  relieved 
from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws  (See  p.  3(54), 
and  in  London  and  in  the  large  provincial  towns 
many  Nonconformists  had  risen  to  the  highest 
municipal  honours,  as  was  warranted  by  their 
positioii  and  attainments. 

Considerable  excitement  had  been  aroused 
in  professional  circles  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  year  1GK7,  attending  his  customary  meeting- 
house in  civic  state;  but  the  excitement  was 
restricted  to  the  preachers  and  the  pamphleteers. 
The  design  of  the  proposed  Hill  was  to  restrict 
the  holders  of  all  state  ami  municipal  offices, 
and  thus  to  revive  the  rigorous  provisions  of 
the  l.st  Act.  Electors  for  boroughs  were  also 
to  be  subjected  to  them.   To  enter  a  Dissenting 


meeting-honse  after  having  once  received  the 
communion  in  the  Church,  was  to  be  punishable 
with  heavy  fines  and  with  transportation  if  the 
offence  were  repeated. 

This  measure  quickly  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Whigs,  but  the  influence  of  such  noblemen 
as  Somers  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Lord»  to 
insert  various  amendments,  depriving  the  Hill 
of  its  sting.  These  were  angrily  rejected  by  the 
Lower  House,  and  various  conferences  took 
place,  in  which  the  Lords  manifested  a  regard 
for  civil  rights,  and  for  religious  liberty,  and 
a  hatred  of  extreme  penalties,  which  will  ever 
be  remembered  to  their  honour.  They  adhered 
to  (heir  amendments,  and  defended  them  in  the 
following  words: —-"The  Lords  think  an  Eng- 
lishman cannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy 
comlition,  than  to  be  put  by  law  under  an 
incapacity  to  serve  his  prince  and  country;  and 
therefore  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  moil 
detestable  nature  ought  to  put  him  under  such 
a  disability.  They  who  think  the  being  present 
at  a  Meeting  to  be  so  high  a  crime,  can  hardly 
think  that  a  toleration  of  such  Meetings  ought 
to  continue  long;  and  yet  the  Hill  says. —  'The 
Act  of  Toleration  ought  to  be  kept  inviolate.'" 

Hoth  sides  appeared  determined  to  hold  out, 
and  Court  influence  was  brought  to  bear  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  so  as  to  convert  the 
minority  in  the  Upper  House  into  a  majority. 
The  queen's  husband,  though  himself  a  Lutheran, 
and  only  an  occasional  conformist,  voted  in  its 
favour,  and  some  of  the  peers  began  to  hesitate, 
so  that  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  did  they 
resolve  to  adhere  to  their  amendments.  Within 
a  fortnight  of  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Session  in  November,  17<W,  the  Commons  in- 
troduced and  carried  a  new  Hill  by  two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  to  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Again  the  Lords  rejected  it  by  n  majority  of 
twelve,  of  whom  fourteen  were  bishops,  while 
nine  of  the  prelates  were  among  the  minority. 
Swift  thus  describes  the  prevailing  excitement: 
-  •  I  wish  yon  had  been  here  for  ten  days, 
during  the  highest  and  warmest  reign  of  party 
and  faction  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of,  iijmui 
the  Hill  against  Occasional  Conformity,  which, 
two  days  ago,  was,  upon  the  first  reading,  rejected 
by  the  Lord*.  It  was  so  universal  that  I  ob- 
serve I  the  dogs  in  the  streets  more  contumelious 
and  quarrelsome  than  usual;  and,  the  very  night 
before  the  Hill  went  up,  a  committee  of  Whig 
mid  Tory  cats  had  a  very  warm  and  loud  debate 
on  the  roof  of  our  house.  Hut  why  should  we 
wonder  at  thai,  when  the  very  ladies  are  split 
asunder  into  High  Church  and  Low,  and  out 
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of  zeal  for  religion,  have  hardly  time  to  Bay 
their  prayers?" 

For  a  third  time  the  Conformity  Kill  was 
bronght  into  tho  Commons,  in  1704,  being 
"tacked"  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  Lords,  who,  it  was  thought,  would 
not  risk  a  collision  by  interfering  with  a  Money 
Bill;  but  for  once,  the  zealots  here  overreached 
themselves,  and  the  joint  measure  failed  to  pass 
the  Lower  House.  Nothing  daunted,  they  per- 
sisted in  pressing  the  Bil!  alone;  and  it  passed; 
but  was  a  third  time  rejected  by  the  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  thirty-four.  It  was  then  laid 
aside  for  seven  years,  until  a  coalition  was 
effected  between  some  leaders  of  tho  Whig  and 
Tory  parties,  and  the  former  consented  to  it  as 
the  price  of  a  union;  unscrupulously  sacrificing 
the  Dissenters,  as  the  Whigs  have  ever  been 
accustomed  to  do  to   serve   their   own  psrty. 


put  into  the  hearts  of  all  friends  of  truth  to  lift 
up  a  standard  ngainst  pride  and  Antichrist,  that 
the  posterity  of  the  sons  of  error  may  be  rooted 
out  from  the  face  of  this  land  for  ever!" 

Thus,  with  mock  gravity,  Defoe  recommended 
a  war  of  extermination;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  no 
one  at  first  snspeoted  that  the  pamphlet  was  a 
satire,  nor  who  was  the  author.  The  High- 
Church  party  and  the  Dissenters  were  alike 
befooled  and  deluded:  the  former  shouted  ap- 
proval; the  latter  were  paralysed  with  fear.  Of 
the  reception  which  his  pamphlet  met  with, 
Defoe  has  left  the  following  account: — "Befi.ro 
those  high-flown  gentlemen  knew  its  author; 
whilst  the  piece  in  its  outward  figure  looked  so 
natural,  and  was  so  like  a  brat  of  their  own 
begetting,  that,  like  two  apples,  they  could  not 
know  them  asunder,  the  author's  true  design 
in  writing  it  hail  its  immediate    effect.  The 


The  Whig  cry  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  gentlen  en  of  the  high-church  immediately  fell 
has  been  promptly    raised    when    the   aid  of  i  in  with  tho  project.    Nothing  could  have  been 


Dissenters  was  required,  but  these  have  been 
repeatedly  and  contemptuously  abandoned  when 
the  exigency  of  party-warfare  has  been  tided 
over. 

Defoe,  with  his  usual  quickness  to  discern 
the  signs  of  tho  tiroes,  saw  whither  matters 
were  drifting,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  disperse 
the  threatened  storm  of  persecution  by  issuing 
anonymously  his  famous  satire, — "The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters:"  one  of  the  finest, 
ablest,  and  most  seasonable  political  pamphlets 
ever  written.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  irony. 
It  cleverly  personates  the  opinion  and  style  of 
the  most  bigoted  of  the  Tories,  ("high-Hyers," 
as  they  were  then  turned,)  and  gets  forth  with 
well-assumed  gravity  and  uiock  earnestness  the 
intolerant  measures  which  they  desired.  "  If  the 
gallows,  instead  of  the  compter,  and  tho  galleys, 
instead  of  fines,  were  tho  punishment  of  going 
to  Conventicles,  there  would  not  be  so  many 
sufferers.  The  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over. 
They  that  will  go  to  Church  to  be  chosen 
Sheriffs  and  Lord-Mayors,  would  go  to  forty 
Churches  rather  than  be  hanged.  If  one  severe 
law  were  made  and  punctually  executed,  that 
whoever  was  found  at  a  Conventicle,  shonld  be 
banished  the  nation,  and  the  preacher  hanged, 
we  should  soon  -  see  an  end  of  tho  tale.  We 
hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for  things 
not  worth  naming;  but  an  offence  against  God  and 
the  Church,  against  the  welfare  of  the  world  and 
the  dignity  of  religion,  can  be  bought  off  for 
five  shillings.  Let  all  true  sons  of  so  holy  and 
oppressed  a  mother,  exasperated  by  her  afflic- 
tions, harden  their  hearts  against  those  who 
have  oppressed  her.    And  may  Ood  Almighty 


more  grateful  to  them  than  arguments  to  prove 
the  necessity  <>f  ruining  the  Dissenters,  and 
removing  those  obstructions  to   the  Church's 

glory  out  of  the  way         We  have  innumerable 

testimonies  of  the  pleasure  with  which  the  party 
embraced  the  proposal  of  sending  all  the  dis- 
senting ministers  to  the  gallows  aud  the  galleys: 
of  having  all  their  meeting-houses  demolished; 
and  being  let  loose  upon  the  people  to  plunder 
ami  destroy  them." 

At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  not  possible 
to  read  the  clever  squib  without  being  amazed 
at  the  dense  stupidity  of  all  parties.  As  soon 
as  it  was  suspected  that  the  object  was  to  expose 
the  High-Church  designs,  aud  as  soon  as  the 
author's  name  leaked  out,  the  note  suddenly 
changed.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press  Defoe 
was  denounced  as  a  malignant  slanderer.  The 
Tories  were  furious  at  being  caught  in  such  a 
trap,  aud  clamoured  for  punishment;  and  to 
«heir  reproach  it  must  be  added  that  some 
Dissenters  joined  in  the  cry.  Both  parties  took 
revenge  for  their  own  dulness.  As  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  was  inimical  to  the  man, 
although  not  to  the  assumed  principles  of  his 
pamphlet,  it  was  resolved  to  crush  him  by  u 
State-prosecution.  A  proclamation  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette,  offering  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  for  his  apprehension.  He  was  described 
as  "a  middle-sized,  spare  man,  about  forty 
years  old,  of  brown  complexion,  dark  brown 
hair,  but  wears  a  wig;  a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp 
chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  large  mole  near  hia 
mouth."  The  House  of  Commons  had  the  book 
burned  by  the  hangman,  as  being  "full  of  false 
aud  scandalous  renVctions  on  the  Parliament, 
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and  as  tending  to  sedition."  Tin-  printer  and  I  ccssive  days  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  Cheap- 
tin,  publisher  wen  arrested,  and  then  Defoe  '  side,  and  at  Temple  Bar;  but  between  the  son- 
issned  forth  from  Ins  retirement,  to  breve  the  j  tence  and  its  execution  a  change  had  come  over 
Btorm,  rather  than  suffer  other*  to  l»e  mined    the  popular  mind,  so  that  the  pillorying  was  an 

oration  instead  of  a  disgrace. 
When  Defoe  was  leU  trom  New- 
gate, each  ilay  he  was  greeted 
with  acclamations  by  a  vast  mul- 
titude; and  words  of  no  scant 
kindness  and  sympathy  were  freely 
uttered.  It  was  usual  to  pelt  Hie 
occupant  of  the  pillory  with  clones, 
mud,  rotten  eggs,  decayed  vege- 
tables end  other  garbage;  but 
the  popular  sentiment  was  such 
that  the  few  who  had  come  pre- 
pared to  pelt,  dared  not.  The 
pillory  was  garlanded  with  Mowers, 
and  Defoe  was  supplied  with  re- 
freshments. While  stauding  there, 
with  his  neck  and  hands  fixed 
in  what,  he  styled  "the  wooden 
ruff,"  he  had  the  proud  gratifi- 
cation to  see  his  "Hymn  to  the 
I'M  lory"  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  ami  to  hear  it  londly  recited 
t.>  groups  of  eager  listeners.  He 

had  bejrniled  the  intervening  day* 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  had 
fortified  his  honest  dignity,  by 
composing  these  nervous  ami 
spirited  lines,  in  which  he  satirized 
his  opponents  and  vindicated  his 


DRPOI  iv  TBK  rn.i.onv  at  tkmi-i.k  hah. 
throngh  him.     Under  similar  circumstances,  I  pamphlet: 


Swift  quietly  left  others  to  suffer:  but  Swift 
had  none  of  Defoe's  manliness  and  generosity. 

lie  was  indicted  for  libel  at  the  Old  Bailey 
in  duly,  1703.  His  recent  offence  was  made 
an  occasion  by  the  Tories  for  taking  vengeance 
upon  him  for  old  grudges.  Yet,  when  the) 
hud  him  thus  in  their  power,  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Doubtful 
of  the  consequences  of  a  trial,  even  in  thai 
corrupt  air'1,  they  recommended  him  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  the  author  of  the  Work,  and 
to  throw  himself  on  the  merej  of  the  crown. 
Having  done  this,  his  acknowledgement  of  the 
hare  fact  of  authorship  was  twisted  into  an 
admission  of  having  been  guilty  of  seditious 
libel,  and  he  was  instantly  sentenced  to  pay  a 
Bite  of  two  hundred  marks,  to  stand  three  times 
in  the  pillory,  to  l>c  imprisoned  daring  th< 
uneen'a  pleasure,  end  to  find  sureties  for  his 

g  I  behaviour  during  seven  years:  an  infamous 

Ben  tence;  equivalent  to  one  of  perpetual  in- 
carceration. 


'Hail!  Hieroglyphic  State  Machine, 

Contrived  to  punish  fancy  in ! 
Men  that  are  men,  in  thee  can  feel  no  pain, 
Hut  all  thy  insignificance  disdain. 
Contempt  (that  false  new  word  for  Shame), 
Is  without  crime  an  empty  name; 
A  Shadow  to  amuse  mankind, 
But  Merer  frights  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind. 
• 

Actions  receive  their  tincture  from  the  times. 
And  as  they  change  are  virtues  made  oi  crimes. 

Thou  art  the  State-trap  of  Hie  law, 
Hut  neither  can  keen  knaves  nor  honest  men 
in  awe." 

The  Hymn  recites:  — 

'How  Hastwick,  Prynne,  Hunt,  Hollingsby  and 
Men  of  unspotted  honesty,  [l*Je. 
Men  that  had  learning,  wit,  and  sense, 
And  more  than  most  men  have  had  since." 
had  stood  there;   and    it  proceeds  to  describe 


Xhe  pillorying  was  carried  out  on  three  sue- I  who  ought  to  be  there, — 
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"The  coward  captains  of  the  fleet  |  and  wickedness  could   devise.    There  was  no 

(Lord!  what  a  crowd  will  there  he  when  they   supervision  or  check  upon  their  proceedings;  and 


Jobbers  and  brokers  of  the  city  stocks,  [meet ! ) 
Bridewell  justices;  lewd  and  drunken  priest*," 
and  others.— 

"the  sons  of  fame, 
Whom  present  power  has  made  too  groat  to  name." 
The  Hymn  concludes  with  the  apostrophe:  - 
"Tell  us,  who  is  it  on  thy  ridge  stands  there, 
So  full  of  fault,  and  yet  so  void  of  fear  ? 
And  from  the  paper  in  his  lint 
Let  all  mankind  lie  told  for  what. 
Tell  them  it  was  because  he  was  too  hold, 
And  told  those  truths  which  should  not  have 
been  told. 
Extol  the  justice  of  the  land 
Who  punish  what  they  will  not  understand. 
Tell  them  he  stands  exalted  there, 
For  speaking  what  we  would  not  hear;. 
And  vet  he  might  have  been  secure, 
Had  he  said  less,  or  would  he  have  said  more." 

The  pillorying*  over,    Defoe  was  conducted 


the  miserable  wretches  consigned  to  their  charge 
were  the  helpless  victims  of  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
Pouderons  fetters;  disgusting  and  horrible  tor- 
tures; thumbscrews;  underground  dungeons,  and 
chaining  to  dead  ami  putrefying  bodies,  were 
among  the  means  used  to  subdue  the  refractory, 
and  to  compel  such  as  had  money  to  spend  it 
freely.  The  filth,  the  wretchedness,  the  diseases, 
ami  the  mortality  that  prevailed  were  most 
shocking.  Continent  small-pox  and  the  dreaded 
gaol-fever  released  day  by  day  some  squalid, 
emaciated  victims,  who  were  hastily  buried;  and 
the  survivors  often  longed  for  death  as  an  esea|>c 
from  ntter  misery.  Even  when  a  prisoner's  term 
of  sentence  had  expired,  he  was  liable  to 
detention  until  certain  illegal  fees  claimed  by 
the  gaolers  were  paid;  and  instances  ware  not 
uncommon  of  friendless  prisoners  pining  for  many 
months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  because  unable 
to  meet  the  demands  of  these  human  cormorants. 
It  was  not  until  twenty-five  years  after  the  period 


back  to  Newgate,  to  undergo  the  remainder  of  i  of  Defoe's  incarceration,  that  a  Committee  of 

the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  >^aols 
of  the  kingdom,  and  they 
brought  to  light  a  fes- 
tering mass  of  iniquity 
and  woe;  but, meanwhile, 
hundreds  had  rotted  and 
perished  and  l>een  utterly 
forgotten. 

Sncb  was  the  den  into 
which  Defoe  was  <  ast, 
although  by  the  saciitice  of  his  private  means 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  some  mitigation  for 
himself.  Without  a  doubt,  the  materials  for 
novels  long  after  published,  were  gathered  from 
his  prison  experiences.  lint  political  subjects 
chiefly  occupied  him.  From  his  prison  he  dis- 
cussed Occasional  Conformity  with  the  Dis- 
senters, and  the  grounds  of  popoUr  right  with 
the  high-flyers.  He  took  part  in  the  boldest 
question*  of  Scotch  and  Irish  policy;  he  can- 
vassed with  daring  freedom  the  measures  of  the 
Court-party,  on  whose  pleasure  the  opening  of 
his  prison-doors  depended;  he  argued  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  j>ower  against  a  proposed 
censorship  of  the  Press;  and  finally,  in  1701, 
he  set  op  his  "Review  of  the  State  of  the 
English  Nation."  This  publication  marks  an 
era  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  and  was 


IIANO  OF  rillSONRRH. 

his  sentence.  There,  solitary,  poor,  often  un- 
well, he  passed  his  captivity,  not  in  idleness  or 
vain  regret*,  but  in  constant  literary  lai>our. 
To  appreciate  this,  it  is  needful  to  remember 
the  state  of  the  English  prisons  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  Howard  had  not  then  begun 
his  work  of  inquiry  and  reformation.  The  gaols 
were  the  hotltods  of  vice  and  corrupt  ion.  Criminnls 
of  both  sexes  and  of  every  shade  of  wickedness 
were  confined  with  political  offenders,  debtors, 
and  lunatics.  Newgate  especially  was  a  sort  of 
Pandemonium.  The  gaolers  had  no  salaries; 
some  of  them  paid  large  sums  for  their  places; 
re-imbnrsing  themselves  by  fees  levied  upon  the 
tfretched  prisoners;  by  farming  them  out  at  so 
much  |>er  head,  and  then  giving  them  food 
execrable  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity; 
by  keeping  a  tap  within  the  prison  walls;  by 


appropriating  to  themselves  the  contributions  of!  really  the  precursor  of  the  modem  daily  news- 
the  benevolent;  by  bribery  and  corruption;  and  I  paper,  with  its  vast  |«.wer  and  influence.  It* 
by  every  other  mode  of  extortion  which  greed  |  plan  was  curious;  and,  at  that  time,  novel. 
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While  the  old  Licensing  Act  was  in  forcp, 
there  was  no  newspaper  in  England  except  the 
"  London  Gazette,"  which  was  edited  by  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  anil 
which  contained  nothing  but  what  the  Secretary 
wished  to  be  known.  There  were  faulted  many 
periodical  papers;  but  none  of  those  papers 
could  be  called  newspapers.  Welwood ,  a 
zealous  Whig,  published  a  journal  called  the 
"Obscrvator,"  which  L'Estrange  had  formerly 
edited,  containing,  not  the  news,  but  merely 
dissertations  on  politics.  A  crazy  bookseller, 
named  John  Dnnton,  published  the  "Athenian 
Mercury;"  but  this  merely  discussed  questions 
of  natural  philosophy,  of  casuistry,  and  of  gal- 
lantry. A  fellow  of  the  lloyal  Society,  named 
John  Houghton,  published  what  he  called  a 
"Collection  for  the  improvement  of  Industry  and 
Trade,"  which  contained  little  more  than  the 
prices  of  stocks;  explanations  of  the  modes  of 
doing  business  in  the  city;  puffs  of  new  projects, 
and  advertisements  of  books,  quack  medicines, 
chocolate,  spa  water,  civet  cats,  surgeons  wanting 
shins,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies  wanting 
husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news, 
he  transcribed  it  from  the  Gazette.  This  was 
so  partial  and  so  meagre  a  chronicle,  that, 
though  it  had  no  competitors,  it  had  but  a 
small  circulation.  In  truth,  a  person  who  had 
studied  the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the 
Gazette  would  have  been  ignorant  of  many 
events  of  the  highest  importance.  Hut  the 
deficiences  of  the  Gazette  wero  to  a  certain 
extent  supplied  in  London  by  the  coffeehouses, 
and  in  the  country  by  the  newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  lG'J."),  the  law  which 
ha<l  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship  expired. 
Within  a  fortnight,  a  staunch  old  Whig,  named 
llnrris.  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Hill,  atlcmpted  to  set  up  u  newspaper  entitled 
"Intelligence,  Domestic  and  Foreign,"  and  who 
had  been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that 
design,  announced  that  his  paper,  suppressed 
fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny,  would  again 
appear.  Ten  days  after  the  first  number  was 
printed,  there  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
"English  C'ourant."  Then  came  the  "Packet 
Boat  from  Holland  and  Flanders;"  the  "Fegasus;" 
the  "London  Newsletter; "  the  "London  Post;" 
the  "Flying  Post;"  the  "Old  Postmaster;"  the 
"  Postboy,"  and  the  "'  Postman."  The  history  of 
the  newspapers  of  Englaml  from  that  time  on- 
wards is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  part 
of  the  history  of  the  country.  At  first  they  were 
small  au<l  meanlooking.  Even  the  "  Postboy,"  and 
the  "Postman,"  which  seem  to  have  been  the 
best  conducted  and  the    most  prosperous,  were 


wretchedly  printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper, 
such  as  would  not  now  he  thonght  good  enough 
,  for  street  ballads.  Only  two  numbers  came  out 
in  a  week;  and  a  number  contained  little  more 
matter  than  may  now  be  found  in  a  single 
column  of  a  daily  paper.  What  is  now  called 
a  leading  article  seldom  appeared,  except  when 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  intelligence;  whon  the 
Dutch  mails  were  detained  by  the  west  wind; 
when  the  Rapparecs  were  quiet  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen;  when  no  stage  coach  had  been  stopped 
by  highwaymen;  when  no  nonjuring  congregation 
had  been  dispersed  by  constables;  when  no  am- 
bassador had  made  his  entry  with  a  long  train 
of  coaches  and  six;  when  no  lord  or  poet  had 
been  buried  in  the  Abbey;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  four  scanty 
pages.  Yet  these  articles,  though  inserted,  as 
it  should  seem,  only  in  the  absence  of  more 
attractive  matter,  arc  by  no  means  contemptibly 
written. 

Defoe's  "Rovicw"  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  precursor  of  the  modem  newspaj>er.  It  was 
issued  in  a  quarto  form,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  and  it  treated  of  all  the  sub- 
jects that  were  then  engaging  attention,  in 
domestic  and  foreign  politics,  in  education  and 
morals,  in  art  and  science,  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. Remarkable  for  its  rich  and  varied 
knowledge;  for  its  humour  and  satire;  for  its 
downright  earnestness:  for  its  fearless  attacks  on 
\  political  jobbery  and  wrong-doing;  for  its  breadth 
of  view  ami  its  diversity  of  style,  it  is  also  a 
perpetual  monument  to  Defoe's  untiring  industry. 
From  the  year  1704,  he  carried  on  this  Review, 
single-handed,  for  nine  years;  and  it  is  with 
pardonable  pride  that  he  claims  for  himself  a 
large  share  in  the  work  of  political  education. 
During  the  greater  j»ortion  of  this  time,  he 
derived  no  profit  from  the  publication;  yet  he 
continued  the  labours  and  sacrifices  which  it 
involved,  "amassing  infinite  enmity,"  as  he 
remarks,  and  "not  all  obliging  even  the  men 
he  served;"  and  this  he  did  for  the  sole  reward 
of  promoting  the  public  service.  His  imprison- 
ment entailed  a  loss  of  four  thousand  pounds, 
in  the  ruin  of  his  business  engagements;  ami 
for  this  he  never  received  a  recompense.  Lord 
Nottingham  went  to  him  while  in  Newgate, 
with  an  offer  of  pardon  and  of  emolument, 
if  he  would  identify  himself  with  the  Tories  and 
use  his  powerful  pen  on  their  side;  but  he 
absolutely  refused;  declaring  that  he  preferred 
poverty  to  the  shame  of  serving  a  cause  which 
his  soul  abhorred.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  (Additional  MSS.,  7121)  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lor.l  Halifax  by  Defoe,  in  which  he 
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says  tliat  he  scorned  to  come  out  of  prison  nt 
the  price  of  betraying  a  dead  master.  He  would 
not  debase  himself  by  seeking  release  at  the 
cost  of  Ins  integrity;  and  therefore  he  remained 
in  prison  as  long  as  his  enemies  remained  in 
power.     In  August,   170 f,  after  the  accession 


RoBKKT  HARI.EY,  EAKL  OF  OXKoni). 


of  Harley  to  office,  Defoe  came  forth  a  free  man, 
having  endured  thirteen  months'  confinement, 
and  he  was  aide  to  render  signal  service  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  by  his  |>ci>  and  by  addressing 
meetings  of  electors,  which  restored  the  power 
of  the  Whigs.  He  was  often  consulted  by 
Harloy,  and  was  employed  by  him  on  various 
confidential  matters,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  preparatory  work  for  the  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland;  but  Defoe  maintained 
his  dignity  and  his  independence  throughout, 
claiming  liberty  to  speak  ami  act  according  to 
his  convictions,  and  occasionally  feeling  bound 
to  criticise  the  measure*  of  Harley 's  government. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
Conflict  between  the  Haute*  on  Million  riijht*. 
Principle  eMahli*hed  of  the  right  to  rate.  Pro- 
ject for  a  f'nioii  Iteticeeu  Knijlnnil  and  Scotland. 
The  Treaty.  QptettioM  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
Chief  Praritian*.  The  I  'nion  effected.  JUtpute* 
in  the  Cotiroi-ation.  Kstaldithtneiit  of  "  Queen 
Anne'*  Bounty."  Sachem-elf's  incendiary  *er- 
num.   hnjieachment  and  trial. 

A.n.  1701-1709. 

Besides  the  conflict  between  the  two  Houses 
of   the   legislature    which  took    place  on  the 


question    of  the    Occasional   Conformity  Bill. 
I  there  was  another  which  occurred  id  1704,  on 
a  matter  of   vital    importance  to  the  popular 
rights  in  liberties. 

One  Matthew  Ash  by,  a  freeman  of  Aylesbnn. 
brought  an  action  against  William  White  and 
others,  the  constables  of  Aylesbury,  for  having 
debarred  him  from  voting  at  the  late  election. 
The  canse  was  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  While 
and  his  brother  constables  were  cast  with 
damages;  the  jury  finding  that  Ash  by  had  been 
admitted  to  vol*"  in  former  elections,  and  that 
the  constables  had  denied  him  a  right  of  which 
he  was  undoubtedly  in  possession.  Hut  it  was 
moved  in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  annul  this 
sentence  and  to  quash  all  the  proceedings,  since 
no  action  at  common  law  had  ever  been  brought 
upon  any  such  account.  Three  of  the  Judges, 
Powell,  Gould,  and  Powis,  were  of  opinion  that 
no  hurt  wns  done  to  Ashby;  that  the  judging 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  elections  belonged 
to  the  House  of  Commons;  that,  as  this  action 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so,  if  allowed,  it  would 
not  be  the  last,  but  would  bring  on  an  infinity 
of  suits  ami  reduce  all  the  officers  concerned  in 
such  matters  to  the  greatest  difficulties.  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  though  alone,  differed  from  the 
rest  of  his  brethren;  representing  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  to 
the  nation  ami  to  the  individual;  that  there 
was  n  vast  difference  between  an  election  of  a 
mcmlier  and  a  right  to  vote  in  such  election: 
of  the  former  the  House  of  Commons  were 
properly  the  only  judges,  and  competent  to  decide 
whether  such  election  was  rightly  managed, 
without  bribery,  fraud,  or  violence,  or  otherwise; 
but  the  latter,  or  the  right  of  voting,  was  an 
original  right  founded  either  on  a  freehold  oi 
forty  shillings  n-year  in  a  county,  or  upon 
burgage  land,  or  upon  a  prescription,  or  ii|k>u 
a  charter  in  a  borough ;  and  these  were  all  legal 
claims  and  titles  recognisable  by  a  court  of  law. 
Hut  Holt  was  one  against  three,  and  so  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  went 
in  favour  of  the  constables.  By  this  time  the 
cause  occupied  the  attention  of  the  whole  Wbig 
party,  and  it  was  brought  by  a  writ  of  error 
before  the  House  of  Lords.  Their  lordships 
heard  the  case  very  fully  argued  at  their  bar, 
ami  called  upon  the  judges  to  deliver  their 
opinions  upon  the  whole  question.  And  after 
hearing  the  judges,  and  going  through  another 
long  debate,  the  Lords  by  a  great  majority  set 
aside  the  judgment  given  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 
This  threw  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  blaze; 
ami  they  passed  resolutions  that  they  alono  were 
competent  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  electors; 
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that  Ashliy  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  months  without  offering  any  submission.  No 
privileges;  and  that  all  others  would  be  so  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  their  case 
guilty  who  should  bring  any  such  suit  into  a  till  the  Money  Bills  had  been  all  safely  passed  ; 
court  of  law;  as  would  all  counsel,  attorneys,  ',  then  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Queen's 
and  others  who  should  assist  in  any  such  suit.  Bench  for  a  Habeas  Corpus:  the  puisne  judges 
These  resolutions,  signed  by  the  clerk  of  their  '  declared  their  opinion  as  before,  that  the  court 
House,  were   fixed  upon  the  gates  of  West-  I  conld  take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter;  but 


minster  Hull.  The  Upper  House  lost  no  time 
in  retorting.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
draw  up  a  state  of  the  case,  and  upon  their 
report  resolved, — that  every  person  being  wil- 
fully hindered  from  exercising  his  right  of 
voting  might  seek  for  justice  and  redress  in 
common  courts  of  law  against  the  officer  by 
whom  his  vote  had  been  refused;  that  any 
assertion  to  the  contrary  was  destructive  of  the 
property  of  the  subject,  against  the  freedom  of 
election,  and  manifestly  tending  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  partiality  and  corruption;  and,  finally, 
that  the  declaring  Matthew  Ashby  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  an  unprecedented  attempt  upon  the  judi- 


Holt  maintained  that  a  general  warrant  of 
commitment  for  breach  of  privilege  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  execution;  and.  as  it  appeared 
upon  the  face  of  the  warrant  itself  that  the 
five  prisoners  had  been  guilty  of  no  legal  offence, 
(unless  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  law  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
such,)  it  was  his  opinion  that  they  ought 
instantly  to  be  discharged.  The  prisoners  being, 
however,  remanded  by  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  court,  moved  for  a  writ  of  error  in  order 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Lords.  As  this 
writ  conld  only  be  obtained  by  a  petition  to  the 
throne,  the  Commons,  in  anticipation,  presented 
an  address  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  affirmed 


cat ure  of  Parliament  in  the  House  of  Lords,    that  in  this  case  no  writ  of  error  could  lie,  and 


ami  an  attempt  to  subject  the  law  of  Kngland 
to  the  will  and  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  ordered  the  lord  keeper  to  send  copies  of 
the  cose  and  of  their  votes  to  all  the  sheriffs  of 
Knuland,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to  all 
the  llOTOUghl  in  their  respective  counties.  "The 


requested  her  Majesty  not  to  grant  one.  Anne 
replied  that  she  hoped  never  to  give  her  faithful 
Commons  any  just  ground  of  complaint;  hut 
to  obstruct  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings 
was  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  she 
thought    it   necessary    to   weigh    and  consider 


House  of  Commons,"  says  Burnet,  "was  much  '  carefully  what  it  might  be  proper  for  her  to 
provoked  with  this,  but  they  could  not  hinder  '  do.  Upon  this  the  Commons  ordered  the  five 
it:  tin-  thing  was  popular,  and  the  lords  got    prisoners  to  be  removed  from  Newgate  into  the 


great  credit  by  the  judgment  they  gave....  This 
may  prove  a  restraint  on  the  returning  officers, 
now  that  they  see  they  arc  liable  to  be  sued, 
and  that  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
cannot  cover  them." 

The  termination  of  the  Session  suspended  the 
conflict  for  a  time,  but  it  was  resumed  when 
the  Houses  re-assembled.  The  Commons  had 
not  deemed  it  expedient  to  pursue  the  burgess 
of  Aylesbury,  who  had  questioned  their  au- 
thority in  the  preceding  session.     Upon  their 


custody  of  their  serjeant-at-arms,  lest  they  should 
be  discharged  by  the  queen's  granting  the  writ 
of  error;  and,  again  striking  at  the  lawyers, 
resolved  that  all  such  as  had  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoners  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  and  should  lie  taken  into  custody. 
The  Lords,  on  the  other  hand,  passed  resolutions 
declaring  that  for  subjects  to  claim  their  just 
rights  in  a  court  of  law  was  no  breach  of 
privilege;  that  the  imprisonment  of  tho  men  of 
Aylesbury  was  contrary  to  law;  and  that  tho 


denunciation  of  all  the  lawyers  who  had  assisted  ]  writ  of  error  could  not  be  refusod  without 


.1 


Ashby,  Holt  is  said  to  have  publicly  declared 
that,  if  any  messenger  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons presumed  to  enter  Westminster  Hall,  in 


violation  of  the  Great  Charter.  They  followed 
up  this  vote  by  an  address  to  the  queen, 
beseeching   that   immediate   orders    might  be 


order  to  seize  the  person  of  any  attorney  or  i  given  for  issuing  the  writ  of  error.  Tho  dispute 
pleader,  he  would  commit  him  to  Newgate,  was  now  complicated  by  a  doubt  whether  a 
Encouraged  by  these  circumstances,  and  by  the  I  writ  of  error  was  of  right,  or  only  of  grace, 
circular  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  addressed  |  The  judges  agreed  that  it  was  of  right.  Each 
to  the  sheriffs,  five  other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury    House  had  recourse  to  the  pen  and  to  the  press- 


brought  their  several  actions  for  damages  upon 
the  same  grounds.  The  Commons,  on  the  other 
hand,  resolute  to  maintain  what  they  considered 


but  in  the  end  the  victory  remained  with  the 
Lords;    for  the  queen   declared  to  them  that 
she  would  certainly  have  complied  with  their 
to   be   their   privileges,    committed    the    five  i  request  in  regard  to  the  writ  of  error,  but  that 
burgesses;  who  lay  in  prison  for  nearly  three   as  it  uow  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
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an  end  to  the  Session,  she  know  it  could  pro 
diice  no  effect;    and,   on    that   very   day,  the 
14th  of  March,  she  prorogued  the  Parliament, 
and,  on  the  5t!l  of  April  following,  she  dis- 


CftOWM,  TIME  OK  ANNE. 


solved  tliis  High  Tory  Mouse  of  Commons  by 
proclamation.  Thus  the  matter  ended;  hut  the 
doctrine   was   finally   established    through  the 


QPKKN  ANNlt's  KAHTH1NQ. 


Conduct  of  the  Lords  that  an  action  lies  against 
a  returning  officer  for  maliciously  refusing  the 
rote  of  an  elector. 

The  late  king  had  cherished  a  project  for  a 
legislative  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Scotland,  over  both  of  which  he 
was  the  recognized  ruler;  but  so  great  were  the 
national    antipathies   and  jealousies   on  both 
sides,  and  so  inseparable  appeared  the  obstacles 
to  the  politicians  of  that  day,  that  nothing  was 
done  towards  carrying  his  project  into  execution. 
Had  William  lived,  or  had  ho  possessed  some 
leisure  by  a  lull  in  Continental  affairs,  doubt- 
less he  would  have  made  the  attempt.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Anne,  tho  scheme  was 
mooted  within  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  a 
commission   was  nominated   in   1702,  to  treat 
concerning  the  Union,  but  after  numerous  meet- 
ings the  scheme  collapsed,  as  neither  side  would 
agree  to  the  terms  of  the  other:  compensation 
for  the  unfortunate  Darien  enterprise  being  one 
insuparable  difficulty.    But  in  1701,  a  Hill  was 
passed  enabling  the   queen  to  appoint  a  new 
commission,  whose  cfToits  proved   more  satis- 
factory.    Defoe,  who  rendered  great  service  in 
this  matter,  and  who  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Scotland  during  the  negotiations,  has  left  n 
complete  account  in  his  44  History  of  the  Union." 


Concerning  his  own  sharo  ho  says: — "I  cannot 
forbear  hinting  here,  that  my  curiosity  pressed 
me  to  make  a  journey  into  Scotland,  and,  being 
by  all  my  friends  encouraged  to  think  I  might 
he  useful  there  to  promote  a  work 
that  I  was  fully  convinced  was  for 
the  general  pood  of  the  whole  island, 
I  was  moved  purely  Oil  these  accounts 
to  undertake  a  long  winter,  a  charge- 
able, and,  as  it  proved,  a  hazardous, 
journey.     I  contemn,  as  not  worth 
mentioning,  the  suggestions  of  some 
people  of  my  being  employed  thither 
to  carry  on  the  interest  of  a  party. 
1  have  never  loved  any  parties,  but 
with  my  utmost  zeal  have  sincerely 
espoused  the  great  and  original  ill- 
]  torest  of  this  nation,  and   of  all  nations, — ] 
mean  truth  and   liberty;   and  whenever  are  of 
that  party,  I  desire  to  he  with  them.  How- 
ever, by  this  journey,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  and  hearing  all  the  particulars  of  the 
transactions,  and  of  using  my  best  endeavours 
to  answer  tho  very  many,  and  I  must  say  of 
j  some  of  them,  the  most  frivolous  and  ridiculous 
i  objections,    formed    and    improved  there  with 
I  great  industry,   against   every   article  of  the 
|  Union;  and  this  is  my  reason  for  mentioning 
it  hero,  that  I  may  acquaint  posterity  how  I 
came  to  tho  knowledge  of  what  I  write,  and  for 
no  ostentation  of  all:  and  as  I  had  the  honour 
to  bo  frequently  sent  for  into  tho  several  com- 
mittees of  Parliament,  which  were  appointed, 
to  state  some  difficult  points  of  relating  to  taxes, 
trade,  prohibitions,  &c,  'tis  for  those  gentlemen 
to  say  whether  I  was  useful  or  not;  that  is 
none  of  my  business  hero;  but  by  this  means  1 
have  the  greater  assurance  to  relate  tho  circum- 
stances and  facts  as  they  stood,  and  cannot  he 
afraid  of  being  detected  in  any  material  mistake." 

On  October  3,  I7<"»,  in  the  last  Parliament 
that  ever  sat  in  Edinburgh,  the  duke  of  Quccns- 
herry,  acting  as  lord  commissioner,  read  tho 
queen's  letter  which  served  as  an  opening  royal 
speech.  It  informed  tho  Estates  of  Scotland 
that  the  articles  of  tho  Treaty  of  Union  had 
l>eeu  agreed  upon  in  Loudon  by  the  joint  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
lecommcuded  the  immediate  adoption  of  that 
treaty  4'as  the  only  effectual  way  to  securo 
their  present  and  future  happiness,  and  to  dis- 
appoint tho  design  of  her  Majesty's  and  their 
enemies,  who  would  doubtless  on  this  occasion 
use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  or  delay 
this  Union,  which  must  so  much  contribute  to 
her  glory,  and  tho  happiness  of  her  people." 
The  queeu  assured  them  that  Scotland  hould 
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have  its  full  share  of  all  the  advantages  to  be  I 
derived  from  this  union  of  the  two  kingdoms; 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  would  do  whatever  was 
necessary  on  their  part  lo  remove  all  obstructions, 
jealousies,  &c;  and  after  reading  her  letter, 
Qiieeusherry  informed  them  that  the  Treaty 
which  had  been  happily  agreed  on  was  ready  to 
be  laid  before  them.  His  grace  proceeded  to 
declare  that  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  been 
diligent  and  zealous  in  watching  over  the  interests 
and  honour  of  their  country,  and  in  concerting 
just  and  reasonable  terms;  which  her  Majesty 
had  most  graciously  received  ami  approved  He 
then  spoke  of  that  most  delicate  and  difficult  of 
all  matters, — the  Kirk.  "The  lords  commis- 
sioners for  both  kingdoms,"  said  he,  "were 
limited  in  the  matter  of  church  government: 
for  the  security  of  Presbyterian  government  in 
this  Church  you  have  the  laws  already  made  for 
its  establishment,  the  queen's  repeated  assurances 
to  preserve  it,  and  I  am  enq»oweied  to  consent 
to  what  may  be  further  necessary  after  the 
Union." 

The  Treaty,  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  signed, 
was  then  read,  and  after  a  loose  and  short 
debate,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  de- 
livered to  all  the  members.  Till  this  was  done, 
everything  had  gone  on  well;  but  no  sooner 
were  the  articles  printed  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  people,  than  a  tremendous  storm  arose. 
The  elements  of  this  tempest  were  many,  but 
the  popular  arguments  which  most  excited  the 
Scots  were  these:  —that  the  treaty  was  dis- 
honourable to  Scotland,  as  it  surrendered  her 
separate  sovereignty  and  constitution,  and  sub- 
jected her  to  her  ancient  ami  implacable  enemy: 
that  it  destroye  I  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  which 
had  defended  her  liberty  against  England  with 
such  gallantry  for  so  many  hundred  years:  that 
it  would  make  slaves  of  her  sous,  who  must 
now  be  represented  at  Westminster  by  a  handful 
of  members:  that  these  would  never  be  able  to 
carry  a  question,  or  to  make  any  weight  there, 
but  just  for  form's  sake  sit  in  the  English 
House,  and  be  laughed  at:  that  Scotland  would 
not  bo  like  an  ancient  kingdom,  but  a  mere 
province  of  England:  that  one  county  in  England 
(Cornwall)  sent  np  as  many  members,  one  ex- 
cepted, as  the  number  allotted  for  the  whole  of 
Scotland:  that  the  country  would  be  loaded  with 
insupportable  taxes,  and  that  the  Kirk  would 
inevitably  be  subjected  to  the  votes,  the  power, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  episcopal  hierarchy  in 
England,  who  would  never  rest  satisfied  till 
they  had  again  set  up  the  bishops  and  those 
other  prieste  of  Baal  that  had  occasioned  Scot-  | 


laud  such  measureless  misery  and  bloodshed. 
I  In  a  frenzy  of  indignation  the  people  began  to 
cry  out  that  tbey  were  Scotsmen,  and  would 
remain  so;  that  their  commissioners  and  min- 
isters were  traitors,  and  that  there  should  be 
"no  Union."  They  insulted  and  threaten c  I  all 
the  men  in  office,  and  all  who  expressed  opinions 
favourable  to  the  treaty.  "  Parties  and  people," 
says  Defoe,  "whoae  interests  and  principles 
differed  as  much  as  light  and  darkness,  who 
were  contrary  in  opinion,  and  as  far  asunder 
in  everything  as  the  poles,  seemed  to  draw 
together  here.  It  was  the  most  monstrous  sight 
in  the  world  to  see  the  Jacobites  at  Glasgow 
buttling  the  mob,  and  encouraging  them  to 
have  a  care  of  the  Church!  the  high-flying 
Episcopal  dissenter  crying  out,  the  overture  was 
not  a  sufficient  security  for  the  Kirk." 

Defoe  explains  how  the  old  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  "  ltlack  Prelacy"  were  manifested,  ami 
how  the  national  suspicion  and  enmity  were 
worked  upon  by  political  fend  ecclesiastical  agita- 
tors, so  that  for  some  weeks  great  uncertainty 
prevailed  whether  the  whole  project  would  not 
come  to  nought.  Hiots  took  place  in  Edinburgh 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament;  the  mob 
being  inflamed  thereto  by  statements  artfully 
set  forth  ami  readily  believed,  that  the  country 
was  to  be  enslaved  by  England,  ami  that  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  other  insignia  of  royalty 
were  to  be  removed  forthwith  as  badges  of 
humiliation  and  conquest.  These  riots  were  not 
suppressed  until  the  sol  !iers  were  called  in,  and 
then  the  opponents  of  the  Union  loudly  declaimed 
against  the  measure  as  being  forced  on  the 
country  by  swords  and  bayonets. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land was  represented  during  this  Parliament  by 
a  commission,  the  members  of  which  were  more 
truly  patriotic  and  statesmanlike.  They  acknow- 
ledged the  wisdom  ami  good  intention  of  tho 
commissioners,  both  English  and  Scotch,  in 
leaving  tho  respective  Parliaments  full  liberty 
so  to  establish  the  two  national  Churches,  as 
that  all  the  security  they  could  demand,  one 
against  the  other,  should  be  granted  them;  ami 
they  relied  upon  the  queen's  promise  that  in 
Scotland  Presbyterianistn  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  that  the  Kirk  should,  at  all  hazards, 
bo  fully  established  with  its  proper  rights  and 
privileges.  Yet  had  they  no  notion  of  tolerating 
Kpiscopalians,  or  of  manifesting  Christian  charity 
towards  those  who  differed  from  their  own  rigid 
Preshyteriauism. 

At  length,  on  November  4,  1706,  the  first 
article  was  carried,  declaratory  of  an  incorporate 
|  union  of  the  two  nations  into  one  kingdom, 
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with  one  head,  constitution,  ami  Parliament. 
Being  defeated  in  this  puiut,  the  opponent*  of 
the  measure  set  themselves  to  impede  it  by  a 
multitude  of  amendments,  which  would  be 
certain  to  cause  delay.  Every  article  and  clause 
was  disputed  word  by  word,  and  every  possible 
objection  was  started.  The  matter  of  taxes, 
excise*,  and  customs,  gave  this  party  a  hold 
on  the  popular  feeling;  aud  they  represented 
that  Scotland  was  too  poor  to  pay  taxes  like 
England,  and  her  trade  too  unprofitable  to 
support  English  excises  and  customs.  Yet  some 
of  the  amendments  proposed,  aud  which  were 
not  all  carried,  were  proper  and  judicious;  nor 
can  all  who  suggested  them  aud  who  cavilled 
at  l he  treaty  be  set  down  as  Jacobites  or 
selfish  intriguers,  or  unwise  enthusiasts  about 
nationality;  though  assuredly  this  last-named 
passion  was  promincut  in  the  declamations  of 
the  best  of  them. 

These  objections  aud  quibbles  were  either 
met  and  outvoted,  or  some  of  thoso  who  made 
them  readily  suffered  their  patriotism  to  yield 
to  court  influences,  and  the  entire  Treaty  of 
Union  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Its  chief  provisions  were,  —  1. — That 
the  two  kingdoms  should  upon  the  first  day 
of  May  next  ensuing,  and  for  ever  after,  bo 
united  into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Ureal 
Britain.  2.  —That  the  succession  to  the  mon- 
archy,  after  her  most  sacred  Majesty,  iu  default 
of  issue  should  continue  in  the  Princess  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants.  8. — That  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  represented  by  one  and 
the  same  Parliament.  4  - -That  all  the  subjects 
should,  from  and  after  the  Union,  have  full 
freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation, 
to  aud  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  United 
Kingdom  aud  it*  dominions  ami  plantations; 
ami  that  there  should  be  a  communication  of 
all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
except  where  it  was  otherwise  expressly  agreed. 
5. — That  all  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  Scotland,  though  foreign  built, 
should  be  deemed  and  passed  as  ships  of  Great 
Britain.  6.— That  all  parts  of  ihe  United  King- 
dom  should  have  the  6amc  commercial  allow- 
ances, encouragements,  aud  drawbacks,  and  be 
tinder  the  snme  prohibitions,  restrictions  and 
regulations  of  trade,  and  liable  to  the  same 
customs  aud  duties  on  import  and  export,  as 
were  settled  iu  England  at  the  time  of  the  Union; 
and  that  no  Scots'  cattle  carried  into  England 
should  be  liable  to  any  other  duties  than  those 
to  which  the  cattle  of  England  were  liable;  and 
that  at.  by   the  laws  of  Englatid  there  were 


rewards  granted  upon  the  exportation  of  certain 
kind*  of  grain,  wherein  oats  ground  or  tin- 
ground  were  not  mentioned,  and  as  Scotland 
produced  oals,  whenever  outs  should  be  sold  at 
fifteen  shillings  per  quarter,  or  nndcr,  there 
should  be  paid  two  shillings  aud  six  pence  for 
every  quarter  of  oatmeal  exported,  &e.  And,  as 
the  importation  of  provisions  into  Scotland  would 
prove  a  discouragement  to  tillage,  the  prohibi- 
tion in  force  by  the  law  of  Scotland  against  all 
importation  of  victual  from  Ireland  or  any  other 
place  should  remain  as  it  was,  until  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  should  provide  more 
effectual  ways  for  discouraging  such  importation. 
7. — That  all  part*  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  , 
be  liable  to  the  same  excise  upon  all  exciscablc 
liquors,  with  the  exception  of  beer  or  ale,  where 
favour  was  shown  to  the  Scots.  The  eighth 
article  settled  iu  lengthy  and  minute  terms  the 
duty  upou  Bait,  salted  meats,  salted  fish,  &c, 
and  provided  a  premium  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  herring-fishery,  &c.  9. — Whenever  the 
sum  of  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  four  pence  half- 
penny should  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  in  England  as  a  land-tax,  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Scotland 
should  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  forty-eight 
thousand  pounds,  and  no  more,  free  of  all 
charges,  as  its  quota  to  such  land-tax;  aud  so 
proportionally  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum 
raised  iu  England  by  a  tax  on  laud.  Articles 
10  to  14  prescribed  very  minutely  the  rules  as 
to  other  taxes  to  be  paid  by  Scotland.  15. — 
That,  as  the  subjects  of  Scotland  would  be 
liable  to  several  custo'ms  and  excises  payable  iu 
England  and  applicable  towards  payment  of  the 
national  debt  of  England  contracted  before  the 
Union,  Scotland  should  have  an  equivalent  for 
what  she  should  be  charged  with  towards  pay- 
ment of  the  said  national  debt  of  England,  and 
that  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thousand  and  eighty-five  pounds  ten  shillings, 
voted  by  the  Parliament  of  England  for  the 
use  of  Scotland,  should  be  employed  in  making 
good  whatever  Iossps  private  persons  might 
sustain  by  the  reducing  the  coin  of  Scotlaud  to 
the  same  standard  and  value  as  the  coin  of 
England,  and  iu  coveriug  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  African  and  Indian  Company  of  Scot- 
land, which,  upon  such  reimbursement,  should 
cease  to  trade  and  to  exist  as  a  company. 
(It  was  from  thi*  money  that  Patersou  ex- 
pected, but  in  vain,  to  have  his  own  losses 
made  good.)  All  the  public  debts  of  ihe  king- 
dom of  Scotland  were  also  to  be  paid;  and  two 
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thonsand  pounds  per  annum  for  the  space  of 
seven  years  applied  towards  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  wool  in  Scotland,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  Beven  yeare  in  promoting  the 
fisheries  and  other  improvements  in  Scotland. 
16. — That  the  coin  should  be  of  the  6ame  value 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a 
mint  should  be  continued  in  Scotland  under  the 
same  regulations  as  that  in  England;  but  with 
its  own  officers.  17  — That  the  same  weights 
and  measures  should  be  used  as  were  then 
established  in  England.  18. — That  the  laws 
concerning  trade,  customs,  and  excise  should 
be  the  same  in  both  kingdoms;  but  that  all 
other  laws  in  use  within  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  remain  in  the  same  force  as  before, 
but  alterable  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain; 
with  this  difference  betwixt  the  laws  concerning 
public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government,  and 
those  which  concerned  private  right,  that  the 
former  might  bo  made  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  United  Kingdom,  but  that  the  latter 
should  be  subject  to  no  alteration  except  for 
evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within  Scotland. 
19 — That  tho  Court  of  Session  should  remain 
in  all  time  coming  within  Scotland,  as  con- 
Btituted  by  the  old  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and 
with  the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before 
the  Union;  subject  nevertheless  to  such  regula- 
tions for  the  better  administraton  of  justice  as 
should  be  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain;  that  the  Court  of  Justiciary  should 
also  remain  the  same,  with  the  same  authority 
and  privileges  as  before  the  Union;  that,  though 
all  admiralty  jurisdiction  should  be  under  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  established  in  Scotland 
should  be  continued,  subject  however  to  future 
regulations  and  alterations  by  the  Parliament; 
that  the  heritable  rights  of  the  admiralty  and 
vice-admiralties  in  Scotland  should  be  reserved  to 
the  respective  familieB  as  rights  of  property, 
subject  to  such  future  regulations  as  should  be 
thought  proper  to  be  made  by  the  Parliament; 
that  all  inferior  courts  in  Scotland  should  remain 
subordinate,  as  they  then  were,  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  justice  in  the  country;  that  no  Scotch 
causes  should  be  cognizable  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  or  any  other  Court 
in  Westminster  Hall;  that  such  courts  should 
have  no  power  whatever  to  review  or  Biter  the 
acts  or  sentences  of  the  judicatures  within  Scot- 
land, or  to  stop  their  execution;  that  there 
should  be  a  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
wholly  independent  of  the  Knglish  Court;  and, 
finally,  that  her  Majesty  and  her  successors 
might  continue  a  privy  council  in  Scotland,  for 


preserving  the  public  peace  and  order,  until  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  think  fit  to 
alter  it,  or  establish  some  other  effectual  method 
for  that  end.    20  — That  all  hereditary  offices, 
superiorities,  jurisdictions,  offices  for  life,  &c, 
should  be  reserved  as  rights  of  property,  and 
enjoyed    as   they  then  were    by    the  laws  of 
Scotland.    21. — That  tho  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  should  remain 
entire.    22. — That,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  of 
the  peers  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
sixteen  should  be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of   Lords,   and    forty-five  the 
number  of  the  representatives  for  Scotland  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.    That  the  sixteen 
peers  should  be  elected  out  of  and  by  their  own 
body,  and  that,  of  the  forty-five  representatives 
of  the  Commons,  two-thirds  should  be  chosen 
by  the  counties,  aud  one-third  by  the  burghs  of 
Scotland.    23. — That  these  sixteen  peers  should 
have  all  the  privileges  of  Parliament  in  common 
with  the  English  pcere;  and  that  all  peers  of 
Scotland  whatsoever,   should    have    rank  and 
precedency  next  and  immediately  after  the  peers 
of  the  like  orders  and  degrees  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  and  before  all  peers  of 
Great  Britain,  of  the  like  orders  and  degrees, 
who  might  be  created  after  the  Union;  and 
should  be  tried  as  peers  of  Great  Britain,  and 
should  enjoy  all  privileges  of  peers,  except  the 
right  and  privilege  of  voting  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    24. — That  there  should  be  one  Great 
Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom   for  all  public 
acts  and  orders  of  State,    but    that  Scotland 
should  have  a  seal  of  its  own,  to  be  made  use 
of  in  all  things  relating  to  private  rights  or 
grants  within  that  kingdom;  that  the  crown, 
sceptre,   and  sword  of  state,  the  records  of 
Parliament,  and  all  other  records,  rolls,  and 
registers  should  continue  to  be  kept  in  Scotland. 
And  then  follow,  with  more  brevity  than  might 
be  expected,  the  provisions  made  for  the  rival 
Churches  of  the  two  countries.   It  was  declared 
that  her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  ami  consent 
of  her  Parliament,  ratified,  approved,  and  for 
ever  confirmed  the  fifth  act  of  the  first  Scottish 
Parliament  of  William   and  Mary,  entitled,  — 
"An  Act  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
settling  Presbyterian  Church  Government,"  with 
all  other  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  relating 
thereto,  and  tho  claim  of  right  which  the  ScoU 
set  forth  at  tho  Revolution.    The  Kirk  was  to 
enjoy  its  "form  and  purity  of  worship  presently 
in  use;"  its  Presbyterian  government  and  dis- 
cipline by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial 
synods,  and   general   assemblies;    and  for  the 
greater  security  the  Universities  and  College* 
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of  fit.  Andrew's,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Kdin- 
burgh  were  to  remain  as  they  were;  no  pro- 
fessors, principals,  regents,  masters,  or  others 
being  allowed  to  bear  office  in  any  of  them 
without  owning  and  acknowledging  the  civil 
government,  subscribing  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  conforming  to  the  Presbyterian  worship. 
Ami  her  Majesty  further  declared  that  no  oaths 
that  were  not  already  provided  by  Scottish  Par- 
liament*, or  that  were  against  their  conscience, 
should  bo  exacted  from  any  of  the  ministers  or 
professors.  The  Kirk  was  thus  to  remain  exactly 
as  it  was  in  Scotland,  but  so  also  was  the  Church 
of  England  in  Kngland,  and  it  was  declared  that 
the  Parliament  of  Kngland  might  provide  for 
the  better  security  of  their  Church  in  their  own 
country  as  they  should  think  expedient. 


the  Parliament  did  our  those  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Jacobite  and  reactionary  spirit  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  had  been  such 
<luring  the  reign  of  William,  that  this  clerical 
parliament  had  not  been  allowed  to  meet  from 
MM  to  17t>0,  ami  when  the  requisite  Ueriuis- 
sion  was  given  in  Ute  latter  year  and  was 
renewed  in  17<>1,  unseemly  squabbles  took  place 
between  the  two  Houses  as  to  the  right  of  ad- 
journment and  as  to  privilege*  in  general.  As 
has  been  before  remarked,  no  thanks  arc  due 
to  the  clergy  as  a  whole  that  the  Revolution 
of  l<>88  proved  to  lie  successful;  and  Certainly 
it  was  not  owing  to  coldness  of  desire  or  to  lack 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  that  the 
Stuarts  were  not  a  second  time  restored.  The 


UllKAT  SKAL  OF  ANNK.    (AKTKIi  THE  UNION.) 


The  report  of  these  negotiations,  with  the 
proposed  Treaty,  was  presented  to  the  English 
Parliament  on  January  "JH,  17i>H.  The  Tory 
and  High-Church  faction  did  their  utmost  to 
impede  the  ratification;  but  the  measures  passed 
both  Houses  and  received  (lie  royal  assent;  and 
on  March  II,  the  Lords  and  Commons  waited 
on  the  queen  with  an  address,  congratulating 
her  on  the  conclusion  of  a  work  that,  "after  so 
many  fruitless  endeavours,  seemed  designed  by 
Providence  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  glories  of 
her  reign." 

Matters  did  not  proceed  sn  smoothly  with  the 
aftairsof  the  Church  of  Kngland.  From  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  party  most  adverse  to  the 
new  order  of  things  had  sedulously  propagated 
a  doctrine  that  the  Convocation  ought  to  be 
consulted  on  all  questions  affecting  the  Church, 
and  ought  even  to  watch  over  its  interests  as 

HUtory  of  KngUul.  1XL 


restless  and  intriguing  Atterbury,  win)  whs  n\t- 
pointed  to  the  see  of  Ltwhester  towards  tho 
close  of  this  reign,  bad  published  a  book  en- 
titled, "Tho  Mights  and  Privileges  of  an  English 
Convocation,"  in  answer  to  one  by  Wake,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

When  they  assembled  under  Tory  auspices 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Anne's 
reign,  the  old  spirit  asserted  itself  with  unabated 
virulence;  but  the  singular  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited of  the  clergy  affecting  a  zeal  for  epis- 
copacy exceeding  even  that  of  the  bishops 
themselves;  only,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  the  prelates  into  an  inconsistency. 
A  contest  arose  between  the  two  House.-,  respect- 
ing the  usual  address  to  the  throne;  the  clergy 
wishing  to  cast  some  reflections  on  the  preceding 
reign;  but,  as  most  of  the  bishops  owed  their 
promotion  to  William,  and  were  personally  pointed 
at  in  these  rejections,  they  absolutely  refused 
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to  concur.  After  thin,  the  Lower  Home  scut 
an  address  to  the  bishops  to  suggest  the  ex- 


safe  to  go  further  in  that  matter  without  a  royal 
licence.    The  Convocation  ended  with  the  pro- 


pediency  of  putting  an  end  to  those   disputes  rogation    of    Parliament;    the   Lower   aud  the 

ahout    privileges,    which    had    interrupted    the  Upper   House,  like  the  Commons  ami  Lords, 

proceedings  of  former  meetings.    The  prelates,  heing  apparently  tixed  in  opposition  and  animosity 

while   making    some    concessions,   expressed   a  to  one  another. 

determination  to  support  their  own   authority.       When  they  again  assembled  in  the  Winter 

Then  the  Lower  House  wished  to  refer  the  points  of  17<i3,  and  tin-  Spring  of   1704,   the  clergy 

in  question  to  the  decision  of  the  queen.    The  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  archbishop   a  long 

bishops,  after  making  due  loyal  professions,  said  paper  of  grievances   and  complaints,  relating 

that  the  right*  which  the  constitution  of  the  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  the  inefficiency 

Church  had  voted  in  them  were  trusts  which  of  the  laws  respecting  the  collection  of  church-' 

they  were  to  convey  to  their  successors  as  they  rates,  the  neglect  of  baptism,  irregularities  in 

had  received  them  from  their  predecessors;  so  marriages,  and    other  matters;   but,  as  Burnet 

that  they  could  not  refer   them  to  any  one.  remarks,  they  "took  care  to  mention  none  of 

l'|.on  this  the  inferior  clergy  courted  the  favour  those  greater  ones  of  which  many  among  them- 

aml  sought  the  assistance  of  the  House  of  Com-  selves  are  eminently  guilty,  such  as  pluralities, 

mons;   but  the  Tories  there  would  not  engage  non-rcsidenee,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and 

further  than  to  vote  that  they  would  stand  by  the  irregularities  in  the  lives    of    the  clergy, 

I  hem  in  all  their  just  rights.    They  then  made  which  were  too  visible.' 


a  separate  application  to  the  queen,  desiring  her 
protection,  and  begging  her  Majesty  to  determine 
the  dispute.  Neither  the  queen,  however,  nor 
any  of  her  ministers  for  her,  gave  any  answer 
to  this  application  for  the  royal  interference. 
By  thi-*  noisy  opposition  to  their  bishops,  the 
Lower  House  incurred  the  suspicion  of  heing 
Presbyterians,  and  enemies  of  subordination  and 
of  the  whole  hierarchy.  To  remove  this,  they 
suddenly   voted  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine 


It  has  been  already  explained  (See  Vol.  ii,  504) 
that  under  the  Statute  passed  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  certain  first-fruits  and  tenths 
hail  heen  paid  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  the 
clergy.  These  charges  con  tinned  to  be  paid 
(with  a  brief  suspension  only  during  the  reign 
of  Mary)  until  1703,  when"  a  royal  message 
informed  the  Houses  of  Commons  that  "her 
Majesty,  having  taken  into  serious  consideration 
the  mean  and  insufficient  maintenance  belonging 


and  apostolical  right:  and  having  signed  a  ,  to  the  clergy  in  divers  parts,  in  order  to  give 
declaration  to  this  effect,  they  carried  it  up  to    them  some  ease,  had  been  pleased  to  remit  the 


the  bishops,  desiring  their  concurrence.  By  the 
Act  of  Submission  of  Henry  V1IL,  110  canon 
or  constitution  was  legal  without  the  royal 
licence  previously  obtained,  and  a  pnenninirc 
\va-  incurred  by  any  attempt  to  make  such 
canon  or   constitution.    The   bishops  resolve! 


arrears  of  the  tenths  of  the  poor  clergy,  and 
that,  for  an  augmentation  of  their  livings,  she 
had  declared  that  she  would  make  a  grant  of 
her  whole  revenue  arising  out  of  the  first-fruits 
ami  tenths,  as  far  as  it  was  or  should  hereafter 
become  free  from  encumbrances;  and  that,  if 


not  to  entertain  the  proposition.  Thereupon  the  the  House  of  Commons  could  find  any  proper 
clergy  in  the  Lower  House,  who  knew  aud  could  method  by  which  this  good  intention  might  be 
practise  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  a  merely  lay    made  more  effectual,  it  would   be  a  great  ad- 


assemblv.  prayed  that  the  bishops  would  enter 
into  their  books  a  declaration  that  they  had  not 
concurred  in  that  definition  of  the  divine  aud 
apostolical  character  of  episcopacy.  This  man- 
oeuvre was  looked  upon  as  a  master-piece:  for 
if  the  bishops  agreed  with  the  request,  the 
members  of  the  Lower  House  gained  their 
point:    if  their  lordships   refused,    they  could 


vantage  to  the  public,  and  very  acceptable  to 
her  Majesty."  These  tenths  amounted  to  about 
eleven  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  first- 
fruits  to  about  five  thousand  pounds.  "The 
money,"  says  Burnet,  "was  not  brought  into  the 
treasury  like  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue; 
hut  the  bishops,  who  had  been  the  pope's  col- 
lectors, were  now  collectors  for  the  crown,  and 


throw  upon  them  the  suspicious  under  which  1  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  upon 
they  had  laboured,  and  tax  them  with  licing 
secret  friends  of  Presbytery !  But  the  prelates 
saw  through  the  device;  and  meeting  guile  by 
guile,  replie  1  that  they  acquiesced  in  that  declara- 
tion about  the  rights  and  character  of  episcopacy 
which  was  already  in  the  preface  to  the  book 


them  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  This 
had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  use,  but 
was  still  obtained  by  favourites  for  themselves 
and  their  friends;  and  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  it 
went  chiefly  among  his  women  aud  his  natural 
children.     It  seemed  strange,   that  while  the 


of  ordinations:  and  that  they  did  not  think  it  [clergy  had  much  credit  at  court  they  had  never 
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represented  this  as  sacrilege  unless  it  was  ap-  popery,  made  themselves  masters  of  a  full  third 
plied  to  some  religions  purpose,  and  that  during  part  of  the  nation."  The  bishops,  however, 
Laud's  favour  with  Charles  I.,  or  at  the  Restora-  were  unanimous  for  the  whole  Bill,  and  it  was 
tion  of  Charles  II.,  no  endeavours  bad  been  carried  and  passed  into  a  law.  Addresses  of 
used  to  appropriate  this  to  better  uses.  Sacrilege  thanks  and  acknowledgments  from  all  the  clergy 
was  charged  on  other  things,  on  very  slight  of  Kngland  were  presented  to  Anne,  who  -rejoiced 
grounds;  but  this,  which  was  more  visible,  was  more  especially  in  the  title  of  '  Nursing  Mother 
always  forgot."    He  goes  on   to  lament  that .  to  the  Church." 

no  means  had  formerly  been  thought  of  for  Her  Majesty,  however,  in  her  ''religious  and 
providing  a  better  subsistence  for  the  poor  ■  tender  concern,"  was  completely  overreached  by 
clergy; — "We  having  then  amongst  us  some  ,  the  Clergy.  The  professed  object  was  to  increase 
hundreds  of  cures  that  had  not  of  certain  pro-  the  provision  of  the  poorer  clergy;  the  real  and 
vision,  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  some  thou-  only  immediate  effect  was  to  release  the  rich 
sands  that  had  not  fifty  pounds,  It  is  a  crying  j  clergy  from  a  charge  to  which,  by  law,  they 
scandal  that,  at  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  |  were  liable.  A  provision  had  been  made  in  the 
the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  who  raised  State  of  Henry  VIII.  for  revising,  from  time 
much  above  a  million  in  fines,  yet  did  so  little  |  to  time,  the  valuations  under  which  the  first- 


in  this  way." 

The  Commons  in  an  address  expressed  their 
sense  of  her  Majesty's  pious  concern  for  the 
Church;  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  enable 
her  Majesty  to  alienate  this    branch   of  the 


fruits  and  tenths  were  paid.  It  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  clergy  were  apprehensive,  as 
the  nation  was  engaged  in  an  expensive  war, 
that  such  a  revision  might  be  made;  and  in 
persuading  the  queen  to  renounce  her  hereditary 


revenue,  and  to  create  a  corporation,  by  charter,  revenue  for  the  sake  of  "her  poor  clergy,"  they 
to  apply  the  money  in  increasing  the  miserable  contrived,  most  effectually,  to  secure  themselves 
stipends  of  the  poorer  clergy.  Some  of  the  i  by  the  following  ingenious  clause: 
Whigs  moved  that  the  clergy  might  be  entirely  "Whereas  four  bonds,  for  four  half-yearly 
freed  from  that  tax  of  first-fruits  and  tenths,  I  payments  of  the  first-fruits  as  the  same  are 
seeing  that  they  bore  their  share  in  other  taxes;  j  rated,  and  also  a  fifth  bond  for  a  further  value 
and  that  another  fund  might  be  raised  of  equal  or  payment  in  respect  of  the  same  first-fruits, 
value  for  the  augmentation  of  the  small  bene-  have  been  required  and  taken  from  the  clergy, 
ficcs;  but  this  was  opposed  by  various  Tories,  to  their  great  and  unnecessary  burden  and 
who  said  that  the  clergy  ought  still  to  bo  kept  grievance;  for  remedy  thereof,  be  it  enacted 
in  dependence  on  the  crown.  To  the  Act  was  that  from  and  after  the  25th  day  of  March,  in 
appended  a  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  I  the  year  of  our  Lord  1704,  one  bond  only  shall, 
so  far,  at  least,  that  it  might  be  free  to  all  men  ;  in  such  case,  be  given  or  required  for  the  four 
to  give,  by  deed  or  by  their  last  wills,  what-  payments  of  the  said  first-fruits:  which  said 
ever  they  chose  towards  the  augmenting  of  first-fruits,  as  well  as  the  tenths  payable  by  the 
benefices.  "It  was  suggested,"  says  Burnet,  clergy,  shall  hereafter  be  answered  and  paid  by 
"but  how  truly  I  cannot  tell,  that  this  addition  them  according  to  such  rates  and  proportions 
was  made  in  hope  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  i  only  as  the  same  have  heretofore  been  usually 
the  Lords,  and  that  the  scandal  of  losing  the    rated  and  paid:  and  no  such  fifth  bond  already 


bill  might  lie  on  them."  The  Lords,  in  fact, 
objected  to  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  had  been 
made  and  kept  up  even  daring  the  times  of 
popery;  and  urged  that  it  was  unreasonable  "to 
open  a  door  to  practise  upon  dying  men." 
According  to  Burnot,  who  ought,  however,  to 
have  known  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  this 
without  purgatory,  it  was  answered  "  that  we 


given  shall  be  sued  or  recovered." 

This  clause  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that 
it  has  actually  puzzled  some  abridgers  of  the 
Statute;  and  its  real  meaning  has  esca|»ed  many. 
The  marginal  abridgment  in  the  Statute-book 
gives  it  as  "one  bond  only  to  be  taken  for  the 
four  payments  of  the  first-fruits;'"— than  which, 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  or  more  dif- 

If 


had  not  the  arts  of  affrightening  men  by  the  ferent  from  tho  real  import  of  the  clause, 
terrors  of  purgatory,  or  by  fables  of  apparitions:  J  the  real  purpose  of  this  Act  of  Anne  had  been 
where  these  were  practised,  it  was  very  reason-  |  to  augment  the  small  livings,  nothing  could 
able  to  restrain  priests  from  those  artifices  by  have  been  more  reasonable  than  to  do  it  by 
which  they  had  so  enriched  their  Church,  that  enforcing  the  legal  claim  for  the  first-fruits  and 
without  some  such  effectual  checks,  they  would  tenths  on  the  holders  of  the  larger  benefices, 
have  swallowed  op  the  whole  wealth  of  the  The  scandalous  poverty  of  some  livings  (for 
world;  as  they  had  indeed  in  England,  during   there  were  then  one  thousand  and  seventy-one 
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which  diil  not  exceed  ten  pounds  a  year)  would  |  taken  for  the  residence  of  the  incumbent, 
have  speedily  disappeared;  but,  as  the  old  and  '  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  for  which  he 


insufficient  rate  of  payment  was  thus  fixed  and 
made  perpetual,  the  queen  went  to  her  grave 
without  seeing  any  effect  from  her  bounty;  as, 
in  consequence  of  the  encumbrances  upon  the 
fund,  and  the  impossibility   of   increasing  its 


was  paid.  All  this,  however,  was  not  done. 
The  governors  of  tho  fund  proceeded  upon  an 
idea  commonly  entertained  in  England  respecting 
the  Church  Establishment,  especially  by  its  own 
functionaries,  that,  provided  a  sufficient  sum  of 


produce,  it  was  not  till  1711  that  the  governors  j  money  be  laid  out  on  the  clergy,  every  other 
were  enabled  to  make  their  first  grants.  \soud  will  follow; — that,  how  absurd  soever  the 

The  cunning  of  tho  rich  clergy,  in  thus  distribution  may  seem,  it  is  not  for  human 
shifting  from  themselves  the  burthen  of  con-  hands  to  destroy  the  latent  harmony  of  casual 
tributing  to  the  relief  of  their  poorer  brethren,   proportions.    Above  all  things  did  they  eschew 


is  only  to  be  matched  in  degree  by  the  folly 
shown  in  the  application  of  tho  diminished 
revenue  which  this  trick  of  theirs  still  left  for 
the  improvement  of  small  livings.  At  the  time 
when  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  was  established, 
there  were,  according  to  the  returns,  which  were 
not  quite  accurate,  five  thousand,  live  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  livings  in  England  and  Wales 
with  incomes  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.  They 
were  thus  classed: 

Not  exceeding  £10  1071 

£20  1467 

£30  1126 

£40  1049 

£50  884 


5597 


the  idea,  which  the  Church  abhors,  that  where 
the  nation  confers  an  obligation,  it  has  a  right 
to  exact  the  performance  of  a  duty.  Among 
the  livings  on  which  they  had  to  scatter  the 
money,  several  were  large  and  populous  parishes, 
where  the  tithes  had  been  impropriated;  and 
these,  if  the  holders  of  the  tithes  were  not 
ecclesiastical  sinecurists,  whose  incomes  were 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  would  have  been 
proper  objects  for  augmentation: — always  sup- 
posing (what  is  faUc  in  point  of  fact)  that  an 
increase  in  the  emoluments  of  a  living  has  any 
tendency  to  secure  the  performance  of  clerical 
duties.  If  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  had  been 
paid  subsequently  to  the  gift  of  Quoen  Anne, 
according  to  the  rate  which  the  law  provided 
for,  and  as  they  had  been  paid  "without  grief 


The  sum  which  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's  1  and  contradiction,"  i.e.,  according  to  the  real 


Bounty  had  U>  apply  to  the  augmentation  of 
these  livings,  averaged  about  thirteen  thousand 
pounds  a  year.     It   would    be  supposed  that, 


value  of  the  benefices,  instead  of  a  million  and 
half,  at  least  thirty  millions  would  have  been 
received  from  those  taxes;  a  Bum  not  only  quite 


under  such  circumstances,  those  by  whom  the  sufficient  to  have  removed  the  poverty  of  all 
disposal  of  the  money  was  superintended,  would  |  the  poor  livings  in  the  kingdom,  but  to  have 
have  made  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of :  established  schools  in  every  parish  of  England, 


the  different  livings.  Home  of  these  were  of 
very  small  extent,  and  scarcely  any  population; 
and  might  have  been  advantageously  united 
with  other  parishes.  The  specific  evil  to  be 
remedied,  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  in 
these  words.  That  "divers  mean  and  sti- 
pendiary preachers  are  in  many  [daces  enter- 
tained to  serve  the  cures,  and  officiate  there, 
who,  dejiending  for  their  necessary  maintenance 
upon  the  good-will  and  liking  of  their  hearers, 
have  been,  and  are  thereby  under  temptation  of 
too  much  complying  and  suiting  their  doctrine 
and  teaching  to  the  humours,  rather  than  tho 
good  of  their  hearers;  which  had  been  a  grcnt 
occasion  of  faction  and  schism."  It  might 
therefore  be  thought  that  some  distinction 
would  have  hem  made  between  places  having 
many  hearers,  and  those  having  few  or  none; 
and  it  would  not  have  been  extravagant  to 
expect  J  bat,  when  ;i  sum  was  bestowed  on  any 


and  then  to  have  left  a  large  surplus  for  other 
useful  purposes. 

Another  striking  illustration  was  given  in  the 
year  1706,  of  the  manner  in  which  clerical 
interests  were  sought  to  be  advanced  at  the 
expense  of  the  interest*  of  the  nation  at  large. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  took  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  then  being 
made  for  the  Union  of  the  two  kiugdoms.  The 
prospect  of  another  and  rival  Church,  established 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  was  most 
intolerable  to  High-Church  bigots,  who  had 
wit  enough  to  perceive  that  their  claim  of  the 
Divine  Kight  of  Episcopacy  would  utterly  fall, 
if  the  Divine  Kight  of  Presbyterians  were 
acknowledged  by  the  legislative  recognition  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk.  That  Kirk  had  been  indeed 
recognized  by  the  late  king,  in  absenting  to 
various  Acts  passed  by  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
and  it  was  actually  the  Church  of  that  nation; 


particular  living,  some  security  should  have  been    but  the   dream  of   enforcing   prelacy  upon  a 
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people  who  hated  it  had  not  vanished  before 
the  eyes  of  many  zealots  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  signal  and  disastrous  failure  of 
the  attempts  made  by  the  first  three  Stuart 
princes.  When  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union  with  respect  to  the  Kirk  came  to  be 
known,  the  clergy  of  England  took  the  alarm, 
and  a  note  of  opposition  was  raised  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  who  prepared 
themselves  to  address  the  Commons  on  the 
subject.  The  ministry  took  the  decisive  step 
of  recommending  the  qneen  to  prorogue  Con- 
vocation for  three  weeks,  while  the  measure 
passed  through  its  final  stages.  Exasperated 
by  this,  the  more  determined  members  proposed 
to  meet,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  mandate  to 
which  their  collective  existence  was  owing,  bnt 
this  was  overruled. 

When  Convocation  again  assembled,  the  pas- 
sion of  the  Lower  House  carried  them  (not  for 
the  first  or  the  last  time)  beyond  the  bounds 

of  loyalty.  As  of  <>M,  unquestioning  obedience 
was  right  and  praiseworthy  as  exacted  from  re- 
calcitrant schismatics,  but  those  devoted  sons  of 
the  Church  of  England  would  not  nnquestioningly 
submit  when  their  exclusive  pretensions  Were 
not  acknowledged.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the 
root-cause  of  the  jealous  watchfulness  exercised 
by  statesmen  of  all  parties  since  the  era  of  the 
Reformation  against  high  clerical  pretensions 
and  claims;  and  for  this  reason  Convocation 
has  gradually  come  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  name  and  a  pretence,  and  the  demand  for 
legislative  authority  set  up  for  it  in  modern 
days  will  never  be  accorded  by  practical  states- 
men. Occasional  meetings  are  permitted ,  in 
which  loud  talk  of  a  boastful  ami  threatening 
character  is  sometimes  heard,  and  in  which  a 
few  impotent  resolutions  are  passed;  but  Eng- 
land is  noither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for 
such  proceedings;  and  the  hope  of  a  revival  of 
the  powers  of  Convocation,  to  which  some 
fondly  cling,  will  certainly  prove  illusory,  for 
the  reign  of  clerical  power  is  for  ever  ended 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 


After  a  comparative  lull  of  two  or  threo 
years,  the  High  Church  party  determined  to 
revive  the  old  intolerant  war-cry;  and  their 
blatant  champion.  Sachcverell,  was  foremost  in 
the  attack.  At  an  assize  sermon  preached  at 
Derby  oil  the  15th  of  August,  1705),  he  had 
made  a  terrible  onslaught  upon  the  government; 
anil  on  the  5th  of  November,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Gunpowder-Plot,  he  preached  in  St.  Paul's, 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  ami  corporation  of 
London,  upon  "  Perils  from  false  brethren  in 
Church  and  State."  In  the  latter  sermon  he 
excelled  himself  in  abuse  and  scurrility;  holding 
up  (Jodolphin,  the  Lord-Treasurer,  by  the  name 
of  Volpoiie.  (or  the  fox;  one  of  Ron  Jonson's 
characters,)  to  the  detestation  of  all  good 
Christians;  and  inveighing  against  some  of  the 
bishops  as  perfidious  prelates  and  false  sons  of 
the  Church,  because  they  approved  of  toleration 
and  were  against  persecuting  Dissenters.  Ho 
asserted  in  the  broadest  terms  the  exploded 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re dstauce; 
spoke  of  the  Revolution  as  an  unrighteous  change 
and  an  unpardonable  offence;  and  assailed  the 
whole  course  of  subsequent  legislation.  With 
that  copious  and  coarse  abuse  for  which  clerical 
polemics  have  always  been  notorious,  he  violently 
assailed  the  Whigs  and  all  Dissenters;  charging 
them  with  "the  most  abominable  impieties;"  with 
"justifying  runnier,  sacrilege,  and  rebellion  by- 
texts  of  Scripture;"  with  being  filthy  dreamers 
and  despisers  of  dominion;"  with  teaching  in 
their  seminaries  "atheism,  Lntheranism,  Socin- 
ianisni,  with  all  the  hellish  principles  of  fanati- 
cism, regicide  ami  anarchy."  He  stigmatised 
them  as  "monsters  and  vipers;"  as  '•  sanctified 
hypocrites;"  as  "unhallowed,  loathsome,  and 
detestable;"  as  "miscreants,  begot  in  rebellion, 
born  in  sedition,  and  nursed  up  in  faction." 
He  proclaimed  that  the  Church  of  England,  — 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  was  assailed  by 
deadly  enemies,  and  was  only  faintly  defended 
by  professed  friends;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, now  or  never,  to  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  (;od  and  to  stand  up  in  defence.    He  there- 


The  spirit  of  petulant  resistance  was  so  far  i  fore  called  n|>oii  the  bishops  to  "thunder  out 


aroused  in  the  members  of  the  Lower  House 
that  on  their  re-assembling  a  representation  was 
drawn  up,  protesting  that  no  such  arbitrary 
course  as  that  of  compelling  a  prorogation  had 
been  adopted  since  the  Act  of  Submission  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  defiant  attitude  was  intoler- 
able even  to  Anne,  who  herself  wrote  that  by 
so  protesting  her  supremacy  was  invaded;  but 
her  message  was  received  with  studied  contempt, 


their  ecclesiastical  anathemas;"  and  all  sincere 
churchmen  were  exhorted  to  have  no  fellowship 
with  these  false  brethren. 

Sacheveiell  proceeded  to  print  his  inllamatory 
discourse  with  a  (laming  dedication  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  Tories,  and  all  that  opposed  the 
ministry,  extolled  the  sermon  to  the  skies;  and 
more  than  forty  thousand  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom  Dr. 


and  was  followed  by  another  prorogation,  and  this  Johnson  said  be  was  Udd  by  his  father,  that 
again  by  a  dissolution  with  that  of  the  Parliament.  I  nothing  ever  sold  like  it  except  "Tin  Whole 
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Duty  of  Man."  The  ministers  were  irritated, 
and  the  queen  herself  pretended  to  be  much 
displeased.  The  matter  was  laid  before  the 
Council.  Some  thought  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  Sacheverell  was  to  burn  his  sermon 
and  keep  him  in  prison  during  the  Session;  but 
others  were  for  more  violent  proceedings,  saying 
that  such  preachers  might  preach  them  all  out 
of  tho  kingdom:  Godolphin  also,  who  had  been 
stung  to  personal  resentment  by  the  contempt- 
uous comparison  of  himself  to  Volpone,  advo- 
cated severe  measures;  and  the  Council  agreed 
that  the  offender  should  be  prosecuted.  Still, 
there  remained  a  question  among  them  as  to 
the  court  in  which  he  should  be  tried ;  nor  were 
they  unanimous  as  to  the  degree  of  punishment 
which  ought  to  bo  adopted.  Some  were  for 
leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  judges  in  courts  of 
law;  some  for  calling  him  before  themselves; 
but  others  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be 
impeached  before  Parliament.  The  wisest  and 
most  dignified  course  would  have  been  to  leave 
him  alone;  for  both  the  man  and  his  sermon 
would  soon  have  relapsed  into  obscurity;  but  a 
prosecution  could  only  elevate  him  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  martyrdom,  and  thus  gratify  his  vulgar 
and  sordid  nature.  I  lis  character  has  been  ably 
painted  by  the  duchess  of  Marlborough:  It 
must  be  owned  that  a  person  more  fitted  for  a 
tool  could  not  have  been  picked  out  of  the 
whole  nation.  For  he  had  not  learning  enough 
to  write  or  speak  true  Kuglish  (as  all  his  own 
compositions  witness);  but  a  heap  of  bombast, 
ill-connected  words  at  command,  which  do  ex- 
cellently well  with  such  as  he  was  to  move.  He 


pious  pity,  denying  the  greatest  part  of  the 
charge  (which  the  man  had  been  known  to 
boast  of  before)  with  solemn  appeals  to  God. 
and  such  applications  of  Scripture  as  would 
make  any  serious  person  tremble." 

A  tedious  trial,  ill -conducted,  ended,  by  a 
vote  of  sixty-seven  to  fifty-nine,  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  sermon,  which  was  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  in  the  preacher 
being  silenced  for  three  years;  but  this  was  the 
making  of  Sacheverell,  for  a  time,  when  con- 
tempt and  ignominy  were  his  portion.  He  was 
extolled  as  a  martyr  for  the  good  catise  by 
mobs  incited  by  High  Church  clergymen;  and 
these  insinuated  that  the  queen  secretly  ap- 
proved of  his  conduct.  The  most  unscrupulous 
means  were  used  to  arouse  the  cry  that  tbe 
Church  and  the  Crown  were  in  danger,  and 
that  Sacheverell  was  persecuted  for  having  stood 
up  in  their  defence.  Incendiary  sermons  were 
preached  from  the  pulpits;  money  was  freely 
distributed  among  the  mob;  songs  were  written 
and  sung  in  the  streets  to  maintain  the  excite* 
ment;  Dissenting  meeting-houses  were  broken 
into  and  gutted;  and  caricatures  were  issued 
in  considerable  numbers  on  the  subject.  One 
of  these  represented  a  crown,  mitre,  Bible,  and 
Prayer  Book,  supported  by  the  fourteen  notables 
who  had  stood  beside  the  accused  at  his  trial. 
On  the  other  side  appeared  similar  effusions,  one 
of  the  most  notable  and  clever  of  which  represents 
the  three  false  brethren,  or  Sacheverell,  the 
Pope,  and  the  Devil;  the  two  latter  of  whom 
are  inspiring  the  sermon  which  is  being  written 
by  the    former.    The  inflated    ecclesiastic  im- 


had  so  little  sense  as  even  to  design  and  nfl'cct  ,  proved  his  opportunity,  and  went  on  a  Bort  of 
that  popularity  which  now  became  his  portion,  triumphal  progress  prior  to  the  next  general 
and  which  a  wise  and  good  man  knows  not  .  .-lection,  with  a  view  to  the  profit  of  the  High 
how  to  bear  with.  He  had  a  haughty  insolent  Church  Tories.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
air,  which  his  friends  found  occasion  often  to  received  with  addresses,  processions,  feasts,  bon- 
couiplaiu  of;  but  it  made  his  presence  more  j  fires,  music,  and  universal  tippling  and  shouting: 
graceful  in    public.    His    person    was    framed  '  until  a  reaction  set    in,    and  the   fickle  mob 


well  for  the  purpose,  and  he  dressed  well.  A 
good  assurance,  clean  gloves,  white  handkerchief 
well  managed,  with  other  suitable  accomplish- 
ments, moved  the  hearts  of  many  at  his  ap- 
pearance; and  the  solemnity  of  a  trial  added 
much  to  a  pity  and  concern,  which  had  nothing 
in  reason  or  justice  to  support  them.  The 
weaker  part  of  the  ladies  were  like  mad  or 
bewitched   than  like  persons  in  their  senses... 


began  to  tire  of  their  idol,  who  ere  loug  relapsed 
into  the  obscurity  from  which  he  should  never 
have  been  dragged.  When  the  Tories  acceded 
lO  power  he  was  rewarded  with  the  rich  benefice 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn;  and  having  gained 
what  he  most  coveted,  the  world  heard  no  more 
from  his  lips  of  the  dangers  of  the  Church  and 
the  Nation.  The  man  and  his  doings  would  be 
utterly  uuworthy  of  notice;  being  beneath  con- 


Several  eminent  clergymen,  who  despised  the  tempt;    were    it    not  for  the  accident  of  his 

man  in  their  hearts,   were  engaged  to  stand  having  been  made  the  tool  of  a  party,  and  thu« 

publicly  by  him  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  if  showing  the  kind  of  politico-religious  warfare 

the  poor  Church  of  Kngland  was  now  tried  in  that  was  then  waged. 

him.    A  speech  exquisitely  contrived  to  move  Tbe  ascendancy  of  the  High-Church  party  in 

pity,  waa  put  into  his  month;  full  of  an  im-  England,  and  the   promulgation  of  principles 
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which  savoured  strongly  of  tin-  .lays  whoa  it  |  was  passed  by  both  Houses,  she  gave  it.  th? 
was  attempted  to  force  Episcopacy  and  the 
Liturgy  upon  the  Scots  hy  bullets  and  broad- 
swords, greatly  alarmed  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland;  who,  on  their  side,  were  rigidly  op- 
posed to  a  toleration  of  others.  In  1712,  a  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
prevent  the  disturbing  of  the  episcopal  com- 
mnniou  in  Scotland  in  the  exercise  of  religious 
worship  and  their  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England;  ami  also  for  repealing  an 
Act  passed  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  against 
irregular  baptism  and  marriages  performed  by 
the  Episcopalian  or  any  other  Dissenting  clergy. 
This  increased  the  alarm  felt  on  the  North  of 


royal  assent.  This  Scottish  toleration  bill  in- 
cluded an  important  clause,  prohibiting  the 
magistrates  of  that  kingdom  from  executing  the 
sentences  of  the  judicatories  of  the  Kirk,  which 
was  by  this  means  deprived  of  some  of  its 
power  of  persecuting,  and  made  less  formidable 
in  temporal  matters.  Nor  was  this  all:  another 
Dill  was  brought  in  for  restoring  the  rights  of 
patronage  in  the  Kiric  to  the  noblemen,  laud- 
holders,  &c.,  which  rights  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  Act  passed  for  the  restoration  of  Pres- 
hyterianism  after  the  Revolution.  The  latter 
Act,  which  gave  the  presentation  to  the  kirk- 
sessions,  was  held  by  the  generality  of  the  I'ree- 


COACH,  TIME  OF  ANNE. 


the  Tweed;  and  the  commissioners  of  the  general 
assembly  drew  up  a  representation  to  the  queen, 
setting  forth  that  the  Act  of  1707,  for  securing 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment in  Scotland,  was  declared  to  be  an 
essential  and  fundamental  condition  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  and  was  placed  for  ever  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  alteration  or  derogation,  and  even 
beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  itself.  These 
zealots  further  represented  that  it  was  with 
extreme  snrprise  and  deep  affliction  that  they 
heard  of  a  bill  offered  for  such  a  large  and 
almost  boundless  toleration,  not  only  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  their  Kirk,  but  giving  a  large 
licence  to  almost  all  errors  and  blasphemies  to 
the  throwing  up  of  all  good  discipline,  to  the 
dishonour  of  God,  the  scandal  and  ruiu  of  the 
trne  Christian  KUgion,  and  the  infallible  dis- 
turbance of  their  nation.  They  called  upon  her 
Majesty,  they  "besought  and  obtested  her  in 
the  name  of  God,"  to  interpose  for  the  relief 
of  the  Kirk,  and  set  her  veto  npon  the  Bill. 
But  her  Majesty,  who  loved  bishops  above  most 
things,  thought  that  the  toleration  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  North,  was  as  reasonable  as  the  toleration 
of  Presbytery  in  the  South,  and  when  the  Bill 


byterians  to  be  almost  a  fundamental  part  of 
their  establishment;  yet  the  now  Bill  "was 
passed  through  both  Houses,  only  a  small 
opposition  being  made  in  either.  By  these  steps 
the  Presbyterians  were  alarmed  when  they  saw 
the  success  of  every  motion  that  was  made  on 
design  to  weaken  and  undermine  their  estab- 
lishment." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1 1  'ttr  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Battle  of  Blenheim. 
Capture  of  Gibraltar.  Battles  of  RamHies,  of 
(Jinlemmle,  ami  oj  Malplaqmt.  Private  ueijo- 
ticiK  between  Kmjlaml  anil  France,  Tory  reaction. 

Di$gract  of  the  Marlborough*.  Mrs.  Mwkam. 
Property  qualification  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Accusations  against  the  Duke.  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.    Results  of  the  War. 

a.d.  1704  —  1713. 
Marlborough  had  been  sent  in  March,  1702, 
as  envoy-extraordinary  to  the  States-General. 
During  a  brief  stay  in  Holland,  he  arranged 
for  a  joint  declaration  of  war  against  France 
by  England,  the  States,  and  the  Emperor;  and 
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concerted  plans  fur  the  campaign.  The  declara- 
tion  of  war  was  made  simultaneously  on  May 
the  fourth,  ami  twenty-one  day6  later  the  Par- 
liament was  prorogued,  after  granting  to  Anne 
a  continuance  of  (lie  Civil  List  enjoyed  by  tin- 
late  king,  and  after  passing  the  Act  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  treat  for  a 
Union  between  England  an<l  Scotland.  Marl- 
borough again  left  London  for  Holland  before 


Dillingen,  which  had  been  constructed  daring 
the  previous  year,  and  which  he  now  strength- 
ened with  fresh  earthworks  by  the  aid  of  some 
French  engineers.  He  also  detached  twelve 
thousand  men,  under  D'Arco,  to  occupy  the 
Srhellenberg,  a  commanding  height  that  over- 
hung the  important  town  of  Donauwertb,  hoping 
thereby  to  hold  the  allies  in  check  until  rein- 
forcements should   have  arrived  froui  France. 


the  prorogation,  and  was  appointed  by  the  i  Marlborough  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack, 
Stab's  as  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  with  a  i  which  was  made  on  the  first  of  duly,  and  ended 
salary  of  ten  thousand   pounds.    He  at  once  j  in  the  victory  of  Ids  troops,  though  not  until 


took  measures  for  concentrating  his  troops,  ami 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  that  year 
he  besieged  and  captured  Liege  and  other 
towns.  His  power,  influence,  and  wealth  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  queen  appeared  as  if  she 
would  exhaust  royal  favours  in  the  honours 
that  were  heaped  upon  him.  In  December  he 
was  created  a  duke,  and  afterwards,  when  bis 
only  son  died,   the  succession  to  the  dukedom 


after  a  prolonged  and  deadly  struggle  and  the 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  killed  and  four 
thousand  wounded;  while  double  that  number 
perished  or  deserted  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
elector  at  once  withdrew  towards  Augsburg, 
although  Villeroy  had  promised  to  send  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  his  aid.  Marlborough  fol- 
lowed him,  and  on  a  refusal  to  treat,  gave  up 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Munich  to  military 


was  granted  to  the  sons  of  his  daughters.  An  I  execution:  a  phrase  comprising  all  the  horrors  of 
expedition  against  Cadiz  was  less  successful  j  violence,  lust,  pillage,  and  destruction.  Marshal 
than  the  campaign  by  land,  owing  to  divided  Tallard  was  rapidly  marching  at  the  head  of  a 
authority  and  conflicting  counsels;  but  the  rich  .  French  army  to  the  aid  of  the  elector,  whom 
Spanish  fleet   from  the  Indies  was  attacked  at  ;  he  joined  at  Augsburg,  threatening  the  eigh- 


Vigo,  sixteen  galleons  were  captured,  with  a  ,  teen  thousand   men  under  Prince  Eugene  who 

had  been  left  behind,  so  that  Marlborough  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  aud  re-cross  the  Danube 


treasure    exc  ling   eight    millions  of  dollars. 

Unmet  adds,    "The  public  was  not  much  en- 
riched  by  this  extraordinary  capture;  yet  the  I  to  effect  a  junction   with   him.     On  Sunday, 


loss  our  enemies  made  by  it  was  a  vast  one." 

in  the  Spring  of  the  following  year,  the 
campaign    was  resumed,  chiefly  along  the  line 


I  August  LI,  the  great  Battle  of  Blenheim,  in 
Bavaria,  was  fought;  in  which  Marlborough,  by 
a  skilful  disposition  of  the  allied  troops,  (inferior 


of  the  river  Mens.  ;  .Marlborough  being  opposed  i  by  nearly  five  thousand  to  the  French  and 
by    the   skilled    French    leaders.  Villeroy  and  j  Bavarians,)  and  by  promptly  availing  himself  of 


Bonfflers,  whose  forces  covered  a  vast  extent  i  a  fatal  blunder  on  the  part  of  Tallard  in  dividing 
of  country  and  even  threatened  Holland.    Marl-  '  his  forces,  was  wholly  successful.     The  total 


borough's  grand  design  of  capturing  Antwerp 

back  from  the  French  was  frustrated,  and  only 

a  few  insignificant  towns  were  taken.    The  war 

was  rapidly   becoming  more  and  more  complex 

in  its  relations,  ami  none  could  foresee  whither 

events  were  drifting.    The  great  and  dueling 

victories  of  the  following  years  blinded  the  eyes 

of  most  men  to  the  real  points  at  issue,  but 

the  reaction  came  in  due  time. 

■Early  in  1704,   Marlborough  again  set  forth 

for  the  Hague,  and  instantly  proposed  to  carry 

the  war  into  the  enemy's  country   beyond  the 

Rhine.    The  arrangements  were  swiftly  made, 

but  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  aud 

after  a  bold   and  skilfully-concerted  march  he 

reached  Langeuau,  on  the  Danube,  on  June  25, 

resolving    on    an    attack   upon  the   elector  of 

Bavaria,  who  was  in  league  with  France.  The 

elector  had  slowly  retreated  before  Marlborough 

to  an  entrenched  camp  between  Lawingen  and 

« 


loss  of  the  French  in  prisoners,  killed  and 
drowned  in  the  attempted  flight,  was  thirty-five 
thousand  men.  On  the  other  side  the  loss  was 
twelve  thousand.  Tallard  and  many  officers  of 
distinction  surrendered,  and  were  brought  by 
their  captor  to  England,  with  the  standards  and 
other  trophies  of  victory. 

During  the  same  Summer,  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  was  captured  by  a  fleet  under  Sir 
(Jeorge  Rooke,  who  suddenly  attacked  the 
almost  impregnable  place  on  learning  that  it 
was  insufficiently  garrisoned.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  place  resisted  for  three  days  a  vastly- 
superior  force,  and  it  was  afterwards  rendered 
yet  more  Becure  by  the  utmost  skill  of  military 
engineers.  A  few  weeks  later,  Rooke  encountered 
and  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga,  and 
although  the  battle  was  drawn,  the  French  did 
not  venture  another  great  engagement  at  sea 
during  the  whole  war. 
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Marlborough  wan  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the 
crown  manor  of  Woodstock,  and  with  the 
splendid  palace  erected  on  it  and  known  as 
Blenheim;  but  he  was  doomed  to  much  morti- 
fication in  the  delays  which  took  place  ere  the 
magnificent  designs  of  Vanburgh  were  carried 
ont,  and  he  died  before  its  completion.  In 
May,  170C,  he  won  the  Battle  of  Itamilies,  in 
Belgium,  defeating  Yilleroy  with  great  loss. 
By  this  engagement,  the  French  lost  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  just  as 
Bavaria  and  Cologne  had    been    lost    by  the 


and  the  liermans  along  the  river  Denier.  Ho 
then  went  to  the  Hague  to  concert  the  plan  of 
operations  for  the  next  year's  campaign,  and 
to  take  a  share  in  some  negotiations  which  the 
Dutch  government  had  opened  with  the  French 
court,  but  which  came  to  nothing. 

This  was  followed,  in  duly,  1708,  by  the 
Battle  of  Ondenarde,  in  Belgians,  which  was 
more  fatal  and  humiliating  to  the  French  than 
either  of  the  preceding  great  battles.  Lille 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Marlborough,  though 
not  without  great  loss;  but  the  capture  of  that 


r.inn.M.TAR. 


Battle  of  Blenheim.  In  a  very  short  time 
Louvaiu,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  CJhent, 
Bruges,  and  other  towns  submitted  without 
r«Mstance,  and  acknowledged  the  Austrian 
Charles;  Ostend,  Dcndermund,  Ath,  ami  Mcniu 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  in  sieges  of 
from  four  days'  to  three  months'  duration  they 
were  all  reduced.  The  victorious  Marlborough 
entered  Brussels  in  triumph,  in  the  month  of 
October,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  magistrates  presented  him  with 
tho  keys  of  the  town,  and  received  him  with 
all  honour.  He  put  his  army  into  winter- 
quarters  at  the  beginning  of  November,  leaving 
tho  English  at  (J bent,  the  Haues  at  Bruges, 


important  town,  which  was  considered  to  be 
the  key  to  Paris  and  to  the  half  of  France, 
Crested  a  panic  throughout  that  country.  The 
people  had  been  brought  to  the  lowest  pitch  of 
want  aud  misery  by  the  prolonged  and  costly 
war,  aud  such  was  the  general  distress  that 
Louis  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  a  confidential 
minister  secretly  to  the  Hague  to  endeavour  Ui 
arrange  the  basis  of  a  peace.  I)e  Torcy  had 
interviews  with  Marlborough,  Heinsins,  and 
Eugene;  but  the  terms  demanded  were  such 
that  Louis'  pride  ronl  1  not  accede  to;  for  they 
included  his  recognition  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Charles  as  king  of  Spain,  with  the  de- 
parture out  of  that  country  of  Philip  of  Aujoti, 
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the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  been  the 
great  security  of  the  Whigs,  but  that  affection 
had  turned  to  deadly  aversion.  While  the  great 
party  which  bad  long  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe,  was  undermined  hy  bedchamber  women 
at  St.  James's,  the  violent  storm  gathered  in 
the  country,  occasioned  by  the  proceedings 
against  Sacheverell.  As  has  been  already  shown, 
the  impeachment  was  brought;  the  doctor  was 
convicted;  and  the  accusers  were  ruined.  The 
clergy  came  to  the  rescuo  of  the  persecuted 
clergyman.  The  country  gentlemen  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  clergy.  A  display  of  Tory  feelings, 
such  as  England  had  not  witnessed  since  the 
closing  years  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
Hirewn  with  thirty  thousand  dead.  The  forest  appalled  the  ministers  and  gave  boldness  to  the 
of  Ardennes  protected  the  French  from  pursuit,  queen.  She  turned  out  the  Whigs,  called 
and  enabled  them  to  carry  off  mast  of  their  ,  llarley  and  St.  John  to  power,  and  dissolved 
artillery  and  standards.  A  vast  number  of  I  the  Parliament.  The  elections  went  strongly 
officer!  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  Marl-  j  against  the  late  government.  The  new  ministers, 
borough  escaped  unhurt.  The  conquerors  pro-  finding  themselves  masters  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ceeded  to  Mons;  but  that  place  detained  them  ment,  were  induced  by  the  strongest  motives  to 
till  the  23rd  of  October,  when  it  was  deemed  conclude  a  peace  with  France.  The  whole 
too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake  anything  else,    system  of   alliance  in  which  the  country  was 


grandson  to  Louis,  and  nominal  king  of  Spain, 
and  that  he  should  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
this  arrangement,  As  this  negotiation  failed, 
hostilities  were  at  once  resumed.  Marlborough 
crossed  the  French  frontier  and  took  up  a 
Strong  position  near  Lille,  and  thence  marehed 
to  Tonrnay.  Marshals  Villars  and  BouffiVrs 
were  associated  in  the  command,  and  sought 
to  protect  Mons,  which  was  threatened  by 
Prince  Eugene,  and  on  September  11,  17011, 
the  Battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  Flanders,  was 
fought  and  won  by  Marlborough.  After  fight- 
ing from  eight  in  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  retreated  upon  Valen- 
ciennes and  Coitdi;   leaving  the  field  of  battle 


The  bloody  tragedy  of  Malplaquet,  however, 
reduced  Louis  to  sue  again  for  peace,  but  once 
more  the  terms  demanded  proved  to  be  too 
high,  ami  the  negotiation  fell  through.  To 
follow  out  the  secret  threads  of  diplomacy 
during  this  period  would  be  a  wearisome  and 
almost  endless  task,  and  one  that  would  prove 
to  be  the  less  profitable  inasmuch  as  no  doubt 
now  remains  that  Louis  was  insincere  through- 
out, and  was  only  temporising  to  allow  his 
grandson  Philip  to  strengthen  himself  in  Spain. 
To  that  country  the  warfare  was  transferred  in 
1710,  and  General  Stanhope  won  several  battles, 
but  experienced  a  sudden  reverse  and  was  him- 
self captured. 


engaged  was  a  Whig  system.  The  general  by 
whom  the  English  armies  hail  constantly  been 
led  to  victory,  and  for  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  substitute,  was  now.  whatever  he 
might  formerly  have  been,  a  Whig  general. 
If  Marlborough  were  discarded,  it  was  pro- 
bable that  some  great  disaster  would  follow. 
Yet,  if  he  were  to  retain  his  command,  every 
great  action  which  he  might  perform  would 
raise  the  credit  of  the  party  in  opposition. 

To  explain  this,  it  is  needful  to  add  (how- 
ever contemptible  the  particulars  are  in  reality) 
that  the  scheming  duchess  of  Marlborough,  over- 
confident of  her  influence  with  the  queen,  had 
some  years  before,  while  Anne  was  only  prin- 


The  drafting  off  of  troops  for  this  Spanish  cess,  secure.!  an  appointment  in  her  court  for 
campaign  had  weakened  the  position  of  Marl-  j  a  poor  cousin  named  Abigail  Hill;  who  had 
borough  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  but  besides  i  gradually  supplanted  the  duchess  in  the  conli- 


this,  secret  influences  were  at  work  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  England  and 
France,  without  at  first  consulting   the  other 


deuce  of  her  mistress.  Hill  was  also  a  cousin 
of  Harley's,  by  her  father's  side;  and  the  sequel 
of  many  intrigues  and   quarrels  was  that  the 


States  in  alliance  with  the  former.  The  Tory  |  duchess  and  Anne  had  an  o|h?ii  rupture;  and 
party  were  again  supreme,  and  were  resolved  that  the  bedchamber-woman,  who  had  married 
on  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  both  Marlborough   one  Mr.  Masham,  achieved  a  position  which 


and  his  wife.  The  power  of  the  latter  in  the 
court  had  for  some  time  been  on  the  wane.  In 
the  year  1710,  a  violent  change  took  place. 
The  queen  had  always  been  a  Tory  at  heart. 
Her  religious  feelings  were  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Established  Church.  Her  family  feelings 
pleaded  in  favour  of  her  exiled  brother.  Her 
interest  disposed  her  to  favour  the  zealots  of 


enabled  her  to  rule  her  weak  mistress,  as  the 
Marl  boroughs  had  done  before.  Mr.  Hallani 
says,  with  strong  and  proper  feeling,— -*'H 
seems  rather  a  humiliating  proof  of  the  sway 
which  the  feeblest  prince  enjoys  even  in  a 
limited  monarchy,  that  the  fortunes  of  Europe 
should  have  been  changed  by  nothing  more 
noble  than  the  insolence  of  one  waiting  woman, 


prerogative.     The  affection  which  she  felt  for  ,  and  the  cunning  of  another.     It  is  true  that 
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this  was  effected  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  |  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  general 

peace."  In  the  subsequent  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress  in  reply  to  the  royal  speech,  Mnrlborough 
repudiated  in  strong  terms  the  insinuation  con- 
tained in  this  sentence,  which,  put  into  Anne's 
month  by  her  Tory  ministers,  expressed  a  senti- 
ment that  was  commonly  entertained  by  very 
many,  viz:,  that  it  was  to  his  interest  that  the 
war  should  be  prolonged.  Certainly,  whoever 
had  suffered  he  had  not,  for  his  emoluments 
were  great  and  varied,  and  such  as  must  have 
abundantly  gratified  even  his  notorious  covetous- 
ncss. 

The  service  of  the  country  was  then  most 
lucrative.  The  holder  of  almost  every  great 
office  was  entitled  to  plate;  and  the  rate  of 
salaries,  even  when  nominally  no  larger  than 
at  present,  was,  in  fact,  two  or  three  times 
more  considerable  from  the  intermediate  depre- 
ciation of  money.  But  even  nominally,  many 
offices  were  then  of  higher  value,  and  when 
two  or  more  were  conferred  upon  the  same 
person,  he,  contrary  to  the  present  practice, 
received  the  profits  of  all.  Exclusive  of  Blen- 
heim; of  Parliamentary  grants;  of  gifts;  of 
marriage  portions  from  the  queen  to  their 
daughters;  the  fixed  yearly  income  of  the  duke 
at  the  height  of  his  favour,  was  no  less  than 
fifty-four  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds;  and  at  the  same  time  the  duchess 
had,  in  offices  and  pensions,  an  additional  sum 
of  nine  thousand  five  hundred.  The  duke's 
receipts  per  annum  were  as  follows:  — 

Plenipotentiary  to  the  States  £7,000 

General  for  the  English  forces   5,000 

General  in  Flanders   5,000 

Master  of  the  Ordnance   8.000 

Travelling  charges  as  Master  of  the 

Ordnance   1 ,825 

Colonel  of  the  Foot  Guards   2,000 

Pension   5,000 

From    the   States   of  Holland,  as 

General  of  their  Forces   10,000 

From  the  foreign  troops  in  English 

pay,  sixpence  per  pound,   15,000 

For  keeping  a  table   1,000 


crown  into  the  scale  of  a  powerful  faction;  yet 
the  House  of  Bourbon  would  probably  not  have 
reigned  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  but  for  Sarah  and 
Abigail  at  Queen  Anne's  toilette." 

Additional  strength  was  gained  for  the  do- 
minant faction  by  a  clever  measure.  For  some 
time  the  Tories  had  been  complaining  that  far 
too  many  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  fell 
to  men  of  no  hereditary  rank,  and  of  no  landed 
property;  that  officers  in  the  army,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  others  living  in  towns  and 
trading  cities  were  gradually  assuming  that 
superiority  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil.  During  this  session  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom  of  Parlia- 
ment by  further  qualifying  the  members  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hitherto,  no  such 
qualification  had  been  thought  of;  but  now  it 
was  enacted  that  no  man  should  represent  a 
county  unless  he  had  a  real  estate  in  land  of 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  nor  a  borough  un- 
less he  had  a  real  estate  in  land  worth  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Scarcely  any  assistance 
was  made  at  the  time  by  the  Whigs  to  this 
qualification  act.  This  measure,  passed  in  1711, 
was  not  repeated  until  1858,  and  not  then  until 
after  many  a  severe  struggle. 

When  the  duke  returned  home  at  Christmas, 
1711,  he  was  received  very  coldly  at  court,  and 
his  wife  was  made  to  understand  that  she  could 
no  longer  retain  the  high  office  of  mistress  of 
the  robes,  which  she  had  held  for  nine  years. 
Not  without  a  struggle  did  she  relinquish  hor 
badge  of  office;  but  for  the  present  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  attack  her  husband.  He 
again  went  to  Flanders  and  commenced  his  last 
campaign ,  bnt  nothing  was  intended  to  come 
of  this  by  the  new  Tory  ministry,  for  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  secret  messengers 
had  been  passing  between  London  and  Paris, 
with  overtures  for  a  peace.  The  death  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Charles, 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  Spanish  crown, 
bad  complicated  the  position  of  affairs;  and  on 
the  assembling  of  the  Parliament  in  December, 
1711,  the  queen  was  made  to  express  her  eager 
desire  for  an  adjustment,  although  she  had 
for  nine  years  been  fiilsomely  addressed  as 
Bellona,  and  had  manifested  no  concern  what- 
ever for  the  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  • 

Marlborough  was  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords  when  the  queen  commenced  her  speech 
in  these  terms: — "I  am  glad  that  I  can  now 
tell  you  that  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those 
who  delight  in  war,  both  place  and  time  are  I 


£54,825 

In  addition  to  all  this  the  duchess  received 
the  following  sums: — 

Keeper  of  the  Oreut  and  Home  Parks  £1,500 

Mistress  of  the  Robes   1,500 

Privy  purse     1,500 

Groom  of  the  stole   3,000 

Pension  out  of  the  privy  purs*-   2,000 

£9,500 
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Even  in  those  days,  such  things  could  not 
pass  unnoticed,  and  with  his  usual  bitter  satire, 
Swift  wrote  in  his  14  Examiner"  of  November  28, 
1711.  -  The  common  clamour  of  tongues  and 
pens  for  some  montlis  past  has  run  against  the 
baseness,  the  inconstancy  and  ingratitude  of 
the  whole  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough." 
Swift  appended  an  account,  "to  convince  the 
world  that  wc  are  not  quite  so  ungrateful  either 


as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans."  The  bill  of 
Homau  gratitude  comprised — 

Frankincense,  and  earthen  pots      £  t.d. 

to  bun.  it  in   4  10  U 

A  bull  for  sncritic.   8  0  0 

An  embroidered  garment.    50  0  0 

A  crown  of  laurel   0  0  2 

A  statue   100  0  0 

A  trophy   *<>  0  0 

A  thousand  copper  medals,  value 

one  half-penny   2  1  X 

A  triumphal  arch   500  0  0 

A  triumphal  ear.    100  <>  0 

Casual  charges  at  the  triumph.  .  lot)  t)  0 


Dill  11  10 

In  contradistinction  from  this,  Swift  gave 
a   hill    of   British    ingratitude   towards  Marl- 


borough :  — 

Woodstock   £40,000 

Blenheim   200,000 

Post-office  grant   100,000 

Mddenheim   30,000 

Pictures,  jewels.  ,\    60,000 

I 'all  Mall  grant   10,000 

Employments   100,000 


510,000 

The  complaints  ami  protestations  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had  hitherto  borne  his  ill-treat  - 
meiit  with  astonishing  im  ckness,  inllamcd  the 
queen;  and  his  steady  adherence  to  their  op- 
ponents in  Parliament  determined  Oxford  and 
St.  John  to  complete  his  disgrace.  On  the 
21st  of  December,  1711,  Marlborough  was 
charged  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  having 
appropriated  more  than  half  a  million  of  the 
public  money,  by  taking  and  keeping  two  and 
a  half  per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops  maintained  by  England,  and  sixty-three 
thousand  pounds  from  Sir  .Solomon  de  Medina, 
and  Antonis  Alvarez  Maehado,  the  contractors 
for  bread  to  the  army.  It  was  also  made  to 
appear  that  his  secretary,  Cardoncl,  with  his 
permission,  had  exacted  five  hundred  gold 
ducats  every  time  a  new  contract  was  signed. 
Marlborough  pleaded  established  usage,  and 
showed  many  precedents  to  justify  these  prac- 


tices. He  also  maintained  that  his  per-centages 
and  "perquisites"  fell  far  short  of  the  amount 
now  stated,  and  were  fully  legalised  by  the 
queen's  warrants.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  the  whole  administration  of  the  army  was 
very  defective;  that  enormous  perquisites,  as 
they  were  called,  had  been  left  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; that  Marlborough,  in  his  in- 
ordinate appetite  for  money,  had  made  the  most 
of  tho6e  sources  of  revenue,  without,  however, 
exceeding  usage  and  precedents;  that  it  was  not 
always  easy  to  separate  the  expenditure  of  the 
army  from  diplomatic  and  political  outlay;  that 
the  queen's  warrant  expressly  authorised  Marl- 
borough to  reserve  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  out 
of  all  money  payable  to  the  foreign  troops,  "to 
defray  such  extraordinary  contingent  expenses 
as  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for;"  and 
that  she  approved  ami  confirmed  all  such  agree- 
ments as  he  might  have  cause  to  make  here- 
after respecting  this  deduction. 

Anne,  however,  after  the  Christmas  recess, 
declared  in  council,  that,  as  an  information  was 
laid  against  Marlborough  by  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts,  she  thought  fit  to  dismiss 
him  from  all  his  employments  in  order  that  the 
mailer  might  have  an  impartial  examination. 
Then  the    queen    herself   (a    stranger    to  all 

j  magnanimity)  wrote  him  a  letter  announcing 
his  disgrace,  and  attributing  it  to  ill-treatment 
which  she  had  received  personally.  Marlborough, 
whom     Burnet    compares    to    "Belisarins  in 

J  Justinian's  time,"  told  her  Majesty  that  this 

;  was  an  ill-reward  for  his  long  services,  and  that 
the  inveterate  hatred  of  his  enemies  had  been 
more  powecfnl  with  her  than  any  other  cou- 

1  sidcratioii. 

This  was  not  the  only  work  done  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Irritated  and  alarmed  by 
the  majority  against  them  in  the  House  of 
;  Lords,  the  Tory  ministry  endeavoured  to  "re- 
concile" (that  is,  to  bribe  and  win  over)  some 
of  the  peers;  ami,  finding  their  most  strenuous 
endeavours  unsuccessful,  they  rewolved  to  turn 
the  scale  against  the  Whigs  by  creating  new 
j  peers.  On  the  first  of  January,  the  queen 
I  signed  twelve  new  patents;  and  on  the  very 
next  day  twelve  new  lords  took  their  seats  in 
the  Upper  House.  The  sarcastic  and  witty 
Wharton  compared  the  twelve  new  lords  to  a 
jury,  and  asked  one  of  them  whether  they  did 
not  intend  to  vote  by  their -foreman?  In  the 
mean  time  the  powerful  Tory  majority  in  the 
Commons  pressed  on  their  measures.  They 
voted  that  the  2£  per  cent,  deducted  by  Marl- 
borough was  public  money,  which  he  ought  to 
account  for;   ami  that  proceedings  should  be 
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instituted  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown;  and 
they  expelled  Cardouel,  the  duke's  secretary, 
from  his  seat  in  their  House.  They  also 
attacked  Robert  Walpolc,  who  had  excited  the 
animosity  of  (ho  party  by  rejecting  overtures 
made  to  engage  his  (jreat  abilities  on  their  side. 
Walpolc  had  been  secretary-at-war;  ami  it  was 
resolved,  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts,  that  he,  "in  receiving  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  guineas,  and  in  taking  a 
note  for  five  hundred  pounds  more,  on  account 
of  two  contracts  for  forage  for  her  Majesty's 
troops  quartered  in  North  Britain,  was  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  cor- 
ruption; that  for  the  said  offence  he  should  be 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and  that  he 
should  be  expelled  the  House."  Walpolc  justi- 
fied his  trifliug  ." pcrqtmities,"  as  Marlborough 
had  done  his  great  ones,  by  quoting  usage  and 
the  precedents  of  former  secretaries;  but  this 
did  not  prevent  all  tho  Tories,  ami  a  few  of 
the  Whigs,  from  saying  that  expulsion  and 
imprisonment  were  too  slight  a  punishment, — 
that  he  deserved  to  be  banged.  Marlborough 
judged  it  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  Conti- 
nent until  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  he 
did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of  Anne. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  on  April  11, 
1713,  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Savoy,  Portugal,  Russia,  and  the  Stales- 
General;  the  emperor  refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  it.  Spain  and  the  Indies  were  given  to 
I'hilip;  the  French  king  recognised  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  England,  and  engaged  that 
the  Pretender  should  withdraw  from  the  French 
dominions.  Louis  renounced  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
Philip  renounced  in  like  manner  that  of  France. 
The  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  to  be  de- 
molished and  the  harbour  filled  up;  an  equi- 
valent being  first  given  to  France  by  England. 
Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  were  to  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and  satisfaction 
was  to  be  made  by  France  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  for  all  damages  sustained.  St. 
Christopher's,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland 
were  given  to  Great  Britain,  with  certain  rights 
of  fishing  reserved  to  France.  The  emperor 
was  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands; 
Sicily  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
with  the  title  of  king;  and  Luxembourg,  Namur, 
Charleroy,  Ypres,  and  Nieuport,  were  to  be  held 
by  the  Dutch.  The  Spanish  succession  was 
settled  upon  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  default  of 
descendants  from  Philip.  By  a  separate  treaty 
with  him,  Minorca  ami  Gibraltar  were  to  be 


retained  by  Great  Britain.  The  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  terminated  a  war,  which,  if  its  results 
be  contemplated  with  reference  to  the  leading 
motive  of  policy  in  which  it  sprang,  viz:,  to  fix 
a  durable  limit  to  the  favour  and  the  ambition 
of  France,  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  failed. 
Yet  this  long  war,  so  in^loriousl)  termitrated, 
had  not  been  without  its  effects;  all  the  blood 
and  treasure  spent  had  not  been  absolutely 
thrown  away.  The  haughtiest,  the  most  over- 
bearing and  ambitious  sovereign  of  Europe  had 
been  checked,  humiliated,  and  brought  to  reason; 
the  spell  of  French  invincibility  had  been 
broken,  mainly  through  the  valour  of  British 
troops  and  the  military  genius  of  a  British 
general;  France  had  been  so  weakened  and 
exhausted  as  not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
any  serious  alarm  to  the  world  for  some  time 
to  come;  and  Holland  was  comparatively  secure 
from  attack. 

No  Parliamentary  struggle,  from  the  time 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill  to  that  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  has  been  so  violent  as  that  which  took 
place  between  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  and  the  War  Party.  The  Commons 
were  for  peace;  the  Lord*  were  for  vigorous 
hostilities.  The  Queen  was  compelled  to  choose 
which  of  her  two  highest  prerogatives  she  would 
oxcrcisc, — whether  she  would  create  Peers,  or 
dissolve  Parliament.  The  ties  of  party  super- 
seded the  ties  of  neighbourhood  and  of  blood; 
the  members  of  the  hostile  factions  would 
scarcely  speak  to  each  other,  or  bow  to  each 
other;  the  women  appeared  at  the  theatres  wear- 
ing the  badges  of  their  political  sod.  The 
schism  extended  to  the  most  remote  counties  of 
England.  Talents,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  displayed  in  political  controversy,  were 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  hostile  parties. 
On  the  one  side  were  Steele,  gay,  lively,  drunk 
with  animal  spirit*,  and  with  factious  animosity; 
and  Addison,  with  his  polished  satire,  his  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  fancy,  and  his  graceful 
simplicity  of  style.  In  the  front  of  the  opposite 
ranks  appeared  a  darker  and  fiercer  spirit, — 
Jonathan  Swift,  the  apostate  politician,  the 
ribald  priest,  the  perjured  lover;  with  a  heart 
burning  with  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
race,  and  a  mind  richly  stored  with  images  from 
the  dunghill  and  the  lazar-honse.  The  ministers 
triumphed,  and  the  peace  was  concluded.  Then 
came  the  reaction.  A  new  sovereign  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Whigs  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  king  and  of  the  Parliament.  The  unjii-t 
severity  with  which  the  Tories  had  treated  Marl- 
borough and  Waljiole,  was  more  than  retaliated. 
I  Hftriey  and  Prior    were    thrown    into  prison; 
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Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  were  compelleil  to  take 
refuse  in  a  foreign  land.  The  wounds  indicted 
in  this  desperate  conflict  continued  to  rankle 
for  many  years.  It  wait  long  before  the  mem* 
bora  of  either  party  could  discuss  the  question 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  with  calmness  and  im- 
partiality. That  the  Whig  Ministers  had  sold 
ns  to  the  Dutch;  that  the  Tory  Ministers  had 
sold  us  to  the  French;  that  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  only  to  fill  the  pocket*  of  Marl- 
borough; that  the  peace  had  been  concluded 
only  to  facilitate  the  bringing  over  of  the  Pre- 
tender;—  these  imputations,  and  many  others, 
utterly  unfounded,  or  grossly  exaggerated,  were 
hurled  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  political 
disputants  of  the  last  century.  In  our  time  the 
question  may  be  discussed  without  irritation, 
although  writers  of  different  political  schools 
.still  take  opposite  Bides  in  the  controversy. 

The  dangers  which  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  peace  were  two:  First,  that  Philip 
might  be  induced,  by  feelings  of  private  affec- 
tion, to  act  in  strict  concert  with  the  elder 
branch  of  his  house:  to  favour  the  French  trade 
at  the  expense  of  Knglaud;  and  to  side  with 
the  French  government  in  future  wars.  Secondly, 
that  the  posterity  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
might  become  extinct;  that  Philip  might  become 
heir  by  blood  to  the  French  crown;  and  that 
thus  two  great  monarchies  might  be  united 
under  one  sovereign. 

The  first  danger  appears  chimerical.  Family 
affection  has  seldom  produced  much  effect  on 
the  policy  of  princes.    The  slate  of  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  proved,  that 
in  politit-B  the  ties  of  interest  are  much  stronger  | 
than    those  of  consanguinity,    ffhe  elector  of  i 
Bavaria  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
his  father-in-law;  Victor  Amadeus  was  in  arms 
against  his  son-in-law;  Anne  was  seated  on  a 
throne  from  which  she  had  assisted  to  push  a 
most  indulgent  father.    It  is  true  that  Philip  i 
had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard  | 
his  grandfather  with   profound  veneration.  It 
was  probable,  therefore,  that  the  influence  of 1 
Louis  at  Madrid  would  be  very  great;  but  Louis 
was  more  than  seventy  years  old;  he  could  not  ' 
live  loin;;  and  his  heir  was  an  infant  in  the 
cradle.    There  was  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
policy  of  the  king  of  Spain  would  be  swayed  by 
his  regard  for  a  nephew  whom  he  had  never  seen. 

In  fact,  Boon  after  the  peace,  the  two  branches 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  began  to  quarrel.  A 
close  alliance  was  formed  between  Philip  and  i 
Charles,    lately    competitors    for  the  Castilian 
crown.    A  Spanish  princess,  betrothed  to  the  j 


king  of  France,  was  sent  back  in  the  most 
insulting  manner  to  her  native  country;  and  a 
decree  was  put  forth  by  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
commanding  every  Frenchman  to  leave  Spain. 
It  is  true  that,  fifty  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  an  alliance  of  peculiar  strictness  was 
formed  between  the  French  and  Spanish  govern- 
ments; but  it  is  certain  that  both  governments 
were  actuated  on  that  occasion,  not  by  domestic 
affection,  but  by  common  interests  and  common 
enmities.  Their  compact,  though  called  the 
Family  Compact,  was  as  purely  a  political  com- 
pact as  the  League  of  Cambrai. 

The  second  danger  was,  that  Philip  might 
have  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  native 
country.  This  did  not  happen.  Yet  it  might 
have  happened;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  not 
unlikely.  A  sickly  child  alone  stood  between  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  heritage  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  true  that  Philip  solemnly  renounced  his 
claims  to  the  French  crown,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtained  possession  of  the  Spanish 
crown  had  proved  the  inefficacy  of  such  renun- 
ciations. The  French  lawyers  declared  the 
renunciation  null,  as  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  monarchy.  The  French  people 
would  probably  have  sided  with  him  whom  they 
would  have  considered  as  the  rightful  heir. 
Saint  Simon,  though  much  less  the  slave  of 
prejudice  than  most  of  his  countrymen,  and 
though  strongly  attached  to  the  Regent,  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  that  prince,  that  he  never 
would  support  the  claims  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  against  those  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
"If  such."  he  said,  "be  my  feelings,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  others?"  Bolingbroke,  it  is 
certain,  was  fully  convinced,  that  the  renuncia- 
tion was  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written;  and  demanded  it  only  for 
the  pur|>ose  of  blinding  the  English  Parliament 
and  people. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Charles  had  inherited,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  all  the  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  It  might  be  argued,  that  if 
to  these  dominions  he  had  added  the  whole 
monarchy  of  Spain,  the  balance  of  power  would 
have  been  seriously  endangered.  The  union  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  with  Spain  would  not, 
it  is  true,  have  been  bo  alarming  an  event  as 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain.  But  Charles 
was  actually  emperor:  Philip  was  not,  and  never 
might  be,  king  of  France.  The  certainty  of 
the  less  evil  might  well  be  set  against  the 
chance  of  the  greater  evil. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Spain 
would  long  have  remained  under  the  govern. 
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men!  either  of  the  emperor,  or  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  character  of  the  Spanish  people 
was  a  better  security  to  the  nations  of  Europe 
than  any  will,  or  any  instrument  of  renunciation, 
or  any  treaty.  The  same  energy  which  the 
people  of  Castile  ha<l  put  forth  when  Madrid 
was  occupied  by  the  Allied  armies,  would  have 
been  agaiu  put  forth  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  their  country  was  about  to  become  a 
province  of  France.  Though  they  were  no 
longer  masters  abroad,  they  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  see  foreigners  set  over  them  at 
home.  If  Philip  had  become  king  of  Fiance, 
and  had  attempted  to  govern  Spain  by  mandates 
from  Versailles,  a  second  (jrand  Alliance  would 
easily  have  effected  what  the  first  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  Spanish  nation  would  have 
rallied  against  him  as  zealously  as  it  had  before 
rallied  round  him.  Of  this  he  seems  to  have 
been  fully  aware.  For  many  years  his  favourite  j 
hope  was,  that  he  might  ascend  the  throne  of  I 
his  grandfather;  bin  he  seems  never  to  have 
thought  it  possible  that  he  could  reign  at  once  ( 
iu  the  country  of  his  adoptiuu,  and  in  the  I 
country  of  his  birth. 

These  were  the  dangers  of  the  peace;  and 
they  seem  to  be  of  no  very  formidable  kind. 
Against  these  dangers  are  to  be  set  off  the 
evils  of  war  and  ihe  risk  of  failure.  The  former, 
including  the  waste  of  life,  the  suspension  of  j 
trade,  the  expenditure  of  wealth,  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  — require  no  illustration.  The 
chances  of  failure  it  is  difficult  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  calculate  with  accuracy,  but  au 
approximate  estimate  may  be  formed.  The 
Allies  had  been  victorious  in  Germany,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Flanders.  It  was  by  no  mcaiiB 
improbable  that  they  might  tight  their  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  France,  but  at  no 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  had 
their  prospects  been  so  dark  iu  that  country, 
which  was  the  very  object  of  the  struggle.  In 
Spain,  they  held  only  a  few  square  leagues. 
The  temper  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  them.  If  they  had 
persisted;  if  they  had  obtained  success  equal  to 
their  highest  expectations;  if  they  had  gained 
a  Beries  of  victories  as  splendid  as  those  of 
Blenheim  and  Rauiilies;  if  Paris  had  fallen;  if 
Louis  had  been  taken  prisoner,  it  may  yel  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  accomplished 
their  object  They  would  still  have  had  to  carry 
on  interminable  hostilities  against  the  whole 
population  of  a  country  which  affords  peculiar 
facilities  to  irregular  warfare;  and  in  which 
invading  armies  suffer  more  from  famine  than 
from  the  sword. 


Volumes  have  been  written  in  reprobation 
and  in  defence  of  this  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  and 
Mr.  Hallam  with  his  judicial  impartiality  has 
thus  expressed  his  sense  of  its  improprieties. 
"Whatever  judgment  we  may  be  disposed  to 
form  as  to  the  political  necessity  of  leaving 
Spain  and  America  in  the  possession  of  Philip, 
it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  course  of  that 
negotiation  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
It  was  at  best  a  dangerous  and  inauspicious 
concession,  demanding  every  compensation  that 
could  be  devised,  and  which  the  circumstance* 
of  the  war  entitled  us  to  require.  France  was 
still  our  formidable  enemy;  the  ambition  of 
Louis  was  still  to  be  dreaded,  his  intrigues  to 
be  suspected.  That  an  English  minister  should 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  this 
enemy  at  the  first  overture  of  negotiation,  that 
he  should  have  renounced  advantages  upon 
which  he  might  have  insisted ;  that  he  should 
have  restored  Lille,  and  almost  attempted  to 
procure  the  sacrifice  of  Touruay;  that  throughout 
the  whole  correspondence,  and  in  all  personal 
interviews  with  De  Torcy,  he  should  have 
shown  the  triumphant  queen  of  Great  Britain 
more  eager  for  peace  than  her  vanquished 
adversary;  that  the  two  courts  should  have 
been  virtually  conspiring  against  those  allies 
without  whom  we  had  bound  ourselves  to  enter 
on  no  treaty;  that  wc  should  have  withdrawn 
our  troops  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and 
even  seized  upon  the  towns  of  our  confede- 
rates, while  we  left  them  exposed  to  be  over- 
come by  a  superior  force ;  that  we  should  have 
thus  deceived  those  confederates  by  the  most 
direct  falsehood  in  denying  our  clandestine 
treaty,  and  then  dictated  to  them  its  accept- 
ance.— are  facts  so  disgraceful  to  Bolingbroke, 
and  in  somewhat  a  less  degree  to  Oxford,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  palliated  by  establishing  the 
expediency  of  the  treaty  itself." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Schemes  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Defoe's  Pam- 
phlets. Proposal  to  invite  the  Etectress  to 
reside  in  England.  The  Queen's  alarm  and 
annoyance.  Whig  and  Tory  intrigues.  Anne's 
personal  sentiments.  The  Schism  Bill.  Its 
peculiar  iniquity.  Opposed  in  the  Upper  House. 
Suspended  by  the  death  of  the  Queen.  Dismay 
of  the  Jacobites. 

a.d.  1705—1714. 
There  is  ample  proof  that  during  the  last 
four  years  of  Anne's  reiirn,  designs  were  enter- 
tained and  measures  projected  by  Bolingbroke 
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and  other  ministers  of  state,  for  the  accession 
of  the  Pretender.  Had  these  designs  succeeded, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ami  the  national  liberties  would  have  b  en 
exposed  to  imminent  peril.  The  Pretender  was 
a  bigot,  ami  with  the  usual  casuistry  of  bigots, 
he  would  soon  have  reconciled  himself  to  the 
disregard  of  every  engagement  he  had  con- 
tracted, or  might  have  been  made  to  contract, 
in  support  of  the  Church.  He  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  same  lofty  notions  of  prerogative, 
and  had  imbibed  the  same  doctrines  of  divine 
indefeasible  right,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
his  family;  and  most  probably  he  would  have 
acted  on  these  principles  with  the  same  dogged 
obstinacy  ami  determination  as  his  father  had 
done.  His  success  must  have  cost  England 
another  Revolution  to  correct  the  evil  of  another 
Restoration. 

In  order  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the 
danger,  Defoe  issued  three  pamphlets,  which 
may  rank  with  his  best  efforts  for  timely  wit 
and  satire.  The  titles  were,—  What  if  the 
Queen  should  die  ?"  "  What  if  the  Pretender 
should  conic?"  ami  "Reasons  against  the  .Suc- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover."  As  in 
former  years,  in  his  "Shortest  Way,"  he 
adopted  the  language  of  disguised  irony ;  ami, 
strange  to  say,  this  was  not  detected,  except- 
by  a  few.  The  following  is  a  specimen:  — 
"  What  6trifc  is  here  among  you  all !  What 
noise  about  who  shall  or  who  shall  not  be  King! 
Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  we  cannot  be  quiet 
with  the  queen  we  have,  but  we  must  all  fall 
into  confusions  and  combustions  about  who  shall 
come  after?  Why,  pray  how  old  is  the  queen, 
and  when  is  she  to  die,  that  here  is  this 
pother  made  about  it?  Must  wc  think  of  living 
twenty  years  in  this  wrangling  condition  we 
arc  now  in?  The  being  of  Christianity  must  be 
lost  in  the  fog,  and  smoke,  and  slink,  and  noise, 
ami  rage,  and  cruelty  of  our  quarrel  about  a 
king.  Is  this  rational?  Hoik  ye,  you  folk  that 
call  yourselves  rational  and  talk  of  having  souls; 
pray  what  is  likely  to  become  of  you  all?  The 
strife  is  gotten  into  your  kitchens,  your  par- 
lours, your  shops,  your  counting-houses.  If 
you  please  to  listen  to  your  cookmaidi  and 
footmen  in  your  kitchens,  yon  shall  hear  them 
scolding,  swearing,  scratching,  and  fighting 
among  themselves;  and  when  you  think  the 
noise  is  about  the  beef  nr  the  pudding,  the 
dishwater  or  the  kitchen-stuff,  you  are  mistaken : 
the  feud  is  about  the  more  mighty  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  who  is  for  the  Protestant  sucees- 
fion  and  who  for  the  Pretender.  Here  the  poor 
despicable  scullions  learn  to  cry  4  High  Church  !' 


•No  Dutch  Kings!'  'No  Hanover!*  and  here 
their  antagonists  of  the  dripping-pan  practise  the 
other  side  clamour: — 'No  French  Peace!'  'No 
Pretender!'  'No  Popery!'  People,  people,  what 
will  become  of  you  at  this  rate?  If  you  arc 
not  reduced  to  your  wits  you  will  soon  be 
stark  mad.  And  if  Hanover  should  come 
while  we  are  in  such  a  condition,  wc  shall  ruin 
him,  or  he  us;  that  is  most  certain."  Thus 
he  continues  to  banter  the  people  with  his 
mock  "Reasons,"  and  reduces  the  entire  matter 
to  one  simple  issue, —  'What  then,  is  the  signi- 
fication to  the  people  of  Rritain  whether  the 
person  called  the  1  Pretender'  be  legitimate  or 
not?  the  sou  of  King  James  or  the  son  of  a 
cinder-woman  ?  seeing  that  the  thing  is  now 
settled  by  legislative  authority  and  wc  cannot 
go  back  from  it?" 

The  question  of  the  royal  succession  gave 
rise  to  much  excited  feeling,  for  although  the 
Act  of  Settlement  provided  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  throne  on  the  demise  of  Anne,  there 
were  not  a  few  Jacobites  who  hoped  to  set  aside 
this  arrangement  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  Anne 
herself  was  suspected  by  some  of  inclining  to 
her  half-brother,  the  Pretender.    Both  Whigs 
and  Tories  seized  upon  the  whole  question  as  a 
convenient  rallying-cry  for  their  respective  par- 
ties, and  the  one  which  happened  to  be  for  the 
time  in  opposition,  used  it  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
upon  the  other.  The  Parliament  that  assembled 
in  October,  1705,  was  chiefly  Whig,  and  the 
Tories  made  an  attempt  in  the  Upper  House 
to  vote  an  address  to  the  queen,  praying  her, 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession 
and  of  the  Church  of  England ,  to  invite  the 
heiress-presumptive  to  reside  here.  Lord  Havers- 
bam,    who  made  this  singular  proposal,  had 
been  a  Whig,    but  disappointment  had  made 
him  join  the  Tories,  who  now  professed  to  go 
beyond  the  Whigs  themselves  in  their  zeal  for 
the  House  of  Hanover.    Ry  this  course  they 
promised  themselves   many  advantages,  either 
direct  or  indirect ;  for,  by  expressing  an  anxiety 
for  the  Protestant  succession  they  fell  in  with 
♦  be  prevailing  popular  feeling,  and  so  might 
hope  to  escape  in  part  the  old  imputations  of 
Jacobitism,  or  a  leaning  to  the  Pretender  after 
Anne's  death.    Then,  if  the   Klectress  Sophia 
came  over,  her  son  would  be  a  resident  or  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  then  there  would  be  two 
courts  and  two  court  parties,  and  the  conse- 
quent dissensions  and  intrigues  might  lift  them 
into  their  old  political  places;  or,  if  not,  might 
derange  the  whole  scheme  of  the  succession, 
and  leave  them  the  power  of  making  a  new 
oue  with  a  large  margin  for  personal  interests. 
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Many  of  the  party  most  undoubtedly  looked  to 
the  enthronement  of  the  Pretender;  but  a  still 
greater  number  had  no  very  decided  partiality 
either  for  the  House  of  Stuart  or  for  that  of 
Hanover,  except  such  as  arose  out  of  their 
hopes  of  re-establishing  themselves  in  place. 
Others  were  actuated  merely  by  spite  against 
the  queen  for  her  recent  abandonment  of  them, 
well  knowing  that  the  name  of  Hanover  was 
odious  to  her  ears ;  that  she  could  never  hear 
mention  of  the  electress  or  of  her  son  without 
irritation  and  extreme  uneasiness.  Princes,  too, 
generally  hate  those  who  are  to  succeed  them, 
even  when  they  are  of  their  own  flesh  and 
blood;  but  in  the  present  case  the  feeling  was 
the  more  bitter  on  account  of  remoteness  of 
connexion,  and  of  difference  in  language  and 
in  manners ;  and  by  reason  of  the  slight  which 
the  unforgiving  Anne  had  received  in  her  youth, 
when  Prince  George  had  rejected  her  as  his 
bride. 

Anne,  though  probably  unseen,  was  present 
at  this  debate.  She  was  shocked  at  what  she 
termed  the  "malice  and  insolence,"  and  her 
partial  and  temporary  conversion  to  Whiggism 
was  perhaps  more  forwarded  by  this  debate 
than  even  by  the  earnest  adversary  of  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough.  But  while  the  queen 
raved  under  the  infliction,  the  Tories,  whose 
party  motto  was  a  delicate  regard  to  and  a 
quasi-adoration  of  royalty,  fancied  they  had  put 
the  Whigs  between  the  sharp  horns  of  a 
dilemma;  for,  if  they  opposed  the  motion,  they 
must  run  a  risk  of  losing  their  popularity  at 
home  and  of  incensing  the  House  of  Hanover 
abroad ;  and  if  they  acquiesced,  they  would  be 
sure  to  lose  their  hold  npon  the  queen,  who 
wouid  as  soon  have  seen  his  Satanic  majesty 
in  person  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  as  the 
Electress  Sophia  or  her  blunt  son  George.  But 
the  WhigB  extricated  themselves  with  address 
and  eloquence,  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  esta- 
blishing  a  Council  of  regency  on  the  demise  of 
the  queen,  until  her  successor  should  have 
arrived  in  England,  and  by  pressing  another 
measure  for  naturalizing  all  the  descendants  of 
the  Princess  Sophia.  Halifax  was  sent  to 
Hanover  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  for 
Prince  George,  and  with  letters  from  the  Whig 
leaders.  The  result  was  that  he  and  his  mother 
expressed  themselves  as  being  "charmed,"  and 
the  family  then  commenced  that  close  alliance 
with  the  Whig  party  which  was  scarcely  inter- 
mptcd  until  some  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III. 

A  little  later,  the  Tories  resolved  again  to 

terrify  Anne,  and  they  adopted  somewhat  dif- 
ot  EaiUnd.  it'. 


ferent  tactics ;  privately  acquainting  her  with  a 
discovery  they  pretended  to  have  made,  of  a 
"terrible  design"  formed  by  the  Whigs  to  bring 
over  Prince  George,  whether  her  Majesty  would 
or  not.  To  preserve  the  decency  and  unity  of 
this  proceeding,  their  secret  messenger  to  Anne 
was  Lord  Havcrsham,  who,  not  two  years 
before,  had  been  the  mover  of  the  address  for 
inviting  over  the  Electress  Sophia.  Anne,  in  a 
fury,  wrote  to  Marlborough  to  tell  him,  that,  if 
this  matter  were  brought  into  Parliament,  she 
would  look  upon  whoever  proposed  it,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  as  her  enemies;  and  that  she 
would  never  give  any  invitation  to  the  prince,  to 
his  father,  or  to  his  grandmother.  The  project 
was,  of  course,  denied  by  the  Whigs,  but  the 
queen  continued  to  be  haunted  by  apparitions 
of  the  "German  boor."  It  is  thought  that,  in 
this  paramount  dread  of  the  Hanoverian,  she 
would  have  summoned  up  spirit  to  break  with 
the  cabinet,  if  it  had  not  been  for  another  fear, 
that,  if  she  irritated  them,  the  Whigs,  who,  in 
place  or  out  of  place,  seemed  sure  of  a  majority, 
would  in  their  spite  have  moved  for  the  invita- 
tion of  Prince  George,  with  his  father,  grand- 
mother, and  all  the  family. 

The  simple  explanation  of  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Anne  never  wholly 
abandoned  the  hope  that  her  half-brother  would 
fill  the  throne  of  England ;  and  she  detested  to 
hear  of  her  destined  Hanoverian  successor.  Her 
personal  opinions  (if  blind  prejudices  deserve 
such  a  name)  were  always  contrary  to  those  of 
the  nation  at  large ;  but  her  very  mediocrity 
wns  a  blessing  to  the  country,  for  had  she  been 
clever  she  might  have  occasioned  some  mischief. 
It  was  also  well  known  that  her  personal  senti- 
ments were  in  favour  <•/  absolutism  and  of  High 
Churcbism ;  that,  if  she  had  dared,  every  mea- 
sure of  liberty  and  toleration  would  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Dissenters ;  and  that  her 
best  sympathies  were  with  those  advisers  who 
would  have  legislated  after  the  old  Stuart  pat- 
tern. All  her  ecclesiastical  promotions  were  of 
men  notorious  for  their  exclusiveness,  for  their 
hatred  of  Dissent,  and  for  their  opposition  to 
constitutional  government.  The  last  year  of  her 
life  was  rendered  infamous  by  the  passing  of  an 
Act  as  tyrannical  ami  as  intolerant  as  any 
which  had  been  passed  or  attempted  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Bolingbroke,  with 
his  cold  and  cynical  atheism,  yet  again  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  of  the  High-Church 
party,  trusting  that  whatever  blows  he  dealt  would 
fall  against  his  hated  rival  Oxford.  Another 
object  was  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  Pretender, 
whose  return  would  have  been  opposed  by  none 
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more  stoutly  than  by  tbe  Dissenters.  Boling- 
broke  and  Atterbury  were  Jacobites  at  heart, 
and  they  were  already  laying  the  plans  which 
the  sndden  death  of  the  queen  frustrated.  They 
devised  the  infamous  Schism  Act,  which  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir 
William  Wyndham  on  May  12,  1714.  The 
object  of  this  measure  was  to  prevent  educa- 
tion by  Dissenters  in  any  way;  to  vest  the 
right  of  educating,  as  a  monopoly,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  prevent  Dissenters 
from  keeping  schools  even  for  their  own  children. 
In  other  words,  it  enacted  that  no  person  in 
Great  Britain  should  keep  any  public  or  pri- 
vate school,  or  act  as  a  tutor,  unless  he  had 
previously  subscribed  the  declaration  to  con- 
form to  the  Church  of  England,  and  obtained 
a  licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
which  licence  was  not  to  be  granted  until 
the  party  produced  a  certificate  of  his  having 
received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church  of  England,  within  the 
laBt  year;  and  unless  he  also  subscribed  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  Any  person  acting 
in  contravention  of  these  arbitrary  enactments 
was  to  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail. 

When  Bolingbroke  moved  the  second  reading 
of  the  Schism  Bill,  Wharton  flung  one  of  his 
bitter  gibes  at  him;  saying  that  he  was  "agree- 
ably surprised  to  see  that  some  men  of  pleasure 
were,  on  a  sudden,  become  so  religious,  as  to 
set  up  for  patrons  of  the  Church ;"  adding 
"that  he  could  not  but  wonder  that  persons  who 
had  been  educated  in  Dissenting  academics, 
whom  he  could  point  at,  and  whose  tutors  he 
could  name,  should  appear  the  most  forward  in 
suppressing  them." 

Sectarian  hate  never  rose  higher  than  the 
infamy  of  this  proposal.  Its  only  appropriate 
counterparts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Conventicle 
and  Five-mile  Acts,  and  in  the  worst  features 
of  the  Irish  Penal  Code.  Its  peculiar  atrocity 
appears  from  the  indisputable  fact  that  it  was 
a  covert  plan  to  aid  in  bringing  in  the  Pre- 
tender by  a  systematic  attempt  to  instil  Jaco- 
bitism  into  the  youth  of  England  ;  for  in  the 
existing  charity  schools  founded  by  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  the  children  were  taught  to 
hate  the  Revolution  and  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, as  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  : 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  severely  animadverted 
upon  only  two  years  later.  Many  of  those 
schools  had  been  liberally  aided  by  wealthy 
Dissenters,  until  they  found,  as  Dr.  Watts 
remarks,  "that  the  children  wore  brought  up 
in  principles  of  disaffection  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment, in  bigoted  zeal  for  the  word  'Church,' 


and  with  a  violent  enmity  and  malicious  Bpirit 
of  persecution  againBt  all  whom  they  were 
taught  to  call  Presbyterians;  though  from  many 
of  their  hands  they  received  their  bread  Bnd 
clothing.  It  was  time,  then,  for  the  Dissenters 
to  withdraw  that  charity  which  was  so  much 
abused."  They  were,  therefore,  obliged  in  self- 
defence,  to  extern!  a  plan  which  had  been  in 
operation  among  them  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  to  establish  unaectarian 
schools  into  which  children  should  be  received 
without  distinction  of  parties ;  and  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Schism  Bill  Lord  Cowper  stated 
that  the  schools  in  many  country  towus  were 
chiefly  supported  by  Dissenters,  who  educated 
the  children  of  churchmen  with  their  own.  By 
the  operation  of  this  measure  they  were  hence- 
forth to  be  deprived,  not  only  of  a  share  in  the 
general  education  of  the  country,  (which  the 
Church  of  England  had  to  a  great  extent  scan- 
dalously neglected,)  but  of  the  right  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  their  own  communities. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Bill  aimed  a  fatal  blow 
at  the  various  institutions  which  had  been 
formed  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Baptists  for  the  training  of  their 
own  ministers.  As  the  national  Universities 
were  rigidly  closed  against  all  who  could  not 
subscribe  the  Articles  and  take  the  oaths  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  liberal  and 
enlightened  members  of  the  Free  Churches 
had  contributed  large  sums  for  the  sustentation 
of  academics  where  their  rising  ministry  might 
receive  the  best  possible  education  and  culture; 
but  these  would  have  been  closed  by  the  ope- 
ration of  tbe  Schism  Act. 

The  Whigs  strenuously  opposed  the  mea- 
sure; and  one  of  the  speakers  on  their  side 
went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  Romanists 
should  be  allowed  to  open  schools  for  tbe  edu- 
cation of  their  own  children;  but  for  such  a 
degree  of  toleration  few  even  of  the  Whigs,  and 
none  of  the  Tories,  were  prepared.  Bolingbroke 
had  not  over-calculated  the  strength  of  Higb- 
Chnrchism;  for  the  third  reading  was  carried  in 
the  Commons  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  In  the  Upper 
House,  Lords  Wharton,  Halifax,  Townsend, 
Cowper,  and  others  sought  to  impede  it,  but  in 
vain.  They  succeeded  in  slightly  mitigating  a  few 
of  the  severer  clauses,  but  the  third  reading  was 
carried  by  seventy-seven  to  seventy-two ;  and 
by  a  majority  of  six  the  measure  was  extended 
to  Catholic  Ireland,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  tbe  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-lieute- 
nant. Thirty-three  pi  ere,  including  five  bishops, 
entered  a  strong  protest  on  the  journals  against 
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the  whole  Bill.  It  was  to  come  into  opera- 
lion  on  the  first  of  August;  but  on  that  very 
day  the  queen  died ;  and  under  the  opposite 
policy  which  waa  immediately  initiated,  it  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  and  was  formally  repealed 
in  a  few  years.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  if  this  Tory  government  had 


preserved  long  in  office,  every  vestige  of 
toleration  would  have  been  effaced. 

The  death  of  Anne  occurred  somewhat  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  and  thus  the  schemes 
of  the  Jacobites  were  frustrated  and  the  intol- 
erance of  bigotry  was  checked.  She  was  only 
in  her  fiftieth  year,  but  her  constitution  had 
long  been  impaired.  Of  seventeen  children, 
only  one  survived  the  age  of  infancy,  and  he 
died  at  eleven  years.  The  queen  was  greatly 
agitated  on  the  night  of  July  27,  1714,  by  a 
furious  and  prolonged  altercation  between  Harley 
and  Mrs.  Masham,  a;ul  she  told  one  of  the 
physicians  that  she  codld  not  outlive  it  Her 
old  ailment  of  imposthume  in  the  leg  being 
suddenly  checked,  th»-  gouty  humour  flew  to 
her  brain ;  she  was  eeized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  early  in  the  mo  ruing  of  Friday  the  30th, 
and  immediately  sank  into  a  hopeless  state  of 
stupefaction.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
bad  opiniou  commonly  entertained  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's counsels,  and  of  the  revolutionary  results 
anticipated  from  them,  that  the  funds  rose  con- 
siderably on  the  first  tidings  of  her  danger, 
aud  fell  again  on  a  report  of  her  recovery. 

Bolingbroke  and  the  other  Jacobites,  bewil- 
dered by  this  sudden  crisis,  were  unable  to  ma- 
ture their  plans.  The  Whigs,  on  their  part, 
were  much  better  prepared;  having  already 
entered  themselves  into  an  organized  asso- 
ciation, collected  arms  aud  ammunition,  and 
nominated  officers.  They  had  in  readiness 
several  thousand  figure*  of  a  small  fusee  in 
brass,  and  some  few  in  silver  and  gold,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  most  zealous  followers 
aud  the  most  active  chiefs,  as  signals  in  the 
expected  day  of  trial.  Measures  were  taken  for 
acting  with  vigour,  if  necessary,  on  the  demise 
of  the  queen;  to  seize  the  Tower,  to  secure  in 
it  the  persons  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  outposts,  and  to  proclaim  the 
new  king.  Most  anxious  eyes  were  also  cast 
upon  the  coasts  of  Dover,  where  the  hero  of 
the  age  and  the  idol  of  the  army  was  daily 
expected  from  Ostend. 

The  geuius  of  Marlborough  would,  no  doubt, 
have  rendered  any  6uch  straggle  successful,  but 
it  was  reserved  for  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to 
avert  its  necessity.  He  was  the  only  individual 
who  mainly  assisted  in  both  the  great  changes 


of  dynasty  of  1688  and  1714;  and  with  his 
characteristic  duplicity,  whilst  Bolingbroke 
fully  confided  in  hia  attachment,  he  secretly 
concerted  measures  with  two  of  the  great  Whig 
peers,  the  dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset.  The 
result  appeared  on  Friday  the  80th.  That  morn- 
ing the  Council  met  at  Kensington;  it  being 
then,  as  now,  composed  only  of  such  conncillors 
as  had  received  a  special  summons,  and  the 
high  officers  alone  were  present.  The  news  of 
the  queen's  desperate  condition  had  just  been 
received.  The  Jacobites  sat  dispirited,  but  not 
hopeless,  nor  without  resources.  Suddenly  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  Argyle  and  Somer- 
set were  announced.  They  said  that,  under- 
standing the  danger  of  the  qneen,  they  had 
hastened,  though  not  specially  summoned,  to 
offer  their  assistance.  In  the  pause  of  surprise 
which  ensued,  Shrewsbury  rose  and  thanked 
them  for  their  offer.  They  immediately  pro- 
posed an  examination  of  the  physicians;  and 
on  their  report  suggested  that  the  post  of  Lord 
Treasurer  should  be  filled  without  delay,  and 
that  Shrewsbury  should  beat  once  recommauded 
to  her  Majesty  as  most  fitted  for  the  office. 
The  Jacobite  ministers,  thus  taken  completely 
by  surprise,  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition, and,  accordingly,  a  deputation,  including 
Shrewsbury  himself,  waited  upon  her  Majesty 
the  same  morning,  to  lay  before  her  the  opinion 
of  the  Council.  The  queen,  who  by  this  time 
had  been  roused  to  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, faintly  acquiesced,  delivered  the  Trea- 
surer's staff  to  Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  use 
it  for  the  good  of  her  people.  The  duke  would 
have  returned  his  staff  as  Chamberlain,  but  she 
desired  him  to  keep  them  both ;  and  thus,  by  a 
remarkable  and  unparalleled  combination,  he 
was  invested  for  some  days  with  three  of  the 
highest  offices;  being  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Another  proposal  of  Somerset  and  Argyle, 
which  had  passed  at  the  morning  meeting,  was 


to  send  immediately  a  special  summons  to  all 
Privy  Councillors  in  or  near  London.  Many 
of  the  Whigs  accordingly  attended  the  same 
afternoon,  and,  amongst  them,  the  illustrious 
Somers,  who,  in  spite  of  growing  infirmities, 
would  not  (and  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life) 
be  absent  from  the  post  of  duty.  His  great 
name  was  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
party ;  and  the  Council  forthwith  took  vigorous 
measures  to  secure  the  legal  order  of  succes- 
sion. Four  regiments  were  ordered  to  Lon- 
don; seven  battalions  recalled  from  Ostend;  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  ports ;  and  directions 
were  given  that  a  fleet  should  put  out  to  sea. 
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The  next  Jay  the  queen  had  relapsed  into  a 
lethargy,  and  the  physicians  gave  no  hopes  of 
her  life.  The  Council  hereupon  sent  orders  to 
the  heralds  and  to  a  troop  of  the  life-guards,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  proclaim  her  successor.  They 
sent  an  express  to  Hanover  with  a  despatch  to 
the  Elector,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  hasten 
to  Holland,  where  a  British  squadron  should 
attend  him,  and  be  ready  to  bring  him  over,  in 
case  of  the  queen's  demise.  They  also  wrote  to 
the  States  of  Holland,  reminding  them  of  their 
guarantee  to  the  Protestant  succession.  Re- 
inforcements were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  an  able  general  officer  was  sent  to 
Scotland ;  great  importance  being  attached  to 
the  former,  and  much  disaffection  being  appre- 
hended in  the  latter.  Thus,  no  precaution  was 
neglected  to  insure  tranquillity,  or  to  check 
in  any  quarter  where  they  might 


At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  first  of 
August,  the  queeu  expired.  She  had  not  re- 
covered sufficient  consciousness  either  to  take 
the  sacrament  or  to  sign  her  will.  Bolingbroke 
wrote, — "The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on 
Tuesday — the  queen  died  on  8unday  !  What  a 
world  is  this,  and  how  does  Fortune  banter  nsl" 

Only  two  months  before  this  event,  the  Prin- 
cess Sophia  had  fallen  dead  while  walking  in 
the  garden  of  her  palace ;  having  been  attacked 
by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  induced,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  violent  letter  which  she  received  from 
Anne  respecting  the  succession  and  the  pro- 
posal that  the  prince  should  visit  England. 
The  shock  was  too  much  for  the  great  age  of 
the  electress,  and  she  never  rallied.  By  her 
decease,  her  son  George,  the  elector  of  Uanover, 
or  more  properly  of  Brunswick  and  Luxem- 
burg, became  the  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

General  Review  of  the  Period.  Defoe's  "  Tour  of 
Great  Britain."  Population  and  Wealth  of  the 
West  of  England.  The  Clothing  Trade.  Hot 
Springs  of  Bath.  Iron  Trade.  Cornish  Tinners. 
WesUcountry- Dialect.  The  Midland  Counties. 
Derbyshire  Lead-mines.  Cheshire  Salt.  Legis- 
lative   interference    with    Trade.  Numerous 


a.d.  1702—1714. 
The  general  condition  of  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  capable 
of  being  clearly  seen  by  the  aid  of  numerous 


writers  of  that  period,  who  have  left  detailed 
and  graphic  accounts  of  its  social  life,  of  its 
trade  and  manufactures,  of  its  agriculture  and 
fisheries,  of  its  fairs  and  markets,  of  its  means  of 
communication,  and  of  its  foreign  adventures.  A 
consideration  of  the  literary  labours  of  Steele, 
Addison,  and  others,  and  of  the  view  of  Eng- 
lish domestic  life  and  manners  given  by  them, 
may  be  deferred  until  the  next  chapter ;  but  it 
will  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid  and  general 
survey  in  this  place  of  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural state  of  the  country  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago. 

It  was  the  period  before  steam  engines  and 
navigable  canals;  before  the  cotton  trade;  before 
scientific  husbandry  even  in  its  humblest  form. 
It  was  the  period  when  the  infant  industry  of 
England  was  thought  to  be  only  secure  under 
the  system  of  Protection,  carried  to  the  utmost 
amount  of  actual  prohibition  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers, or  of  repression  by  high  duties.  It 
was  a  period  of  nearly  stationary  population. 
It  was  a  period  of  old  staple  production  that 
was  thought  all  sufficient  for  national  prosperity, 
and  of  timid  experiment  in  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise that  were  regarded  as  dangerous  and  de- 
lusive. Such  notions  went  before  the  coming 
era  of  marvellous  extension  of  productive  power, 
and  they  long  contended  against  the  political 
philosophy  and  the  scientific  knowledge  which 
determined  that  extension.  It  was  a  period  of 
transition  from  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  fac- 
tory ;  from  the  age  of  tools  to  that  of  machi- 
nery. Employments  were  intermingled.  The 
shuttle  was  plied  in  the  valley  where  the  fleece 
was  sheared ;  the  iron  was  smelted  on  the  hills 
where  the  timber  was  felled  for  charcoal.  Ships 
of  small  burden  carried  the  products  of  one  local- 
ity to  another,  up  the  estuaries  and  tributary 
rivers;  and  when  navigation  was  impeded  by 
sands  and  rocks,  packhorses  bore  the  cargo 
into  the  interior. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  diligent  collectors  of 
facts  relating  to  this  period,  stands  Defoe,  who 
has  left  among  his  other  valuable  contributions 
a  "Tour  of  Great  Britain,"  in  which  he  has 
related  with  his  usual  perspicuity  the  things 
which  his  wide  and  close  observation  had  noted 
during  a  long  and  active  life. 

Concerning  the  means  of  information  Defoe 
writes  in  the  original  preface  to  his  work, — 
14  Seventeen  very  large  circuits,  or  journeys,  have 
been  taken  through  divers  parts  separately,  and 
three  general  tours  over  almost  the  whole  Eng- 
lish part  of  the  Island;  in  all  which  the  author 
has  not  been  wanting  to  treasure  up  just 
remarks  upon  particular  places  and  things ;  so 
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that  he  is  Tery  little  in  debt  to  other  men's 
labours,  and  gives  bnt  very  few  accounts  of 
things  but  what  he  has  been  an  eye-witness  of 
himself.  Besides  these  several  jonrneys  in  Eng- 
land, he  has  also  lived  some  time  in  Scotland, 
and  has  travelled  critically  over  great  part  of 
it;  he  has  viewed  the  north  part  of  England 
and  the  sonth  part  of  Scotland,  five  several 
times  over.  All  which  is  hinted  here,  to  let 
the  readers  know,  what  reason  they  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  authority  of  the  relation;  and 
that  the  accounts  here  given  are  not  the  pro- 
duce of  a  cursory  view,  or  raised  upon  the  bor- 
rowed lights  of  other  observers." 

In  addition  to  Defoe's  "Tour,"  a  number  of 
works  exist,  all  containing  copious  and  valuable 
information  respecting  the  national  industry, 
trade,  manufactures,  and  resources;  t.  g.,  Dave- 
nant's  "Discourses  on  the  Public  Revenues  and 
on  the  Trade  of  England;"  Anderson's  "De- 
duction of  Trade  and  Commerce ;"  Macpherson's 
"Annals  of  Commerce;"  the  "Political  State 
of  Great  Britain;"  Gregory  King's  "Political 
Observations  and  Conclusions;"  Charles  King's 
"British  Merchant;"  William  Wood's  "Survey 
of  Trade;"  Macky's  "Journeys  through  Eng- 
land," and  numerous  other  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  West  of  England  was  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  that  of  wool.  The  coun- 
ties of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Somerset,  then  contained  the  largest  number  of 
houses,  and  consequently  the  largest  population, 
as  compared  with  any  of  the  present  Registra- 
tion Divisions.  This  district  was  assessed,  in 
1693,  at  a  higher  rate  than  any  other,  and 
was  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  £272,580  in 
aid;  whilst  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  paid  only 
£112,920.  It  contained,  according  to  the 
hearth-books,  at  Lady-day,  1690,  173,992 
houses,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  although 
containing  only  5000  fewer  houses,  were  assessed 
at  considerably  less  than  one  half;  thus  prov- 
ing the  comparative  wealth  of  the  two  districts. 
Allowing  five  persons  to  a  house,  the  population 
was  respectively  869,960,  and  840,065.  At  the 
Census  of  1861,  the  five  South  -  Western  coun- 
ties had  only  increased  in  population  to  1,836,786, 
or  a  little  more  than  double  in  a  century  and  a 
half;  whereas  Lancashire  alone  contained 
2,429,440  inhabitants,  and  Yorkshire  2,033,610; 


or, 


than  five  times  the 


number  In  1690. 

A  table  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  inserted  in  the 
population  returns  of  1831,  estimates  the  whole 


'  population  in  1700,  at  5,134,516.    The  author 
concludes,  further,  that  it  decreased  in  the  ten 
j  subsequent  years,  to  5,066,337,   but  rose  to 
5,345,351,  in  1720.   The  authors  of  the  "Pic- 
'  torial  History  of  England"  regard  this  as  an 
;  under-estimate,  and  guided  by  the  last  returns 
'  of  the  collectors  of  hearth-money,  in  1690,  and 
by  Gregory  King's  little  work  on  the  "State 
and  Condition  of  England,"  published  in  1696, 
they  compute  that  the  entire  number  of  people 
in  England  at  the   Revolution  was  not  under 
seven  millions.   The  latter  estimate  is  probably 
too  high:  while  that  of  Mr.  Finlayson  is  pro- 
bably somewhat  too  low. 

In  the  days  before  steam  power,  and  the 
application  of  chemical  science  to  manufactures, 
natural  advantages  wholly  determined  the  local- 
isation of  trades.  The  clothing  trade  of  the 
West  was  created  by  the  adaptation  of  the  dis- 
trict to  sheep  pasturage.  On  the  grassy  downs 
and  wide  plains  of  Wiltshire,  innumerable  flocks 
of  sheep  had  yielded  their  fleeces  for  many  gen- 
erations. Those  of  the  long-woollcd  sheep  of  the 
Cotswold  Hills  were  famous  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  Camden  describes  the  substantial 
cotes  with  which  this  hill  district  was  covered, 
to  shelter  the  flocks  from  the  winter  storm  or 
the  keen  winds  of  the  lambing  season.  The 
Mendip  Hills  supported  a  short-wuolled  breed, 
whose  wool  was  as  fine  as  that  of  Spain,  which 
then  entered  largely  into  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  supply  was  thus  at  hand  for  the  clothiers 
who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Avon. 
The  waters  of  that  river,  with  its  many  branches, 
were  especially  fitted  for  the  fulling  and  dressing 
and  dying  of  cloth.  The  finest  cloths  were  here 
fabricated.  Frome,  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  and 
Devizes,  with  many  adjacent  towns,  then  of 
great  importance,  were  the  scats  of  this  "prodigy 
of  a  trade."  "  If  we  may  believe  common  fame," 
writes  Defoe,  "  Frome  had  added  ten  thousand  to 
its  population  in  twenty  years,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  have  more  inhabitants  than  Bath  or 
Salisbury."  The  clothing  towns  were  surrounded 
with  their  tributary  villages  and  hamlets,  in 
which  the  work  of  spinning  was  performed  by 
women  and  children.  To  the  cottages  where 
the  hum  of  the  wheel  was  ceaselessly  beard, 
the  clothiers  of  the  towns  sent  their  pack-horses 
laden  with  wool,  and  brought  back  the  spun 
yarn,  ready  for  the  weaver's  loom.  The  great 
woollen  manufacture  extended  itself  in  the 
eighteenth  century  still  further  west.  At  Taunton, 
Defoe  found  eleven  hnndred  looms  at  work  for 
the  weaving  of  common  stuffs,  and  he  was  told 
that  "there  was  not  a  child  in  the  town,  or  in 
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the  villages  round  it,  of  above  five  years  old,   chief,  and  a  nosegay;  of  late  the 


who  could  not  earn  its  own  bread."  At  Honiton, 
he  first  saw  the  serge  manufacture  of  Devon- 
shire, which  occupied  the  whole  connty. 
Exeter,  a  city  then  full  of  trade  and 
fact urc,  he  looked  with  admiration  upon  the 
serge  market,  where  the  people  assured  him  that 
serges  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  sometimes  sold  in  one  week.  The 
port  of  Topsham  was  then  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable amongst  the  smaller  ports  of  England: 
and  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Devonshire 
were  theuce  largely  exported  to  Holland,  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  Italy. 

In  the  West  was  the  most  celebrated  watering 
place  of  England.    From  the  earliest  thnes  the 


added,  and  some  patches ;  tho'  the  bath  occa- 
sioning a  little  perspiration,  the  patches  do  not 
At  j  stick  so  kindly  as  they  should.  Here  the  ladies 
and  the  gentlemen  pretend  to  keep  some  distance, 
and  each  to  their  proper  side,  but  frequently 
mingle  here  too;  and  the  place  being  but  nar- 
row, they  converse  freely,  and  talk,  rally,  make 
vows,  and  sometimes  love;  and  having  thus 
amused  themselves  an  hour  or  two,  they  call 
their  chairs  and  return  to  their  lodgings. 

"The  rest  of  the  diversion  here  is  at  the  walks 
in  the  great  church,  and  at  the  raffling  shops, 
which  are  kept  (like  the  cloister  at  Bartholomew 
Fair)  in  the  churchyard  and  ground  adjoining. 
In   the  afternoon  there   is  generally  a  play, 


hot  springs  of  Bath  had  been  the  resort  of  the  I  though  the  decorations  are  mean,  and  the  per- 


il) valid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  city  was  a  small  cluster  of  narrow 
streets ;  and  the  houses,  although  built  of  stone, 
were  mean  and  ill-furnished.  Yet  it  had  long 
been  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  seekers  for 
health  and  for  pleasure.  It  was  proverbial  also 
for  its  beggars.  Fuller,  noticing  the  proverb, 
say.s  that  many  repaired  to  Bath  from  all  parts 


formances  accordingly  ;  but  it  answers ;  for  the 
company  here  (not  the  actors)  make  the  play: 
to  say  no  more.  In  the  evening  there  is  a  ball 
and  dancing,  at  least  twice  a  week,  which  is 
commonly  in  the  great  town-hall,  over  the 
Market-house;  where  there  never  fails  in  the 
season  to  be  a  great  deal  of  very  good  com- 
pany.   There  is  one  thing  very  observable  here, 


of  the  land;  "the  poor  for  alms,  the  pained  for   which   though  it  brings  abundance  of  company 

to  the  Bath,  more  than  ever  used  to  be  there 


!."    Wood,  the  architect,  changed  Bath  from 
a  crowded  nest  of  dirty  lodgiugs  into  a  city  of  before,  yet  it  seems  to  have  quite  inverted  the 
palaces.    But  after  these   improvements    were  '  use  and  virtue  of  the  waters,  viz.,  that  whereas 


begun,  Defoe  compared  "the  close  City  of 
Bath "  to  a  foul  prison ;  and  lamented  that  phy- 
sicians, by  not  giving  equal  praise  to  the  hot 
springs  of  Matlock  and  Brixton,  had  not 
encouraged  the  building  there  of  "noble  and 
convenient  bathing  places,  and  instead  of  a 
house  or  two,  a  city  raised  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  company."  Describing  the  customs 
of  the  place,  ho  remarks, — "It  has  been  ob- 
served before,  that  in  former  times  this  was  a 
resort  hither  for  cripples ;  and  we  see  the 
crutches  hang  up  at  the  several  baths,  as  the 
thank-offerings  of  those  who  have  come  hither 
lame,  and  gone  away  cured.  But  now  we  may 
say  it  is  the  resort  of  the  sound ;  rattier  than 
the  sick;  the  bathing  is  made  more  a  sport  and 
diversion,  than  a  physical  prescription  for 
health ;  and  the  town  is  taken  up  in  raffling, 
gaming,  visiting,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sorts  of 
gallantry  and  levity.  The  whole  time  is  indeed 
a  round  of  the  utmost  diversion.  In  the  morn- 
ing you  (supposing  you  to  be  a  young  lady) 
are  fetched  in  a  close  chair,  dressed  in  your 
bathing  clothes,  that  is,  stript  to  the  smock,  to 
the  cross-bath.  There  the  music  plays  yon  into 
the  bath,  and  the  women  that  tend  you,  pre- 
sent you  with  a  little  floating  wooden  dish, 
like  a  bason ;  in  which  the  lady  put*  a 

r 


for  seventeen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years, 
(if  you  believe  King  Bladud,)  the  medicinal 
virtue  of  these  waters  had  been  useful  to  the 
diseased  people  by  bathing  in  them,  now  they 
are  found  to  be  useful  also  taken  into  the  body, 
and  there  are  many  more  come  to  drink  the 
waters,  than  to  bathe  in  them;  nor  are  the 
cures  they  perform  this  way  less  valuable  than 
the  outward  application;  especially  in  colics,  ill 
digestion,  and  scorbutic  distempers.  This  dis- 
covery, they  say,  is  not  yet  above  fifty  years  old, 
and  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  famous  Dr.  Rad- 
cliff,  but  I  think  it  must  be  older,  for  I  have 
myself  drank  the  waters  of  the  Bath  above  fifty 
years  ago.  But  be  it  so,  'tis  certain,  'tis  a 
modern  discovery,  compared  to  the  former  use 
of  theiie  waters."  The  passion  for  drinking 
mineral  waters  and  for  bathing  in  inediciual 
springs,  sent  the  fashionable  world  to  a  similar 
round  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  of  card 
playing  and  dancing,  at  the  crowded  cottages 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  the  fishing  hovels  of 
Scarborough.  The  virtues  of  the  "Spa- Waters" 
of  the  great  sea-bathing  place  of  the  North 
were  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Elisabeth. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Forest  of 
Dean  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  manu- 
factures.   It  had  been  an  iron  making  district 
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from  the  time  of  the 
from  the  old  Roman  furnaces  still  lie  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  deep  cavities  from 
which  the  iron  stone  has  been  dug  attest  the 
labours  of  the  industrious  race  whose  coins  are 
found  in  <hc  same  pits.  The  process  of  smok- 
ing iron,  which  the  Romans  only  half  performed 
with  their  imperfect  mechanical  aids,  was  carried 
on  (though  still  imperfectly)  by  the  miners  of 
fourteen  hundred  years  later.  The  woods  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  were  burnt  for  charcoal, 
and  that  in  a  couutry  of  pit-coal;  and  the  best 
"sow-iron"  was  made  from  the  half-smelted 
Roman  cinders,  and  then  Bent  by  the  Severn 
into  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Cheshire,  there  to  be  made 
into  bar- iron.  The  forces  of  Stourbridge, 
Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  and  Birming- 
ham were  chiefly  kept  at  work  by  the  fine  iron 
from  this  WrBteru  country.  "The  Forest  of 
Dean,"  says  Yaratiton,  "is,  as  to  the  iron,  to 
be  compared  to  the  sheep's  back,  as  to  the 
woollen  ;  nothing  being  of  more  advantage  to 
England  than  these  two  are."  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a  few  iron  works  in  Staffordshire 
and  Warwickshire ,  in  Worcestershire  and 
Shropshire,  where  iron  of  an  inferior  quality, 
"a  short  soft  iron,  commonly  called  cold-shore 
iron,"  was  produced  :  chiefly  for  the  nail  manu- 
facture. An  Act  of  lf>88  recites  that  the  wood 
and  timber  of  the  Crown  in  the  Forest  of  Dean 
had  become  totally  destroyed.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  was  unpopular.  Many  said,  "it  were 
well  if  there  were  no  iron  works  in  England, 
and  it  was  better  when  no  iron  was  made  in 
England  ;  the  iron  works  destroy  all  the  woods, 
and  foreign  iron  from  Spain  will  do  better  and 
last  longer."  Drayton  makes  the  trees  of  the 
Weald  of  Sussex  utter  their  lament  for  "these 
iron  times."  Iron  works  had  been  nearly  driven 
from  Kent  and  Surrey  by  various  Statutes  of 
Elizabeth  and  JameB  I.  The  iron  railings  round 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  were  almost  the  last 
produce  of  Southern  iron-works.  "  Plant  woods 
to  burn  for  charcoal,"  was  the  advice  of  those 
who  believed  that  home  -made  iron  wa6  a 
necessity.  A  man  wiser  than  others  in  his 
generation,  Edward,  Lord  Dudley,  obtained,  in 
1619,  a  patent  for  smelting  iron-ore  by  pit  coal, 
but  hie  iron  works  were  destroyed  by  an  out- 
break of  that  popular  ignorance  which  has  too 
often  interrupted  the  course  of  scientific  im- 
provement. The  method  of  smelting  the  iron  ore 
by  coal  was  not  fairly  tried  till  after  1740,  at 
which  time  the  annual  produce  of  iron  in  the 
whole  couutry  was  only  abont  seventeen  thou- 
sand tons.    In  1861,  the  iron  ore  raised  in  the 


Tho  cinders  I  United   Kingdom  amounted  to  7,215,518  tons, 


and  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  manufactured  to 
3,712,390  tons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  industry  of  the  West  of  England  probably 
exhibited  a  greater  variety  of  employments  than 
any  other  district.  The  people  were  miners, 
fishers,  cultivators,  shepherds,  weavers,  and 
sailors.  The  Cornish  tinners  had  been  engaged 
in  the  same  unvarying  occupation  from  times 
that  make  other  branches  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  England  look  as  the  mere  growth 
modern  necessities.  Their  peculiar  language 
has  died  out;  but  there  is  the  remnant  of  an 
old  system  of  co-operative  industry  in  the 
"tribnter"  system  of  their  mining  labour,  which 
assigns  each  man  a  reward  different  from  the 
ordinary  system  of  wages.  The  Cornish  fisheries 
are  conducted  upon  the  same  principle,  which 
has  probably  prevailed  from  very  remote  times, 
when  the  shoals  of  pilchards  came  into  the 
Western  bays.  A  similar  system  prevailed  in 
one  of  the  industries  of  Somersetshire — the 
cheese- making  of  Cheddar;  for  which  Fuller 
has  the  characteristic  name  of  "Join-dairies." 
In  this  village  the  whole  population  were  cow- 
keepers.  All  united  in  manuring  the  common 
upon  which  their  cowb  fed,  and  each  brought 
his  milk  daily  to  a  common  room,  where  the 
quantity  was  measured  and  recorded.  The 
making  of  a  great  cheese  went  duly  forward; 
and  when  the  milk  belonging  to  a  poor  man 
who  kept  but  one  cow  was  sufficient,  he  received 
his  cheese.  The  rich  owner  of  many  cows  had 
his  return  earlier,  but  the  poor  man  was  sure 
of  his  just  share.  This  Cheddar  cheese  bore  a 
high  reputation,  and  sold  at  from  six  pence  to 
eight  pence  per  pound,  when  Cheshire  cheese 
sold  only  for  two  ponce.  In  the  rural  economy 
of  the  West  there  was  nothing  peculiar  but  the 
apple  growth.  It  was  especially  the  "Cider- 
land;"  and  the  apple  orchards  of  the  West 
have  increased  in  fruitfulness  as  they  have 
increased  in  number.  The  payment  by  the 
farmer  of  a  portion  of  his  labourer's  wages  in 
cider  is  perhaps  also  a  relic  of  an  ancient 
system,  which  appears  in  modern  days  to  have 
become  an  evil.  Other  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  this  district  have  passed  away.  "The 
Western  English,"  —  the  dialect  of  which  the 
genuine  characteristics  are  to  be  found  in  Robert 
of  (iloucester's  Chronicle,  has  left  no  very 
marked  traces.  The  Somersetshire  school-boy 
would  no  longer  read,  as  Defoe  heard,  the 
words  of  the  Canticles,  "I  have  put  off  my 
coat;  how  shall  I  put  it  on?  I  have  washed 
my  feet;  how  shall  1  defile  them?"  as,— "Chav 
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a  dofTd  my  coot;  how  shall  I  donn't?  Chav  a 
wash'd  my  veet;  bow  shall  I  moil'm?"  The  old 
tourist  found  the  "jouring"  dialect  prevail 
when  he  had  come  "that  length  from  London." 
Rapid  and  easy  communication  has  nearly 
nrept  away  all  such  peculiarities,  and  has  made 
the  Southern  Knglish  absorb  the  Western,  the 
Mercian,  the  Anglian,  and  the  Northumbrian. 

Leicestershire  had  the  reputation  of  producing 
the  largest  sheep  and  horses  in  England.  Some 
of  the  graziers  were  so  rich  that  they  had 
become  gentlemen.  Leicestershire  was  also  a  . 
manufacturing  county,  for  the  long  wool  of  its 
sheep  gave  rise  to  the  worsted  stocking-trade. 
In  the  tomn  of  Leicester  and  its  neighbouring 
towns  the  weaving  of  stockings  by  frames  bad 
become  the  general  employment.  "One  would 
scarce  think  it  possible,"  says  Defoe,  "that  so 
small  an  article  of  trade  could  employ  such 
multitudes  of  people  as  it  does."  The  wonder, 
no  doubt,  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  did  not  wear  stockings;  and 
hence  stocking-weaving  was  "  so  small  an  article 
of  trade."  At  Nottingham  and  Derby  he  saw 
the  same  industry  affording  general  employment 
for  labour  in  combination  with  machinery.  The 
stock ing-loom  of  William  Lee  had  been  invented 
in  1589,  but  in  1670  there  were  only  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  looms  in  the  kingdom,  and  these 
were  chiefly  employed  up  on  silk  stockings.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  there 
were  nine  thousand  looms.  In  the  Northern 
counties,  stockings  long  continued  to  be  made 
by  band.  At  Richmond,  and  also  in  Westmore- 
land, there  was  "a  market  for  woollen  and  yarn 
stockings,  which  they  make  very  coarse  and 
ordinary,  and  sell  accordingly.  Here  you  see 
great  and  small  a-knitting." 

The  lead  mines  of  the  High  Peak,  in  Derby- 
shire, were  workod  without  much  mechanical 
aid.  The  miner  descended  into  the  pit  by  a 
narrow  square  opening  called  a  "grove,"  in  the 
angles  of  which  pieces  of  wood  were  inserted. 
He  ascended  with  his  load  of  ore  in  the  same 
rude  fashion.  "We  saw,"  says  Defoe,  "the 
poor  wretch  working  and  heaving  himself  up 
gradually,  as  we  thought  with  difficulty.  He 
was  clothed  all  in  leather;  had  a  cap  of  the 
same  without  brims;  and  some  tools  in  a  little 
basket  which  he  drew  up  with  him.  Besides 
his  basket  of  tools,  he  brought  up  with  him 
about  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  weight  o! 
ore."  This  man,  who  could  not  express  himself 
intelligibly,  signified  through  an  interpreter  that 
he  was  at  work  sixty  fathoms  deep,  but  that 
there  were  five  other  men  of  his  party,  two  of 
whom  were  eleven  fathoms  deeper,  and  the  other 


three  fifteen  fathoms  deeper.  These  had  an 
easier  labour,  for  they  had  a  way  out  at  the 
side  of  a  hill.  Such  was  mining  in  days  before 
the  steam  engine.  The  lead  mines  have  always 
been  worked  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
silver,  for  the  extraction  of  which  modern 
chemistry  has  afforded  facilities.  In  1699,  one 
impediment  to  such  experiments  was  removed. 
By  a  Statute  of  Henry  IV.,  the  "multiplying" 
gold  and  silver  was  made  felony.  This  law, 
directed  against  the  alchemists,  made  the  attempt 
to  extract  gold  and  silver,  by  refining  metals, 
a  high  penal  offence;  and  men  of  "study,  in- 
dustry, and  learning,"  who  in  metallurgy  bad 
arrived  to  great  skill  and  perfection,  dare  not 
exercise  their  skill,  and  the  Act  was  therefore 
repealed.  The  Statute  Book  is  full  of  such 
examples  of  blind  legislation,  and  the  remedy 
seldom  comes  till  the  evil  has  become  insup- 
portable.   Another  instance  may  be  given. 

The  brine  springs  of  Cheshire  and  of  Worcester- 
shire had  been  producing  salt  from  time  im- 
memorial. On  all  parts  of  the  coast,  sea-water 
had  been  evaporated  for  salt,  from  days  pro- 
bably coeval  with  the  earliest  labour  of  the 
fisherman.  In  1670,  the  first  bed  of  rock-salt 
was  discovered  at  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire.  Defoe 
mentions  that  after  this  discovery  the  salt  of 
the  brine  springs  was  not  in  so  much  request. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
England  was  known  to  possess  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  material,  yet  the  manufacture  was 
so  imperfect,  that  the  only  salt  fit  for  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  was  imported.  There  was  no 
gabelle,  as  in  France,  to  prevent  the  free  con- 
sumption of  salt,  but  the  nauseous  taste,  and 
the  deleterious  effect,  of  the  common  salt  limited 
its  use.  Then  came  the  long  era  of  injudicious 
taxation.  A  duty  was  imposed  upon  salt  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.;  and  within  a  century 
it  was  increased  to  twelve  times  the  value  of 
the  article  taxed.  But  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  grasp  of  self-defeating  fiscal  rapacity.  The 
duty  was  raised  at  last  to  fifteen  shillings  a 
bushel,  or  forty  times  the  value  of  the  article 
taxed;  until  indignant  public  opinion  swept  it 
away  with  a  crowd  of  other  iniquitous  imposts. 

The  enormous  expenses  incurred  by  the  war 
with  France  were  met  partly  by  additional  or 
increased  taxes  and  partly  by  loans.  By  means 
of  the  latter  the  National  Debt,  including 
Terminable  Annuities,  was  raised  at  the  close  of 
Anne's  reign  to  the  sum  of  £52,145,863, 
itgainst  £16,394,702  at  its  commencement;  the 
mutual  ink-rest  amounting  to  £3,351,338.  Py 
a  species  of  financial  legerdemain  which  has 
always  been  extensively  practised  in  such  n  atters, 
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the  country  at  large  waa  made  to  contribute 
to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  holders  of  the 
funds,  by  means  of  bonuses  and  compound 
interest.  Thus,  when  in  1711,  £9,000,000  was 
raised  by  six  successive  lotteries,  (he  nominal 
stock  issued  was  £11,723,910;  bearing  interest 
at  six  percent. 

Among  the  taxes  levied  were  the  following: 
— sixpence  in  the  pound  on  stock  in  trade ;  three 
pence  on  money  at  iuterest;  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  land,  annuities,  pensions,  stipends, 
incomes,  fees,  perquisities,  and  profits  generally 
in  all  offices  and  professions;  duties  upon  hops, 
malt,  beer,  mum,  cyder,  perry,  wines,  vinegar, 
tobacco,  March,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  spices, 
pictures,  silks,  linens,  muslins,  calico,  soap, 
drugs,  coals,  cinders,  candles,  whalebone,  salt, 
paper,  hides,  vellum,  windows,  cards,  dice, 
hackney  chairs;  licences  to  hawkers  and  pedlars; 
increased  rates  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  stamp 
duties  on  a  variety  of  articles;  and  upon  "cer- 
tain printed  papers,  books,  and  pamphlets."  The 
numerous  imposts  of  which  these  recapitulated 
here  are  but  a  few,  are  comprised  in  two  of 
the  most  lengthy  Acts  in  the  Statute  Book, 
under  the  year  1711.  Those  taxes  which  came 
under  the  denomination  of  "new  Stamp  duties," 
were  to  remain  in  force  for  thirty-two  years 
from  August  1,  1712.  They  remained,  with 
various  large  additions  and  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  till 
public  opinion,  which  they  were  meant  to  hold 
in  check,  swept  them  away.  Moat  of  these, 
however,  were  granted  year  by  year,  although, 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  financial  in- 
genuity was  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  devising 
fresh  expedients  to  raise  money.  Prom  1702, 
to  1712,  the  land-tax  was  four  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  each  year,  and  half  that  sum 
for  the  remaining  two  years  of  the  reign.  Of 
the  Customs'  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
in  the  preceding  reign  for  a  limited  period  to 
meet  special  expenditure,  nearly  all  were  made 
perpetual  or  were  fixed  for  a  much  longer  term 
under  Anne;  and,  in  addition,  a  vast  number  of 
articles  used  in  manufactures  and  for  domestic 
purposes  were  made  to  bear  a  heavy  load  of 
taxation.  To  enumerate  these  would  be  to 
mention  nearly  every  commodity  of  trade  and 
nearly  every  necessity  of  daily  life.  These  taxes 
being  thus  imposed,  either  en  permanence  or  for 
a  prolonged  period,  continued  to  be  exacted  for 
generations,  long  after  the  inducing  circum- 
stances had  ceased  to  operate;  for  the  pertina- 
cious grasp  of  the  tax-collector  and  of  those 
who  subsist  upon  the  nation  at  large  is  ex- 
tremely slow  to  be  relaxed,  and  yields  only  to 


the  superior  force  of  an  enlightened  popular 
opinion. 

In  a  "  History  of  Taxes,"  published  in  1778, 
after  giving  in  detail  the  numerous  and  varied 
imposts  here  referred  to,  Cunningham  adds, — 
"Thus  we  have  at  last  made  an  end  of  our 
long  list  of  taxes,  which  were  subsisting  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign;  but  there  were 
several  others,  that,  like  noisome  meteors,  made 
their  appearance  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then 
vanished.  These  we  have  forborne  to  mention, 
because  we  believe  the  reader  will  be,  by  this 
time,  as  heartily  tired  of  reading,  as  we  are  of 
collecting  and  writing  such  a  disagreeable  scroll 
as  that  we  have  now  given.  Let  him  consider 
then  what  the  people  must  be  who  are  to  pay 
these  taxes,  and  on  account  of  these  taxes  made 
liable  to  an  infinite  number  of  pains,  penalties, 
and  hardships;  besides  being  in  many  cases 
deprived  of  that  which  is  the  glory  of  English- 
men, to  be  tried  by  God  and  their  country; 
and  sure  to  suffer  the  utmost  rigour  of  justice 
for  an  innocent  act  made  criminal  by  law,  if 
they  have  ever,  npon  any  occasion,  behaved 
like  a  free-born  Britain,  or  disobliged  a  revenue 
commissioner,  or  a  neighbouring  justice  of  peace: 
whereas,  if  they  have  behaved  like  what  place- 
men call  quiet  and  good  subjects,  they  may 
expect  what  mitigation  they  please,  which  these 
commissioners,  or  justices,  are  empowered  to 
grant." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Protective  Duties.  The  Fen-Country.  Birmingham. 
The  Potteries.  Manchester.  Liverpool.  York- 
shire. The  Northern  Coal-fields.  Incipient  In- 
ventions. Port  of  London.  Increase  in  Exports 
and  Shipping.  Bristol:  Hull:  Harvrich.  Agri- 
culture. The  Eastern  Counties.  Food  Supply 
of  London. 

a.d.  1702—1714. 
In  1699,  it  was  bitterly  complained  of,  that 
"the  unreasonable  and  indiscreet  preference  of 
India  manufactures,  especially  that  of  India 
silks  and  stuffs,  hath  almost  wholly  overthrown 
and  unhinged  the  profitable  and  necessary 
trade  of  silk  throwing  and  weaving."  The  cla- 
mour was  so  great  against  Indian  silks  and 
printed  cottons,  that  after  the  29th  of  September, 
1701,  the  wearing  of  wrought  silks  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Persia,  China,  or  East  India,  and  of 
all  calicoes  painted,  dyed,  or  stained  therein, 
was  absolutely  prohibited.  If  the  advocates  of 
prohibition  may  be  believed,  this  Statute  had 
the  effect  of  repeopling  Spitalfields,  "that  looked 
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before  like  a  deserted  place."  The  weavers  The  vast  surface  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  field 
went  blithely  to  work  ;  and  an  ingenious  expe-  around  Birmingham  was  then  scarcely  pene- 
riment  was  tried  to  furnish  thi-m  with  silk  spun  trated.  The  blaze  of  the  furnaces  that  now 
by  machinery.  Yet  the  wearers  of  silk  would  lights  up  the  country  for  miles,  was  then  a  very 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  home  manufacture,  feeble  illumination  from  the  few  works  where 
and  the  mercers  tried  to  palm  off  the  wares  of  j  iron  was  smelted  by  wood.  Birmingham,  before 
Bpitalfields  as  French  goods  illicitly  imported  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
B  shop  Berkeley,  with  the  enlarged  views  of  a  attempted  no  manufactures  in  brass ;  and  the 
philosopher,  saw  the  reason  of  this  preference;  greater  part  of  that  wonderful  variety  of  industry 
and,  when  clandestine  importation  went  on  to  a  which  has  given  Berkeley's  "small  town"  a 
great  extent,  in  spite  of  all  Custom  House  vigil-  |  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  souls, 
ance,  asked  "whether  France  and  Flanders  '.  was  quite  unattempted.  The  great  prosperity 
could  have  drawn  so  much  money  from  England  '  of  Birmingham  belongs  even  to  a  much  later 
for  figured  silks,  lace,  and  tapestry,  if  they  had  period  than  that  in  which  Burke  called  it  "the 
not  had  Academics  for  Design?"  England  '  toy-shop  of  Europe."  It  was  always  employed 
would  have  remained  till  this  day  inferior  in  |  at  work  more  important  than  toy-making.  It 


design  and  in  every  other  quality  of  the  silk 
manufacture,  had  not  a  great  statesman,  who 
was  denounced  as  "a  hard  hearted  political 
economist,"  made  a  partial  beginning  of  that 
system  of  free  trade  which  has  raised  this  par- 
ticular manufacture,  as  it  has  raised  so  many 
others,  to  so  high  an  eminence. 

Defoe  looked  upon  the  fen-country, — the 
"often  drowned  country" — whose  very  ditches 


supplied  England  and  its  settlements  with  many 
articles  of  convenience  and  utility,  before  it 
became  famous  through  the  world  for  those 
manifold  products  of  ingenuity  and  taste  which 
no  nation  can  rival. 

In  that  district  of  North  Staffordshire  known 
as  "the  Potteries,"  there  was  at  Burslem  a 
manufacture  of  common  cooking  ware.  It  had 
been  discovered  that  the  brown-ware  could  bo 


were   navigable,  and  whose   inhabitants    went   glazed   with    salt,    instead  of  with  pulverised 


from  town  to  town  in  boats.  Here  he  heard  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  bittern,  and  saw  the  decoys 
for  wild-fowl,  which  were  "taken  in  incredible 
quantities"  for  the  London  Market.  The  bittern 
no  longer  shakes  "the  sounding  marsh ;"  the 
decoys  have  been  swept  away  to  yield  a  better 
supply  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  drainage  of  the 
Fens  was  in  progress  when  Defoe  wrote ;  and 
there  were  large  outlays  of  capital  upon  this  great 
undertaking.  But,  "notwithstanding  all  that 
hands  could  do,  or  art  contrive,  yet  sometimes 
the  waters  do  still  prevail ;  the  banks  break, 
and  whole  levels  are  overflowed  together."  The 
work  which  the  Romans  began;  which  the  skil- 
ful monks  of  the  Middle  Ages  continued;  which 
spirited  adventurers  undertook  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  until  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
rapacity  of  an  unwise  government  and  the  sub- 
sequent troubled  times ;  which  were  set  on  foot 
again  in  1668;  and  which  formed  an  especial 


lead-ore;  and  thus  Burslem,  in  1700,  had 
t  wenty-two  glazing  ovens.  This  district  abounded 
in  clays  fit  for  earthenware;  but  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing the  finer  sorts  was  then  unknown.  These 
clays  were  prepared  and  dried  in  the  sun;  and 
the  coarse  porous  ware  thus  produced  was  called 
"  butter-ware,"  from  its  property  of  keeping 
butter  cool.  Burslem  was  marked  in  the  maps 
as  the  "Butter  Pottery."  About  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  superior  clays  were  introduced; 
and  n  ware  was  manufactured  in  small  quantities. 
Nevertheless  the  coarse  white  ware  of  Holland, 
known  as  "Delft,"  was  a  luxury  for  the  rich. 
The  wooden  trencher  was  the  plate  of  the  cottager 
and  the  small  tradesman.  Any  approach  to  a 
home  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  far  distant 
The  East  India  Company  imported  ornamented 
ware  known  as  "China,"  for  which  the  intro- 
duction  of  Tea  created  a  demand.  The  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  passed  before 


subject  of  legislation  in  1697, — has  since  that  Josiah  Wedgewood  brought  his  science  and 
time  6teadily  gone  forward,  until  many  thou-  taste  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware;  and 
sauds  of  acres  have  been  reclaimed  and  made   finally   produced   specimens  as  admirable  for 


rich  and  fertile. 

Under  the  encouragement  given  by  William  III. 
Birmingham  began  to  make  fire  arms ;  hut  how 
insufficient  at  that  period  was  the  home  pro- 
duction of  iron  articles  may  be  judged  from  the 
table  of  duties  on  imports,  in  which  occur  iron 
pots,  barks  for  chimneys,  frying  pans,  and  anvils. 


their   beauty   of  design  as  for  their  general 

utility. 

Manchester,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL,  was  reckoued  to  contain  six  thou- 
sand people.  Fifty  years  later  its  population 
whs  estimated  at  fifty  thousand;  but  this  esti- 
mate included  "the  suburb,  or  village,  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  Bridge."  There  were  no  very 
precise  data  for  this  estimate,  beyond  the  mani- 
fest increase  of  buildings  and  of  trade,  and  the 
incrense  of  inhabitants  having  demanded  a  new 
church.  "If  this  calculation  be  just,  as  I 
believe  it  really  is,"  writes  Defoe,  "you  have 
here  an  open  village,  which  is  grealer  and  more 
populous  than  most  cities  in  England  :  neither 
York,  Lincoln,  Chester,  Salisbury,  Winchester, 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  no,  nor  Norwich  itself, 


"on  the  shoulders  of  some  Lancashire  clown, 
who  comes  knee-deep  to  the  boats  side  to  trnss 
you  up."  Liverpool,  at  the  date  of  the  Revo- 
lution, had  no  proper  harbour,  and  no  quay. 
The  trading  ships  lay  in  the  offing,  and  their 
cargoes  were  transported  in  boats.  In  1700, 
Liverpool  had  built  a  Dock;  and  "the  like  of 
this  Dock  was  not  to  be  seen  in  any  place  of 
England,  London  excepted."  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century   the  rapid 


can  come  up  to  it."  The  social  condition  of  progress  of  Liverpool  may  be  dated.  In  1709, 
Manchester,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cer-  it  had  eighty-four  ships,  and  nine  hundred 
tury,  was  very  primitive.  Its  manufactures  of  j  sailors.  Its  customs  soon  became  next  in 
fustian,  girth  web,  ticking,  and  tapes,  were  ,  amount  to  those  of  Bristol,  which  was  only 
carried  on  by  small  masters,  who  had  appren-  J  exceeded  by  London.  Its  warehouses  were 
ticca  residing  in  their  houses.  These  lads  were  filled  with  tobacco  and  sugar  from  the  Plan- 
employed  in  the  servile  offices  of  turning  the  j  tations.  Thus  Liverpool  went  on  increasing, 
warping  mills,  and  carrying  packages  from  place  |  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until,  in  1861,  it 
to  place.  The  master  and  his  young  men  i  numbered  443,938  inhabitants;  and  in  the  same 
breakfasted  together  upon  water  puttage,  boiled  j  year  3196,  vessels  were  registered  as  belonging 
thick;"  and  a  bowl  of  milk  stood  upon  the  j  to  the  port,  with  1,098,078  tonnage;  while  the 
table,  into  which  all  dipped  their  spoons.  To  British  and  Foreign  vessels  entering  the  port 
every  town  the  fustians  and  "small  things  called  numbered  13,864,  and  those  leaving  the  port 
'Manchester-ware,'"  were  borne  by  pack  horses,  numbered  16,033.  When  the  detestable  Slave 
"the  Manchester  men  being,  saving  their  wealth,  Trade  was  abolished  the  ruin  of  Liverpool  was 
a  kind  of  pedlars  who  carry  their  goods  them-  predicted.  It  had  been  engaged  in  that  traffic 
selves  to  the  county-shopkeepers  everywhere."  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
The  perils  of  their  journeys  were  not  trilling :  and  it  strove  to  rival  Bristol  in  the  extent  of 
"The  horse  is  driven  away  by  some  sudden  the  iniquity.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
flood,  or  falls  down  in  the  water  and  spoils  the  that  in  this  matter  the  heart  of  trading  Eng- 
goods."  Manchester  had  few  rival  neighbours  laud  was  long  hardened.  The  merchants  of 
in  its  trade  of  fustians  and  dimities,  in  which  a   Lyme,  in  1700,  petitioned  Parliament  against 


little  hand-spun  cotton  was  used.  Towns  such 
as  Bolton,  to  which  "the  cotton  manufacture 
had  reached,"  did  uot  presume  to  compete  with 


the  apprehended  monopoly  of  the  African  Com- 
pany ;  and  prayed  "  to  be  allowed  to  trade  to 
the  Plantations,  and  kidnap  on  the  coast  of 


the  warping- mills  and  looms,  "which  work  1  Africa." 
twenty-four  laces  at  a  time;"  as  is  recorded  The  great  woollen  manufacture,  chiefly  of  the 
with  wondering  commendation.  At  Bury,  the  stuffs  known  as  Yorkshire  Kerseys,  had  raised 
cotton  manufacture  ended,  and  the  coarse  five  centres  of  this  manufacture,  which  were 
woollen  manufacture  began.  At  Preston,  the  known  as  "clothing  towns;" — Bradford,  Huddcrs- 
tourist  had  "come  beyond  the  trading  part  of  |  field ,    Wakefield,    Halifax,   and  Leeds.  The 


the  country."  This  gay  town,  known  as  "Proud 
Preston,"  was   full  of  attomies,  proctors  and 


inhabitants  of  these  five  towns  now  form  a 
fifth   of  the   who!.-  population   of  Yorkshire. 


notaries.  Between  the  trading  towns  there  was  J  They  were  then  small  places,  though  full  of 
very  imperfect  communication ;  and  until  the  1  busy  and  enterprising  dealers.  It  is  noted  as  a 
Mersey,  the  Irwell,  and  other  rivers  were  made   remarkable  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  com. 


navigable,  and  until  the  development  of  the 
canal  system  by  Brindley  later  in  the  century, 


merce  of  this  district,  that  a  cross- post  had 
been  established  to  connect  the  West  of  Eng- 


land carr.age  was  an  important  addition  to  the  ;  land  with  the  North,  which  post  began  at 
coBt  of  exported  and  imported  goods.  !  Plymouth  and  ended  at  Hull.    Defoe  followed 

The  traveller  entering  Lancashire  from  the   the  course  of  this  post-road  from  Liverpool  to 


Western  point  of  the  country,  had  to  be  ferried 
over  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  Instead  of  find- 
ing steamerB  and  magnificent  landing  places 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the 
tide,  the  traveller  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  having 
reached  the  flat  shore  in  the  ferry,  was  carried 


Bury,  and  thence  to  Halifax.  There  are  few 
things  in  the  books  of  the  modern  tourist  that 
can  compare  with  his  life-like  picture  of  this 
eounty  ;  then  in  some  parts  almost  inaccessible, 
but  now  covered  with  a  web  of  railways,  more 
complicated  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
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island.  It  was  the  end  of  August.  The  snow, 
even  then  lying  on  the  hills,  appeared  alarm  in  ir. 
At  Rochdale  the  travellers  were  offered  a  guide, 
but  they  apprehended  no  danger,  and  went  on, 
satisfied  with  a  description  of  the  land-marks. 
They  ascended  Blackstone  Edge  amidst  a  snow 


ably  in  excess  of  the  entire  population  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  vast  expansion 
of  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  may  be 
dated,  in  great  part,  from  a  Private  Bill  of 
the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 


In  the  valley  they  had  to  cross  a  brook  knee- 
deep.  Again  they  had  to  mount  a  hill,  and 
again  to  cross  a  stream  ;  and  in  a  journey  of 
eight  miles  they  repeated  this  labour  eight 
times,  much  to  their  discontent.  Defoe  has  left 
a  charming  sketch  of  the  local  industry.  As  he 
approached  nearer  to  Halifax,  the  houses  were 
closer  together  in  every  bottom  and  on  every 
hill-side.  After  the  third  hill  was  passed,  the 
country  became  one  continuous  village,  though 
every  way  mountainous;  and  as  the  day  cleared 
up,  he  could  see  at  every  house  a  tenter,  and 
on  almost  every  tenter  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Every  house  had  its 
little  rill,  conveyed  in  gutters  from  the  springs 
above,  and  on  the  heights  there  was  coal,  so 
that  the  great  necessaries  of  the  manufacture 
were  close  at  hand.  In  every  house  the  women 
were  carding  and  spinning.  The  men  wen- 
busily  engaged;  some  at  the  loom,  some  at  the 
dying-vat.  Not  an  idle  person  was  to  be  seen. 
The  corn  of  this  region  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  great  clothing  district  was  supplied  from 
the  East  Riding,  and  from  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire.  In  the  autumn  the  markets 
tor  black  cattle  were  "prodigiously  thronged," 
for  the  clothiers  then  bought  as  many  oxen  as 
would  serve  their  families  for  the  whole  year; 
salted,  and  hung  up  in  the  smoke  to  dry. 

The  tourist  whom  we  are  following  in  his 
observant  course,  says  that  from  Durham  to 
Newcastle  the  mountains  of  coal  lying  at  the 
mouth  of  numerous  pits  gave  a  "view  of  the 
unexhausted  store  which  supplies  not  only 
London  but  all  the  South  part  of  England. 
The  people  of  London,  when  they  see  the  pro- 
digious fleets  of  ships  which  come  constantly  in 
with  coal  for  that  incr<  asing  city,  wonder  whence 
they  come,  and  that  they  do  not  bring  the 
whole  country  away."  The  quantity  of  coal 
brought  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  Lon- 
don, in  1861,  was  nearly  five  millions  and  a 
quarter  tons,  or  eighteen  times  the  amount 
required  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  entire  amount  raised  was  nearly 
eighty-four  millions.  The  trade  and  the  other 
industries  of  the  towns  of  Newcastle,  Tyne- 
mouth,  Gateshead,  South  Shields,  and  Sun- 
derland, have  raised  up  a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  being  consider- 


6torm,  but  the  way  down  was  very  frightful,  j  entitled, — "An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 

a  New  Invention  of  Thomas  Savery,  for  raising 
Water,  and  occasioning  Motion  in  all  sorts  of 
Mill-Work,  by  the  impellant  force  of  Fire." 
To  Savery  belongs  the  merit  of  producing;  a 
vacuum  by  the  condensation  of  steam.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  Ro^er  North  describes  the 
admiration  of  hia  brother  at  the  ingenuity  of 
the  coal-workers  of  Newcastle,  whose  "manner 
of  carriage  was,  by  laying  rails  of  timber,  from 
the  colliery  down  to  the  river,  exactly  straight 
and  parallel;  and  bulky  carts  are  made  with 
four  rowlets  fitting  these  rails ;  whereby  the 
carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will  draw 
four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals;  and  is  an  im- 
mense benefit  lo  the  coal-merchant." 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  London,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  incon- 
siderable as  it  was  when  compared  with  the 
gigantic  operations  of  the  present  time,  must 
have  been  sufficiently  imposing  to  the  foreigner, 
and  even  to  those  who  habitually  looked  upon 
it.  The  magnificent  docks  of  the  Thames  belong 
to  the  present  century ;  only  one  small  dock 
belonged  to  this  earlier  period.  But  the  Pool 
was  crowded  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and 
Anne,  with  colliers  and  coal  barges,  waiting  to 
deliver  their  cargoes  at  numerous  private  wharfs. 
Billingsgate,  in  1699,  was  made  a  free  market 
for  the  sale  of  fish ;  and  the  fishermen  of  little 
vessels  that  now  came  with  every  tide  laden 
with  mackerel  and  soles,  with  lobsters  and 
oysters,  were  no  longer  compelled  to  sell  exclu- 
sively to  the  fishmongers,  but  were  free  to 
supply  the  street  hawkers.  At  three  o'clock  in 
Summer,  and  at  five  in  Winter,  this  famous 
market  was  opened.  The  disputes  of  fishers 
ami  costermongers  produced  that  coarse  variety 
of  language  generally  known  as  "Billingsgate." 
More  speculative  commercial  operations  were 
going  forward  in  the  port  of  London  than  those 
connected  with  the  supply  of  grain,  or  coal,  or 
fish.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  from  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  death  of 
Anne,  there  had  been  only  four  years  and-a- 
half  of  peace.  To  the  ordinary  sea  risks  at  a 
time  when  marine  insurance  was  little  resorted 
to,  was  added  that  of  capture  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  that  not  infrequently  in  the  English 
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Channel.  Nevertheless,  although  during  tho 
long  war  in  the  reigu  of  William,  the  tonnage 
of  English  shipping  had  declined  by  more  than 
half  its  previous  amount,  immediately  after 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  the  commerce 
of  the  country  took  a  sudden  spring ;  and 
although  the  war  was  renewed,  in  1702,  it  went 
on  for  the  most  part  increasing  during  the  reign 
of  Anne.  It  appears  that  the  estimated  value 
of  exports  had  beeii  reduced,  by  the  yt-ar  1705, 
to  £5,308,966;  but  from  this  point  of  greatest 
depression  the  foreign  trade  gradually  so  far 
recovered,  that,  in  1709,  the  value  of  exports 
to  all  countries  had  risen  to  £5,913,357 ;  in 
1711,  to  £5,962,988;  and,  in  1712,  when  hostil- 
ities had  nearly  ceased,  except  in  name,  to 
£6,868,8-10.  In  the  three  years  that  immedi- 
ately followed  the  war,  the  average  amount  was 
£7,696,573  ;  or  nearly  a  million  sterling  beyond 
their  amount  during  the  preceding  peace.  In 
another  respect  the  foreign  trade  had  now 
become  more  advantageous,  for  the  tonnage  of 
the  ships  annually  cleared  outwards  ito  the 
average  of  the  years  1699,  1700,  and  1701  had 
been  337,328  tons,  and  in  the  years  1713,  1714, 
and  1715,  the  average  was  418,001  ions;  but 
the  native  shipping  employed  in  foreign  trade 
bad  increased  in  this  interval  from  293,703  to 
421,431  tons. 

Bristol  is  characterised  as  "the  greatest,  the 
richest,  and  the  best  port  of  trade  in  Great 
Britain;  London  only  excepted;"  but  while  its 
merchants  carried  on  a  large  and  lucrative 
business,  there  were  two  great  inconveniences, 
arising  from  the  "situation  of  the  city  and  the 
tenacious  folly  of  its  inhabitants;  who  by  the 
general  infatuation,  the  pretence  of  freedoms 
and  privileges,  that  corporation-tyranny,  which 
prefents  the  flourishing  and  increase  of  many 
a  good  town  in  England,  continue  obstinately 
to  forbid  any,  who  are  not  subject  of  their  city 
sovereignty,  (that  is  to  say,  freemen,)  to  trade 
within  the  chain  of  their  own  liberties;  were  it 
not  for  this  the  city  of  Bristol,  would  before 
now,  have  swelled  and  increased  in  buildings 
and  inhabitants,  perhaps  to  double  the  magni- 
tude it  was  formerly  of." 

Hull  was  a  prosperous  port,  although  it  pos- 
sessed no  dock  until  1788.  The  woollens  of 
the  West  Hiding,  the  hardwares  of  Sheffield, 
the  lead  of  Derbyshire,  and  large  quantities  of 
com  were  thence  carried  to  London  and 
exported  to  the  Continent;  but  the  Greenland 
trade  had  nearly  departed. 

Harwich  was  a  port  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion and  wealth,  as  being  the  station  for  the 
packet    boats  between    England    and  Holland. 


The  harbour  is  describe  !  as  of  vast  extent,  "for, 
as  two  rivers  empty  themselves  here,  viz.,  Stour 
from  Manningtree,  and  the  Orwell  from  Ips- 
wich; the  channels  of  both  are  large  and  deep, 
and  safe  for  all  weathers  j  so  where  they  join 
they  make  a  large  bay  or  road,  able  to  receive 
the  biggest  ships;  aud  the  greatest  number  that 
ever  the  world  saw  together ;  I  mean,  Ships  of 
War.  In  the  old  Dutch  war,  great  use  has 
been  made  of  this  harbour;  and  I  have  known 
that  there  has  been  one  hundred  sail  of  Men  of 
War  and  their  attendants,  and  between  three 
and  four  hundred  sail  of  Collier  Ships,  all  in 
the  harbour  at  a  time,  and  yet  none  of  them 
crowding,  or  riding  in  danger  of  one  another." 

In  the  reigu  of  Anne  the  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation  in  England  and  Wales  was 
very  little  more  than  in  the  reign  of  .lames  I. 
One  solitary  Enclosure  Act  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  two  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Field  turnips  were  cultivated  in  King 
William's  time;  but  their  cultivation  was  not 
encouraged  till  the  time  of  George  II.  The 
cultivation  of  clover  was  advocated  before  the 
Revolution;  but  the  peculiar  value  of  greeti  crops 
was  little  understood.  The  alternate  system  of 
husbandry — the  growth  of  turnips  or  clover 
after  a  corn  crop — was  recommended  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but  the  old 
system  of  fallows,  by  which  half  of  the  cultivated 
land  always  lay  idle,  was  steadily  adhered  to 
until  recent  times.  The  horse-hoeing  husbandry 
of  Jethro  Tull  was  considered  only  as  a  costly 
experiment  which  had  ruined  its  originator. 
The  value  of  manure  was  little,  understood  by 
the  improvident  farmer,  and  even  the  system  of 
folding  sheep  upon  ploughed  lands  is  mentioned 
as  "  a  new  method  of  husbandry,"  practised  in 
the  South-  Western  counties,  an  i  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  farmers  in  other 
districts.  Improvement  in  the  breeds  of  cattle 
was  not  attempted  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1710,  Davenant  estimated 
the  average  nett  weight  of  the  cattle  sold  at 
Smithfield  at  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
Their  average  nett  weight  a  century  later  was 
eight  hundred  pounds.  The  sheep  of  1710, 
weighed  twenty-eight  pounds.  The  sheep  of 
1810,  weighed  eighty  pounds.  Without  the 
alternate  system  of  husbandry,  neither  the  ox 
nor  the  sheep  could  be  supported  through  the 
winter,  or  adequately  fattened  at  any  time,  except 
in  low  meadows  and  marshes. 

The  Eastern  Counties  were  noted  for  their 
rich  com  and  pasture-lauds,  and  immense  flocks 
of  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  on  the  fertile  mea- 
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dows.  Stnrbridge  Fair,  near  Cambridge,  lasted 
for  a  month  immediately  after  harvest-time,  and 
was  the  resort  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Half-a-uiillion  head  of  stock  usually 
changed  owners  at  this  fair.  Chelmsford  was 
noted  for  its  two  great  markets  every  week,  and 
other  towns  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  ami  Norfolk 
were  also  the  busy  centres  of  trade.  The  last- 
named  county  was  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
manufacturing,  and  it  is  characterized  by  Defoe 
as  baring  "a  face  of  diligence;  the  vast  manti- 


from  all  the  East  side  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  of 
whom  'tis  frequent  now  to  meet  droves,  with 
a  thousand,  sometimes  two  thousand,  in  a 
drove.  They  b«i:in  to  drive  them  generally  in 
August,  by  which  time  the  harvest  is  almost 
oyer,  and  the  geese  may  feed  in  the  stubbles  as 
they  go.  Thus  they  hold  on  to  the  end  of 
October,  when  the  roads  begin  to  be  too  stiff 
and  deep  for  their  broad  feet  and  short  legs  to 
march  in.  Besides  these  methods  of  driving 
these  creatures  on  foot,  they  have  of  late  also 


factures  carried  on  by  the  Norwich  weavers  I  invented  a  new  method  of  carriage,  being  carts 
employ  all  the  country  round  in  spinning  yarn  formed  on  purpose,  with  four  stories  or  stages, 
for  them  ;  besides  many  thousands  of  packs  of  '  to  put  the  creatures  in,  one  above  another,  by 
yarn  which  they  receive  from  other  countries  which  invention  one  cart  will  carry  a  very  great 
.Put  it  all  together,  the  county  has  the  most    number;  and  for  the  smoother  going,  they  drive 


people  in  the  least  tract  of  land  of  any  county 
in  England  except  about  London,  and  Exeter, 
and  the  West  Riding." 

Suffolk  is  spoken  of  as  "particularly  famous 


with  two  horses-a-breast,  like  a  coach,  so 
quartering  the  road  for  the  ease  of  the  gentry 
that  thus  ride ;  changing  horses  they  travel 
ni^ht  and  day,  so  that  they  bring  the  fowls 


for  furnishing  the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  seventy,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  miles  in  two 
counties  round,  with  turkeys;  and  that  'tis  .lays  and  one  night:  the  horses  in  this  new- 
thought,  there  are  more  turkeys  bred  in  this  fashioned  voiture  go  two  a-breast,  as  above, 
county,  ami  the  part  of  Norfolk  that  adjoins  to  I  but  no  perch  below  as  in  a  coach,  but  they  are 
it,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  England,  especially  fastened  together  by  a  piece  of  wood  lyim; 
for  sale;  tho'  this  may  be  reckoned,  as  I  say  1  cross-wise  upon  their  necks,  by  which  they  are 
above,  but  a  trifling  thing  to  take  notice  of  in  kept  even  and  together,  and  the  driver  sits  on 
these  remarks ;  yet,  as  1  have  hinted,  that  1  '  the  top  of  the  cart,  like  as  in  the  public  car- 
shall  observe,  how  London  is  in  general  sup-  riages  for  the  army.  In  this  manner  they  hurry 
plied  with  all  its  provisions  from  the  whole  body  away  the  creatures  alive,  and  infinite  numbers 
of  the  nation,  and  how  every  part  of  the  island    are  thus  carried  to  London  every  year." 


is  engaged  in  some  degree  or  other  of  that  supply  ; 
on  this  account  I  could  not  omit  it ;  nor  will 
it  be  found  so  inconsiderable  an  article  as  some 
may  imagine,  if  this  be  true  which  I  received 
an  account  of. from  a  person  living  on  the  place, 
viz.,  that  they  have  counted  three  hundred 
droves  of  turkeys  (for  they  drive  them  all  in 
droves  on  foot)  pass  in  one  season  over  Strat- 
ford Bridge  on  the  road  to  London.  These 
droves,  as  they  say,  generally  contain  from  three 
hundred  to  a  thousand  each  drove;  so  that  one 
may  suppose  them  to  contain  five  hundred  one 
with  another,  which  is  150,000  in  all;  and  yet 
this  is  one  of  the  least  passages,  the  numbers 
which  travel  by  Newmarket  Heath,  and  the 
open  country  and  the  Forest;  and  also  the 
numbers  that  come  by  Sudbury  and  Clare  being 
many  more.  For  the  further  supplies  of  the 
market  of  London  with  poultry,  of  which  these 
countries  particularly  abound,  they  have  within 
these  few  years  found  it  practicable  to  make 
the  geese  travel  on  foot  too,  as  well  as  the  tur- 
keys and  a  prodigious  number  are  brought  up 
to  London  in  droves  from  the  farthest  parts  of 
Norfolk,  even  from  the  F  en-country,  about  Lynn, 


In  the  same  way  is  described  how  the  varied 
and  constantly  increasing  supplies  were  furnished 
to  the  metropolis,  which  even  theu  awakened 
some  concern  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  what  were  deemed  to  be 
manageable  limits. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
The  «  r>Uhr"  and  "  Spectator:'  Addison.  Steele. 
Su-ifl.  Dress  of  the  time.  Extravagant  attire 
anil  J/rnd-dresses.  Ridiculed  by  the  Essayists. 
/Jr.nrription  of  a  Beau.  Education.  Life  of  a 
Fashionable  Lady. 

A.n.  1702—1714. 
Ou  the  twelfth  of  April,  1709.  Steele  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  small  folio  half- 
sheet  of  four  columns,  issued  thrice  a  week,  at 
the  price  of  a  penuy,  containing  a  short  essay 
or  disquisition  upon  some  topic  connected  with 
the  dress,  behaviour,  morality,  and  amusements 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  half-sheet  was  devoted 


to  news  and  general  information.    This  kind  of 
Dowuhaui,  Wisbeauh,  and  the  Washes;  as  also  i  semi-didactic  newspaper  was  chiefly  written  by 
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it*  first  projector,  under  the  pseudonym  of  parts  of  England  to  whom  he  could  look  for 
Isaac  Bickers! uff,  and  was  entitled  "The  Tatler."  information.  Ai  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
The  essays,  which  formed  its  prominent  feature,  Stamford  and  Norwich  were  the  ouly  towus  that 
were  distinguished  by  ease,  unaffected  good-  had  their  especial  papers,  from  which  he  could 
nature,  and  a  fluent,  though  not  always  very  [  transfer  meagre  paragraphs  about  a  murder  or 
correct,  style;  and  the  work  met  with  so  much  I  an  execution;  and  the  whole  of  Scotland  and 
success  that  no  morning  tea-table  was  without  Ireland  had  as  little  intelligence  to  furnish  to 
this  indispensable  accompaniment.  It  professed  j  the  London  journalist  as  had  the  American 
to  teach  "politic  persons  what  to  think; "  and,  |  colonies;  and  so  the  coffee-house,  with  its 
"moreover,  to  have  something  which  may  be  rumours  about  public  events,  became  the  "staple 
of  entertainment  to  the  fair  sex,"  in  honour  of  |  «f  news,"  aud  the  discreet  rejiorter  always  pre- 
wlioin  the  title  of  "Tutler"  was  chosen.  Further  i  faced  his  information  with  "We  hear,"— "  It 
it  was  said,  "forasmuch  as  this  globe  is  not  ,  is  said." — "There  is  a  talk," — "They  continue 
trodden  upon  by  mere  drudges  of  business  ouly,  to  say,"  &c.  "The  Tatler"  continued  its  caieer 
but  that  men  of  spirit  and  genius  are  justly  to  till  January  2,  1711,  when  it  amounted  to  two 
be  esteemed  as  considerable  agents  in  it,  we  hundred  and  seventy-one  numbers.  It  was  then 
shall  not  upon  a  dearth  of  news  present  you  :  transformed  or  remodelled  into  a  similar  publica- 
tion, still  more  famous  in  English  literature, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Spectator."  In  the 
composition  of  "The  Tatler"  Steele  had  received 
the  occasional  assistance  of  Addison;  but  in 
its  successor  the  latter  took  a  much  more  active 
part,  contributing  all  the  papers  marked  with 
any  oue  of  the  letters  composing  the  word 
"Clio." 

Joseph  Addison  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
and  was  born  on  May  1,  1672.  At  the  Charter- 
House  School  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Steele,  and  while  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
he  formed  political  and  literary  connexions  which 
afterwards  proved  of  great  social  advantage. 
Addison  is  better  known  as  a  writer  than  as  a 
Commissioner  of  Appeals  or  as  a  Secretary  of 
State;  and  as  a  writer  he  is  better  known  for 
his  charming  Essays  than  as  the  author  of 
"The  Compaign,"  or  of  "Cato."    The  "Spec- 


with  musty  foreign  edicts,  or  dull  proclamations, 
but  shall  divide  our  relation  of  the  passages 
which  occur  in  action  or  discourse  throughout 
this  town,  us  well  as  elsewhere,  under  such 
dates  of  places  as  may  prepare  you  for  the 
matter  you  are  to  expect,  in  the  following 
manner:  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure, 
aud    entertainments  shall  be   under  the  article 

of  'White's  Chocolate-boats ; '  poetry,  under 

that  of  'Will's  Coffee-house;'  learning  under 
the  title  of  'Grecian;'  foreign  and  domestic 
news  you  will  have  from  'St.  James's  Coffee- 
house;' and  what  else  1  shall  ou  any  other 
subject  offer,  shall  be  dated  from  my  own 
apartment."  The  reason  of  these  devices  is 
obvious.  The  ingenious  editor  desired  to  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  Iub  official  appoint- 
ment as  Gazetteer,  to  produce  something  like  a 
newspaper;  but  the  man  of  wit  would  also  aim 


at  something  better  thau    the   conductors  of  tator"  appeared  on  the  first  of  March,  1711, 


ordinary  newspapers  aimed  at,  of  which  one  of 
their  fraternity  said, — "We  read  more  of  our 
affairs  in  the  Dutch  papers  than  in  any  of  our 
owu." 

The  real  uews-writer  was  surrounded  with  a 
hundred  difficulties  and  perils.  The  "Tatler 
pretended  that  he  was  obliged  to  keep  "an 
ingenious  man"  to  go  daily  to  the  coffee-houses 
to  gather  intelligence;  and  no  doubt  such  was 
the  mode  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  news 
of  the  "Observator,"  of  the  "Postboy,"  of  the 
"  Flying  Post,"  aud  of  the  "News  Letter,"  was 
concocted.  The  news-writer  was  shut  out  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament;  be  never  went  into 
the  Law-courts,  for,  except  on  great  occasions, 
the  people  took  no  interest  in  their  proceedings; 
he  ran  extreme  risk  in  giving  any  political 
news,  for  the  "publisher  of  false  news"  was  a 
person  for  whom  the  pillory  was  an  especial 


aud  was  continued  till  December  6,  1712.  It 
was  followed  by  the  "Guardian,"  of  which  the 
first  number  was  published  ou  the  12th  of  March, 
and  the  one  huudred  and  seventy-fifth  and  last 
on  the  first  of  October,  1713;  and  in  this  also 
Addison's  pen  was  actively  employed.  On  the 
18th  of  June,  171-1,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  a  continuation  of  the  "  Spectator,"  in  which 
Addison  also  assiste  I  till  its  termination  on  the 
20th  of  December  in  the  same  year;  and  on 
December  23,  1715,  soon  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  commenced  a  periodical 
entitled  "The  Freeholder,"  which  he  continued 
without  assistance  at  the  rate  of  two  papers 
a-weck,  till  the  2yth  of  June  in  the  following 
year. 

Looking  at  the  united  labours  of  Steele  and 
Addison  as  a  whole,  we  are  astonished  not  only 
at  the  variety  of  their  productions,  but  at  the 


terror;  and  he  had  no  correspondents  in  distant  i  continuity  of  their  periodical  contributions  from 
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the  Spring  of  1709,  to  the  Autumn  of  1713, 
with  very  slight  cessation.  What  a  void  did 
these  two  associates  fill  op,  when  they  opened 
the  fountains  of  their  teaming,  experience, 
humour,  and  imagination,  to  delight  a  people 
who  had  almost  forgotten  the  noble  literature  of 
a  century  earlier,  and  had  very  little  to  attract 
them,  and  less  to  improve,  in  the  literature  of 
their  own  time!  From  the  publication  of  the 
"Tatter,"  "Spectator,"  and  "Guardian,"  may 
be  dated  the  general  taste  for  reading  which 
has  gradually  spread  throughout  the  land.  The 
poet*  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  of  that  of  the 


JOSEPH  ,\l»l»ISON. 


first  George,  occupy  the  most  considerable  space 
in  the  literary  history  of  those  times.  One  half 
of  Johnson's  "Lives"  is  devoted  to  criticisms 
upon  the  works  of  those  who  flourished  in  this 
period.  Of  that  "  body  of  English  poetry  "  which 
the  booksellers  had  determined  to  publish,  and 
for  which  Johnson  wrote  these  "Lives"  as  a 
series  of  prefaces,  how  much  that  belongs  to 
this  Augustan  age  is  worth  looking  at,  except 
for  the  gratification  of  a  literary  curiosity  to 
know  what  was  be-praised  and  be-pensioncd  in 
those  halcyon  days?  Of  these  thirty  "heirs  of 
fame,"  who  occupy  about  seven  hundred  pages 
of  Johnson's  biographies,  there  are  only  a  few 
whom  the  world  has  not  very  "willingly  let 
die."  Rowe,  Prior,  Congreve,  Gay,  are  still 
talked  about.  Addison  and  Swift  are  read  for 
their  prose. 

In  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
literary  greatness  of  Addison  probably  stood 
upon  somewhat  different  grounds  from  those 
upon  which  it  is  now  usually  placed.  In  his 
own  day  he  was  looked  upou  as  a  dramatist  | 


and  a  poet  of  a  very  high  order;  and  he  appears 

to  have  been  chiefly  admired  as  the  author  of 
"Cato."  The  souorous  declamation  and  the 
turgid  common-places  of  that  stately  but  frigid 
tragedy  have  long  ceased  to  give  the  same 
pleasure  which  they  seem  to  have  afforded  to 
our  ancestors.  The  taste  which  then  prevailed 
in  poetry  was  the  most  artificial  which  has  dis- 
tinguished any  age  of  English  literature.  The 
quality  which  chiefly  excited  admiration  was  a 
cold  and  monotonous  polish:  the  warmth  of 
genuine  nature  was  accounted  rude  and  bar- 
barous. The  return  of  the  public  mind  to  truer 
principles  of  judgment  in  such  matters  has  been 
fatal  both  to  the  dramatic  and  to  the  poetic 
fame  of  Addison;  and  although  his  verses  are 
still  read  with  pleasure  as  the  productions  of  an 
elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  they  are  not 
felt  to  possess  any  high  degree  of  poetic  power 
or  beauty.  His  abiding  glory  is  that  of  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  of  English  prose.  Here, 
with  his  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  with  his 
lively  fancy,  and,  above  all,  with  his  most 
original  and  exquisite  humour,  he  was  in  bis 
proper  walk.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  new  school 
of  popular  writing;  in  which  he  is  still  unsur- 
passed by  any  who  have  attempted  to  imitate 
him.  He  gave  the  first  examples  of  a  style 
combining  all  the  best  qualities  of  amusement 
and  instruction;  easy  and  familiar,  without 
coarseness;  animated,  without  extravagance; 
polished,  without  unnatural  labour;  and  from 
its  flexibility  adapted  to  all  the  varieties  of  the 
gay  and  the  serious. 

Steele  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1671. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  which  he  became  a  captain.  He 
then  took  to  literature  and  wrote  several  come- 
dies. In  1706,  he  was  appointed  Gazetteer,  at 
a  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds.  His  wife 
(the  well-known  "Dearest  Prue"  of  his  cor- 
respondence) had  a  fortune;  but  Steele's  thought- 
lessness and  extravagance  continually  involved 
the  pair  in  difficulties,  and  sometimes  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  debt.  In  the  keen  political 
conflicts  of  that  day,  he  fought  courageously  and 
consistently  for  Whig  principles,  and  for  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  which  conduct  cost  him 
his  office,  and  he  was  expelled  the  House  of 
CommouB  for  writing  a  pamphlet  called  "The 
Crisis,"  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  Pro- 
testant cause  was  in  danger;  but  when  George  I. 
mounted  the  throne,  he  was  rewarded  by  an 
appointment  in  the  royal  household,  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Borough  bridge ,  and  was 
knighted.  Like  Addison,  Steele  is  best  remem- 
bered by  his  clever  Essays.    In  taste  and  iu 
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The  "Tale  of  a  Tab"  and  the  "Battle  of 

the  Books,"  published  together  in  17U4,  first 
announced  the  greatest  master  of  satire  that  has 
yet  ap|>eared  in  our  language.  Swift,  born  .in 
Ireland,  in  1607,  had  already,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  preceding  reign,  made  himself  known 
by  two  volumes  of  Letters  selected  from  the 
papers  of  his  patron,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  by  a  political  pamphlet  in  favour 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day,  which  attracted 
little  notice,  and  gave  as  little  promise  of  his 
future  eminence  as  a  writer.  His  course  of 
null  o  <hip  as  a  political  writer  may  be  con- 
sidered properly  to  begin  with  his  "  Letter  con- 
cerning the  Sacramental  Test,"  and  another 
Tory  and  High  Church  tract,  published  in  1708, 
in  which  year  he  also  came  forward  with  his 
ironical  "Argument  for  the  Abolition  of  Christ- 
ianity," and  in  bin  humourous  "Predictions" 
first  assumed  the  name  of  "Isaac  Bickers  taff, 
Esquire,"  afterwards  made  so  famous  by  other 
jmix  <Frsprit   in   the  same   style,   aud    by  its 

I  adoption  soon  after  by  Steele  in  the  "Tatler." 

I  Of  his  other  most  notable  performances,  his 
•'Conduct  of  the  Allies"  was  published  in  1712; 
his  "Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs"  in  1714;  his 
"Drapier's  Letters"  in  1724;  his  immortal 
"Gnlliver's  Travels"  in  1727;  aud  his  "Polite 
Conversation,"  which  had  been  written  many 


1702—1714] 

refined  humour  he  was  inferior  to  his  f 
but  he  equalled  him  in  invention  and  in  ii 
into  human  character  and  motives.  He 
pathised  with  almost  every  phase  of  life,  < 
meanness  aud  cruelty,  and  seems  to  havi 
sidered  his  mission  to  be  the  reformation 
minor  vices  and  absurdities  of  English  s< 
Another  name  occurs  in  connexion  witl 
age;  a  name  that  has  long  been,  and  tha 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 


is,  the  subject  of  sharp  contention. — the  name 
of  Jonathan  Swift;  a  man  of  robust  and  mighty 
intellect,  of  great  and  ready  acquirements,  of 
an  indomitable  will,  activity,  and  perseverance, 
but  equally  deficient  in  heart  as  a  man  and  in 
disinterestedness  as  a  patriot.  The  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's  intellect  was  rarely  gifted,  prompt, 
and  vigorous;  in  his  particular  line  of  satire  he 
stands  unequalled;  he  did  what  few  beside  him- 
self could  have  attempted;  he  played  during 
his  life  a  prominent  and  important  part  in  the 
political  drama,  and  established  himself  by  his 
writings  among  the  prose  classics  of  the  world; 
but  he  was,  as  a  man,  heartless,  selfish,  unloving 
and  unsympath bring;  as  a  writer  he  degraded 
and  lowered  our  reverence  for  the  divinity  of 
our  nature;  and,  as  a  statesman,  he  appears  to 
have  felt  no  nobler  spur  to  the  exertion  of  his 
gigantic  powers  than  the  sting  of  personal  pique 
and  the  pang  of  discontented  ambition.  His 
great  aim  and  hope  was  to  attain  to  the  pos- 
session of  high  dignity  in  the  English  Church, 
and  more  than  once  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
obtaining  a  bishopric,  but  being  repeatedly  dis- 
appointed he  become  more  soured  and  misan- 
thropic, and  vented  his  spleen  upou  those  who 
thwarted  him 


nAMILIES  WIO. 


years  before,  in  1738.  His  poem  of  Cadenus 
and  Vanessa,  besides,  had  appeared,  without 
his  consent,  in  1723,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hester  Vauhomrigh,  its  heroine.  The  "History 
of  the  Four  Last  years  of  Queen  Anne"  (if 
his);  the  "Directions  for  Servants;"  many  of 
his  shorter  pieces,  and  his  "Diary  written  to 
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Stella  (Miss  Johnson),  were  none  of  them  printed  |  the  middle  rank  of  life: — "He  is  of  a  fair 
till  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1745,  '  complexion,  light-brown  lank  hair,  having  on  a 
wheu  he  had  survived  his  great  mental  powers  dark-brown  frieze  coat,  double-breasted  on  each 
and  jet  lingered  on,  a  wreck  and  an  imbecile,  side,  with  black  buttons  and  button-holes;  a 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  literary  career,  I  light  drugget  waistcoat,  red  shag  breeches  striped 
Swift  never  appears  to  have  cared  to  obtain  the  with  black  stripes  and  black  stockings."  The 
reputation  of  a  mere  writer:  his  works  (the  ladies  must  have  exhibited  a  wonderful  appear- 
greater  number  of  which  were  political  paui-  ance  in  1709;  for  among  clothes  advertised  in 
pblete,  referring  to  temporary  events,  and  com-  the  "Postboy**  of  November  15,  as  having  been 
posed  for  the  purpose  of  attaiuiug  temporary  stolen,  are  a  black  silk  petticoat,  with  a  red 
objects)  seem  never  to  have  been  considered  and  white  calico  border;  cherry-coloured  stays 
by  him  otherwise  than  as  means,  instruments,  trimmed  with  blue  and  silver;  a  red  and  dove- 
or  engines  for  the  securing  or  their  particular  coloured  damask  gown,  flowered  with  larire 
object.  The  ruling  passiou  of  his  mind  was  an  trees;  a  yellow  satin  apron  trimmed  with  white 
intense  and  arrogant  desire  for  political  power  IV man  silk;  muslin  head-cloths  with  crow-foot 
and  uotoriety;  or,  as  he  says  himself, — "All  edging;  double  ruffles  with  fine  edging;  a  black- 
uiy  endeavours,  from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  silk  furbelowed  scurf,  and  a  spotted  hood.  Steele 
myself,  were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  notices,  in  17 lit,  the  extreme  exposure  of  the 
fortune,  that  1  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  ladies'  breasts,  and  casually  mentions  the  beau's 
those  who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts — whether  pearl-coloured  stockings  and  red-topped  shoes, 
right  or  wrong,  it  is  no  great  matter."  fringed  gloves,  large  wigs,  and  feathers  in  the 

hat.    A  lady's  riding-dress  was   advertised  in 

In  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  of  George  L,  the 
dress  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  composed 


hat. 

the  Spectator  of  dune  2,  1711:— "Of  blue 
camlet,  well  laced  with  silver;    being  a  coat, 


of  square-cut  coats  and  loug  Happed  waistcoats  :  waistcoat,  petticoat,  hat,  and  feather;"  which 


with  pockets  in  them;  the  latter  meeting  the 
stockings,  still  drawn  up  so  high  over  the  knee 
as  to  entirely  conceal  the  breeches,  but  gartered 
below  it;   large  banging  cuffs  and  lace  ruffles, 


fully  excuses  Sir  Uoger  de  Coverly,  when,  upon 
looking  at  the  hat,  coat,  and  waistcoat  of  the 
young  country  sporting  lady,  he  was  about  to 
call   her  "Sir,"    but  luckily   casting  his  eye 


the  skirts  of  the  coats  stiffened  out  with  wire  .lower,  he  saw  the  petticoat  beneath,  and  ud- 
or  buckram,  from  between  which  peeped  the  dressed  her  as  'Madam.'"  The  vulgar  taste  of 
hilt  of  the  sword,  deprived  of  the  broad  and  the  day,  which  covered  the  ladies'  gowns  with 
splendid  belt  in  which  it  swung  in  the  preceding   "large  trees,"  as  mentioned  above,  or  equally 


reigns;  blue  or  scarlet  silk  stockings,  with  gold 


large   bunches  of  flowers,  is  apparent  in  the 


or  silver  clocks;  lace  neckcloths;  square-toed  enumeration  of  certain  losses  in  1712,  of  "a 
short-quartered  shoes,  with  high  red  heels  and  green  silk-knit  waistcoat,  with  gold  and  silver 
small  buckles;    very  long  and  formally-curled    llowers  all  over  it,  and  about  fourteen  yards  of 


perukes,  black  riding-wigs,  bag  wigs,  or  night-cap 
wigs;  small  three-cornered  hats  laced  with  gold 


gold  and  silver  thick  lace  on  it;  and  a  petticoat 
of  rich  strong  flowered  satin,  red  and  white,  all 


or  silver  galloon,  and  sometimes  trimmed  with  in  great  flowers  or  leaves,  and  scarlet  flowers, 

feathers.  The  Battle  of  Ramilies  gave  the  name  with  black  specks  brocaded  in,  raised  high,  like 

to   a   new-fashioned   wig,    which    immediately  velvet  or  shag; "  from  all  which  it  appears  that 

became  the  height  of   fashion.    It  was  made  to  overlay  satin  with  gold  lace  and  huge  flowers, 


and  to  load  the  figure  with  all  the  obtrusive 
finery  possible,  was  the  chief  end  of  dressing  at 


bushy  at  the  sides,  with  a  plaited  tail  in  a  large 
bow    at  the   top  and  another  at  the  bottom, 

which  was  the  origin  of  the  well-known  pig-tail,  this  time. 
The  hat  had  a  particular  turn  of  brim,  known       The  "Spectator"    and    many   other  literary 

as  the  "Hamilie  cock."    One  of  these,  with  a  works  note  or  satirize  these  variations  of  fashiou; 

portion  of  the  wig  beneath,  is  shown  banging  and  the  above-named  pleasant  papers  contain  an 

against   the   wall    in  Hogarth's  print  of  the  admirable  running  comment  upon  the  taste  of 

"Modern  Midnight  Conversation."  the  day  in  such  matters.   Beginning  with  No.  16, 

Malcolm,  in  his  "Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  we  are  told  by  Addison,  in  the  character  of  the 

and  Customs    of    London    in    the  Eighteenth  Spectator, — "I  have  received  a  letter,  desiring 

Century,"  has    noted    many  advertisements  of  me  to  be  very  satirical  upon  the  little  muff  that 

losses  that  appeared  in  the  public  papers  of  the  is  now  in  fashion;  another  informs  me  of  a  pair 

reign  of  Anne.    One,  issued  in  1703,  gives  a  j  of  silver  garters,  buckled  below  the  knee,  that 

whole  length  portrait  of  the  dress  of  a  youth  in  have  been  lately  seen  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee- 
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bouse  in  Fleet  Street;  a  third  sends  nie  a  heavy 
complaint  against  fringed  gloves."  He  then 
proceeds  to  warn  his  correspondents  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  "sink  the  dignity  of  this  my 
paper  with  reflections  upon  red  heels  and  top- 
knots;" yet  he  declares  that  he  thinks  seriously 


a  basis  so  exorbitantly  wide,  she  resembles  a 
funnel,  a  figure  of  no  great  elegancy;  and  I 
have  seen  many  fine  ladies  of  a  low  itature, 
who,  when  they  sail  in  their  hoops  about  an 
apartment,  look  like  children  in  go-carts." 
No.  129  of  the  "Spectator"  describes  "an 
of  establishing  an  officer  to  be  called  the  adventure  which  happened  in  a  country  church 
"Censor  of  Small  Wares,"  to  report  on  these  upon  the  frontiers  of  Cornwall;"  which  happily 
things;  "because,  to  speak  truly,  the  young  characterizes  the  absurdities  of  the  fashion.  "As 
people  of  both  sexes  are  so  wonderfully  apt  to  we  were  in  the  midst  of  service,  a  lady,  who  is 
shoot  out  into  long  swords  or  sweeping  trains,  the  chief  woman  of  the  place,  and  had  passed 
bushy  head-dresses  or  full-bottomed  periwigs,  the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered 
with  several  other  encumbrances  of  dress,  that  the  congregation  in  a  little  head-dress  and  a 
they  stand  in  nee  1  of  being  pruned  very  fre-   hooped  petticoat.    The  people,  who  were  wonder. 


quently,  lest  they  should  be  oppressed  with 
oruaiiipnts,  and  overrun  with  the  luxuriancy  of 


fully  startled  at  such  a  sight,  all  of  them  rose 
up.    Some  stared  at  the  prodigious  bottom,  and 


their  habits."    Rut  in  June,  1711,  he  devotes  some  at  the  little  top,  of  this  strange  dress.  In 

an  entire  number  (ninety-eight)  to  the  subject  the  meantiutc  the  lady  of  the  manor  filled  the 

of   ladies'   head-dresses;    commencing   with    a  area  of  the  church,  and  walked  up  to  the  pew 

declaration,  "that   there  is  not  so  variable  a  with  an  unspeakable   satisfaction,   amidst  the 

thing  in  nature;"  adding,   "within   my   own1  whispers,  conjectures,  aud  astonishments  of  the 

memory  1  have  known  it  rise  and  fall  above  whole  congregation."    All  this  is  related  by  "a 

thirty  degrees.    About  ten  years  ago  it  shot  up  Lawyer  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  details  his 

to  a  very  great  height,  insomuch  that  the  female  fashionable  observations  on  the  Western  circuit, 

part  of  our  species  were  much  taller  than  the  and  who  found  that  the  farther  from  town  "the 

men.    1  remember  several  ladies  that  were  once  petticoat  grew  scantier,   and    about  threescore 

near  seven  feet  high,  that  at  present  want  some  miles  from  Loudon  was  so  very  unfashionable 

inches  of   five:"  but  surmising  that  they  are  that  a  woman  might   walk  in  it  without  any 

only    "at  present  like    trees   new  lopped  and  manner  of  inconvenience." 


trimmed,  that  will  certainly  sprout  up  and 
flourish  with  greater  heads  than  before;"  a  fear 
which  ultimately  became  verified;  for  the  high 
commode  again  came  into  fashion  after  fifteen 
years'  discontinuance;  and  Swift,  when  dining 
with  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  observed  the  duchess 
of  Grafton  with  this  ungraceful  head-dress; 
"she  looked,"  he  said,  "like  a  mad  woman." 
The  startling  novelty  was  the  hoop-petticoat, 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  alludes  to  in  July, 
1711,  when  describing  his  family  pictures,  in 
his  own  inimitable  manner:  —  "You  see,  Sir, 
my  great-great-grandmother  has  on   the  new- 


It  clearly  appears,  from  the  popular  literature 
of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  generality  of  men  dressed,  looked,  and 
acted  entirely  with  a  reference  to  the  tastes  aud 
humours  of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  present  day, 
when  love  is  but  an  episode,  rather  than  the 
great  subject  of  life,  a  lady's-man  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  or  George  I.  would  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  lusus  natura;  but  the  following 
features,  grouped  together  from  the  various 
sketches  of  the  period,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
a  numerous  class  of  human  beings  now  happily 
extinct.      From    ten    till    twelve    o'clock  the 


fashioned  petticoat,  except  that  the  modem  is  fashionable  beau  received  visits  in  bed,  where 
gathered  at  the  waist;  my  grand-mother  appears  he  lay  in  state,  his  periwig,  superbly  powdered, 
as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  drum;  whereas  the   lying    beside    him    on    the   sheets,  while  his 


ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go-cart." 
(The  "large  drum"  of  Sir  Roger  was  the 
farthingale  of  the  time  of  James  L,  a  specimen 


dressing-table  was  sprinkled  with  a  few  volumes 
of  love-poetry,  a  canister  or  two  of  Lisbon  or 
Spanish  snuff,    a  suielliug-bottle,   and  sundry 


of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  figure  of  the  fashionable  trinkets.  At  twelve  he  rose  and 
duchess  of  Somerset  on  p.  13,  of  this  volume.)  managed  to  finish  the  business  of  the  toilette 
The  "new-fashioned  petticoat"  widened  gradually  by  three  o'clock.  In  this  complicated  process 
from  the  waist  to  the  ground;  the  gown  being  j  he  perfumed  his  clothes,  soaked  his  hands  in 
looped  up  round  the  body  in  front,  and  falling    washes  to  make  them  white  and  delicate,  tinged 


in  loose  folds  behind.  A  writer  in  the  "Weekly 
Journal*'  of  1718,  says: — "Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  unnatural,  and  consequently  less 
agreeable.    When  a  sleuder  virgin  stands  upon 


his  cheeks  with  carminative,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  gentle  blush  which  nature  had  denied, 
arranged,  perhaps,  a  few  patches  upon  his  face, 
to  produce    the  effect  of  moles  and  dimples, 
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dipped  his  handkerchief  in  rose-water,  and 
powdered  his  linen,  to  banish  from  it  the  smell 
of  soap.  The  tying  of  his  cravat  was  a  skilful 
operation  that  occupied  much  time,  as  did  the 
adjustment  of  his  wig  and  the  proper  cock  of 
his  hat.  After  he  had  surveyed  the  whole 
arrangement  in  his  looking-glass,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  practice  before  it  the  most  becoming 
attitudes  to  give  his  finery  the  full  effect,  and 
to  study  such  smiles  as  would  show  the  white- 
ness of  his  teeth  to  the  Utmost  advantage.  Hr 
then  dined,  after  which  he  ordered  a  chair,  and 
repaired  at  four  to  some  coffee  or  chocolate- 
house,  where  he   endeavoured    to  exhibit  his 


his  clouded  cane"  was  not  forgotten,  the  fre- 
quent consequential  tap  upou  his  snuff-box  lid, 
(garnished  most  commonly  with  some  indecent 
picture,)  or  the  graceful  presentation  of  the 
pinch  of  suuff  to  his  nose,  so  as  to  display  to 
advantage  the  rich  brilliant  in  his  ring.  It  was 
shockingly  vulgar  to  attend  to  the  play,  aud 
therefore  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  stage. 
From  the  play,  he  repaired  to  the  park, 
buzzing  and  fluttering  from  lady  to  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  chattering  to  each  a  jargon  of  bad 
English,  worse  French,  aud  worst  Latin,  and 
was  rewarded  with  many  a  rap  on  the  shoulders 
from  their  fans,  and  6uch  epithets  as  "Mad  fel- 


wit  or  his  gallantry,— the  former,  by  railing  at  |  low,"— "  Dear  tormenting  devil,"         When  his 


COSTl'MF.,  TIME  OF  ANNK. 


the  last  publication,  or  by  giving  mysterious 
hints  that  he  had  some  hand  in  producing  it; 
the  tatter,  by  pulling  out  some  tailor's  or 
laundress's  bill,  and  kissing  it  with  great  fervour, 
pretending  that  it  was  a  billet-doux  from  a 
celebrated  toast  or  a  lady  of  high  rauk.  The 
bar  of  a  coffee-house  was  generally  superintended 
by  some  belle  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
whose  charms  were  intended  to  draw  customers 
to  the  place;  and  here  the  beau  usually  paid 
his  devoirs,  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  his  nose 
within  an  inch  of  her  face,  uttering  his  inane 
impertinences.  After  spending  an  hour  in  this 
manner,  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the  theatre; 
but  there,  instead  of  seating  himself  quietly,  he 
shifted  about,  and  traversed  the  boxes  and  the 
pit,  to  exhibit  his  attractions  and  win  attention. 
Amidst  these  vagaries    the    "nice  conduct  of 


lounge  was  ended,  he  dropped  into  some  fashion- 
able party  in  Pall  Mall,  or  St.  James's  Square,  to 
spend  two  or  tbree  hours  at  ombre  or  tic-tac, 
where  he  chatted  his  empty  nothings,  and  lost 
his  money  with  an  air  of  fashionable  indifference. 

A  drama  entitled  "The  Coffee  House,"  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Miller,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1737.  Although  the  play  was  in- 
differently received,  a  song  set  to  music  by 
Harry  Carey,  and  sung  by  Kitty  Clive,  was 
for  a  long  time  popular.  It  described  the  life 
of  a  beau,  as  brim-full  of  nothing,  with  nothing 
to  think  of,  to  do,  or  to  talk  of:  — 

"They've  nothing  to  hope,  nor  they've  nothing  to  fear. 
They  can  be  nothing  uowhere,  who  nothing  are  here: 
8nch,  such  is  the  life  of  a  beau," 

The  substunce  of  a  finished  educatiou  for  a 
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young  gentleman  of  this  period  was   a  little  church,  it  was   to   see  company  and  to  deal 


Latin,  and  less  Greek,  beaten  into  him  either 
at  one  of  the  public  establishments,  or  by  the 
pedagogue  of  a  domestic  schoolroom.  When 
the  youth  had  been  whipped  through  the  parts 


courtesies  from  her  pew;  but  her  Sundays  were 
more  commonly  spent  in  the  Park  and  at 
evening  parties  of  card-playing.  Then  she 
patronised  French  milliners,  French  hairdressers, 


of  speech  and  driven  through  fragmentary  por-  and  Italian  opera  singers;  she  lover!  tall  footmen 
tions  of  the  classics,  and  was  able  to  construct  and  turbaned  negro  footboys;  she  doated  upon 
a  few  "nonsense  verses"  upon  his  fingers,  he  monkeys,  paroquets,  and  lap-dogB;  was  a  per- 
was  qualified  to  shine  equally  in  the  senate  or  feet  critic  in  old  china  and  Indian  trinkets,  and 
at  the  masquerade.  To  these  he  added  the  could  not  exist  without  a  raffle  or  a  sale.  A 
accomplishment  of  dancing,  and  perhaps  a  little  \  day  spent  by  such  a  lady  is  thus  graphically 
music.  Science  was  out  of  the  question,  being  >  described  by  fibber: — "A  married  woman  may 
deemed  suitable  only  for  professional  characters.  |  have  men  at  her  toilet,  invite  them  to  dinner, 
The  grand  finish  to  such  an  education  was  the  I  appoint  them  a  party  in  a  stage-box  at  the 
tour  of  Europe;  and  forth  went  the  lad  accord-  |  play;  engross  the  conversation  there;  call  them 
ingly.  "Nothing  is  more  frequent,"  says  the  by  their  Christian  names;  talk  louder  than  the 
"Spectator"  on  this  head,  "than  to  take  a  lad  players;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city;  take  a 
from  grammar  and  taw,  and,  under  the  tuition  frolicsome  supper  at  an  India  House;  perhaps, 
of  some  poor  scholar  who  is  willing  to  be  ,  in  her  gaite  de  cctur,  toast  a  pretty  fellow.  Then 
banished  for  thirty  pounds  a  year  and  a  little  clatter  again  to  this  end  of  the  town;  break 
victuals,  send  him  crying  and  snivelling  into  with  the  morning  into  an  assembly;  crowd  to 
foreign  countries.  Thus  he  spends  his  time  as  the  hazard-table;  throw  a  familiar  levant  upon 
children  do  at  puppet-shows,  and  with  much  I  some  sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality;  and,  if  he 
the  same  advantage,  in  staring  and  gaping  at  ,  demands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud 
an  amazing  variety  of  strange  things;  strange,  langh,  and  cry  she'll  owe  it  him,  to  vex  him." 
indeed,  to  one  who  is  not  prepared  to  com-  This  gambling  spirit  might  be  characterised  as 
prehend  the  reasons  and  meanings  of  them;  the  great  female  vice  of  the  age.  But  a  lady's 
whilst  he  should  be  laying  the  solid  foundations  debts  of  honour  could  not  always  be  thus  easily 
of  knowledge  in  his  mind,  and  furnishing  it  laughed  away:  on  the  contrary,  the  "sharp, 
with  just  rules  to  direct  his  future  progress  in  lurching  man  of  quality"  had  often  his  own 
life,  under  some  skilful  master  in  the  art  of  ,  ends  in  view;  and  a  bankrupt  female  gamester 
instruction."  Such  tourists  natnrally  picked  up  |  had  sometimes  to  compound  with  her  creditor 
in  their  rambles  what  was  most  easily  acquired,  at  the  expense  of  her  honour  and  domestic 
— the  fashions,  the  frivolities,  and  the  vices  of  happiness.  Many  of  the  plays  and  tales  of  the 
foreign  countries,  which  they  imported  into  period  turn  upon  this  critical  point.  A  day  so 
England,  and  engrafted  upon  the  native  stock,  j  spent  necessarily    borrowed    largely   from  the 

A  companion  picture  to  this  may  be  given  night,  and  late  hours  had  therefore  become 
in  some  particulars  of  a  fashionable  lady  of  the  >  fashionable,  although  at  first  they  were  regarded 
period,  taken  from  the  same  social  rank  as  the  with  wonder  and  alarm;  and  sometimes  a  highly 
beau  who  has  thus  been  described.  ,  fashionable  lady  did  not  return  from  her  tour 

A  whirl  of  daily  variety  being  necessary  to  '  till  two  o'clock.    The  more  sober  part  of  the 


occupy  the  emptiness  of  her  mind,  she  dashed 
over  the  town  upon  a  round  of  visiting,  in  a 
carriage  with  three  or  four  laced  and  powdered 
footmen  behind  it.  When  obliged  to  stay  at 
home,  6he  regaled  herself  with  frequent  libations 
of  tea;  sometimes  qualified  with  more  potent 
liquors  disguised  under  gentle  appellations. 
When  her  female  friends  dropped  in,  the  scandal 
of  the  day  commenced,  and  reputations  were 
torn  in  tatters;  because  women  generally  were 
incapable   of  conversing    on   higher  subjects. 


upper  classes,  however,  still  went  to  bed  by 
eleven. 

Steele  wrote, — "  I  think  most  of  the  mis- 
fortunes in  families  arise  from  the  trifling  way 
the  women  have  in  spending  their  time,  and 
gratifying  only  their  eyes  and  ears,  instead  of 
their  reason  and  understanding."  In  explanation 
of  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  domestic 
accomplishments  were  nearly  unknown  to  the 
English  ladies  of  that  day,  and  Steele  adds  that 
most  of  them  "spend  their  hours  in  an  indolent 


When  she  held  her  levee,  the  dashing  rake  and  i  state  of  body  and  mind,  without  either  recrea- 
notorious  profligate  had  free  access,  and  the   tions  or  reflections." 

lewd  jest  or  double  entendre  scarcely  raised  the  For  women,  especially,  studies  "for  delight, 
fan  to  a  Bingle  cheek.  It  was  unfashionable  to  ,  for  ornament,  and  for  use,"  were  almost  un- 
be  religious;  and  if  a  lady  of  "ton"  went  to  |  known.    The  "Tatler"  proposed  to  take  into 
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serious  consideration,  the  means  of  forming  "a 
Female  Library," — to  recommend  "a  collection 
of  books  that  shall  consist  of  such  authors  as 
do  not  corrupt  while  they  divert."  Steele  never 
carried  out  his  notion.  Addison  took  up  the  j 
idea,  designing  "to  recommend  such  particular  I 
bookB  as  may  be  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  the  sex."  His  intention  equally  failed.  But 
Addison  gave  a  catalogue  of  books  which  he 
found  in  the  library  of  a  lady  of  more  than 
common  education.  Somo  few  she  had  bought 
for  her  own  use,  but  most  had  been  got  together 
"either  because  she  had  heard  them  praised,  or 
because  she  hail  seen  the  authors  of  them." 
This  may  account  for  "Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
works"  being  there;  and  M* Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding,'  with  a  paper  of  patches  in  it." 
"Tho  lady's  owu  reading  has  lain  very  much 
among  romances;"  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
this  curious  library,  "Cassandra,"  "Cleopatra," 
4  Astrwa,"  "The  grand  Cyrus."  These  were  the 
famous  translations,  each  in  enormous  folios,  or 
in  a  dozen  duodecimo  volumes,  from  the  French 
of  Monsieur  Calprende,  or  of  Mademoiselle 
Scudcry.  Their  interminable  stupidity  was 
scarcely  driven  out  till  Richardson  and  Fielding 
appeared. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Furniture.  China  and  Porcelain.  Mackyt  Dtsaip' 
iion  of  London  Life.  Manners  of  the  Peasantry. 
General  coarseness  and  brutality.  Executions. 
Elections.  The  lloads.  Highwaymen.  Robberies 
in  London.  Act  against  Rogues  and  Vagabond* _ 
Pauperism.  Defoe's  "  Giving  Alms  no  Charity." 
Workhouses. 

a.d.  1702 — 1714. 

The  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  the  furnishing 
of  English  mansions  with  nearly  every  article 
of  convenience  or  luxury  which  they  at  present 
posses.-,  and  generally  made  in  so  superior  a 
style,  iu  respect  both  of  elegance  of  form  and 
durability  of  material,  that  original  furniture 
of  that  period  is  now  much  sought  after,  and 
imitations  of  it  are  fabricated  to  meet  the 
demand.  Nor  is  this  rage  for  furniture  "a  la 
Louis  Quatorze"  and  "a  la  Louis  Qllinio"  to 
be  wondered  at,  after  the  poor,  tasteless,  com- 
fortless mockery  of  the  "classical  style"  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  French  devolution, 
and  but  recently  discarded.  In  1703,  one  of 
tho  earliest  works  on  furniture  and  ornamental 
architecture  was  published  by  the  Sieurde  Marot, 
architect  to  William  111  ,  containing  the  most 


elegant  designs  for  fanteuils,  canape's,  beds,  tables, 
mirrors,  girandoles,  candelabra,  mantel-pieces, 
and  other  articles.  The  passion  for  porcelain 
is  particularly  illustrated  by  the  engraving  of  a 
room  fitted  up  "a  la  Chinoise,"  with  quantities 
of  small  brackets  following  the  outlines  of  the 
panels,  mantel-piece,  and  glass,  on  each  of 
which  stands  a  small  cup,  saucer,  jar,  or  other 
china  ornament.  The  plays  of  this  date  have 
continual  allusions  to  the  purcha-e  of  china  tea- 
cups, jars,  monsters,  and  mandarins,  by  ladies 
of  quality.  Japanned  cabinets  and  folding  screens 
were  also  mnch  in  fashion. 

The  principal  novelty,  however,  of  thiB  date 
was  the  introduction  of  mahogany.  A  block 
was  sent  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  physician  of  London;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  wood  when  wrought  up  attracted 
universal  attention.  Requiring  no  additional 
embellishment  from  painting  and  gilding,  and 
its  beauty  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  by 
use  ami  age,  it  rapidly  superseded  all  other 
woods  for  cabinet-making,  and  was  bIbo  ohoseu 
for  the  embellishment  of  churches  and  other 
public  edifices;  as  the  exquisitely  carved  pulpits, 
columns,  galleries,  balusters,  and  doors  of  such 
buildings  sufficiently  testify.  In  addition  to  the 
Chinese  porcelain,  both  for  use  and  ornament, 
the  manufacturers  of  Holland,  Germany,  and 
France,  enlightened  by  the  revelations  of  a 
Jesuit  named  D'Entrecolles,  in  1712,  contributed 
their  productions;  and  candlesticks,  inkstands, 
hand-bells,  and  a  multiplicity  of  articles  for  the 
toilet  and  writing-table  were  added  to  the  dinner, 
tea,  and  coffee-services  composed  of  thiB  novel 
and  lieantiful  material.  With  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  too,  the  making  of  flint- 
glass  had  arrived  at  sufficient  perfection  to  render 
this  country  independent  of  foreigners  for  the 
supply  of  the  common  articles;  but  for  plate- 
Jass  England  was  still  indebted  to  Venice;  an 
establishment  founded  at  Lambeth  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  1673,  having  failed  shortly 
afterwards.  The  art  of  making  what  are  called 
Brussels  carpets  was  introduced  at  Kidderminster, 
in  1745,  from  Tournav,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  the  floors  of  all  respectable 
houses  were  carpeted  as  at  present. 

Macky  gives  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  living 
in  hiB  "Journey  through  England."  "1  am 
lodged  in  the  street  called  P.dl-mall,  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  all  strangers,  because  of  ita 
vicinity  to  the  king's  palace,  the  Park,  the 
Parliament-house,  the  Theatres,  and  the  Choco- 
late and  Cofjfec  houses,  where  the  best  company 
frequent.  If  you  would  know  our  manner  of 
living,  it  is  thus:— we  rise  by  nine,  and  those 
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that  freqnent  great  men's  level's  find  entertain- 
ment at  them  till  eleven,  or,  as  in  Holland,  go 
to  tea-tables.  About  twelve  the  beau-mondo 
assembles  in  several  chocolate  and  coff  f -houses; 
the  best  of  which  are  the  Cocoa-tree  and 
White's  chocolate  -houses,  St.  James's,  the 
Smyrna  and  the  British  coffee-houses;  and  all 
these  so  near  one  another,  that  in  less  than 
an  hour  you  see  the  company  of  them  all.  We 
are  carried  to  these  planes  in  chairs,  which  are 
here  very  cheap;  a  guinea  a-week,  or  a  shilling 
per  hour,  and  your  chairmen  serv<'  you  for 
porters  to  run  on  errands  as  your  gondoliers 


set  of  sharp  faces,  that  I  was  afraid  would  have 
devoured  mc  with  their  eyes.  1  was  glad  to 
drop  two  or  three  half-crowns  at  Faro,  to  get 
off  with  a  clear  Bkin,  and  was  overjoyed  I  wan 
so  got  rid  of  them. 

"At  two,  we  generally  go  to  dinner.  Ordi- 
naries am  not  so  common  here  as  abroad;  yet 
the  French  have  set  up  two  or  three  pretty 
good  ones,  for  the  conveniency  of  foreigner!, 
[  in  Suffolk-street,  wh<-re  one  is  tolerably  weU 
served;  but  the  general  way  here  is  Uj  make 
a  party  at  the  eoffee-  house  to  go  dine  at  the 
tavern,  where  we  sit  till  six;  then  we  go  to  the 
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do  at  Venice.  If  it  be  fine  weather,  we  take 
a  turn  in  the  Park  till  two,  when  we  go  to 
dinner;  and  if  it  be  dirty,  you  are  entertained 
at  Picket  or  Basset  at  White's,  or  you  may 
talk  politics  at  the  Smyrna  and  St.  James's. 
I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  parties 
have  their  different  places,  where,  however,  a 
stranger  is  always  well  received;  but  a  Whig 
will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa-tree  or  Ozinda's 
than  a  Tory  will  be  seen  at  the  ccffee-house  of 
St.  James's. 

"The  Scots  go  generally  to  the  British,  and 
a  mixture  of  all  sort*  to  the  Smyrna.  There 
are  other  little  coffee-houses  much  frequented  in 
this  neighbourhood.  Young  man's  for  officers; 
Old  man's  for  stock-jobbers,  pay-masters,  and 
courtiers,  and  Little  man's  for  sharpers.  I  never 
was  so  confounded  in  my  life,  as  when  1  entered 
into  this  last.  1  saw  two  or  three  tables  full  at 
Faro,  heard  the  box  and  dice  rattling  in  the 
room  above-stair*,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 


play;  except  you  are  invited  to  the  table  of 
some  great  man,  which  strangers  are  always 
courted  to,  and  nobly  entertained." 

The  manners  of  the  peasantry  still  exhibited 
much  of  the  same  rude  simplicity  by  which 
they  had  been  formerly  characterized.  Rnr.il 
education  had  undergone  little  improvement  or 
enlargement  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  monotonous  toils  and  occupations  of  the 
rustics  continued  to  be  enlivened  chiefly  by 
wakes  and  fairs,  which  were  thronged  with 
puppet-shows,  pedlars'  stalls,  raffling  tables, 
and  drinking  booths;  while  the  peasants  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  wrestling,  cudgel- 
playing,  and  foot-racing.  In  this  last  sport 
young  women  frequently  engaged;  in  which 
case  the  prize  for  the  successful  runner  was  a 
shift.  Among  the  favourite  competitions  at  fairs 
were  gnuning-niatches,  in  which  the  candidates 
grinned  most  hideously  through  a  horse's  collar; 
and  trials  in  whistling,  where  the  person  was 
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the  victor  who  could  whistle  through  a  whole 
tunc,  without  being  put  out  by  the  drolleries 
of  a  Merry- Andrew  before  him.  Contentions 
of  this  nature  were  frequent  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  annual  church  festivals;  especially 
at  Christmas,  when  a  trial  of  yawning  for  a 
Cheshire  Cheese  took  place  at  midnight,  and 
he  who  gave  the  widest  and  most  natural  yawn, 


loNOUlT,   WIS  ST  tllKAl-. 


so  as  to  set  the  whole  company  agape  in  sym- 
pathy, carried  off  the  cheese  in  triumph. 

There  was  a  terrible  amount  of  coarseness 
and  rudeness  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
mob  carried  the  same  brutality  even  to  the  foot 
of  the  gallows;  and  while  the  miserable  wretches 
who  afforded  them  a  spectacle  were  supplicating 
that  forgiveness  which  the  laws  of  morality 
denied  on  earth,  they  were  interrupted  by  shout* 
and  execrations,  and  injured  by  stones,  dirt, 
and  filth,  thrown  with  violence  from  every 
direction.  At  an  execution  in  June,  1721, 
several  persons  had  their  limbs  broken;  others 
had  their  eyes  almost  beaten  out;  and  one 
misaaablc  woman  who  was  being  carried  to 
Tyburn  to  he  strangled  and  burnt,  was  beaten 
down  by  a  stone  when  beseeching  on  her  knees 
the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The  number  of  criminals 
condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  during  the  reign 
of  Anne  was  five  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of 
wh<  m  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  actually 
executed ;  being  an  average  of  eighteen  in 
each  year.  This  was  in  addition  to  provincial 
executions. 

The  wretched  manner  in  which  the  lowest 
description  of  people  lodged  in  1721,  may  be 
gathered  troin   the  ensuing   extract   from  an 


order  of  the  General  Quarter  Session, — "It  is 
now  become  a  common  practice  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  town,  to  receive  into  their  houses 
persons  unknown,  withont  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  on  their  paying  one  penny  or  more  per 
night  for  lying  in  such  houses  without  beds  or 
covering;  and  that  it  is  frequent  in  those  houses 
for  fifteen  or  twenty,  or  more,  to  lio  in  a  small 
room."  Attempts  were  made  to  stop  this  evil, 
but  in  vain. 

Nor  was  the  general  roughness  of  manners 
restricted  to  one  place  or  to  one  class.  Defoe 
thus  describes  an  election  fight  which  he 
witnessed  at  Coventry: — "It  was  a  very  un- 
happy time  when  I  first  came  to  this  city,  for 
their  heats  and  animosities  for  election  of  mom- 
|  bers  to  serve  in  Parliament  were  carried  to 
>uch  a  height,  that  all  manner  of  method 
being  laid  aside,  the  inhabitants  (in  short)  en- 
raged at  one  another,  met,  and  fought  a  pitched 
battle  in  the  middle  of  the  street;  where  they 
did  not  take  up  the  breadth  of  the  street, 
as  two  rabbles  of  people  would  generally  do; 
in  which  case  no  more  could  engage  but  so 
many  as  the  breadth  of  the  street  would  admit 
in  the  front;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  par- 
ties meeting  in  the  street,  one  party  kept  to  one 
side  of  the  way,  and  one  side  to  the  other,  the 
kennel  in  the  middle  only  parting  them,  and  so 
marching  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  by  one 
another,  "till  the  front  of  one  party  was  come 
opposite  to  the  rear  of  the  other,  and  then  sud- 
denly  facing  to  one  another,  and  making  a  long 
front,  where  their  Ranks  were  before,  upon  a 
shout  given,  as  the  signal  on  both  sides,  they 
fell  on  with  such  fury  with  clubs  and  staves, 
that  in  an  instant  the  kennel  was  covered  with 
them,  not  with  slain,  but  with  such  as  were 
knucked  down  on  both  sides,  and,  in  a  word, 
they  fought  with  such  obstinacy  that  'tis  scarce 
credible.  Nor  were  these  the  scum  and  rabble 
of  the  town,  but  in  short  the  burghers  and 
chief  inhabitants;  nay,  even  magistrates,  alder- 
men, and  the  like  Nor  was  this  one  skirmish 
a  decision  of  the  quarrel,  but  it  held  for  several 
weeks,  and  they  had  many  such  fights;  nor 
is  the  matter  much  better  among  them  to  this 
day,  only  that  the  occasion  doe6  not  happen 
so  often." 

The  "dishonour"  spoken  of  in  the  followiug 
extract,  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
afterwards;  as  the  place  was  not  disfranchised 
until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
when  a  number  of  extinct  and  rotten  boroughs 
ceased  to  return  members  to  Parliament.  "At 
the  South- West  point  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppy, 
stands  a  town  memorable  for  nothing,  but  that 
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which  is  rather  a  dishonour  to  our  country  than 
otherwise;  namely,  Qneenboroflgh,  a  miserable, 
dirty,  decayed,  poor,  pitiful  tilling  town;  yet 
Tested  with  corporation  privileges,  has  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  Ac,  and  his  worship  the  mayor  has 
his  mace  carried  before  him  to  church,  and 
attended  in  as  much  state  and  ceremony  as  the 
mayor  of  a  town  twenty  timos  as  good.  I 
remember  when  I  was  there,  Mr.  Mayor  was  a 
butcher,  and  brought  us  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
to  our  inn  himself  iu  person,  and  afterwards  he 
sat  down  and  drank  a  bottle  of  wine  with  us. 
Hut  that  which  is  still  worse,  and  which  1  meant 
in  what  1  said  before,  is,  that  this  town  sends 
two  burgesses  to  Parliament;  as  many  as  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  or  the  city  of  West- 
minster; tho'  it  may  be  presumed  all  the  in- 
habitants are  not  possessed  of  estates  answerable 
to  the  rent  of  one  good  house  in  either  of  those 
places  I  last  mentioned.  The  chief  business  of 
this  town,  as  1  could  understand,  consists  in 
Ale-houses  and  Oyster-catchers." 

Loudon  was  probably  cleaner  and  it  possessed 
more  public  advantages  than  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe;  still,  its  sanitary  arrangements  were 
very  defective,  and  it  w  holly  lucked  many  things 
now  deemed  essential  to  comfort  and  security. 
As  before  explained,  when  treating  of  an  earlier 
period,  and  as  the  case  continued  long  subse- 
quently, there  were  no  foot-pavements;  lines  of 
posts  -only  distinguishing  the  place  for  pedes- 
trians.   Carmen  and  coach-drivers  shouted  and 
fought    for   precedence;    the  chairmen  jostled 
against  the  foot-passengers,  and  oontinue]  brawls 
aud  conflicts  were  going  on.    Every  opeu  spot 
was  a  receptacle  for  rubbish  and  tilth,  and  the 
gutters  were  choked  with   slimy  and  feculent 
abominations,  to  be    tardily    removed    by  the 
scavengers.    Pickpockets  aud  thieves  in  general 
plied  their  avocations  without  much  interference. 
Noisy  apprentices   pursued    the    foot-ball  and 
engaged  in  other  rough  sports  in  the  open  streets. 
The  Thames  continued  ^  to  be  the  great  highway 
from  the  City  to  Westminster,    and  between 
four  aud  five  thousand  watermen  were  employed; 
a  coarse,  blasphemous,  abusive  set  of  men,  whose 
rough  and  filthy  jukes  were  the  terror  of  timid 
provincials.    The   hackney   coachmen   of  this 
period  numbered  only  eight  hundred,  but  they 
had    greatly    increased    by  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

A  trip  to  London  was  not  then  the  smooth 
and  expeditious  process  which  modern  improve- 
ments have  rendered  it,  more  especially  if  it 
was  made  from  one  of  the  remote  districts.  The 
English  roads  were  so  execrable  that  iu  170.1, 


when  Prince  Ueorge  of  Denmark,  the  husband 
of  the  queen,  travelled  from  Windsor  to  Pet- 
worth,  a  journey  of  only  forty  miles,  it  took 
fourteen  hours  to  accomplish  it.  The  carriages 
repeatedly  stuck  in  the  miro;  some  of  them 
were  overturned,  and  tho  prince's  coach  would 
have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  for  the  boors 
of  the  district,  who  propped  and  poised  it 
with  their  brawny  shoulders  all  the  way  from 
Qodnlining  to  the  neighbourhood  of  IVtwurth. 
The  last  nine  miles  of  the  journey  occupied  fully 


HACKMBY  COACHMAN. 

bit  hours.  Hut  broken  limbs  and  overturns  in 
the  mud  were  not  the  only,  or  even  the  worst, 
evils  cxi>crienced  in  such  a  migration;  for  the 
great  approaches  to  the  capital,  especially  Hair- 
shot  and  Hounslow  Heaths,  were  traversed  by 
mounted  highwaymen,  either  singly  or  in  small 
bodies:  and  the  daily  prints  were  tilled  with 
accounts  of  robberies  committed  upon  travellers 
and  the  mails.  Few,  therefore,  ventured  to  set 
out  on  a  journey  without  being  well  armed,  and 
sanguinary  encounters  with  robbers  were  fre- 
quent  upon  the  highways.  One  day  the  Hristol 
Mail  was  robbed;  another  day  the  Dover  Coach; 
then  the  Norwich  Waggon.  On  Hounslow  Heath 
a  company  of  horsemen,  with  masks  on  their 
faces,  waited  for  the  great  |ieoplo  on  their 
way  to  court;  stopped  their  coaches,  and  rodo 
off  with  a  great  booty  in  guineas,  watches,  and 
jewellery.  Nowhere,  however,  docs  the  jieril 
seem  to  have  been  so  great  as  on  the  Newmarket 
Road.  There  indeed  robbery  was  organised  on  u 
scale  unparalled  in  the  kingdom  since  the  days 
of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  A  fraternity 
of  plunderers,  thirty  in  number,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  squatted  near  Walthatn  Cross, 
under  the  shades  of  Eppiug  Forest,  and  built 
themselves  huts,  from  which  they  sallied  forth 
with  sword  and  pistol  to  bid  passengers  stand. 
A  warrant  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  broke  up 
the  Maroon  village  for  a  short  time:   but  the 
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tii- perse.  !  thieves  soon  mustered  again,  ami  ha>l  i 
the  impudence  to  bid  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment in  a  cartel  signed,  it  whs  said,  with  their 
real  name*.  Tim  civil  power  was  miaMe  to  deal 
with  this  fri  htful  evil.  It  was  necessary  during 
some  lime  for  cavalry  to  patrol  every  evening 
mi  the  roads  near  the  boundary  between  Middle- 
sex ami  Essex. 

i 

Robbery  was  carried  on  to  uti  almost  inereaible 
extent,  even  by  daylight,  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, and  house-breaking  was  of  frequent  occur-  r 
renco  by  night.  Respectable  women  could  not 
venture  in  the  streets  alone  after  nightfall,  and  I 
the  papers  record  that  lailies  of  condition,  when 
they  went  out  in  their  choirs  at  night  at  the 


Appointed  five  hundred  and  tbirty-eigbt  con- 
stables for  the  'lifiercnt  wards,  provided  each 
with  lantern  and  halbert,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  they  should  he  at  their  posts  from  nine  at 
night  till  seven  in  the  morning  during  the  winter 
months,  and  from  ten  till  five  in  the  summer. 
Another  act  of  the  municipal  Parliament,  passed 
in  1716,  regulated  the  lighting  of  the  city,  by 
ordering  that  all  ''housekeepers  whose  houses, 
doors,  or  gateways  fronted  or  were  next  to  any 
street,  lane,  or  other  public  passage  or  place, 
should  every  night  between  the  second  night 
after  full  moon  and  the  seventh  after  new  moon, 
set  or  hang  out  one  or  more  lights,  with  suffi- 
cient  cotton   wicks,   that    should  continue  to 


nti.Min.i.,  tiii:  km  imsok:  am>  LuMHABD  stueet,  BKUINXIXii  ok  the  BIOHTBBNTH  century. 

court  end  of  the  town,  were  often  Attended  by  bum  from  six  o'clock  till  eleven."  Under  this 
servants  with  loaded  blunderbuss**  "to  shoot  at  economical  arrangement  the  town  was  left  in 
the  rogues."  The  police  system  «.f  London  was  j  total  darkness  all  nieht  after  what  would  uow 
xery  defective,  and  constant  evidence  was  fur-  be  accounted  the  very  early  honr  of  eleven,  and 
nhdied  of  its  inefficiency  by  the  commission  of  also,  during  nearly  a  thin!  part  of  each  month, 
the  most  llagrant  crimes.  I'niler  the  year  17<W,  for  the  whole  of  every  eveniug  on  which  the 
Maitland  noted  that  robberies  and  burglaries  moon  was  supposed  t>  shine.  Meanwhile,  the 
hail  become  very  frequent  in  the  city  alter  the  desperate  characters  that  infested  the  public 
breaking  up  of  the  watch  in  the  morning:  upon  thoroughfares  seem  not  to  have  heeded  either 
which  it  was  ordered  by  the  justices  that  "thence-  the  lamps  with  their  "sufficient  cotton  wicks," 
forth  all  the  constables  should,  from  the  first  of  or  the  watchmen  with  their  halberts. 
November  to  the  first  of  Fehrnarv.  set  their  The  best  notion  of  the  state  of  insecuritv 
several  watches  at  ten  o'cl«<ek  at  night,  and  which  then  prevailed  may  be  gathered  from 
continue  them  till  six  in  the  morning."  It  I  contemporary  records.  Thu6,  under  date  of 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  before  this  the  April,  1710,  Lady  Cuwper  records  in  her  Ihar\, 
watch  was  not  kept  on  even  till  sunrise  in  •  'Friday  night.  Mr.  Mickelwa'tc  was  set  upon 
winter,  and  that  during  the  day  there  was  no  by  nine  foot-pads,  who  tired  at  his  postilion 
w.ticb  at  all.     In   1704,  the  common  council  ,  without  l  idding  him  stand,  just  at  the  end  of 
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Bedford  Row.  His  •errant!  ami  he  fired  at 
them  again,  au<l  the  pads  did  the  same,  till  all 
the  fire  was  spent,  and  then  he  rude  through 
them  towards  the  town,  to  call  for  help,  it 
being  dark;  which  they,  seeing  they  could  not 
prevent,  rati  away.  Near  that  place,  under  the 
dead  wall  of  Gray's  Inn  Garden,  a  gentlewoman 
coming  home  with  her  sun  about  half  an  hour 
after  ten  of  Saturday  night,  two  men  met  them, 
one  of  whom  struck  the  lan thorn  out  of  her 
son's  hand,  and  ran  away  with  his  hat  and 
wig.  She  cried  out,  'thieves!'  and  they  shot 
her  immediately  through  the  head,  and  are  not 
yet  discovered." 

A  chronicle  of  acts  of  robbery,  with  violence, 
is  found  in  the  newspapers  during  only  three 
weeks  at  the  beginning  of  17-0;  and  yet  it 
appears,  from  several  circumstances,  that  the 
newspapers  of  that  time  gave  a  very  imperfect 
and  incomplete  report  of  such  occurrences. 

"  Wednesday,  January  20.  —  Five  highwaymen 
rdibed  a  man  coming  to  London  near  Stratford. 

-Thursday,  21. — About  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  stage-coach  from  London  to  Hamp- 
stead  was  attacked  and  robbed  by  highwaymen 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  one  of  the  passengers 
severely  beaten  for  attempting  to  hide  his  money. 

Friday,  22 -  Three  highwaymen  attacked  a 
gentleman  of  the  royal  household  in  his  coach 
near  Poland  Street,  and  obliged  the  watchman 
to  throw  uway  his  lanthorn  and  stand  quietly 
by,  while  they  abused  and  robbed  him.  Other 
highwaymen  attacked  Colonel  Montague  as  he 
was  passing  along  Frith  Street,  Soho,  between 
twelve  and  one  at  night,  and  fired  at  his  coach- 
man and  wounded  one  of  his  horses  because 
he  refused  to  stand.  The  duchess  of  Montrose, 
coming  from  Court  in  her  chair,  was  stopped  by- 
line, highwaymen  well  mounted.— Saturday,  23. 
A  man  was  attacked  at  night  by  highwaymen 
in  Chiswell  Street.  The  same  night  a  house 
near  Uishopsgate  was  broken  into,  and  a  man 
murdered. — Sunday  24. — At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  two  highwaymen  attacked  a  gentle- 
man in  a  coach  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  robbed  him  — Monday,  25. — 
Ab  the  duke  of  Chamlos  was  coming  into  town 
at  night  from  his  house  at  Canons,  he  was 
attacked  by  five  highwaymen,  but  his  servants 
were  too  strong  for  them.  They  had  already 
committed  several  robberies  on  the  road.  — 
Tuesday,  26. — The  Chichester  Mail,  going  from 
Loudon  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was 
attacked  by  highwaymen  in  Battersea  bottom, 
aud  robbed  of  its  letter-bags.— Wednesday,  27. 
The  Bristol  mail  was  robbed  uu  its  way  to 
London,  aud  a  considerable  sum  of  money  taken 


|  in  bank  bills  inclosed  in  the  letters.    The  same 
1  night  an  extensive  robbery  was  perpetrated  at 
i  Acton,   and  a  booty  of  about   two  thousand 
i  pounds  taken."    Then  follow  other  instances. 
"Wednesday,  February  8. — The  stage-coach 
going  in  the  evening  from  Loudon  to  Stoke 
Newington,  was  robbed  by  highwaymen."  In 
the  course  of  that  week  a   gentleman  in  his 
■  conch  was  robbed  near  Chelsea;  another  was 
attacked  and  robbed  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
at  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside;  a  gang  of  high- 
waymen by  open  clay  robbed  all  passengers  00 
the  Croydon  road  for  some  hours  together,  and 
several  robberies  were  committed  on  the  Epping 
road. 

"Tuesday,  9. — A  member  of  Parliament,  with 
two  ladies,  returning  in  a  coach  from  a  party 
near  Smithficld  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  was 
dogged  by  three  highwaymen  mounted  and 
three  on  foot,  till  they  came  to  Denmark  Street, 
St.  Giles's,  where  their  coach  was  stopped,  and 
they  were  rifled  of  money  and  jewels  to  the 
value  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
The  robbers  drove  away  the  watch  aud  fired 
two  pistols  to  frighten  the  ladies  when  they 
screamed  for  help.— Wednesday,  10.— A  man 
was  beaten  and  robbed  in  White  Conduit  Fields 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  night  a 
gentleman  was  attacked  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
robbed,  and  beat  so  severely  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Three  gentlemen  in  a  hackney- 
coach  were  attacked  in  Denmark  Street,  St. 
Giles's,  and  robbed  of  every  thing  but  their 
clothes.  A  man  was  robbed  in  Cheapside  of 
his  coat  and  money." 

This  alarming  increase  of  highwaymen  about 
London  struck  every  class  of  society  with  terror, 
for  none  were  secure  except  those  few  who 
I  could  go  about  strongly  guarded;  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  with  but  slight  mitigation 
until  uearly  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Ever  and  anon  a  raid  was  planned  and  executed 
into  the  thieves'  quarters,  and  numbers  were 
captured  and  sent  to  prison  as  notorious  evil- 
doers; but  they  returned  to  their  old  courses 
as  soon  as  they  regained  their  liberty,  and 
openly  defied  the  laws  enacted  to  repress  them. 

The  old  evil  caused  by  the  existence  of  numer- 
ous rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars, 
led  to  the  consolidation,  in  1713,  of  all  the  pre- 
vious existing  Statu: es  against  this  troublesome 
class.  Justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  to 
make  general  and  privy  searches  by  night,  in 
order  to  apprehend  such,  and  transmit  them  to 
their  plates  of  legal  settlement,  or  of  birth; 
first  having  them  publicly  and  severely  whipped, 
or  else  sending  them  tu  the  house  of  correction. 

3b  • 
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Any  incorrigible  beggar  or  vagabond,  proved  to 
have  been  so  for  two  years  past,  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  any  persons  willing  to 
receive  them  a*  apprentices  or  servant-*  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  colonies,  for  the  space 
of  seven  years.  The  entire  Act  is  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  the  older  Statute*, 
which  have  been  already  explained  (Vol.  ii. 
."►3s,  74t>:)  omitting  the  branding  as  directed 
by  James  I.  c.  1.  A  revival  of  so  much 
severity  indicates  that  mendicancy  and  vaga- 
liondage  had  increased,  probably  owing  to  the 
circumstances  arising  out  of  the  war  in  which 
the  country  had  been  so  long  engaged. 

The  increase  of  pauperism  which  followed  the 
passing  of  the  Statute  of  Charles  II.,  seems  to 
have  continued  till  some  time  after  the  accession 
of  George  I.  Abuses  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  arising  in  part  from  the  power  given 
to  justices  of  the  peace  to  order  relief  and  to 
make  certain  allowances,  were  beginning  to  he 
felt  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  were  noticed  by  Parliament  in  the 
year  1722.  It  seems  that  the  annual  outlay 
in  relief  of  the  poor  before  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  had  reached  the  large  6iim  of  one 
million  sterling.  That  a  great  part  of  this 
outlay  was  expended  in  the  relief  of  able-bodied 
poor,  cannot  be  doubted.  In  the  year  1704, 
Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth  introduced  into  Par- 
liament a  bill  which  mnst  have  originated  in  a 
desire  to  render  productive  the  labour  of  able- 
bodied  paupers,  then  maintained  in  idlcmss  by 
the  contributions  of  ratepayers.  The  object  of 
this  proposed  legislation  was  a  complete  organi- 
zation of  labour,  by  establishing  great  parochial 
manufactories,  and  raising  capital  by  poor-rates, 
IB  order  to  carry  on  trades  in  which  paupers 
might  be  employed  as  labourers.  The  wild 
scheme  met  with  the  complete  approbation  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  passed  there 
with  great  applause,  bnt  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  In  opposition  to  this,  Defoe  published 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  his  pamphlets,  in  an 
address  to  Parliament,  entitled, —  'Giving  Alms 
no  Charity;"  which  contains  much  that,  if 
attended  to,  might  have  saved  the  Honse  of 
Commons  the  discredit  of  having  passed  such 
a  Bill. 

Among  the  topics  which  Defoe  urges,  is  one 
which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  attended  to; — 
that  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  rather  than 
its  cure,  should  be  sought  after;  and  that  "the 
erection  of  parochial  manufactures  in  order  to 
parcel  out  Work  to  every  door,  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  u  inufacturers  themselves;  would  turn 
thousands  of  families  out  of  their  employments; 


and  would  take  the  bread  out  of  the  months 
of  diligent  and  industrious  families,  to  feed 
vagrants,  thieves,  and  beggars,  who  ought  much 
rather  to  be  compelled,  by  legal  methods,  to 
seek  that  work  which  it  is  plain  is  to  be  had." 
The  improvidence  and  drunkenness  peculiar  to 
the  uneducated  and  neglected  poor  form  a 
prominent  topic  of  his  address.  He  says, — "I 
can  give  an  incredible  number  of  examples  in 
my  own  knowledge,  among  our  labouring  poor. 
I  once  paid  six  or  seven  men  together  on  a 
Saturday  night,  the  least  ten  shillings,  and 
some  thirty  shillings  for  work,  and  have  seen 
them  go  with  it  directly  to  the  ale-house,  lie 
there  till  Monday,  spend  it  every  penny,  and 
run  in  debt  to  boot,  and  not  give  a  farthing 
of  it  to  their  families;  though  all  of  them  had 
wives  and  children.  From  hence  come  poverty, 
parish  chargeB,  ami  beggary.  If  ever  one  of 
these  wretches  falls  sick,  all  they  would  ask  is 
a  pass  to  the  parish  they  lived  at,  and  the 
wile  ami  children  to  the  door-a-begging."  He 
further  remarks,  — "The  poverty  of  England 
does  not  lie  among  the  craving  beggars,  but 
among  poor  families,  where  the  children  are 
numerous,  and  where  death  or  sickness  has 
deprived  them  of  the  labour  of  tin-  father;  these 
are  the  houses  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
charity,  if  they  would  order  it  well,  should  seek 
out  and  relieve....  As  for  the  craving  poor,  I 
am  persuaded  I  do  them  no  wrong  when  I  say, 
that,  if  they  were  incorporated,  they  wontd  be 
the  richest  society  in  the  nation;  and  the  reason 
why  so  many  pretend  to  want  work  is,  that, 
as  they  can  live  so  well  with  the  preteuce  of 
wanting  work,  they  would  be  mad  to  leave  it 
and  work  in  earnest.  And  I  affirm  of  my  own 
knowledge,  that  when  I  wanted  a  man  for 
labouring  work,  and  offered  nine  shillings  per 
week  to  strolling  fellows  at  my  door  they  have 
frequently  told  me  to  my  face  that  they  could 
get  more  a-begging;  and  I  once  set  a  lusty 
fellow  in  the  stocks  for  making  the  experiment." 
Defoe  maintained  that  there  was  "more  labour 
than  hands  to  perform  it,  and  consequently  a 
want  of  people,  not  of  employment;"  and  that 
no  man  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  of  sound 
limbs  and  senses,  could  at  that  time  be  poor; 
that  is,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  merely  foi 
want  of  work.  In  proof  of  these  positions,  he 
observes  that  "the  meanest  labours  in  the 
nation  afford  the  workman  sufficient  to  support 
hims.  If  aud  family,  which  would  uever  be  if 
there  was  a  want  of  work."  "I  humbly  desire 
this  Honourable  House  to  consider  the  difficulty 
of  raising  soldiers  in  this  kingdom;  the  vast 
charge  that  the  kingdom  is  at  to  the  officers  to 
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procure  men;  the  many  little,  and  not  oyer  I  and  these  establishments  were  soon  after  ex- 
honest  methods   made  use  of  to  bring  them    tended  to  Lynn,  Sudbury,  Gloucester,  Plymouth, 


into  the  service,  and  the  laws  made  to  compel 
them.    Why  are  gaols  rummaged   for  male- 
factors, and  the  Mint  and  prisons  for  debtors? 
The  war  is  an   employment   of   honour,  and 
suffers  some  scandal  in  having  men  taken  from 
the  gallon-.-,  and  immediately,  from  villains  and 
housebreakers,    made   gentlemen    soldiers.  If 
men  wanted  employment,  and  consequently  bread, 
this  would  never  be;  any  man  would  carry  a 
musket  rather  than  starve,  and  wear  the  queen's 
cloth,  or  anybody's  cloth,  rather  than  go  naked 
and  live  iu  rags  and   want.    It  is  plain  the 
nation  is  full  of  people;   and  it  is  as  plain  our 
people  have  no  particular  aversion  to  the  war; 
but  they  are  not  poor  enough  to  go  abroad. 
It  is  poverty  makes  men  soldiers,  ami  drives 
crowds  into  the  armies;  and  the  difliculty  to 
get  men  to  list  is,  because  they  live  iu  plenty 
and  ease;  and  he  that  can  earn  twenty  shillings 
a-week  at  an  easy,  steady  employment,  must  be 
drunk  or  mad  when  he  lists  for  a  soldier,  to  be 
knocked  o'th'head  for  three  shillings  and  six 
pence  per  week.    But  if  there  was  no  work 
to  be  had,  if  the  poor  wanted  employment,  if 
they  had  not  bread  to  eat,  nor  knew  not  how 
to  earn  it,  thousands  of  young  lusty  fellows 
would  Hy  to  the  pike  and  musket,  and  choose 
to  die  like  men  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  rather 
than  lie  at  home,  starve,  perish,  in  poverty  and 
distress."    Defoe  laid  down  the  following  funda- 
mental maxims,  which  he  professed  his  readi- 
ness at  any  time  to  defend  and   establish:  — 
"(1)  There  is  in  Knglaud   more  labour  thau 
hands  to  perform  it;  and  consequently  a  want 
of  people,  not  of  employment.    (2)  No  mau  in 
England,  of  sound  limbs  and  senses,  can  be 
poor  merely  for  want  of  work.    (3;  All  our 
Work-houses,  Corporations,  and  Charities  for 
employing  the  poor,  and  setting  them  to  work, 
as   now  they  are  employed,  or  any  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  empower  overseers  of  parishes, 
or  parishes  themselves,   to  employ  the  poor, 
except  as  shall  be  hereafter  excepted,  arc,  and 
will    be,   public   nuisances,   mischiefs   to  the 
nation,  which  serve  to  the  ruin  of  families,  and 
the  increase  of  the  poor.    (4)  A  regulation  of 
the  poor  is  wanted  in  England,  not  a  setting 
them  to  work." 

A  modified  and  local  scheme  for  the  city  of 
Bristol  received  legislative  sanction,  and  some 
others  speedily  followed.  Two  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Bristol  Act,  Exeter,  liereford, 
Colchester,  Kingston-upon-Hull ,  and  Shaftes- 
bury, weie  authorized  to  erect  workhouses  for 
the  employment  and  maintenance  of  their  poor: 


Norwich,  and  other  places. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
Class  Monopolies    and  Restrictions.  Labourers' 

IVagts  and  Position.     Fixed  Roles  of'  Wages. 

(lame    Iaiws.     Yeomen.    Gambling-:  Latteries. 

Insurance  Offices.     Neglect  of  Sanitary  Unlet. 

Social    Ignorance.      Degradation    and  Crime. 

General  Summary. 

a.d.  1702—1714. 

An  attempt  had  been  made,  in  1097,  to  relax 
the  Laws  of  Settlement,  for  it  was  felt  that 
paupers  were  created  by  the  restraints  which 
prevented  them  from  seeking  employ  where  there 
was  work  to  be  done,  and  compelled  them  to 
starve  upon  the  parochial  pittance  where  there 
was  no  capital  to  support  labour.  Put  the 
clumsy  machinery  for  remedying  the  evil  would 
not  act;  aud  this  semi-slavery  continued  un- 
mitigated for  more  than  a  century.  The  barriers 
which  prevented  the  artificer  or  the  trader  from 
passing  out  of  his  first  condition  into  one  more 
eligible  were  almost  as  insujierable.  The  severe 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  apprenticeship  kept 
a  man  for  ever  in  the  particular  pursuit  for 
which  he  had  served  seven  years  of  dreary  edu- 
cation; and  the  devices  of  Guilds  and  Com- 
panies and  civic  freedoms  created  a  practical 
monopoly,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  over- 
throw. Some  few  men  of  great  ability  certainly 
overcame  the  impediments  of  birth  and  education, 
and  rose  to  opulence  and  honours;  but  the  rise 
of  the  commonalty  was  always  regarded  with 
extreme  jealousy  by  those  above  them.  The  servile 
literature  of  the  days  before  the  Revolution 
echoed  this  sentiment.  It  was  sedulously  in- 
culated,  in  the  fashionable  belief,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  community  was  derived  from 
the  expenditure  of  the  higher  classes;  that  the 
prodigality  of  the  gentry  was  the  sole  cause 
"that  cooks,  vintners,  innkeepers,  and  such 
mean  fellows,  enrich  themselves,  and  that  not 
only  these,  but  tailors,  dancing  masters,  and 
such  trifling  fellows,  arrive  to  that  riches  and 
pride,  as  to  ride  in  their  coaches,  keep  their 
summer  houses,  and  to  be  served  in  plate; — 
an  insolence  insupportable  in  other  well  governed 
nations."  Philosophers  arose  to  tell  the  pro- 
digal great  that  they  were  in  the  right  course, 
for  that  private  vice*  were  public  benefits;  and 
so,  in  very  charity  to  the  providers  of  luxuries, 
the  county  squire  became  a  rake  upon  town, 
and  his  estates  went  to  ruin,  ami  all  his  poor 
dependents  felt  the  curse  of  his  liientionsuess. 
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It  was  this  extreme  dependence  of  many  of  the 
peasantry  upon  the  landowners,  that  held  them 
hound  in  more  Ignoble  chains  than  those  of  the 
old  feudality.  They  might  receive  a  capricious 
patronage,  but  they  could  not  demand  a  con- 
stant protection. 

The  labourer's  wages  varied  in  different  locali- 
ties, from  four  shillings  to  six  shillings  a  week, 
without  food.  The  average  was  probably  five 
shillings.  This  rate  agrees  with  Gregory  King's 
curious  calculation,  that  fifteen  pounds  was  the 
annual  income  for  a  labouring  man's  family. 
The  mode  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  labourer  had  a  better 
lot  with  five  shillings  a  week,  than  with  Urn 
shillings  in  the  present  day.  It  is  true  Clint  he 
bought  many  things  cheaper  than  the  labourer 
of  our  time,  but  there  were  many  more  articles 
of  necessity  or  comfort  much  dearer  then  than 
now,  or  wholly  out  of  his  reach.  In  170*;,  wheat 
was  forty  shillings  a  quarter.  The  labourer  of 
the  eighteenth  century  never  ate  wheaten  bread. 
Woollen  clothing  of  every  sort  was  far  dearer 
then  than  now.  Linen  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
wife  and  children.  There  were  no  cheap  calicoes 
for  their  shirts;  no  smart  prints  equally  cheap  I 
for  their  frocks.  Tea  and  sugar,  the  comforts 
of  the  modern  cottage,  existed  wholly  for  the 
rich.  Fresh  meat  was  only  eaten  twice  a  week 
by  half  the  working  men,  and  never  tasted  at 
all  by  the  other  half.  The  salt  to  cure  the  flesh 
of  his  hog  was  very  dear,  and  frightfully  un- 
wholesome. His  hovel,  with  one  chimney,  was 
uuglazed,  and  its  thatched  roof  and  battered 
walls  offered  miserable  shelter.  Furniture  he 
had  none,  beyond  a  bench  and  a  plank  on 
tressels,— an  iron  pot,  and  a  brown  b  asm  or 
two.  All  the  minor  comforts  possessed  by  the 
poorest  in  the  present  day  were  absolutely 
wanting.  He  was  no  partaker  of  the  common 
advantages  that  have  accrued  daring  a  century 
and  a  half,  alike  to  the  humblest  and  to  the 
highest.  No  commodity  was  made  cheap  to  him 
by  modem  facilities  of  communication,  which  in 
that  age  Would  have  been  considered  miraculous. 
He  had  the  ague,  or  was  tormented  with 
rheumatism,  and  his  children  died  of  the  small 
pox  or  of  the  scrofula,  without  medical  aid. 
The  village  practitioner,  who  might  be  called  in 
at  the  last  extremity,  was  an  empiric,  to  whom 
the  knowledge  and  sagacity  of  Sydenham  were 
unknown,  and  who  had  no  faith  in  the  theories 
of  Harvey.  Less  fortunate  than  the  peasant  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  he  hid,  in  England,  not 
the  slightest  chance  of  rising  to  a  higher  con- 
dition through  education,  or  of  making  a  humble 


lot  endurable  by  some  small  share  of  the 
scantily-diffused  stores  of  knowledge.  His  chil- 
dren were  equally  shut  out  from  any  broader 
view  of  life  than  that  of  their  native  hamlet; 
for  charity  schools,  few  and  mean  as  they  were, 
founded  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  were 
only  established  in  some  favoured  towns. 

From  an  "Order  and  I)eclarat;ou  "  passed  at 
a  quarter  sessions  for  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
held  in  1725,  "upon  conference  with  discreet 
and  grave  men  of  the  said  county  respecting 
the  plenty  of  the  time  and  other  necessary  cir- 
cumstances," may  be  gathered  the  common  rates 
of  wage!  of  the  different  descriptions  of  servants, 
labourers,  and  artificers,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land towards  the  end  of  the  rcijrn  of  George  I. 
It  is  laid  down  that  "a  bailiff  of  husbandry, 
or  chief  hind,  shall  take  for  his  wages  by  the 
year  not  above  six  pounds;  a  chief  servant  in 
husbandry,  that  can  mow  or  sow,  and  do  other 
husbandry  well,  not  above  five  pounds;  a 
common  servant  in  husbandry,  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age  or  upwards,  not  above  four  pounds; 
a  man-servant  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age  not  above  three  pounds  ten  shillings;  a 
man-servant  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age  not  above  two  pounds  ten  shillings;  the 
best  woman-servant,  being  a  cook,  or  able  to 
take  charge  of  a  household,  not  above  two 
pounds  ten  shillings;  a  chamber-maid,  dairy- 
maid, wash-maid,  or  other  mean  servant,  not 
above  two  pounds;  a  woman-servant  nnder  the 
age  of  sixteen,  not  above  one  pound  ten  shil- 
lings." In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  sums  set  down  are  the  wages  in  addi- 
tion to  victuals,  though  that  is  not  expressed. 
It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  case  of  "the  best 
of  millers"  that  bis  year's  wages,  "without  meat 
and  drink,  shall  be  not  above  ten  pounds,  and 
with  meat  and  drink,  not  above  five  pouuds." 
As  for  labourers  hired  by  the  day  or  week, 
it  is  declared  that  their  "hours  of  work,  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, shall  be  from  five  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  seven  at  night,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  from  the  spring  of  day  till  night,  resting 
only  half  an  hour  at  breakfast,  an  hour  at 
dinner,  and  half  an  hour  again  at  drinking;" 
"and  in  the  Summer  half  year,"  it  is  added 
"they  may  sleep  each  day  half  an  hour:  else 
for  even  hour's  absence  to  default  a  penny; 
and  every  Saturday  afternoon  or  eve  of  a  holi- 
day, that  they  cease  to  work,  is  to  be  accounted 
hut  half  a  day."  The  day's  wages  for  the  best 
description  of  husbandry  labourers  are  appointed 
for  the  Winter  half-year  not  to  exceed  a 
shilling  without,  or  sixpence  with,    meat  and 
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drink;  for  the  Snmmer,  ten-pence  without,  or 
five-pence  with,  meat  and  drink.  For  the  ordi- 
nary sort  of  labourers  the  rates  are  fixed  at 
ten-pence  without,  or  five  pence  with,  victuals, 
in  Winter;  and  at  nine-pence  without,  or  four- 
pence  with,  victuals  in  Summer.  Male  hay- 
makers are  allowed  ten-pence  or  six-pence; 
woman  hay -makers,  seven -pence  or  three- 
pence; mowers,  fifteen-pence  or  nine-pence; 
men-shearers,  a  shilling  or  six-pence;  women- 
shearers,  ten-pence  or  six-pence;  hedgers, 
ditchers,  palers,  threshers,  or  persons  employed 
in  other  task  work,  ten-pence  or  six-pence, 
according  as  they  provide  their  own  food  or 
otherwise.  Mrsons,  carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers, 
tilers,  slaters,  coopers,  and  turners,  are  not  to  I 
receive  more  than  a  shilling  without,  or  six- 
pence with,  meat  and  drink ;  except  a  master  | 
workman,  having  others  working  under  his 
direction,  who  may  receive  fourteen-pence.  A 
pair  of  sawyers  are  not  to  have  above  a  shilling 
with  meat  and  drink,  nor  above  two  shillings 
without;  master  tailors  are  to  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate;  their  journeymen  and  apprentices  at 
ten-pence  without,  and  five-pence  with  their  food. 
These  rates  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  con- 
siderably lower  than  were  paid  at  this  time 
in  the  Southern  counties;  yet  the  Lancashire 
justices  express  it  as  their  opinion  that,  their 
county  being  nearly  eighty  miles  in  length, 
"the  more  northern  part  thereof  ought  not  to 
demand  so  much,  but  be  content  with  what  the 
custom  of  the  country  hath  usually  been."  for- 
tunately for  the  labourers  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Lancashire,  the  Statutes  under  which 
the  justices  acted,  did  not  permit  them  to  fix 
more  than  one  set  of  rates  for  the  whole  connty; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  entire  scheme  proved 
futile,  as  scores  of  similar  schemes  had  done  in 
former  years. 

In  1706,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
preservation  of  game;  to  remain  in  force  during 
three  years.  A  similar  Act  had  been  passed 
in  1092,  imposing  a  penalty  alike  upon  the 
poacher  and  the  receiver,  of  from  five  to  twenty 
shillings,  or  imprisonment  in  default,  of  from 
ten  days  to  one  month,  with  hard  labour.  The 
Statute  of  170G,  increased  the  penalty  to  five 
pounds,  and  the  imprisonment  to  three  months; 
but  it  held  out  to  the  poacher  the  inducement 
of  half  the  penalty  and  of  pardon  for  himself 
if  he  would  within  three  months  tuform  against 
those  who  purchased  of  him  the  fruits  of  his 
poaching.  The  design  of  this  was  to  sow  dis- 
trust between  the  higgler  and  the  poacher,  and 
by  discouraging  the  one  from  buying  the  game 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  other's  killing  it.    Three  i 


years  afterwards  this  Art  was  renewed  and 
made  perpetual,  with  some  additional  provisions. 

During  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  gaols 
were  filled  with  offenders  aeainst  them,  and  pro- 
fligate habits  were  induced,  violence  was  com- 
mitted, and  dreadful  misery  was  caused  by 
the  temptations  to  violate  these  enactments. 
Yet  the  landed  proprietors  continued  to  sup- 
port the  system,  regardless  of  its  evils  and 
wrongs;  until  at  length  Parliament  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  by  a  Statute  passed  in 
the  old  system  was  materially  changed. 

The  game-laws  were  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Norman  forest-laws,  under  which  the  killing  of 
one  of  the  king's  deer  was  made  equally  penal 
with  the  murder  of  one  of  his  subjects;  or,  as 
iilackstone  says, — "From  this  root  has  sprung 
a  bastard  slip,  known  by  the  name  of  the  game- 
law,  now  arrived  to  and  wantoning  in  its  highest 
vigour;  both  founded  upon  the  same  unreason- 
able notion  of  permanent  property  in  wild  crea- 
tures, and  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny 
to  the  commons;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  forest-laws  established  only  one  mighty 
hunter  throughout  the  land;  the  game-laws  have 
raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor."  These 
laws  decided  what  birds  and  beasts  should  be 
deemed  to  be  game;  prohibited  their  being 
killed  by  all  persons  who  were  not  duly  quali- 
fied by  birth  or  estate,  and  also  prohibited  such 
persons  from  having  them  in  possession  as 
articles  of  food;  and  inflicted  severe  punishments 
and  penalties  for  transgression. 

The  cultivators,  as  has  been  already  indicated, 
were  slow  to  receive  any  improvement;  and  in 
their  pursuits,  as  in  many  commercial  pursuits, 
it  was  held  that  labour-saving  expedients  were 
an  injury  to  the  poor.  They  worked  with  the 
same  rough  tools  as  their  grandfathers  had 
used ;  for  the  [dough  and  the  harrow  were  in- 
competent to  prepare  the  soil  for  seed  without 
being  followed  up  by  much  manual  industry. 
There  was  a  rough  hospitality  in  their  house- 
holds. The  great  kitchen  served  for  all  domestic 
uses.  Their  home-servants  took  their  meals  at 
the  same  board  with  themselves;  the  children 
crowded  about  the  floor:  the  dogs  and  the 
poultry  gathered  up  the  bones  and  the  crumbs. 
They  were  a  sturdy  race,  full  of  the  independence 
which  they  ha  i  inherited  from  the  times  which 
made  them  free  of  the  old  lords  of  the  soil; 
with  many  prejudices  which  had  an  intimate 
alliance  with  virtues; -  a  very  difficult  race  for 
courtiers  and  preachers  of  divine  right  to  manage; 
such  a  race  as  rallied  round  Hampden  when  he 
stood  up  against  6hip-money;  such  a  race  as 
Cromwell  chose   for   his    Ironsides;    men  who 
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preserved  their  traditions  in  their  hatred  of  ] 
Popery,  and  of  everything  which  approached  J 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 

Thu  spirit  of  gaming  had  taken  possession  of  | 
the  people  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest 
transactions.  In  a  Statute  of  KVJH,  it  is  recited 
that  many  evil -disposed  persons,  for  divers 
years  Inst  past,  had  set  up  mischievous  and 
unlawful  games  called  Lotteries,  in  London  and 
Westminster  and  in  other  parts,  ami  had 
fraudulently  obtained  gn  at  sums  of  money  from 
.  unwary  persons.  The  Lotteries  were  therefore 
declared  to  be  public  nuisances.  But  the  news-  [ 
papers  of  171**,  are  full  of  the  most  curious  j 
advertisement*  of  Lotteries,  called  Sales.  Some 
tickets  were  as  high  as  two  guineas,  many  as 
low  as  sixpence.  "  Mrs.  Low,  the  milliner,  next 
door  to  the  Crown  in  lied  Lion  Street,"  has  a 
sixpenny  sale.  "Six  houses  in  Limehottse,  and 
£  2409  in  new  fashionable  plate,"  arc  to  be 
disposed  of  by  tickets,  and  the  "numbers  are 
to  be  drawn  by  two  parish  boys,  out  of  two 
wheels,  at  the  Three  Sun  Tavern  in  Wood- 
Street."  There  is  even  a  "two-penny  sale,  at 
the  Pastry-cook's,  at  Porter's-block,  near  Smith-  1 
field."  But  there  were  signs  of  the  cheats  coming 
to  an  end.  The  "  Sale  of  goods  for  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds  to  be  drawn  on 
Wednesday  last,  is  postponed  for  weighty  rea- 
sons; but  it  will  certainly  be  drawn  at  Stationer's 
Hall,  for  eminent  counsel  have  given  under 
their  hands  that  this  sale  of  goods  is  not  within 
the  Act  for  suppressing  Lotteries."  The  Act  was 
passed;  ami  the  "heavy  plate"  and  "stitched 
petticoats"  had  to  find  a  more  honest  market. 
Utterly  opposed  in  principle  to  the  spirit 
of  Lotteries  was  the  principle  of  Insurance. 
There  were  two  Insurance  Offices  against  Fire 
established  before  1687, — the  Royal  Exchange, 
and  the  Friendly  Society.  The  Amicable  Society 
for  insuring  Lives  was  chartered  in  1706.  But 
these  most  valuable  institutions  were  imitated 
in  ft  gambling  spirit.  Insurance  upon  births 
and  marriages  were  opened,  and  became  such 
covers  for  fraud  that  they  were  suppressed  by 
Statute  in  1710.  Not  until  a  much  later  period 
was  the  practice  of  insurance  inaugurated  on 
sound  and  beneficial  principles. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  long  after,  we  see  no  struggle  against  great 
socLd  evils,  on  the  part  either  of  the  clergy  or 
the  laity.  Every  attempt  at  social  reform  was 
left  to  the  Legislature,  which  was  utterly  in- 
ditl'erent  to  those  manifestations  of  wretched- 
ness and  crime  that  ought  to  have  been  dealt 
witli  by  the  Btrotig  hand  of  the  law.  Education, 
iu  any  large  sense,  there  was  none.  Disease 


committed  its  ravages  nnchecked;  for  sanitary 
laws  were  almost  unknown,  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
standing  pools  before  the  cottage  door,  and 
of  pestilent  ditches  and  reeking  gutters  in  the 
towns.  These  were  not  peculiar  evils  of  the 
last  century,  because  they  were  the  result*  of 
social  ignorance.  But  there  were  evils  so  ab- 
horrent to  humanity  that  their  endurance  without 
the  slightest  endeavour  to  mitigate  or  remove 
them  was  an  opprobrium  of  that  age.  The 
horrible  state  of  the  prisons  was  well  known. 
The  nosegay  laid  on  the  desk  of  the  judge  at 
every  asBize  proclaimed  that  starvation,  filth, 
and  the  dreaded  gaol-fever  were  sweeping  away 
far  more  than  perished  by  the  executioner; 
terrible  as  that  number  was.  The  judge's 
chaplain  ate  the  sheriffs  dinner;  and  all  was 
well  unless  a  few  jurymen  took  the  infection. 
The  justices  never  entered  the  jails.  The  vicar 
heeded  not  the  Saviour's  reproach,  —  "I  was 
sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not." 
London,  and  all  other  great  towns,  were  swarm- 
ing with  destitute  children,  who  slept  in  ash- 
holes  and  at  street-doors.  They  were  left  to 
starve,  or  to  become  thieves,  and,  in  due  course, 
to  be  hanged.  In  1701,  the  "8ociety  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts" 
was  established,  but  the  worse  than  heathen 
at  home  were  left  to  swell  the  festering  mass 
of  sin  and  sorrow,  until  the  whole  fabric  of 
society  was  in  peril  from  its  outcasts,  and  no 
man's  life  or  property  was  safe.  The  only 
evidence  that  was  listened  to  of  something 
wrong  in  the  entire  social  economy  was  tins  r — 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  were  paupers. 
Locke  attributed  the  rapid  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates  to  "the  relaxation  of  discipline  and  the 
corruption  of  manners."  Those  who,  by  their 
rank  or  their  office,  were  especially  called  to 
guide  the  ignorant  and  to  discourage  the  licent- 
ious, were  certain  to  be  charged  with  some 
neglect  of  their  great  duties;  if  such  were  the 
causes  of  pauperism. 

"  But  we  must  not  allow  such  statements  as 
these  to  carry  us  too  far  in  our  conclusions  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  people  at  this 
time.  We  must  not,  ont  of  a  few  particular 
facts,  too  hastily  make  up  for  ourselves  a  picture 
of  the  whole  department  of  the  social  system 
to  which  they  belong;  still  less  must  we  from 
such  facts  draw  our  inferences  as  to  all  the 
others.  Facts  that  are  remarkable  and  ex- 
ceptional arc  more  apt  to  be  recorded  and  com- 
mented upon  by  contemporary  writers  than 
such  as  more  truly  represent  the  ordinary  course 
in   which  things  proceed;   and   the  same  fact 
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has  not  the  same  meaning,  does  not  imply  the  I  ait  both  with  more  freedom  and  with  more 
same  concomitant*,  at  different  epochs.    Hence   efficiency.    But  our  existence  as  a  community 


the  difficulty  (indeed,  the  impossibility)  of  get- 
ting at  the  complete  view  of  the  state  of  society 
in  any   past  age,  eren   with  the  aid  of  the 


is  a  different  thing  from  our  existence  either 
as  individuals  or  as  families;  and  an  advance 
in  civilization  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing 


amplest  statistical  information.    We  look  at  it  J  with  an  advance  cither  in  happiness  or  in  virtue. 


only  as  it  were  through  so  many  long,  narrow 
tubes  irregularly  disposed,  which  permit  us  to  see 
through  each  of  them  little  more  than  the  small 
insulated  portion  of  the  field  that  chances  to  bo 
directly  opposite  to  it.  Doubtless,  what  is  strictly 
and  distinctively  to  be  called  civilization  has  now 
been  carried  to  a  very  considerably  higher  point 
in  this  country  than  it  had  arrived  at  by  the 
middle  of  the  last  century:  that  is  to  say,  along 
with  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  all  material 
in. I  mechanical  arrangements,  the  moral  domin- 
ion of  law  and  order  is  more  firmly  established; 


It  does  not  even  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that,  with  a  more  submissive  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  with  actually  a  lower  amount  of  what 
the  law  calls  crime,  we  are  in  a  more  healthy 
condition,  either  socially  or  politically.  With 
less  crime  there  may  be  more  vice;  the  spirit 
of  legality  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  theo- 
logians) may  have  weakened  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
At  the  same  time,  while  it  is  but  fair  to  the 
past  to  keep  these  possibilities  in  mind,  it  would 
be  the  most  fatal  of  all  errors  to  assume  that 
liberty    and    order,    civilization    and  morality, 


crimes  of  violence,  aitd  violence  in  every  shape,    might  not  all  exist  in  the  highest  degrees  to- 


have  diminished;  human  life  has  come  to  be 
held  on  all  hands  in  higher  estimation;  great 
economical  irregularities,  such  as  famines  and 
pestdences,  have  been  much  reduced  in  fre- 
quency and  in  severity;  the  general  rate  of 
mortality  has  been  lessened;  in  short,  the  whole 
system  of  circulation  upon  which  our  existence 
as  a  community  depends  has  been  brought  to 


gether  and  in  harmony.  And  certainly  in  the 
case  immediately  before  us  —  the  comparison 
between  our  present  condition  ami  that  of  OUT 
ancestors  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century, 
— it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  that  the 
higher  degree  of  morality  and  liberty  really 
went  along  with  the  lower  degree  of  civilization 
and  order."    (Flct  History,  iv.  856). 
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CHAPTER  L 

State  of  Europe  at  the.  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  First 
and  SeconiJ  Georges  Aliens.  George  /.  and  his 
domestic  relations.  Coronation.  Netc  Parliament. 

A.D.  1714. 

"As  one  views  Europe  through  contemporary 
hooks  of  travel  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  the  landscape  is  awful,  —  wretched 
wastes,  beggarly  and  plundered;  half- burned 
cottages  and  trembling  peasants  gathering  piteous 
harvests;  gangs  of  such  tramping  along  with 
bayonet!  behind  them,  and  corporals  with  ennes 
and  cats  of  nine-tails  to  flog  them  to  barracks. 
By  these  passes  my  lord's  gilt  carriage  floun- 
dering through  the  rots,  as  he  swears  at  the 
postilions,  and  toils  on  to  the  Resident,  Hani 
by,  but  away  from  the  noise  and  brawling  of  the 
citizens  and  buyers,  shut  out  by  woods  from 
the  beggared  country,  is  the  enormous,  hideous, 
gilded,  monstrous  marble  palace,  where  the 
prince  is,  and  the  court,  and  the  trim  gardens, 
and  huge  fountains,  and  the  forest  where  the 
ragged  peasants  are  beating  the  game  in  (it  is 
death  to  them  to  touch  a  feather);  and  the 
jolly  hunt  sweeps  by  with  its  uniform  of  crimson 
and  gold;  and  the  prince  gallops  ahead  puffing 
his  royal  horn;  and  his  lords  and  mistresses 
ride  after  him;  and  the  stag  is  pulled  down; 
and  the  grand  huntsman  gives  the  knife  in  the 
midst  of  a  chorus  of  bugles;  and  'tis  time  the 
court  go  home  to  dinner;  and  our  noble  traveller 
sees  the  procession  gleaming  through  the  trim 
avenues  of  the  wood,  and  hastens  to  the  inn, 
and  sends  his  noble  name  to  the  marshal  of 
the  Court.  Then  our  nobleman  arrays  himself 
in  green  and  gold,  or  pink  and  silver,  in  the 
richest  Paris  mode,  and  is  introduced  by  the 
chamberlain,  and  makes  his  bow  to  the  jolly 
prince,  and  the  gracious  princess;  and  then 
comes  supper  and  a  bank  at  Faro,  where  he 
loses  or  wins  a  thousand  pieces  by  daylight. 
If  it  is  a  German  court,  you  may  add  not  a 
little  drunkenness  to  this  picture  of  high  life; 
but  German,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  if  you  can 
6C«  out  of  your   palace-windows    beyond  the 


trim-cut  forest  vistas,  misery  is  lying  outside; 
hunger  is  stalking  about  the  bare  villages,  list- 
lessly following  precarious  husbandry;  ploughing 
stony  fields  with  starved  cattle;  or  fearfully 
taking  in  scanty  harvests.  Augustus  is  fat  and 
jolly  on  his  throne;  he  can  knock  down  an  ox. 
and  eat  one  almost;  his  mistress  Aurora  Ton 
Konigsmark  is  the  loveliest,  the  wittiest  crea- 
ture; his  diamonds  are  the  biggest  and  most 
brilliant  in  the  world,  and  his  feasts  as  splendid 
as  those  of  Versailles.  As  for  Louis  the  Great, 
he  is  more  than  mortal.  Lift  up  your  glances 
respectfully,  and  mark  him  eyeing  Madame  de 
Fontanges  or  Madame  de  Montespan  from  under 
his  sublime  periwig,  as  he  passes  through  the 
great  gallery  where  Villars  and  Vendome,  and 
Berwick,  and  Bossuet,  and  Massillon  are  waiting. 
Can  court  be  more  splendid;  nobles  and  knights 
more  gallant  and  superb;  ladies  more  lovely? 
A  grainier  monarch,  or  a  more  miserable  starved 
wretch  than  the  peasant  his  subject,  you  cannot 
look  on.  Let  us  bear  both  these  types  in  mind, 
if  we  wish  to  estimate  the  old  society  properly. 
Remember  the  glory  and  the  chivalry?  Yes! 
Remember  the  grace  and  beauty,  the  splendour 
and  lofty  politeness;  the  gallant  courtesy  of 
Fontenay,  where  the  French  line  bids  the 
gentlemen  of  the  English  guard  to  fire  first; 
the  noble  constancy  of  the  old  king  and  Villars 
his  general,  who  fits  out  the  last  army  with 
the  last  crown-piece  from  the  treasury,  aud 
goes  to  meet  the  enemy  and  die  or  ronqm  r 
for  France  and  Denain.  But  round  all  that 
royal  splendour  lies  a  nation  enslaved  and 
ruined:  there  are  people  robbed  of  their  rights; 
communities  laid  waste;  faith,  justice,  com- 
merce, trampled  upon,  and  well-nigh  destroyed, 
nay,  in  the  very  centre  of  royalty  itself,  what 
horrible  stains  and  meanness,  crime  and  shame! 
It  is  but  to  a  silly  harlot  that  some  of  the 
noblest  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  proudest 
women  in  the  world  are  bowing  down;  it  is  the 
price  of  a  miserable  province  that  the  king  ties 
in  diamonds  round  his  mistress'  white  neck. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  1  say,  this 
is  going  on  all  Europe  over.  Saxony  is  a  waste 
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as  well  as  Pieardy  or  Artois;  and  Versailles  is  [ 
only  larger  ami  not  worse  thau  Herrenhausen." 
(Thackeray:  "Four  Georges.") 

But  the  health  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
for  some  time  been  declining.  That  sun,  so 
bright  in  its  meridian,  so  dim  and  clouded  at  i 
its  setting,  was  now  soon  to  disappear.  It  I 
would  be  a  melancholy  task  to  trace  the  changes 
in  his  fortunes  and  his  character;  from  his 
joyous  and  triumphant  maitbood  to  his  cheerless 
and  sullen  old  age.  To  be  stripped  of  his  hard- 
won  conquests;  to  see  the  fabric  of  power, 
raised  in  fifty  toilsome  and  victorious  years,  at 
last  crumbled  into  dust;  to  hear  the  exulting 
acclamations  which  used  to  greet  his  presence 
transformed  to  indignant  murmurs  or  mournful 
silence;  to  be  deprived  by  a  sudden  and  sus- 
picious death  of  nearly  all  the  princes  of  his 
race,  and  left  with  no  other  male  descendant  for 
his  successor  than  an  infant  great-grandson;  to 
be  a  prey  to  grasping  bastards,  and  to  the 
widow  of  a  deformed  buffoon;  such  was  the  fate! 
reserved  for  the  vaunted  conqueror  of  Mons,  , 
for  the  magnificent  lord  of  Versailles.  He  died 
at  last  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate 
circumstance  that  after  the  death  of  Anne  the 
throne  should  have  been  occupied  for  nearly 
fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  country, 
in  manners,  and  in  speech.  The  immediate 
predecessors  of  George.  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so 
sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to 
govern,  that  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary 
temper,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  attempting 
unduly  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal 
prerogative;  and  as  they  were  foreigners,  they 
never  had  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  English 
Church  to  induce  them  to  aid  the  clergy  in  their 
desire  to  recover  their  former  power.  Besides 
this,  the  factious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many 
of  the  hierarchy  must  have  tended  to  alienate 
the  regard  of  the  sovereign,  as  it  had  already 
alienated  the  affection  of  the  people.  These 
circumstances,  though  they  may  be  considered 
trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance, 
because  they  secured  to  the  nation  the  progress 
of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  a  coalition 
between  the  crown  and  the  Church  would  have 
attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  souk.' 
attempts  *ere  occasionally  made;  but  they  were 
comparatively  rare  and  feeble,  in  the  absence  of 
an  intimate  alliance  between  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  authorities.  Indeed  the  state  ol  affairs 
was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction, 
pressed  by  the  people,  and  abandoned  by  the 


crown,  was  unable  for  more  than  forty  years  to 
take  any  share  in  the  government.  At  the 
same  time,  considerable  progress  was  made  in 
legislation;  and  the  Statute-book  during  that 
period  contains  ample  evidence  of  the  decline 
of  the  powerful  party  by  which  England  ha.l 
been  entirely  ruled  for  so  long  a  time. 

The  German  propensities  of  the  two  first 
Georges  involved  them  in  a  labyrinth  of  con- 
tinental engagements,  which  kept  them  in  con- 
tinual dependence  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  gradually  consolidated  the  system  of  Par- 
liamentary government  introduced  by  the  Revo- 
lution. Even  Hanover  was,  in  their  days,  of 
benefit,  by  absorbing  that  restless  activity  inci- 
dent to  royal  personages  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  mischievously  exerted  at  home.  No 
sooner  had  Hanover  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
object  of  attraction  to  its  ruler  than  he  be.au 
to  form  schemes  for  recovering  that  personal 
weight  and  influence  in  English  affairs  which 
bad  been  enjoyed  in  ancient  times  by  his  pre- 
decessors. Discord  and  disgrace  were  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  experiment.  America  was  lost, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Spanish  Armada, 
a  hostile  fleet  was  seen  to  ride  triumphantly  in 
the  Channel. 

The  personal  deficiencies  of  the  first  princes 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  have  not  been  un- 
attended with  advantages.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  country  they  were  called  upon  to  govern, 
and  even  of  the  language  spoken  by  its  in- 
habitants, prevented  them  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  They  ceased 
to  attend  councils  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  were  satisfied  if  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  their  ministers  was  submitted 
to  their  approbation.  This  happy  innovation 
began  at  the  accession  of  George  I.;  it  con- 
tinued amidst  the  struggles  and  contentions  of 
parties,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  an 
established  and  essential  part  of  the  constitution. 
Responsible  ministers  discu-s  among  themselves; 
and,  unawed  by  the  presence  of  a  superior, 
decide  in  freedom  what  is  fitted  to  be  done. 
The  monarch,  who  is  irresponsible,  has  and 
should  have  no  voice  in  public  but  what  pro- 
ceeds from  them.  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  it  "hardly 
credible  that  (Jeorge  1  ,  being  incapable  of 
speaking  English,  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
of  conversing  in  French,  the  monarch  and  his 
minister  held  discourse  with  each  other  in  Latin. 
It  is  impossible  that,  with  so  defective  a  means 
of  communication  (for  Walpole,  though  by  no 
means  an  illiterate  man,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  spoken  readily  a  language  very  little 
peculiar  in  this  country),  (ieorge  could  have 
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obtained  much  insight  into  his  domestic  affairs, 
or  been  much  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
his  subjects.  We  know,  in  truth,  that  he  nearly 
abandoned  the  consideration  of  both,  and  trusted 
his  ministers  with  the  entire  management  of 
this  kingdom,  content  to  employ  its  great  name 
lor    the  promotion  of    his    electoral  interests. 


6>>p  C 

acoaoi  I. 

This  continued  in  a  less  degree  to  he  the  case 
with  his  son,  who,  though  better  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  and  more  jealous  of  his  prerogative, 
was  conscious  of  his  incapacity  to  determine  on 
matters  of  domestic  government,  and  reserved 
almost  his  whole  attention  for  the  politics  of 
Germany."  The  inability  of  the  first  Oeorge 
to  converse  in  English  does  not,  however,  rest 
on  the  nolo  and  doubtful  authority  of  Horace 
Walpole,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Hallam  remarks 
that  "his  want  of  accuracy,  or  veracity,  or  both, 
is  so  palpable  that  no  great  stress  can  be  laid 
on  his  testimony." 

The  new  king  was  a  man  of  more  virtues  than 
accomplishments.  His  personal  character  was 
upright,  honourable,  and  benevolent.  He  was 
apt  to  remember  services  much  longer  than 
injuries;  a  quality  rare  in  every  rank  of  life, 
but  most  rare,  perhaps,  with  princes.  He  was 
steady  in  his  friendships;  even  in  his  temper; 
sparing,  and  sometimes  niggardly,  in  his  ex- 
pense*.   This  severe  economy  also  extended  to 


his  time,  which  he  distributed  with  mechanical 
precision,  and  of  which  he  devoted  no  small 
share  to  public  business.  A  desire  for  peace- 
was  combined  with  tried  valour  ami  military 
knowledge,  and  he  loved  his  people  as  much  as 
he  was  capable  of  loving  anything.  Unhap- 
pily, his  qualities,  however  solid,  were  not 
shining.  A  heavy  countenance;  a  shy  manner; 
an  awkward  address;  an  aversion  to  the  pomp 
of  majesty,  and  even  to  the  acclamations  which 
greeted  him,  disgusted  the  multitude,  who  attacli 
so  much  importance  to  external  show  and  ap- 
pearance; while  men  of  education  were  mortified 
at  finding  that  he  neither  love  1  nor  encouraged 
any  branch  of  literature  or  science,  nor  any 
of  the  fine  arts,  except  music.  Politicians  com- 
plained of  his  unbending  obstinacy  and  of  his 
contracted  understanding.  "His  views  and 
affections,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "were  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  electorate; 
England  was  too  big  for  him.'  A  diffidence  of 
his  own  parts  made  him  reluctant  to  speak  in 
public,  and  select  for  his  familiar  society  persons 
of  inferior  intellect  and  low  buffoonery;  nor  did 
he  ever  show  a  proper  dignity,  either  in  his 
mind  or  manners. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  reckon  amongst  the 
faults  of  this  prince  that  he  was  already  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  attached  to  Ocrman  customs, 
and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English  language; 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  circum- 
stances militated  against  an  extensive  popularity. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  enthronement  of  a 
stranger  should  have  been  the  only  means  to 
secure  the  popular  liberties  and  laws!  An  in- 
direct but  undoubted  effect  of  the  Oreat  Re- 
bellion has  been  a  century  of  foreign  sovereigns. 
Charles  and  .lames,  driven  abroad  by  tumults 
at  home,  received  a  French  education,  and  pur- 
sued a  French  policy.  Their  government  was 
overthrown  by  a  Dutchman;  Oeorgo  the  First 
and  George  the  Second  were  entirely  Ocrman; 
ami  thus  from  1660  to  1760,  when  an  English 
monarch  onco  more  ascended  the  throne,  the 
reign  of  Anno  appears  the  only  exception  to  a 
foreign  dominion. 

Perhaps  the  worst  things  to  be  recorded  of 
George  I.  are  his  long  imprisonment  of  bis 
wife,  and  his  un fatherly  hatred  of  his  son. 
Possibly  the  two  painful  and  perplexing  things 
were  closely  connected.  While  only  elector  of 
Hanover,  George  I.  had  married  hiB  first  cousin, 
Sophia  Dorothea,  who  was  generally  admired, 
not  more  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  accom- 
plishments; but  in  December,  1694,  a  separation 
took  place,  which  continued  for  thirty-two  years, 
until  both   husband   and    wife   died.    A  keen 
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controversy  has  been  waged  as  to  whether 
Sophia  was  guilty  of  anything  more  than  an 
indiscreet  flirtation  with  a  handsome  Swede, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  assassinated  by 


called  it  in  his  first  speech  to  Parliament.  He 
brought  with  him  a  compact  body  of  Germans, 
whose  society  he  loved,  and  whom  ho  kept 
round  the  royal  person.    He  had  his  faithful 


ber  father-in-law;  and  this  point  cannot  now  be  German  chamberlains;  his  German  secretaries; 
decided.  Both  George  and  his  father  were  (  his  negroes,  captives  of  his  bow  ami  spear  in 
notorious  for  their  freedom  of  living;  atid  I  Turkish  wars;  his  two  ugly,  elderly  German 
whether  Sophia   was  guilty  or  not,  her  long   favourites,  whom  he  created  respectively  Countess 


captivity  iu  the  solitary  castle  of  Allien,  was 
an  act  of  cruel  vengeance  on  the  part  of  a 
husband  who  was  far  from  being  immaculate. 
Her  son,  George  II.,  believed  her  to  be  inno- 
cent, as  does  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  clever  book  on 
the  "Queens  of  the  House  of  Hanover;"  but 
Mr.  Thackeray,  in  his  44  Four  Georges,"  con- 
cludes,— 44 that  she  had  a  cold,  selfish  libertine 
of  a  husband  no  one  can  doubt;  but  that  the 
bad  husband  had  a  bad  wife  is  equally  clear." 

In  consequence  of  this,  there  was  no  Court, 
strictly  speaking,  although  there  were  public 
reception  days;  but  there  were  two  ladies  whose 
names  occur  iu  all  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 


of  Darliugton  and  Duchess  of  Kendal. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  twentieth 
of  October.  In  January,  171.r>,  the  Parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  writs  for  a  new  one  were 
sent  out.  The  elections  were  carried  on  with 
more  violence  even  than  those  of  1710;  but 
times  were  altered,  ami  the  Whigs  obtained  an 
overpowering  majority.  It  was  on  these  two 
occasions  that  English  elections  of  members  for 
Parliament  first  took  that  character  of  turbu- 
lence and  acrimony  which  for  more  than  a 
century  destroyed  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
our  country  towns,  and  from  which  they  have 
only  been  relieved  within  a  few  years.  The 


and  who  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  |  14  Flying  Post"  of  January  27,  1715,  gives  the 
royal  mistresses,  though  one  of  them  was  pro-  following  burlesque  44 bill  for  costs  for  a  late 
bnbly  a  wife  by  a  left-handed  marriage.  For  I  Tory  election  in  the  West,"  in  which  part  of 
a  king  to  break  the  seventh  commandment  was  j  the  country  the  Tory  interest  was  strongest:  — 


so  universal  a  practice  as  to  excite  little  or  no 
attention  anywhere,  and  the  morality  or  decency 
{if  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  Was  not 
in  those  days  at  a  very  elevated  point.  Royal 
mistresses  would  have  been  tolerated  without 
difficulty,  if  they  hail  been  handsome  and  Eng-  | 
lish ;  but  the  mob,  and  many  above  them,  had  no 
patience  with  Mademoiselles  Kielmansegge  and 
Schulenberg,  who  were  both  Germans  and  both 
elderly  and  ugly.  These  ladies,  moreover,  either 
were  avaricious,  or,  at  first,  had  but  little 
money  to  spend;  and  rumours  spread  that 
they  were  plundering  the  country  to  remit  the 
money  to  Hanover.  The  London  mob  was 
particularly  discourteous  and  loud-tongued,  sel- 
dom hesitating  to  insult  the  strange  sultanas 
when  they  found  them  abroad  taking  the  air. 
One  day  a  German  lady  of  the  court,  who  was 
irritated  or  perhaps  alarmed  at  such  outcries, 
put  her  head  out  of  her  carriage  window  and 
said  iu  broken  English, —  'Why  do  you  abuse 
us,  good  peoples?  We  come  for  all  your  goods." 
To  which  a  fellow  iu  the  mob  roared  out 
in  reply, —  "Yes,  damn  you,  and  for  all  our 
chattels  too." 

When  the  crown  did  come  to  George,  ho 
was  in  no  hurry  about  putting  it  on.  He  waited 
nt  home  for  some  weeks;  took  an  afflicting  fare- 
well of  his  dear  Hanover  and  Herreuhausen; 
and  then  set  out  in  a  leisurely  manner  to 
ascend  44  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,"  as  he 


44  Imprimis,  for  bespeaking  and  col-  £  s.  d. 

lecting  a  mob   20  0  0 

Item,  for  many  suits  of  knots  for 

their  heads   30  0  0 

For  scores  of  huzza-men   10  0  0 

For  roarers  of  the  word  44chureh"  40  0  0 
For  a  set  of  44 No  Roundhead" 

roarers   40  (I  0 

For  several  gallous  of  Tory  punch 

on  church  tombstones   80  0  0 

For  a  majority  of  clubs  and  brandy- 
bottles    20  0  0 

For   bell-ringers,    fiddlers,  and 

porters   10  0  0 

For  a  set  of  coffee-house  praters  40  0  0 
For    extraordinary    expense  for 

cloths  and  laced  hats  on  show- 

days,  to  dazzle  the  mob   50  0  0 

For  Dissenters'  damners   40  0  0 

For  demolishing  two  houses   200  n  0 

For  committing  two  riots   200  0  0 

For  secret  encouragement  to  rioters  l<>  it  0 

For  a  dozen  of  perjury  men   100  U  0 

For  packing  and   carriage!  paid 

to  Gloucester   50  0  0 

For  breaking  windows   20  0  0 

For  a  gang  of  aldcrmen-abnsers..  40  0  0 

For  a  set  of  notorious  liars   50  0  0 

For  pot-ale   100  0  0 

For  law,  and  charges  in  the  King's 

Bench   300  0  0 
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It  will  be  observe.)  in  this  "bill"  that  bribery 
its  not  put.  down  as  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  an  election  at  this  period;  violence  was, 
as  yet,  found  to  bo  more  effective  than  cor- 
ruption. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Impeachment  of  the  late  Ministry.  Lady  Cowptr** 
Diary.  Reaction  in  favour  of  the  Whigs.  Tory 
Agitation.  Tumults  and  Riots.  The  Riot  Art. 
Jacobite  Plots.  Rebellion  in  Scotland.  Its 
SupprtSMton.  Septennial  Act.  George  I.  and 
his  llanocerian  dominians. 

a.d.  1715—1716. 
When  the  two  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of 
March,  the  preponderance  of  the  Whig*  was 
decidedly  manifested.  The  king  opened  the 
Parliament  in  person;  but  his  speech  was  read 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Its  tone  was  moderate 
and  conciliatory:-  "  Lot  no  unhappy  divisions  of 
parlies  here  at  home  divert  yon  from  pursuing 
the  common  interests  of  your  country."  The 
address  of  the  Peers  contained  a  pa-sage  which 
excited  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Boling- 
broke  spoke  for  the  last  time.  "To  recover  the 
reputation  of  this  kingdom  in  foreign  parts," 
was  held  to  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  queen.  The  offensive  sentence  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority.  The  address  of  the  Com- 
mons was  still  more  pointed  against  the  ad- 
visers of  Queen  Anne.  The  Pretmder's  hopes, 
it  was  said,  "were  built  upon  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken  for  some  time  pant  in  Great 
Britain.  It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace  out 
these  measures  whereon  he  placed  his  hopes,  and 
to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign  punish- 
ment." It  was  clear  that  the  new  possessors 
of  power  would  not  attempt  to  win  over  their 
enemies  by  conciliation.  Oxford,  who  was  pro- 
bably not  bo  deeply  committed  as  some  of  his 
colleagues,  patiently  awaited  the  approaching 
storm.  Ormond  braved  its  utmost  fury,  and 
openly  associated  with  the  most  suspected 
Jacobites.  Bolingbroke  appeared  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre;  bespoke  a  play  for  the  ensuing  night's 
performance;  and  then  fled  to  France.  He 
soon  after  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
prince  who  asserted  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
England  as  James  the  Third,  and  to  that  of  J 
Scotland  as  James  the  Eighth.  On  the  9th  of 
April,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Stanhope,  laid  a 
mass  of  papers  on  the  table  of  the  Commons, 
which  bad  reference  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  which  preceded  it. 
These  were  referred  to  a  secret  committee.  On 


the  9th  of  June,  their  report  was  presented; 
and  then  Walpole  rose,  and  impeached  Boling- 
broke of  high  treason.  The  resolution  of  im- 
peachment was  passed  without  a  division.  Lord 
Conigsby  then  impeached  Oxford  of  high  trea- 
son  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This 
resolution  was  also  carried  without  a  division. 
On  the  21st  of  June,  a  similar  impeachment  of 
Ormond  was  decided  on  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
seven.  Ormond  followed  Bolingbroke  in  his 
llight  to  France.  Acts  of  attainder  were  im- 
mediately passed  against  both  these  fugitives. 
Oxford  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  then  escaped  a 
trial  through  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
on  a  point  of  form. 

Lady  Cow  per,  wife  to  the  Chancellor,  and 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  princess  of  Wales, 
has  left  a  Diary  covering  the  period  from  1714 
to  1720.  While  it  serves  unconsciously  to 
exhibit  in  an  amiable  and  attractive  light  the 
character  of  the  writer,  it  shows  distinctly  the 
littleness  and  meanness  which  marked  most  of 
the  leading  persons  of  the  time,  and  it  reveals 
the  Contemptible  influences  at  work  to  secure 
high  and  lucrative  positions  alike  at  Conrt  and 
in  the  Church.  Bribes  to  the  king's  mistresses 
openly  offered  and  unscrupulously  received;  per- 
centages on  salaries  and  emoluments  promised 
as  the  price  of  distinguished  appointments, 
political  jobbery  and  corruption  unblushingly 
practised;  administrative  peculation  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service";  judicial  partisan- 
ship, court  favouritism,  high  play,  gross  scandal, 
and  never-ceasing  intrigues,  arc  spoken  of  in 
this  Diary  and  in  other  memoirs  of  the  time  a* 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  exciting  little  or  no 
remark  and  no  reprehension  whatever.  Two  or 
three  specimens  will  suffice: — 'Mr.  Benson  came 
in  the  evening,  much  mortified  with  being  left 
out  of  the  Board  of  Trade  where  Mr.  Chetwynd 
had  got  in  by  Madame  Kielmanseggc's  interest, 
he  having  given  her  (as  be  told  me  he  is  well 
assured)  five  hundred  guineas  down,  and  is  to 
pay  her  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  as  long  as  he  has  the  place;  and  I  have 
since  learnt  from  another  hand  that  he  gave 
her  also  the  fine  brilliant  earrings  which  she 
wears,  it  being  certain  she  never  had  any  such 
jewels  abroad."  (page  31.)  "Baron  Bcrnstorff 
came  as  he  had  appointed.  The  sum  of  his 
business  was  first  to  complain  of  want  of  friend- 
ship in  me,  that  I  had  entertained  a  thought 
that  he  was  consenting  that  my  lord  should  be 
put  out  of  his  place.    1  said  1  heard  it  was 
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designed  by  the  ministry.   Then  he  complained    Whigs  after  the  death  of  Anne,  that  the  Tories 


that  I  should  have  let  him  know.  I  said  coldly 
that  I  knew  he  had  so  much  other  business,  that 
1  did  not  care  to  trouble  him  with  anything  con- 
cerning me.  He  made  a  world  of  expressions 
upon  this  point,  and  said  how  little  capable 
he  was  of  suffering  us  to  be  injured,  that  the 
place  of  LordCowper  was  sure,  and  that  nothing 
could  take  it  from  him  but  God,  and  that  the 
king  had  all  the  kindness  imaginable  for  him. 
I  said  I  was  very  little  attached  to  the  place; 
that  one  must  be  fond  of  a  thing  before  one 
can  fear  to  lose  it,  and  that  it  was  too  painful 
a  place  to  be  fond  of.  Baron  Bernstorfl'  com- 
plained that  my  Lord  Cowper  was  peevish  and 
difficult,  and  that  the  king  had  told  him  so; 
that  he  had  excused  my  Lord  Cowper  to  the 
king,  but  that  he  desired  I  would  try  to  soften 
him,  and  make  him  compliable.  I  said  I  must 
beg  leave  to  say  I  was  surprise!  to  hear  this 
complaint,  because  it,  was  the  furthest  thing 
from  his  character  in  the  wurld,  and  I  fancied 


only  ventured  in  rare  instances  to  exhibit  the 
measure  of  their  exasperation.  They  reckoned 
again  upon  the  mob  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment,  and  low  libels  and  seditious  papers  were 
hawked  and  distributed  about  the  streets,  in 
order  to  keep  the  populace  in  a  continual  fer- 
ment. During  the  Summer  of  1714,  a  multi- 
tude of  these  had  been  spread  over  the  country, 
and  the  Whigs  were  compared  to  the  Levellers 
of  the  days  of  Charles  I.;  while  scurrilous  and 
unprovoked  attacks  were  made  upon  the  Dis- 
senters. Later  in  the  year  the  hawkers  and 
singers  of  political  ballads  had  become  such  a 
nuisance  in  London  that  a  number  of  them 
were  apprehended  and  sent  to  prison  as  vaga- 
bonds; and  in  November  an  order  in  Council 
appeared  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of 
"false  and  scandalous  libels  hawked  about  the 
streets."  So  many  and  such  furious  political  ser- 
mons were  preached  that  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering 


he  must  have  mistook  the  king.  He  hummed  t  the  clergy  to  avoid  entering  upon  State  affairs 
and  hawed,  and  said  a  great  deal  upon  this  I  in  their  sermons.  Many  of  the  playwrights  lent 
which  I  cannot  remember,  and  then  w.  nt  away,  i  their  aid  to  the  agitation,  and  sought  to  excite 


I  told  my  lord  what  the  Baron  had  said  of 
him,  who  protested  solemnly  to  me  that  he  was 
so  far  from  being  conscious  of  having  been 
guilty  of  what  Baron  Bernstorff  accused  him, 
that  he  did  not  so  much  as  know  what  he 
meant  by  saying  it;  and  by  a  great,  many  con 


ridicule  and  hatred  towards  the  Low  Church 
party  and  the  Dissenters. 

The  easy  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
after  all  the  pints  that  had  been  laid,  and  all 
the  pledges  that  had  been  given  to  the  Pre- 
tender, struck   the  world    with  astonishment. 


enrring  circumstances  I  dare  be  positive  that  Efforts,  however,  were  made  at  a  very  early 
it  was  Lord  Townshend,  and  not  the  king,  that  period  to  shake  the  new  throne;  and  the  Hi^h 
had  complained  of  Lord  Cowper;  and  this  was  I  Church  party  sedulously  applied  themselves  to 
a  political  finesse  of  the  Baron's  u)  make  my  1  this  work.  They  irritated  the  populace  with 
Lord  submit  to  Lord  Townshend,  who  grew  at  suspicions  of  the  king's  temper  and  orthodoxy; 
last  so  great  a  favourite  with  Baron  Bcmstorff  they  painted  his  religion  in  bad  colours,  repre- 
that  he   became   wholly   governed    by   him."   sen  ting  that  the  old  tyranny  of  the  Puritans 


(page  60.)  "At  Court,  the  conversation  was 
about  the  discontent  of  the  duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, that  her  lord  was  not  made  something. 
She  wanted  to  turn  out  my  Lord  Derby  from 


was  to  be  restored;  they  drew  odious  dis- 
tinctions between  a  native  and  a  foreign  prince, 
and  prophesied  that  England  would  be  eaten 
up  by  Hanoverian  rats  ami  other  foreign  vermin. 


being  captain  of  the  beef-eaters,  and  place  his  Presently  loud  cries  were  heard  throughout  the 
Grace  in  his  room.   The  company  laughed  that;  land  of  "High  Church  ami  Oruioud  for  ever!" 


the  duchess  should  take  it  into  her  head  to 
think  him  fit  for  anything,  who  is  a  natural 
fool.  The  dnchess  of  MarlLorough  turned  to 
Lady  Townshend,  and  said, — 'That's  no  new 
thing  with  her,  for  I  dare  say  she  thinks  him 
fit  for  anything — to  be  in  your  lord's  place  for 


"  Down  with  the  Puritans!"  "Down  with  the 
Dissenters!"  and  where  the  orthodox  mob  was 
strongest  they  soon  proceeded  to  realize  the 
metaphor,  and  to  knock  down  the  meeting- 
houses. The  first  outbreak  took  place  on  the 
day  of  the  king's  coronation.    On  the  evening 


example.'  Lady  Townshend  was  nettled,  ami  of  that  day,  the  citizens  of  Bristol  illuminated 
pulled  np,  as  if  it  had  been  a  violent  affront,  their  windows,  and  made  bonfires  in  the  streets, 
The  duchess  added,— 'Or  in  my  Lord  Chan-  I  and  the  corporation  gave  a  ball.  The  first 
cellor's.'  I  was  so  merry  with  Lady  Towns-  |  signal  for  the  riot  which  followed  is  said  to 
hend's  offended  air,  that  1  laughed,  and  said,  I  have  been  a  report  that  the  Whigs  were  going 
—'With  all  my  heart,'"  fp.  8'J.)  I  to  burn  the  effiury  of  Sacheverell;   upon  which 

So  decisive  was  the  re-actiou  in  favour  of  the   a  mob  rushed  through  the  streets,  breaking  the 
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windows  that  were  illuminated,  and  putting  out 
the  bonfires,  at  the  sauie  time  raising  ferocious 
Bhouts  of  "Down  with  the  Hon  ml  heads !  God 
bhw  Dr.  Saeheverell !"  They  repaired  to  the 
town-hall  and  threw  largo  stones  through  the 
windows  of  the  ball-room;  to  the  great  danger 
of  the  persons  assembled  there.  The  attacks 
of  the  mob  were  now  more  especially  directed 
againut  the  Dissenters;  and  they  entirely  gutted 
the  house  of  one  of  them,  who  was  killed  by 
the  assailants  in  au  attempt  to  expostulate  with 
them.  This  fatal  catastrophe  appears  to  have 
arrested  the  mob,  and  no  further  mischief  was 
done;  but  several  of  the  rioters  were  tried  and 
severely  punished.  The  town  of  Chippenham, 
in  Wiltshire,  continued  in  an  uproar  during 
several  nights,  and  houses  were  attacked,  and 
their  inmates  ill-treated.    Other  riots,  equally 


went  a  much  fiercer  persecution  than  that  with 
which  they  had  been  visited  in  1710,  and  they 
bore  it  in  general  with  exemplary  moderation. 
On  the  23rd  of  April,  1715,  the  anniversary 
of  tho  birth-day  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Londun 
mob  began  to  assemble  towards  evening  at  the 
conduit  on  Snow  Hill,  where  they  hung  up  a 
flag  and  a  hoop,  and  money  having  been  given 
them  to  purchase  wine,  they  collected  round  a 
large  bonfire.    From  thence  they  moved  off  in 
parties  in   different  directions,    patrolling  the 
streets    during    the  whole    night,  shouting,— 
"God    bleBS    the    Queen    and  High-Church! 
Boliugbrokc  and  Saeheverell!"   and  attacking 
houses,  breaking  windows,  insulting  and  robbing 
passengers,   and   leryiug  contributions  every- 
where.    Many  of  the   mob  were  armed  with 
dangerous  weapons,  and  several  persons  were 


GREAT  SEAL 

alarming,  occurred  at  the  sauie  time  at  Norwich, 
Reading,  Birmingham,  and  Bedford.  At  Bir- 
mingham the  mob  was  very  violent,  and  shouted 
•  Saeheverell  for  ever !  Down  with  tho  Whigs  !" 
At  Bedford,  where  the.  lawless  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  countenanced  by  tho  magistrates, 
the  public  May-pole  was  dressed  in  mourning. 
In  spite  of  a  proclamation  against  riots,  issued 
on  the  second  of  November,  the  mobs  in  many 
places  continued  to  create  disturbances.  At 
Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  the  "  Higli-Chnrch  rabble,"  as  the 
newspapers  call  them,  shouted  for  the  Pretender, 
and  drank  his  health  as  king  of  England. 

The  disaffected  party  thus  prepared  for  the 
dani;<  rous  game  they  were  resolved  to  play  by 
incessant  agitation.  The  mob  was,  as  usual, 
soon  urged  into  open  violence  by  tho  old  cry 
of  "The  Church!"  and  the  Dissenters  uuder- 


OF  UEOKOE  t. 

severely  wounded.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  pull  down  the  Dissenters'  tnceting-hotwc, 
but  this  project  was  for  some  reason  abandoned. 
The  streets  continued  to  be  more  or  lew 
infeBted  in  this  manner  night  after  night  for 
some  time.  On  the  night  of  May  28th  (the 
king's  birth-day),  and  on  the  following  night 
(the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration),  the  mob 
committed  great  outrages  in  different  parts  of 
London,  and  dangerously  wounded  some  of  the 
constables  and  watch.  They  burut  the  effigies 
of  the  chief  Dissenting  ministers ;  shouted 
"High-Church  and  Orinoud!"  and  publicly 
drunk  the  Pretender's  health  in  Ludgatc  Street 
and  other  places.  A  riot  of  a  similar  character 
occurred  at  Oxford  on  the  king's  birth-day,  and 
the  Quakers'  chapel  was  attacked.  Witliiu  a 
few  days  tho  6anic  riotous  spirit  had  cxteuded 
into  several  of  the  largest  provincial  towns.  At 
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Manchester,  early  in  June,  the  mob  had  become 
absolutely  master  of  the  town  for  several  dap; 
they  destroyed  all  the  Dissenters*  chapels,  threw 
open  the  prison,  drunk  the  Pretender's  health, 
and  committed  many  outrages.  There  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Jacobite  riot  at  Leeds.  A 
troop  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  Manchester,  and 
the  mayor  of  Leeds,  who  was  accused  of  con- 
nivance, was  brought  to  London  in  the  custody 
of  a  king's  messenger.  Yet  in  July  this  spirit 
had  become  still  more  general,  and  had  spread 


SHILLING,  GEOItOK  I. 

through  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  anil  Cheshire. 
Very  serious  tumults  occurred  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Harrington,  Shrewsbury,  Stafford,  and  many 
other  places.  The  meiting-honaet  of  the  Dis- 
senters were  everywhere  destroyed;  cowardly 
outrages  -  were  committed;  and  in  some  placed 


HALF-PEN  XY,  OEOHUE  I. 

sanguinary  combat*  ended  in  loss  of  life.  When 
the  mob  was  pulling  down  the  meeting-house 
at  Wolverhampton,  one  of  their  leaders  mounted 
on  the  roof,  flourished  his  hat  round  his  head, 
and  shouted,  "Damn  King  (Jeorge  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough!"  At  Shrewsbury,  where 
the  old  cry  of  " High-Church  and  Dr.  Sachc- 
vercll!"  was  raised,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
a  substantial  tradesman  were  convicted  of  being 
ringleaders.  At  the  end  of  July  there  was  a 
serious  riot  at  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  where 
much  mischief  was  done;  and  there  was  another 
at  Oxford  as  late  as  the  first  of  September, 
when  the  mob  shouted,  "Ormond!"  and  "No 
Oeorge!"  and  the  Pretender's  health  was  said 
to  have  been  drunk  in  some  of  the  colleges. 

These  tumults  called  forth  the  Riot  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
which  provided  that  if  any  twelve  persons  un- 
lawfully assembled,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 

peace,  and  any  justice  should  think  proper  to 
mnorj  of  fcofi&ud.  III. 


command  them  by  proclamation  to  disperse;  and 
if,  in  contempt  of  his  orders,  they  continued 
together  for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt 
should  bo  treated  as  felony.  This  tringent  enact- 
ment, and  the  obliging  of  the  city  or  hundred  to 
make  good  the  damages  committed,  did  much 
towards  restoring  order;  but  more,  perhaps,  was 
•lone  by  the  severity  shewn  towards  the  rioters 
in  the  trials  that  followed  shortly  after.  A  news- 
paper of  the  2nd  of  September  says  that  "the 
judges  have  behaved  very  bravely."  With  a 
view  to  other  evonts,  which  were  now  casting 
their  shadow  before  them,  troops  of  horse  were 
quartered  in  several  of  the  towns  which  had 
shewn  themselves  most  disaffected.  Tho  Jacobites 
were  known  to  have  been  actively  intriguing 
throughout  tho  Winter  and  Spring  on  behalf  of 
the  Pretender.  Numerous  pamphlets  had  been 
circulated,  one  of  which  drew  a  flattering  portrait 
of  the  exile,  who  was  described  as  active,  tall, 
and  graceful;  resembling  in  his  countenance 
that  respectable  sovereign  Charles  II.;  while,  as 
to  his  moral  qualities,  it  was  affirmed  that  he 
was  candid,  tolerant,  and  benevolent,  just,  firm, 
and  altogether  a  prince  of  excellent  principles. 
Men,  who  knew  the  Chevalier  better,  knew  that 
he  was  a  bigot,  a  coward,  and  a  Frenchman  in 
heart  and  soul,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
portrait  from  telling  with  the  multitude  who, 
no  doubt,  recollected,  as  a  favourable  circum- 
stance, that  Charles  II.,  though  he  had  kept 
a  great  many  mistresses,  had  kept  none  but  such 
as  were  very  handsome,  and  who  were  exceed- 
ingly lavish  of  their  money.  Nor  was  support 
lacking  among  the  higher  classes,  for  men  like 
Atterbury,  among  the  bishops,  and  Marlborough 
among  the  peers,  were  plotting  against  the  new 
dynasty.  Marlborough ,  chafing  with  resent- 
ment at  not  being  re-instated  in  his  lucrative 
offices,  sent  into  France  a  sum  of  money  as  u 
loan  to  the  Pretender,  and  renowed  the  per- 
fidious correspondence  which  had  been  carried 
on  with  James.  Thtis  encouraged,  the  Jacobite 
party  resolved  on  attempting  an  insurrection  in 
Scotland,  where  their  adherents  were  numerous, 
and  where  it  was  hoped  that  jealousy  of  Eng- 
land and  hatred  of  tho  Union  might  be  suc- 
cessfully invoked.  Hut  the  Rebellion  of  1715, 
was  not  general,  even  in  Scotland.  The  peoplo 
as  a  whole  did  not  participate  in  it.  The  towns- 
folk, and  all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  kept 
aloof;  and  although  there  were  in  the  Northern 
Counties  of  Kngland  many  Jacobites  and  Papists, 
tho  rebel  leader-  were  greatly  deceived  in  ob- 
taining aid  from  them. 

The  noisy  partisans  of  hereditary  right  dis- 
credited their  faction  by  their  cowardice.  Jew 
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rose  iu  arms  to  support  the  rebellion,  compared 
with  those  who  deserved  its  success,  and  did 
not  blush   to  sec  the  gallant  savages  of  the 
Highlands  shed  their  blood  that  a  supine  herd 
of  priests  and  country  gentlemen  might  enjoy 
the  victory.    A  camp  was  formed  at  Perth,  and 
a  body  of  .Highlanders  marched  into  England 
as  far  as  Preston,    where  the  Pretender  was 
■gain   proclaimed   king,    and    where    they  en- 
countered a  body  of  royal  troops  and  were  obliged 
to   make   an    unconditional   surrender,    to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred,  among  whom  were 
eight  noblemen.    The  check  was  not  so  sudden 
or  decisive  iu  Scotland,  and  iu  .January,  17  16, 
the  Pretender  landed  at  Peterhead,    and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  camp  at  Perth,  whence  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Scone,  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  such  insignia  of  royalty  as  were  to  be 
obtained.    But  the  whole  scheme  collapsed  by 
tho  end  of  that  month,  for  Argylc,  with  a  large 
force,   was  marching  upon  Perth,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  forces  of  England  were  being 
concentrated  in  order  to  a  combined  attack.  It 
was  resolved  in  a  council  of  war  to  abandon 
Perth,  and  secret  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  Pretender  to  return  to  the  Continent  in  a 
Erciich  vessel  that  cruised  off  the  coast,  and 
when  Argyle  entered  Aberdeen  on  the  eighth  of 
February,  the  whole  insurgent  army  had  melted 
away. 

As  soon  as  the  Parliament  met,  the  earls  of 
Derwentwater,  Nithisdalc,  Wiuton,  and  other 
noblemen  were  impeached,  pleaded  "(Juilty," 
and  were  sentenced  to  die,  but  three  of  them 
were  reprieved;  Nithisdale  escaped  through  the 
skill  and  heroism  of  his  wife;  and  Derwentwater 
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for  several  years,  with  no  other  variety  than 
that  occasioned  by  accidental  outbursts  of  more 
than  ordinary  virulence.    We  read  almost  daily 
of  the  application  of  the  pillory  or  the  lash  to 
punish  seditious  ballad  singers   and  indiscreet 
individuals,  generally  of  a  low  class  in  life,  who 
had  made  too  0|mmi  an  exhibition  of  hostility  to 
the  House  of  Hanover.     Almost  every  news- 
paper  or   periodical,  whether  Tory  or  Whig, 
became  in  turn  the  object  of  persecution  for 
letting   party    zeal   go    beyond   the    limits  of 
moderation,  although  the  Tory  press  received  by 
far  the  larger  share  of  punishment.  Restrained 
from  any  more  effectual  method  of  showing  their 
hostility,  except  in  an  occasional  duel  or  riol, 
the  language  of  the  opposition  became  more 
violent  and  scurrilous;  and  the  lowest  and  most 
trivial  occurrences  wero  greedily    seized  upon 
for  insulting  a  political  opponent. 


The  Septennial  Act  was  passed  in  1715,  and 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  Triennial  Act  of 
1CJ5,  which  was  declared  to  have  been  found  by 
experience  "very  grievous  and  burthensome, 
occasioning  much  greater  expenses  and  more 
violent  and  lasting  heats  and  animosities  than 
were  ever  known  before;"  and  it  is  then  enacted, 
"that  tho  present  and  all  future  Parliaments 
shall  have  continuance  for  seven  years."  The 
passing  of  this  Act  must  have  helped  to  give 
stability  to  the  government;  although  it  was 
then,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  ob- 
jected to  by  many  persons,  as  tending  to  a 
dangerous  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  crown. 
With  the  view  of  curtailing  such  influence,  it 
was  subsequently  provided  by  another  Act  "that 


and  Kenuiure  alone  sutl'ercd.  Of  the  humbler  \  no  person  having  a  pension  from  the  crown  for 
instruments  of  the  insurrection  who  had  been  •  any  term  or  number  of  years,  either  in  his  own 
captured  at  Preston,  some  were  executed,  ami  \  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  person  for  his 


more  were  sent  to  the  Plantations.  Mr.  Hallam 
remarks,  —  "The  severity  of  the  new  govern- 
ment alter  the  rebellion  has  been  often  blamed: 
but  1  know  not  whether,  according  to  the  rules 
of  policy,  it  can  he  prove  !  that  the  execution 
of  two  peers  ami  thirty  other  persons,  taken 
with  anus  in  flagrant  rebellion  was  an  unwar- 
rantable excess  of  punishment.'1 

This  hasty,  ill-advised,  and  ill-conducted  rebel- 
lion effectually  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  convinced  all  reasonable  and 
thinking  |k.tsous  how  little  was  to  he  expected 
from  one  so  deficient  in  courag  e  and  in  capacity 
as  the  Pretender  hail  shewn  himself.  After  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  rebels  had  subsided,  the  political  strife  of  the 
day  sank  down  into  a  dull  monotonous  war  of 
newspaper  abuse  and  mob  sedition,  which  lasted 


benefit,  shall  sit  or  vote  as  a  member,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  pouivls  for  every  day  in  which 
ho  shall  sit  or  vote."  The  passing  of  this 
Act  would  seem  to  negative  the  assumption  as 
to  the  undue  or  dangerous  influence  of  the 
crown;  but  the  solicitude  evinced  by  it  for  the 
independence  of  Parliament  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  * 

It  may  seem  a  reproach  to  the  House  of 
Hanover  that,  connected  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  with  the  names  most  dear  to  English 
hearts,  the  protestant  religion  and  civil  liberty, 
it  should  have  been  driven  to  try  the  resources 
of  tyranny,  and  to  demand  more  authority,  to 
exercise  more  control,  than  had  been  necessary 
for  the  worst  of  their  predecessors.  Much  ot 
this  disaffection  was  owing  to  the  cold  reserve 
of  tJcorgc  I.,  ignorant  of  the  language,  alien 
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from  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  and  con-  I 
tinually  absent  in  his  electoral  dominions,  to 
which  he  seemed  to  sacrifice  the  nation's  interest 
and  the  security  of  his  own  crown.  It  is  certain 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  duchies  of  Rrcmcn 
and  Verden  by  Hanover,  in  1 7 1 C,  exposed  Great 
Rritain  to  a  very  serious  danger,  by  provoking 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  join  in  a  leaguo  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Pretender.  It  might  have 
been  impossible  (such  was  the  precariousncss  of 
our  revolution  settlement),  to  have  made  the 
abdication  of  the  electorate  a  condition  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick's  succession;  but  the  con- 
sequences of  that  connexion,  though  much 
exaggerated  by  the  factious  and  disaffected, 
were  in  various  ways  detrimental  to  English 
interests  during  these  two  reigns;  and  not  the 
least,  in  that  they  estranged  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  sovereigns  whom  they  regarded 
as  still  foreign.  By  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the 
descendant  of  the  I'rincess  Sophia  who  should 
be  called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  was 
restricted  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without 
tbe  consent  of  Parliament.  A  Bill  was  brought 
in  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  Act;  and  becoming 
law  without  opposition,  the  king  prepared  to  set 
forth  to  visit  his  German  dominions.  His 
anxiety  to  visit  Hanover  at  this  juncture  was 
extremely  objectionable  to  his  responsible  ad- 
visers; but  their  renion-trances  were  useless. 
When  Addison  eulogized  what  he  described 
as  tho  "uniformity  and  firmness  of  mind"  of 
George  tho  Third,  he,  of  course,  did  not 
recognize  that  family  characteristic  which  too 
often  carried  firmness  into  obstinacy.  "His 
Majesty  was  bred  up  from  his  infancy  with  a 
love  to  this  our  nation,"  continues  Addison. 
He  did  not  speak  of  the  greater  love  which 
the  king,  not  unnaturally,  bore  to  his  own 
hereditary  dominions.  "  By  his  succeeding  to  the 
dukedom  of  Zell,"  writes  the  political  essayist, 
"he  became  oue  of  the  greatest  princes  of 
Germany  and  ono  of  the  most  powerful  persons 
that  ever  stood  next  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  bishopric  of  Osua- 
bruck  have  considerably  strengthened  his  interests 
in  the  empire,  and  given  a  great  additional 
weight  to  the  Protestant  cause."  Happier  might 
it  have  been  if  this  great  prince  of  Germany, 
and  his  successor,  could  have  mitigated  their 
excessive  predilection  for  their  native  country, 
which  alone  could  endanger  their  English  throne. 
There  was  a  coustant  suspicion,  during  their 
reigns,  that  continental  alliances  and  wars  were 
in  the  interest  of  Hanover,  rather  than  in  that 
of  Great  Britain;  and  although  this  belief  was 
in  some  instances  unjust,  every  minister  had 


I  to  contend  against  the  unpopularity  which  it 
threw  upon  the  Government.  Every  minister, 
from  Walpole  to  Chatham,  was,  in  his  turn, 
obliged  to  yield,  however  unwillingly,  to  the 
uniformity  end  firmness  of  mind"  which  governed 
the  continental  policy  of  these  princes.  Their 
repeated  absences  from  England  were  no  slight 
interruption  to  the  tranquil  progress  of  English 
affairs,  and  became  u  positive  danger  when  each 
of  these  kings  was  known  to  stand  upon  the 
worst  terms  with  his  eldest  son.  Speaking  a 
foreign  language,  surrounded  by  foreign  mis- 
tresses and  favourites,  and  constantly  called 
away  to  his  foreign  states,  George  the  First 
never  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  English 
people  as  a  foreigner.  He  was  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  -the  people  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  govern;  and  he  took 
no  pains  to  understand  their  reasonable  wishes 
or  to  conciliate  their  unreasonable  prejudices. 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  naturally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ministers  who  represented  the 
stronger  party.  It  was  fortunate  that  eventually 
a  minister  obtained  almost  exclusive  power, 
who  for  many  years  kept  the  nation  quiet  and 
allowed  its  growing  industry  to  become  the 
source  of  great  material  prosperity.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  absence  of  George  I.  from 
England,  the  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed 
Guardian,  not  Regent;  but  he  was  never  again 
entrusted  with  that  high  office,  because  it  was 
thought  he  displayed  too  much  fondness  for 
acting  the  king.  Father  and  son  hated  each 
other  ever  aftpr;  but  their  squabbles  aud  ani- 
mosities need  not  be  particularized. 


CHAPTER  IIT. 

"  The  Damjorian  Controrei •.■»»/ .  "  Bishop  ffnad/et/. 
Convocation  finally  prorogued.  Agitation  for 
(he  relief  of  Dissenters.  ProjKisals  to  re/teal  the 
Penal  Laws.  Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity 
Acts  repealed.  Opjtosed  bif  some  Whii/s  anil 
fh'shops.  Religious  Polemics:  Rise  of  Unitari- 
anism.   Spiritual  Lethargy. 

ad.  1714—1720. 
In  the  year  17 1G,  when  some  of  the  clergy 
aud  laity  were  averse  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, wishing  for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
line,  Hoadley,  who,  since  his  former  controversy, 
had  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench,  published 
"A  preservative  against  the  Principles  and 
Practices  of  the  Nonjurors  both  in  Church  ami 
State;  or  an  appeal  to  the  consciences  and 
common  sense  of  the  Christian  Laity;"  in  which 
the  sacerdotal  claims  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Jacobites  wore  alike  attacked.  : 
The  commencement  of  the  work  partly  explains 
the  writer's  object,  and  the  cause  which  induced 
him  to  enter  upou  a  course  which  would  ncces- 
s  irily  expose  him  to  attack: — "After  near  thirty 
years  of  such  patience  and  indulgence  as  was 
never  yet  experienced  in  any  nation  of  the  | 
world  by  the  public  and  avowed  enemies  of  its 
government,  the  Nonjurors  now  at  length  think 
it  time  to  open  the  scene,  for  which  they  have 
been  long  preparing  the  way  in  a  more  covered 
and  private  manner.  Whether  they  imagine 
that  all  the  lenity  with  which  they  hare  hitherto 
been  treated  hath  been  nothing  else  but  fear  and  i 
a  consciousness  of  wrong,  or  that  their  own 
cause  is  for  ever  lost  if  this  crisis  of  time  be 
not  laid  hold  on;  whatever  it  be,  the  Establish- I 
ment  is  now  openly  and  directly  charged  with 
the  want  of  all  right.  Their  cause  is  now 
publicly  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  God.  The  | 
Church  is  made  a  principal  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  words  'unity,'  'schism,'  'altar,' 
'excommunication,'  'damnation,'  and  the  like, 
are  thrown  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
found the  understand ing  of  honest  men  of  low 
capacities.  In  these  circumstances  I  have  a 
mind,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  point  out  to  you 
the  true  way  of  judging  of  what  they  are  now 
perpetually  offering  to  you  upon  these  heads." 

Hoadley  proceeds  to  state  what  he  considers 
the  foundation  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties.  "The  foundation  of  our  difference  is  this: 
In  the  year  1688,  the  nation,  the  whole  nation 
of  Protestants,  univer.-ally  and  equally,  felt  and 
6aw  themselves  on  the  brink  of  deduction.  The 
chief  men  among  us  invited  over  the  assistance 
of  our  neighbours.  After  having  warded  off  the 
present  threatening  ruin,  nothing  remained  but 
to  secure  us  from  the  return  of  the  same  evils 
of  Popery  and  slavery,  made  more  terrible  by 
the  revenge  which  must  then  have  come  along 
with  them.  This  was  done  with  the  greatest 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  anil 
with  the  least  deviation  from  the  common  rule. 
The  popish  branches  of  the  royal  family  were 
set  aside  upon  no  other  consideration  than  the 
safety  of  the  whole  nation.  And  the  very  first 
Protestant  branches  in  the  same  royal  family 
were  declared  heirs;  and  the  succession  from 
them  declared  and  confirmed  in  the  same  course 
as  was  usual  before.  Upon  the  first  settlement 
of  the  nation,  some  of  the  bishops,  and  some 
also  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refusing  to  give  the 
common  security  of  faithfulness  and  allegiance 
to  the  government,  and  declaring  themselves  in 
the  interest  of  it*  enemies,  were  first  suspended, 
and  then,  after  a  delay  of  »ix  months,  deprived. 


From  hence  arose  these  two  main  principles, 
that  our  princes  upon  this  Protestant  establish- 
ment, in  exclusion  to  the  Popish  line,  can  have 
no  right  to  the  crown;  and  the  other,  that  no 
deprivation  of  bishops  by  tho  lay  power  can  be 
valid,  or  ought  to  be  submitted  to.  And  from 
these  two  principles  arose  two  point*  of  practice; 
the  one,  the  adhering  to  the  Popish  line;  and 
the  other,  the  adhering  to  the  communion  of 
the  deprived  bishops,  and  the  treating  of  our 
Churches  as  no  Churches."  Hoadley  then  remarks 
that  the  Nonjuror*  did  not  disclose  their  real 
sentiments  at  first,  because  there  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  the  restoration  of  King 
James  by  means  of  the  power  of  France.  He 
therefore  set  himself  to  oppose  the  Nonjurors, 
and  to  defend  the  devolution  settlement. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1717,  the  bishop  of 
Bangor  preached  a  sermon  before  his  Majesty  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  St.  James's,  on  dohn  xviii. 
36:  "Jesus  answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  In  this  sermon,  Hoadley  asserted 
those  principles  of  religious  liberty  of  which  be 
had  long  been  the  courageous  and  powerful 
exponent.  He  boldly  denounced  the  laws  which 
limited  civil  rights  on  ecclesiastical  grounds; 
maintaining  that  the  Church  of  Christ  could 
not  be  protected  or  cncojiraged  by  human  laws 
and  penalties.  This  sermon  and  the  "  Pre- 
servative" being  framed  on  the  same  principles, 
were  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  the  clergy.  It 
was  loudly  complained  that  Hoadley  appeared  to 
deny  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  judge, 
censure,  or  punish  spiritual  offenders,  and  to 
affirm  that  all  such  exercises  of  authority  ha>l 
been  an  invasion  of  Christ's  kingdom;  that  such 
doctrines  tended  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  disregard  to  those  who  were  appointed 
to  rule  over  them;  that  the  bishop  placed  all 
religious  communions  on  an  etjual  footing,  ami 
left  (iod  alone  to  be  the  judge  of  conscience. 
The  question  was  discussed,  therefore,  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation;  and  a  committee 
wus  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report.  This  was 
addressed  to  the  archbishop  and  bishops  as  the 
representation  of  the  Lower  House;  and  it  stated 
that  the  bishop  of  Bangor  had  given  grievous 
offence  by  advancing  certain  doctrines  and  posi- 
tions in  the  two  works,  the  tendency  of  which 
was  conceived  to  be,  —  "First,  to  subvert  all 
government  and  discipline  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  to  reduce  his  kingdom  to  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion.  Secondly,  to  impugn 
and  impeach  the  regal  supremacy  in  cases 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enforce  obedience  in  matters  of  religion 
by  civil  sanction."    Passages  from  the  "  Pre- 
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servative"  and  the  sermon  were  adduced  in  proof,  1 
and  the  bishops  were   requested  to  interpose. 
At  this  stage  of  the  business,  before  the  report 
was  even  presented,  the  government  deemed  it  j 
necessary  to  interfere;  and  before  any  progress  | 
conld  be  made,  Convocation  was  prorogued,  and 
was  not  again  convened  for  business  for  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years;  so  that  as  far  as 
the  two  houses  were  concerned,  the  matter  was 
now  concluded. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  ont  of 
doors.  The  "  Preservative,"  the  Sermon,  and  the 
"Report"  were  extensively  circulated;  almost 
all  the  clergy  taking  sides  in  the  controversy. 
It  was  immediately  reported  that  lloadley  had 
solicited  the  government  to  interpose  by  a  pro- 
rogation, in  order  that  the  inquiry  might  be 
stopped.  To  this  report  the  bishop  gave  the 
most  unqualified  denial. 

The  interruption  of  the  business  in  Convo- 
cation was  the  signal  for  a  war  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  which  is  known  as  the 
"Bangorian  Controversy."  Many  volumes  and 
pamphlets  appeared  in  rapid  succession,  until 
the  combatants,  wearied  with  the  strife,  ceased 
to  engage  in  it  or  passed  into  the  other  world. 
Concerning  the  whole,  Mr.  Hallam's  remark 
will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  examined  into 
the  subject, — "A  long  and  celebrated  war  of 
pens  instantly  commenced;  managed,  perhaps, 
on  both  sides,  with  all  the  chicanery  of  polemical 
writers,  and  disgusting  both  from  its  tedious, 
ness,  and  from  the  manifest  unwillingness  of 
the  disputants  to  speak  ingenuously  what  they 
meant.  Rut  as  the  principles  of  lloadley  and 
his  advocates  appeared,  in  the  main,  little  else 
than  those  of  Protestantism  and  toleration,  the 
sentence  of  the  laity,  in  the  temper  that  was 
then  gaining  ground  as  to  ecclesiastical  subjects 
was  soon  pronounced  in  their  favour,  and  the 
High  Church  party  discredited  themselves  by 
an  opposition  to  what  now  pass  for  the  incon- 
trovertablt-  truisms  of  religious  liberty.  In  the 
ferment  of  that  age  it  was  expedient  for  the 
State  to  scatter  a  little  dust  over  the  angry 
insects;  the  convocation  was  accordingly  pro- 
rogued in  1717,  and  has  never  again  sat  for 
any  business.  Those  who  are  imbued  with  high 
notions  of  sacerdotal  power  have  sometimes 
deplored  this  extinction  of  the  Anglican  great 
council;  and  though  its  necessity,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  cannot  possibly  be  defended 
us  an  ancient  part  of  the  constitution,  there 
are  not  wanting  specious  argument!  for  the 
expediency  of  such  a  synod.  It  might  be 
urged  that  the  Chnrch,  considered  only  a.^ 
au  integral  member  of  the  commonwealth,  and 


•  be  greatest  corporation  within  it,  might  justly 
claim  that  right,  of  managing  its  own  aiTairs 
which  belongs  to  every  other  association;  that 
the  argument  from  almse  is  not  sufficient,  and 
is  rejected  with  indignation  when  applied,  as 
historically  it  might  be,  to  representative  govern- 
ments and  to  civil  liberty;  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  no  reformation  even  of  secondary 
importance  can  be  effected  without  difficulty, 
nor  any  looked  for  in  greater  matters,  both 
from  the  indifference  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
reluctance  of  the  clergy  to  admit  its  inter- 
position. It  is  answered  to  these  suggestions, 
that  we  must  take  experience  when  we  possess 
it,  rather  than  analogy,  for  our  guide;  that 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  have  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  mischievous,  where  they  have 
been  powerful,  which  that  of  our  wealthy 
and  numerous  clergy  must  always  be;  that 
if,  notwithstanding,  the  Convocation  could  be 
brought  under  the  management  of  the  State 
(which  by  the  nature  of  its  component  parts 
might  seem  not  unlikely),  it  must  lead  to  the 
promotion  of  servile  men,  and  the  exclusion 
of  merit  still  more  than  at  present;  that  the 
severe  remark  of  Clarendon,  who  observes  that 
of  all  mankind  none  form  so  had  an  estimate 
of  human  affairs  as  churchmen,  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  experience;  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
sufficient  for  the  protection  of  its  interests;  that 
the  clergy  have  an  influence  which  no  other 
corporation  enjoys  over  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
and  may  abuse  it  for  the  purposes  of  undue 
ascendancy,  unjust  restraint,  or  factious  ambi- 
tion; that  the  hope  of  any  real  good  in  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  by  its  own  assemblies,  to 
whatever  sort  of  reform  we  may  look,  is  utterly 
chimerical;  finally,  that  a6  the  laws  now  stand, 
which  few  would  incline  to  alter,  the  ratification 
of  Parliament  must  be  indispensable  for  any 
material  change.  It  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt 
that  these  reasonings  ought  much  to  outweigh 
those  on  the  opposite  side." 

Meanwhile,  the  principles  of  religious  liberty 
gained  Strength  by  thiR  eager  controversy; 
naturally  pleasiug  as  they  are  to  the  proud 
independence  of  the  English  character,  and 
congenial  to  those  of  civil  freedom.  The  Non- 
juring  and  High  Chnrch  factions  among  the 
clergy  produced  few  eminent  men;  and  lost 
credit  alike  by  the  folly  of  their  notions  and  by 
their  general  want  of  scholarship  and  disregard 
of  their  duties.  The  University  of  Oxford  was 
tainted  to  the  core  with  Jacobite  prejudices;  but 
it  must  be  added  that  it  never  stood  so  low  as 
a  place  of  education.    The  government,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  studious  to  promote  distinguished  {  the  ministry  by  a  new  cry  of  the  Church  in 
men,  and  the  hierarchy  in  the  first  half  of  the  j  danger.     It  was  known  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 


eighteenth  century  may  advantageously  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  second  half,  in  respect 
of  conspicuous  ability.    The  maxims  of  persc- 


the  Whigs  in  opposition,  disregarding  some  of 
the  foremost  and  best  principles  of  their  party, 
would  join  the  Tories  ami  high  churchmen;  an<! 


cution  were  silently  abandoned,  and  Warburton,  I  therefore  it  was  resolved  by  Stanhope  ami 
with  others  of  less  name,  taught  those  of  tolcra-  1  Sunderland  to  leave  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 

to  some  more  favourable  opportunity,  advising 
the  Dissenters  to  havo  patience  in  the  mean 
time,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  December.  1718, 


tiou  with  as  much  boldness  as  Hoadley,  but 
without  some  of  his  more  invidious  tenets.  The 
more  popular  writ'  rs  took  a  liberal  tone;  tin 


names  of  Locke  and  Montesquieu  acquired  im-  j  Stanhope  brought  forward  his  mod i tie  1  measure 
mense    authority;    the  courts   of  justice  dis-    in  the  Lords.     It  was  not  called,  plainly,  an 


countenanced  endeavours  to  revive  oppressive 
Statutes;  and  not  long  after  the  end  of  George 


Act  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters,  but  an  "Act 
for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest."  Its 


the  Second's  reign,  it  was  adjudged  in  the  j  real  object  was  to  repeal  the  intolerant  Act 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  broadest  principles  \  against  Occasional  Conformity  and  the  Schism 
of  toleration  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  j  Act,  and  also  such  clauses  of  the  Test  and 
nonconformity  is  recognised  by  the  law,  and  [  Corporation  Acts  as  excluded  Protestant  Dis- 
senters from  civil  offices.  Stanhope  laboured 
to  show  how  rational  and  advantageous  it  would 
be  to  restore  Dissenters  to  their  natural  rights 
the  leading  Nonconformists  determined  to  agitate  !  as  English  citizens,  and  to  relievo  them  from 


is  not  an  offence  at  which  the  law  connives. 

Protected  by  a  powerful  party  in  Parliament, 
and  having  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success, 


for  the  obtaining  of  civil  rights.  In  his  speech 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session  the  king  had 
said: — "I  could  heartily  wish  that  at  a  time 
when  the  common  enemies  of  our  religion  are, 
by  all  manner  of  artifices,  endeavouring  to 
undermine  and  weaken  it  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  all  tlmse  who  are  friends  to  our  pre- 
sent happy  establishment  might  unanimously 
concur  in  some  proper  method  for  the  greater 
strengthening  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which, 
as  the  Church  of  England  is  unquestionably 
the  main  support  and  bulwark,  so  will  she  reap 
the  principal  benefit  of  every  advantage  accruing 
by  the  union  and  mutual  charity  of  all  Pro- 
testants." 

Earl  Stanhope,  who  had  a  greater  mind  than 
most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  who 
was  from  conviction  and  temperament  the  friend 
of  religious  toleration,  ami  who,  moreover,  for 
political  purposes,  had  professed  himself  the 
friend  of  the  Dissenters,  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  doing  away  with  all  religio-political  distinc- 
tions, so  as  to  admit  even  Roman  Catholics  to 
their  fair  share  of  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  held  long  conferences  with  in- 
fluential Nonconformists;  but  his  colleague  in 
office,  Sunderland,  was  far  from  being  so  sanguine 
of  making  toleration  the  general  rule  of  the 
government,  saying. — "It  would  bo  difficult 
enough,  to  repeal  the  Schism  and  Occasional 
Conformity  Acts,  but  any  attack  upon  the  Test 
Act  would  surely  ruin  all."  Walpole  and  "the 
prince's  people,"  as  the  partisans  of  the  Priuce 
of  Wales  were  called,  were  resolved  to  oppose 
any  scheme  of  the  kind,  and  hoped  to  overthrow 


the  stigma  and  oppression  of  those  laws  which 
hail  been  made  in  turbulent  times  and  by  unfair 
means;  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  happy  vision  of 
peace,  ami  union,  ami  Christian  love,  which 
would  or  ought  to  follow  the  removal  of  these 
invidious  distinctions;  affirming  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  cud  would  be  that  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  would  becomo  the  head  of  all 
the  Protestant  clergy.  Hut  he  soon  found  that, 
between  latent  bigotry  and  open  political  man- 
u'ii\  re,  his  Hill,  mo  lifie  I  thougk  it  was,  would 
be  hard  to  pass.  The  authors  and  sup|»orters 
of  the  intolerant  Acts  fought  for  their  preserva- 
tion with  all  the  strength  and  eagerness  with 
which  a  parent  will  fight  for  the  lives  of  bis 
offspring.  They  said  it  would  "pluck  the  Church 
of  its  best  feathers;"  that  it  would  invest  her 
enemies  with  power;  that  it  would  share  with 
them  the  civil  and  military  employments  of 
which  Churchmen  only  were  in  possession;  and 
that  to  repeal  them  would  be  to  break  the 
articles  of  union  with  Scotland.  No  man  was 
more  vehement  in  his  opposition  than  the  old 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  in  William  the  Third's 
reign,  had,  by  his  own  influence,  prevented  the 
rc|K.'al  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  laws,  an  1 
who  was  himself  the  author  of  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Act.  Even  the  liberal-minded  ex- 
chancellor,  in  declaring  himself  favourable  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act,  advocated  the 
continunnco  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
which  ho  called  "the  main  bulwark  of  our 
excellent  constitution  in  Church  ami  State," 
and  "therefore  would  have  them  inviolably  pre- 
served and  untouched."    Probably  Cowper,  who 
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had  resigned,  was  as  anxious  as  Walpole,  who 
had  been  turned  out,   to  annoy  the  Cabinet ; 
and  this  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
speech  than  any  real  love  of  the  two  Acts.  The 
question  was  postponed  for  five  days,  when  the 
bench  of  bishops  took  up  the  important  debate. 
Both   the  archbishops  Opposed  the  Bill  The 
primate,  Wade,  who  had  formerly  passed  for  a 
friend  to  toleration,  called  occasional  conformity 
a  "scandalous  practice,"  and  declared  that  it 
was  needless  to  repeal  the  Schism  Act,  since 
no  advantage  had  been  taken  of  it,  through 
the   great    lenity    of  government,    while  the 
others    were    "the    main   bulwarks   and  sup- 
porters  of  the  Established  Church."    On  the 
other  side,  Hoadley,  Willis,  Kcnno',  and  Gibson 
supported  the  Rill.  Hoadley  denounced  (he  Acts 
styled  by  the  primate  "the  bulwarks  of  the 
Church"  as  acts  of  real  persecution;  and  de- 
clared that,  "if  the  mere  pretext  of  self-pre- 
servation, or  self-defence,  was  once  admitted  as 
a  sufficient  ground   for  passing  laws  of  this 
nature,    all    the    heathen   persecutions  against 
Christians,  and  all  the  Popish  persecutions  against 
Protestants,  would  be  justifiable;  that  he  trusted 
the  Church  of  England  would  never  stand  in 
need  of  such  miserable  supports;  that  toleration 
was  not  a  favour  or  indulgence,  but  a  natural 
right;  aud  that  the  safety  of  the  Church  would 
be  best  secure<!  by  a  regard  to  the  just  and 
equitable  claims  of  their  fellow  Christians  and 
fellow  citizens."    He  affirmed  that  all  religious 
tests  abridged  the  natural  rights  of  men,  were 
an  injury  to  the  State,  and  a  scandal  to  reli- 
gion; and  that  if  Dissenters  were  ever  to  be 
drawn  over  to  the  Church  it  must  be  by  gentle 
means.    An  endeavour  was  made  by  Smalridgc, 
bishop  of  Bristol,  to  break  the  force  of  Hoadley 's 
speech,  but  he  was  ably  replied  to  by  Willis 
of  Gloucester,  and  Gibson  of  Lincoln.  Notting- 
ham again  rose,  aud   warned  the  House  that 
Dissenters  were  "an  obstinate  set  of  people, 
never  to  be  satisfied."    "  In  wise  governments," 
said   Robinson,  bishop  of  London,  "all  offices 
au  l  places  of  trust  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
of  the  National  Church."    Next  to  Hoadhy's, 
however,  the  speech  of  the  debate  was  that  of 
Keunct,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  said  that 
it  was  the  promotion,  by  the  clergy,  of  arbitral) 
measures  and  persecutions  which  in  Charles  the 
First's  reign  had  brought  scandal  and  contempt 
upon  themselves  and  ruin  upon  the  Church  and 
State.    The  fact  thus  broadly  stated  was  indis- 
putably true,  but  the  truth  w  as  very  unpalatable 
and  obtained  for  Kennct  a  bad  name.     In  ridi- 
cule of  the  cry  of  "Church  in  danger,"  he  said 
that,  while  raised  for  sinister  designs,  it  merely 


made  "a  mighty  noise  in  the  mouths  of  silly 
women  and  children."  The  debate  lasted  until 
six  in  the  evening,  and  was  then  adjourned  to 
the  nineteenth  of  December.  Twenty  speakers, 
on  this  occasion,  recapitulated  the  old  argu- 
ments, and  the  Bill  was  then  put  to  the  vote, 
when  it  was  declared  to  be  carried  by  eighty- 
six  to  sixty-eight.  The  next  day,  on  going 
through  the  committee,  the  clauses  relating  to 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  by  fifty- 
five  to  thirty-three.  It  was  brought  into  the 
Commons  on  December  the  21th,  ami  on  the 
7th  of  January,  in  the  next  year,  was  debated 
for  eight  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  a  division 
it  was  carried  by  two  hundred  and  forty-three 
to  two  hundred  and  two.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  a  clause,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  exeludo  Unitarians  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  but  the  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the 
!  Hill  was  finally  passed  by  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  against  one  hundred  and  seventy. 

In  order  to  induce  the  Dissenters  to  acquiesce 
in  this  compromise  they  were  assured  that  the 
Test  Act  should  ere  long  bo  repealed,  and  they 
were  comforted  under  its  continuance  by  being 
told  that  they  must  submit  on  account  of 
exigencies  of  State  and  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  at  large.  As  on  similar  occasions,  both 
before  and  subsequently,  the  promises  thus  made 
were  forgotten  or  ignored  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  ends  of  party  politics  were  attained; 
aud  the  Test  ami  Corporation  Acts  were  per- 
petuated until  1828,  although  by  means  of  the 
i  legal  fiction  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  passed 
j  year  by  year,  the  hoi  era  of  public  offices  had 
for  some  time  previously  been  exonerated  from 
the  consequences  of  supposed  technical  ille- 
galities. 

The  spac  between  the  death  of  Quern  Anne 
and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
marked  by  great  material  progress  in  our 
history.  In  no  former  time  had  the  people 
received  so  large  a  return  for  their  labour. 
But  in  no  other  respect  was  it  a  season  of 
prosperity.  It  was  a  time  in  which  poetry  sunk 
into  dull  prise;  in  which  philosophy  rarely 
soared  above  the  material  or  the  purely  logical; 
in  which  the  only  earnestness  existing  took  (he 
direction  of  greed  and  indulgence ;  in  which 
the  public  service  was  corrupt,  the  public 
morals  were  licentious,  and  the  public  language 
was  profane  Selfishness  and  lensuoutnesa 
seemed  lo  be  the  only  products  possible.  It 
will  not  be  supposed  that  religion  was  an 
exception  to  the  common  degeueracy.    Now  it 
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was  that  the  deistical  school  of  writers  made 
their  appearance,  and  thai  the  philosophical 
school  of  divines  were  employed  iu  answering 
them.  There  was  much  elaborate  argument 
concerning  the  existence,  the  perfections,  and 
the  government  of  God  ;  much  concerning  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  virtue ;  aud  much  de- 
signed to  show  the  desirableness  of  Christianity. 
But  what  Christianity  really  is,  and  what  should 
be  done  with  it,  were  questions  strangely  over- 
looked. With  regard  to  the  articles  of  the 
t'hurch  of  England  few  clergymen  seemed  to 
believe  in  them,  or  to  care  about  them.  The 
High   Church   party  restricted  their  devotion 


(HAKIM.  CROSS. 

to  the  Prayer  Bcok  and  to  ritualism.  The  Low 
Churchmen  (embracing  a  considerable  array 
of  learned  dignitaries)  were  suspected  of  having 
verged  far,  not  only  towards  Arminiaiiism,  but 
towards  Pclagianism,  or  Arianism.  The  press 
teemed  with  publications  on  these  controver- 
sies. But  it  was  observable  everywhere,  that 
the  battle  was  not  so  much  between  religion 
and  irreligion,  as  between  a  dry  orthodoxy  and 
a  dead  rationalism. 

It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that  a  removal  of 
many  of  the  theological  and  social  restrictions 
of  two  centuries  should  be  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding re-action,  and  that  with  regard  to 
theology  more  especially,  tendencies  should  be 
displayed  towards  Lntitudinarianisui.  Before 
the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  had  appeared  alike  within  the  Esta- 
blished Church  aud  among  the  religious  com- 
munities beyond  its  pale,  and  none  of  the  exist- 
ing legal  tests  were  found  snflicient  to  protect 
the  former,  nor  were  any  creeds  and  mutual 
arrangements  found  effectual  to  preserve  whut 


was  regarded  as  the  orthodnxv  of  the  latter. 
Men  who  had  subscribed  the  Thirty-nite  Ar- 
ticles, who  used  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  who  repeated  the  Athanasian  Creed,  yet 
hesitated  not  to  avow  a  disbelief  iu  the  doc- 
triue  of  the  Trinity ;  and  among  the  Noncon- 
formists not  a  few  of  the  ministerial  descen- 
dants of  the  old  PresbytcrianB  had  completely 
drifted  away  from  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  their 
predecessors,  and  had  become   Arians,  if  nut 
Unitarians.    Hence  arose  what    is   known  as 
the  Trinitarian  Controversy,  which  was  waged 
with  all  the   fierceness   aud  bitterness  of  reli- 
gious  polemics,    and  which  proceeded  to  the 
length,   in   one   instance  at 
least,  of  a  prosecution  being 
instituted   by     one  Noncon- 
formist against   another  for 
writing  against  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
offender    was    sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
pouuds   and   to   lie  in  gaol 
until  the  fine  was  paid;  the 
judge   telling  him    that  the 
pillory  was  his  due,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  in  Spain  or 
Portugal  he  would  have  been 
burned.     When  the  fine  wm 
subsequently  reduced,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  as  almoner, 
claimed  a  shilling  in  the  pouud 
as  his  fee,  and  refused  to  take 
it  on  the  reduced  amount.  TV 
Free  Churches  in  the  metropolis  were  divided  in 
opinion  aud  in  sympathy  respecting  cases  of 
alleged  heresy  in  the  provinces,  and  an  acrimo- 
nious   pamphlet   warfare    ensued.     The  Esta- 
blished Church  was  rapidly  settling  down  t/> 
that  level  of  deaduess  and   of  dulness  whi>b 
characterized  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
century.    There  was  light,  but  no  life:  great 
debating  about  religion,  but  little  or  no  reli- 
giou  itself.    A  general  indifference  and  cold- 
ness spread  over  all  the  religious  commuuitie* 
of  the  land  until  Whitefield  and  Wesley  ap- 
peared   to    arouse    it    with    their   zeal  sul 
energy. 
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CHA1TER  IV. 
The  South  Sea  Company.  Commercial  BulMes. 
The  Public  Mania.  General  Collapse.  Walpole's 
restorative  measures.  Wootfs  Irish  Halfpence. 
Swift's  "Jtrapier's  Letters.1'  Banishment  of 
Altertninj.  Protective  Measures  for  the  Wool- 
len ami  Silk  Manufactures.  Disgrace  of  Chan- 
cellor  Macclesfield.    Death  of  George  I. 

a.I).  1720—1727. 
The  year  1720  is  notorious  because  of  what 
is  known  in  history  as  the  "South  Sea  Bubble." 
In  January  of  that  year,  a  proposal  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of  the 
South  Sea  Company  to  purchase  the  irredeem- 
able annuities  that  had  been  granted  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns,  and  to  amalgamate  all  the 
public  fuinls  into  one  Btock,  so  as  to  become 
the  sole  public  creditor.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land made  a  rival  proposition,  and  the  two 
great  cortnirations  continued  to  outbid  each 
other  until  an  offer  was  accepted  on  the  part 
of  the  Booth  Sea  Company  to  provide  a  sum 
of  seven  millions  and  a  half  in  order  to  buy  up 
the  annuities.  Within  six  days  two-thirds  of 
the  (iovemmcnt  annuitants  had  exchanged 
their  stock  for  that  of  the  Company ;  tempted 
by  the  glittering  bait  of  enormous  dividends. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter 
to  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  to  the  rise  of 
bubble  companies  which  had  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  Gentury,  but  all  this  was 
eclipsed  by  the  mania  that  now  seized  upon  all 
classes.  Not  that  all  the  projects  were  visionary, 
and  not  that  all  their  authors  were  knaves  and 
schemers ;  yet  such  was  the  character  of  most. 
A  mad  haste  to  become  rich  was  evinced  by  all 
classes;  and  an  almost  universal  credulousness 
mid  stupidity  prevailed  respecting  the  methods 
and  the  teste  of  real  national  prosperity.  All 
were  eager  to  invest,  without  much  regard  to 
security,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  hundred  pound 
shares  of  the  South  Sea  Company  sold  for  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  directors  opened  sup- 
plementary subscriptions,  all  of  which  were 
eagerly  taken  up ;  and  they  asserted  that  a  divi- 
dend of  fifty  perceut.  would  be  realized.  Some 
of  the  holders  of  stock  sold  out  when  the  price 
was  at  the  highest;  thereby  realizing  immense 
fortunes ;  and  among  these  were  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  latter  had 
condemned  the  scheme  from  the  beginning;  but 
having  done  this,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
as  precluded  from  sharing  in  the  immediate 
gains ;  and  told  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  reply 
to  an  inquiry  for  advice  as  to  selling  that  he 
had  just  done  so  at  oue  thousand  pouuds  per 
cent,  and  was  fully  satisfied.    Among  the  cari- 
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catures  of  the  day  is  oue  representing  the 
transfer  of  stock  by  a  Jew  broker.  It  is  taken 
from  a  large  engraving  by  Picart,  satirising  the 
general  madness  of  the  nation  during  the  year 


A  TRANSFER  OF  STOCK. 


1720.  Another  group  represents  Folly  as  the 
charioteer  of  Fortune,  whose  car  is  drawn 
by  agents  of  the  numerous  companies  which 
had  sprung  np.  Many  of  these  have  the  tails 
of  foxes,  "to  show  their  policy  and  cunning." 
The  devil  is  seen  iu  the  clouds,  blowing  babbles 
of  soap,  which  mix  with  the  scrip  which  For- 
tune distributes. 

During  the  short  time  that  it  lasted,  how- 
ever, the  excess  to  which  the  general  intoxica- 
tion proceeded  is  almost  incredible.  Anderson 
has  given  a  curious  table  of  the  crowd  of  new 
projects  that  jostled  one  another  in  the  money 
market,  and  also  an  interesting  description  of 
the  general  scene  of  competition  and  clamour 
among  the  dealers  and  purchasers  of  the  various 
stocks.  Of  the  great  legal  corporations  whose 
stock  was  raised  for  the  time  to  extravagant  prices, 
he  enumerates,  besides  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, the  East  India  Company  whose  one  hnudred 
pounds  shares  rose  to  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds  ;  the  Bank  of  Eugland,  whose  shares, 
originally  worth  about  ninety-six  pounds,  roso 
to  two  hundred  aud  sixty  pounds;  and  the  Royal 
African  Company,  whose  twenty-three  pound 
shares  rose  to  two  hundred  pounds.  Besides 
these  there  were,  having  doubtful  charters,  the 
Million  Bank,  whoso  stock  rose  from  one 
hundred  pounds  to  four  hundred  and  forty 
pouuds ;  the  York  Buildings  Company,  whose 
ten  pouuds  shares  rose  to  three  hundred  and 
five  pounds;  the  Lustring  Company,  whose 
i  shares,  originally  of  five  pounds,  two  shillings 
and  six  pence,  rose  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds:  and  others.  Another  class  of  funds 
was  founded  on  the  revival  of  old  companies, 
such  as  the  Mine  Adventures,  and  the  Sword 
Blade  Company,  which  had  long  been  deserted 
and  defunct.     Other  schemes  were  started  for 
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loenl  and  personal  objects,  such  as  Sir  Richard 
Steele's  Fish  Pool,  for  bringing  fresh  fish  by 
sea  to  London,  the  shares  in  which  rose  in  the 
mnrket  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
although  no  money  at  all  was  paid  for  them 
originally.  Then  there  was  a  vast  number  of 
what  Anderson  describes  as  "projects  or 
bubbles,  having  neither  charter  nor  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  authorize  them :  none  of  which  were 
under  one  million,  and  some  went  as  far  as  ten 
millions;  very  many  whereof  are  distinctly 
remembered  by  the  author  of  this  work,  how 
ridiculous  and  improbable  soever  they  may  now 
seem  to  many  not  acquainted  with  the  infatua- 
tion of  that  year."  The  prices  of  the  shares  of 
only  a  few  of  these  are  given;  but  one  example, 
that  of  the  Orkney  Fishery,  the  stock  of  which 
rose  from  twenty-five  pounds  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  may  show  that  the  most 
unsubstantial  among  them  did  not  fail  to  be 
turned  into  powerful  engines  of  swindling  and 
plunder.  Among  them  are  enumerated  eleven 
other  fishing  projects ;  four  salt  companies ;  ten 
insurance  companies;  four  water  companies; 
two  companies  for  the  remittance  of  money;  two 
sugar  companies;  eleven  for  settlements  in  or 
trading  to  America;  two  building  companies; 
thirteen  land  companies ;  six  oil  companies ; 
four  harbour  and  river  companies;  four 
for  supplying  Loudon  with  coal,  cattle, 
and  hay,  and  for  paving  the  streets;  six 
hemp,  flax,  and  linen  companies;  five  for 
carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  silks  and  cot- 
tons,  one  of  which  is  described  aB  Sir  Richard 
Mnnningham's  Company  "for  planting  of  mul- 
berry trees  and  breeding  of  silk  worms  in 
Chelsea  Park,"  where  two  thousand  of  these 
trees  were  actually  planted,  and  many  large 
expensive  edifices  were  erected  ;  fifteen  mining 
companies ;  and,  bringing  up  the  rear,  a  mis- 
cellaneous rabble,  sixty  in  all,  among  which 
were  projects  for  building  of  hospitals  for 
bastard  children;  for  "importing  a  number  of 
large  jackasses  from  Spain,  in  order  to  propa- 
gate a  larger  kind  of  mules  in  England;"  for 
trading  in  human  hair;  for  the  fattening  of 
hogs;  for  a  grand  dispensary;  for  a  wheel  for 
a  perpetual  motion;  for  furnishing  funerals ;  for 
insuring  and  increasing  children's  fortunes;  for 
trading  in  and  improving  commodities  of  this 
kingdom.  The  most  absurd  of  these  schemes 
seem  not  to  have  wanted  dupes.  The  town 
presented  an  extraordinary  appearance.  Stock- 
jobbing seemed  to  be  the  solo  business  of  all 
classes,  and  Whigs,  Tories,  Jacobites,  High- 
Church,  Low-Church,  and  Dissenters,  forgot 
mutual  animosities  in  the  general  infatuation. 


In  spite  of  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  for- 
mation of  companies  without  legal  authority, 
an  immense  number  of  stock-jobbing  companies 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  around  the  larger 
scheme.  These  soon  became  known  by  the 
popular  title  of  "bubbles;"  advertisements  of 
which  filled  the  newspapers  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  Many  of  these  were  mere 
gambling,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  swind- 
ling speculations;  and  there  were  instances  in 
which  a  man  hired  a  room  for  the  day,  opened 
a  subscription  book  in  the  morning,  taking  a 
very  small  deposit  on  the  shares,  and  in  the 
evening  shut  up  both  book  and  shop,  decamp- 
ing with  a  large  sum  of  money.  When  a  new 
company  was  announced,  no  one  thought  of 
enquiring  if  the  project  were  practical  or  not; 
and  one  was  even  announced,  and  its  shares 
bought,  which  was  merely  advertized  as  "for 
an  undertaking  which  shall  in  due  time  be 
revealed."  Square  bits  of  card,  with  tho  im- 
pression in  sealing-wax  of  the  sign  of  the  Globe 
Tavern,  conveying  to  their  possessors  merely 
the  permission  to  subscribe  some  time  after- 
wards to  a  new  sail-cloth  company  not  yet 
formed,  were  actually  sold  in  Exchange  Alley, 
under  the  title  of  "Globe  permits,"  for  sixty 
guineas  and  upwards.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  carry  the  ridiculous  beyond  what 
was  represented  in  matter  of  fact;  but  there 
were  some  burlesque  lists,  containing  companies 
"for  curing  the  gont,"  "for  insuring  mar- 
riages against  divorce,"  and  tho  like.  Within 
two  or  three  days  after  they  were  subscribed 
for,  the  shares  in  these  different  companies  sold 
for  amazing  prices ;  those  in  the  Water-Engine 
Company,  on  which  four  pounds  were  paid, 
rose  to  fifty  pounds;  the  stocking  company's 
shares,  for  which  two  pounds  ten  shillings  were 
paid,  sold  for  thirty  pounds;  the  shares  in  a 
company  "for  manuring  of  land,"  subscribed 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  sold  for  one 
pound  ten  shillings.  "  From  morning  till  even- 
ing," says  Anderson,  "the  dealers  therein,  as 
well  as  in  South  Sea  stock,  appeared  in  con- 
tinual crowds  nil  over  Exchange  Alley,  so  as  to 
choke  up  the  passage  through  it.  Not  a  week 
day  passed  without  fresh  projects,  recom- 
mended by  pompouB  advertisements  in  all  the 
newspapers  (which  were  now  swelled  enormously) 
directing  where  to  subscribo  to  them.  On  some, 
sixpence  per  cent,  was  paid  down,  on  others 
one  shilling  per  cent.,  and  some  came  so  low 
as  one  shilling  per  thousand  at  the  time  of 
subscribing."  The  utmost  that  appears  to  have 
been  paid  even  on  those  projects  that  "had 
one  or  more  persons  of  known  credit  to  mid- 
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wife  them  into  the  alley "  was  ten  shillings  per 
cent.  "Persons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes,  were 
deeply  engaged  in  many  of  these  bubbles; 
avarice  prevailing  at  this  time  over  all  consider- 
ation of  either  dignity  or  equity ;  the  males 
coming  to  taverns  and  coffee-houses  to  meet 
their  brokers,  and  the  ladies  to  the  shops  of 
milliners  and  haberdashers  for  the  same  ends. 
Any  impudent  impostor,  whilst  the  dolusion 
was  at  its  greatest  height,  needed  only  to  hire 
a  room  at  some  coffee-house  or  other  house 
near  that  alley  for  a  few  hours,  and  open  a 
subscription-book  for  somewhat  relative  to  com- 
merce, manufactures,  plantations,  or  of  some 
supposed  invention,  either  newly  hatched  out  of 
his  own  brain,  or  else  stolen  from  some  of  the 
many  abortive  projects  of  wfiich  we  have  given 
an  account  in  former  reigns,  having  first  ad- 
vertised it  in  the  newspapers  the  preceding  day, 
and  he  might  in  a  few  hours  find  subscribers 
fur  one  or  two  millions — in  some  cases  more — 
of  imaginary  stock.  Yet  many  of  those  very 
subscribers  were  far  from  believing  those  pro- 
jects feasible;  it  was  enough  for  their  purpose 
that  there  would  very  soon  be  a  premium  on 
the  receipts  for  those  subscriptions,  when  they 
generally  got  rid  of  them  in  the  crowded  alley 
to  others  more  credulous  than  themselves.  And, 
in  all  events,  the  projector  was  sure  of  the  de- 
posit money.  The  first  purchasers  of  thoBe 
receipts  soon  found  second  purchasers,  and  so 
on,  at  still  higher  prices,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  town,  and  even  many  from  the  adjacent 
counties;  and  so  great  was  the  wild  confusion 
in  the  crowd  in  Exchange  Alley,  that  the  same 
project  or  bubble  has  been  known  to  be  sold, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  ten  per  cent,  higher 
at  one  end  of  the  alley  than  at  the  other  end." 
In  some  cases,  what  people  got  for  their  money 
scarcely  professed  to  be  anything  else  than 
aimpiy  a  receipt  for  it,  which,  nevertheless,  the 
purchaser  was  to  try  to  pass  over  at  a  higher 
price  upon  somebody  else;  as  if  it  were  to  be 
attempted  to  circulate  a  description  of  bank- 
notes without  either  signature  or  promise  of 
payment,  on  the  mere  chance  of  each  succes- 
sive receiver  finding  some  other  more  sanguine 
or  venturous  than  himself  to  take  the  worthless 
paper  off  his  hands  on  a  similar  calculation. 
This  might  be  called  a  paper  currency  resting, 
not  on  credit,  but  on  hope.  "The  taverns, 
coffeehouses,  aud  even  victualling-houses,  near 
the  Exchange,"  Anderson  goes  on  to  relate, 
"were  constantly  crowded,  aud  became  the 
scenes  of  incredible  extravagance.  The  very 
advertisements  of  those  bnbbhs  were  so  many 
as  to  fill  up  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  in 


some  of  the  daily  newspapers  for  some  months." 
Even  the  wildest  of  the  schemes,  he  adds,  "  had 
a  very  considerable  run,  much  money  being 
got  and  lost  by  them ;  and,  as  for  the  great 
bulk  of  them,  there  were  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  transactions  in  them  daily  and 
hourly,  for  ready  money,  and  mostly  at  very 
advanced  prices   Moreover,  great  num- 

bers   of    contracts    were    made    for  taking 
many  of  them  at  a  future  time."    About  Mid- 
summer it  was  calculated  that  the  value  of  tho 
»  stock  of  all  the  different  companies  and  pro- 
|  jects  at  the  current  prices  exceeded  five  hundred 
|  millions  sterling;  probably  five  times  as  much 
|  as  the  current  cash  of  all  Europe  and  more 
than  twice  the  worth  of  the  fee-simple  of  all 
the  land  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  much  higher 
the  prices  of  shares  in  the  most  absurd  of 
these  bubbles  would  have  risen,  if  the  mania 
had  not  received  a  sudden  check  and  collapse 
from  the  same  quarters  where  its  original  im- 
pulse had  sprung.  On  the  18th  of  August, 
writs  of  scire  facias  came  out  at  the  instance 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  directed  against 
certain  of  the  pretended  companies  by  name, 
aud  generally  against  all  other  projects  pro- 
mulgated contrary  to  law;  all  the  subscribers 
to  which  were  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown.  "This,"  contiuues 
Anderson,  "instantly  struck  so  general  a  panic 
amongst  the  conductors  of  all  the  undertakings, 
prujects,  or  bubbles,  that  the  suddenness  as 
well  as  greatness  of  their  fall  was  amazing. 
York  Buildings  stock,  for  iustance,  fell  at  once 
from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  in  two 
days  after  neither  it  nor  the  other  three  under- 
takings expressly  named  in  the  scire  facias  had 
buyers  at  any  price  whatever.  The  more  bare- 
faced bubbles  of  all  kinds  immediately  shrunk 
to  their  original  nothing,  their  projectors  shut 
up  their  offices  and  suddenly  disappeared ;  and 
Exchange  Alley  with  its  coffee-houses  were  no 
longer  crowded  with  adventurers;  many  of 
whom,  having  laid  out  their  substance  in  those 
airy  purchases,  now  found  themselves  to  be 
utterly  undone;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
as  had  dealt  in  them  to  great  advantage  becamo 
extremely  shy  of  owning  their  gains."  But  the 
great  mother  of  all  the  delusions  and  imposi- 
tions soon  felt  that,  though  her  progeny  had 
become  her  rivals,  in  their  life  was  involved  her 
uwn.  The  spirit  of  gambling  and  madness 
excited  and  fed  by  the  mob  of  minor  projects, 
had  sustained  the  S  iith  Sea  Company  itself. 
From  the  day  on  which  they  were  put  down  is 
to  be  dated  the  beginning  of  a  decline  in  the 
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price  of  the  Company's  stock  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  When  (he  scire  facias  came 
abroad,  Smith  Sea  stock  wan  at  eight  hundred 
nnd  fifty;  by  the  22nd  of  August  it  had  fallen 
to  eight  hundred  and  twenty ;  by  the  iJOth,  to 
seven  hundred  and  eighty ;  by  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  six  hundred  and  eighty :  by  the 
20th,  to  four  hundred  aud  ten;  by  the  29th, 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  By  this  time 
nil  faith  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  kept  up 
at  a  price  above  its  original  cost  aud  real  value 
was  irretrievably  gone;  the  bubble  had  burst; 
the  delusion  was  over ;  the  drunkenness  had 
passed  away,  aud  only  exhaustion,  aching  ruin, 
aud  repentance  were  left.  "And  now,  towards 
the  close  of  this  year  of  marvels,"  says  Ander- 
son, winding  up  his  narrative,  "were  seen  the 
great  losses  of  many  families  of  rank,  and 
some  of  great  quality,  and  the  utter  ruin  of 
merchants,  before  of  great  figure  ;  and  also  of 
certain  eminent  physicians,  clergy,  and  lawyers, 
as  well  as  of  many  eminent  tradesmen;  some 
of  whom,  oftcr  so  long  living  in  splendour, 
were  not  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  poverty 
and  contempt,  and  died  of  broken  hearts ; 
others  withdrew  to  remote  parts  of  the  world 
nnd  never  returned."  But  the  hurricane  which 
so  greatly  disturbed  the  air,  probaby  made  it 
purer  and  healthier  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  calamitous  effects  of  the  mania  were  indi- 
vidual and  immediate;  not  general  or  perma- 
nent. The  national  credit  was  not  impaired, 
nor  was  there*  an  actual  loss  of  property,  but 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  was  for  a  time 
deranged,  and  skilful  piloting  was  required  to 
escape  from  the  financial  panic. 

Upon  one  man  devolved  the  task  of  restoring 
the  public  credit.  The  great  financial  abilities 
of  Walpole  were  employed  in  the  difficult  task 
of  disentangling  the  Government  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  South  Sea  Company.  He 
had  returned  to  office  in  June,  1720,  and  was 
unanimously  called  upon  to  deviso  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit.  No  pilot  had 
ever  to  steer  through  a  more  perilous  sea.  The 
terror  and  frenzy  of  the  public,  the  indigna- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  utter  helplessness  of  his 
colleagues  in  office,  and  the  equivocal  connexion 
of  not  a  few  of  those  colleagues  and  of  not  a 
few  of  the  court  with  the  schemes  and  the  opera- 
tions in  Chango  Alley,  were  terrible  obstacles 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a 
subject.  Except  Walpole,  everybody  seemed  to 
shrink  from  it.  What  mortal  man  could  then 
do,  Walpole  did  with  most  admirable  prompti- 
tude and  decision.  It  was  impossible  to  repair 
the  mischief  already  done,  or  tio  indemnify  parties 


for  tho  tremendous  losses  they  bad  sustained, 
but  ho  succeeded,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  in 
restoring  public  credit  and  tranquillity;  and  he 
displayed  both  firmness  and  moderation  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had   been  guilty  of 
participation  in  the  frauds  of  the  fatal  company. 
Had  ho  been  swayed  by  the  vindictive  humour 
of  some  public  men,  or  by  the  outcry  of  the 
ignorant  multitude,  hundreds  of  directors  and 
shareholders  would  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
country  or  have  pined  away  tho  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  prison,  and  tbcro  would  have  been 
a  confiscation  of  property  and  a  continued  pro- 
secution which  must  have  reduced  many  thou- 
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sands  of  families  to  ruin  and  absolute  penury. 
Ab  it  was,  punishment  was  justly  meted  out  to 
some  high  officials  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  bo  bribed  by  the  directors  with  fictitious 
stock.  Aislabic,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  four  of  tho  directors,  were  cxpcllod  the 
House  of  Commons;  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  died,  and  his  father,  the  Postmaster- 
General,  poisoned  himself,  during  the  inquiry; 
and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  though  acquitted, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  The 
private  estates  of  the  directors,  computed  »t 
two  millions  sterling,  were  confiscated,  ami 
ordered  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  tho  losses 
incurred.  Walpole  proposed  to  engraft  nine 
millions  of  South  Sea  Stock  upon  the  Bank  of 
England,  aud  a  like  sum  upon  the  East  India 
Company,  on  conditions  agreed  upon  between 
those  two  bodies;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the 
public  contracts  with  the  "South  Sea  Company 
should  remain  undisturbed,  and  thus  the  credit 
of  their  bouds  was  sustained  at  the  just  value. 
Having  restored  confidence,  and  settled  for  a 
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time  the  deranged  financial  affairs  of  the  country, 
Walpole  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
commerce,  asRnred  that  the  resources  of  these 
kingdoms  were  immense,  and  that  everything 
was  to  be  hoped  from  an  extended  freedom  of 
trade.  He  found  heavy  taxes  and  restrictions 
upon  the  imports  and  exports  of  many  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  commerce;  and,  with 
a  spirit  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  he  removed 
them.  One  huudred  and  six  articles  of  British 
manufacture  were  allowed  to  bo  exported,  and 
thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  materials  to  ho  im- 
ported duty  free. 

Four  years  later,  a  popular  outbreak  occurred 
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in  Ireland  on  a  question  of  currency,  in  which 
Swift's  name  occurs  prominently  and  not  hon- 
ourably; although  he  was  wont  to  boast  of 
what  he  had  done  in  the  matter.  In  1722,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  one  William  Wood, 
authorising  him  to  coin  halfpence  and  farthings 
for  Ireland  to  tho  value  of  £108,000.  The  I 
Irish  Parliament  voted  an  address  to  tho  king 
that  a  loss  to  the  nation  would  accrue  to  the 
extent  of  one  hnndred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  as  the 
coinage  was  allege.  1  to  be  depreciated.  Walpole  ' 
examined  into  the  matter,  and  ascertained  that 
the  assertion  was  based  upon  a  computation  ! 
that  rough  Irish  copper  was  worth  twelve  jrence 
per  pound,  and  that  a  pound  weight  uf  half- 
pence and  farthings  coined  out  of  fine  copper 
was  to  pass  current  for  thirty  pence.  He  found 
that  the  London  Mint  paid  eighteen  ponco  per 
ponnd  for  prepared  copper;  that  the  charge  for 
coinage  was  four  pence;  and  that  the  duties 
aud  allowance  upon  copper  imported  into  Ireland 
amounted  to  twenty  per  cent.  The  whole  affair 
was  investigated  by  the  Council ,  and  the 
patentee  was  exonerated  from  having  infringed 
or  abused  the  terms  of  his  contract.    It  was, 


howevor,  concedod,  that  tho  whole  amount  issued 
should  not  exceed  £40,000  in  value;  and  that 
this  issue  should  not  bo  a  legal  tender  for  more 
than  five  pence  halfpenny  in  one  payment.  At 
this  juncture  a  letter  appeared,  addressed  to  the 
Irish  people,  signed  "M.  B.  Drapiex,"  asserting 
that  the  coinage  was  only  brass;  that  the  nominal 
value  of  the  £108,000  would  only  be  eight  or 
nine  thousand  in  real  value;  and  that  the  de- 
preciation amounted  to  eleven  hundred  per  cent. 
Other  letters  followed,  apj>caling  to  the  passions 
of  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  believed  all  that 
was  so  recklessly  asserted  with  so  much  of  satire 
and  wit,  insomuch  that  the  conntry  was  wrought 
up  to  the  eve  of  an  insurrection.  It  was 
strongly  suspected  by  tho  Government,  and  it 
was  generally  known  among  the  people,  that 
Swift  was  the  author  of  theso  letters,  and  a 
reward  of  three  hundred  pounds  was  offorod  for 
legal  proof,  hut  no  ono  would  give  the  required 
testimony.  The  printer  was  indicted,  but  the 
grand  jury  threw  out  the  bill,  and  at  length 
tho  patent  had  to  be  withdrawn.  That  Swift 
knew  the  falsehood  of  his  unscrupulous  assertions 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  but  it  was  his 
custom  to  reiterate  what  had  been  again  and 
again  disproved,  and  to  persist  in  known  slander 
and  misrepresentation  when  he  had  a  purpose 
to  serve;  and  the  very  impudence  of  his 
mendacity  often  imposed  upon  many.  In  this 
case,  he  gratified  his  personal  revenge  upon  the 
Government;  ond  long  afterwards,  with  his 
usual  meanness,  when  boasting  was  quite  safe, 
he  boasted  that  ho  had  beaten  tho  Government 
of  King  George. 

About  the  same  time  another  bitter  enemy 
of  the  reigning  dynasty  left  England,  never  to 
return.  When  the  king  took  his  usual  journey 
to  Hanover,  in  1722,  it  had  boon  arrangod  for 
the  Pretender  to  invade  England,  and  tho 
Jacobites  at  home  and  on  the  Continent  were 
so  foolish  as  to  hope  for  success.  They  applied 
for  the  aid  of  five  thousand  men  to  the  Regent 
of  France,  who  revealed  the  scheme  to  Walpole. 
Prompt  measures  were  tnken,  and  among  those 
arrested  was  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester. 
This  step  incensed  tho  High-Church  party,  and 
the  bishop  wns  publicly  prayed  for  in  some  of 
the  Loudon  churches.  When  Parliament  met, 
proofs  of  the  conspiracy  were  submitted,  an  I 
Bills  of  Pains  and  Penalties  were  introduced  and 
carried  in  the  Commons.  When  the  one  affect- 
ing Atterbury  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  Cowpcr 
objected  to  it  on  constitutional  grounds,  alleging 
that  if  Atterbury  was  really  guilty  of  high 
treason,  he  ought  to  be  punished  accordingly, 
and  not  by  an  irregular  and  arbitrary  mode  of 
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procedure.  But  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty,  and  its  effeet  was  to  banish 
Atterbury  without  forfeiting  his  property.  He 
withdrew  to  France,  in  1723,  and  was  actively 
employed  until  his  death,  in  1732,  in  intriguing 
for  the  Pretender. 

An  Act  wag  passed,  in  1720,  "to  preserve 
ami  encourage  the  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufac- 


brated  Lord  Bacon.  The  misdoings  of  Parker, 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  Lord  Chancellor,  had 
gone  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  imperutive 
to  check  and  punish  him.  Warned  by  the 
public  voice,  he  resigned  the  great  seal,  hoping 
thereby  to  save  his  iniquitous  gains  ami  escape 
punishment;  but  his  impeachment  was  carried 
in  the  Commons,  aud  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Lords,  charged  with  having  made 


tures,"  by  discouraging  and  prohibiting  the  use  unusual  and  exorbitant  profit--,  by  the  sale  of 
of  printed  or  dyed  calico  in  apparel,  furniture,  !  masterships  in  chancery  ami  other  offices;  with 
and  otherwise,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  breach  of  trust  in  using  the  money  of  suitors 
Such  prohibitions  were  futile,  as  they  had  ever  !  and  of  widows,  orphans,  and  lunatics,  to  whom 


been  before,  and  only  proved  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  such  restrictive  legislation.  Every 
legislative  attempt  to  force  trade  aud  manufac- 
tures into  other  than  their  natural  channels,  to 
compel  the  use  of  articles  which  are  less  eligible 
or  less  liked,  artd  to  prohibit  the  use  of  those 
which  arc  more  eligible,  or  more  liked,  is  sure 
in  the  end  to  fail,  and  to  be  the  occasion  of 
the  very  evils  which  it  professes  to  remove. 
The  extent  to  which  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
blugland  has  since  grown,  exhibits  the  prohibi- 
tion in  a  most  absurd  light  A  similar  nugatory 
attempt  was  made  by  another  Statute  passed  in 


he  was  the  legal  guardian;  and  with  other 
enormous  abuses.  After  a  trial  of  twenty  days, 
he  was  unanimously  found  guilty  by  his  peers, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £80,000,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  he  paid  it;  which 
he  did  in  six  weeks.  A  motion  to  disable  him 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding  any  future 
office,  was  lost  by  a  small  majority,  but  his 
name  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  councillors. 

Delightful  as  London  was,  George  I.  liked  to 
be  out  of  it  as  much  as  he  could;  and  when 
there,  passed  all  his  time  with  his  Germans. 


the 

use  of  buttons  and  button-holes  made  of  silk, 
mohair,  and  thread,  instead  of  those  made  of 
cloth,  serge,  camlet  and  other  stuffs.  A  third 
Act,  which  continued  in  force  for  nearly  half 


year  to  compel  the  manufacture  and    It  was  with  them  as  with  Dlucher,  one  huudred 

years  afterwards,  when  the  half-savage  general 
viewed  London  from  St.   Paul's,   and  sighed, 
"Was  fur   Plunder!"    The   German  women 
I  plundered:   the   tiennan   secretaries  plundered; 


a  century,  was  designed  to  regulate  journeymen    the  German  cooks  and  intendants  plundered; 
tailors,   by  prohibiting  trade  combinations  to 
advance  the  rate  of  wages  and  to  lessen  the 
hours  of  work,  under  a  penalty  of  two  months'   the  old  monarch's  maxim.    He  was  not  a  lofty 


even  the  German  negroes,  bad  a  share  of 
the  booty.    "Take   what  you  can  get,"  was 


imprisonment.  This  Act  went  further,  and  pre- 
scribed the  hours  of  work  (from  six  in  the 
morning  to  eight  at  night),  aud  the  amount  of 
wages,  viz.,  two  shillings  a  day  for  the  four 
Summer  months,  and  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Workmen 
were  not  to  quit  their  employment  until  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  they  were 
hired,  nor  to  refuse  work  when  offered,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment.  Master  tailors  paying 
higher  wages  than  those  regulated  by  this  Act  | 
were  to  forfeit  five  pounds  for  each  offence.  A  ! 
similar  enactment  was  passed,  in  1725,  "to  pre- 
vent unlawful  combinations  of  workmeu  employed 
in  woollen  manufactures;"  adding,  however,  a 
salutary  provision,  which  subsequent  efforts  of  | 
the  Legislature  have  had  to  enforce,  against 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "the  truck  system," 
or  payment  of  wages  in  goods  instead  of  in  money. 

The  year  1725,  presented  a  spectacle  which 
can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  trial  of  the  cele- 


nionarch;  yet  he  was  not  a  hypocrite;  he  was 
not  revengeful;  he  was  not  extravagant.  Though 
a  despot  in  Hanover,  he  was  a  moderate  ruler 
in  England.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  itself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  out  of  it  as 
much  as  be  could.  His  heart  was  in  Hanover. 
When  seized  with  apoplexy,  on  his  last  journey, 
as  he  was  passing  through  Holland,  in  June, 
1727,  he  thrust  his  livid  head  out  of  the 
coach-window,  aud  gasped  out,  —  "Osnabriick, 
Osnabriick!"  Thither  he  was  driven,  to  the 
palace  of  his  only  brother,  the  prince-bishop, 
but  before  he  could  reach  it,  life  was  extinct. 
"  He  was  more  than  fifty  years  of  age  when  he 
came  amongst  us:  we  took  him  because  we 
wanted  him,  because  he  served  our  turn;  we 
laughed  at  his  uncouth  German  ways,  and 
sneered  at  him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what 
it  was  worth;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he 
could;  kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  I,  for  one,  would  have  been  on  his  side 
in  those  days.    Cynical,  aud  selfish,  as  he  was, 
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he  was  better  than  a  king  out  of  St.  Germains 
with  the  French  king's  orders  in  his  pocket,  and 
a  swarui  of  Jesuits  iu  his  train."  (Thackeray: 
"Four  Georges.") 


CHAPTER  V. 
Character  of  George  II.  Quarrel  with  his  son. 
Queen  Caroline.  Sir  Robert  Wattle's  Ad- 
ministration. Employment  of  jwlitical  writers. 
( Paranthetical  remark  on  Defoe.)  Increased 
Civil  List  voted  to  tlte  king.  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Debtors'  Prisons.  Publication  of 
the  Proceedings  of  Parliament.  Walpole' s  Ex- 
cise Project.  Withdrawn  before  popular  clamour. 

a.i).  1727 — 1733. 

Horace  Walpole  remarks  of  George  II., — 
"He  had  the  haughtiness  of  Henry  VIII.,  with- 
out  his  spirit;  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII.,  without 
his  exactions;  the  indignities  of  Charles  I., 
without  his  bigotry  for  his  prerogative;  the 
vexations  of  king  William,  with  no  little  skill 
in  the  management  of  parties;  and  the  gross 
gallantry  of  his  father,  without  his  good-nature 
or  his  honesty: — he  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
honest,  if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had 
ever  loved  his  sou." 

The  shading  in  this  sketch  is  certainly  too 
dark;  but  Horace  Walpole  was  neither  just  nor 
discriminating  in  the  use  of  his  colours,  and  his 
general  statements  must  be  received  with  can- 
tion,  and  only  when  they  are  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  As  Lord  Macaulay  remarks  in  his 
Essay  on  Walpole's  Letters; — "If  we  were  to 
form  our  opinion  of  his  eminent  contempora- 
ries from  a  general  survey  of  what  he  has 
written  concerning  them,  we  should  say  that 
Pitt  was  a  strutting,  rauting,  mouthing  actor; 
Charles  Townsheud  au  impudeut  and  voluble 
jack-pudding;  Murray  a  demure,  cold-blooded, 
cowardly  hypocrite ;  Hardwicke  an  insolent 
upstart,  with  the  understanding  of  a  pettifogger 
and  the  heart  of  a  haugman;  Temple  au  im- 
pertiueut  poltroon;  Egmont  a  solemn  cox- 
comb :  Lyttleton  a  poor  creature  whose  only 
wish  was  to  go  to  heaven  in  a  coronet;  Onslow 
a  pompous  proser;  Washington  a  braggart; 
Lord  Camden  sullen ;  Lord  Townshend  male- 
volent; Seeker  an  atheist  who  had  shammed  i 
ChriBtiau  for  a  mitre;  Wliitefield  an  impostor! 
who  Bwiudled  his  convert*  out  of.  their  watches  I 
...  In  short,  if  we  are  to  trust  this  discerning 
judge  of  humau  nature,  England  iu  his  time  I 
contained  little  sense  and  no  virtue,  except  1 
what  was  distributed  between  himself,  Lord 
Waldcgrave,  and  Marshal  Conway."  j 


All  the  portraits  of  George  II.  have  much  in 
common.  He  certainly  was  not  a  great  man. 
He  had  neither  great  virtues  nor  great  vices. 
He  was  placed  in  a  position  iu  which  he  would 
have  committed  many  fatal  blunders,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  wife  and  his  minister,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole.  He  was  not  absolutely  malig- 
nant, nor  cruel,  nor  unjust;  but  he  was  unfeel- 
ing, ungenerous,  and  proud.  He  loved  women; 
but  he  loved  money  more.  Hervey  says  that 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
"generosity,"  "kindneas,"  or  "friendship," 
Chesterfield  "never  knew  him  deviate  into  any 
generous  action."  But  both  Chesterfield  and 
Hervey  might  have  excused  the  covetousnesa 
of  a  man  who  suddenly  found  himself  the  centre 
of  a  hungry,  rapacious,  and  unprincipled  crowd. 
He  had  lived  mostly  abroad  to  the  time  of  his 
accession,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  ihc  did 
not  take  kindly  to  a  country  in  which  he  was 
a  stranger;  nor  to  a  constitution  of  which  he 
uever  understood  any  thing  but  its  obBtructiveness 
and  its  corruption.  He  loved  Hanover  better 
than  England;  und  preferred  his  electoral  to 
his  regal  interests.  He  was  fond  of  military 
parade,  and  talked  much  about  his  military 
prowess.  When  Hervey  insinuates,  however, 
that  he  was  a  braggart  and  a  coward,  he 
hazards  an  imputation  (in  the  latter  epithet,  at 
least),  which  is  completely  refuted  by  George's 
conduct  under  Marlborough  at  Oudeuarde,  and 
by  his  heading  the  charge  of  his  infantry  at 
Dettingen.  He  had,  in  fact,  the  hereditary  cour- 
age of  his  family  ;  with  more  than  their  usual 
obstinacy,  ami  less  than  their  usual  kindliness. 

In  Lord  Waldegrave's  "Memoirs,"  written 
in  1757,  the  character  of  George  II.  iu  reference 
to  his  constitutional  position,  is  thus  drawn:  — 
"He  has  more  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
than  most  of  his  ministers,  and  has  good  gen- 
eral notions  of  the  Constitution  strength  and 
interest  of  this  country ;  but  being  past  thirty 
when  the  Hanover  succession  took  place,  and 
having  since  experienced  the  violence  of  party, 
the  injustice  of  popular  clamour,  the  corrup- 
tion of  Parliaments,  and  the  selfish  motives  of 
pretended  patriots,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
should  have  contracted  some  prejudices  iu 
favour  of  those  governments  where  the  royal 
authority  is  under  less  restraint.  Yet  prudence 
has  so  far  prevailed  over  these  prejudices  that 
they  have  uever  influenced  his  conduct.  On 
the  contrary,  many  laws  have  been  enacted  in 
favour  of  public  liberty ;  and  iu  the  course  of  a 
loug  reign  there  has  not  been  a  single  attempt 
to  extend  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  beyond 
its  proper  limits.    He  has  as  much  personal 
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bravery  as  any  man,  though  his  political  cour-  between  the  prince  and  the  court;  acconnU  of 
age  seems  somewhat  problematical:  however,  it  '  one  of  the  princesses  being  placed  behind  the  door 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side;  for  had  he  always  to  listen  to  the  conversation  between  her  mother 
been  as  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  closet  as  he  and  her  brother,  "  becanse,"  to  quot*  the  queen's 
showed  himself  at  Oudenardc  and  Dettingen,  words,  "there  is  nothing  he  might  not  say; 
he  might  not  have  proved  quite  so  good  a  king  j  not  even  that  I  had  attempted  to  murder  him!" 
in  this  limited  monarchy."  !  Next  there  is  an  indelicate  tale  of  the  prince 

Just  as  George  II.  had  quarrelled  with  his   hurrying  his  wife  away  from  Hampton  Court 
father,    his   son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  'just  before  her  confinement;  a  coarse  explana- 
tion of  this  from  the  prince  himself,  which  Mr. 
Croker  has  stopped  with  modest  asterisks;  then 
the  prince  denying  this  explanation,  and  crown- 
ing this  scandalous  piece  of  double  lying,  by 
kneeling,  in  the  mud  of  St.  James',  to  ask  hi* 
mother's  forgiveness;  and  garbling  his  correspon- 
dence with  his  parents  for  the  edification  of  the 
world;  then  Hervey  is  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
counter-publication,  and  expressly  forbidden  to 
correct  the  prince's  bad  spelling ;  on  which,  ont 
of  revenge,  his  toadies  publish  a  narrative  of 
the  dispute  between  his  father  and  George  I., 
which  had  ended  in  the  former's  ejectment  from 
the  palace;  and,  finally,  in  the  midst  of  these 
disgraceful    squabbles,     fomented    by  hungry 
courtiers  and  fawning  partisans,  the  queen  is 
taken  seriously  ill,  and,  on  the  verge  of  death, 
refnses  to  see  her  son.    The  whole  series  of 
transactions  is  particularly  uuedifyiug,  and  may 
bo  passed  over  without  further  comment. 

Some  of  the  doggrel  liues  cried  about  the 
streets  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  George  11., 
March  20,  1751,  sufficiently  testify  the  con- 
tempt in  which  bo  was  held:  e.  g., — 

"Here  lies  Fred, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Had  it  been  his  father, 
I  had  much  rather. 
Had  it  been  his  sister. 
No  one  would  hare  missed  her. 
Had  it  beau  his  brother, 
T  would  have  been  better  than  any  other. 
But  as  it's  only  Frod, 
Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 
Why,  there's  nothing  more  to  be  said  V 

I 

In  Queen  Caroliue,  George,  for  ten  years  of 
his  reign,  had  such  an  adviser  and  friend  as 
few  sovereigns  have  been  blessed  with.  She 
possessed  the  rare  wisdom  (difficult  even  in  pri- 
vate life,  but  far  more  in  the  relations  between 
a  king  and  his  consort)  of  governing  her  hus- 
band without  appearing  to  govern.  She  never 
offered  an  opinion  when  .any  matter  of  State 
was  discussed  between  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters in  his  presence ;  but  her  opinion,  privately 
suggested,  was  ever  certain  to  prevail.  Queen 
Caroliue  and  Walpole  perfectly  understood  the 
,  system  under  which  the  succession  of  the  House 


OKORGE  II. 

quarelled  with  him ;  but  the  particulars  need 
not  here  be  given.  The  prince  was  used  as  a 
tool  by  scheming  politicians,  and  the  breach 
between  the  father  and  the  son  was  a  topic  of 
general  conversation.  The  entire  matter  was  a 
scandal  and  a  disgrace,  even  in  an  age  by  no 
means  sensitive  or  refined.  Even  the  queen, 
writing  to  Lord  Hervey,  says,— "  My  dear  first- 
born is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest  liar, 
and  the  greatest  canaille,  and  the  greatest  beast 
in  the  whole  world ;  and  I  most  heartily  wish 
he  was  out  of  it."  This  is  extraordinary  lan- 
guage for  a  mother  to  use,  but  what  is  known 
of  her  son  fully  warrants  it.  First  of  all 
he  is  set  on  by  his  followers  to  ask  Par- 
liament for  an  allowance  ofs  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  iiulepe>i^lent  of  his 
father;  then  there  are  numerous  priv^tfe  little 
embassies   running    backwards    and  f,)r  •  wards 
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of  Brunswick  became  less  and  less  available. 
Expediency  was  their  great  principle, — let  well 
enough  alone:  quicta  non  movert,  as  Walpole 
himself  constantly  repeat od ;  meaning  thereby : — 
Keep  the  Nation  as  much  as  possible  at  peace 
with  its  neighbours :  Abstain  from  asserting  any 
prerogative  that  might  appear  to  interfere  with 
parliamentary  government:  Secure  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  even  at  the  cost  of  pandering  to 
the  enpidity  of  the  dishonest  and  the  time-serv- 
ing :  Surrender  even  what  is  known  to  be 
right,  if  the  danger  of  popular  clamour  against 
a  measure  be  greater  than  the  good  which  it 
proposes  to  accomplish ;  Meet  emergencies  by 
expedients,  and  leave  the  rest  to  those  who 
come  after  These  are  not  noble  maxims  of 
government,  but  they  were  not  without  their 
beneficial  results  npon  a  nation  that  had  been 


ready  in  debate,  while  in  true  knowledge  of 
business  he  indisputably  surpassed  them  all. 
He  was  an  accomplished  debater  and  tactician ; 
a  close  observer  of  human  nature ;  better 
acquainted  than  any  man  of  his  day  with  the 
temper  of  the  Court,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of 
the  nation.  Supported  as  his  opponents  were  by 
the  literary  talents  of  their  friends,  and  having 
more  plausible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate 
upon,  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  perpe- 
tual outcry  upon  the  minister.  How  far  Wal- 
pole deserved  this  defamation  may  in  some 
measure  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  no  points 
of  his  policy  met  with  so  much  execration  as 
his  Excise  scheme,  and  his  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  war;  both  of  which  have  been  heartily 
applauded  by  posterity  As  regards  the  cor- 
ruption with  which   he  was  charged,  Barks 
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disturbed  by  conflicting  principles  for  Dearly  ;i 
century.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  was 
thai  there  are  fewer  stirring  events  in  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second  than  of  auy  period  of  like  duration  in 
our  history. 

The  character  of  no  public  man  has  ever  been 
more  misrepresented  than  that  of  Walpole.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  actively  opposed  by 
the  first  wits  of  his  day.  The  brilliant  talents 
of  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield,  Swift,  Gay, 
Arbuthiiot,  Fielding,  Johnson,  Akenside,  and 
Pope  filled  the  press  with  sarcasms,  and  misled 
the  public  by  the  most  artful  uiisroustriietiun 
of  his  acts  Even  the  stage  was  made  sub- 
servient to  opposition.  In  Parliament  he  had 
also  able  opponents,  men  of  greater,  or  at  least 
more  brilliant  abilities  and  acquirements  than 
himself,  but  not  perhaps  more  able  or  more 


affirmed  that  he  was  less  amenable  to  it  than 
any  minister  who  ever  served  the  Crown  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time.  He  gave  bribes,  but 
he  received  none.  Money  could  not  corrupt 
him.  His  dominant  passion  was  love  of  power, 
and  to  this  he  did  not  scruple  at  times  to  sacri- 
fice his  country's  interests.  The  nice  arrange- 
ments by  which  places  and  patronage  are  made 
sufficient  to  retain  the  adherents  of  a  party  and 
ministry,  were  not  so  well  understood  as  at 
later  periods.  Instead  of  providing  for  their 
friends,  sons,  or  nephews,  Walpole  slipped  bank 
notes  into  the  open  palms  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  bought  their  particular  votes  for 
measures  beneficial  to  their  country,  because 
they  would  have  money  for  them,  or  vote  on 
the  other  side.  Lord  Carteret,  one  of  his  ene- 
mies and  successors,  publicly  declared  as  soon 
us  he  got  into  power,  "that  it  was  impossible 
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to  govern  England  but  by  corruption."  In  thuH 
speaking  and  acting,  the  statesmen  of  that  day 
only  followed  the  bad  precedents  which  had 
been  set  for  half  a  century,  and  these  continued 
to  be  followed  for  a  corresponding  period.  The 
practice  was  not  then  considered  wrong  and 
infamous,  and  Walpole  must  be  judged  in  this 
respect  by  the  standard  of  public  opinion  and 
of  political  virtue  which  prevailed  in  his  day. 
The  fault  lay  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legis- 
lature; and  while  the  representative  system 
remained  unchanged,  with  the  corruptions  which 
had  gathered  round  it  in  the  course  of  genera- 
tions, it  was  hopeless  to  look  for  improvement. 
Walpole's  crime  was  that  he  employed  the 
Secrot  Service  money  more  dexterously,  and 
that  he  obtained  in  return  a  larger  and  longer 
measure  of  support  than  any  minister  who  had 
preceded  or  who  followed  him.  Among  the 
methods  employed  was  the  free  employment  of 
the  newspaper  press  and  of  pamphleteers.  A 
great  number  of  the  low  political  writers  of  the 
day  were  paid  by  the  Government  out  of  the 
national  purse.  The  secret  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  Wal- 
pole's administration  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  reported  that  a  sum  of  uot  less  than 
fifty  thousand  and  seven  pounds  had  been  paid 
to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers  between 
February  1781  and  1741 ;  of  which  sum  one 
active  party-scribbler  in  the  "Free  Briton"  had 
received  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

In  thus  acting,  Walpole  only  followed  another 
precedent,  set  by  earlier  statesmen ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  principle  involved  in  this  pro- 
cedure a  parenthetical  remark  may  be  made 
on  a  curious  controversy  which  has  been  waged 
since  1864,  respecting  the  part  alleged  to 
have  been  taken  by  Daniel  Defoo  in  writing 
for  the  Government  of  the  day,  or  in  super- 
vising the  writings  of  others.  Until  the 
year  1864,  it  was  asserted  by  Defoe's  biogra- 
phies, and  was  universally  believed,  that  his 
political  labours  ended  with  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hannover;  but  in  that  year  six 
kitten  in  Defoe's  handwriting,  dated  from 
April  to  June,  1718,  were  found  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  aud  were  printed,  first  in  the 
"London  Review,"  of  June  4  and  11,  1864, 
and  then  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  of  December 
81  ;  accompanied  by  notes,  criticisms,  and  a 
defence.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Lee  has  issued 
a  new  Life  of  Defoe,  with  two  volumes  of 
newly  discovered  writings,  extending  over  the 
years  1716 — 1729;  mostly  published  anonym- 
ously in  various  journals  of  that  time.  Con- 
cerning the  allegations  that  the  writrr  had  sold 


himself  to  the  Government,  and  that  he  super- 
intended Tory  newspapers  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  bitterness,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  wrote  contrary  to  his  own  convictions, 
or  to  the  principles  which  had  guided  him 
through  life,  although  he  placed  himself  in  a 
somewhat  questionable  position;  but  all  the 
facts  are  uot  sufficiently  known  to  enable  a 
decisive  judgment  to  be  pronounced,  and  against 
what  appears  strange  or  doubtful  in  this  latest 
transaction  of  his  political  career,  must  be 
placed  the  great  and  distinguished  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  when  he  stood  almost 
alone  in  his  fearless  and  able  advocacy. 

The  system  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  little 
fitted  to  call  forth  any  high  political  aspirations, 
to  originate  any  great  reforms,  to  widen  aud 
deepen  the  foundations  of  freedom  and  tolera- 
tion ;  but  it  preserved  the  country  from  convul- 
sions, if  it  failed  to  destroy  the  bitterness  of 
parties.  Walpole  was  neither  tyrannous  nor 
unjust.  He  governed  by  corruption,  but  hav- 
ing obtained  his  parliamentary  supremacy  by 
unworthy  methods,  he  did  not  employ  his  venal 
instruments  to  trample  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  He  laughed  at  the  noisy  patriots  whom 
he  did  not  care  to  buy  at  their  own  valuation, 
which  was  often  excessive ;  but  during  the 
twenty  years  of  his  unassailable  possession  of 
power,  amidst  the  constant  sense  of  danger  from 
the  tendency  of  Toryism  to  identify  itself  with 
High-Churchism ,  he  proscribed  no  political 
enemy.  "He  was  a  good-natured  man  who  had 
during  thirty  years  seen  nothing  but  the  worst 
parts  of  human  nature  in  other  men.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  malice  of  kind  people,  and  the 
perfidy  of  honourable  people.  Proud  men  had 
licked  the  dust  before  him.  Patriots  had  begged 
him  to  come  up  to  the  price  of  their  puffed 
and  adverti/.cd  integrity.  He  Baid  after  his 
fall  that  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  a  min- 
ister, that  there  were  few  minds  which  would 
not  be  injured  by  the  constant  spectacle  of 
meanness  aud  depravity.  To  his  honour  it 
must  be  confessed  that  few  minds  have  come 
out  of  such  a  trial  6o  little  damaged  in  the 
most  important  parts.  He  retired,  after  more 
than  twenty  years  of  power,  with  a  temper  not 
soured;  with  a  heart  not  hardened;  with  simple 
tastes;  with  frank  manners;  aud  with  a  capa- 
city for  friendship.  No  stain  of  treachery,  of 
ingratitude,  or  of  cruelty  rests  on  his  memory. 
Factious  hatred,  while  flinging  on  his  name 
every  other  foul  aspersion,  was  compelled  to 
own  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  blood.  This 
would   scarcely  seem  a  high  eulogium   on  a 
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stastenian  of  our  times.  It  was  then  a  rare  ,  Spencer  Compton,  the  Treasurer  to  the  Prince 
and  honourable  distinction.  The  contests  of  i  of  Wales,  Paymaster  to  the  Army,  and  Speaker 
parties  in  England  had  long  been  carried  on  |  of  the  House  of  Commons:  a  man  whom  Hervey 
with  a  ferocity  unworthy  of  a  civilised  people,  characterizes  as  "a  plodding  heavy  fellow; 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  the  minister  who  gave  1  with  great  application,  but  no  talents."  Compton 
to  our  Government  that  character  of  lenity  asked  Walpole'B  help  in  drafting  a  speech  for  the 
which  it  has  since  generally  preserved."  (Mac-  |  king  to  deliver  to  the  Council,  and  on  George 
aulay :  41  Essays,"  270.)  objecting  to   one   passage,    besought  Walpole 

The  extremely  difficult  circumstances  in  j  to  see  him  and  use  his  influence  for  its  being 
which  Walpole  was  placed  by  the  claims  of  the   retained,  as  Compton  himself  was   unable  to 


Pretender  and  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  first 
and  second  kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
ought  to  be  pleaded  in  bis  justification.  His 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession  aud  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  was  the  main  principle 
of  bis  political  life.  He  was,  for  his  time, 
wonderfully  averse  to  blood-shedding,  and  to 
all  the  extreme  severities  of  law.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion  in  1745,  when  he  was  in 
his  grave,  was  followed  by  much  greater  ven- 
geance aud  cruelty  than  that  of  1715,  when  he 


alter  it.  The  shrewdness  of  the  queen,  who  was 
the  firm  friend  of  Walpole,  suggested  to  her 
husband  "how  prejudicial  it  would  be  to  his 
affairs  to  prefer  a  man  in  whose,  own  judgment 
his  predecessor  was  the  fittest  person  to  execute 
the  office;"  and  hence,  although  the  new  king 
was  known  to  have  spoken  contemptuously  of 
the  late  ministry,  he  was  led  to  re-instate  Wal- 
pole: Compton  being  solaced  with  a  peerage  aud 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council. 

Probably  a   stroke   of  Parliamentary  policy 


bad  a  voice  in  the  council.    He  had  u  magna-  I  bad  most  to  do  with  this,  for  on  the  3rd  of 


tiiuiity  above  all  the  resentments  of  private  life.  | 
He  was  never  known  to  do  a  personal  injury,  j 
and  he  scarcely  ever  revenged  one  done  to  him- 
self.   He  spared  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  '• 
wiin,  by  law,  had  forfeited  both,  aud  who  would  i 
have  taken  his  if  their  relative  positions  had  | 
been  changed.    He  well  knew  that  many  of  his 
political  opponents  had  dealings  with  the  Pre- 
tender, aud   they   were   quite   at  his  mercy. 
Both  Whig  and  Tory  precedents  would  have 
warranted  his  using  the  knowledge  to  his  own 
advantage;   but  with  a  clemency  to  which  full 
justice  has  never  yet  been  done,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  thwarted,  vilified,  and  at  last  over- 
thrown, by  a  party  which  included  many  men 
whose  lives   were  in  his  power.     He  recalled 
the  dangerous  Rolingbroke  from  his  long  exile 
in  France,  and  only  smiled  at  the  malice  and 
the  political  plots  with  which  this  benefit  was 
repaid.    He  did  many  kind  things  to  irrecon-  | 
cilablc  enemies,  and   conferred   many  benefits 
on  ungrateful  friends.    Burke,  who  vindicated  j 
him  from  the  charge  of  systematic  corruption,  j 
thus  sums  up  his  great  services  as  a  minister:  ] 
— "  The   prudence ,    steadiness,    and  vigilance 
of  that  man,  joined  to  the   greatest  possible 
lenity   iu  his   character  an  1   his  politics,  pre- 
served  the   crown   to  this   royal  family;   and  j 
with  it  their  laws  and  liberties  to  this  country."  | 

Yet,  on  the  ilecease  of  George  I.,  Walpole's 
tenure  of  office  appeared  to  have  come  to  an  | 
end.    As  soon  as  the  tidings  reached  him,  he  * 
hastened  to  inform  the  new  monarch,  who  was 
then  at  Richmond,  but  on  requesting  the  neces- 
sary directions,  he  was  abruptly  referred  to  Sir  I 


July,  1757,  Walpole  proposed  that  the  entire 
revenue  of  the  civil  list,  which  had  been  found 
to  produce  about  £130,000  more  than  the 
£700,000  granted  to  the  late  king,  should 
be  settled  on  his  Majesty  during  life;  on 
which  "thorough"  Shippen  observed  that  the 
sum  of  £700,000  had  been  considered  by  all 
as  an  ample  royal  revenue ;  and  that  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  many  personal  expenses, 
particularly  those  incurred  in  the  frequent  jour- 
neys to  Hanover,  would  cease  or  decrease  in 
this  reign;  that  in  the  reign  of  Anne  the  reve- 
nue did  not  in  general  exceed  the  sum  of 
£550,000;  and  yet  Parliament  was  called 
upon  only  once  during  thirteen  years  to  pay 
the  debts  contracted  by  her  civil  government, 
and  these  debts  were  occasioned  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's piety  and  generosity,  and  especially  by 
her  devoting  £100,000  per  annum  to  the 
public  service  during  the  war;  that  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  which  was  nearly  the  same  length 
as  that  of  Anne,  £500,000  had  been  twice 
voted  for  the  discharge  of  the  civil  list 
debts;  and  during  the  last  sessiou  £125,000 
were  granted  for  purposes  not  yet  explained ; 
notwithstanding  which  there  was  a  debt  of 
£600,000  unaccounted  for,  but  which  he 
supposed  had  been  contracted  in  a  manner  not 
fit  to  be  owned,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  bottom- 
less gulph  of  secret  service.  Shippen  added 
that  this  amazing  extravagance  had  happened 
under  ministers  who  pretended  to  surpass  all 
their  predecessors  in  the  knowledge  and  care  of 
the  public  revenue ;  that  he  thought  no  addition 
to  the  civP  list  was  needed,  and  that  he  should 
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move  the  duties  and  resources  appropriated 
should  be  strictly  limited  so  as  to  make  up 
the  clear  yearly  sum  of  £700,000,  and  no 
more.  Yet  so  thoroughly  was  Walpolo  the 
master  of  the  situation  that  not  a  member  rose 
to  second  Shippen;  the  motion  was  dropped, 
and  the  £880,000  were  rated.  Six  days 
later  it  was  agreed,  with  the  same  unanimity, 
that  tho  sum  of  £100,000  per  annum  should 
be  settled  as  a  jointure  upon  the  queen,  in 
case  of  her  surviving  her  husband.  On  the 
17th  the  king,  from  the  throne,  thanked  the 
Commons  for  this  mark  of  attachment  and 
affectkm;  and,  after  adverting  to  the  nourishing 
state  of  the  conntry,  prorogued  tho  Parliament, 
and  a  dissolution  was  proclaimed  shortly  after. 

The  Parliamentary  Records  of  172K  and 
1780,  contain  three  Report-,  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  "on  the  State 
of  the  Gaols  of  this  kingdom;"  giving  a  minute 
exposure  of  ns  horrible  a  system  of  oppres- 
sion and  cruelty  as  probably  ever  existed  in  any 
civilised  country.    The  inquiry  was  confined  to 


crows  KECK,  OEOItoK  It. 

the  three  London  prisons  for  debtors, — The 
Fleet,  the  Marshal  ■  ia,  and  tho  King's  Bench. 
Terrible  abuses  were  dragged  to  light  by  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  afterwards  (iencral  Oglethorpe,  the 
philanthropist  "whose  strong  benevolence  of 
soul"  is  eulogized  by  Pope,  and  tho  chairman 
of  the  Committee  that  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
mal recesses  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  personally  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  prisoners. 
Tho  Fleet  was  an  ancient  prison  in  which  the 
illegal  punishments  of  the  Star  Chamber  had 
been  administered  without  control.  When  that 
jurisdiction  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  it  became  a  prison  for 
debtors,  and  for  those  committed  for  contempt 
of  court.  Although  two  Statutes  of  Charles  the 
Second  vested  the  government  of  all  prisons  in 
the  judges  of  the  higher  court*  and  in  justices 
of  the  peace,  tho  warden  of  the  Fleet  enjoyed 


a  patent  office,  purchasable  by  a  large  pay- 
ment to  some  minister  of  the  Crown.  John 
Huggins  gave  £5000  to  Clarendon  for  his 
patent,  and  sold  it  for  a  like  sum  to  Rambridgc 
and  Cnthbert.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  imputed  the  evil  practices  of  this 
prison  chiefly  "to  the  venality  of  the  warden's 
office."  The  patentees  had  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. By  the  payments  of  the  prisoners  for 
lodgings  they  mado  £811  per  annum;  by  com- 
mitment and  dismission  fees  £766 ;  by  liberty 
of  rules  £1500;  by  chaplain's  fees  (which  they 
farmed  upon  a  small  payment  to  the  chaplain), 
£818;  by  rents  of  various  premises  £740; 
making  a  total  of  £4630  A  system  of  fraud 
and  extortion  was  laid  bare  by  the  inquiries  of 
the  Committee,  which  shewed  how  impossible 
it  was  for  any  but  the  affluent  prisoner  to  ob- 
tain the  humblest  lodging  and  the  coarsest  food. 
Those  without  money  were  handed  over  to  "the 
common  side;"  too  happy  if  disease,  engendered 
by  filth  and  starvation,  soon  released  them  from 
their  miseries.  Those  who  refused  to  submit 
to  their  oppressors  without  remonstrance,  were 
put  in  irons  or  were  confined  in 
damp  and  loathsome  dungeons.  The 
case  of  Captain  Macpheadris,  who 
hail  been  a  flourishing  merchant  till 
the  South  Sea  year  (when,  being 
surety  to  the  Crown  for  a  friend,  he 
failed),  is  narrated  in  the  Report  with 
a  pathos  rarely  excelled  by  writers 
of  fiction.  Macpheadris  furnished  a 
room,  but  refusing  to  pay  an  extra- 
vagant price  for  it,  and  offering  what 
was  legally  due,  "Bambridge  locked 
tho  prisoner  out  of  the  room  aud 
forced  him  to  lie  in  the  open  yard 
tho  Bare.'  He  sat  quietly  under  his 
and  getting  some  poor  materials,  built 
a  little  hut,  to  protect  himself  as  well  as  he 
could  from  tho  injuries  of  the  weather.  Bam- 
bridge was  angry  at  his  '  unconcernedness,' 
and  ordered  his  officers  to  pull  down  the  little 
hut;  threatening  that  he  would  put  him  into 
the  strong  room  on  the  morrow.  Through  a 
rainy  night  the  wretched  man  lay  on  the  ground. 
But  this  was  comfort  compared  to  the  strong 
room.  Loaded  with  irons,  he  continued  for 
three  weeks  without  a  bed  in  that  dungeon. 
The  irons  v.erj  so  closely  riveted  that  the  tor- 
ture brought  him  to  the  point  of  death,  and  he 
became  lame  for  life."  The  report  of  this  case 
thus  concludes: — "The  prisoner  upon  this  usage 
petitioned  the  judges;  and  after  several  meetings 
and  a  full  hearing,  the  judges  reprimanded 
Huggins  aud  Bambridge,  and  declared  that  a 
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gaoler  could  not  answer  the  ironing  of  a  man. I  debate,    to  allude  to   reports    in  newspapers, 


before  be  was  found  guilty  of  a  crime;  but  it 
being  out  of  term,  they  could  not  give  the  prisoner 
any  relief  or  satisfaction."  Instance  upon  in- 
stance of  cases  of  similar  cruelties  came  before 
the  Committee.  Huggins  aud  Bambridge,  with 
four  of  their  agents  and  accomplices,  wore  ordered 
by  the  Houbo  of  Commons  to  be  committed  to 
Newgate,  and  to  bo  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney 
General.  A  Bill  was  subsequently  brought  in 
to  deprive  Bambridge  of  his  office.  The  inquiry 
into  the  prison  of  the  Marshalsea  disclosed 
similar  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  keeper, 
who  "  hath  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded 
with  irons,  tortured,  and  destroyed  in  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  prisoners  for  debt 
under  his  care."  Thumb-screws  and  iron  skull- 
caps were  found  among  tho  instruments  of  tor- 
ture. But  the  horrors  of  "the  common  side" 
of  the  Marshalsea  far  exceeded  those  of  the 
Fleet.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  prisoners 
were  crowded  into  a  few  narrow  wards;  forty 
or  fifty  being  locked  up  through  the  night  in  a 
room  not  sixteen  feet  square.  If  they  escaped  the 
gaol  distemper,  famine  destroyed  them ;  for  the 
prison  allowance  was  insufficient  to  support  life, 
aud  the  donations  of  the  charitable,  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  scoundrels  in  authority.  The 
Committee  saw  in  the  Women's  Sick  Ward 
many  miserable  objects  lying,  perishing  from 
extreme  want ;  and  in  the  Sick  Men '6  Ward 
others  much  worse.  One  of  Hogarth's  most 
effective  pictures  represents  the  examination  of 
Bambridge.  The  figure  is  such  an  one  as  Sal- 
valor  Rosa  would  hare  drawn  for  Iago  in  the 
moment  of  detection.  Villany,  cunning,  fear,  and 
cruelty  are  depicted  in  his  countenance ;  his  lips 
are  contracted  by  tremor;  his  face  advances  as 
if  eager  to  lie;  one  hand  is  partly  thrust  into 
his  bosom,  the  fingers  of  the  other  arc  clutch- 
ing  uncertainly  at  his  button  •  holes.    If  this 


except  for  tho  purpose  of  animadverting  on  the 
breach  of  privilege.  It  was  resolved  on  Fe- 
bruary 26,  1729,— "That  it  is  an  indignity  to, 
and  a  brench  of  the  privilege  of  this  House  for 
any  person  to  presume  to  give  in  written  or 
printed  Newspapers  any  account  or  minutes  of 
the  House,  or  of  any  committee  thereof;  and 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

that  upon  discovery  of  the  authors,  printers,  or 
publishers,  this  House  will  proceed  against  the 
offenders  with  the  utmost  severity."  Former 
resolutions  are  on  record  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Speaker  having  brought  the  subject  under 
consideration  in  1733,  the  resolution  was  re- 
peated in  nearly  the  same  words,  after  a  debate 
wherein  though  no  one  undertook  to  defend  the 
practice,  the  danger  of  impairing  the  liberty  of 
the  press  was  more  insisted  upon  than  would 
formerly  have  been  usual.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
took   credit  to   himself,  justly    enough,  for 


was  a  portrait  from  the  life,  it  is  a  speaking  j  respecting  it  more  than  his  predecessors.  Edward 
likeness ;    if  not, 
Hogarth's  genius. 


it  adds   to  the  renown  of 


In  theory,  ihe  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
supposed  to  deliberate  with  closed  doors.  It  is 
always  competent  for  any  member  to  insist  that 
strangers  bo  excluded;  not  on  any  special 
ground,  but  by  merely  enforcing  the  standing 
orders.  It  has  been  several  times  resolved, 
that  it  is  a  high  breach  of  privilege  to  publish 
any  speeches  or  proceedings  of  the  Commons ; 
though  they  have  since  directed  their  own  votes 
and  resolutions  to  be  printed.  Many  persons 
have  been  punished  by  commitment  for  this 
offence;  and  it  is  still  highly  irregular,  in  any 


Cave,  the  well  known  editor  of  the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine,"  with  the  publisher  of  another  maga- 
zine, was  brought  to  the  bar  on  April  30, 
1747,  for  publishing  the  debates;  when  the 
former  denied  that  he  retained  any  person  in 
his  pay  to  make  the  sj>eeches,  and  after  express- 
ing his  contrition,  was  discharged  on  payment 
of  fees. 

Notwithstanding  this  pretended  strictness, 
notices  of  the  more  interesting  discussions  were 
frequently  made  public,  and  entire  speeches 
were  sometimes  circulated  by  those  who  had 
sought  popularity  in  delivering  them.  After 
the  accession  of  George  I.  a  pretty  regular 
account  of  the  debates  appeared  in  "Boycr's  His- 
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torical  Register;"  an  annual  publieat ion  which  i  cause  of  alarm  wax  started,  which  eventually 
wa»  continued  until  17o7.  They  were  after-  raised  the  greatest  storm  to  which  Walpole's 
wards  published  monthly  and  much  more  at  administration  had  yet  been  exposed,  and  which 
length,  in  the  "'London"  and  the  "Oentlcman's"  seriously  endangered  for  a  time  the  stability  of 
Magazines;  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  under  ■  the  throne;  owing  to  a  rumour  spread  abroad  of 
the  title  of  "  Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Ureal  |  the  minister's  intention  to  propose  a  new  scheme 
Lilliput,"  proceeding  mainly  from  the  pen  of  i  of  Excise.  This  scheme,  which  I'ulteney  in  the 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  wrote  them  out  from  hints    Mouse  of  Commons  stigmatized  as  "that  mon- 


and  outlines  furnished  to  him,  yet  not  so  as  to 
lose  the  leading  scope  of  the  arguments.  It 
follows  that  the  restriction  upon  the  presence 
of  strangers  had  been  almost  entirely  dispensed 


ster,  the  "excise"  had  nothing  very  threatening 
in  itself.  The  trade  in  wine,  tea,  coffee,  sa.lt,  and 
especially  in  tobacco,  had  been  taxed  more  or 
less  since  the  outbreak  of  the   Civil   War  in 


with.  A  transparent  veil  was  thrown  over  this1  1C 15,  and  the  duties  which  those  articles  paid 
innovation  by  disguising  the  names  of  the  had  been  liable  to  very  extensive  and  shameful 
speakers,  or,  more  commonly,  by  printing  only  |  frauds ,  which  prosecutions  and  seizures  had 
the  initial  and  final  letters.  1  wholly  failed  to  check.    A  Committee  of  the 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-rate  the1  House  reported,  in  1732,  that  in  the  one 
value  of  this  regular  publication  of  proceedings  article  of  tobacco  the  revenue  was  defrauded  to 
in  Parliament,  carried  as  it  has  been  in  our  time  '  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  import  duties, 
to  nearly  as  great  copiousness  and  accuracy  as    The  smuggling  of  tea  ami  brandy  wan  conducted 


is  probably  attainable.  It  tends  manifestly  and 
powerfully  to  keep  within  bounds  the  supinc- 
ness  and  negligence,  the  partiality  and  corrup- 
tion to  which  every  Parliament,  either  from  the 
nature  of  its  composition  or  the  frailty  of  man- 


with  such  systematic  violence  by  gangs  of  armed 
men,  that  from  1723  to  17.12,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  custom-house  officers  had  been  attacked 
and  maltreated.  Walpole  designed  to  prevent 
these  frauds  and  outrages,  and  he  proposed  that 


kind,  must  more  or  less  be  liable.  Perhaps  the  duties  upon  wine  and  tobacco  should  lie 
the  constitution  would  not  have  stood  so  long,  j„|an,l  duties:  that  the  imports  should  be  ware- 
or  rather  would  have  stood  like  an  useless  and  housed  and  removed  only  upon  payment;  and 
untenanted  mansion,  if  this  unlawful  means  that  the  retailers  of  articles  so  taxed  should 
had  not  kept  up  a  perpetual  intercourse,  a  I  ,-(>me  under  the  same  excise  laws.  Out  the 
reciprocity  of  influence  between  the  Parliament  name  hail  ever  been  unpopular  in  England,  and 
ami  the  people.  A  stream  of  fresh  air,  bois-  |)r.  Johnson's  celebrated  definition  of  the  word 
teroiis  perhaps  sometimes  as  the  winds  of  the  js  mit  the  echo  of  what  was  almost  universally 
North,  yet  as  healthy  and  invigorating,  Hows  in  said, — <<  \  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
to  renovate  the  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  to  I  aml  adjudged,  not  by  common  judges  of  pro- 
prevent  that  malaria  which  self  -  interest  and  pcrty.  but  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
oligarchical    cxclusiveness    are  always   tending  Hxcbe  is  paid." 

to  generate.    Nor  has  iu  importance  been  legs  This  popular  spirit  was  fostered  by  the  oppo- 

perceptible  in  affording  the  means  of  vindicating  sition,  who,  long  before  the    ministerial  plan 

the  measures  of  government  and   securing    to  Was  made  public,  spread   abroad  extravagant 

them,  when  just  and  reasonable,  the  appro ba-  misrepresentations,  that  every  article   in  daily 

tion  of  the  majority  among  the  middle  ranks,  USK.  was  to  be  taxed  under  the  new  plan,  and 

whose  weight  in  the  scale  has  been  gradually  that  it  was  a  base  design  to  crush  the  |>cople 

increasing  during  the  last  and  present  centuries."  and  te  establish  tyranny.     An  incredible  num- 

(Hallam:  "Const.  Hist."  ii.  463.)  her  of  pamphlets  and  ballads,   filled   with  mis- 
statements,   were    spread    over    the  country 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1732,  the  " Craft*-  early  in  the  year,  although   Walpole  did  not 

man"  boldly  declared  "that  all  the  corruption  !  lay  his  plan  before  the  House  until  the  14th  of 

of  this  age  is  owing  to  one  great  man   now   in  March.    Among  the  caricatures  issued  at  this 

the  ministry;"  and  in   May  the  samp  journal  period,  one  represents  the  lion  and  the  unicorn, 

attempted  to  throw  odium  on  the  Whigs,  by  broken-spirited  and  harnessed,  and  marching  in 

insinuating  that  they  had  "a  design  to  get  all  wooden  shoes;  the  usual  symbol  at  this  time  of 

the  lands  in  England  into  their  own  hands,  and  French  influence.     A   soldier  rides  on  the  uui- 

then  destroy  the  constitution."    In  the  Autumn  corn,  and  is  supported  by  the  standing  army; 


a  great  outcry  was  raised  in  the  same  quarter, 
on  the  daugers  to  be  apprehended  from  bad 
ministers.    Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  new 


one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  attacks  against 
the  government.  The  linn  is  drawing  a  barrel, 
on  which  sits  Excise,   in  the  form  of  a  portly 
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individual,  intended,  apparently,  to  represent  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  The  plate  is  entitled — "The 
triumphant  Exciseman."  It  was  now  common  to 
mount  caricatures  tip  on  fans ;  and  among  the  few 
fan-caricatures  still  preserved,  there  arc  more  than 
one  against  the  Excise,  which,  agreeably  to  the 
epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  Pulteney,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bloated  monster,  fattening  upon  the 
goods  of  the  people.  In  another  caricature, 
the  monster  appears  in  the  form  of  a  inany- 
headed  dragon,  drawing  the  minister  in  his 
coach,  and  pouring  into  his  lap,  in  the  shape 
of  gold,  what  it  had  eaten  up  in  the  form  of 
mutton,  hams,  cups,  glasses,  mugs,  pipes,  and 
any  other  articles  that  fell  in  it*  way,  while 
people  are  flying  from  it*  ravages  in  every 
direction. 

Such  arguments  as  these  were  well  calculated 
to  prevail  with  the  unthinking,  and  when  the 
minister  brought  forward  his  plan,  the  voice  of 
opposition  within  doors  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  mad  clamour  without.  Wal- 
pole calmly  persisted  in  his  project,  and  ex- 
plained the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the 
misrepresentations  which  had  gone  abroad  ;  but 
to  no  purpose;  the  tumult  increased  daily,  and 
even  the  minister's  life  was  in  danger.  During 
the  month  of  April,  ballads  and  pamphlets 
deluged  the  metropolis.  The  Lord  Mayor,  who 
happened  to  be  a  noted  Jacobite,  persuaded  the 
Common  Council  to  draw  up  a  violent  petition 
against  the  measure,  and  several  towns  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  followed  the  example. 
Walpole  denied  that  he  had  contemplated  the 
imposition  of  a  general  excise,  and  showed  that 
by  changing  the  methods  of  collection  a  stop 
would  be  put  to  the  notorious  frauds  and  the 
revenue  would  be  so  increased  as  to  permit  the 
abolition  of  the  land-tax.  All  was  in  vain.  The 
Bill  was  fiercely  debated  for  three  weeks,  with 
dwindling  ministerial  majorities,  and  out  of 
doors  the  ferment  daily  increased,  insomuch 
that  open  rebellion  was  apprehended.  Yielding 
to  the  storm,  Walpole  proposed  to  defer  the 
Bill  for  two  mouths,  which  was  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  a  withdrawal.  When  this  was 
known,  the  whole  country  was  tilled  with 
rejoicing.  Cockades  were  worn,  inscribed, — "  Li- 
berty, and  no  Excise."  Bonfires  blazed  in 
almost  every  town ;  and  in  London  the  effigy 
of  the  minister  was  burnt  in  Eleet  Street.  In 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  still  preserved 
its  reputation  for  Jacobitism,  the  joy  at  the 
defeat  of  the  minister  was  unbounded,  and  was 
openly  exhibited  in  an  unbecoming  manner.  In 
.luly,  however,  after  the  close  of  the  session, 
Walpole  was  received  in   Norfolk  (where  the 


Excise  madness  appears  to  have  least  prevailed) 
with  unusual  marks  of  respect,  and  his 
entry  into  Norwich  resembled  a  triumph.  In 
the  following  Session,  when  the  dealers  in  tea 
petitioned  against  the  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
(Jeorge  I.,  and  when  Pulteney  suggested  that 
the  wicked  scheme  of  an  honourable  gentleman 
might  not  yet  be  abandoned,  Walpole  replied, 
— "As  to  the  wicked  scheme,  as  the  gentleman 
is  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  persuade 
gentlemen  is  not  yet  laid  aside,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  can  assure  this  House  I  am  not  so  mad 
ever  again  to  engage  in  anything  that  looks 
like  an  Excise,  though  in  my  own  private 
opinion  I  still  think  it  was  a  scheme  that  would 
have  tended  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  Peace  of  Vienna.    The  King's  freffuent  ab 
sence  from   England.     Death  of  Queen  Caro- 
line.   Commercial  jealousy  of  Spoilt.    Kiijhl  of 
search.      War    dictated.      Kurupcan  affairs. 
WatpoU   attacked  and  resigns.    Ilia  policy: 
Conduct  tomtrds  Dissenters,    lloto  the  London 
Mansion  House  teas    built.    Lord  Man.-fii  UP s 
judgment  against  the  Corporation.    Mr.  fox's 
opinion  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Dis- 
senters.   The  Methoilist  Movement.     The  We*, 
leys  and  Whilejield.     Opposition  of  the  clergy. 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 

ad.  1733—1744. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Eng. 
land  was  preserved  from  being  dragged  into 
the  European  war  of  1733 — 1735.    The  old 
jealousies  and  disputes  between  Prance,  Spain, 
and  Austria  had    broken   out   afresh  on  the 
question  of  the  successor  to  Augustus  II.,  king 
of  Poland.    The  German  sympathies  of  George 
the    Second,    and    his    ambition    to  become 
an  arbiter  in  the  affaire  of  Europe,  prompted 
him  to  interfere ;  but  Walpole  was  firm  in  his 
resistance  to  such  a  scheme,  and  persistently 
advocatod  the  neutrality  of  England,  so  that  at 
length  the  king  told  him,  according  to  H.-rvcy, 
—"I  have  followed   your  advice   in  keeping 
1  quiet,  contrary  often  to  my  own  opinion,  and 
'  sometimes  I  have  thought  contrary  even  to  my 
honour,  but  I  am  convinced  you  advised  me 
well."    Under  the  mediation   of   England  and 
j  Holland,  the  Peace  of  Vienna  was  concluded 
I  in  1735 ;   to  last  for  a  period   of  four  years. 
The  king's  predilections  were  still  more  clearly 
I  shown  by  his  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
l  Hanover,  where  he  remained   for  six  months 
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during  the  year  17:5.">,  ami  fur  a  longer  period 
during  the  following  year;  to  the  surprise  ami 
anger  of  not  a  few.  Public  feeling  found  vent 
in  numerous  pasquinades,  one  of  which,  Hervey 
says,  was  affixed  to  the  #ate  of  St.  James' 
Palace,  as  follows:— •'  Lost  or  strayed  out  of 
this  house,  a  man  who  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  on  the  parish.  Whoever  will  give  any 
tidings  of  him  to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Janus' 
parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got  again,  shall  receive 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  reward.  N.13.  This 
reward  will  not  be  increased  ;  nobody  judging 
him  to   deserve   a   crown."     The   queen  was 


from  the  Havanna,  when  a  Spanish  Guards. 
Costa  hove  in  sight;  came  down  on  Jenkins, 
and  furiously  boarded  him:  'Scoundrel,  what 
do  you  want,  contrabanding  in  these  seas? 
Jamaica,  say  you?  Suuar?  Likely  !  Let  us  sec 
your  logwood,  hides,  Spanish  pieces  of  eight.' 
And  broke  in  upon  Jenkins,  ship  and  person, 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Tore  up  his 
hatches;  plunged  down,  seeking  logwood,  hides, 
pieces  of  eight;  found  none, — not  the  least  trace 
of  contraband  on  board  of  Jenkins.  They 
brought  up  his  quadrants,  sextants,  however; 
likewise  his  stock  of  tallow  candles ;  they  shook 


appointed  recent  during  these  absences,  but  |  an  I  rummaged  him,  and  all  things,  for  pieces 
she  was  sinking  under  an  old  and  dangerous  of  eight ;  furiously  advised  him,  cutlass  in 
malady;  and  after  intense;  suffering  she  died  on  hand,  to  confess  guilt.  They  slashed  the  head 
November  20,  1737.    Before  her  decease,  she  ,  of  Jenkins,  his  left  ear  almost  off     Order  had 


commended  her  husband  to  Walpolc's  care,  and  j  been  given, — 'Scalp  him!'  but  as  he  had  no 
George    seemed    to    regard    this  as   perfectly    hair,  they  omitted  that;  merely  brought  away 


natural  and  proper. 

The    four   years'    peace    ended  with  17:59, 


the  wig,  and  slashed  : — -still  no  confession,  uor 
any  actual  pieces  of  eight.  They  hung  him  up 
to  the  yard-arm, — actual   neck  halter,    but  it 


and  England  was  impelled  into  a  war  with  '  seems  to  have  been  tarry,  and  did  not  runt- 
Spain  by  parliamentary  faction,  by  mercantile  j  still  no  confession.  They  hoisted  him  higher, 
cupidity,  and  by  popular  ignorance,  Walpole  tied  his  cabin-boy  to  bis  feet;  neck-halter  then 
resisted   it  to  the  utmost,  aud  as  long  as  he    became  awfully  stringent  upon   Jenkins;  bad 


dared  ;  but  at  length  yielded  rather  than  resign 
his  post;  valuing  office  above  consistency.  The 
ancient  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Spain  had  never 
slumbered  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
monopoly  so  strictly  preserved  by  the  Spaniards 
in  the  American  trade  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
irritation  and  of  conflict.  In  successive  treaties 
between  the  two  countries,  Spain  had  always 


not  the  cabin-boy  (without  head  to  speak  of) 
slipt  through,  noose  being  tarry ;  which  was  a 
sensible  relief  to  Jenkins.  Before  very  death, 
they  lowered  Jenkins, — 'Confess,  scoundrel, 
then  !' 

•'Scoundrel  could  not  confess;  spoke  of'  British 
Majesty's  Hag;  peaceable  English  subject  on 
the  high  seas.'    'British  majesty:    high  seas!' 


insisted  upon  an  exclusive  trade  with  her  own   answered  they;  and  again  hoisted.   Thrice  over 


colonies  and  upon  the  right  of  searching  mer- 
chant vessels  sailing  near  Spanish  ports;  but 
these  provisions  were  constantly  being  evaded 
by  adventurous  ship  owners  and  captains,  eager 
to  participate  at  any  risk  in  the  enormous  pro- 
fits attaching  to  the  trade.   The  English  adven- 


they  tried  Jenkins  in  this  manner  at  the  yard- 
arm,  once  with  cabin-boy  at  his  feet:  never  had 
man  such  a  day ;  outrageous  whiskerando  cut- 
throats taring  him  about  at  such  a  rate.  Sun 
getting  low,  and  not  the  least  trace  of  contra- 
band found,  they  made  a  last  assault  on  Jenkins; 


turers  were  emboldened  by  success,  aud  their  clutched  the  bloody  slit   car  off  him;   tore  it 

number  increased;  to  the  anger  of  the  Spa-  mercilessly  off;   Hung  it  in  his  face, — -Carry 

niards,  who  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  that  to  your  king,  and  tell  him  of  it.'  Then 

blockade  of  the  entire  ocean.    Now  and   then,  went  their  way;  taking  Jeukiu's  tallow  candles 

the  right  of  search  was  exercised  in  a  rough  and  the  best  of  his  sextants,  so  that  he  could 

and  arbitrary  fashion,  and  one  such  caso  was  hardly  work  his  passage  home  agaiu  ;  and  has 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war.    It  must  be  |  lost  in  goods  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds; 

remembered,  however,  that    while  ships   were  not  to  speak  of  his  ear."  (•'  Life  of  Friedrich  II," 

thus  often  illegally  detained  and   their  crews  ii.  ,'525.) 


treated  with  severity,  the  English  people 
generally  heard  only  of  Spanish  cruelty,  and 
not  of  the  systematic  offences  against  commercial 
jealousy  which  so  aroused  Spanish  wrath. 


Seven  years  later,  when  the  tide  of  feeling 
against  Spain  had  set  in,  Jenkins  wail  ordered 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  there  it  is  said  be  produced  his  ear,  in 


Mr.  Carlyle  thus  narrates  the  immediate  origin  testimony  of  what  he  bad  so  long  alleged  with- 
of  the  war;  Captain  Jenkins,  of  the  good  out  obtaining  redress.  In  opening  the  Session, 
ship   'Rebecca,'  April  20,  1731,  was  not  farj  in  February,  173«J,    it  was  announced  in  the 
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king's  speech  that  a  Convention  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Spain,  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, but  the  particulars  conld  not  then  be 
giveD,  as  sonic  of  the  details  were  not  finally 
adjust'  I  When  the  papers  were  produced, 
there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  amount 
of  indemnity  to  be  paid;  against  the  non-punish- 
meut  of  the  offending  Spanish  captains;  and 
against  the  reference  of  the  right  of  search  to 
some  future  negotiation.  The  Convention  was 
denounced  by  Pitt  as  ignominious,  in  a  speech 
which  gave  ample  promise  of  his  future  fame; 
and  the  ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty- 
eight  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two.  Before  long,  Walpole  yielded,  against  his 
better  judgment ;  and  on  Spain  absolutely 
rejecting  to  cede  the  right  of  search,  or  to 
acknowledge  the  British  claims  for  some  dis- 
puted territory  in  North  America,  the  conference 
was  broken  off,  and  on  October  19,  1789,  a 
declaration  of  war  was  made  in  Loudon,  with 
almost  universal  acclamation  Pifty  years  Inter, 
Burke,  in  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace," 
thus  wrote.  'Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  forced 
iiiin  the  war  by  the  people,  who  were  inflamed 
to  this  measure  by  the  most  leading  politicians, 
by  the  first  orators,  and  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  time...  1  say  this  after  having  seen,  and 
with  some  care  examined ,  the  original  docu- 
ments concerning  certain  important  transactions 
of  those  times.  They  perfectly  satisfied  me  of 
the  extreme  iujustice  of  that  war,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  colours  which,  to  his  own  ruin, 
and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  he  suffered 
to  be  daubed  over  that  measure.  Some  years 
after,  it  was  my  fortune  to  converse  with  many 
of  the  principal  actors  against  that  minister, 
and  with  those  who  principally  excited  that 
clamour.  None  of  them,  no,  not  one,  did  in 
the  least  defend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to 
justify  their  conduct.  They  condemned  it  as 
freely  as  they  would  have  done  in  commenting 
upon  any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  they 
were  totally  unconcerned.  Thus  it  will  be.  They 
who  stir  up  the  people  to  improper  desires, 
whether  of  peace  or  war,  will  be  condemned  by 
themselves.  They  who  weakly  yield  to  them 
will  be  condemned  by  history." 

Preparations  for  the  war  were  pushed  for- 
ward during  the  Autumn,  and  the  king's  speech 
to  Parliament,  in  November,  declared  it  to  be 
"just  and  necessary: "  a  phrase  which  has 
becomo  stereotyped  in  its  application.  But 
though  Walpole  had  yielded  to  the  clamour,  his 
compliance  did  not  increase  his  popularity.  The 
inevitable  increase  of  taxation  was  speedily  felt, 

lluiurjr  >r  Engbuid.    I 'I. 


and  he  was  opposed  in  the  manifestation  of  a 
desire  to  prosocnte  the  war  with  vigour,  as  it 
had  been  resolved  to  commence  hostilities. 
Various  collisions  took  place  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  Spanish  American  coast.  Porto 
Bello  was  taken,  and  Cartbagcna  partially  so. 
A  sqnadron  under  Anson  was  sent  to  Peru, 
and  there  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the 
Spaniards;  not,  however,  without  great  losses 
from  scurvy  and  by  desertion.  These  events 
j  occurred  at  remote  distances,  and  were  only 
j  heard  of  in  England  after  the  lapse  of  a  con- 
siderable time.  Nearer  home,  the  political 
atmosphere  was  threatening.  Walpole  foresaw 
that  a  war  with  Spain  would  eventually  involve 
one  with  France,  and  that  other  complications 
besides  those  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Ilonse 
of  Bourbon  would  bring  on  a  general  Kuropean 
conflict.  On  October  20,  1740,  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  the  provisions  which  had 
been  settled  with  so  much  diplomatic  finesse 
under  the  title  of  "the  Pragmatic  Sanction," 
were  summarily  set  aside,  and  a  rival  to  Maria 
Theresa,  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  daughter 
of  the  emperor,  appeared  in  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria. 

While  European  affairs  were  thus  approach- 
ing a  grave  crisis,  it  became  manifest  that  the 
'  days  of  Walpole's  tenure  of  office  were  numbered. 
His  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  hail 
rapidly  diminished,  and  MUM  of  his  political 
opponents  were  emboldened  to  introduce  articles 
of  accusation  against  him  in  February,  1741. 
The  minister  defended  himself  with  great  spirit 
and  ability,  and  in  reply  to  some  strictures  of 
those  who  had  attacked  him,  he  said,  Uentle- 
men  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  patriotism.  A 
venerable  word,  when  duly  practised !  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  much 
hackneyed  about  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  disgrace...  Why,  patriots  spring  up  like 
mushrooms !  I  could  raise  fifty  of  them  within 
the  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  raised  many 
of  them  in  »nc  night.  It  is  but  refusing  to 
gratify  an  unreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand, 
and  up  starts  a  patriot.  I  have  never  been 
afraid  of  making  patriots;  but  I  disdain  and 
despise  all  their  efforts.  This  pretended  virtue 
proceeds  from  personal  malice  and  disappointed 
ambition.  There  is  not  a  man  among  them 
whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain, 
and  from  what  motive  they  have  entered  into 
the  lists  of  opposition."  Walpole  replied, 
seriatim,  to  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
agaiust  him,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
he  demanded.  — *•  If  my  whole  administration 
is  to  be  scrutinized  and  arraigned,  why  are  the 
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most  favourable  part-*  to  \te  omitted?  Was  I 
not  fall*-.!  by  the  voice  of  the  king  and  the 
nation  to  remedy  the  fatal  effects  of  the  South 
Sea  project,  and  to  support  declining  creilit? 
Was  I  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
when  the  revenues  were  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion?  Is  credit  revived,  and  does  it  now 
flourish?  Is  it  not  at  an  incredible  height;  and 
if  so,  to  whom  must  that  circumstance  be 
attributed?  Has  not  tranquillity  been  preserved 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  notwithstanding  a 
must  unreasonable  and  violent  opposition?  Has 
the  true  interest  of  the  nation  been  panned, 
and  has  trade  flourished  ?" 

The  articles  of  accusation  were  rejected  by 
two  hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
six;  and  a  similar  attempt  made  in  the  Upper 
House  proved  nugatory;  but  Walpole  became 
convinced  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session 
that  his  power  was  not  what  it  had  so  long 
been;  and  when  a  new  Parliament  was  con- 
vened under  the  provisions  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  his  majority  had  almost  disappeared.  In 
a  grand  trial  of  strength,  on  January  18,  1712, 
he  held  his  ground  only  by  three  votes,  and 
ten  days  later  only  by  one.  On  February  1,  he 
resigned  office,  and  was  created  Karl  of  Orford; 
being  succeeded  as  premier  by  Carteret. 

Walpole's  policy  is  typified  by  his  conduct 
towards  the  Dissenters,  on  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  in 
1736,  and  again  three  years  later.  Brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  the  great  Soniers  and  of  Burnet, 
Walpole  disliked  the  atrocious  laws  in  force 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  was  in  favour  of 
toleration;  but  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
bring  forward  a  proposition  for  their  relief. 
The  sufferers  represented  to  him  the  injustice 
of  their  treatment;  they  boasted  of  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  reigning  House  and  to  the 
Whig  party,  and  reminded  him  of  his  own 
repeated  declarations  of  good  will  to  their  cause. 
He  listened,  assented,  promised,  and  did  nothing. 
At  length,  the  question  was  brought  forward 
by  an  independent  member,  and  Walpole,  after 
a  hesitating  and  evasive  speech,  voted  against 
it,  so  that  the  motion  was  lost  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Again,  in  173U,  when  an  influential  deputation 
of  Dissenters  waited  upon  him  to  solicit  his 
influence  for  their  relief  from  the  obnoxious 
Acts,  he  gave  them  an  abrupt  and  unqualified 
refusal,  saying  that  the  season  was  inopportune. 
He  was  then  told  that  a  similar  answer  had 
been  given  so  often  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  be  informed  when  the 
opportune  season  would   arrive;    to   which  he 


rejoined  -  If  you  require  a  specific  answer,  I 
will  give  it  you  in  a  word.  -Never!"  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff,  the  Dissenters  renewed  their 
efforts  in  the  House  by  means  of  a  friendly 
private  member,  and  again  Walpole  resisted  the 
proposal,  which  was  thrown  out  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  •eight  to  eighty-nine  votes.  Nothing 
more  was  attempted  for  half  a  century. 

The  truth  was  that  Walpole  remembered  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  life  that  terrible  explosion 
of  High  Church  feeling  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  by  the  foolish 
prosecution  of  a  foolish  person.  If  the  Dis- 
senters had  been  turbulent,  he  would  probably 
have  relieved  them;  but  while  he  apprehended 


no  dan 


he  would   not  incur   tin;  slightest 


risk  of  odium  for  their  sake.  He  admitted  the 
obligations  of  his  government  and  of  the  crown 
to  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  the  Dissenters,  but 
he  would  not  risk  a  revival  of  the  old  cry  of 
the  "Church  in  danger." 

The  operation  of  these  iniquitous  laws  against 
a  large,  influential,  and  loyal  portion  of  the 
community  may  be  illustrated  by  a  famous  case, 
which  is  of  great  interest  because  of  the  pro- 
tection which  it  was  the  occasion  of  securing 
for  Dissenters  against  arbitrary  claims,  and 
because  of  the  authoritative  interpretation  of 
their  rights  under  the  Toleration  Act  which  it 
called  forth  from  high  judicial  authority. 

In  1712,  Mr.  Kobcrt  (irosvenor  had  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  London,  but 
on  refusing  to  qualify  for  the  office  by  taking 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  cited  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The  defence  of  his 
case  was  undertaken  by  the  Committee  of  Dis- 
senting Deputies,  and  the  Court  decided  against 
the  claim.  To  meet  any  future  case  of  this 
kind,  the  Corporation,  in  1748,  passed  a  bye- 
law  imposing  a  fine  of  four  hundred  pounds 
and  twenty  marks  upon  every  person  who  should 
decline  to  stand  for  the  office  after  he  had  been 
nominated;  and  of  six  hundred  pounds  upon 
every  person  who,  after  having  been  elected, 
refused  to  serve.  The  fines  thus  levied  were 
to  be  appropriated  towards  the  building  of  a 
new  Mansion  House.  The  scheme  was  worthy 
of  the  lowest  type  of  commercial  chicanery,  and 
the  Corporation  must  have  sunk  far  below  its 
ancient  public  spirit  to  have  entertained  it  for 
an  hour.  It  was  carried  into  operation  with 
all  possible  cunning  and  greed.  Whenever  i 
sheriff  was  required  to  be  elected,  a  Dissenter 
was  immediately  nominated.  One  after  another 
declined  to  serve,  and  these  were  at  once 
mulcted  of  the  fines.    This  system  went  on  for 
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six  years,  during  which  the  hues  hud  produced 
uiore  thau  iifteeu  thousand  pounds,  when  a 
spirit  of  resistance  was  raised.  In  1754,  three 
Dissenters,  Messrs.  Sheafc,  Strcatfield,  and 
Kvaus,  were  successively  elected  to  the  office. 
On  consulting  the  Deputies,  they  were  advised 
to  refuse  service,  and  to  resist  the  payment  of; 
the  fine.  The  Corporation  at  once  commenced 
proceedings  against  them  in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 
The  case  against  Mr.  Streatficld  fell  to  the 
ground,  as  he  was  proved  to  be  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  In  the  year  1757, 
after  prolonged  delays,  judgment  was  given 
against  Mr.  Sbeafe  and  Mr.  Evans,  who  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Hustings  (now  abolished), 
of  which  the  Recorder  was  judge.  As  he  confirmed 
the  judgment,  Mr.  Sheafe  aud  Mr.  Evans  sued  for 
a  special  commission,  consisting  of  five  judges, 
who,  with  one  exception,  reversed,  in  1762,  the 
former  decisions.  The  Corporation  then  brought 
a  writ  of  error  into  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
before  the  case  could  bo  tried,  Sheafe  died,  and 
Mr.  Evans  was  left  sole  defendant.  The  case 
was  argued  at  great  length  on  January  21  aud  ' 
22,  1767.  On  the  third  and  fourth  of  February, 
six  out  of  seven  judges  gave  judgment  in  favour  j 
of  Mr.  Evans.  The  decision  of  the  House  was 
then  delivered  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  in  a 
high  straiu  of  eloquence  expressed  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  persecution  which  Dissenters  had 
suffered,  and  vindicated  the  principles  of  English 
law  with  respect  to  religious  liberty.  Speaking 
of  the  attempt  of  the  Corporation  to  make  two 
laws. — one  to  render  men  incapable  of  serving, 
and  another  to  punish  them  for  not  serving, 
he  said,  "if  they  accept,  punish  them;  if  they 
refuse,  punish  them;  if  they  say  'Yes,'  punish 
them;  if  they  say  'No,'  punish  them.  My  lords, 
this  is  a  most  exquisite  dilemma,  from  which 
there  is  no  eecapiug:  it  is  a  trap  a  man  cannot 
get  out  of;  it  is  as  bad  a  persecution  as  that 
of  Procrustes: — if  they  are  too  short,  stretch 
them;  if  they  are  too  long,  lop  them...  The 
law  of  the  Corporation  was  made  about  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Mansion  House.  | 
Were  1  to  deliver  my  own  suspicion,  it  would 
be,  that  they  tried  not  so  much  for  their  (the 
Dissenters')  services  as  for  their  flues.  Dissenters 
have  been  appointed  to  the  office — one  who  was 
blind;  another  who  was  bedridden;  not,  I  sup- 
pose, on  account  of  their  being  fit  and  able 
to  serve  the  office."  In  his  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty,  the  great  judge 
remarked  that  it  was  not  any  crime  for  a 
Dissenter  not  to  take  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  "There 
is  no  usage  or  custom,"  he  said,  "independent 


of  positive  law,  which  makes  nonconformity  a 
crime.  Conscience  is  not  controllable  by  human 
laws,  nor  amenable  to  human  tribunals.  Prose- 
cutions, or  attempts  to  enforce  conscience,  will 
never  produce  conviction;  and  are  only  calculated 
to  make  hypocrites  or  martyrs.  My  lords,  there 
never  was  a  single  instance,  from  the  Saxon 
times  down  to  our  own,  in  which  a  man  was 
ever  punished  for  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
rites  or  modes  of  worship,  but  upon  some 
positive   law.    The  common   law   of  Eugland, 
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which  is  only  common  reason  of  usage,  knows 
of  no  prosecution  for  mere  opinions.  For 
atheism,  blasphemy,  and  reviling  of  the  Christian 
religion,  there  have  been  instances  of  persons 
prosecuted  and  punished  upon  the  common  law, 
but  bare  nonconformity  is  no  sin  by  the  common 
law  and  all  positive  laws  inflicting  any  pains  or 
penalties  for  nonconformity  to  the  established 
rites  and  modes,  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of 
Toleration;  and  Dissenters  are  thereby  exempted 
from  all  ecclesiastical  censures.  What  blood- 
shed and  confusion  have  been  occasioned  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when  the  first 
penal  statutes  wero  enacted,  down  to  the  Revo- 
lution, in  this  kingdom,  by  laws  made  to  enforce 
conscience!  There  is  nothing  certainly  more 
unreasonable,  more  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  human  nature,  more  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  more 
iniquitous  aud  unjust,  more  impolitic,  than  per- 
secution. It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed 
religion,  aud  sound  policy.'*  With  this  denun- 
ciation the  Corporation  was  ignominously  dis- 
missed. The  end  of  this  thirteen  years'  prose- 
cution found  the  defendant,  Mr.  Evans,  dying, 
but"  he  was  sufficiently  conscious  to  express  the 
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satisfaction  which  the  judgment  gave  him.  To 
his  firmness,  supported  by  the  Dissenting  De- 
puties, is  owiner  the  fact  that  Church  and  Tory 
corporations  throughout  the  kingdom  had  not 
the  legal  ability  to  use  their  power  for  the  op- 
pression of  their  Nonconformist  neighbours. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Dissenters  were  thus 
treated  was  severely  commented  upon  by  Fox, 
in  his  speech  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  in  March  1790.  The  great  orator 
said  that  a  candid  examination  of  the  History 
of  Great  Britain  would  in  his  opinion  be  favour- 
able to  Dissenters.  In  the  Rebellious  of  1715 
and  1745,  this  country  was  deeply  indebted  to 
their  exertions.  During  those  periods  they  had 
acted  with  the  spirit  and  fidelity  of  British 
subjects,  zealous  and  vigilant  in  defence  of  the 
Constitution.  At  both  these  periods  they  stood 
forward  as  the  champions  of  British  liberty, 
and  obtained  an  eminent  share  in  expelling  the 
foes  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Their  exertions 
were  so  uiaguauimous,  that  he  had  no  scruple 
to  assert  that  to  their  endeavours  we  owed  the 
preservation  of  Church  and  State.  "What  was 
the  reward  they  obtained  ?  We  generously 
granted  them  a  pardon  for  their  noble  exploits, 
by  passing  an  Act  of  Indemnity  in  their  favour. 
Gentlemen  should  recollect  that,  at  the  times 
alluded  to  the  High-Churchmen  did  not  display 
such  gallantry;  for  many  appeared  both  per- 
plexed and  pusillanimous.  Hence  the  superior 
glory  of  the  Dissenters;  who,  regardless  of 
every  danger,  hail  boldly  stood  forth  in  defence 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Dissenters,  regardless  of  the  foolish  acts 
existing  against  them,  drew  their  swords  in 
defence  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  made  the 
scale  immediately  preponderate  in  our  favour. 
The  Church,  as  a  very  liberal  encouragement 
for  their  achievements,  adopted  the  plan  already 
described,  by  passing  an  Act  of  Indemnity  or 
pardon  for  the  heinous  crime  of  defending  the 
Constitution." 

Before  the  famous  Mansion  House  case  was 
settled,  a  new  religious  movement  hnd  sprang 
up  in  England,  with  which  the  names  of  the 
Wesleys  and  of  Whitefield  are  indissolubly 
connected.  While  students  at  Oxford,  John 
Wesley  and  his  brother  Charles  attracted  much 
notice  and  provoked  not  a  little  opposition  by 
their  meetings  for  devotion,  and  by  their  reli- 
gious efforts  among  (he  poor  and  the  degraded. 
Such  proceedings  were  looked  upon  as  unusual 
and  unauthorized,  and  their  authors  were 
sneered  at  as  "Methodists"  and  the  "Holy 
Club."     Such  was  the  condition  of  vitnl  godli- 


ness in  the  Established  Church  at  that  day, 
and  such  was  the  spirit  that  prevailed  at  one 
of  tho  chief  academical  seats,  that  the  Wesleys 
and  their  adherents  were  ridiculed  and  cen- 
sured only  for  exhibiting  a  spirit  and  conduct 
such  as  had  widely  obtained  in  England  two  nr 
three  generations  previously.  The  statements 
of  all  writers  upon  the  subject  concur  in  proving 
that  spiritual  apathy  and  deadness  had  fallen 
upon  the  laud,  and  that  the  professed  religious 
J  teachers  willed  that  it  should  continue  so. 
Unusual  means  wen1  required  to  arouse 
a  healthy  religious  life;  and  the  instruments 
were  at  hand  to  effect  the  work. 

The  paternal  and  the  maternal  grandfathers 
of  the  Wesleys  had  been  among  the  ministers 


JOHN  WENLEV. 

ejected  in  1662,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but 
their  father  had  subsequently  conformed  to  the 
Chnrcb,  and  became  one  of  the  most  bitter 
and  unscrupulous  writers  against  his  quondam 
friends.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  ability, 
of  firm  principle,  of  high  religious  culture,  and 
of  holy  life;  and  to  her  the  Wesleys  owed  the 
gn-at  intellectual  and  moral  gifts  which  they 
undoubtedly  possessed  The  little  knot  of 
religious  enthusiasts,  as  they  were  slightingly 
lermed  at  the  University,  was  presently  joined 
by  another  and  equally  powerful  spirit,  in 
George  Whitefield,  a  youth  of  lowly  birth  and  a 
"poor  scholar."  They  continued  their  gratuitous 
evangelistic  labours  among  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  iu  workhouses  and  in  prison*,  notwith- 
standing the  contempt  of  some  and  the  open 
resistance  of  others.  After  a  time,  John  Wes- 
lay  sailed  to  Georgia,  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Red  Indians,  and  intercourse  with  6ome  Mora- 
vian missionaries  opened  up  to  him  spiritual 
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views  and  experiences  to  which  heretofore  he  ;  courses.  Iu  his  subsequent  journeys 
had  been  a  stranger.  During  his  absence,  labours  he  often  experienced  much  oppositiou, 
Whitefield,  having  been  ordained  a  deacon,  '  which  was  usually  provoked  by  the  clergy  and 
commenced  that  career  of  preaching  to  great  '  the  local  authorities,  aud  he  was  sometimes 
multitudes  which  has  rendered  his  name  so  pelted  and  threatened  with  personal  injury ; 
famous,  but  iu  less  than  three  months  his  but  he  continued  on  his  chosen  course,  and  his 
extraordinary  popularity  and  success  provoked  name  and  preaching  became  well-kuown  through- 
the  bitter  opposition  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  out  the  land  and  in  America,  to  which  con- 
many  of  whom  began  to  refuse  him  the  use  of  tiuent  he  made  several  voyages, 
their  pulpits  on  the  ground  of  his  uncanonical  |  Wesley,  on  his  return  from  Georgia,  adopted 
methods  of  procedure.  When  this  refusal  1  a  similar  line,  though  only  after  some  hesita- 
general,  aud  wheu  it  was  manifest  that   tion  and  at  the  earnest  ontreaty  of  his  great 

coadjutor.  Wesley  had  a  greater  clinging  to 
constituted  authority,  and  was  ever  reluctant  to 
adopt  unauthorized  and  unusual  methods;  and 
although  he  afterwards  built  meeting-houses 
and  founded  what  be  termed  "Societies"  of  his 
followers,  he  never  regarded  himself  or  them 
as  Dissenters,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  com- 
forted himself  with  the  illusion  that  they 
remained  in  membership  with  ths  Established 
Church.  After  a  time,  doclrinal  differences 
arose  between  John  Wesley  and  Whitefield; 
the  former  preaching  Aruiiuianism,  and  the 
latter  Calvinism;  and  the  Methodist  movement 
was  thenceforth  divided  into  two  lines,  although 
the  leaders  subsequently  renewed  their  personal 
friendship.  To  their  eternal  infamy  it  must  be 
recorded  that  with  the  spread  of  the  movement, 
and  in  the  face  of  indisputable  testimony  of  the 
vast  moral  good  which  was  being  effected,  the 
clergy  at  large  denounced  and  opposed  it; 
often  inciting  the  mob  to  attack  the  preachers 
aud  pull  down  the  meetiug-honscs.  None  of 
these  things,  however,  hindered  the  work, 
which  seemed  to  prosper  the  more  it  was 
opposed. 

Whitefield's  great  talent  lay  in  preaching. 
He  seems  to  have  had  no  desire  to  found  a 
sect,  or  any  special  aptitude  for  organizing;  in 
which  Wesley  excelled.  The  former  was  the 
first  of  theological  orators,  and  the  latter  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen ,  and  the  great 
system  about  to  be  established  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Church  of  England  which  this 
had  formerly  borne  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  that  Wesley 
permitted  laymen  to  preach,  and  in  all  his 
ecclesiastical  arrangements  he  asserted  his  own 
authority,  while  his  sagacity  aud  administrative 
power  led  him  to  devise  efficient  means  for  the 
guidance  and  control  of  his  followers.  Iu  June, 
1744,  he  summoned  a  conference  for  the  pur- 
poses of  classifying  the  various  "Societies" 
into  "Circuits;"  of  settling  questions  of  gov- 
ernment and  discipline;  and  of  coming  to  an 
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the  clergy  at  large  cared  not  whether  the  people 
remained  ignorant  and  immoral,  so  long  as 
their  own  exclusive  privileges  remained  intact, 
Whitefield  at  ouce  determined  to  commence 
field  preaching,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking 
through  ecclesiastical  rules  and  of  incurring 
episcopal  censure  for  a  violation  of  the  parochial 
system.  At  this  time,  aud  for  a  long  subse- 
quent period,  he  continued  to  regard  himself  as 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
had  no  iutentiou  of  creating  a  new  schism  or 
of  a. Ming  to  the  number  of  the  adherents  of 
any  of  the  ranks  of  Dissenters.  When  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Bristol  pointed  out 
to  him  that  part  of  the  Ordiuatiou  Service  which 
forbids  a  minister  preaching  in  a  private  house, 
Whitefield  rejoined, — "There  is  a  canon  which 
forbids  all  clergymen  to  frequent  taverns  and 
play  at  cards:  why  not  put  that  iu  execution?" 
The  bishop,  however,  licensed  him  to  preach, 
and  he  forthwith  began  to  labour  out  of  doors 
among  the  semi-savage  colliers  of  Kingswood, 
who  soon  crowded  round  him  by  thousands, 
aud  were  ofteu   melted   to   tears  by  bis  die- 
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agreement  respecting  doctrine.  This  marks  an 
era  in  the  rise  of  Methodism;  the  subsequent 
course  of  which  is  well  known. 

Through  the  influence  of  Selinn,  countess 
of  Huntingdon,  Wbitefield  was  subsequently 
brought  into  close  and  frequent  contact  with 
numerous  noble  persons,  who  accepted  invita- 
tions  to  her  house  to  hear  Whitefield,  whom 
she  had  appointed  as  her  domestic  chaplain. 
She  was  a  lady  of  great  capacity  and  determina- 
tion, and  addressed  herself  to  what  she  judged 
to  be  a  needed  work,  employing  her  wealth, 
her  time,  and  her  great  influence  in  founding 
colleges  at  Trevecca  and  at  Cheshunt  for  the 
education  of  godly  young  men  for  the  ministry ; 
in  building  places  of  worship  in  needy  localities; 
and  in  appointing  and  sustaining  suitable  min- 
isters. Like  Wesley  she  had  no  desire  or 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the  Established 
Church;  but  she  was  compelled  at  length, 
under  the  force  of  circumstances  and  for  the 
sake  of  legal  protection,  to  hare  her  places  of 
worship  certified  as  meeting-bouses  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Toleration  Act, 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Butties  of  Dettingen  and  Fonlenoy.  Charles 
Edward  in  Scotland.  Capture  of  Edinburgh. 
Battle  of  Preston  Pans.  The  Highlanders  enter 
England  as  far  as  Derby.  The  Retreat.  Battle 
of  Falkirk.  Ihtke  of  Cumberland  in  Scotland. 
Battle  of  Cullmlen.  Vengeance  inflicted.  "  The 
Butcher."  Wanderings  of  Charles  Edward.  Sub- 
sequent Trials  and  Execution. 

ad.  1748—1746. 
Lord  Carteret,  Walpole's  successor,  flattered 
the  king  by  entering  into  his  aspirations  to  act 
as  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
Sixteen  thousand  Electoral  troops  wen-  proposed 
to  bo  token  into  British  pay  on  behalf  of 
Maria  Theresa,  but  the  £650,000  required  for 
this  were  not  voted  without  strong  opposition. 
The  king  informed  the  Parliament  in  April, 
1748,  that  at  the  request  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary  and  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
existing  Treaties,  he  had  ordered  his  troops, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  army,  to 
cross  the  Rhine.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
set  out  for  Germany,  accompanied  by  his 
second  son,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the 
Allies'  head-quarters  near  Frankfort,  aud  on 
June  27,  the  Battle  of  Dettingen,  in  Bavaria, 
was  fought,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  French 
aud  in  the  extrication  of  the  Allies  from  a 
position  of  some  difficulty.  George  was  received 


with  great  enthusiasm  on  his  return  to 
land,  and  the  D«  ttingen  Te  Deum  was 
posed  by  Handel,  who  had  taken  up  his  abode 
here  under  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  In 
March  of  the  following  year,  France  and 
England  mutually  declared  war,  and  in  the 
Flemish  campaign  of  1746,  seventy-six  thou- 
sand French,  under  Saxc,  opposed  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  Allies  under  the  nominal  leader- 
ship of  Cumberland.  On  May  11,  the  Battle  of 
Fontenoy  was  nearly  won  by  the  bold  advance 
of  the  British  infantry,  fourteen  thousand  strong, 
who  were,  however,  not  supported  by  their 
Dutch  allies,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
action  was  drawn.  Voltaire  says  that  "if  the 
Dutch  had  moved  at  this  moment  and  joined 
the  British,  there  would  have  been  no  resource, 
nay,  no  retreat  for  the  French  army ;  nor,  iu 
all  probability,  for  the  king  and  for  his  6on." 
As  it  was,  the  towns  of  Touruay,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ostend,  submitted  to  the  French; 
and  Frederick  of  Prussia  continued  his  trium- 
phal career  against  Austria,  and  pursued  his 
scheme  of  raising  his  small  kingdom"  into  the 
ranks  of  the  greater  European  states;  in  time 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  the  Continental  war 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts  to  make  one 
more  effort  to  regaiu  for  the  Pretender  the 
throne  of  England ;  and  tidings  of  this  scheme 
being  brought  to  the  Government,  a  Bill  was 
passed,  in  1744,  "to  make  it  high  treason  to 
hold  correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  his  Majesty's  crown,  in  case  they 
shall  land,  or  attempt  to  land,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain." The  Stuart  sentiment  was  stronger  in 
Scotland,  and  it  was  resolved  first  to  make  the 
attempt  there.  The  half-wild  tribes  of  High- 
landers had  never  been  wholly  pacified  or  sub- 
dued, and  their  feudatory  chiefs  were  more  or 
less  tainted  with  Jacobitism.  Charles  Edward, 
the  son  of  the  Pretender,  arrived  at  one  of  the 
6mall  Western  islands  in  July,  1745,  with  a 
retinue  of  seven  persons,  a  few  hundred  mus- 
kets and  broadswords,  and  with  four  thousand 
louisd'ors,  on  board  a  little  French  vessel  which 
he  had  hired.  He  had  left  France  Bccretly ; 
and  with  reference  to  his  preparations  he  had 
written  to  his  father,  James  Edward,  at  Rome, 
in  language  that  might  have  proceeded  from 
Charles  I.,— "If  your  Majesty  was  in  this 
country,  I  flatter  myself  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  with  your  own  eyes  how  I  blind 
several,  and  impose  upon  them,  at  the  same 
time  they  think  they  do  it."  For  some  days 
after  his  landing,  the  number  of  his  adherent* 
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increased  but  slowlj ;  and  it  appeared  us  if  his 
more  sanguine  friends  had  over-estimated  the 
Hiipport  which  thoy  were  likely  to  gain.  With 
such  u  following  as  could  be  secured,  a 
silken  standard  was  unfurled  in  the  vale  of 
Gleufinnin,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Fort 
William,  and  there  manifestos  were  issued  in 
the  name  of  James  the  Eighth. 

As  soon  aB  the  tidings  reached  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  govemmeut  in  Edinburgh,  they 
issued  a  proclamation ,  offering  a  reward 
of  £30,000  for  the  capture  of  Charles 
Edward;  and  ordered  all  the  available  troops 
to  be  in  readiness,  under  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland, 
but  information  of  the  precise  numbers  and 
position  of  the  Jacobite  gathering  was  obtained 
with  great  difficulty,  and  Cope's  march  north- 
wards was  slow  and  toilsome,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  uncertain  information 
respecting  the  enemy,  and  the  labour  of  pro- 
curing needful  supplies.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  turn  aside  to  Inverness,  and  thus  the  road 
to  the  Lowlands  was  left  exposed :  a  mistake 
of  which  Charles  Edward  instantly  availed  him- 
self, encouraged  by  the  accession  of  various 
chiefs  to  his  standard,  with  their  respective 
clans,  and  proceeded  through  Blair  Athole  to 
Perth,  where  he  remained  for  more  than  a 
week,  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  order  the 
incongruous  elements  of  his  army.  After  this, 
he  advanced  upon   Edinburgh,  which  was  but 


stream,  and  the  next  day  reached  Berwick, 
whence  he  sent  to  London  the  news  of  his 
defeat.  Charles  returned  to  Edinburgh,  amid 
universal  rejoicings  on  the  part  of  his  adherents, 
and  issued  various  orders  aud  declarations,  one 
of  which  required  a  variety  of  articles  for  the 
immediate  use  of  his  troops;  involving  an  assess- 
ment of  half-a-crown  in  the  pound  on  the 
inhabitants. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  London 
when  the  news  arrived.  The  king  had  returned 
from  Hanover  as  soon  as  the  threatened  land- 
ing was  effected,  and  by  the  end  of  September 
a  strong  body  of  troops  was  in  readiness  to 
march  to  Scotland.  The  Habeas*  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  various  known  leading 
Jacobites  were  arrested.  The  army  of  Charles 
was  increased  by  the  end  of  October  to  six 
thousand  men,  drawn  from  other  Highland 
clans  which  had  not  hitherto  supported  him. 
The  Lowlanders  still  kept  aloof,  and  most  of 
the  people  of  Edinburgh  submitted  without 
acquiescing.  While  the  English  army  was  on 
its  march,  the  Highlanders  were  being  con- 
ducted southwards;  ostensibly,  towards  New- 
castle, so  as  to  mislead  the  English  general, 
but  really  with  a  design  to  march  by  the  wes- 
tern coast  upon  London.  It  was  deemed 
impossible  to  remain  long  in  Edinburgh,  aud  it 
was  believed  that  the  Jacobites  in  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties  were  sufficiently  numerous 
and  influential  to  render  an  invasion  of  Eug- 


feebly  garrisoned  by  a  few  troopers  and  the  |  land  successful.  On  November  9,  Charles  ap- 
voluntecrs  who  had  been  suddenly  called  out,  j  proached  Carlisle,  but  with  his  force  diminished 


although  Cope  was  hourly  expected  to  arrive 
by  sea  in  some  transports  which  had  been  dis- 
patched for  him  and  his  little  army.  The 
magistrates  of  the  city  were  pusillanimous;  the 
volunteers  were  braver  in  words  than  in  deeds; 
and  partly  by  accident,  partly  by  treachery,  the 
Highlanders  effected  an  entrance  without 
bloodshed,  and  Charles  was  conducted  into  the 
old  city,  although  the  castle  still  defied  him. 


by  desertions ;  many  of  the  Highlanders  hav- 
ing returned  home  with  their  plunder.  On  the 
15th  Carlisle  was  surrendered,  aud  the  march 
was  resumed  six  days  later,  not  without  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  some  of  the  chiefs.  It  was 
known  that  a  second  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
had  been  sent  from  London  to  intercept  them, 
and  that  vigorous  preparations  were  being  made 
to  the  metropolis  to  put  an  end  to  the  rising. 


He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  ancient  palace  of  |  However,  the  march  was  continued  by  way  of 


Holyrood,  whither  the  Edinburgh  Jacobites 
repaired  to  pay  their  respects,  accompauied  by 
uot  a  few  of  their  political  opponents  who 
judged  it  prudent  to  go  with  the  tide.  The 
government  officials  made  a  timely  retreat  to 
Dunbar,  where  Cope  had  arrived  with  his  force, 
and  whence  he  set  out  on  September  19,  for 
Edinburgh.    On   the    following   day,  Charles 


Kendal,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan,  Manchester, 
Macclesfield,  and  Derby,  which  place  was  reached 
on  December  4.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  was 
stationed  in  Staffordshire  with  the  second  army  to 
intercept  the  march,  but  owing  to  a  feint  he  suf- 
fered the  main  body  to  pass  him,  anil  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Charles  might,  if  he  would,  have 
reached  London  without  a  battle ;   but  in  a 


Edward  and  his  army  Bet  forth  to  meet  him,   council  of  war  the  opinion  prevailed  in  favour 
and  on  the  21st  the  Battle   of    Preston  Pans 
was  won  by  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  wild 
Highlanders,  to  the  almost  total  destruction  of 


of  an  immediate  retreat,  as  it  was  thought  hope- 
less to  risk  being  environed  by  three  armies, 
amounting  to  thirty-three  thousand  men,  with 
the  king's  army.     Cope  rode  hard  to  Cold-  j  only  fifty  thousand  to  oppose  to  them.  Charles 
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did  his  utmost  to  prevent  this,  but  he  had  to  yield  by  way  of  Dumfries  and  Hamilton.  Heavy 
to  the  strong  opinion  of  his  officers,  and  very   contributions  wore  extorted  by  them  from  tilas- 


reluctantly  he  ordered  a  retreat  on  December  6. 
From  all  that  is  known,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  insurgents  had  a  considerable  chance 
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gow.  Paisley,  and  the  neighbouring  towns;  for 
the  army  was  in  a  terrible  plight  after  its  two 
months'  march  of  live  hundred  and  eighty  miles. 
Charles  remained  in  the  city  for  a  week,  but 
the  people  of  Glasgow,  who  cared  most  for  their 
commercial  order  Mid  prosperity,  and  who  had 
refuted  to  assist  him  when  he  was  in  possession 
of  Edinburgh  after  the  flush  of  victory  at  Preston 
Fans,  were  even  less  disposed  to  do  so  now. 
Only  sixty  recruits  were  obtained,  and  after 
enjoying  the  needful  rest,  the  remains  of  the 
army  marched  forth  towards  Falkirk,  first  of 
all  assaulting  and  capturing  Stirling. 

llawley,  the  Knglish  general,  had  concentrated 
at  Edinburgh  a  force  of  eight  thousand  eight 

hundred  men,  including  thirti      hundred  cavalry, 

and  he  determined  to  compel  a  battle,  (lis 
own  blind  confidence  in  his  superior  number* 
and  iti  his  personal  abilities  led  him  to  neglect 
ordinary  precautions,  and  the  Battle  of  Falkirk, 
on  January  18,  174G,  ended  in  his  defeat,  not- 
withstanding the  numerical  advantage  Many 
Knglish  officers  fell  in  the  rout,  and  all  the 
tents  and  baggage  were  seized  by  the  High- 
landers. Hawley  retreated  to  Edinburgh,  and 
then  issued  a  garbled  statement  of  the  battle, 
filled  with  bluster  and  gasconade.    The  duke  of 


of  success  from  an  onward  movement;  while 
they  had,  also,  no  doubt  ,  a  chance  .,f  destruc- 
tion, yet  not  worse  then  what  actually  befell   Cumberland  instantly  set  out  for  Edinburgh  to 
many  of  them;  while  a  retreat  dissolved  th«  '  take  the  conduct  of  the  operations,  and  he  then 
spell  which  their  gullautry  had  called  up,  and 
gave  the  enemy  an  immediate  advantage. 

The  retreat  was  managed  with  great  seerosy 
and  skill,  so  that  the  Highlanders  wore  two 
days*  march  homewards  before  Cumberland  could 
gain  accurate  tidings   of  their   position;  ami 

altl  gh  he  did  his  best  to  overtake  them  with 

his  dragoons  ami  with  a  thousand  mounted 
infantry,  they  kept  ahead  of  him  fur  twelve 
days,  by  which  time  they  had  reached  Penrith, 
where  a  skirmish  occurred  between  the  rear- 
guard of  the  Highlanders  ami  the  van  of 
Cumberland's  array;  ending  in  a  check  to  the 
latter.  On  the  2<>Ui  of  December,  Charles  left 
Carlisle,  and  on  the  same  night  the  army  again    commenced  that  course  of  procedure  which  ha< 


THE  111'T.  HER.     FROM   A  CARICATURE  OF  174'.. 


crossed  the  Border,  six  weeks  after  the  invasion  affixed  to  his  name  the  one  infamous  epithet  by 
of  England  had  been  commenced.  The  small  which  he  is  known.  Lord  Mahon  observes:  — 
garrison  left  in  Carlisle  had  to  surrender  mi-  i  "  Froui  the  deeds  of  blood  in  Scotland— com- 
conditionally  on  the  :50th  to  Cumberland,  who  „,itt«d  by  his  own  order  in  some  cases,  and 
promised  them  their  live*;  but  this  promise  was  connived  at  in  many  more  his  contemporaries 
violated  in  the  butchery  of  vengeance  during  branded  him  with  a  disgraceful  byword.—  The 
the  following  year.  Cumberland  then  returned  Butcher;'  and  the  historian,  who  cannot  deny 
to  London,  to  as>U  in  repelling  a  threatened  the  guilt,  must  repeat  and  ratify  the  name." 
invasion  of  the  Southern  coa.st,  and  a  portion  On  the  last  day  of  January,  and  within  thirty 
of  the  Knglish  army  was  ordered  to  follow  the  j  hours  of  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  he  left  it  at 
Highlanders,  who  were  marching  upon  Olasgow    the  head  of  ten  thousand  men,  in  pursuit  of 
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tbe  Highlanders,  now  in  full  march  for  their  could  not  be  expected  long  to  adhere  together, 
own  fastnesses.  Before  be  could  overtake  them  in  the  abseuce  of  foreign  supplies,  with  irregular 
in  the  mid-winter  march,  they  had  reached  J  pay,  and  with  the  English  troops  converging 
Inverness,  and  bad  captured  Fort  (ieorge,  bo-   upon  the  place  of  their  retreat.   Tbe  expectation 


MAP  TO  ILMtsTKATK  THE  PKINtlTAL  BATTXES  FOCOHT  IN  EXOT.VSP. 


sides  which,  they  were  successful  in  various  of  a  regular  armament  being  sent  from  France 
minor  enterprises,  displaying  great  skill,  intre-  in  aid  of  the  enterprise  was  disappointed,  and 
pidity,  and  endurance.    But  the  Highland  force   several  vessels  with  money  and  stores  sent  by 
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private  friends  of  the  Stuarts  in  that  country,  1 
were  captured  by  the  English  cruisers. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  admitted  of  regular 
military  proceedings,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
set  ont  from  Aberdeen  with  a  force  of  nine 
thousand  men;  and  a  tleet  of  victualling  ships 
was  appointed  to  sail  along  the  coast  and  supply 
the  men  with  provisions.  On  the  twelfth  of 
April,  the  Spey  was  forded,  and  on  the  following 
day  Inverness  was  distant  only  thirty  miles. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  High- 
landers were  led  out  to  Drnmmossie  Mnir  and 
there  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  to  meet  the 
English,  but  their  numbers  were  greatly  inferior 
and  they  snffered  much  from  the  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Drnmmossie  is  a  large  heathy  and 
mossy  flat,  two  miles  inland  from  the  south 
shore  of  Moray  Firth,  five  miles  distant  from 
Inverness,  and  ten  or  twelve  from  Nairn,  to 
which  place  Cumberland  had  advanced  his  camp. 
When  they  faced  this,  Inverness  was  behind 
them,  on  the  right  was  a  barrier  of  mountains, 
and  on  the  left,  the  parks  of  Cullodcn,  with  the 
sea.  Military  engineers  have  since  concurred 
in  condemning  this  position,  and  the  more  so 
as  immediately  adjacent,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Nairn,  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  of 
an  undulating  and  boggy  character,  where  a 
position  conld  have  been  taken  wholly  inaccess- 
ible to  the  enemy's  horse  and  cannon.  This, 
however,  was  rejected,  in  the  fear  that  Inverness 
might  be  captured  by  a  flank  movement.  An 
attempted  night-attack  upon  the  English  camp 
prove!  futile,  owing  to  the  Highlanders  having 
lost  their  way  in  the  excessive  darkness,  and 
they  had  scarcely  returned  to  their  own  ground, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  and  half-famished  for 
want  of  provisions,  when  word  was  brought  that 
the  English  were  advancing.  Charles  instantly 
rallied  his  scattered  army  and  displayed  in  the 
emergency  the  same  courage  and  energy  which 
he  had  uniformly  shown;  and  with  barely  five 
thousand  men,  in  poor  condition  for  fighting, 
he  prepared  to  encounter  a  force  of  nearly  double 
that  number,  supported  by  superior  horse  and 
artillery,  and  unimpaired  by  hunger  ami  fatigue. 

Cumberland  had  made  a  skilful  disposition  of 
his  troops,  and  had  especially  sought  to  prepare 
them  to  encounter  with  the  bayonet  the  dreaded 
broadsword;  but  he  was  far  from  being  sanguine 
as  to  their  spirit  and  conduct,  remembering 
what  they  had  done  at  Preston  anil  at  Falkirk. 
He  addressed  them,  however,  in  encouraging 
language,  and  succeeded  in  evoking  a  warm 
response,  and  at  once  marched  onwards  in  battle 
array  to  within  five  hundred  paces  of  the  enemy. 
The  action  was  begun  by  the  cannon  of  the 


latter,  but  without  any  immediate  effect,  as  the 
shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  English.  As 
soon  as  they  retaliated  the  superiority  of  their 
artillerymen  was  displayed,  and  whole  lanes 
were  made  through  the  opposing  ranks.  This 
dispirited  the  Highlanders,  who  had  silenced 
the  artillery  at  Preston  by  the  boldness  and 
suddenness  of  their  attack,  and  who  were  eager 
to  advance  at  Cnlloden  for  a  similar  purpose, 
but  were  restrained  for  at  least  half-an-honr  in 
the  hope  that,  the  English  would  break  their 
lines  and  advance  to  the  charge.  There  was 
no  necessity  to  do  this  on  their  part,  as  they 
were  thinning  the  Highland  ranks  without  ex- 
periencing any  loss  in  return.  Charles  was  at 
length  oblige  !  to  consent  to  an  attack  with  his 
inferior  force,  in  order  to  stop  its  gradual  des- 
truction. 

The  Highlanders  instantly  obeyed  the  com- 
mand, rushing  forward  with  their  usual  courage 
and  impetuosity  into  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  undismayed  by  the  incessant  volleys  of 
musketry  and  by  the  grapeshot   which  swept 
across  the  field;  flinging  themselves    into  the 
ranks  of  the  English  with  their  wild  cries,  dis- 
charging their  pieces  and  doing  swift  execution 
with  their  terrible  broadswords.    The  front  line 
of  the  English  was  swept  away  before  this  whirl- 
wind, and  the  assailants   continued  their  im- 
petuous advance  on  the  second  line,  but  were 
in  turn  almost  annihilated   by   a   proper  and 
well-directed  fire  from  it  and  from  the  protecting 
flanks.    A  few  rushed  on,   resolved  rather  t» 
die  than  to  yield  or  to  retreat,  but  they  were 
all  cut  down.    In  forty  minntes  all  was  over. 
Charles  could  not  maintain  his  ground  with 
his  Lowland  and  foreign  troops,  who  speedily 
gave  way  on  seeing  the  English  preparing  to 
advance,  and  thus  changed  the  defeat  into  a 
rout.    Charles  was  among  the  last  to  abandon 
the  field,  and  only  did  so  at  the  urgent  remon- 
strance of  his  friends.     The  fugitives  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  took  the  open 
road  for  Inverness,  while  the  other  turned  off 
to  the  South-West  and  found  refuge  among  the 
hills. 

As  soon  as  the  English  could  rally  from  the 
vehemence  of  the  attack,  the  cavalry  were  sent 
in  pursuit,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  emmed; 
many  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
had  come  out  to  see  the  battle  being  mingled 
with  the  fugitives,  were  put  to  death.  Scarcely 
a  soldier  escaped  who  wore  the  Highland 
dress;  and  the  five  miles  intervening  between 
Cnlloden  and  the  city  were  marked  by  a  broad 
line  of  carnage.  No  quarter  was  given;  and  on 
the  battle-field  the  English    were  engaged  in 
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stabbing  such  of  their  wounded  opponents  as  lay 
there.  Chambers  states  as  a  well-authenticated 
anecdote,  that  Cumberland  himself,  riding  over 


nor  did  the  soldiers  apply  to  the  neighbouring 
justices  for  warrants  when  about  to  search  and 
plunder  the  houses.    It  scorned  as  if  the  whole 


the  field,  attended  by  his  staff,  observed  a  young   of  Scotland   were   about   to   be  subjected  to 


wounded  Highlander,  and  asked  to  whom  he 
belonged.  The  instant  reply  was,— -  To  the 
Prince,"  whereupon  the  duke  ordered  an  officer 


martial  law.  Lord  President  Forbes  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  duke,  and  represented  that 
the  soldiers  were  violating  the  laws,  but  was 


to  "shoot  that  insolent  scoundrel."   The  officer  .  answered, — -  The  laws!  Bv  God!  I'll  make  a 


declined  to  be  an  executioner,  as  did  several 
others,  and  Cumberland  then  ordered  a  common 
soldier  to  do  it.  On  the  following  day  the 
fartn-houseB  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battle-field 
were  searched  for  wounded  rebels,  who  were 
brought  forth  and  shot.  In  one  case,  a  hut 
that  sheltered  thirty-two  poor  wretches  was 
ignited,  and  those  who  attempted  to  escape  the 
flames   were    bayoneted.     In   the  subsequent 


brigade  give  laws."  Fresh  proclamations  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  Charles  Edward,  and 
against  those  who  harboured  any  of  the  fugitives. 
It  was  fully  expected  that  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  offered  as  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the 
former  would  speedily  be  claimed,  but  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  Highlanders  not  one  of  them 
betrayed  him,  although  during  five  months  the 
prince  wandered  about,  exposed  to  hairbreadth 


scouring  of  the  district,  a  considerable  number  escapes,  and  having  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands 
were  captured,  stripped,  and  placed  in  the  of  those  who  scarcely  knew  how  to  support  them- 
church  and  tolbooth  of  Inverness,  where  they  i  selves.  His  design  was  to  escape  to  France,  but 
remained  half-stowed  until  they  were  sent  by  >  the  ports  of  the  coast  were  so  rigidly  watched 
sea  to  London  for  trial.  Of  one  hundred  and  that  he  could  not  escape  during  the  Summer 
fifty-seven  stowed  away  on  board  one  vessel,  and  Autumn;  and  the  country  was  so  scoured 
and  insufficiently  provided  with  food,  only  !  by  soldiers  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for 
forty-nine  were  living  at  the  end  of  the  eight   him  to  elude  them.    Many  of  those  who  were 


months  during  which  they  were  detained  on 
board. 

Intelligence  of  the  battle  was  received  with 


found  to  have  harboured  the  fugitive  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  and  fined,  or  were  sent  to 
London  and  detained  in  prison  for  months;  but 


opposite  feelingB  by  the  two  parties.    To  the   neither  the  risk  nor  the  temptation  could  induce 


Jacobites,  it  came  as  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
hopes  of  nearly  sixty  years,  and  as  the  signal 
for  the  letting  loose  of  vengeance  against  Scot- 
land.   To   the   nation   in   general,   the  news 


any  to  hand  him  over  to  the  government.  How- 
ever much  the  attempt  to  secure  the  return  of 
his  family  to  the  English  throne  may  now  be 
deprecated,  and  however  mistaken  most  of  his 


seemed  highly  acceptable.  The  victory  was  adherents  are  now  thought  to  have  been,. there 
celebrated  with  bonfires  and  bell-ringing.  The  can  be  bnt  one  opinion  respecting  the  sentiment 
duke  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  i  which  animated  them  and  the  heroic  constancy 
an  addition  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  his  ,  which  they  displayed.  "He  went,"  says  Lord 
income.  His  work,  however,  was  only  half  acconi-  j  Mahon,  "but  not  with  him  departed  his  remem- 
plish.-d.  The  central  and  western  Highlands  were  (  brance  from  the  Highlanders.  For  years  and 
still  the  resorts  of  the  Jacobites,  and  he  resolved  years  did  his  name  continue  enshrined  in  their 
to  disarm  ant]  desolate  the  disaffected  districts,  hearts  and  familiar  to  their,  tongues;  their 
The  cruelties  practised  were  such  as  could  not  ;  plaintive  ditties  resounding  with  bis  exploits  and 
be  credited,-  were  it  not  that  they  arc  fully  sub-  inviting  his  return.  Again,  in  these  strains,  do 
Btantiatcd.  The  mansions  of  the  chiefs  and  the  they  declare  themselves  ready  to  risk  life  and 
miserable  huts  of  the  people  were  involved  in  fortune  for  his  cause;  and  even  maternal  fond- 
one  common  ruin.  Cattle,  sheep,  provisions,  ness  (the  strongest,  perhaps,  of  all  human 
and  all  portable  articles  were  carried  off.  Un-  feelings)  yields  to  the  passionate  devotion  to 
armed  men  were  shot  or  stabbed,     blind  and    '  Prince  Charlie.'" 

aged  persons  found  no  protection.  Women  and  Escaping  to  France,  he  was  kindly  received 
children  were  stripped  and  turned  alrift,  after  l»y  Louis  XV.,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  gen- 
tbe  former  had  experienced  treatment  far  worse  erous  hospitality  and  of  offers  of  pecuniary  help, 
than  death.  Mauy  hapless  people  perished  of  but  the  government  would  not  risk  a  collision 
cold  and  hunger  on  the  hill-sides,  and  the  with  England  by  acceding  to  his  request  for 
cultivated  parts  of  the  district  were  reduced  to  armed  assistance.  He  became  discontented, 
a  waste  and  a  desert.  No  form  of  trial  was  moody,  and  angry;  addicted  himself  to  drink 
adopted,  even  when  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  to  low  pleasures;  refused  to  leave  France 
extended  over  the  country  around  the  capital;    at  the  request  of  the  king,  who  had  agreed  to 
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insist  on  this  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  I  those  who  had  been  captured.  Few,  probably, 
rejected  a  pension  that  was  offered  him  on  con-  j  would  deny  that  the  attempt  to  disturb  a  settle- 


dition  of  his  departure;  was  at  length  arrested 
and  sent  U<  the  Castle  of  Yineennes,  whence  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  released,  on  giving  his 
parole  that  he  would  leave  France  and  not  return. 


ment  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  acquiesced, 
called  for  some  exercise  of  the  law,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  fewer  still  can  read  unmoved  of 
a  cruel  death  falling  as  a  punishment  upon 


than  a  year  he    was  not  heard  of  i  men  who,  so  far  from  being  actuated   by  a 


For  more 

by  his  friends,  but  it  was  confidently  asserted 
at  a  Inter  day  that  he  visited  London  in  dis- 
guise, in  September,  17.">o,  to  confer  with 
leading  Jacobites,  and  remained  there  in 
for  five  days,  although  the  risk  was  so  great. 
Again  he  retired  into  obscurity  for  several  years, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  at  Rome,  on 
January  I,  17'UJ,  was  mortified  to  learn  that 
none  of  the  European  courts,  and  not  even  the 
pope,  would  recognize  bifl  claims  to  the  English 
throne.  Six  years  later  he  married  the  Princes* 
Louisa  of  Stolberg,  but  his  circumstances  were 
very  straitened,  and  his  personal  habits  con- 
tinued to  degenerate.  His  wife  entered  a  con- 
vent within  two  years,  but  did  not  take  the 
veil,  and  survived  until  1821,  when  she  died  in 
Florence,  having  long  enjoyed  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  pounds  per  nnuuni  from  the  British 
government.  On  January  30,  1788,  he  died 
at  Florence  of  an  attack  of  palsy  and  apoplexy. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  legitimated,  by  a 


spirit  of  crime,  had  been  prompted  by  a  senti- 
ment of  duty.  Their  conduct  in  their  last 
moments,  and  their  dying  declarations,  are 
an  affecting  commentary  on  the  laws  which 
dictated  death  and  ignominy  for  such  offences. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
judgment  of  these  Jacobite  partisans,  but  one 
feeling  of  admiration  can  be  cherished  for  their 
attachment  to  a  fallen  and  proscribed  House. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Carlisle  were  the  first 
judicial  victims,  and  next,  the  earls  of  Cromarty 
and  Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  Balmerino  were 
tried  by  their  peers,  fouiid  guilty,  sentenced, 
and  the  last  two  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill 
in  August :  Cromarty  was  pardoned,  on  the 
intercession  of  powerful  friends.  Three  others 
were  executed  at  Kensington  Common.  During 
the  ensuing  three  months,  several  hundreds 
were  tried  in  London,  Carlisle,  and  York,  and 
sixty-eight  in  all  were  executed.  All  of  theui 
are  said  to  have  behaved  with  a  degree  of 
deed  recorded  in   the  Parliament  of  Paris,  a  ;  firmness  which  surprised  the  beholders.  Every 


natural  daughter,  whom  he  'styled  duchess  of 
Albany  ami  constituted  his  solo  heiress. 

His  brother  Henry,  who  had  entered  the 
Romish  priesthood  ami  had  been  created  a  car- 
dinal in  June,  1717,  was  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
man.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Buonaparte 
he  was  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances  by  the 
loss  of  some  of  his  foreign  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, and  by  having  to  dispose  of  much 
valuable  property  in  order  to  assist  the  pope  in 
making  up  the  sum  demanded  by  the  French. 
In  1800,  Oeorgo  the  Third  instructed  his  am- 
bassador to  offer  Cardinal   York  a  pension  of 


one  of  them  continued  to  the  last  U>  justify  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered,  and  some  even 
declared  that  they  would  act  in  a  like  manner 
under  similar  circumstances.  They  all  prayed 
with  their  dying  breath  for  the  exiled  family, 
and  particularly  for  Charles  Edward,  whom 
they  represent,  d  as  a  pattern  of  manly  excel- 
lence and  as  one  calculated  to  render  the  nation 
happy  should  he  be  restored. 

In  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1747,  several 
measures  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting future  disturbances  on  account  of  the 
succession.    The  first  was  an  Act  of  Indemnity; 


four  thousand  pounds,  which  he  continued  to    granting  pardon  to  all  who  still  survived  of  the 


receive  until  his  death,  in  1807.  Moth  he  and 
his  brother  had  legal  claims  upon  the  English 
government  for  the  arrears  of  the  Parliamentary 
settlement  made  upon  their  grandmother  on 
her  marriage  to  James  11. 

Long  before  Charles  Edward  had  effected 
his  escape  to  France,  a  number  of  his  less 
fortunate  followers  had  expiated  on  the  scaffold 
their  zeal  for  his  cause.  Horace  Walpole  writes 
in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land on  his  return  to  London  continued  to 
"press  f«.r  measures  of  the  ntniosi  seventy;" 
and  a  spirit  of  vengeance  was  let  loose  upon 


late  offenders,  excepting  about  eighty  persons 
mentioned  by  name,  these  being  generally 
individuals  of  some  note  in  the  insurrection. 
At  the  same  time  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  including  those  who  had  been  appre- 
hended for  their  concern  in  the  prince's  escape, 
were  liberated. 

Another  Act  was  passed  for  enforcing  those 
already  in  existence  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers. It  was  ordained  that  if  any  man 
residing  within  the  Highland  line  should  fail  to 
deliver  up  his  arms  before  the  1st  of  August. 
1717,  or  should  attempt  to  conceal  arms  either 
in  his  house  or  iu  the  fieldB,  he  was  to  be  for 
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the  first  offence  fined  fifteen  pounds,  and  im- 
prisoned without  bail  till  payment.  If  payment 
was  not  made  within  one  month,  he  was  to  bo 
transported  to  America  as  a  common  soldier, 
if  able  to  servo;  if  not  able  to  serve,  he  was  to 
be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  then  only 
liberated  on  finding  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  the  next  ten  years.  If  the 
offender  was  a  woman,  she  was  to  be  fined  in 
the  same  Bum,  imprisoned  till  payment  ;  and 
afterwards  confined  for  six  months.  A  second 
offence  against  this  law  was  to  be  visited  with 
the  severe  punishment  of  transportation  for  seven 
years.  Not  only  were  the  Highlanders  deprived 
of  their  arms,  but  their  very  dress  was  pro- 
scribed, and  by  still  severer  penalties.  The 
same  Act  ordained  that,  after  the  first  of 
August,  1747,  if  any  person,  whether  man  or 
boy,  within  the  same  tract  of  country,  were 
found  wearing  the  clothes  commonly  called 
"the  Highland  clothes;"  that  is,  the  plaid, 
philabeg,  trews,  shoulder-belts,  or  any  part  of 
the  Highland  garb,  or  if  any  person  were  found 
to  wear  a  dress  composed  of  tartan  or  party- 
coloured  cloth,  he  should  be  imprisoned  six 
months  without  bail  for  the  first  offence,  and 
on  its  repetition  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Legislature  abolished 
heritable  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  buying  up 
for  a  sum  of  £152,000  the  power  heretofore 
exercised  by  the  landed  proprietors  in  judging 
civil  and  criminal  cases  among  their  depen- 
dents. A  third  Act  was  directed  against  the 
Nonjuriug  Episcopalian  clergymen  in  Scotland, 
ordaining  that  any  one  who  officiated  after 
September  1,  174fi,  without  having  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  or  without 
praying  once  during  the  performance  of  worship 
for  the  king  and  royal  family,  should,  for  the 
first  offence,  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  second,  bo  transported  for  life  to 
the  Americau  plantations. 

However  much  the  cruelty  displayed  in  these 
Statutes  may  be  condemned,  it  must,  cer- 
tainly, be  acknowledged  that  they  were  attended 
with  the  desired  effect  of  disabling  the  mal- 
content part  of  the  community.  By  the  first, 
the  Highlanders  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
carrying  on  an  active  warfare,  and  put  in  a 
ftiir  way  of  becoming  amalgamated  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  By  the  second,  the  whole 
people  of  Scotland  were  emancipated  from  their 
obligations  to  the  aristocracy,  and  enabled  to 
prosecute  commercial  and  agricultural  enter- 
prise with  increased  effect.  By  the  third,  I 
religious  community  which  had  formerly 
cherished  unfailing  affection  for  the  House  of| 


Stuart  was  completely  broken  up,  and  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  the  existing  government. 

The  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  during  the  period 
of  decay,  was  something  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  year  1745.  It  had 
till  that  period  been  the  spirit  alike  of  the  young 
and  of  the  old ;  and  it  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  excite  its  votaries  into  active  war- 
fare. But  as  the  Stuarts  then  ceased  to  acquire 
fresh  adherents,  and  their  claims  became  daily 
more  and  more  obsolete,  Jacobitism  was  left 
entirely  to  the  generation  which  had  witnessed 
its  glories ;  and  it  became  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  a  few  old  enthusiasts.  After  this 
period,  indeed,  Jacobitism  became  identified  with 
the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  ceased  to  have 
the  power  of  moving  any  heart,  except  one 
which  might  have  throbbed  with  love  for  Prince 
Charles,  or  heaved  to  the  stem  music  of  Glads- 
muir  and  Culloden. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Treaty  of  AMa-Chapelle.  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham.  Reform  of  the  Calendar.  Mar- 
riage Ad:  Fleet  Marriages.  Art  for  naturalizing 
Jews.  Hogarth's  "Four  Prints  of  an  Elec- 
tion."   The  Newcastle  Ministry. 

a.d.  1746—1754. 
The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle  was  Concluded 
in  Oetober,  1748,  between  England,  France, 
Holland,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor.  It  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  mutual  restitution  of 
conquests  in  every  part  of  the  world.  "Not  a 
single  point  was  gained  for  which  England  had 
been  fighting  with  Spain  for  eight  years." 
Shortly  before  this,  the  king  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  introduction  into  the  ministry 
as  paymaster-general,  of  the  celebrated  William 
Pitt,  better  known  by  his  subsequent  title  of 
earl  of  Chatham.  Pitt  was  then  in  his  fortieth 
year,  and  had  long  given  evidence  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers  as  a  debater  ami  declaimer, 
and  of  his  extraordinary  influence  over  other 
minds.  Ere  long,  he  made  his  will  to  be  a  law 
to  the  whole  cabinet,  none  of  whom  could 
endure  his  imperious  frown.  It  was  his  custom, 
when  thwarted  or  opposed,  to  retire  to  his 
country  seat,  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  con- 
venient fit  of  the  gout,  to  refuse  to  see  or  hear 
from  any  of  his  colleagues,  or  even  from  the 
king  himself;  and  amusing  tales  are  on  record 
of  the  importuuity  with  which  they  tried  in 
vain  to  make  him  break  silence.  Lord  Brougham 
remarks  of  him:      Such  was  his  confidence  in 
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his  own  powers,  that  he  reversed  the  maxim 
of  governing,  never  to  force  your  way  where 
you  can  win  it ;  and  always  disdained  to 
insinuate  where  he  could  dash  in,  or  to  per- 
suade where  he  could  command.  It  thus 
happened  that,  his  colleagues  were  but  nominally 
coadjutors,  and  though  they  durst  not  thwart 
him,  yet  rendered  no  heart-service  to  aid  his 
schemes.     In  fact,  his  colleagues,  who  neccs- 


WII.MAM  TMTT,  EAR!.  OF  OVATBAM. 

sarily  felt  humbled  by  his  superiority,  were 
needlessly  mortified  by  the  constant  display  of 
it;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  higher 
reach  of  understanding  as  well  as  a  purer 
fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he,  whose  great  capa- 
city threw  those  subordinates  into  the  shade, 
»nd  before  whose  vigour  in  action  they  were 
sufficiently  willing  to  yield,  had  nnitcd  a  little 
suavity  in  his  demeanour  with  his  extraordinary 
powers,  nor  made  it  always  necessary  for 
them  to  acknowledge  as  well  as  to  feci  their 
inferiority." 

"The  Great  Commoner,"  as  the  first  Pitt  is 
usually  styled,  has  been  generally  represented 
as  an  incorruptible  patriot,  almost  the  only  pure 
man  in  a  crowd  of  corrupt  statesmen  and 
politicians;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
"Chatham  Correspondence"  reveals  a  spirit  of 
intrigue  for  place  and  pension  and  a  line  of 
political  conduct  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
received  theory.  It  would  seem  that,  disappointed 
with  his  position  iu  the  Newcastle  ministry,  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  assailing  with  his  ter- 
rible invective  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  until 
the  attacks  became  bo  unbearable  that  he  was 
dismissed  When  he  returned  to  a  yet  higher 
office    it  was  with  almost   dictatorial  powers, 


which  he  knew  how  to  wield  with  the  best 
personal  effect.  His  peerage  was  the  reward 
conferred  by  George  III.  for  the  retractation 
of  the  verbal  liberal  creed  of  earlier  days. 

Sundry  legislative  measures  appertaining  to 
domestic  government  demand  a  brief  notice.  In 
the  year  1751,  the  Calendar  was  reformed  by 
the  Statute  21  Geo.  II.  c.  23 ;  iu  order  to  make 
the  nominal  time  accord  with  the  actual  time, 
and  to  establish  unformity  of  computation  with 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.  had  observed  that  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, which,  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
a.d.  325,  fell  on  March  21,  had  gradually  come 
to  be  reckoned  earlier,  so  that  iu  the  year  1582, 
it  fell  on   March  11.    After  much  study  and 
consultation  with  astronomers,  it  was  resolved 
to  drop  ten  days  in  the  month   of  October, 
1582,  in  order  to  restore  the  nominal  time  to 
agreement  with  the  true  time,  iu   which  the 
earth  perforins  its  annual  revolution  round  the 
sun,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,    the  annual 
motion  of  the  sun  iu  the  ecliptic,  viz.,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,   five  hours,  forty- 
eight  minutes  fifty   seconds.    To  prevent  the 
occurrence   of    futnre    errors    by    the  rough 
Julian  calculation  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  six  hours  for  each  year,    with  the 
intercalation    of  one   day    every  fourth  year, 
it  was  further  ordained  that  every  hundredth 
year  should  not    bo    reckoned    as    leap -year, 
excepting  the  four  hundredth,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  slight  difference  of  a  few  seconds  in  the 
computation. 

This  alteration  of  style  had  been  generally 
adopted  in  Christendom,  excepting  in  the  coun- 
tries of  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  An 
effort  was  made  to  effect  the  change  in  Eng- 
land, in  1584  —  1585,  and  a  Bill  wag  even  read 
for  this  purpose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
it  was  suffered  to  fall  through.  From  that 
time  on  to  the  year  1751,  great  confusion  is 
frequently  met  with  in  dates,  owing  to  the  use 
of  the  two  styles;  iu  addition  to  which,  the 
legal  year  in  England  was  computed  to  begin, 
not  on  the  first  day  of  January,  but  on  the 
twenty-fit h  day  of  March,  according  to  the  old 
ecclesiastical  reckoning.  Hence,  it  is  customary 
to  find  in  most  chronicles  and  nnnals  that 
dates  occurring  from  January  1  to  March  24 

both  inclusive,   are  followed   by    two  years,  

thus,  "February  20,  1718—1749,"  in  order' to 
show  both  the  legal  and  the  actnal  years.  (In 
the  present  work,  however,  the  actual  year  is 
uniformly  given.)  To  prevent  further  mistakes 
and  confusion,  it  was  resolved,  in  1751,  to  intro- 
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dnce  the  uniform  reckoning,  both  as  to  the  day  who  published  his  speech.    Rome  people,  how- 

and  the  year ;  and  as  since  1582,  another  day  ever,  regarded  the  change  as  a  species  of  sacri- 

had  been  lost  by  adherence  to  the  old  method,  lege,  and  others  thought  that  they  were  being 

it  was  provided  that  the  eleven  days  between  defrauded  of  so  much  actual  time.  Hogarth 

the  second  and  the  fourteenth  of  September  has  immortalized  the  vulgar  opposition  to  the 

should  be  dropped  for  the  year  1751,  so  that  reform  of  the  Calendar  in  his  picture  of  an 

what  in  ordinary  course  would  have  been  termed  Election  Feast,  in  which  the  popular  prejudices 

the  third  of  that  month  was  to  be  styled  the  are  expressed  by  the  motto  on  the 

fourteenth.    It  was  also  provided  that  the  first  "(jive  us  our  eleven  day!" 


of  January  next  following  should  be  reckoned 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1752,  and  bo  on  in 
future.  It  was  further  enacted  that  the  years 
1800,  1300,  2100,  220O,  2300,  and  every  hun- 
dredth year  excepting  the  fourth,  from  2000 
onwards,  should  not  be  counted  as  a  leap-year. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  computation  of 
Easter,  by  which  all  the  moveable  feasts  of  the 
church  are  regulated,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
from  September  2,  1752,  the  calculation  should 
be  according  to  certain  tables  appended  to  the 
Act  and  prefixed  to  future  issues  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  instead  of  after  the  ancient 
but  incorrect  rule  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
which  provided  for  Easter-day  being  observed 
on  "the  Sunday  which  fell  next  after  the  first 


Other  legislative  proceedings  were  designed 
to  remedy  the  grosser  immoralities  and  to  check 
the  atrocious  crimes  of  that  period.  One  Act 
was  passed  u  for  the  better  preventing  thefts  and 
robberies,  and  for  regulating  places  of  public 
entertainment,  and  for  punishing  people  keeping 
disorderly  houses."  Another  Act  directed  that 
in  cases  of  wilful  murder  immediate  execution 
should  take  place  after  the  criminal  had  been 
sentenced,  and  that  his  body  should  be  given 
to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  Other  Acts  were 
designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  drunkenness, 
gambling,  profligacy,  and  to  promote  good  order 
and  morality;  not  with  much  practical  effects,  as 
will  presently  appear. 

A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Commons  in  the 


full  moon  following  the  21st  of  March,"  or  ,  Session  of  1753,  to  enable  Jews  to  prefer  bills 
vernal  equinox.  Other  minor  regulations  had  0f  naturalization  without  receiving  the  sacra- 
to  be  made  as  to  the  payment  of  rents,  annui-  raent,  as  was  ordained  by  Statute.  After  en- 
ties,  salaries,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  countering  violent  opposition,  it  was  passed  by 
to  be  reckoned  as  due  on  the  accustomed  days,  a  majority  of  forty-one,  and  it  was  also  carried 
The  change  had  long  been  desired  by  intel-  in  the  Lords.  Although  the  bishops  had  offered 
ligent  persons,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  i  no  opposition  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
such  a  reform,  however  valuable,  would  not  be  j  clergy  out  of  doors  raised  such  a  general  outcry, 


effected  without  some  popular  discontent.  The 
timid  Newcastle  told  Chesterfield  that  he  hated 
new  fangled  things;  that  he  had  better  not 
meddle  with  matters  so  long  established.  Chester- 
field made  a  speech,  of  which  he  has  given  an 
ingenious  account  in  a  letter  to  his  son:— "I 
consulted  the  ablest  lawyers  and  the  most  skil- 
ful astronomers,  and  we  cooked  up  a  Bill  for 
that  purpose.  But  then  my  difficulty  began. 
1  was  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  which  was  neces- 
sarily composed  of  low  jargon  and  astronomical 
calculations,  to  both  which  I  am  an  utter 
stranger.  However,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  House  of  Lords  think  that  I  knew 
something  of  the  matter;  and  also  make  them 
believe  that  they  knew  something  of  it  them- 


as  reminded  people  of  the  High-Church  agitation 
of  the  days  of  Sacheverell.  The  alarm  of  the 
Church  party  had  been  further  excited  by  the 
deistical  tendency  of  the  posthumous  works  of 
Lord  Bolingbrokc,  whom  while  alive  they  had 
almost  sanctified  as  their  political  champion. 
The  merchants  of  London  began  also  to  be 
alarmed  at  imaginary  commercial  advantages 
which  the  Jews  were  to  derive  from  the  measure. 
As  the  period  for  the  general  elections  was  now 
fast  approaching,  the  excitement  increased  ten- 
fold. Multitudes  of  controversial  tracts  were 
published  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  others,  the 
more  immediate  design  of  which  was  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  the  mob.  Among  these  were 
histories  of  the  Jews,  written  in  a  partial  spirit, 


selves,  which  they  do  not.    For  my  own  part,  and  magnifying  their   pretended  sins:  fearful 

1  could  just  as  soon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Scla-  prognostications  of  their  increasing  power,  and 

voniau  to  them  as  astronomy,  and  they  would  of  their  encroachment  on  the  liberties  and  on 

have  understood  me  full  as  well;  60  I  resolved  the  commercial   power    of   the   country;  and 

to  do  better  than  speak  to  the  purpose  and  to  strange  imaginary  pictures  of  the  state  of  the 

please  instead  of  informing  them."   The  peers  country  under  Jewish  supremacy,  when  it  was 

were  amused  by  Chesterfield ;  the  thinking  port  supposed  that  the  Jews  would  gradually  have 

of  the  nation  were  convinced  by  Macclesfield,  |  made  themselves    masters   of   the  estates  and 
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property  of  the  English  nobility  an<1  gentry. 
Caricatures  against  the  Jews  were  exhibited  in 
the  windows  of  the  print-shops,  and  ballads 
equally  bitter  were  sung  about  the  streets.  Many 
of  tho  clergy  preached  against  the  Jew  Bill; 
and  the  cabinet  became  so  alarmed  for  the  im- 
pending elections  that  they  were  weak  and 
cowardly  enough  to  yield  to  the  clamour  and 
proposed  the  repeal  of  the  Act  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  of 
17.W,  no  necessity  existed  in  England  for  any 
religious  ceremonial  in  marriage,  which  might 
be  contracted  by  mere  verbal  consent.  Clan- 
destine marriages  had  become  very  prevaleut, 
and  the  scandal  caused  by  what  arc  known  as 
Fleet  Marriages  had  become  so  great  as  to 
demand  instant  removal.  These  marriages  were 
not  the  result  of  any  special  privilege  attaching 
to  the  bounds  of  the  Fleet  prison,  but  the 
persons  by  whom  they  wero  performed,  having 
neither  money  nor  character  to  lose,  deticd  public 
opinion  and  evaded  the  law.  Clergymen  in- 
carcerated for  debt  found  it  protitable  to  remain 
in  prison  and  drove  a  thriving  trade  by  mar- 
rying all  comers.  Tonters  were  employed  in 
the  neighbouring  streets,  and  notices  were  hung 
up  to  induce  matrimonial  adventurers  to  resort 
to  the  prison,  where  their  legal  union  could 
be  promptly  effected  without  the  trouble  of 
banns  or  licence.  Under  such  a  loose  system 
various  enormities  were  perpetrated,  and  attempt* 
were  made  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  to 
check  the  evil  by  imposing  penalties  on  clergy- 
men who  celebrated  any  marriage  without  banns; 
but  this  was  inoperative  with  men  who  had 
nothing  to  lose,  and  who  were  already  imprisoned 
for  debt.  At  length  the  nuisance  became  in- 
tolerable, for  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving 
these  marriages,  respectable  persons  who  had 
been  inveigled  into  them  sometimes  found  it 
impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  ami  great  con- 
fusion was  thereby  produced.  The  Act  of  175b", 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter  by  declaring 
that  all  marriages,  except  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land, solemnized  otherwise  than  in  a  church  or 
public  chapel  by  banns  or  licence,  should  be 
utterly  void.  This  was  not  effected  without 
opposition  at  the  time,  and  even  Goldsmith, 
writing  eighteen  years  afterwards,  declared  his 
belief  that  the  measure  was  injurious,  as  im- 
peding marriage  and  as  oppressing  the  poor. 

The  term  of  Parliament  expired  early  in  1754, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Septennial  Act. 
The  manner  in  which  political  contests  were 
then  mauaged  is  shown  in  Hogarth's  "Four 
I'rints  of  an  Election;"  the  first  of  which  was 


published  in  17 It  depicts  the  Entertain- 
ment; showing  a  scene  in  the  large  room  of  the 
principal  inn  of  a  country  town.     Forty  or  fifty 
free  and  independent  electors  have  been  enjoying 
a  good  dinner.    On  the  wall  hang  the  Inde- 
pendent Electors'  arms.    The  crest  is  an  open 
mouth;    tho   shield   bears   three  guineas;  the 
motto  is  "Ask  and  Have."    The  candidate,  Sir 
Commodity  Tuxem,  is  listening  to  an  old  woman 
of  disgusting  appearance  with  his  arm  partly 
round  her   fat  waist.    A  half-druukcii  fellow, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  knocks  their  heads 
together,  as  a  good  piece  of  election  wit.  By 
examining  a  bundle  of  pipe  lights  it  may  I* 
seen  that  they  are  fragments  of  the  printed  A<t 
against  bribery  and  corruption.     At  the  upper 
end  of  the  table  is  seated  the  mayor  of  the 
borough,  who  has  eaten  until  attacked  by  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.    Behind  stands  a  hungry  looking 
tailor,   whom  an    election  agent  is    trying  to 
bribe;   but  the  man  refuses  the  offered  money, 
which  his  wife,  with  clenched  fist,  bids  him  take. 
Their  little  boy  holds  up  his  foot  and  points  to 
a  toeless  shoe  as  a  mute  argument.  The  attorney 
who  acts  as  agent  for  the    candidate,  while 
making  up  his  book  of  safe  and  doubtful  votes, 
is  struck  by  a  missile  hurled  through  the  open 
window  by  the  opposing  party,  and  falls  sense- 
less to  the  floor.   Bricks,  stones,  cat.s,  rotten  egg-, 
and  other  things,  are  seen  tlying  through  the 
window,  and  along;  the  street  a  procession  is 
passing  with  the  rival  candidate.    In  return  for 
the  compliments   which  they   are  casting  into 
the  room,  one  of  Sir  Commodity's  friends  is 
hurling   a   three-legged   stool,    and    another  is 
pouring  the  contents  of  a  large  tub  out  of  the 
window.    At    the    door    a    furious    contest  is 
Waginu   between  the  adherents  of  each  party, 
and  cudgels  and  bludgeons  are  being  freely  used. 
<bio  man,  whose  head  has  been  broken  in  the 
afTray,   is   consoling   himself   with   a   glass  of 
gin,  while  a  friendly  butcher  jwnrs  some  into 
tho  wound.    A  boy  is  brewing  punch  in  a  lar^e 
tub.    Three  men  are  playing  on  a  violin,  bass- 
viol  and  bag-pipes.    The  motto  on  one  of  the 
flags  is   "Liberty  and    Royalty;"   and  acting 
upon  the  former,  a  dirty  coblcr  and  a  barber, 
both  drunk,  arc  taking  great  liberties  with  a 
mawkish  looking  gentleman    who  appears  ex- 
cessively   disgusted.     Hogarth    bad   not  much 
love  for  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  aud  he  losses 
no  opportunity  of  having  a  hit  at  them.  Un- 
happily, in  his  day  there  was  too  much  occasion 
for  his  sharp  satires.     In  this  print  he  repre- 
sents a  sleek  and  oily  parson,  who  continues  hi* 
meal  after  the  rest  have  finished.    He  has  taken 
oft"  his  wig  and  is  rubbing  bis  bald  bead  with  » 
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handkerchief,  while  his  plate  of  venison  is  put 
over  a  chafing  dish  to  warm,  that  he  may  enjoy 
it  the  more.  On  the  ground  lies  a  flag,  bearing 
the  inscription, — "Give  us  our  eleven  days." 

The  second  print  represents  the  Canvassing  for 
Votes.  The  scene  is  laid  outside  three  public- 
houses.  A  rustic  freeholder  is  beset  by  two  inn- 
keepers, agents  of  tho  rival  candidates,  ami 
from  each  he  is  slyly  receiving  money.  One  of 
the  crowd  is  purchasing  from  a  Jew  pedlar  6ome 
trinkets  for  a  couple  of  loose  girls  iu  tho  bal- 
cony of  one  of  tho  houses,  whose  good  interests 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  secure;  while  a  porter 
is  handing  him  a  bundle  of  orders  for  the 
theatre,  which  will  be  freely  distributed  among 
the  incorruptible  electors.  Through  the  open 
wiudow  are  seen  some  voracious  countrymen, 
one  of  whom  has  taken  a  whole  fowl,  and  with- 
out troubling  to  carve  it,  is  devouring  it.  The 
landlady  has  a  lapful  of  money  being  her  share 
of  the  spoil,  which  Bhe  is  counting  with  evident 
satisfaction.  At  an  adjacent  inn,  a  fellow  is 
seated  astride  across  the  sign  post,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  house,  and  is  hard  at  work  cut- 
ting through  it  with  a  handsaw,  heedless  of  the 
fact  that  as  he  is  sawing  between  himself  and 
the  house,  when  the  bar  is  cut  through,  he 
must  fall  with  it.  To  help  him,  a  couple  of 
men  are  straining  at  a  rope  tied  round  the 
beam.  The  sign  is  tho  "Crown;"  and  Hogarth 
probably  meant  to  imply  that  such  practices 
at  elections  endangered  the  throno  itself. 

The  third  print  shows  tho  "  Polling."  Heated 
on  the  hustings  are  the  returning  officer  and 
other  functionaries,  one  of  whom  administers 
the  oath  against  bribery  to  each  elector.  An 
old  soldier,  who  has  lost  a  leg,  an  arm,  and  a 
hand,  -w  being  sworn;  placing  his  iron  hook 
upon  the  Testament.  To  this  a  man  of  law  in 
the  interest  of  the  other  candidate  objects,  on  the 
ground  that  by  law  it  is  provided  that  the  right 
hand  shall  bo  laid  upon  the  book,  but  as  this 
man  has  not  a  right  hand  or  any  hand,  he 
cannot  swear,  and  therefore  cannot  vote.  To 
this  an  attorney  on  the  other  side  finds  a  ready 
reply.  A  deaf  idiot  is  brought  to  vote,  attended 
by  a  man  in  fetters  (meant  for  a  libellous  doctor, 
who  had  not  long  been  released  from  prison)  who 
roars  out  to  the  idiot  tho  name  of  the  man  for 
whom  he  is  to  vote.  Behind,  a  miserable  object, 
wrapped  in  blankets  and  at  Death's  door,  is 
being  carried  up  to  the  steps;  up  which  also  a 
blind  man  and  a  cripple  are  cautiously  advancing. 
Britannia,  represented  by  a  lady  in  a  lumbering 
chariot,  is  being  upset,  while  her  coachman  and 
footman  on  the  box  are  playing  cards. 

The  last  scene  depicts  the  Chairing  of  the 

HLtorjr  of  England.  III. 


Member.  Tho  successful  candidate  for  the 
houour  of  representing  the  loyal  borough  of 
Guggledown,  having  been  duly  proclaimed,  is 
exhibited  in  triumph.  Heated  in  an  arm  chair, 
and  exalted  on  the  shoulders  of  four  stout  men, 
he  is  borne  through  the  street,  which  is  crowded 
with  both  enemies  and  friends.   A  tierce  conflict 


CHAIR1NO  THE  MEMBEtl.     UV  flOO  A  WTH. 

ensues.  One  man  with  a  flail  belabours  a  sailor, 
who  defends  himself  with  a  bludgeon.  The  Hail, 
in  its  circular  course,  strikes  a  ringing  blow  on 
the  head  of  one  of  the  bearers,  who  loses  his 
senses,  and  is  sinking;  to  the  alarm  and  danger 
of  the  member.  The  sailor  is  part  owner  of  a 
tame  bear,  which  is  led  by  a  chain;  but. during 
tho  melee,  tho  bear  helps  himself  to  some 
vegetables  out  of  a  pannier,  to  the  anger  of  a 
boy  in  charge  of  them,  who  attempts  to  drive 
him  away  with  a  club.  A  poor  little  monkey, 
perched  on  tho  bear's  back,  struggles  and 
screams  with  fright,  and,  in  the  struggle,  dis- 
charges a  firelock  in  the  direction  of  some 
sxveeps  who  are  grinning  at  tho  fun.  An  obi 
lady  has  been  throwu  down  by  a  litter  of  pigs, 
which  rush  through  the  crowd  with  as  much 
fury  as  if  they  were  possessed.  One  of  them  has 
fallen  over  into  an  open  sewer  or  brook,  in  which 
a  soldier  is  washing  himself.  The  picture  is 
completed  by  a  representation  in  tho  distance  of 
the  usual  eating  and  drinking. 

At  tho  time  of  tho  general  election  of  1754, 
the  government  was  in  a  very  singular  staU. 
There  was  scarcely  any  formal  opposition.  The 
Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the  issue  of  the 
last  rebellion.  Tho  Tory  party  had  fallen  into 
utter  contempt.  It  had  been  deserted  by  all 
the  men  of  talent  who  had  belonged  to  it,  and 
had  scarcely  given  a  6ymptom  of  life  during 
some  years.  The  small  faction  which  had  been 
held  together  by  tho  influence  and  promises  of 
Prince  Frederick,  had  been  dispersed  by  his 
death.  Almost  every  public  man  of  distinguished 
talents  in  the  kingdom,  whatever  his  e*rly  con- 
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nexions  might  bave  been,  was  in  office,  and 
called  himself  a  Whig.  But  this  extraordinary 
appearance  of  concord  was  delusive.  The  ad- 
ministration itself  was  distracted  by  bitter  en- 
mities and  conflicting  pretensions.  Tbe  chief 
object  of  its  members  was  to  depress  and  sup- 
plant each  other.  The  prime  minister,  New- 
castle, weak,  timid,  jealous,  and  perfidious,  was 
at  once  detested  and  despised  by  some  of  the 
most  important  members  of  his  government,  and 
by  none  more  than  by  Henry  Fox,  the  Secretary 
at  War.  This  able,  daring,  and  ambitious  man 
seized  every  opportunity  of  crossing  the  First 
Lord  of  tbe  Treasury,  from  whom  he  well  knew 
that  he  had  little  to  dread  and  little  to  hope; 
for  Newcastle  was  tbrough  life  equally  afraid  of 
breaking  with  men  of  parts  and  of  promoting 
them.  Newcastle  had  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
prime  minister  in  March,  1754,  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham.  He  had  contrived 
to  bold  office  in  most  of  the  administrations 
during  thirty  years,  and  his  pliancy  obtained  a 
reward  in  being  selected  for  the  premiership  by 
the  king,  who  was  jealous  of  abler  men.  Like 
most  of  the  politicians  of  his  day,  Newcastle 
was  devoid  of  all  the  qualities  of  true  states- 
manship, and  the  coalitions,  intrigues,  and 
factions  of  that  age  do  not  deserve  a  permanent 
record  in  these  pages.  Various  matters  apper- 
taining to  the  history  of  the  people  will  have 
to  be  narrated,  but  before  proceeding  to  these, 
some  particulars  may  be  given  respecting  tbe 
state  of  affairs  in  India  and  in  America. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  East  India  Company:  Growth  of  its  Power. 
Rivalry  icith  the  French.  Robert  Clive.  His 
early  exploits.  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta" 
Clive  and  Surajah  Dowlah.  Battle  of  Plassey. 
CHve's  administrative  abilities.  Foundation  of 
the  Indian  Empire.  Canada.  Battle  of  Quebec. 
Death  of  Wolfe.   European  Coalition. 

a.d.  1744—1760. 
The  rivalry  of  the  two  East  India  Companies 
had  been  terminated  in  1762  by  an  amalgama- 
tion, and  the  great  tradiug  corporation  bad 
continued  to  acquire  wealth  and  influence,  pur- 
chasing new  charters  from  time  to  time  and 
always  securing  for  a  valuable  consideration  an 
increase  of  power  and  authority.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  a  body  of  London  traders  came  to 
wield  a  sovereign  authority  over  a  distant 
empire,  to  maintain  an  army,  to  make  peace 
and  war,  to  dethrone  native  princes,  to  exer- 
cise a  monopoly  which  no  private  traders  could 


break  through,  and  to  use  for  the  purposes  of 
their  own  commercial  monopoly  the  enormous 
powers  which  they  bad  accidentally  acquired. 
The  circumstances  of  the  native  princes  aided 
the  territorial  growth  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  ancient  Mogul  government  was  fast 
perishing  of  internal  decay,  and  the  holders  of 
the  supreme  title  at  Delhi  possessed  but  a  phan- 
tom of  the  authority  which  their  vigorous  pre- 
decessors bail  wielded  during  so  many  genera- 
tions. Practically  independent  sovereignties  had 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  vast  emp  re, 
and  tbe  representatives  of  the  Company  had 
found  it  expedieut  to  court  their  good  will  by 
recognition  and  by  material  help.  Thus  the 
Euglish,  who  had  been  barely  tolerated  in 
founding  a  settlement  at  Madras,  in  1640,  and 
in  the  erection  of  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  in 
1698,  had  gradually  extended  their  settlements 
and  their  influence,  until,  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  they  had  become  the  feared 
!  rivals  of  the  chief  native  power.    In  addition 

I'  to  this,  a  French  East  India  Company  had 
been  formed,  and  bad  gained  a  footing  in  various 
places;  and  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  also  bad 
their  settlements. 

When  war  was  declared  between  England 
and  France,  in  1744,  hostilities  broke  out  also 
in  the  East  Indies  between  tbe  settlers  of  the 
two  nations.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  the 
French  Presidency  of  Pondicherry,  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  expelling  the  English  from 
the  country ;  and  for  a  time  he  seemed  likely 
to  carry  out  his  project.  Madras  was  suddenly 
invested,  and  Fort  St.  George  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  after  a  bombardement.  The  Eng- 
lish Company  sent  out  reinforcements,  and,  in 
1748,  a  retaliatory  attempt  was  made  upon 
Pondicherry,  but  the  siege  had  to  be  raised 
after  great  loss.  With  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Madras  was  restored  to  the  English,  but 
both  they  and  the  French,  although  no  longer 
fighting  ostensibly  against  each  other,  were 
doing  so  in  reality  by  taking  opposite  sides  with 
contending  native  princes,  and  by  setting  up 
rivals  to  those  who  had  possession  of  the  various 
districts.  Thus,  when  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan 
died,  in  1749,  the  English  sided  with  his  son 
and  successor;  the  French  with  a  pretender; 
and  the  latter  became  for  a  time  masters  of  the 
situation. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  who  determined 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  English  and  to 
expel  the  French.  Robert  Clive  was  a  youth 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  serving  as  a  mer- 
chant's clerk  in  Madras  at  the  time  of  its  capi- 
He  escaped,  went  to  Fort  St  David 
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and  became  an  ensign,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  would  drive  the  English  into  the  sea;  but  it 
captain,  in  the  Company's  service,  and  he  con-  was  manifest  that  the  predominant  feeling  was 
ed  the  bold  design  of  capturing  Arcot,  a   dread  of  vengeance.    Clive  professed  a  willing- 


city  of  100,000  inhabitants,  included  within  the 
recent  French  acquisitions.  With  a  force  of  two 


uess  to  listen  to  him,  although  subsequently 
admitting  that  he  only  intended  to  amuse  the 
hundred  Europeans  and  three  hundred  Sepoys  Indian  and  to  throw  him  off  his  guard,  while 
he  made  the  attempt,  and  was  successful,   but   attempts  were  being  made  to  corrupt  some  of 


of  natives  in  their  pay  or  under  their  control, 
which  amounted  at  least  to  10,000  men.  Clive 
had  established  his  little  band  in  a  ruined  fort, 


he  brought  upon  himself  a  force  of  French  and   his  officers,    dive's  conduct  throughout  this 


transaction  must  be  condemned  by  all  right- 
minded  persons,  yet  he  vindicated  himself,  and 
in  a  subsequent  examination  before  the  House 


which  he  defended  with  marvellous  skill  and   of  Commons  he  declared  that  he  would  again 


intrepidity  for  several  weeks,  and  he  also  in- 
duced a  powerful  Mahratta  chief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  The 


loss,  and  in  two  subsequent  battles  Clive  was 
again  victorious,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
spell  under  which  the  natives  were  held  by  the 
French.  In  1755,  after  a  visit  to  England,  Clive 
was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  and 
received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
British  army.    In  the  following  year  occurred 


act  in  a  similar  manner. 

"The  truth  seems  to  have  been  that  he  con- 
sidered Oriental  politics  ss  a  game  in  which 


Hants  were  at  length  beaten  off  with  great  ■  nothing  was  unfair.  He  knew  that  the  standard 


of  morality  among  the  natives  of  India  differed 
widely  from  that  established  in  England.  He 
knew  that,  he  had  to  deal  with  men  destitute  of 
what  in  Europe  is  called  honour,  with  men  who 
would  give  any  promise  without  hesitation,  and 
break  any  promise  without  shame,  with  men 
who  would  unscrupulously  employ  corruption, 


the  terrible  tragedy  known  as  the  "Black  Hole,  perjury,  forgery,  to  compass  their  ends.  His 


of  Calcutta,"  for  which  Clive  was  selected  to 
inflict  summary  vengeance.  ■  Snrajah  Dowlab, 
Nabob  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  coveted  the  wealth 
which  ho  supposed  to  be  accumulated  in  Fort 
William,  and  marched  to  attack  it  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army.  After  a  defence  of  two  days 
the  few  servants  of  the  Company  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers;  but 
with  the  assurance  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared.  To  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  they  were  thrust  for  the  night  into 
the  dungeon  of  the  Fort,  only  twenty  feet 
square,  with  two  small  windows;  and  the  door 
closed  and  guarded.  The  heat  was  unbear- 


letters  show  that  the  great  difference  between 
Asiatic  and  Europeau  morality  was  constantly 
in  his  thoughts.  He  seems  to  have  imagined, 
most  erroneously  in  our  opinion,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing  against  such  adversaries,  if  he 
was  content  to  be  bound  by  ties  from  which 
they  were  free;  if  he  went  on  telling  truth,  and 
hearing  none;  if  he  fulfilled,  to  his  own  hurt, 
all  his  engagements  with  confederates  who 
never  kept  an  engagement  that  was  not  to  their 
advantage.  Accordingly  this  man,  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  life  an  honourable  English  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  was  no  sooner  matched 
against  an  Indian  intriguer,  but  he  descended, 
able,  and  the  captives,  after  trying  in  vain  to  J  without  scrapie,  to  falsehood,  to  hypocritical 


bribe  the  officers  to  remove  some  of  them,  as 
the  Nabob  was  asleep  and  no  one  dared  to 
disturb  him,  implored  the  guards  to  fire  among 
them  so  as  to  terminate  their  sufferings.  Raging 
thirst,  delirium,  and  stupefaction  were  among 


caresses,  to  the  substitution  of  documents,  and 
to  the  counterfeiting  of  hands."  (Macaulay : 
"Essays.")  The  chief  agent  in  the  pretended 
negotiations  of  Clive  with  the  Nabob  was  a 
Bengalee  of  the  name  of  Omichund ;  a  crafty, 


the  horrors  of  that  night;  and  when  the  order  false  and  grasping  man,  whom  Clive  had  no 
of  release  came  at  six  in  the  morning,  only  !  scruple    in    foiling    with    his   own  weapons, 


twenty-three  survived. 

This  occurred  on  June  20,  1756,  but  tidings 
of  it  did  not  reach  Madras  until  August.  The 
Council  of  that  Presidency  at  once  resolved  to 
punish  the  perpetrator  of  this  cruel  deed,  and 
they  offered  Clive  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion of  nine  hundred  Europeans   and  fifteen 


although  in  doing  this  he  has  left  an  irremov- 
able stain  upon  his  own  character.  Nothing 
can  justify  the  dissimulation  to  which  he  stooped. 
He  fomented  a  conspiracy  against  Surajah 
Dowlah  on  the  part  of  Mccr  Jafficr  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  others,  promising  to 
recognize  Meer  Jaffier  as  Nabob,  if  his  plot 


hundred  Sepoys,  with  which  he  sailed  for  the  i  proved  successful;  and  at  the  same  time  wrote 
Hooghly,  and  re-captured  Calcutta  on  January  2,  to  Surajah  Dowlah  in  terms  so  affectionate  aa 
1767.  Surajah  Dowlah  alternately  sought  to  I  to  lull  him  into  security.  Omichund,  who  knew 
propitiate  Clive  and  made  great  boasts  that  he  j  all  that  was  being  schemed  on  both  sides,  and 
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who  could  by  a  word  hare  nndone  all,  de- 
manded £300,000  ns  the  price  of  silence,  and 
stipulated  that  this  shonld  form  an  article  in 
the  treaty  between  Mcer  dnfficr  and  the  Eng- 
lish. Clire  resolved  to  foil  the  man  with  his 
own  weapons,  knowing  him  to  be  a  knave. 
Two  treaties  were  drawn  up,  one  on  white 
paper,  the  other  on  red;  the  former,  real;  the 
other,  fictitious.  In  the  former,  Omichund's 
name  was  not  mentioned ;  the  latter,  which  was 
to  be  shown  to  him,  contained  a  stipulation  in 
his  favour.  But  another  difficulty  arose. 
Admiral  Watson  had  scruples  about  signing 
the  red  treaty  Omichund's  vigilance  and 
acuteuess  were  such  that  the  absence  of  so  impor- 
tant a  name  would  probably  awaken  his  suspicions. 
Clive  was  not  a  man  to  do  any  thing  by  halves. 
He  forged  Admiral  Watson's  name.  Surajah 
Dowlah  marched  from  Moorshedabad  with 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  the  Battle  of  Plassey 
ensued ;  in  which  Clive  defeated  this  immense 
force  with  one  thousand  Europeans  and  two 
thousand  SopoyB,  and  thereby  made  himself 
master  of  Bengal.  Surajah  Dowlah  fled,  but  was 
captured  and  brought  to  Meer  Jaffier,  whose 


CI.IVE. 

son  murdered  him,  and  thus  made  way  for  his 
father.  Meer  Jaffier  was  recognised  as  Nabob,  on 
condition  of  making  large  concessions  to  the 
Presidency  of  Calcutta,  and  of  an  immediate 
payment  of  two  millions  and  three  quarters 
sterling  to  the  English,  of  which  amount  Clive's 
share  was  nearly  £300,000.  There  was  no 
limit  to  his  acquisitions  but  his  own  modera- 
tion. The  treasury  of  Bengal  was  thrown 
open  to  him.  There  were  piled  up,  after  the 
usage  of  lndiau  priucea,  immense  masses  of 
coin.    Clive  walked  between  heaps  of  gold  and 


silver,  crowned  with  rubies  and  diamonds;  and 
was  at  liberty  to  help  himself.  Long  after- 
wards, when  taunted  with  cupidity,  and  when 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  laid 
claim,  and  not  without  some  reason,  to  the 
praise  of  eminent  disinterestedness.  He  de- 
scribed in  vivid  langnagc  the  situation  in  which 
his  victory  had  placed  him :  great  princes 
dependent  on  his  pleasure;  an  opulent  city 
afraid  of  being  given  up  to  plunder;  wenlthy 
bankers  bidding  against  each  other  for  his 
smiles;  vaults  piled  with  gold  and  jewels, 
thrown  open  to  him  alone.  "By  God,  Mr. 
Chairman,"  he  exclaimed,  "at  this  moment  1 
stand  astonished  at  my  own  moderation."  It 
was  an  easy  act  of  virtue  on  the  part  of  bis 
accusers  to  declaim  against  Clive,  but  not  one 
in  a  hundred  of  them  would  have  shown  so 
much  self-command  in  the  treasnry  of  Moor- 
shedabad. 

Clive  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of 
Bengal,  and  received  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Company  the  highest  marks  of 
esteem  and  honour.  He  displayed  vast  admin- 
istrative capacities,  and  showed  himself  to  be 
a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general.  On  all 
the  natives  stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  he 
ceeded  in  raising  the  British  power  and  name 
to  an  unexampled  height  in  the  East.  On  his 
return  home,  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  he  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction, was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage,  and 
was  the  popular  idol  of  the  day.  After  h'xa 
return  home,  disturbances  broke  out  in  Bengal, 
provoked  mainly  by  ill-government  and  oppres- 
sion, and  the  news  was  so  alarming  that  Clive 
was  besought  to  return  in  order  to  adjust  the 
difficulties.  He  reached  Calcutta  in  May,  1765, 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  reform, 
armed  as  he  was  with  ample  powers.  He 
remained  there  for  a  year  and  a  half:  a  portion 
of  his  life  on  which  he  afterwards  looked  back 
with  much  pride.  "He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
triple  his  already  splendid  fortune;  to  connive 
at  abuses  while  pretending  to  remove  them; 
to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  all  the  English 
in  Bengal,  by  giving  up  to  their  rapacity  a 
helpless  and  timid  race,  who  knew  not  where 
lay  the  island  which  sent  forth  their  oppressors, 
and  whose  complaints  had  little  chance  of  being 
heard  across  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  ocean. 
He  knew  that  if  he  applied  himself  in  earnest 
to  the  work  of  reformation,  he  should  raise 
every  bad  passion  in  arms  against  him.  He 
knew  how  unscrupulous,  how  implacable,  would 
be  the  hatred  of  those  ravenous  adventurer* 
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who,  having  counted  on  accumulating  in  a  few  he  passed  by  personal  insults  and  injuries  with 
months  fortunes  sufficient  to  support  peerages,  ,  magnanimous  disdain.  One  of  tho  conspirators 
should  find  all  their  hopes  frustrated.    But  he   was  accused  of  having  planned  the  assassination 


had  chosen  the  good  part,  and  he  called  up  all 
the  force  of  his  mind  for  a  battle  far  harder 
than  that  of  Plasscy.  At  first,  success  seemed 
hopeless;  but  soon  all  obstacles  began  to  bend 
oeforo  that  iron  courage  and  that  vehement  will. 
The  receiving  of  presents  from  the  natives  was 
rigidly  prohibited.  The  private  trade  of  the 
servants  of  the  Company  was  put  down.  The 
whole  settlement  seemed  to  be  set,  as  one  man, 
against  these  measures.  But  the  inexorable 
governor  declared  that,  if  he  could  not  find 
support  at  Fort  William,  he  would  procure  it 
elsewhere,  and  sent  for  some  civil  servants  from 
Madras  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration. The  most  factious  of  his  oppo- 
nents he  turned  out  of  their  offices.  The  rest* 
submitted  to  what  was  inevitable;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  all  resistance  was  qaelled.  The 
opposition  of  the  army  was  more  formidable. 
Some  of  the  retrenchments  which  had  been 
ordered  by  tho  Directors  affected  tho  interests 
of  the  military  service;  and  a  storm  arose,  such 
as  even  Cajsar  would  not  willingly  have  faced. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter  the  resistance 
of  those  who  held  the  power  of  the  sword,  in  a 
country  governed  only  by  the  sword.  Two 
hundred  English  officers  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  and  determined  to  resign 
their  commissions  on  the  same  day,  not  doubting 
that  Clive  would  grant  any  terms  rather  than 
see  the  army,  on  which  alone  the  British  empire 
in  the  East  rested,  left  without  commanders. 
They  little  knew  the  unconquerable  spirit  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  Clive  had  still  a  few 
officers  round  his  person  on  whom  he  could  rely. 
He  sent  to  Fort  St.  George  for  a  fresh  supply. 
He  gave  commissions  even  to  mercantile  agents 
who  wero  disposed  to  support  him  at  this 
crisis;  and  he  sent  orders  that  every  officer  who 


of  the  governor;  but  Clive  would  not  listen  to 
tho  charge.  'The  officers,'  he  said,  'are  Eng- 
lishmen, not  assassins.'"  (Macaulay:  "Essays.") 
Had  he  chosen,  Clive  might  have  accumulated 
during  this  last  administration  riches  such  as 
no  European  subject  had  ever  possessed,  and 
this  without  resorting  to  unusual  or  unjustifiable 
means.  Costly  presents  were  offered  by  the 
native  princes,  but  he  declined  to  accept  then), 
and  he  asserted  that  his  fortune  had  been 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  "One  large 
sum  indeed  he  accepted.  Meer  Jafficr  had  left 
him  by  will  above  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
in  specie  and  jewels;  and  the  rules  which  had 
been  recently  laid  down  extended  only  to  pre- 
sents from  the  living,  and  did  not  affect  legacies 
from  the  dead.  Clive  took  the  money,  but  not 
for  himself.  He  made  the  whole  over  to  the 
Company,  in  trust  for  officers  and  soldiers  in- 
valided in  their  service.  The  fund  which  still 
bears  his  name  owes  its  origin  to  this  princely 
donation.  After  a  stay  of  eighteen  months,  the 
state  of  his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
return  to  Europe.  At  the  close  of  January, 
1767,  he  quitted  for  the  last  time  the  country, 
on  whose  destinies  he  had  exercised  so  mighty 
an  influence."  His  subsequent  life  in  England 
was  spent  in  conflicts  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
East  India  House  with  not  a  few  personal  ene- 
mies whom  he  had  created  during  his  last  ad- 
ministration, and  who  assailed  him  with  all  the 
virulence  and  unscrupulonsness  of  men  whose 
corrupt  designs  he  had  exposed  and  thwarted. 
His  health  had  been  impaired  and  his  vital 
powers  groatl  y  weakened  by  a  protracted  resi- 
dence in  the  tropics,  and  by  his  unparalleled 
labours,  and  in  a  fit  of  despondency  he  com- 
mitted suicide  in  November,  1774,  at  the  age 
of  forty-nine  years.     Notwithstanding  his  ad- 


resigned  should    be   instantly  brought  up  to  \  mitted   faults,   he  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
The  conspirators  found   that  they  ,  worthy  of  an  honourable  niche  in  the  Temple 

of  Fame,  as  the  founder  of  the  English  empire 
in  the  East. 


had  miscalculated.  The  governor  was  inexorable 
The  troops  were  steady.  The  sepoys,  over  whom 
Clive  had  always  possessed  extraordinary  in- 
fluence, stood  by  him  with  unshaken  fidelity. 
The  leaders  in  the  plot  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  cashiered.  The  rest,  humbled  and  dispirited, 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  withdraw  their  resigna- 
tions. Many  of  them  declared  their  repentance 
oven  with  tears.  The  younger  offenders  Clive 
treated  with  lenity.  To  the  ringleaders  he  was 
inflexibly  severe;  but  his  severity  was  pure  from 
all  taint  of  private  malevolence.  While  he 
sternly  upheld  the  just  authority  of  his  office, 


The  possession  of  Canada  by  France  was  a 
perpetual  source  of  disquiet  and  jealousy  to  the 
British  colonists  of  New  England,  and  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  French  settlers 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river  Ohio,  and 
had  there  erected  a  fort,  near  to  the  one  be- 
longing to  the  Virginians.  Long  before  any 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities  was  made,  fre- 
quent collisions  had  taken  place  between  de- 
tached parties  of  the  two  nations,  caused  by  what 
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were  deemed  to  be  mutual  encroachments  on  1 
the  lucrative  barter  with  the  Indian  tribes.  In 
these  irregnlar  conflicts,  the  name  of  George 
Washington  first  appears,  in  1754.  He  was 
then  a  young  nian  of  twenty-two  yeurs  of  age, 
well  connected  with  the  highest  Virginian  fami- 
lies, the  aristr.eracy  of  British  America,  and 
ready  by  personal  feeling  and  by  family  ties  to  i 
do  his  ntniost  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
colonies  against  the  French.  The  successes  on 
land  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  their  losses  at  sea,  but 
nothing  was  done  officially  for  a  time  by  either 
of  the  home  governments  to  bring  the  matter 
to  an  issue.  In  1759,  when  Pitt  had  made  his 
great  power  to  be  felt  in  the  Euglish  cabinet, 
plans  were  laid  for  the  conduct  of  the  American 
dispute.  The  French  colony  of  Canada  then  ' 
contained  forty  thousand  souls,  and  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Red  Indians  who  ranged  over  that 
vast  territory  were  in  league  with  the  French  ' 
and  aided  them  in  their  inroads  upon  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  In  July  of  that  year  the  fort  of 
Niagara  was  besieged  and  captured  by  the 
latter,  and  after  several  other  small  successes, 
Wolfe,  with  a  force  of  eight  thousand  men, 
landed  opposite  to  Quebec.  A  Btrong  force 
was  opposed  to  him  under  Montcalm,  and  there 
ensued,  on  September  13,  the  Battle  of  Quebec, 
fought  on  the  steep  ridge  of  rocks  known  as 
•'The  Heights  of  Abraham,"  which  form  a 
natural  and  almost  impregnable  barrier  against 
attack. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Wolfe,  and 
about  half  the  forces,  6et  off  in  boats,  and 
without  sails  or  oars,  glided  down  the  river  with 
the  tide.  In  three  quarters  of  au  hour  the 
ships  followed,  and  though  the  night  had  be- 
come dark,  aided  by  the  rapid  current,  they 
reached  the  cove  just  in  time  to  cover  the 
landing.  Wolfe  and  the  troops  with  him 
leaped  on  shore ;  the  light  infantry  who  found 
themselves  borne  by  the  current  a  little  below 
the  intrenched  path,  clambered  up  the  steep  hill, 
staying  themselves  by  the  roots  and  boughs  of 
the  trees  that  covered  it,  and  after  a  little  firing, 
dispersed  the  picket  which  guarded  the  height. 
The  rest  ascended  safely  by  the  pathway,  and 
Wolfe  stood  at  daybreak  with  his  battalions  on 
the  battlefield  of  empire.  "It  can  be  but  a 
small  party,  come  to  burn  a  few  houses  and 
retire,"  said  Montcalm,  in  amazement,  as  the 
news  reached  him  in  his  entrenchments ;  but 
obtaining  better  information,  he  cried, — "Then 
they  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this 
miserable  garrison;  we  must  give  battle  and 
crush  them  before  mid-day."     Before  ten,  the 


two  armies,  each   composed  of  less  than  five 
thousand  men,  were  ranged  in  presence  of  one 
another.    The  English  were  all  regular  soldiers, 
perfect  in  discipline,  terrible  in  their  fearless 
enthusiasm,  thrilling  with  pride  at  the  morning's 
success,  commanded   by   a   man    whom  they 
obeyed  with  confidence  and  love.    The  doomed 
and  devoted  Montcalm  had  what  Wolfe  called 
"but  five  weak  French  battalions"  of  less  than 
two    thousand    men    mingled    with  disorderly 
peasantry,  formed  on  ground  which  commanded 
the  position  of  the  English.    The  French  had 
three  little  pieces  of  artillery,  the  English  only 
two.     The  armies  confronted  each   other  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  when  Montcalm,  having 
dispatched  messengers  for  the  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  the  camp  to  come  up  before  he  should 
be  driven  from  the  ground,   endeavoured  to 
flank  the   British  and  crowd  them  down  the 
high  bank  of  the  river,  Wolfe  counteracted  the 
movement  by  detaching  a  part  of  the  royal 
Americans,  who    formed   on   the  left   with  a 
double  front.     Waiting   no   longer   for  more 
troops,  Montcalm  led  the  French  army  impe- 
tuously to  the  attack.    The  ill-disciplined  com- 
panies   broke    by    their  precipitation   and  the 
nnevennes8  of  the  ground,  and  fired  by  platoons 
without  unity.     The   English,    especially  the 
forty-third  and  forty-seventh  regiments,  received 
the  shock  with  calmness,  and  after  having  at 
Wolfe's  command  reserved  their  fire   till  the 
enemy  was  within  forty  yards,  their  line  began 
a  regular,  rapid,  and  exact  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry.   Montcalm    was   present   every  where, 
braving  danger;  wounded,  but  cheering  by  his 
example.    The  second  in  command  was  killed. 
The   brave   but  untried    Canadians,  flinching 
from  a  hot  fire  in  the  open  field,    began  to 
waver;  and,  as  soon  as  Wolfe,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  charged  with  the 
bayonet,  they  every  where  gave  way.    Of  the 
English  officers,  several  were  wounded ;  and 
Wolfe  also,  as  he  led  the  charge,  was  wounded 
in   the   wrist,    but   still   pressing  forward  he 
received  a  second  ball ;  and,  having  decided  the 
day,  was  struck  a  third  time,  and  mortally,  in 
the  breast.    "Support  me,"   he   cried   to  an 
officer  near  him;  "let  not  my  brave  fellows  see 
me  drop."    He  was  carried  to  the  rear,  and 
they  brought  htm  water  to  quench  his  thirst. 
"They  run!  they  ruu !"  said   the  officer  on 
whom   he   leaned.    "Who  run?"   asked  the 
chief,   as   his   life   was   fast    ebbing.  "The 
French,"  replied  the  officer,  "give  way  every 
where."    Four  days  before,  Wolfe  had  looked 
forward  to  an  early  death  with  dismay.  "Now 
God  be  praised,"   he  said,   "I   die  happy." 
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Montcalm  also  was  mortally  wounded  and  died 
the  next  day.  On  the  eighteenth,  Quebec 
capitulated.  Two  months  later,  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Hawke  signally  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay.  A  month  before  the 
Battle  of  Quebec,  Boscawen  had  defeated  a 
French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  in  Portugal. 
Guadeloupe  had  also  capitulated  to  an  English 
armament.  Ou  the  first  of  August,  the  com- 
bined Hanoverian  and  English  forces  won  the 
Battle  of  Mindcn,  in  Prussia,  over  a  superior 
force  of  French.  These  victories  were  not 
purchased  without  great  cost  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure. In  that  one  Session  of  Parliament  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half  were  voted  for  supplies, 
most  of  which  went  in  subsidies  to  various  | 
petty  European  States:  an  enormous  sum  when 
compared  with  the  estimates  of  previous  years 
of  war.  The  allies  had  changed  sides  in  the 
European  conflict.  George  II.,  ever  anxious  to 
protect  bis  Hanoverian  possessions,  after  having 
schemed  to  purchase  the  aid  of  Russia  and  of 
lesser  potentates  by  liberal  subsidies,  concluded 
a  treaty  in  January,  1756,  with  Frederick  II., 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  not  to  suffer 
any  foreign  troops  to  enter  Germany,  and  their 
several  dominions  were  reciprocally  guaranteed. 
France  and  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
it  convenient  to  ignore  their  ancient  feuds  and 
to  form  a  coalition  with  the  Czarina  Elizabeth 
of  Russia,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  Prussia  to 
its  old  insignificance.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  which  Frederick 
displayed  his  extraordinary  power  of  triumph- 
ing over  repeated  defeats,  and  of  converting 
obstacles  and  dangers  into  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  purposes. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  political  complica- 
tions and  military  movements,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land was  found  dead  of  heart  disease,  on  the 
morning  of  October  25,  1760.  Before  euteriug 
upon  the  long  reign  of  his  successor,  the 
social  condition  of  the  country  may  be  de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

William  Hogarth:  Value  of  his  Pictures.  Illus- 
trations of  the  Period.  Costume  :  Court  Dress. 
Sedans.  Head-dresses.  Descriptions  from 
Grose's  "Olio."  Italian  Opera:  Pantomimes. 
Hogarllis  Satire.  Gays  "Beggars  Optra." 
Medicine:  Nostrums.    Com  and  Wages. 

a.d.  1727—1760. 
The  social  life  of  England  in  the  middle  of 

the  eighteenth  century  has  been  depicted  with 


inimitable  skill  and  with  perfect  accuracy  by 
Hogarth.  He  traced  upon  canvas  and  etched 
upon  copper  tho  men,  women,  and  children  of 
his  day,  just  as  he  saw  them  in  their  homes,  in 
the  streets,  in  the  churches,  in  their  sober  and 
their  merry  moods.  Nothing  escaped  his  acute 
observation.  He  was  not  a  mere  wit  and  cari- 
caturist. He  took  a  true  portrait  of  society, 
and  it  still  exists  for  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  after  times.  To  the  historian, 
these  pictures  are  invaluable,  presenting  as  they 
do  a  vivid  panorama  of  the  England  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  We  see  the  peer  in  his  dining-room; 
the  lady  of  fashion  in  her  apartmeut,  foreign 
singers  surrouudiug  her,  and  the  chamber  lit- 
tered with  gew-gaws  in  the  fashion  of  that  day; 
wo  see  the  church,  with  its  quaint,  florid 
architecture,  the  droning  parson  in  his  great 
wig,  and  the  somnolent  congregation  ;  the  poor 
girl  beating  hemp  in  Bridewell;  the  thief 
dividing  his  booty  and  drinking  punch  in  the 
night-cellar,  and  finishing  his  career  at  the 
gibbet.  We  see  one  of  Walpole's  M.  P.'s 
chaired  after  his  election,  the  lieges  celebrating 
the  event  after  the  approved  fashiou  of  the  day 
by  getting  outrageously  drunk  and  drinking 
confusion  to  the  Pretender.  We  see  the 
grenadiers  and  the  train -bands;  the  Salisbury 
flying-coach  and  the  lumbering  Yorkshire  wag- 
gon ;  the  beau  in  his  sedan  chair  and  the  lady 
in  her  chariot ;  and  all  these  persons,  with  their 
dresses,  equipages,  entertainments,  domestic  and 
street  scenes,  clearly  reveal  the  social  life  of 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  and 
second  Georges. 

Hogarth  was  born  in  Londou,  November  10, 
1697.  He  was  a  dull  boy  at  his  books;  more 
addicted  to  drawing  odd  figures  on  the  margins 
and  blank  leaves  than  of  mastering  the  verbal 
contents.  After  an  apprenticeship  to  a  silver- 
smith, and  after  failing  in  portrait-painting  and 
in  other  attumpts,  he  marked  out  the  line  which 
remains  peculiarly  his  own.  Having  discovered 
the  secret  of  his  power  and  skill,  he  used  it  with 
much  industry  and  vigour.  From  the  year  1734, 
when  the  six  pictures  entitled  "The  Harlot's 
Progress"  were  first  engraved,  down  to  his 
death  thirty  years  later,  Hogarth  issued  numer- 
ous works  of  varied  degrees  of  merit.  It  was 
his  practice  to  engrave  his  own  pictures  until 
they  multiplied  so  that  ho  was  compelled  to 
obtain  assistance.  The  prints  were  usually  sold 
by  subscription,  and  some  of  the  original  pic- 
tures were  disposed  of  by  lottery.  The  Har- 
lot's Progress  was  sold  by  him  in  1744,  to  Lord 
Mayor  Beckford  for  eighty-four  pounds,  and  all 
of  them,  excepting  one,  were  consumed  with 
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many  other  valuables  in  a  fire  at  his  house  at 
Fonthill,  in  1755.  Beckford  also  purchased 
for  one  hundred  and  6cvcnty-six  guineas  the 
eight  pictures  forming  "The  Rake's  Progress." 
These  were  afterwards  purchased  for  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  guineas  by  Sir  John  Soane, 
and  they  arc  now  in  his  Museum  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  as  are  the  "  Four  Prints  of  an 
Election,"  which  Soane  purchased  for  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  at  Mrs. 
Garrick's  sale  in  1823.  The  "Marriage  a  la 
Mode"  was  sold  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas  in  1750,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years 
they  realized  one  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  pounds.  They  arc  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  at  South  Kensington. 

Many  of  Hogarth's  contemporaries  denied 
that  he  was  worthy  of  the  name  of  painter; 
but  that  point  may  be  considered  as  determined. 
Charles  Lamb  said: — "Other  men's  pictures  we 
look  at:  bis,  wo  read  and  study."  Horace 
Walpolc  has  remarked  of  Hogarth, — "Tbe  very 
furniture  of  his  rooms  describe  the  characters 

to  whom  they  belong       The  rake's  levee  room, 

the  nobleman's  dining  room,  the  apartments  of 
the  husband  and  wife  in  Marriage  a  la  mode, 
the  alderman's  parlour,  the  poet's  bed-cbamber, 
and  many  others,  are  the  history  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  age."  In  the  same  way  Hogarth 
gives  numerous  minute  incidents  and  adjuncts 
in  his  pictures,  uot  one  of  which  is  introduced 
without  a  purpose,  either  to  heighten  the  im- 
pression of  the  general  scene,  or  to  convey  a 
gentle  stroke  of  Batire.  These  furnish  also, 
incidentally,  many  hints  respecting  the  common 
usages  and  habits  of  the  time.  Among  them 
arc  the  black  pages;  the  manacles  for  prisoners; 
the  rosemary  iu  the  bauds  of  the  mourners ; 
the  watchman's  staff  and  lantern ;  the  cracked 
commandments  iu  the  church  and  its  alms-box 
covered  with  cobwebs;  the  gaming  table;  the 
cock-pit;  the  mad-house;  the  pit  of  the  London 
theatre;  Btreet  quarrels  and  6treet  riots;  sub- 
urban enjoyment;  the  butcher's  baud  at  tbe 
wedding;  the  rough  humour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show ;  blatant  costermougers  and  beggars ; 
difficulties  of  locomotiou;  the  group  of  medical 
men  with  their  ponderous  gold-headed  canes; 
strolling  actresses ;  Southwark  Fair,  and  innu- 
merable other  features  of  the  England  of 
that  day. 

The  costume  of  the  ordinary  classes  during 
the  reign  of  the  first  two  Georges  was  exceed- 
ingly simple;  and  consisted  of  a  plain  coat, 
buttoned  up  tbe  front,  a  long  waistcoat  reaching 
to  the  knees,  both  having  capacious  pockets 
with  great  overlapping   Saps,  plain  bob-wigs, 


hats  slightly  turned  up,  and  high -quartered 
shoes.  Hogarth's  "Politician"  may  be  cited 
as  a  good  example  of  the  ordinary  dress  of  a 
London  tradesman.  The  works  of  this  artist 
afford  abundant  examples  of  the  costume  of  the 
tradesmen  and  lower  orders.  The  country  girl's 
dress,  in  the  first  plate  of  "The  Harlot's  Pro- 
gress," is,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  dress  of  tbe 
day,  when  an  affectation  of  rural  innocence  was 
the  rage,  and  when  the  straw  hats  of  the  pea- 
santry were  introduced  at  court  and  called  by 
the  name  of  Churchills.  These  were  followed 
by  the  Leghorn  chip;  and  they  had  a  long 
reign,  being  patronized  by  the  celebrated  Misses 


ladies,  1585  and  1545. 

Gunning,  whose  beauty  drove  the  world  of 
fashion  mad;  and  a  rival  declared  that  "she 
wanted  nothing  but  an  elegant  cocked  chip  hat, 
with  a  large  rose  on  the  left  side,  and  tied 
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under  the  chin  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons,  to 
make  her  appear  as  charming  as  either  of  the 
lovely  sisters."  The  colours  of  the  ribbons  in 
the  end  proclaimed  the  politics  of  the  wearers; 
white  denoting  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Among  articles  of  ladies'  attire,  the  hoop- 
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petticoats  had  been  a  subject  of  scandal  in  the 
time  of  George  L,  but  the  circular  hoops  of 
that  period  were  moderation  itself  in  comparison 
with  the  extent  of  robe  given  to  the  ladies  of 
the  following  generation.  At  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  hoop  began  to  be  made  of  an  oval 
form,  instead  of  circular,  and  an  immense  pro- 
jection on  each  side  of  the  body  made  some 
of  the  satirists  of  the  day  compare  a  fashionable 
woman  to  a  donkey  with  a  pair  of  panniers. 
The  unsightliness  of  this  costume  was  increased 
by  the  use  of  a  loose  flowing  robe,  called  a 
"sac."  In  1747,  the  great  objects  of  scandal  in 
the  dress  of  the  ladies  were  hoop-potticoats  and 
French  pockets,  both  of  which  are  represented 
as  being  very  indecorous.  The  hoop-petticoat 
and  its  inconveniences,  ware  made  the  subject 


long  a  time,  is  become  the  favourable  mode  of 
quality,  and  is  the  politest  distinction  of  a 
fashionable  undress."  Perukes  were  a  highly 
important  article  in  1734.  Those  of  light-gray 
human  hair  were  four  guineas  each,  light  grizzle 
ties  were  three  guineas;  and  other  colours  in  pro- 
portion, down  to  twenty-five  shillings.  Perukes 
of  "bright  gray  human  hair"  were  from  two 
guineas  to  fifteen  shillings  each,  and  bob-perukos 
of  the  same  material  a  little  dearer.  Malcolm 
adds, — "It  will  be  observed,  from  the  grada- 
tion in  price,  that  real  gray  hair  was  most  in 
fashion,  and  dark  of  no  estimation." 

The  following  extracts  give  a  description  of 
the  full  or  court  dress  of  1735: — "On  his 
Majesty's  birth-day  the  queen  was  in  a  beautiful 
suit  made  of  silk  of  the  produce  of  Georgia... 


HEAD-DRESSES,  MIDDLE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  flENTUIlV. 


of  innumerable  caricatures,  many  of  them  in 
the  highest  degree  indelicate.  A  print,  entitled 
"The  Review,"  .without  date,  but  evidently  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  ex- 
hibits the  inconvenience  of  the  hoop-petticoat 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  suggests  different 
methods  of  remedying  it.  One  of  the  most  in- 
genious is  that  of  coaches  with  moveable  roofs, 
and  a  frame  and  pullies  to  drop  the  ladies  in 
from  the  top,  so  as  to  avoid  the  discomposing 
of  their  hoops,  which  necessarily  attended  their 
entrance  by  the  door. 

The  "Universal  Spectator"  of  1730,  quoted 
by  Malcolm,  says,  — "The  wearing  of  swords 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  is  by  many  polite 
young  gentlemen  laid  aside;  and,  instead  thereof, 
they  carry  large  oak  sticks,  with  great  heads 
and  ugly  faces  carved  thereon."  Among  other 
peculiarities,  the  high-crowned  hat  was  again 
worn  by  ladies,  and  we  find  in  the  "Weekly 
Register"  of  July  10,  1731,  that  it  had  then 
first  re-appeared:— "The  high-crowned  hat,  after 
having  been  confined  to  cots  and  villages  for  so 

IIIMOI7  of  England,  in. 


The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  wore  chiefly  at 

court  brown  flowered  velvets,  or  dark  cloth  coats 

laced  with  gold  or  silver,  or  plain  velvets  of 

various  colours,   and   breeches   of  the  same. 

Their  waistcoats  were  either  gold  stuffs,  or  rich 

flowered  silks  of  a  large  pattern  with  a  white 

ground;  the  make  much  the  same  as  has  been 

worn  Borne  time,  only  many  had  open  sleeves  to 

their  coats;  their  tie-wigs  were  with  large  curls, 

setting  forward  and  rising  from  the  forehead, 

though  not  very  high;  the  ties  were  thick  and 

longer  than  of  late,  and  both  behind;  some  few 

had  bag-wigs.    Tho  ladies  wore  flowered  silks 

of  various  sorts,  of  a  large  pattern,  bnt  mostly 

with  a  white  ground,  with  wido  short  sleeves 

and  short  petticoats;  their  gowns  were  pinned 

up  variously  behind,  though   mostly  narrow. 

Some  few  had  gold  and  silver  nets  on  their 

petticoats  and  to  their  facings  and  robings;  and 

some  had  gold  and  silver  nets  on  their  gown 

sleeves,  like  flounces.   Somo  few  had  their  hair 

curled  down  on  the  sides,  but  most  of  them 

had  i  pinned  up  quite  short,  and  almost  all  of 
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them   with   powder   both   before   and  behind. 
Lacod  tippets  were  much  worn;  some  had  dia- 
mond solitaries  to  hook  them  together,  others 
had   their  jewels   made   up   bows  and  ends. 
Those  without  tippets  had  mostly  very  broad- 
laced  tuckers,  with  diamond  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings.    Diamond  buckles  wcro  much  worn  in 
the   shoes   both   by   gentlemen    and  ladies." 
Sedans  were  U6ed  to  a  great  extent  at  this 
period,  not  only  by  ladies,  but  also  by  robust 
men;    and   the    bearers,   who    were  generally 
Irishmen,   derived  from  the   nature   of  their 
occupation  a  thickness  of  leg  and  strength  of 
calf  that  became  proverbial.    Tho  conveyance 
itself  was  a  cheap  one,  as  a  chair,  with  iu 
bearcrB,  could  be  hired  for  a  guinea  a  week. 
Water  conveyance  also  was  much  used  in  passing 
from  one  part  of  London  to  another;  and  a 
person   could   be  rowed   anywhere   above  the 
bridge  to  Westminster,   in   a   boat   with  two 
rowers,  for  sixpence,  and  with  one  for  three- 
pence; and  below  the  bridgo,  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremity  of  the  city   for  the  same  sum.  In 
sailing  down  the  river,  people  of  whatever  rank 
had  to  encounter  a  broadside  of  coarse  raillery 
from  every  passing  boat.    Such  moderate  fares 
encouraged  among  the  citizens  the  practico  of 
forming  water  parties;    and  in  these  aquatic 
trips,  "Folly  House"  at  Blackwall,  formed  the 
usual  landing-place  and  house  of  entertainment 
for  those  whose  appetites  were  whetted  by  the 
keen  air  of  the  river. 

About  the  year  1760,  the  fashion  was  intro- 
duced of  dressing  the  head  with  a  profusion  of 
large  curls,  resting  upon  a  base  of  pads  made 
of  wool,  or  tow,  over  which  false  hair  was 
arranged  and  intermingled  with  the  natural 
locks.  Over  all  hung  ropes  of  pearls,  gauze 
trimming,  ribbons,  feathers,  and  artificial  dowers, 
to  a  height  of  two  and  even  three  feet.  Such 
heads,  requiring  so  elaborate  and  expensive  a 
mode  of  decoration,  were  dressed  only  at  inter- 
vals, sometimes  of  a  month;  and  as  much 
pomatum,  powder,  and  other  ingredients  were 
used,  the  description  of  "opening  a  lady's 
head"  as  given  by  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
day,  "when  it  would  keep  no  longeY,"  is  most 
nauseating;  but  that  it  was  strictly  true,  so  far 
as  the  tenants  of  the  head-dress  were  concerned, 
is  proved  by  recipes  for  killing  insects,  given 
in  workB  on  hair-dressing  published  at  the  time. 
Satire  and  caricature  were  unsparingly  levelled 
at  the  fashion.  In  one,  the  head  is  laid  out 
like  a  dustman's  ground;  a  heap  of  cinder- 
sifters  occupy  the  summit;  a  sow  and  pigs  nestle 
in  tho  curls;  and  the  dust-cart  winds  it*  way 
along  the  siUe.    in  auoiuer,  two  men  are  seen 


placing  the  enormous  structure  on  the  bald  hetd 
of  an  ancient  spinster.  In  a  thiid,  a  Ridotto  al 
fresco  is  going  on,  as  if  in  an  ornamental  gar- 
den, and  lovers  arc  enshrined  in  the  ample  bows, 
as  in  so  many  arbours.  Mr.  Adey  Repton,  in 
his  curious  paper  on  head-dresses  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  volume  of  the  "Arclwologia,"  mentions 
a  coach,  and  a>  chair  and  chairman,  worn  upon 
ladies'  heads  as  ornaments,  and  gives  an  en- 


CARIOATDSI  of  HBAO-DRKSt. 

graving  of  one  who  carries  a  miniature  waggon 
in  lieu  of  a  cap.  One  of  the  satirists,  addressing 
the  ladies  on  the  prevalent  fashion,  roundly 
says,— 

"  When  your  hair's  finely  dressed,  I  plainly  do  see 
You  look  like  an  owlo  in  an  old  ivy-tree." 

Another  asks  whether  a  lover,  knowing  the 
ingredients  of  hor6e-hair,  hemp,  wool,  lard, 
meal,  clouted  cream, 

• 

"Which  your  plaster'd  heads  are  rich  in, 
Can  he  love  a  walking  kitchen?" 

It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
give  examples  of  tho  different  and  ever-changing 
forms  of  head-dresses  which  came  into  vogue, 
for  the  characteristic  of  fashion  seems  to  hav? 
suddenly  become  the  utmost  variety  instead  of 
uniformity,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  tomwt 
two  ladies  of  high  ton  whose  costume  resembled 
each  other. 

In  Grose's  "Olio,"  published  in  1793,  there 
are  given  "sketches  of  6ome  worn-out  char- 
acters of  the  last  age;  "  two  of  which  are  de- 
serving of  quotation.  "When  I  was  a  young 
man,  there  existed  in  the  families  of  molt 
unmarried  men  or  widowers  of  the  rank  of 
gentlemen,  residents  in  the  couutry,  a  certain 
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antiquated  female,  either  maiden  or  widow,  i 
commonly  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her  dross  I  j 
have  now  before  me :  it  consisted  of  a  stiff- 
starched  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop,  a  rich 
silk  damask  gown  with  large  flowers.  She  leant 
on  an  ivory-headed  crutch  cane,  and  was  followed 
by  a  fat  phthysieky  dog  of  the  pug  kind,  who 
commonly  reposed  on  a  cushion,  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  snarliug  at  the  servants,  occa- 
sionally biting  their  heels  with  impunity.  Bj 
the  side  of  this  good  old  lady  jingled  a  bunch 
of  keys,  securing,  in  different  closeta  and  corner 
cupboards,  all  sorts  of  cordial  waters,  cherry 
and  raspberry  brandy,  washes  for  the  com- 
plexion, a  rich  seed  cake,  a  number  of  pots  of 
currant  jelly  and  raspberry  jam,  with  a  range 
of  gallipots  and  phials,  containing  salves,  elec- 
tuaries, jalaps,  and  purges,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  neighbours.  The  daily  business  of  this 
good  lady  was  to  scold  the  maids,  collect  eggs, 
feed  the  turkeys,  and  assist  at  all  lyings'-in  that 
happened  within  the  parish.  Alas !  this  being 
is  no  more  seen,  and  the  race  is,  like  that 
of  her  pug  dog  and  the  black  rat,  totally 
extinct. 

"Another  character,  now  worn-out  and  gone, 
was  the  country  squire;  I  mean  the  little  inde- 
pendent gentleman  of  three  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  who  commonly  appeared  in  a  plain 
drab  or  plush  coat,  large  silver  buttons,  a  jockey 
cap,  and  rarely  without  boot*.  His  travels 
never  exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county 
town,  and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time, 
or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he  com- 
monly dined  at  the  next  market  town,  with  the 
attorneys  and  justices.  This  man  went  to 
church  regularly;  read  the  weekly  journal; 
settled  the  parochial  disputes  between  the  parish 
officers  at  the  vestry,  and  went  afterwards  to 
the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually 
got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country.  lie 
never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas,  when 
a  family  pack  was  produced  from  the  mantel- 
piece. He  was  commonly  followed  by  a  couple 
of  greyhounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced 
his  arrival  at  a  neighbour's  house  by  smacking 
his  whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink 
was  generally  ale,  except  on  Christmas,  the 
fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala  days, 
when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of  strong  brandy- 
punch,  garnished  with  a  toast  of  nutmeg.  A 
journey  to  London  was,  by  one  of  these  men, 
reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  pre- 
sent a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  under- 
taken with  scarce  less  precaution  and  pre- 
paration. 

"The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires  was  of 


plaister  striped  with  timber,  not  unaptly  called 
'callimanco  work;'  or  of  red  brick,  large  ense- 
mented  bow  windows,  a  porch  with  seats  in  it ; 
the  eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  by  swal- 
lows, and  the  court  set  round  with  hollyhocks. 
Near  the  gate  was  a  horse-block  for  the  con- 
venience of  mounting.  The  hall  was  furnished 
with  flitches  of  bacon,  and  the  mantelpiece  with 
guns  and  fishing-rods  of  different  dimensions, 
accompanied  by  the  broad  sword,  partisan,  and 
dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestor  in  the  civil  wars. 
The  vacant  spaces  were  occupied  by  stags' 
horns.  Against  the  wall  was  posted  1  Kins? 
Charles's  Gulden  Rules,'  'Vincent  Wing's 
Almanack,'  and  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  In  his  window  lay  'Baker's 
Chronicle,'  'Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  'Glanvil 
on  Apparitions,'  ' Quincey's  Dispensatory,'  'The 
Complete  Justice,'  and  a  book  on  farriery.  In 
a  corner,  by  the  fire-side,  stood  a  large  wooden 
two-armed  chair  with  a  cushion;  and  within 
the  chimney  corner  wore  a  couple  of  seats. 
Here  at  Christmas  he  entertained  his  tenants, 
assembled  round  a  glowing  fire  made  of  the 
roots  of  trees  and  other  great  logs,  ami  told 
and  heard  the  traditionary  tales  of  the  village 
respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fear  made 
them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  meantime  the 
jorum  of  ale  was  in  continual  circulation." 

"The  best  parlour,  which  was  never  opened 
but  on  particular  occasions,  was  furnished  with 
Turk-worked  chairs,  and  hung  round  with  por- 
traits of  his  ancestors,  the  men  in  the  character 
of  shepherds,  with  their  crooks,  dressed  in  full 
suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perukes;  others  in 
complete  armour,  or  in  bufl*  coats  playing  on 
the  bass  viol  or  lute.  The  females  likewise  as 
shepherdesses,  with  lamb  and  crook,  all  habited 
in  high  heads  and  flowing  robes. 

"Alas!  these  men  and  these  houses  are  no 
more;  the 'luxury  of  the  times  has  obliged  them 
to  quit  the  country,  and  become  the  humble 
dependents  on  great  men,  to  solicit  a  place  or 
commission  to  live  in  London,  to  rack  their 
tenants,  and  draw  their  rents  before  due.  The 
venerable  mansiou  in  the  meantime  is  suffered 
to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld  as  a  farm- 
house;  till,  after  a  few  years,  the  estate  is  con- 
veyed to  the  steward  of  the  neighbouring  lord, 
or  else  to  some  nabob,  contractor,  or  limb  of 
the  law." 

A  large  print,  bearing  the  date  1767,  and 
entitled  "The  present  Age,"  "addressed  to  the 
professors  of  driving,  dressing,  ogling,  writing, 
playing,  gambling,  racing,  dancing,  duelling, 
boxing,  swearing,  humming,  building,  &e." 
represents  the  chief  subjects  of  complaint  in 
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the  manners  of .  the  first  years  of  the  third 
George.  In  the  background  are  three  large 
buildings;  the  first  of  which  has  the  sign, 
"The  academy  of  the  noble  art  of  boxing. 
N.B.  Mufflers  provided  for  delicate  constitutions." 
Through  the  window,  a  nobleman,  with  ribbon 
and  star,  is  seen  giving  his  personal  encourage- 
ment to  the  "noble  art."  The  next  building 
is  a  theatre,  with  people  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions crowding  to  the  door:  on  a  stage  in 
front,  Folly  is  pointing  with  his  bauble  to  the 
bill  of  performance,  which  is  inscribed — "Bri- 
tannia humm'd ;  or,  the  Tragedy  of  the  Secret  Ex- 
pedition, a  mock  tragedy;  ito  which  is  added  a 
farce,  called  the  Pregnant  Rabbit- Woman; 
together  with  the  adventures  of  the  Bottle  Con- 
juror and  the  Polish  Jew;  as  likewise  the  tak- 
ing the  standard  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen." 
Behind  the  figure  of  Folly  arc  seated  on  a 
bench,  Elizabeth  Canning  and  the  witch ;  the 
rabbit-woman;  the  bottle-conjuror,  with  the 
quart-bottle  on  his  head;  the  Polish  Jew;  and 
an  Knglish  dragoon  with  the  captured  standard, 
as  so  many  witnesses  of  English  credulity. 
These  referred  to  different  tricks  and  impos- 
tures practised  in  England  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century;  the  most  notable  of  which  were 
the  case  of  a  woman  at  Godalming  who  pre- 
tended to  be  delivered  of  rabbits,  and  who  for 
a  time  deluded  many  persons,  including  some 
medical  men;  and  a  man  who  announced  that 
he  would  enter  a  quart  bottle,  and  who  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  Haymarkct  Theatre  at 
high  prices  one  night,  but  who  did  not  appear 
before  the  gulled  and  enraged  audience.  Two 
years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
notorious  Cock-Lane  Ghost  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  and  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  this  trick 
attracted  thousands  of  people  and  imposed  for  a 
time  even  upon  Dr.  Johnson.  The  third  build- 
ing is  a  great  man's  mansion,  a  6ample  of  taste 
in  modem  architecture,  "the  Corinthian,  Vene- 
tian, Gothic,  ami  Chinese,  huddled  in  one  front;" 
while,  from  a  garret  window,  an  old  woman  is 
warning  a  group  of  individuals  from  the  door — 
this  is  described  as  "modern  hospitality  in  the 
character  of  old  age,  left  to  take  care  of  furni- 
ture, and  answer  duns,  that  the  family  is  in  the 
country."  The  foreground  is  filled  with  a  num- 
ber of  groups,  all  described  in  the  margin.  In 
front  is  a  carriage  full  of  ladies  in  the  height 
of  the  fashion,  described  as  "British  nobility 
disguised."  They  are  accosted  by  a  foppish 
personage,  with  cringing  politeness,  stated  to  be 
one  "returned  from  the  polite  tour."  Near 
them  a  French  valet  is  beating  an  old  soldier, 
who,  crippled  by  the  loss  of  an  arm  and  a  leg, 


is  abandoned  to  beggary;  it  is  "foreign  inso- 
lence, expressed  by  the  French  valet-de-chambre, 
daring  to  insult  English  bravery  in  distress, 
reduced  to  ask  alms  in  his  native  country,  after 
having  courageously  lost  his  limbs  in  defence 
of  it  on  board  a  privateer,  and  unjustly  kept 
out  of  his  prize-money:"  Another  fop,  looking 
unmoved  on  this  scene  through  an  eye-glass,  is 
designated  as  "the  optical  ogle,  or  polite  curio- 
sity." Behind  the  coach  is  seen  a  hearse, 
stated  to  contain  "the  corpse  of  a  blood,  who 
boldly  lost  his  life  in  a  duel  defending  the  repu- 
tation of  a  prostitute."    In  the  background  two 


THE  IDOL.     FROM  A  CARICATURE  OK  THE  PAY. 

individuals  are  weighed  in  a  scale — "the  balance 
of  merit  in  this  happy  climate  for  useless  exotics, 
a  French  dancing-master  obtains  three  hun- 
dred ponnda  per  annum,  and  a  clear  benefit, 
worth  nearly  three  hundred  pounds  more,  while 
the  ingenious  English  shipwright,  though 
assistant  to  the  honour,  profit,  and  defence  of 
his  country,  barely  obtains  forty  pounds  per 
annum."  In  the  far  distance,  the  sea  appears 
covered  with  ships,  one  of  which  is  marked  as 
"one  British  buss,  of  more  service  to  the  com- 
munity than  ten  Italian  singers."  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  is  the  door  of  a  gentleman's 
house,  "the  industrious  tradesman  thrust  off 
with  contempt,  expecting  a  just  debt  to  be 
paid,  to  make  room  for  a  high-life  gambler, 
politely  ushered  in  to  receivo  his  debt  of  honour." 
In  front  appears  "a  player,"  carried  in  a  chair, 
and  preceded  by  his  footman;  while  still  more 
prominently  "an  author"  walks  on  foot,  the 
picture  of  want  and  misery. 

One  of  the  caricatures  of  the  day  is  entitled 
"The  Idol,"  and  has  for  its  subject  the  extra- 
vagancies and  personal  jealousies  connected  with 
the  Italian  Opera.  The  rivalry  between  Min- 
gotti  aud  Vanneschi  was  now  making  a  great 
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stir.  The  former  acted  arbitrarily  and  capri- 
ciously, and  could  with  difficulty  be  bound  to 
sing  a  few  times  during  the  season  for  a  high 
salary.  In  the  caricature,  this  lady  appears 
raised  upon  a  stool,  inscribed  "two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,"  and  is  receiving  the  wor- 
ship of  her  admirers.  Immediately  before  her 
an  ecclesiastic  is  seen  on  his  knees,  exclaiming, 
— "  Unto  thee  be  praiso  now  and  for  evermore !" 
In  the  background  a  lady  appears,  holding  up 
her  pug-dog,  then  a  fashionable  pet,  and  ad- 
dressing the  opera  favourite, — "'Tis  only  pug 


WILLIAM  HOUARTK. 

and  you  I  love."  Other  persons  of  distinction 
are  on  their  knees  behind  the  ecclesiastic,  and 
last  comes  a  nobleman  and  his  lady,  the  former 
holding  in  his  hand  an  order  for  two  thousand 
pounds,  his  subscription  to  the  opera,  and 
remarking, — "We  shall  have  but  twelve  songs 
for  all  this  money."  The  lady  replies  with 
an  air  of  contempt,  "  Well,  and  enough  too, 
for  the  paltry  trifle."  The  idol,  in  return  for 
all  this  homage,  sings  contemptuously, — 

"Ra,  ru  ra,  rot  ye, 
My  name  is  Mingotti; 
If  yon  worship  me  notti, 
You  shall  all  go  to  potti." 

In  the  Winter  of  1723,  Rich,  with  his  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Company,  first  attempted  to  com- 
pete with  the  newly-introduced  Italian  Opera 
by  introducing  singing  and  dancing,  with  what 
were  describe  I  as  "grotesque  entertainments; " 
or,  in  reality,  pantomimes.  The  first  was 
entitled, —  "The  Necromaucer,  or,  Harlequin 
Dr.  Fanstus,"  which  had  an  extraordinary  run; 
and  in  the  following  season  a  "  Ilarlequiu  Jack 


Shepherd"  was  brought  out,  founded  on  the 
exploits  of  the  notorious  character  whose  history 
was  then  familiar  to  all.  The  Drury  Lane 
Manager  also  adopted  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, in  which  appeared  wild  beasts,  dragons, 
and  other  strange  objects,  such  as  had  never 
before  trodden  the  English  stage;  ami  the  writers 
of  the  time  record  with  scorn  that  on  one 
occasion  a  moveable  windmill  was  introduced. 
These  pantomimes,  by  a  harmless  tendency  to 
satirise  the  follies  of  tho  day,  had  an  undoubted 
influence  in  rendering  the  stage  what  it  soon 
became  more  and  more  of  a  political  agent; 
insomuch  that  in  tho  year  1737,  an  Act  was 
passed  "for  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage,"  which  jrave  rise  to  the  well-known  office 
"f  Licenser  of  Plays.  Somewhat  later,  Samuel 
Footo  amused  the  town  by  his  comedies  and  by 
his  imitations  of  living  celebrities,  until  his 
theatre  was  closed  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
on  account  of  his  outrageous  satire. 

To  ridicule  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage, 
Hogarth  issued  his  plato  of  "Masquerades  and 
Operas,"  with  the  gate  of  Rnrlington  House  in 
the  background,  as  a  lnnqxon  upon  the  bad 
taste  of  the  ago  in  every  branch  of  art.  In  the 
front  of  the  picture  a  barrow-woman  is  seen 
wheeling  away,  as  "waste  paper  for  shops,"  a 
load  of  books,  which  appear  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakespeare,  Ben 
•lonson,  Dryden,  Congrcve,  and  Otway. 

In  1725,  Hogarth  published  another  carica- 
ture, entitled  "A  just  View  of  the  British 
Stage,"  more  especially  levelled  at  the  pantO- 


HiO  M   IKh.au  i  ll's  "MABgt'RRADB"  PLATE. 

mimic  performances  of  the  theatres  of  Drury 
Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  suggesting  a 
plan  for  combining  in  one  piece  "Dr.  Faustus" 
and  "Jack  Shepherd,"  "with  Scaramouch  Jack 
Hall  the  chimney-sweeper's  escape  from  New- 
gate." The  three  managers  of  Drury  Lane 
are  placed  ruund  a  table  iu  the  ceutre  of  the 
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picture.  To  the  left  Wilks,  dangling  the  efiigy 
of  Punch,  exclaims,  in  exultation  at  the  ex- 
pected ."superiority  which  this  expedient  is  to  give 
them  over  the  rival  theatre.  "Poor  Rich!  faith, 
I  pity  thee  !"  Cibber,  holding  up  Harlequin 
•lack  Shepherd,  invokes  the  Muses,  who  are 
painted  somewhat  grotesquely  on  the  ceiling, 
"Assist,  ye  sacred  Nine!"  The  ghost  of  Ben 
Jonson  rises  from  a  trap-door,  and  shows  his 
contempt  for  the  new-fangled  contrivances  of 
the  stage  in  an  umnistakeahle  manner.  A  check 
was  given  to  masquerades  for  a  short  time  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  terrible  earthquake  in  Lis- 
bon, in  17.r>.r>:  a  similar  occurrence  being 
•headed  as  a  sort  of  judicial  visitation  ;  but  the 
mania  broke  oui  again  ere  long. 

I  luring  this  period  an  event  occurred  which, 
for  a  time,  threw  both  Italian  Opera  and  pan- 
tomime into  the  shade.  In  February,  1728, 
appeared  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
the  celebrated  "Beggar's  Opera,"  by  John  Gay, 
with  a  tide  of  success  never  equalled  by  any 
other  single  piece.  This,  no  doubt,  arose  in  a 
considerable  measure  from  the  attractive  char- 
acter of  the  music,  and  partly  from  its  peculiar 
aptness  to  the  moment  at  which  it  was  published, 
when  highway  and  street  robberies  had  been 
increasing  in  an  alarming  degree,  and  the  char- 
acters thus  brought  on  the  stage  were  those 
on  whom  people's  attention  was  daily  and  pain- 
fully fixed.  The  "beggar's  Opera"  became,  in 
a  few  days,  the  universal  talk  of  the  town. 
Lavinia  Kenton,  formerly  an  obscure  actress,  to 
whom  was  given  the  part  of  Polly,  became  an 
object  of  general  admiration,  was  celebrated  in 
street-ballads,  and  her  portrait  exhibited  in 
every  shop,  and  within  a  short  time  she  became 
Duchess  of  Bolton.  The  airs  of  the  "Beggar's 
Op«r»"  were  adopted  as  the  tunes  of  political 
ballads.  The  piece  itself  was  even  performed 
in  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  It  was  also 
acted  in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  an  unusual  thing  for  a  new 
piece  in  those  days ;  the  favourite  songs  were 
printed  upon  fans  for  the  ladies;  houses,  as  we 
learn  from  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  were 
furnished  with  it  in  screens;  and,  as  usual, 
it  became  the  origin  of  a  number  of  inferior 
imitations  which  appeared  in  different  theatres, 
under  the  titles  of  "The  Lover's  Opera,"  "The 
Gypsies'  Opera,"  "The  Beggar's  Wedding,"  &c. 

There  were  others  who  cried  against  the 
"Beggar's  Opera"  as  loudly  as  the  town  cried 
it  up.  Many  said,  with  some  reason,  that  its 
extraordinary  success  was  a  proof  of  a  degraded 


ami  as  having  a  dangerous  tendency;  and,  as  it 
happened  that,  during  the  period  which  followed 
its  representation,  street  robberies  in  London 
were  unusually  frequent,  they  hesitated  not  to 
ascribe  this  circumstance  to  the  influence  of  the 
"Beggar's  Opera."  Hogarth  caricatured  it  in 
a  print,  representing  the  actors  with  the  heads 
of  animals,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses  fast 
asleep  under  the  stage.  In  another  caricature 
Parnassus  was  turned  into  a  bear-garden  ;  Pe- 
gasus was  drawing  a  dust-cart,  and  the  Muses 
were  employed  in  sifting  cinders. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1741,  David  Garrick 
first  appeared  in  Londpn,  and  began  his  dis- 
tinguished aud  successful  career,  and  a  troop  of 
celebrated  actors,  including  Qnin,  Macklin,  Barry, 
Kitty  Clive,  Mrs.  Gibber,  and  Peg  Woffington, 
divided  the  town  between  them  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden. 

The  pages  of  "Roderick  Random"  furnish  a 
good  picture  of  the  usual  character  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioners  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Amid  the  general  venality,  degrees 
and  honours  were  not  always  a  proof  of  merit 
in  the  individual  upon  whom  they  were  bestowed; 
and  from  this  cause,  or  from  the  wide-spread 
spirit  of  credulity,  people  sought  with  more 
eagerness  the  nostrum  of  the  quack  than  the 
experience  of  the  proficient.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  host  of  pretenders  preyed  upon 
the  health  and  constitutions  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  newspapers  wore  filled  dur- 
ing many  successive  years  with  the  never  fail- 
ing virtues  of  the  panaceas  of  Or.  Rock,  of  the 
Anodyne-Necklace  man  (Burchell),  and  their  fel- 
lows. For  several  years,  a  sort  of  crasade  was  car- 
ried on  against  quackery,  but  with  little  success, 
and  it  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  turned 
upon,  or  dwindled  into,  personal  quarrels.  A 
number  of  serious  pamphlets  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  system  of  pills,  powders,  and 
draughts,  which  were  trumped  forth  into  the 
world  by  newspaper  advertisements,  were 
published  under  respectable  names,  or  anonym- 
ously ;  while  satires  and  burlesques  tended  to 
turn  them  to  ridicule,  and  the  more  remarkable 
quacks  of  the  day  were  set  forth  in  their  true 
colours  and  attributes  in  printB  and  caricatures. 
In  a  mock  letter  from  Dr.  Rock  "to  a  physi- 
cian at  Bath,"  the  popular  empiric  is  made  to 
improve  upon  the  extraordinary  properties  of  the 
numerous  quack  medicines  then  in  vogue. 
"Imprimis,"  he  says,  "there  is  my  famous  sym- 
pathetica! family  pill.    Let  the  master  of  any 


national  taste ;  others,  with  much  less  cause,  )  family,  or  the  mistress  if  she  be  master  take 
represented  it  as  an  attack  upon  public  morals,    one  of  these  at  night  going  to  bed,  and  another 
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in  the  morning  fasting,  and  they  shall  not  only 
be  well  purged  themselves,  hut  the  whole  family, 
men,  women,  and  children,  shall  equally  parti- 
cipate of  the  same  benefit."  Among  the  various 
other  advantages  of  these  pills,  we  are  told,  "For 
instaivce,  when  a  fine  lady  wishes  to  go  to  a 
rout  or  to  a  ridotto,  what  does  the  ill-natured  hus- 
band do,  but  take  my  pills  very  privately,  and 
then,  poor  soul,  she  dares  not  venture  out  of 
doors,  and,  if  she  did,  can  have  neither  coach- 
man nor  footman  to  attend  her."    After  these 

are,  "Secondly,  my  intentional  purging  pills  

The  person  who  takes  them  need  only  say  to 
himself,  «It  is  my  intention  these  pills  should 
purge  my  wife  as  mnch  as  they  do  me ;  my  boy 
Jack  half  as  much  as  they  do  me;  my  daughter 
Molly  once  less  than  Jack;  that  liquorish  hus- 
sty  Nan,  that  steals  half  the  sweetmeats,  and 
eats  half  the  fruit  in  the  garden,  ten  times  as 
mnch  as  they  do  me :  and  that  rascal  Tom, 
that  is  perpetually  at  the  ale-house,  twenty 
times  as  much  as  they  do  me,  for  five  days 
successively.'  Upon  this  the  wished-for  event 
infallibly  follows."  There  was  perhaps  in  this  a 
sly  sarcasm  at  the  doctrine  of  sympathies,  which 
merged  into  animal  magnetism. 

Even  respectable  apothecaries,  indulged  in  a 
similar  style  in  advertising  the  miracles  of  their 
laboratory ;  and  not  only  represented  their 
medicines  as  infallible  cure*,  but  said  that  they 
might  be  taken  with  absolute  pleasure  and 
delight.  The  following  specimens  of  their 
announcements  are  selected  from  the  news- 
papers. There  was  "angelic  snuff,"  which 
cured  all  diseases  of  the  head,  besides  deafness, 
megrim,  palsy,  apoplexy,  and  gout.  There  was  a 
medicine  which  cured  the  vapours  in  ladies  by 
a  single  application,  and  so  effectually  that  they 
would  never  return ;  and  there  was  another  for 
leanness,  by  which  the  most  attenuated  frame 
would  expend  into  the  dimensions  of  a  civic 
dignitnry.  By  one  electuary,  weak  memories 
were  completely  renovated,  so  that  the  past  was 
vividly  recalled  in  an  instant;  and  by  a  few 
drops  of  another,  hypochondria  was  banished; 
and  all  those  blessed  effects  were  produced  upon 
the  mind  for  which  Macbeth's  physician  would 
have  received  a  kingly  fee.  Then,  too,  there 
were  lotions  to  remove  warts  and  pimples, 
soften  the  skin,  whiten  parts  of  it  that  were 
red,  redden  parts  of  it  that  were  white,  and 
transform  the  whole  complexion  at  pleasure,  so 
that  the  homeliest  face  might  assume  the  beauty 
of  an  angel.  Impudent  quacks,  like  Rock  and 
Hill,  fouud  numbers  of  persons  gullible  enough 
to  adopt  their  uostrnms,  and  the  very  extra- 
vagance and  absurdity  of  some  of  their  state- 


ments seemed  to  impose  upon  the  credulous. 
Hill  managed  through  some  secret  influence  to 
obtain  a  knighthood,  and  he  aspired  to  literary 
honours  on  the  stage.  Garrick  transfixed  him 
with  the  well-known  epigram. — 

M  For  physic  and  farces,  his  equal  there  scarce  is; 
His  farces  are  physic;  his  physic  a  farce  is." 

On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  at  the  end 
of  1757,  three  Acts  were  passed  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  com  and  flour,  and  permit- 
ting their  importation  free  of  duty.  For  six- 
teen years  the  seasons  had  been  favourable,  and 
the  harvests  abundant,  and,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  bounty,  the  exportation  of  corn  had  been 
considerable,  su  that  when,  in  1756,  a  deficient 
harvest  occurred,  the  scarcity  was  immediately 
felt,  and  tumults  broke  out  in  many  places. 
Popular  clamour  was  directed  against  the 
engrossers,  who,  it  was  asserted,  by  hoarding 
up  great  quantities  of  grain,  had  created  an 
artificial  scarcity  and  deprived  their  fellow  crea- 
tures of  bread,  with  a  view  to  their  own 
private  advantage.  The  prices  of  provisions 
generally  rose  very  high,  and  there  was  moefa 
suffering  among  the  people.  Before  the  harvest 
of  1756,  had  been  ascertained  to  be  materially 
deficient,  the  price  of  wheat  in  Mark  Lane  rose 
from  twenty-two  shillings  to  twenty-six  shillings 
a  quarter.  In  the  following  January,  it  rose  to 
forty-nine  shillings  and  fifty  shillings;  in 
February,  to  forty-seven  shillings  ami  fifty-one 
shillings;  in  March,  to  forty-six  shillings  aud 
fifty-four  shillings ;  in  April,  to  sixty-four  shil- 
lings; and  in  June,  to  sixty-seven  shillings  and 
seventy-two  shillings.  The  harvest  of  1757, 
although  somewhat  deficient,  was  less  so  than 
the  one  preceding,  and  the  six  following  years 
were  highly  productive.  In  1759,  all  sorts  of 
grain  continued  to  fall  in  price,  and  great 
plenty  is  described  as  existing  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  this  year  the  exportation 
of  corn  is  again  freely  permitted. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  given  by  Arthur  Young  at 
thirty-eight  shillings  and  iwo  pence  a  quarter, 
and  for  the  sixty-six  following  years  at  thirty-two 
shillings  and  a  penny;  being  a  fall  of  sixteen  per 
cent.;  whilst,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  which,  on 
the  average  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had 
been  ten  pence  farthing  a  day,  were  for  the 
following  sixty  years  a  shilling  a  day;  being  a 
rise  of  sixteen  per  cent.  Within  these  periods, 
therefore,  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  wageB  appears  to 
have  taken  place  coincidently  with  a  full  in  the 
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price  of  corn ;  and  the  comparison  of  prices 
adduced  and  commented  on  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
in  his  chapter  on  the  corn-wages  of  labour, 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  a  labourer, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  able  to  purchase  with  his  day's  earn- 
ings three-quarters  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  whilst, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
wages  having  risen  and  corn  fallen,  he  was  able 
to  purchase  a  peek.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tbat  a  considerable  portion  of  these  increased 
earnings  would  be  applied  to  procuring  an  in- 
crease of  comforts  and  conveniences,  and  in 
establishing  a  generally  higher  standard  of 
living ;  and  with  this  elevation  in  the  people's 
physical  condition  there  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  morally  and  socially.  If  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  and  better  housed,  they 
would  also  be  better  conducted,  they  would 
have  more  to  lose  and  less  to  gain  by  violence 
and  disorder,  aud  would  be,  in  short,  elevated 
socially  as  well  as  physically. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
State  of  Morals  and  Manners.  Disorder  in  Ten- 
don. Pickpockets  and  Robbers.  Vagrant  Act. 
Hogarth's  " Rake's  We."  His  "Modem  Mid- 
night Conversation."  His  "Night  Cellar" 
Excessive  Drinking.  "  Gin  Lane"  and  "Beer' 
Street."  Attempts  to  regulate  the  Traffic. 
Genteel  Ruffianism.  "Gallantry."  Law  against 
profane  swearing. 

A.n.  1727—1766. 
The  manners  and  morals  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  indicate  a  somewhat 
chaotic  and  irrceular  state  of  social  life  in  Eng- 
land. The  descriptions  given  in  former  chapters 
respecting  the  state  of  the  streets  of  London 
will  still  apply.  By  day  and  night  disorder 
seemed  to  reign.  There  was  no  adequate 
authority  to  repress  outrage  and  robbery,  to 
enforce  decency,  or  to  protect  from  accident. 
Hogarth  depicts  the  brewer's  drayman  asleep 
upon  his  shaft,  and  the  child  driving  his  hoop 
across  the  road  is  crushed  under  the  wheels. 
St.  James's  street  was  crowded  with  sedan 
chairs  bearing  lords  and  ladies  to  the  queen's 
drawing  room ;  whilst  a  group  of  shoeblacks, 
chimney  sweepers,  and  half-naked  vagabonds 
were  playing  at  cup  and  ball  or  dice  and  cards 
on  the  pavement.  In  the  city  close  by  the 
Monument,  the  thoroughfare  to  London  Bridge 
was  choked  by  a  mob  of  butchers  with  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers,  of  drummers  and  fiddlers, 
of  beggars   relieved   with   broken   meat,— all 


;  assembled  to  greet  with  their  din  the  marriage 
;  of  Mr.  Francis  Goodchild.  Before  the  window 
of  the  "Enraged  Musician"  in  St.  Martin's 
|  Lane,  the  blind  hautboy  player,  the  ballad- 
singer,  the  boy  with  the  drum,  the  dustman, 
the  sturdy  beggar,  and  others  who  are  now 
deemed  street  nuisances,  were  undisturbed, 
whilst  the  irritable  professor  stopped  hie  ears 
and  shrieked  in  vain.  On  such  days  as  the 
one  appointed  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show,  the  lumbering  gilt  coach 
was  snrrounded  by  a  mob  of  whooping  and 
fighting  blackguards.  Bonfires  blazed  in  the 
narrowest  streets  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing. 
Traitors'  heads  upon  Temple  Bar  were  lighted 
up  by  the  fire  beneath  that  burned  Guy  Fawkes. 
The  normal  state  of  the  streets  was  mud  and 
darkness.  The  cut-purse  and  the  burglar 
roamed  about  unmolested.  Pickpockets  had 
become  wonderfully  numerous,  so  that  whether 
at  church  or  at  market,  in  the  theatre  or  in 
the  ball-room,  purses,  snuff-boxes,  and  watches 
constantly  disappeared.  Even  articles  attached 
more  closely  to  the  person  were  not  secure, 
and  the  gallant  who  presented  his  hand  to  a 
lady  to  prevent  her  from  stumbling,  sometimes 
found  that  a  brilliant  had  disappeared  from  his 
finger.  One  skilful  rogue  is  stated  to  have 
carried  a  covered  basket  on  his  head,  in  which 
a  boy  was  concealed;  he  passed  through  some 
gaping  crowd  and  the  best  periwigs  in  the 
throng  suddenly  vanished.  The  square*  of 
London  were  infested  with  throngs  of  beggars, 
who  assailed  the  ears  of  the  passers-by  in  tones 
of  clamorous  supplication,  and  shocked  their 
eyes  with  the  exhibition  of  every  disgusting 
malady  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Frequently  these 
wretches  were  also  thieves ;  and  thus  the  cripple 
who  had  begged  all  day,  converted  his  crutch 
into  a  truncheon  at  night,  with  which  he 
knocked  down  his  victims.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  lonely  square  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  which  at  this  period  was  a  haunt  of  the 
most  desperate  characters,  especially  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  If  the  pedestrian  hoped  to 
escape  these  perils  by  a  coach,  the  matter  was 
not  much  mended;  for  the  streets  were  so  nar- 
row and  the  obstacles  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
whole  tide  of  drays  and  carriages  waa  fre- 
quently brought  to  a  dead-lock  by  some  sudden 
impediment ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  coachmen, 
instead  of  extricating  themselves  by  winding 
through  the  maze,  or  waiting  patiently  till 
motion  was  restored,  would  begin  to  lash  each 
other  with  their  whips,  or  descend  from  their 
boxes  for  a  free  fight,  while  the  crowd  formed 
a  ring  and  cheered  the  combatant*. 
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tunes,  too,  when  part  of  a  street  was  under- 
going repair,  the  lamp  that  marked  the  danger- 
ous spot  at  night  was  extinguished  by  design 
or  accident;  and  thus  the  carriage  was  shat- 
tered in  pieces  against  the  pile  of  stones,  or 
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thrown  headlong  into  the  excavation.  Indeed, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  numerous  link-boys,  a 
night  walk  in  the  metropolis  would  have  been 
out  of  the  question.  Sometimes  even  these 
boys  were  in  leagne  with  thieves  and  night- 
prowlers,  and  thus  the  link  often  went  out,  as 
if  by  accident,  in  the  very  worst  place  for  such 
an  accident  to  happen;  and,  while  the  benighted 
traveller  was  anxiously  endeavouring  to  peer  out 
amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  environed  by  ruffians. 

Another  Vagrant  Act  was  passed,  in  1744,  in 
order  to  amend  and  make  more  effectnal  former 
Statutes.  Offenders  were  divided  by  it  into  three 
classes, — the  disorderly,  the  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  incorrigible  rogues.  Persons 
apprehending  the  first  and  carrying  them  before 
a  justice  were  to  be  entitled  to  n  reward  of  five 
shillings,  and  to  double  that  sum  in  the  case  of 
the  second  or  third  class.  Whipping,  hard 
labour,  and  imprisonment  in  various  degrees 
were  to  be  imposed;  children  to  be  apprenticed 
or  put  to  service ;  houses  of  correction  to  be 
provided  ;  and  considerable  discretionary  powers 
were  given  to  the  justices.  Dr.  Burn,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Poor  Laws,"  published  in 
1764,  gives  a  summary  of  the  whole  series  of 
enactments  for  repressing  vagrancy,  which  he 
declares  to  have  been  worthy  of  the  savages  of 
America;   "almost    all    severities   have  been 


practised  against  vagranis,  except  scalping." 
He  adds, — "The  prevention  of  poverty,  idle- 
ness, and  a  loose  and  disorderly  education,  even 
of  poor  children,  would  do  more  good  to  this 
kingdom,  than  all  the  gibbets,  and  cauteriza- 
tions, and  whipping-posts  and  gaols  in  the 
kingdom,  and  would  render  these  kinds  of 
punishments  less  necessary  and  less  frequent." 

The  anarchy  of  the  streets  was  only  a  type 
of  the  absence  of  all  legal  supervision  and  con- 
trol in  houses  of  public  resort  and  in  places  of 
amusement  for  high  and  low.  Wild  roysterers 
beat  the  watchman  and  carried  his  staff  and 
lantern  in  triumph  to  the  hideous  revels  at  the 
night-house.  Brawlers  insulted  every  passenger : 
and  no  impartial  magistrate  fined  the  rich  ruf- 
fian five  pounds.  The  "Rake's  Levee"  room 
in  Hogarth's  picture  is  peopled  with  a  group  of 
figures  that  reveal  the  chaotic  state  of  society  even 
in  gilded  saloons.  Charles  Lamb  has  described 
this  remarkable  exhibition  as  "almost  a  trans- 
cript" of  the  opening  scene  of  Shakespeare's 
"Timon :" — "we  find  a  dedicating  poet,  and 
other  similar  characters  in  both."  The  Rake, 
in  his  morning  gown,  attends  to  the  bully,  who 
grasps  his  sword  and  places  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  to  intimate  the  secrecy  with  which  he 
will  stab  in  the  dark.    The  jockey  exhibits  the 


i.ampi.iohtkr:  from  ho^arth. 

bowl  which  his  master's  racers  have  won.  The 
prize-fighter  comes  to  teach  him  his  art.  The 
French  fencer  and  the  dancing-mnster  are  ready 
to  give  their  lessons.  The  poet  recites  his 
verses  in  the  antechamber  amongst  tailors  and 
wigmakers.  It  may  appear  to  be  exaggeration 
to  group  together  such  opposite  characters,  but 
ostentation  makes  uo  nice   distinctions.  The 
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rich  and  vulgar patron  sees  nod inference  between  •  evade  the  law,  sold  his  ballads  and  gave  to 


the  poet  and  Hie  dancing-master. 

One  of  Hogarth's  early  prints  is  "A  Mid- 
night Conversation."  Twenty  years  after  Steele 
and  Addison  had  exhibited,  under  many  forms, 
the  club  life  of  London,  Hogarth  brought 
together  a  far  less  decorous  set  in  tipsy  jollity. 
These  were  not  the  drunkards  of  the  pot-house. 
They  were  the  noble  Britons  who,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thought  it  no 
disgrace  to  a  gentlemen  to  be  led  reeling  home 
by  the  watchman,  or  to  fall  under  the  tabic 
whilst  roaring  out  the  Bacchanalian  songs  which 
were  esteemed  the  most  precious  gift*  of  the 
English  Muse  of  that  day.  The  president,  who 
is  concocting  a  fresh  bowl  of  punch,  is  a  rubi- 
cund divine;  whose  calling,  according  to  the 
theory  of  that  age,  is  as  much  denoted  by  the 
corkscrew  hanging  from  his  fin:  er,  as  by  the 
band  and  cassock  which  he  wears.  The  solemn 
listener  next  to  him,  with  his  band  and  his 
full-bottomed  wig,  is  a  barrister.  Another  dis- 
tinguished personage  of  the  company,  judging 
by  bis  laced  cravat  and  his  sword,  is  an  un- 
doubted gentleman,  although  he  is  so  far  gone 
in  enjoyment  that  he  sets  fire  to  his  ruffles 
instead  of  his  pipe.  The  officer  with  the 
cockade  breaks  his  head  as  he  falls  from  his 
chair,  and  the  apothecary,  holding  on  to  the 
table,  pours  brandy  upon  the  bald  pate.  The 
justice  has  hung  up  his  cocked  hat  and  wig, 
and  has  made  himself  comfortable  in  his  night- 
cap, sitting  apart  in  resolute  drinking.  Maudlin 
drunkenness,  ranting  drunkenness,  sleepy  drunk- 
enness, sprawling  drunkenness,  are  given  with 
inimitable  details  of  character  and  incident.  So 
in  his  picture  of  the  night-cellar  in  Chick-Lane, 
Smitbfield,  some  of  the  low  profligates  are  seen 
fighting  in  the  background  with  chairs  and 
pokers,  whilst  others  sit  quietly  smoking.  The 
thieves  in  the  foreground  are  dividing  their 
booty;  their  murdered  victim  is  thrust  into  a 
hole;  the  constables  arrive,  not  to  disperse  the 
whole  gang  of  "  Blood-bowl  House,"  but  to 
carry  off  "  Tom  Idle"  to  Newgate.  He  began 
bis  career  by  gambling  in  the  churchyard ; 
where  the  beadle  stands  over  him  wiih  a  stick. 
He  is  sent  to  sea;  and  returns  home  and 
becomes  a  thief;  and  the  end  is  the  last  ride 
in  a  cart  to  Tyburn,  where  the  hangman  sits 
astride  upon  the  gallows,  smoking  his  pipe. 

Hogarth  has  further  illustrated  the  hard 
drinking  usages  of  his  time  in  his  print  of  "Gin 
Lane,"  issued  in  1751.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
St.  Giles".    On  a  flight  of  steps  sits  a  retailer 


every  purchaser  a  glass  of  gin.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  freely  drinking.  A  carpenter 
is  depositing  his  coat  and  saw  at  a  pawnshop, 
and  a  tattered  woman  brings  her  kettle  ami 
tongs  for  the  same  purpose.  Smollet's  rhetor- 
ical description  seems  to  be  realized,  when  he 
mentions  a  gin-cellar  over  which  was  the 
inscription, — "  Here  you  may  get  drunk  for  a 
penny;  dead-drunk  for  two  pence,  and  clean 
straw  to  lie  upon  for  nothing."  Ruin  and 
misery  ar<-  depicted  everywhere,  and  the  very 
houses  seem  to  be  staggering.  By  issuing  a 
companion  print,  entitled  "  Beer  Street,"  Hogarth 
sought  to  neutralize  this  mischief  and  to  convey 
the  notion  that  a  liberal  U6e  of  ale  and  porter 
was  preferable  in  every  way.  The  newspapers 
of  the  period  contain  frequent  announcements 
of  sudden  deaths  in  taverns  from  the  excessive 
drinking  of  gin  Attempts  were  made  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrict  the  sale,  or  to  impose  what 
it.  was  hoped  would  prove  a  repressive  duty. 
To  meet  these  attempts,  ballads  in  lamentation 
of  "Mother  Gin"  were  sung  in  the  streets; 
caricatures  were  issued ;  the  signs  of  the  liquor- 
shops  were  put  in  mourning;  mock  funerals  of 
"Madam  Geneva"  were  performed;  popular 
excitement  was  fomented,  and  great  vigilance 
had  to  be  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  An  Act  waa  passed  to  restrict  the 
granting  of  licences,  which  appears  to  have  had 
but  little  effect  in  mitigating  the  evil.  In 
addition  to  the  social  aspect  of  the  question, 
commercial  interests  were  involved.  In  1758, 
when  the  scarcity  of  corn  was  felt  most  severely, 
a  Bill  was  hastily  passed  for  the  temporary  pro- 
hibition of  its  exportation  and  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirits;  which  it  was  believed  tended  to 
increase  the  scarcity.  In  1760,  the  question  of 
continuing  or  repealing  this  law,  so  far  as 
regarded  distillation,  was  discussed  with  con- 
siderable animosity.  Petitions  were  got  up  iu 
the  country,  stating  that  since  the  prohibition 
the  lower  orders  had  become  more  sober, 
healthy,  and  industrious;  and  it  was  observed 
by  grand  juries  iu  the  metropolis,  that  not  only 
had  individual  cases  of  violence,  murder,  and 
suicide  followed  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in 
numerous  instances,  but  that  the  gin-shops 
were  known  to  be  the  coustant  harbours  of 
highwaymen  and  rogues  of  every  description, 
and  that  some  of  the  most  extensive  robberies 
of  the  time  had  been  planned  in  them.  The 
distillers  made  counter-petitions,  and,  besides 
shewing  the  inexpediency  of  the  prohibition  in 


of  gin  and  ballads ;  a  horrible  compound  of  La  commercial  point  of  view,  and  as  it  affected 
dirt,  vice,  and  disease,  and  who,  in  order  to  [  the  revenue,  they  represented  that  the  exces- 
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give  use  of  malt  liquors  might  be  as  injurious 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  population  as 
gin-drinking,  yet  no  person  ever  thought  of  I 
prohibiting  the  practice  of  brewing  in  order  to 
prevent  the  use  of  ale.  The  dispute  was  carried 
on  with  some  warmth;  a  number  of  pamphlets 
were  published  on  both  sides;  the  old  prints 
against  gin  became  popular  airain,  and  new 
ones  were  added  to  them,  among  which  was 
one,  which  appeared  in  January,  entitled  "Beel- 
zebub's Oration  to  the  Distillers,"  Public 
opinion,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  against  the 
distillers,  and  the  prohibition  was  continued. 

The  aspirant  to  reputation  in  what  were 
styled  "the  circles  of  gallantry,"  assumed  the 
laxity  of  morals  ami  the  looseness  of  manners 
which  were  so  frequently  presented  and  admired 
upon  the  stage;  whilst  to  be  known  as  having 
employed  time  in  the  duties  of  devotion,  in  the 
study  of  the  classics,  in  the  pursuit  of  science, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  useful  knowledge,  would 
have  ruined  him  for  ever  in  the  estimation  of 
the  fashionable  world.  The  manners  of  most 
of  tho  fine  gentlemen  were  coarse;  their  con- 
versation gross  and  blasphemous;  while  bull- 
baiting,  bear-baiting,  prize-fighting,  and  cock- 
fighting  were  deemed  worthy  amusements.  The 
rightful  enormities  of  the  "Mohawk  Club,"  as 
detailed  in  the  "  Spectator,"  and  of  the  «« Hell- 
fire  Club"  (which  was  abolished  by  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1721),  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  amount  of  genteel  ruffianism, 
which  ooald  not  have  appeared  at  all  in  a  truly 
refined  state  of  society.  "  Pompey  the  Little," 
which  is  a  work,  not  of  imagination,  but  of 
fact,  describes  two  peers  spending  the  evening 
at  a  tavern;  sallying  forth  "for  a  spree";  drink- 
ing champagne  on  the  horse  at  Charing  Cross; 
fighting  6ome  hackney  coachmen  in  a  night 
cellar;  losing  their  clothes  in  the  scruffle;  being 
seized  by  tho  watch  and  carried  to  the  lock-up; 
returning  home  when  released ;  and  in  the 
morning  they  "new  dressed  themselves,  and 
then  took  their  seats  in  Parliament  to  make 
laws  for  the  good  of  their  country." 

It  requires  no  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  and  the  domestic  history  of 
the  times  to  know  that  "gallantry"  (as  fashion 
euphemistically  designated  breaches  of  virtue, 
religion,  and  hononr)  prevailed  to  a  frightful 
extent  among  the  high  people  of  the  land. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  "Minute  Philoeophcr," 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say, — "In  our  dia- 
lect, a  vicious  man  is  'a  man  of  pleasure;'  a 
sharper  is  one  who  'plays  the  whole  game,'  a 
lady  is  said  to  have  'an  affair;'  a  gentleman  to 


be  a  'gallant;'  a  rogue  'one  that  knows  the 
world.'  By  this  means  we  have  no  such  things 
as  sots,  debauchees,  or  the  like  in  the  beau- 
monde,  who  may  enjoy  their  vices  without 
incurring  disagreeable  appellations."  Addison 
declared  plainly  that  no  man  had  a  chance  of 
becoming  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex  unless 
he  were  a  man  of  intrigue.  The  inanity, 
heartlessness,  and  immorality  of  fashionable 
life  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century 
are  shown  in  6uch  works  as  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  "Tom  Jones," 
"Pamela,"  "Joseph  Andrews,"  and  others  ;  and 
especially  in  the  comedies  of  that  day;  the 
truth  of  the  portraitures  contained  in  which 
is  unquestionable.  The  readers  of  these  works 
may  learn  what  were  the  manners  of  the  squire- 
archy and  gentry  of  that  day ;  and  the  readers 
of  the  "Letters"  of  Miss  Bellenden  and  Miss 
Howe  may  learn  how  elegant  and  high-born 
dames  wrote  and  talked.  The  Court  was  not  a 
whit  grosser  than  one-half  of  the  English 
society,  or  than  the  whole  of  the  German  society, 
of  that  epoch ;  but  it  lacked  the  refinement 
and  the  wit  of  the  equally  vicious  Court  of  the 
Regent  Orleans.  But  of  the  vice  of  hypocrisy 
that  age  was  free.  AH  was  open  and  avowed. 
George  II.  lived  openly  with  his  mistresses; 
and  Walpole  did  the  same,  and  was  none  tho 
less  intimate  on  that  account  with  bishops  like 
Gibson  and  Hoadley.  The  leaven  of  the  Se- 
cond Charles'  day  was  still  working,  for  only  to 
this  can  be  ascribed  the  excessive  indelicacy  of 
manners  which  then  prevailed.  The  letters  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  the  countess  of 
Suffolk,  Walpole,  and  others,  contain  phrases 
and  allusions  for  which  the  word  "indelicate' 
is  far  too  mild;  but  this  was  only  in  keeping 
with  the  common  speech  of  that  section  of 
society  which  boasted  of  being  the  haut  ton, 
with  whom  the  usual  language  and  manners 
were  gross  and  disgusting.  Ladies  appear  to 
have  been  devoid  of  that  refinement  of  mind 
or  of  manner  which  is  now  happily  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  good  breeding,  though  this  is 
not  (also  happily)  confined  to  the  glitter  of  high 
rank.  The  very  names  of  the  amusements  of 
that  day. — such  as  "routs,"  "drum-majors," 
"hurricanes,"  indicated  their  visual  character. 

The  law  passed  in  1746,  against  profane  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  repealed  all  former  Statutes, 
and  enacted  that  offenders  convicted  on  tho  oath 
of  ono  or  more  witnesses  should  forfeit  one 
shilling,  if  a  day-labourer,  soldier,  or  sailor; 
two  shillings  if  under  the  degree  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  five  shillings  if  above  that  degree. 
The  forfeit  to  be  doubled  for  a  second  offence, 
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and  trebled  for  subsequent  offences.  Justices 
failing  to  enforce  the  Act  were  to  forfeit  five 
pounds;  and  constables  so  failing,  forty  shillings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
Literature:  The  Magazines  ami  Reviews.  leading 

Writers.  Alexander  Pope.  "Martin  Scriblenis." 

"  Dunciad :"    Successive  Issues.   David  Hume. 

His    Metaphysical    Works.     His   History  of 

England.    Physicists.    The  Science  of  Music. 

British  Museum  founded. 

a.d.  1727— 17C0. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  George  II.  litera- 
ture received  no  support  or  encouragement 
whatever  in  courtly  circles,  and  the  classes 
usually  styled  "educated"  could  only  be  so 
named  in  satire.  Yet  a  new  order  of  publica- 
tions was  arising  which  afterwards  exercised  con- 
siderable literary  influence. 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  first  attempt 
at  a  monthly  repository  of  this  kind,  was  begun 
by  Cave,  in  1731;  its  main  object  at  first  being 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  better  literary  essays 
which  had  appeared  in  the  more  perishable  form 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  although  this 
part  of  the  plan  was  soon  made  subservient  to 
the  publication  of  original  papers.  This  Maga- 
zine was  looked  upon  as  belonging  politically 
to  the  Whig  party,  then  in  the  plenitude  of 
power  under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  Lon- 
don Magazine  was  immediately  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  success  of  these  two  publica- 
tions led  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  a  num- 
ber of  imitations,  and  in  1750,  no  fewer  than  six 
additional  periodicals  of  this  description  were 
issued  monthly,  under  the  titles  of  the  British 
Magazine,  the  Universal,  the  Travellers,  the 
Ladies',  the  Theological,  and  the  Magazine  of 
Magazines.  The  latter  was  an  attempt,  by  giv- 
ing the  pith  of  its  monthly  contemporaries,  to 
do  the  same  by  them  as  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine had  first  done  by  the  newspapers. 

With  these  periodicals  there  gradually  grew 
up  a  new  class  of  writers,  known  as  the  Critics. 
The  magazines  had  from  the  first  given  monthly 
lists  of  new  books,  and  these  lists  were  subse- 
quently accompanied  by  short  notices  of  the 
contents  and  merits  of  the  principal  publications, 
while  longer  notices  and  abstracts  of  remarkable 
works  were  given  as  separate  articles.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  reviews,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  title,  which  were  becoming  fashion- 
able in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
year  1752,  there  were  three  professed  reviews, 
the  Literary,  the  Monthly,  and  the  Critical;  the 


'  latter  by  the  celebrated  Smollett.  The  critics 
formed  a  self-constituted  tribunal,  which  the 
authors  long  regarded  with  feelings  of  undis- 
guised hostility ;  and  an  unpalatable  review  was 
often  the  source  of  bitter  quarrels  and  despe- 
rate paper-wars,  and  even  of  hostile  encounters. 
Their  design  was  looked  upon  as  an  unfair 
attempt  to  control  the  public  taste.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  establishment 
of  reviews  had  an  influence  in  improving  the 
literature  of  the  country. 

About  the  same  time,  the  periodical  essayists 
came  again  into  fashion,  and  a  multitude  of 
that  class  of  publications  represented  in  it* 
better  features  by  the  Adventurers,  Connoissenrs, 
Ramblers,  &c,  that  have  outlived  the  popularity 
of  the  day,  were  launched  into  the  world,  most 
of  them  combining  political  partisanship  with  a 
somewhat  pungent  censorship  of  the  foibles  ami 
vices  of  the  age.  This  class  of  periodicals  be- 
came most  numerous  soon  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  Besides  the  personal  abuse  with 
which  many  of  them  abounded,  they  published 
a  large  mass  of  private  scandal,  which  was  per- 
fectly well  understood,  in  spite  of  the  fictitious 
names  under  which  it  was  issued,  and  which 
formed  probably  their  most  marketable  commo- 
dity. Even  in  the  highest  class  of  the  romances 
of  that  age,  as  well  as  in  a  multitude  of  memoirs 

I  and  novels  of  a  lower  description,  the  greatest 
charm  for  the  reader  consisted  in  the  facility 
with  which  he  recognised  the  pictures  of  well- 
known  individuals,  whose  private  weaknesses 
were  cruelly  brought  to  light  in  false  or  exag- 
gerated colours.  This  peculiar  taste  in  litera- 
ture gave  the  character  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
that  class  of  writers  who  then  lived  by  their 
pens.  Their  days  and  nights  wore  spent  in  the 
coffee-house,  in  the  theatre,  or  at  the  ront,  in 
raking  up  scandalous  anecdotes,  which  they  lost 
no  time  in  dressing  up  for  such  papers  as  were 
ready  to  insert  them. 

Literature  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
low  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  since 
the  Restoration.  The  more  promincift  names 
arc  those  of  Congreve,  Vanbrough,  and  Far- 
quhar  among  the  dramatists;  Yonng,  Thomson, 
and  Ramsay  among  the  poets,  with  others  of 
less  notoriety,  as  Blair,  Collins,  Akenside,  and 
Shenstone;  Berkeley  and  Hartley  among  philo- 
sophers; Butler,  Warburton,  and  Watte  among 
theologians  and  ethical  writers;  Fielding, 
Richardson,  Sterne,  and  Smollett  among  nove- 
lists, besides  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers  who  do 
not  call  for  special  mention.  Goldsmith,  John- 
son, Churchill,  Burke,  Gibbon,  and  their  com- 

i  peers  belong  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  although 
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Wring  at  the  accession  of  George  II.,  and 
although  most  of  them  had  already  commenced 
their  literary  career.  Two  names,  however, 
demand  particular  reference, — those  of  Alexander 
Pope  and  David  Hume. 

The  circumstances  of  Pope's  early  life  were 
eminently  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  his 


Al.EXANKKR  POl'E. 

future  excellence.  His  father,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, had  retired  from  business  with  a  moder- 
ate competence,  before  1688,  the  year  of  the 
poet's  birth.  The  precocious  boy,  after  the  age 
of  twelve,  had  to  form  his  own  mind,  and  work 
out  his  own  aspirations,  in  his  "paternal  cell" 
at  Binticld.  In  this  modest  dwelling  he  wrote 
his  "Pastorals,"  his  "Windsor  Forest,"  his 
"Temple  of  Fame,"  his  "Essay  on  Criticism," 
and  his  "Rape  of  the  Lock."  Here  his  mind 
was  saturated  with  a  love  of  nature  and  natural 
things,  held  in  subjection,  indeed,  by  the  power- 
ful acuteness  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  but  run- 
ning over  with  imagery,  and  often  with  tender- 
ness and  passion.  "He  set  to  learning  Latin 
and  Greek  by  himself,  about  twelve ;  and  when 
he  was  about  fifteen  he  resolved  that  he  would 
go  up  to  London  and  learn  French  and  Italian." 
He  received  the  first  encouragement  to  cultivate 
his  poetical  talents  from  his  neighbour,  Sir 
William  Trumbull,  who  had  been  an  ambassa- 
dor and  a  Secretary  of  State.  At  sixteen,  he 
formed  au  acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  a  man 
of  seventy,  and  he  was  also  known  to  Congrevo. 
At  an  earlier  age  he  had  been  taken  to  a 
coffee-house  to  see  Dryden.  The  wonderful  lad 
was  not  a  moping  recluse  in  Windsor  Forest, 
but  went  into  the  world,  and  talked  with  famous 
men,  who  were  not  mere  authors,  but  were 
in  high  life,  qualified  by 


experience  to  display  to  his  eager  curiosity  some 
of  the  best  and  many  of  the  worst  aspects  of 
that  region  of  luxury,  wit,  and  profligacy  in 
which  they  had  lived.  Pope's  religious  disquali- 
fication for  place  and  his  ardent  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction sent  him  to  authorship  as  his  proper 
work  for  profit  and  for  fame;  but  his  refined 
tastes  and  his  feeble  health  Bavcd  him  from  the 
social  perils  that  attended  upon  the  professional 
writer.  His  small  patrimony  kept  him  from 
the  shifts  and  humiliations  which  then,  and 
long  after,  were  the  hard  lot  of  those  who  wrote 
for  daily  bread.  His  resolute  application  won 
higher  rewards  than  literature  had  ever  before 
conferred  in  the  open  market.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Georgo  I.,  Halifax  offered  him 
a  pension,  saying  that  nothing  should  be  de- 
manded of  him  for  it.  The  young  poet  had  not 
then  earned  au  independence  by  his  "Homer." 
"I  wrote,"  he  says,  "to  Lord  Halifax  to  thank 
him  for  his  most  obliging  offer;  saying,  that  I 
had  considered  the  matter  over  fully,  and  that 
all  the  difference  I  could  fin  I  in  having  and  not 
having  a  pension,  was,  that  if  I  had  one  I 
might  live  more  at  large  in  town,  and  that  if  I 
had  not,  I  might  live  happily  enough  in  the 

country         So  the  thing  dropped,  and  I  had 

my  liberty  without  a  coach." 

From    1715    till    1726,    Pope    was  chiefly 
J  engaged  on  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  which,  however  deficient  in  Homeric 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  enlarged  his  fame  and 


■OOABTh'i  (  AKIi  ATtJKE  ok  pops, 

realised  for  him  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds. 
In  1727,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  "Treatisa 
on  the  Bathos;"  or,  the  Art  of  sinking  in 
Poetry;"  under  tho  name  of  "Martinns  Scri- 
blerus."  This  work,  liko  Swift's  "Gulliver,"  was 
attacked  with  almost  every  kind  of  weapon  that 
the  anger  of  the  multitude  of  inferior  writers  of 
the  press  could  supply.  Pope  especially,  whose 
splenetic  and  sensitive  temper  bad  severed  most 
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of  his  literary  friendships,  was  subjected  to  great  {  and,  as  the  attacks  upon  him  became  more 
annoyance,  and  was  himself  driven  to  the  highest  galling,  he  experienced  the  inconveniences 
degree  of  exasperation;  for  his  cutting  satire  usually  attendant  upon  a  satirical  disposition, 
touched  to  the  quick  almost  every  poetical  Pope  seems,  indeed,  to  have  found  but  few 
scribbler  of  the  day.  The  newspapers  were  partisans,  either  among  the  writers  or  the  artists 
filled  with  attacks  upon  his  writings,  and  with  :  of  his  day.  Hogarth  has  introduced  him  into 
jest*  upon  his  character,  bis  religion,  his  poli-  sevoral  of  his  compositions.  In  his  caricature 
tics  (he  was  the  friend  of  Atterbury  and  Boling- |  of  "The  Man  of  Taste,"  published  in  1732, 
broke),  and  even  upon  his  personal  deformity.  Tope  is  introduced  in  all  his  diminutive  deform- 
Ambrose  Phillips,  known  chiefly  by  his  "  Pas-  j  ity,  in  the  character  of  a  plasterer,  bedaubing 
torals,"  is  said  to  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  the  gate  of  Burlington  House  with  whitewash, 
hang  up  a  rod  in  Button's  Coffee-house,  with  while  he  is  throwing,  by  his  awkwardness,  a 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  the  poet  of  j  shower  of  dirt  on  a  coach  below,  which  is 
Twickenham  the  first  time  he  made  his  appear-  understood  to  have  been  that  of  the  duke  of 
there.    These  attacks  were  often  galling,  |  Chandos.  With  his  foot  he  is  overturning  a  pail, 

and  throwing  a  part  of  its  contents  on  a  man 
walking  beneath,  who  is  designated  in  the  pic- 
ture by  the  letter  B,  which  is  explained  at  the 
caused  that  he  formed  the  plan  of  one  general  foot  of  the  engraving  as  "  anybody  that  comes 
satire,  in  which  ho  might  give  vent  to  all  his   in  his  way ;"  whilo  the  hero  of  the  piece  is 


especially  when  they  came  from  a  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  Pope  professed  extreme  con- 
tempt;  and  it  was  under  the  irritation  they 


resentments,  just  and  unjust,  He  resolved  to 
take  a  terrible  revenge  on  those  whose  envy, 


described  as  "A.  P — pe,  a  Plasterer,  white- 
washing  and    bespattering."     The    poet  had 


jealousy,  or  indignation  had  been  aroused  by  .  indeed  obtained  the  character  of  a  licspatterer 


the  burning  irony  and  withering  sarcasm  em- 
bodied in  numberless  passages  of  his  "Miscel- 
lanies" and  other  writings.  His  wit,  keen  and 
polished  as  was  its  edge,  was  not  always  wielded 
by  the  hand  of  justice ;  and  he  raised  around 
him  a  crowd  of  onemies,  most  of  them  indivi- 
dually insignificant,  and  many  of  them  person- 


of  everybody  he  met.  A  little  before  the  appear- 
ance of  Hogarth's  caricature,  he  had,  in  his 
"Epistle  on  Taste,"  addressed  to  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  lauded  that  nobleman's  taste  in 
architecture  and  the  other  arts  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  his  old  patron,  the  duke  of  Chandos, 
who  had  recently  built  for  himself  a  magnificent 


ally  contemptible,  but  all  infuriated  by  intense  I  seat  at  Canons. 


animosity  against  the  reigning  wit  and  his 
clique.  This  nest  of  hornets  Popo  determined 
to  destroy  at  one  stroke,  and  ho  issued  his  satire 
of  "The  Dunciad."  Taking  for  his  key-note 
the  Mac  Flecknoo  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Drydcn,  he  has  given  in  this  satire  a  sweeping, 
fierce,  and  brilliant  philippic,  under  the  mask 
of  a  reprobation  of  bad  writing  and  bad  taste. 
The  plot  or  fable  of  this  satire  is  the  election 
of  a  new  monarch  to  fill  on  earth  the  throne  of 
Dullness,  and  the  various  games  and  trials  of 
skill  performed  by  the  bad  writers  of  the  day  to 
do  honour  to  the  event.  An  incredible  number 
of  individuals  are  thus  introduced,  most  of 
them,  indeed,  deserving  of  contempt  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  but  some  of  whom  are  attacked 
with  a  ferocity  of  personality  totally  indefen- 
sible on  either  merely  literary  or  moral  grounds. 


In  1742,  Pope  added  a  fourth  book  to  the 
"Dunciad,"  describing  the  final  advent  on  earth 
of  the  goddess  of  Dullness,  and  the  prophesied 
millennium  of  ignorance,  pedantry,  and  stupidity. 
In  this  he  has  exhibited  a  gorgeousness  of 
colouring  and  a  fertility  of  invention  which 
alone  would  enable  him  to  claim  no  mean  place 
among  merely  pictnrcsqnc  poets.  During  the 
following  year,  moved  by  the  restless  caprice  of 
his  literary  enmity,  he  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  four  books  of  the  "Dunciad,"  deposed 
from  the  throne  of  Dullness  its  former  occupant, 
Theobald,  a  tasteless  pedant  and  commentator 
on  Shakespeare,  whose  place  was  supplied  by 
Collcy  Cibbcr,  who  had  attracted  Pope's  parti- 
cular hatred  by  passing  a  joke  on  the  stage 
upon  the  non-success  of  a  dramatic  piece  by  the 
poet.    This  change,  made  to  gratify  a  tcmpo- 


The  uproar  among  men  of  letters  which  this  ,  rary  and  personal  dislike,  was  in  the  highest 


satire  caused  is  almost  beyond  conception, 
The  attack  was  so  general,  that  almost  every- 
body was  up  in  arms,  and  the  newspapers  con- 
tained a  weekly  load  of  banter  and  insult.  At 


degree  injudicious,  and  as  injurious  to  the  poem 
as  it  was  destructive  of  a  conviction  of  the 
author's  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Theobald 
was  one  of  the  worms  of  literature,  a  painful 


first,  Tope  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  annoyance  antiquary,  devoting  his  feeble  powers  to  the 
ho  had  given  to  his  enemies;  but,  in  a  short  I  illustration  of  obscure  passages  in  Shakespeare's 


time,  his  sensitive  feelings  gained  the  mastery,    writings;   useful,  indeed,  but  certainly  humble 
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enough  to  have  escaped  the  martyrdom  of  a 
"Piinciad"  immortality.  The  truth  is,  that 
private  pique  had  animated  Pope  in  placing 
Theohald  at  the  head  of  the  the  dunces.  The 
great  poet  had  himself  published  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  in  which  his  want  of  that  minute 
antiquarian  knowledge  which  Theobald  un- 
doubtedly possessed  was  glaringly  apparent ;  a  de- 
fect which  the  latter  was  naturally  but  too  willing 
U>  point  out.    The  character  given  to  Theobald 


DAVID  Hl'MK. 

in  the  "  Dunciad,"  though  of  course  exaggerated 
with  all  the  ingenuity  of  a  rich  imagination 
and  an  intense  jealousy,  was  in  the  main  appro- 
priate; but  when  Gibber  took  the  commenta- 
tor's place,  and  when  the  old  books,  the  obscure 
learning,  the  pedantry, 

"And  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read," 
with  the  cold  creeping  industry  and  tasteless 
cariosity  which  accorded  well  enough  with  the 
character  of  Theobald,  were  transferred  to 
Cibber,  even  the  warmest  admirers  of  Pope 
were  obliged  to  confess  that  hatred  had  per- 
verted his  ta*te  and  destroyed  his  sense  of  fit- 
ness. Cibber,  then  an  actor  of  high  reputation, 
and  a  man  who  has  left  in  his  autobiography 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  combinations 
ever  seen  of  vivacity,  folly,  wit,  generosity, 
vanity,  and  affectation,  was  a  character  as  little 
in  accordance  with  that  of  Theobald  as  unfit  to 
take  his  place  as  King  of  the  Dunces.  Much 
of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Pope  may  be 
attributed  to  bis  susceptible  and  nervous  tem- 
perament and  to  his  physical  infirmities,  which 
rendered  hia  life  one  long  disease.  As  a  poet, 
be  was  deficient  in  originality  and  creative 
power;   but  as  a  literary  artist,  as  a  brilliant 


declaimer,  satirist,  and  morale  r  in  verse,  he 
is  unrivalled.  He  is  the  English  Horace,  and 
will  descend  to  posterity  with  honour. 

David  Hume  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1711, 
and  after  a  brief  trial  of  Ihw  and  commerce 
devuted  himself  to  a  close  study  of  metaphysics. 
The  first  and  second  books  of  his  "Treatise  on 
Human  Nature"  were  published  in  1739,  and 
three  years  later  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
"Essays,  Moral  and  Political."  Mis  "Inquiry 
into  the  Principles  of  Morals  appeared  in  1751, 
and  bis  "Political  Discourses"  in  the  following 
year.  The  first  volumo  of  his  "History,"  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
was  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  1754;  the 
second  part,  containing  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  in 
Lnndou,  in  1757.  The  work  met  with  a  cold 
receptiou;  so  much  so  that  Hume  thought  of 
retiring  to  France ;  but  as  he  had  another 
portion  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  he  issued  it, 
and  it  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception, 
and  soon  attained  great  popularity.  Two  more 
volumes,  composing  the  Tudor  Period,  were 
issued  in  1759,  and  the  remaining  two,  com- 
pleting Hume's  share  in  the  work  and  carrying 
the  history  back  to  the  Roman  Invasion, 
appeared  three  years  later.  Hume's  work 
created  an  epoch  in  historical  literature,  as  his 
former  works  had  done  in  philosophy.  As  a 
literary  performance  it  must  ever  retain  a  high 
place  among  English  classics,  for  its  grace,  ease, 
and  clearness;  but  its  Tory  bias,  its  su/>pr,.^h> 
vert,  its  covert  scepticism,  its  absence  of  human 
sympathies,  and  its  unreliablcness  as  to  numer- 
ous facts,  are  notorious,  and  these  render  it 
untrustworthy  for  historical  purposes. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  names  in  tho 
ranks  of  physical  seienco  are  those  of  Boyle, 
Flainsteed,  Halley,  Bradley,  Dollond,  Ferguson, 
and  Garth.  The  science  of  music  made  great 
advances  in  England  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  accession  of  George  III.  Purcell  had 
contributed  to  this,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
by  supplanting  the  formalism  and  pedantry  of 
the  old  school  with  his  own  graceful  and  easy 
melodies.  Many  of  his  compositions  arc  as  fresh 
and  as  pleasing  as  ever,  and  they  arc  perhaps 
more  appreciated  now  than  during  his  own  life. 
His  "King  Arthur"  was  composed  in  1691, 
and  may  be  deemed  the  parent  of  English 
operatic  works.  Church  music  was  steadily 
advancing  towards  that  high  perfection  which 
it  reached  by  the  middle  of  the  century.  Dean 
Aldrich,  Dr.  Croft,  Dr.  Boyce,  and  other  distin- 
guished composers  directed  their  genius  to  the 
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production  of  the  magnificent  and  stately 
anthems  and  services  which  bear  their  names. 
Handel  addressed  himself  to  sacred  music  on 
the  failure  of  the  operatic  scheme  which  he 
attempted  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption ;  and  composed  the  oratorios 
which  have  immortalised  his  name. 

The  British  Musenm  was  founded  by  an  Act 
passed  in  1753,  for  the  purchase  of  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  of  Sir  HaiiB  Sloane, 
who  had  accumulated  at  a  coBt  uf  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  large  library  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts and  numerous  objects  of  natural  history 
and  works  of  art,  which  he  directed  by  his 
will  should  be  offered  to  the  nation  for  the  sum 


artly  official;  partly  representing  certain  great 
imilies  of  contributors ;  and  partly  elective. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

'i.rti/  iftwtrs  of  blunder  and  wrong.  Ignorance 
of  George  III.  Assertion  of  ihe  Prerogative. 
War  with  Spain:  Peace  with  France.  Karl 
of  Bute.  Brief  premiership,  ami  secret  influence. 
Briber  if  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  intimida- 
tion of  officials.    Withe*  and  the  "  Morth  Briton." 

a.d.  1760—1763. 
The  reign  of  George  the  Third  is  the  longest 

jcorded  in  English  history;  and  it  embraces 


i-uiu.kll:  <  kokt:  imvi  e. 


of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  property  thus 
acquired  was  vested  in  trustees  for  the  use  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Act  which  directed  this 
purchase  to  be  made  ordered  also  the  purchase 
of  the  Harleian  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  and 
incorporated  with  the  library  the  Cottonian 
Manuscripts.  Montague  House  was  bought  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  various  books 
and  articles ;  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  pur- 
chases and  of  fittings,  and  to  provide  a  fund 
for  future  contingencies,  the  suui  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  was  raised  by  a  public 
lottery.  The  Museum  was  opened  on  January  15, 
1759;  and  the  collection  thus  formed  has  ever 
since  oontinued  to  grow,  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  well-directed  private  skill  and  public  muni- 
ficence. The  administration  is  vested  in  trustees; 


one  of  the  least  satisfactory  periods.  A  narrow- 
minded,  stupid,  dogged  man,  who  prided  himself 
on  his  obstinacy,  and  whose  vaunted  conscientious- 
ness was  intense  self-conceit  buttressed  by  ignor- 
ance, his  sixty  years  of  rule  were  sixty  years  of 
political  error,  to  which  6tern  critics  have  not 
scrupled  to  give  the  name  of  political  crime. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  it  is 
owing  that  England  and  America  have  hitherto 
regarded  each  other  with  jealousy  and  dislike. 
When  this  country  strove  to  put  down  as  rebels 
the  colonists  who  refused  to  be  taxed  by  a  Par- 
liament in  which  they  were  not  represented,  the 
contest  was  significantly  called  the  "king's  war." 
It  was  the  king  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 
that  terrible  outrage  on  justice;  for  George  III. 
was  not  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  in  the  pre- 
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sent  sense  of  the  term.  The  stubborn  monarch 
sought  to  govern  as  well  as  to  rule.  Indeed, 
the  oveuts  of  the  previous  reign  had  been  such 
that  a  large  measure  of  absolute  power  must  of 
necessity  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  king 
endowed  with  a  strong  will.  George  II.  was  so 
thoroughly  a  German  that,  he  did  not  eTen 
attempt  to  wield  much  influence  over  English 
affairs;  and  thus  the  functions  of  the  Crown 
had  been  culpably  neglected.  Nor  was  its  place 
taken  by  a  wise  and  pure  Legislature.  Corrupted 
by  successive  ministers,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  the  haunt  of  systematic  plunderers,  to 
whom  political  life  meant  a  shower  of  bribes 
and  contracts.  An  oligarchy  of  landed  nobles 
practically  ruled  tho  country,  the  Parliament, 
and  the  Court.  Amid  the  din  of  partisans 
hungering  for  place,  patriotism  had  become  a 
mere  tradition;  and  sagacious  men  fancied  that 
political  regeneration  could  come  only  from  the 
wise  and  decisive  action  of  the  Crown.  Tbat 
was  the  counsel  given  by  Bolingbroke  in  his 
"Patriot  King;"  but  at.  Court  the  advice  was 
taken  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  had  been  offered. 

The  king  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  de- 
lighted in  the  active  exercise  of  power;  and  his 
education  (otherwise  neglected)  had  raised  his 
estimate  of  persona)  kingly  rights  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  So  far  back  as  1752, 
complaiuts  had  been  made  that  the  prince  was 
surrounded  by  Jacobite  preceptors,  who  were 
training  him  in  arbitrary  principles  of  govern- 
ment. At  that  time,  these  complaints  were  dis- 
credited as  factious  calumnies ;  but  the  political 
views  of  the  king  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  appear  to  have  confirmed  the  suspicious 
cntertainedc  oncerning  his  early  education.  His 
mother  (herself  ambitious  and  fond  of  power) 
had  derived  her  views  of  the  rights  and  authority 
of  a  sovereign  from  petty  German  courts ;  and 
encouraged  the  prince's  natural  propensities  by 

the  significant  advice  of  "  George,  be  king  !"  

advice  which  was  implicitly  and  doggedly  fol- 
lowed. Lord  Waldegrave,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  governor  to  the  prince,  described 
him  as  "full  of  princely  prejudices  contracted 
in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the  society  of  J  of  that  object 
bedchamber-women  and  pages  of  the  back- 
stairs." His  groom  of  the  stole,  Lord  Bute, 
(afterwards  so  notorious  as  his  minister),  had 
also  given  the  young  prince  instruction  in  the 
theory  of  the  constitution ;  and  knowing  little 
of  the  English  people  and  government,  had 
taught  him  that  his  own  honour  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  required  the  extension  of 
his  personal  influence  and  a  more  active  exer- 


i 

cise  of  his  prerogative.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
this  new  policy  of  the  court  was  found  in  the 
established  authority  of  responsible  ministers, 
upheld  by  party  connexions  and  Parliamentary 
interest.  Accordingly,  the  first  object*  of  the 
king  and  his  advisers  wore  to  loosen  the  ties  of 
party,  and  to  break  down  the  confederacy  of 
the  great  Whig  families.  The  king  desired  to 
undertake  personally  the  chief  administration  of 
public  affairs,  to  direct  the  policy  of  his  min- 
isters, and  himself  to  distribute  the  patronage 
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of  the  crown.  He  was  ambitious,  not  only  to 
reign,  but  to  govern.  His  will  was  strong  and 
resolute,  his  courage  high  and  his  talent  for 
intrigue  considerable.  He  came  to  the  throne 
determined  to  exalt  the  kingly  office;  and 
throughout  his  long  reign,  he  never  lost  sight 
He  inherited  his  mother's 
bigotry  and  hatred  with  the  courageous  obsti- 
nacy of  his  own  race.  Like  all  dull  men,  he 
was  throughout  life  suspicious  of  superior 
people.  He  did  not  like  Fox,  or  Burke,  or 
Chatham,  or  Nelson  :  he  was  testy  at  the  thought 
of  innovations,  and  suspicious  of  their  authors. 
He  was  a  dull  lad,  brought  up  *  by  narrow, 
minded  people.  The  cleverest  tutors  might  have 
failed  to  expand  bis  small  intellect;   but  they 

42 
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might  have  improved  his  tastes  and  instilled 
into  him  some  tolerance  and  generosity.  He 
delighted  to  raise  the  grovelling  and  to  exalt 
the  sycophant.  His  reign  was  the  golden  age 
of  successful  mediocrity ;  when  little  men  wcro 
favoured,  and  when  great  men  were  depressed; 
when  Addington  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  states- 
man, and  Benjamin  West  of  a  painter,  and 
when  Beattie  was  pensioned  as  a  phi'osopher; 
and  when,  in  all  the  walks  of  public  life,  the 
first  and  essential  conditions  of  promotion  were 
to  fawn  upon  ancient  prejudices  and  to  sup- 
port 


"  Every  liberal  sentiment,  every  thing  approach- 
ing to  reform;  even  the  mere  mention  of  in- 
quiry, was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that 
narrowminded  and  iguoraut  prince.  Without 
knowledge,  without  taste;  without  even  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge 
a  mind  which  nature  had  more  than  usually 
contracted.  The  education  of  George  the  Third 
had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  when  he 
arrived  at  manhood  he  never  attempted  to 
repair  its  deficiencies,  and  remained  during  his 
long  life  in  pitiable  ignorance.  Totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  aud  resources  of  for- 
eign countries,  his  information  was  scarcely 
more  extensive  respecting  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  In  that  immense 
of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  con- 
of  every  description  of  private  correspon- 
dence, records  of  private  conversation,  and  of 
public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found  the 
slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those 
numerous  things  which  the  governor  of  a  great 
nation  ought  to  know;  or  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  duty  of  his  position, 
except  that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary 
business  which  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in  his  king- 
dom. The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a 
king  as  this  was  likely  to  follow  could  be 
easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  throne 
that  great  party,  who,  clinging  to  the  traditions 
of  the  pat',  have  always  made  it  their  boast  to 
check  the  progress  of  their  age.  During  the 
sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he  never  willingly 
admitted  to  his  councils  a  single  man  of  great 
ability,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Pitt;  not 
one  whose  name  is  associated  with  any  mea- 
sure of  value  either  in  domestic  or  foreign 
policy.  Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  antipathy  to  every  thing  great 
and  noble.  During  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a 
reputation  which  had  covered  the  world;  and 


he  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height  the 
glories  of  the  English  name.  He,  however,  as 
the  avowed  friend  of  popular  rights,  stren- 
uously opposed  the  despotic  principles  of  the 
court;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by 
George  the  Third  with  a  hatred  that  seemed 
barely  compatible  with  a  sane  mind.  Fox  was 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any 
other  with  the  character  and  resources  of  those 
foreign  nations  with  which  our  own  interests 
were  intimately  connected.  To  this  rare  and 
important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and 
an  amenity  of  temper  which  extorted  the 
praises  even  of  his  political  opponents.  But 
he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested 
by  George  the  Third  that  the  king,  with  his 
own  band,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
privy-councillors,  and  declared  that  he  would 
rather  abdicate  the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a 
share  in  the  government."  (Buckle:  "Hist,  of 
Civilization,"  i.  405.  408.)  ' 

The  king'6  correspondence  with  Lord  North 
furnishes  a  remarkable  insight  iuto  his  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  country.  Not  only 
did  he  direct  the  minister  in  all  important  mat- 
ters of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  but  be  in- 
structed him  as  to  the  management  of  debates 
in  Parliament;  suggesting  what  motions  should 
bo  made  or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should 
be  carried.  He  reserved  to  himself  all  the 
patronage;  he  arranged  the  entire  cast  of  the 
administration ;  settled  the  relative  places  and 
pretensions  of  ministers  of  state,  of  law  officers, 
and  members  of  his  household  ;  nominated  and 
promoted  the  judges;  appointed  and  translated 
bishops;  nominated  deans,  and  dispensed  other 
preferments  in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of 
military  governments,  regiments,  and  commis- 
sions, and  himself  ordered  the  marching  of 
troops.  He  gave  or  refused  titles,  honours,  and 
pensions.  All  his  directions  wore  peremptory  : 
Louis  the  Great  himself  could  not  have  been 
more  royal.  As  a  specimen  of  his  unconstitu- 
tional interference  with  the  freedom  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  following  lacouic  and  ungrammatical 
note  may  be  given.  It  was  scrawled  on  the 
back  of  a  card  by  the  king,  and  sent  to  the 
nobleman  indicated: — '•His  majesty  allows  earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  Itidia 
Bill  was  not  only  not  his  friend,  but  would  be 
considered  by  him  as  his  enemy ;  and  if  these 
words  were  not  strong  enough,  earl  Temple 
might  use  whatever  words  he  might  deem 
stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose."  So,  in  the 
general  election  of  April,  1768,    his  Majesty 
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sent  to  North  the  following  peremptory  and  popularity,  the  king  and  his  minister  long 
unconstitutional  mandate : — "  I  think  it  highly  triumphed  over  all  opposition  in  Parliament; 
proper  to  apprise  you  that  the  expulsion  of1  but,  in  1778,  the  signal  failure  of  their  policy, 
Wilkes  appears  to  be  essential,  and  must  be  the  crisis  in  American  affairs,  and  the  impending 
effected."  On  February  26,  1772,  while  the  war  with  France,  obliged  them  to  enter  into 
Royal  Marriage  Bill  was  ponding  in  the  House  negotiations  with  Lord  Chatham,  for  the  ad- 
of  Lords,  the  king  thus  wrote  to  North:  —  "I  mission  of  that  statesman  and  some  of  the 
expect  every  nerve  to  be  strained  to  carry  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  into  the  ministry.  The 
bill.  It  is  not  a  question  relating  to  admin-  king  needed  their  assistance,  but  was  resolved 
istration,  but  personally  to  myself:  therefore  I  ,  not  to  adopt  their  policy.  He  would  accept 
hare  a  right  to  expect  a  hearty  support  from  them  as  instruments  of  his  own  will,  but  not 
every  one  in  my  service,  and  I  shall  remember  as  responsible  ministers.  If  their  counsels  should 
defaulters."  Again,  on  March  14:— "I  wish  a  j  prevail,  he  would  himself  be  humiliated  and 
li»t  could  be  prepared  of  those  that  went  away,   disgraced.    In  a  letter  to  North,  on  March  15, 

1778,  he  says:  — -Hon- 
estly, I  would  rather  lose 
the  crown  1  now  wear, 
than  bear  the  ignominy 
of  possessing  it  under  their 
shackles."  Again,  on  the 
17th,  he  writes: — "I  am 
still  ready  to  accept  any 
part  of  them  that  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of 
my  present  efficient  min- 
isters;   but,   whilst  any 

and  of  those  that  deserted  to  the  minority  (on  j  ten  men  in  the  kingdom  will  stand  by  me,  I 
division  in  the  committee).  That  would  be  a  will  not  give  myself  up  to  bondage.  I  will 
rule  for  my  conduct  in  the  drawing-room  to-  rather  risk  my  crown  than  do  what  I  think 
morrow."  In  another  letter,  he  said: — "I  am  personally  disgraceful.  It  ia  impossible  this 
greatly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  Charles  j  nation  should  not  stand  by  me.  If  they  will 
Fox,  in  forcing  you  to  vote  with  him  last  not,  they  shall  have  another  king,  for  I  never 
tight          I  hope  you  will  let  him  know  that 
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you  arc  not  insensible  of  bis  conduct  towards 
yon."  The  king's  confidence  in  his  own  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  appears 
from  another  letter  of  June  26,  1774: — "I 
hope  the  crown  will  always  be  able,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  to  throw  out  a  Bill;  but 
I  shall  never  consent  to  use  any  expression 
which  tends  to  establish  that  at  no'  time  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  dissent  is  to  be  used." 

The  king  watched,  not  only  how  members 
spoke  and  voted,  or  whether  they  abstained 
from  voting,  but  even  if  they  were  silent  when 
he  had  expected  them  to  speak.  No  "whipper- 
in"  from  the  Treasury  could  have  been  more 
keen  or  full  of  expedients  in  influencing  the 
votes  of  members  in  critical  divisions.  He  was 
ready,  also,  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  opponents.  Hearing  that  Mr.  Fox  was 
going  to  Paris,  he  wrote  to  North,  on  November 
15,  1776:  —  "Bring  as  much  forward  as  yon 
can  before  the  recess,  as  real  business  is  never 
so  well  considered  as  when  the  attention  of  the 
House  is  not  token  up  with  noisy  declamation 


will  put  my  hand  to  what  will  make  me 
miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life."  On  the 
18th: — "Rather  than  be  shackled  by  those 
desperate  men  (if  the  nation  will  not  stand  by 
me),  I  will  rather  see  auy  form  of  the  govern- 
ment introduced  into  this  island,  and  lose  my 
crown,  rather  than  wear  it  as  a  disgrace." 

The  fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being 
removed,  the  sovereign  was  emboldened  to 
attempt  a  course  on  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise have  ventured.  The  tnoustrous  doctrines 
respecting  the  rights  of  kings,  which  the  Revo- 
lution was  supposed  to  have  destroyed,  were 
suddenly  revived.  Lord  Campbell  says  in  his 
"Chancellors"  (v.  245):— "The  divine  inde- 
feasible right  of  kings  became  the  favourite 
theme;  in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompati- 
bility with  the  parliamentary  title  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  The  clergy  ,  abandoning 
the  now  hopeless  cause  of  the  Pretender,  dis- 
played the  same  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover 
which  they  had  formerly  displayed  for  the 
House  of  Stuart.    The  pulpits  responded  with 


praises  of  the  new  king ;  of  his  domestic  vir- 
X>.t  without  many    affronts   and   much   uu-   tues ;  of  his  piety;   but  above  all,  of  his  duti- 
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ful  nttachment  to  the  English  Church.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  an  alliance 
between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than  any 
that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  respect  which  George 
the  Third  always  displayed  for  church  cere- 
monies was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  iudif- 
frrenec  of  his  immediate  predecessors;  and  the 
change  was  gratefully  noticed.  Under  their 
auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied, 
and  were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in 
the  administration  of  affairs.  This  reactionary 
movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the  personal 
character  of  George  the  Third;  for  he  being 
despotic  as  well  as  superstitious  was  equally 
anxious  to  extend  prerogative,  and  strengthen 
the  Church." 

Lord  Brougham  remarks: — "Of  a  narrow 
understanding,  which  no  culture  had  enlarged  ; 
of  an  obstinate  disposition,  which  no  education, 
perhaps,  could  have  humanized;  of  strong  feel- 
ings in  ordinary  things,  and  a  resolute  attach- 
ment to  all  his  own  opinions  and  predilections, 
George  III.  possessed  much  of  the  firmness  of 
purpose  which,  being  exhibited  by  men  of  con- 
tracted mind  without  any  discrimination,  and 
as  pertinaciously  when  they  are  in  the  wrong 
as  when  they  are  in  the  right,  lends  to  their 
characters  an  appearance  of  inflexible  con- 
aistency,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  greatness 
of  uiiud ;  and  not  seldom  received  aa  a  substi- 
tute for  honesty.  In  all  that,  related  to  his 
kingly  office  he  was  the  slave  of  deep-rooted 
selfishness;  and  no  feeling  of  a  kindly  nature 
eyer  was  allowed  access  to  his  bosom  whenever 
his  power  was  concerned,  either  in  its  main- 
tenance or  in  the  manner  of  exercising  it.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  a  man  of  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  few  princes  have  been  more  exemplary 
in  their  domestic  habit*,  or  in  the  offices  of 
private  friendship.  Hut  the  instant  that  his  pre- 
rogative was  concerned,  or  his  bigotry  interfered 
with,  or  his  will  thwarted,  the  most  unbending 
pride,  the  most  bitter  animosity,  the  most 
calculating  coldness  of  heart,  the  most  un- 
forgiving resentment,  took  possession  of  his 
win  le  breast,  and  swayed  it  by  turns.  The 
habits  of  friendship,  the  ties  of  blood,  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  the  rules  of  honesty,  were 
alike  forgotten ;  and  the  fury  of  the  tyrant, 
with  the  resources  of  a  cunning  which  mental 
alienation  is  supposed  to  whet,  were  ready  to 
circumvent  or  to  destroy  all  who  interposed  an 
obstacle  to  the  fierceness  of  unbridled  desire. 
His  conduct  throughout  the  American  War, 
and  towards  the  Irish  people,  has  often  been 
cited  as  dlus  rations  of  the  dark  side  of  his 


public  character,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest 
son,  whom  he  hated  with  a  hatred  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  the  opposition  of  a  sound  mind, 
might  seem  to  illustrate  the  shadier  part  of  his 
personal  disposition. 

"It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imairine 
that  George  the  Third's  ambition  was  confined 
within  the  range  of  his  abilities.  He  was  im- 
pressed with  a  lofty  feeling  of  his  prerogative, 
and  a  firm  determination  to  maintain,  and,  per- 
haps, extend  it.  At  all  events,  he  was  resolved 
not  to  be  a  mere  name  or  a  cipher  in  public 
affairs;  and,  whether  from  a  Bense  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  him  by  his  station,  or 
from  a  desire  to  enjoy  all  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges, he  certainly,  while  his  reason  remained 
entire,  but  especially  during  the  earlier  period 
of  his  reign,  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment more  than  any  prince  who  ever  sat  upon 
the  throne  of  this  country  since  our  monarchy 
was  distinctly  admitted  to  be  a  limited  one,  and 
its  executive  functions  were  distributed  among 

responsible  ministers          The  American  War, 

the  long  exclusion  of  the  F,ibi  ral  party,  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Catholic  question,  are 
all  sad  monuments  of  his  real  power.  Of  all 
his  resolutions  on  these  affairs,  the  desire  to 
retain  America  in  subjection  seems  to  have 
been  his  strongest  propensity :  during  the  whole 
contest  all  his  opinions,  feelings,  and  designs 
turned  upon  what  he  termed  the  'preservation 
of  the  empire.'  Nor  was  his  rooted  prejudice 
against  both  the  Whigs  and  the  French  uncon- 
nected with  the  part  they  took  in  behalf  of  the 
Colonies.  Rather  than  quit  his  hold  over  those 
provinces,  and  receive  the  Whigs  into  his  con- 
fidence, or  do  what  he  called  'submitting  to  be 
trampled  on  by  his  enemies,'  he  at  one  time 
threatened  to  abdicate;  and  they  who  knew 
him  were  well  aware  that  he  did  not  threaten 
without  a  fixed  resolution  to  act." 

Incapable  of  seeing  that  a  question  might 
have  two  sides,  he  was  deterred  from  executing 
his  own  will  by  no  doubts  whether,  after  all, 
his  opponents  might  not  be  right.  Whoever 
differed  from  him  was  a  villain.  Owing  to  the 
disorganization  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  the  crowd  of  Court  parasites  who 
would  have  voted  for  the  establishment  of 
Mahomctauism  at  the  royal  bidding,  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  free  people  of  the  great  English 
towns  had  no  direct  political  power,  George  was 
for  two  generations  much  more  like  an  absolute 
sovereign  than  many  a  potentate  who  has  borne 
that  name.  He  appointed  to  all  offices;  punished 
military  men  for  voting  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  dismissing  them  from 
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the  public  service ;  secured  triumphant  divisions 
by  open  threats  and  wholesale  bribery ;  insulted 
statesmen  of  whom  nature  had  made  bim  un- 
worthy to  be  the  valet;  and  had  the  presump- 
tion to  speak  of  Fox  in  terms  which  are  usually 
reserved  for  convicted  criminals,  because,  relying 
ou  the  warrant  of  intellect,  that  great  states- 
man denounced  with  passionate  eloquence  a 
government  which  was  clothing  the  nation  with 
imperishable  gnilt.  The  people  bore  tho  syste- 
matic wrong-doing  of  the  Crown  with  wonderful 
patience,  mainly  because  George  III.  was  so 
respectable.  He  neither  gamed  nor  drank.  If 
he  bribed  and  intimidated  unscrupulously,  he 
went  regularly  to  church.  If  to  buttress  Toryism 
he  squandered  a  civil  list  of  nearly  a  million 
among  his  partisans,  he  lived  in  such  a  homely 
fashion  as  to  Bet  his  Secretaries  of  State  down 
to  a  dinner  of  mutton  chops.  Sheltered  behind 
an  impenetrable  wall  of  orthodoxy,  good  inten- 
tions, and  stupidity,  he  contrived  to  commit 
unharmed  such  outrages  on  justice  and  constitu- 
tional practice  as  might  have  cost  a  less 
decorous  monarch  his  throne  or  his  head. 
But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
public  conduct  at  different  periods,  his  demeanour 
in  every  domestic  relation,  though  not  unex- 
ceptionable, was,  upon  the  whole,  respectable 
and  creditable  to  his  position.  The  defects  in 
his  education  were  never  supplied.  His  under- 
standing was  enlarged  neither  by  study,  nor 
travel,  nor  conversation :  of  letters  and  the  arts 
he  was  wholly  ignorant.  But  on  matters,  the 
discussion  of  which  does  not  require  much  cul- 
tivation of  mind,  such  as  administrative  and 
political  details,  he  generally  went  to  the  point; 
ami  according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  and 
information,  acquitted  himself  with  shrowdness. 

Apologists  and  panegyrists  have  not  been 
wanting  for  this  monarch ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  a  judgment  upon  his  public  con- 
duct ought  not  to  be  warped  by  a  false  issue 
respecting  his  private  life.  Plainness  of  dress 
and  living,  a  homeliness  of  manner,  easiness  of 
access,  and  the  many  curious  personal  features 
of  bis  daily  life  at  Windsor,  with  an  iuteuse 
and  unreasoning  hatred  of  the  French,  helped 
to  gain  for  him  among  the  unreflecting  such 
titles  as  the  "Patriot  King",  and  the  "Father 
of  his  people";  but  iu  all  regal  qualities  he 
was  absolutely  deficient,  and  his  shallowness 
and  dogmatism  would  have  produced  yet  more 
disastrous  consequences  had  his  official  capacity 
for  mischief  been  greater.  As  it  was,  the  hand 
on  the  dial  of  progress  was  arrested  for  half  a 
eentury;  and  much  of  the  legislation  of  recent 
has  had  to  be  directed  to  the  sweeping  away 


of  abuses  which  had  collected  in  the  days  when 
George  the  Third  was  king.  It  is  not  designed 
to  enter  at  length  into  the  dreary  particulars 
of  his  long  reigu,  but  only  to  exhibit  the  broader 
features  of  the  Kugland  which  then  appeared, 
and  the  more  prominent  events  which  influenced 
later  times.  Concerning  the  king  himself,  all 
that  need  be  added  here  is-  suitably  expressed 
by  Mr.  Thackeray  : — "  He  did  his  best;  he  worked 
according  to  his  lights;  what  virtue  he  knew, 
he  tried  to  practice ;  what  knowledge  he  could 
master,  he  strove  to  acquire.  He  was  for  ever 
drawing  maps,  for  example,  and  learned  geo- 
graphy with  no  small  care  and  industry.  He 
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knew  all  about  the  family  histories  and  genea- 
logies of  his  gentry;  and  pretty  histories  he 
must  have  known!  He  knew  tho  whole  'Army 
List;'  and  all  tho  facings,  and  the  exact  num- 
ber of  the  buttons,  and  all  the  tags  and  laces, 
and  the  cut  of  all  the  cocked  hats,  pigtails,  and 
gaiters  in  the  army.  Ho  knew  the  personnel  of 
the  Universities;  what  doctors  were  inclined  to 
8ociniani8m,  and  who  were  sound  Churchmen; 
he  knew  the  etiquettes  of  his  owu  and  his 
grandfather's  courts  to  a  nicety,  and  the  smallest 
particulars  regarding  the  routine  of  min- 
isters, secretaries,  embassies,  audiences;  the 
humblest  page  in  the  ante-room,  or  the  meanest 
helper  in  the  stables  or  kitchen.  These  parts 
of  the  royal  business  he  was  capable  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  he  learned.  But,  as  one  thinks  of  an 
office,  almost  divine,  performed  by  any  mortal 
man — of  any  single  being  pn-tcudiug  to  control 
the  thoughts,  to  direct  the  faith,  to  order  the 
implicit  obedience  of  brother  millions,  to  compel 
them  into  war  at  his  offence  or  quarrel;  to 
command, — 'In  this  way  yon  shall  trade;  in 
this  way  you  shall  think;  these  neighbours  shall 
i  be   your  allies  whom  you   shall   help ;  these 
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others  your  enemies  whom  you  shall  slay  at  my 
orders ;  in  this  way  you  shall  worship  God.' — 
who  can  wonder  that,  when  such  a  man  as 
George  took  such  an  office  on  himself,  punish- 
ment and  humiliation  should  fall  upon  people 
and  chief?" 

The  German  character  of  the  court  was 
strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  George  III. 
with  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mocklenburg- 
Strelitz,  in  September,  1761 ;  although  the 
king's  own  predilections  were  in  favour  of  one 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  sister  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  But  the  princess-dowager  and  Bute 
contrived  to  turn  him  aside  in  favour  of  the 
petty  German  principality. 

Secret  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  they  were  broken  off; 
and  Pitt's  proposal  to  declare  war  against  Spain 
being  rejected  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  resigned  the  seals  of  Secretary  of 
State  in  October,  1761,  and  received  a  pension 
of  three  thousand  pounds  and  a  barony  for  his 
wife.  In  the  following  January  the  war  was 
declared,  and  an  expedition  was  despatched 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  several  of  the  islands  were  captured. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  negotiations  for 
peace  were  renewed,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War 
was  ended  by  the  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  in 
February,  1763.  Great  Britain  acquired  the 
whole  of  the  French  provinces  in  North  Ame- 
rica; the  West  India  islands  of  Tobago,  Do- 
minica, St.  Vincent,  and  Granada  ;  and  Minorca 
in  exchange  for  Belle  Isle.  It  was  agreed  that 
England  and  France  should  withdraw  from  all 
interference  with  the  contest  in  Germany,  and 
that  Spain  should  give  up  the  old  points  in 
dispute  between  her  and  England.  In  the  latter 
i  country  the  financial  result  was  the  addition  of 
sixty  millions  to  the  national  debt,  which  stood 
at  the  close  of  the  war  at  the  sum  of  £  1 32,7 1 6,049, 
involving  the  annual  payment  of  more  than  five 
milliona  for  interest. 

"  Had  Pitt  remained  in  power,  it  is  probable 
that,  instead  of  concluding  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
he  would  have  profited  by  the  complete  success 
of  his  own  policy  to  strike  a  final  and  fatal 
brow  at  the  united  House  of  Bourbon.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  even  triumph 
and  success  may  be  unsafely  pushed ;  and  it 
was  better  perhaps  that  Bute  should  bring  a 
glorious  war  to  an  abrupt  and  undignified  ter- 
mination, than  that  a  minister  of  surpassing 
genius  and  patriotic  pride  should  stimulate  his 
country's  appetite   for  conquest   and    military  | 


I  fame.  The  despair,  too,  of  a  ureal  enemy  is 
formidable,  and  it  was  as  well  to  stop  short  of 
extreme  provocation.  England  might,  perhaps, 
at  that  time  have  retained  Belle  Isle  and  taken 
Minorca ;  kept  possession  of  the  Havannah, 
and  dissolved  the  Family  Compact.  By  such  a 
course  of  proceeding,  France  might  have  been 
insulted  and  Spain  injured,  but  no  permanent 
benefit  could  have  been  secured  to  the  haughty 
conqueror.  On  the  contrary,  the  internal 
resources  of  those  great  nations,  and  the  gallant 
spirit  of  their  people,  must  at  no  distant  day 
have  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  when 
England,  no  longer  possessed  of  her  Chatham 
to  direct  her  couusels  and  rally  her  powers, 
might  in  her  turn  have  experienced  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  affairs.  It  was  better  as  it  was. 
The  details  of  the  treaty  are  open  to  criticism; 
but  it  secured  to  this  country  everything  worth 
having,  or  that  she  was  likely  to  maintain. 

"A  general  pacification  followed.  Austria 
and  Prussia,  left  alone  on  the  battle-field  of 
Europe,  exhausted  by  seven  years  of  war, 
deserted  by  their  respective  allies,  and  finding 
that  neither  had  gained,  nor  was  likely  to  gain, 
any  advantage  over  the  other,  were  at  last  con- 
tent to  cease  from  strife.  The  terms  were  short 
and  simple.  Each  party  consented  to  withdraw 
within  ite  own  territory,  which  was  to  have  the 
same  limits  as  before  the  war.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  so  much  energy  and  ability  as  had 
been  displayed  on  this  great  theatre  ha  i  been 
merely  thrown  away;  or  even  if  the  mischief 
had  been  confined  to  the  blood  and  treasure 
actually  expended  in  the  conflict  But  pro- 
fusely as  these  were  lavished,  they  were  the  least 
in  the  amount  of  evil  inflicted  on  the  human 
race  by  this  desolating  strife.  All  the  nobler 
ends,  nay,  even  the  ordinary  purposes  of  civil 
government,  were  neglected  or  abandoned  in 
the  countries  where  this  glorious  game  of  war 
was  played;  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were 
ruined ;  in  many  districts  their  homes  were 
plundered,  dishonoured ,  and  destroyed ;  and 
themselves  left  to  perish;  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
trampled  down,  and  the  soil  itself  devastated. 
We  are  fain  to  hope  that  the  present  generation 
entertain  juster  views  than  the  world  lms 
hitherto  recognised;  and  that  religion  and  reason 
may  henceforth  find  themselves  adequately  re- 
inforced by  education  and  interest  in  averting, 
whenever  possible,  the  enormous  wickedness  and 
retributive  calamities  of  war."  (Massey:  History, 
i.  89.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  king  was  to  place  himself  above 
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interference  and  control;  and  iii  order  to  gratify  passions  of  the  mob.  Walpole  write*  on  tlifl 
this  passion  he  was  bent  on  securing  to  the  20th  of  June,  1762, — "The  new  administration 
court  the  uncontrolled  use  of  its  own  vast  in-  begins  tempestuously.  My  father  was  not  more 
tiuence,  under  the  sole  direction  of  his  private  abused  after  twenty  years  than  Lord  Bute  is 
favour.  For  his  instrument  in  accomplishing  after  twenty  days.  Weekly  papers  swarm,  and, 
this  purpose,  he  cherished  the  earl  of  Bute,  like  other  swarms  of  insect,*,  sting."  Bute's 
whom  he  valued  only  because  he  found  in  him  attempt  to  combat  the  opposition  of  the  press 
an  obsequious  servant,  ready  to  give  effect  to  with  its  own  weapons  only  added  fuel  to  the 
the  new  system;  and  within  five  weeks  from  the  fire.  The  "Monitor,"  the  warm  advocate  of 
commencement  of  his  reign,  Bute  was  planning  Pitt  and  his  measures,  contained  on  the  22nd 
how  to  make  a  place  for  himself  among  the  of  May  (two  days  before  Newcastle's  resignation ) 
ministers.  To  the  party  of  the  Court  he  brought  a  bitter  article  on  royal  favourites.  Bnte  cstab- 
no  strength  whatever.  He  had  neither  experience,  lished  the  "Briton,"  the  first  number  of  which 
nor  political  connexions,  nor  powerful  family  contained  a  reply  to  the  "  Monitor,"  and  this,  a« 
friendships,  nor  great  capacity;  and  owed  his  well  as  another  government  paper,  the  "Auditor," 
distinction  solely  to  the  royal  favour.  He  was 
inferior  to  George  the  Third,  even  in  those 
qualities  in  which  that  prince  was  most  deficient, 
and  while  the  latter  had  a  bljnd  hardihood  and 
self-relying  obstinacy  which  danger  could  not 
startle  and  which  the  dread  of  responsibility 
could  not  appal,  Bnte,  who  was  timid  by  nature, 
united  persistence  with  pusillanimity;  and.  as  a 
consequence,  had  the  habit  of  duplicity.  He 
was  ignorant  both  of  men  and  of  business; 
without  sagacity  or  courage;  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  express  adequately  his  unfitness  for  the 
conduct  of  a  party,  or  for  the  management  of 
the  foreign  relations  and  public  affairs  of  his  I 
country.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  from  | 
the  moment  George  III.  ascended  the  throne, 
Bute's  ambition  led  him  to  grasp  at  the  chief 
power,  but  he  began  cautiously,  and  his  plans 
were  assisted  by  the  old  and  treacherous  rivalry 
of  Newcastle  and  some  other  members  of  Pitt's 
administration.    Horace   Walpole    has  handeil 

down  a  bon-mot  of  a  lady  observer,  who  said  continued  weekly  to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  not 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  1760,  that  the  very  delicate  abuse  on  all  the  popular  party, 
great  question  was  whether  the  king  would  bum  The  "Briton"  produced  the  "North  Briton," 
in  his  chamber  Scotch-coal,  Newcastle-coal,  or  edited  by  Wilkes  and  Churchill,  which  attacked 
Pitt-coal;  and  he  adds  that  "a  bon-mot  very  the  court  party  with  quite  as  much  scurrility 
often  paints  truly  the  history  or  manners  of  the  |  as  distinguished  the  government  organs,  and 
times."  At  the  beginning  of  January  people  which  eventually  contributed  not  a  little  towards 
were  already  complaining  of  the  undue  partiality  ,  overthrowing  the  Bute  administration, 
shewn  to  Scotchmen.  On  the  12th  of  January,  Bute  seemed  intoxicated  with  his  power,  and, 
1761,  the  newspapers  advertise  "A  new  copper-  paying  little  attention  to  the  popular  complaints, 
plate  ballad  called  Boot-all;"  with  an  additional  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  injudicious  patronage 
announcement  of  "A  new  collection  of  Scotch  of  his  countrymen,  heaping  preferment  on  his 
collops,  screens,  curtains,"  &c.  After  Bute  bad  brother,  to  whom  he  gave,  in  1763,  the  highest 
become  prime-minister,  the  number  of  caricatures  offices  in  Scotland.  Bute's  patronage  of  his 
increased  amazingly,  and  the  mere  titles  of  the  brother  and  countrymen  is  satirized  in  a  cari- 
political  prints  issned  during  the  next  two  or  j  catnre  entitled  "The  Flying  Machine  from 
three  years  would  almost  till  a  volume.  A  large  Kdinburgh  in  one  day,  performed  by  Moggy 
proportion  of  them,  however,  are  ill-designed,  Mackensic  at  the  Thistle  and  Crown."  A 
and  still  worse  engraved;  and  some  of  them  northern  witch  is  conducting  the  Scottish  adven- 
are  revolting  by  their  gross  indecency.  Yet  turers  to  the  land  of  promotion,  on  a  monstrous 
they  answered  their  puipose  in   Ultlauiiug  die    btooui-tick.     Other   caricatures    represent  the 
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ei^ht  roads  from  the  north  crowded  with  ragged  getber,    and    Fox's    system   of  parliamentary 

S  ot*,  deserting  their  bleak  and  barren  moun-  management  comprised  both  rewards  and  punish- 

taiim  for  the  milder  climes  of  the  South;  while  inents.    The  former  had  been  lavishly  bestowed; 

in  others  ship-loads  sought  the  land  of  promise  the  latter  were  inflicted  upon  an  equal  scale  of 

by  Bea.    Even  the  post  from  the  north-country  magnitude.    Every  placeman  who   had  voted 

was  suspected   of  bringing  its   share   of  the  against  the  peace  was  dismissed;   a  rigorous 

noxious  importation;  and  one  of  the  caricatures  proceeding  in  an  age  when  official  and  party 

of  a  somewhat  later  period  repre.enta  a  Scotch-  discipline   was   by   no  means  strict.    Still,  if 

man  dispatched  to  London  under  cover  of  a  punishment  had  been  confined  to  delinquency 

franked  envelope.  of  this  description,   the  minister  might  have 

Pitt's  old  rival,  Henry  Fox,  was  the  minister  justified   his  conduct  by  the  authority  of  Sir 


who  enjoyed  chiefly  the  confidence  of  the  fav- 
ourite, ami  who  promoted  his  measures  with 
the  greatest  zeal,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 


Robert  Walpole.  Even  the  dismissal  of  New- 
castle,  Rockingham,  and  others  from  the  lieu- 
tenancies of  their   respective   counties,  might 


shared  largely  in  his  unpopularity.  His  name  have  found  some  semblance  of  a  precedent  in 
became  as  closely  identified  with  the  Bute 
administration  as  it  had  formerly  been  with 
that  of  Newcastle.  This  state-man  seems  to 
have  lwcn  equally  remarkable  for  the  looseness 
of  his  private  morals,  and  the  dishonesty  of  his 
public  conduct;  and,  during  the  long  period  he 
held  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  he  became  extravagantly  rich  out  of  the 
plunder  of  the  public  money.  In  1769,  the 
petition  of  the  city  of  London  for  the  redress 
of  public  grievances  adverted  especially  to  his 
defalcations,  and  stigmatized  him  as  "the  public 
defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions;"  an  expression 
which  was  long  attached  to  his  memory.  In  one 
of  the  caricatures  which  appeared  before  New- 
castle's resignation,  entitled  "The  State  Nursery," 
where  the  Bute  ministry  are  occupied  in  chil- 
dren's panics.  Fox,  as  the  whipper-in  of  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  Commons,  is  mounted 
on  the  back  of  Bute;  and  he  is  repeatedly 
represented  with  a  fox's  head  and  tail  in  the 
various  squibs  of  the  day. 

In  1761,  on  the  question  of  the  preliminaries 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  resolved  to 
attempt  a  systematic  corruption  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Fox,  as  the  new  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  set  to  work  to  fabricate 
a  majority  in  the  coarsest  though  the  most 
effectual  mode.  Retaining  his  lucrative  place 
of  paymaster  and  declining  the  more  dignified 
post  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  Grenville,  in 
rage  and  mortification,  had  been  unceremoniously 
forced  to  give  up,  he  commenced  a  system  of 
wholesale  bribery.  Members  of  Parliament  were 
invited  to  his  office.  There,  under  the  dis- 
pensation of  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  to  the 
Treasury,  votes  were  purchased  for  cash;  the 
lowest  price  being  two  hundred  pounds.  To  !  annul  the  patents  of  the  last  reign,  had  be  not 
such  an  extent  was  this  traffic  carried,  that  been  stopped  by  the  warning  of  the  law  officers, 
the  payment*  of  the  royal  household  were  stopped  The  official  downfall  of  Bute  was  as  sudden 
for  want  of  funds.  and  as  rapid  as  bis  rise  had  been,  for  in  April, 

UuL<ery  and   intimidation   commonly  go  to-  '  1763,  announcement  was   made   that  he  had 


"overthrow  of  thk  root." 

the  intemperate  conduct  of  the  great  Whig 
statesman  when  enraged  at  the  factions  oppo- 
sition which  his  Excise  scheme  had  encountered. 
But  it  was  enough  to  involve  a  man  in  this 
latter  proscription  that  his  relation  or  his  patron 
had  given  cause  of  offence.  The  vengeance  of 
the  court  conld  condescend  upon  the  humblest 
victims;  and  excisemen  and  tide-waiters  were 
deprived  of  their  bread  because  they  had  pro- 
cured their  appointments  through  the  interest 
of  some  member  of  Parliament  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  preliminary  treaty.  To  these 
proceedings.  Fox  had  the  baseness  and  cruelty 
to  lend  himself;  nor  was  his  mercenary  zeal 
for  persecution  restrained  except  by  tbe  limits 
of  the  law  itself.    He  would  bare  gone  on  to 
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resigned  his  public  employments,  and  that 
George  Grenville  had  been  called  to  succeed 
him;  but  Bute  continued  to  exert  what  was 
well  known  by  the  phrase  "secret  influence." 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  he  was  terrified  at 
the  degree  of  popular  hatred  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself,  and  thought  that  he  should 
escape  it  by  giving  up  his  place.  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 
a  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  royal 
prerogative  to  an  undue  position  in  regard  to 
the  constitution,  and  that  no  means  wcro  left 
untried  to  secure  success;  the  experiment  was 
a  dangerous  one,  and  it  failed;  and  Bute  is 
said  to  have  confessed  that  he  was  terror-stricken 
at  the  perils  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  that  he  was  afraid  of  involving  the  king 
in  his  own  fate.  Fox  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
as  Lord  Holland;  retaining  his  sinecure  office 
of  paymaster,  with  its  vast  emoluments. 

The  ridicule  and  opprobrium  which  covered 
the  Bute  administration  were  largely  excited  by 
the  attacks  of  John  Wilkes,  member  for  Ayles- 
bnry.  With  the  assistance  of  Charles  Churchill, 
a  renegade  parson  of  great  abilities  and  of 
greater  profligacy,  Wilkes  issued  his  "North 
Briton;"  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in 
June,  1762.  For  coarse  and  scurrilous  per- 
sonality and  abuse  this  production  stands  un- 
rivalled among  party  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
but  it  answered  the  ends  of  the  unprincipled  de- 
magogue; and  when  the  notorious  "Number  15' 
appeared  in  April,  1763,  with  a  severe  criticism 
npon  the  king's  speech  and  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  public  conduct  of  I  Jute,  the  government,  st  ung 
by  its  virus,  were  indiscreet  enough  to  commence  a 
prosecution,  which  not  only  gave  to  Wilkes  the 
renown  he  coveted,  but  which  incidentally  raised 
an  important  constitutional  question.  A  "Gen- 
eral Warrant"  was  issued  on  the  thirtieth  of 
April  against  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  paper,  all  of  whom  were  arrested.  Wilkes 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  sued  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  when  this  was  argned 
he  obtained  his  discharge;  the  chief-justice  ruling 
that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  protected  Wilkes 
from  arrest.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
test of  seven  years' duration.  "Number  45"  was 
voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  "a  false, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,"  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
Its  author  was  expelled  the  House  in  January, 
1764.  Wilkes  had  raised  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  General  Warrants  in  actions  against 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  who  had  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and  against 


the  under-sheriff,  obtaining  damages  for  one 
thousand  pounds.  In  his  summing  up,  Camden 
said, — "There  is  no  authority  in  our  law-books 
that  mentions  this  kind  of  warrant,  but  in  ex- 
press terms  condemns  this.  Upon  the  maturest 
consideration  I  am  bold  to  say  this  warrant  is 
illegal."  If  a  superior  jurisdiction  should  declare 
my  opinion  erroneous,  I  submit,  as  will  become 
me,  and  kiss  the  rod;  but  I  must  say  I  shall 
always  consider  it  as  a  rod  of  iron  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Lord  Mansfield  subsequently  confirmed  this 
ruling  and  the  verdict  when  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions was  tendered ;  and  the  legality  of 
General  Warrants  was  keenly  debated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  ministers  secured  a 
majority  of  only  fourteen.  Some  of  their  ordi- 
nary supporters  voted  against  them,  and  the 
king  instantly  resorted  to  his  usual  practice. 
General  Conway  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  a  similar  mode  of 
displaying  the  royal  resentment  was  a  lopted 
towards  other  members  of  Parliament  holding 
military  and  civil  offices,  for  having  presumed 
to  vote  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes.  The 
court  carried  this  method  of  intimidation  to 
snch  excess,  that  a  writer  in  the  "  Royal  Maga- 
zine," in  February,  1766,  stated  that  "a curious 
gentleman"  had  made  a  calculation  that  since 
Legge  had  been  thus  dismissed  in  May,  1761, 
there  had  been  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and 
twenty-three  changes  of  places  through  ministerial 
influence.  Wilkes  was  then  prosecuted  by  the 
attorney-general  in  the  King's  Bench,  for  libel, 
was  found  guilty,  and  was  outlawed  in  November, 
1764,  for  failing  to  appear  to  receive  sentence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Growth  of  the  American  Colonies.  Old  grievances. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  restricted.  Ill- 
government  and  injustice.  Proposals  to  tax 
America.  The  Stamp  Act.  The  Case  between 
England  and  the  Colonies.  How  tJie  measure 
was  viewed  in  America:  Incipient  resistance. 
Suggested  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Pitt's  speech 
in  favour  of  repeal.  Declarator!/  Act.  Cabinet 
changes.  Wilkes  returns  and  is  again  prosecuted. 

a.d.  1763—1769. 
The  various  colonies  planted  by  the  English 
in  North  America  had  become  great  and  prosper- 
ous, and  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne 
they  contained  a  population  of  more  than  two 
millions  of  people,  who  cherished  the  traditions 
of  freedom  handed  down  through  five  generations. 
The  first  settlers  were  partly  adventurers,  but 
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principally  fugitives  from  the  tyranny  which 
oppressed  their  native  land.  They  came  out, 
it  is  true,  under  the  sanction  of  charters;  but 
it  was  not  by  virtue  of  empty  title-deeds  that 
they  conquered  the  savage  wilderness;  it  was 
by  their  own  courage  ami  self-relianco  that  they 
possessed  the  land  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
great  and  enduring  empire.  Had  they  depended 
on  the  fostering  caro  and  protection  of  the 
mother-country,  the  North  American  colonies 
must  soon  have  perished;  it  was  only,  indeed, 
when  they  were  in  a  condition  to  minister  to 
her  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride,  that  England 
bestowed  much  attention  on  her  hardy  offspring. 
Adam  Smith,  whose  high  authority  has  been 
so  often  quoted  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  to  tax  the  colonies,  has  yet  shown,  in 
tracing  the  political  history  of  these  institutions, 
that  England  is  not  entitled  to  the  merit  either 
of  founding  thorn  or  of  aiding  their  prosperity; 
and  has  marked  with  just  reprobation  the 
selfish  and  sordid  spirit  which  throughout  char- 
acterised the  conduct  of  England  towards  her  de- 
pendencies:— "The  English  Puritans,  restrained 
at  home,  fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and 
established  there  the  four  Governments  of  New 
England.  The  English  Catholics,  treated  with 
much  greater  injustice,  established  that  of 
Maryland,  the  Quakers  that  of  Pennsylvania. 
Upon  all  these  different  occasions,  it  was 
not  the  wisdom  and  policy,  l>ut  the  disorder 
and  injustice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America.  When 
those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and  had 
become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  mother-country,  the  first  regulations 
which  she  made  with  regard  to  them  had  always 
in  view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of 
their  commerce;  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own,  at  their  expense;  and,  con- 
sequently, rather  to  damp  and  discourage  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  course  of  their 
prosperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercised,  consist*  one  of 
the  most  essential  differences  in  the  policy  of 
the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to 
their  colonies.  The  best  of  them  all,  that  of 
England,  is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and 
oppressive  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest.  In 
what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of  Europe 
contributed  either  to  the  first  establishment  or 
to  the  preseut  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of 
America?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only,  it 
contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  virum  mater! 
It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were  capable 
of  achieving  such  great  actions,  and  of  laying 
the  foundation  of  so  great  an  empire;  ami  there  . 


is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which  the 
policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever  actually 
and  in  fact  formed  such  men."  ("Wealth  of 
Nations,"  book  iv.  ch.  7.) 

Their  fathers  had  left  Old  England  chiefly 
from  a  desire  to  found  a  New  England  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  denied  to  them  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Under  the  anomalous  patents  and 
charters  granted  to  the  early  settlers,  the  gov- 
ernor of  each  State  was  appoiuted  by  the 
crown,  but  each  had  its  own  Assembly,  or  Par- 
liament, the  members  of  which  were  elected  by 
the  people:  shrewd  and  patriotic  men,  trained  in 
a  rough  school,  but  equal  to  the  settlement  of 
important  questions  of  public  policy  and  of 
local  administration.  The  energy  and  freedom 
of  their  discussions  called  forth  the  6trong 
sense,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  love  of  liberty 
which  are  always  fostered,  more  or  less,  by 
representative  institutions.  There  had  been  fre- 
quent complaints  on  the  part  of  the  colonists 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  mother-country, 
and  these  had  been  renewed  after  the  Peace  of 
1768,  when  the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  contra- 
band trade  between  the  American  and  the 
Spanish  colonies  had  created  intense  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  was  an  age  of  excessive  legislative  inter- 
ference in  all  things,  small  as  well  as  great; 
when  orders,  and  restrictions,  and  monopolies, 
and  taxes  of  all  descriptions  vexed  and  hampered 
the  spirit  of  commerce.  The  gain  of  English 
merchants  was  regarded  as  the  supreme  advan- 
tage to  be  secured  by  colonial  possessions.  The 
colonists  were  to  be  treated  as  a  family  of 
children,  to  be  ruled  and  kept  in  order  by  a 
pati  rnal  government  which  professed  to  know 
what  was  best.  Offices  were  created  for  the 
parasites  of  the  court  or  for  the  poor  depend- 
ents of  the  minister  of  the  day.  Acta  of  Par- 
liament were  passed  aud  Orders  in  Council 
were  issued  for  the  regulation  of  affairs,  and 
especially  regardiug  the  trade  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother-country.  This  had  always 
been  opposed  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
freedom  and  of  true  material  prosperity.  The 
colonists  could  not  export  the  chief  products  of 
their  industry;  neither  Bngar,  nor  tobacco, 
cotton,  wool,  iudigo,  ginger,  woods  for  dyes, 
molasses,  rice  (with  some  few  exceptions),  skins 
ore,  pitch,  turpentine,  timber,  raw  silk,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  to  any  place  but  to 
Great  Britain;  not  even  to  Ireland.  No  foreign 
ship  might  enter  a  colonial  harbour.  Salt 
might  be  imported  from  any  place,  and  wines 
might  be  brought  from  Madeira  or  the  Azores, 
but  they  had  to  pay  a  duty  in  American  porti 
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for  the  British  Exchequer.  In  all  other 
respects,  Great  Britain  was  not  only  the  sole 
market  for  the  disposal  of  American  products, 
but  the  only  store-house  for  its  supplies.  The 
colonists  abounded  in  pasturage,  but  lest  they 
should  multiply  their  flocks  and  weave  their 
own  cloth  they  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
wool,  or  any  manufacture  of  which  wool  formed 
a  part,  from  one  province  to  another.  An 
English  sailor,  arriving  in  one  of  their  har- 
bours, and  finding  himself  in  want  of  clothes, 
might  not  purchase  more  than  forty  shillings' 
worth  of  woollens.  To  print  the  Bible  in  Ame- 
rica was  forbidden,  in  order  to  foster  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  printers.  The  country 
was  the  natural  home  of  the  beaver;  but,  to 
restrict  the  manufacture  of  hats,  no  man  in  the 
plantations  could  be  a  hatter  or  could  work  at 
the  trade  as  a  journeyman  unless  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and 
no  hatter  might  employ  more  than  two  appren- 
tices, or  allow  a  negro  to  assist.  No  American 
hat  might  be  sent  from  one  plantation  to  another, 
nor  be  loaded  upon  any  horse,  or  cart,  or  car- 
riage for  conveyance.  Iron  ore,  wood,  and  coal 
abounded,  but  mills,  furnaces,  forges,  and  tilt 


were  prohibited  as  "nuisances."  A 
duty  was  to  be  collected  on  foreign  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, indigo,  coffee,  and  Madeira-wine,  imported 
direct  into  any  of  the  American  plantations; 
and  on  Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines,  Eastern 
silks  and  calicoes,  foreign  linen,  and  French 
lawn,  thongh  imported  through  England;  and 
on  colonial  coffee  shipped  from  one  plantation  to 
another.  These  laws  were  enforced,  not  by  the  civil 
officers  only,  but  by  naval  and  military  officers, 
irresponsible  to  the  civil  power  in  the  colonies. 
The  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  alleged  breaches 
of  the  revenue  laws  were  decided  in  the 
Admiralty  court,  without  the  interposition  of 
a  jury,  by  a  single  judge,  whose  emoluments 
arose  from  a  share  in  the  fines  and  confisca- 
tions. In  South  Carolina,  the  profits  of  the 
place  of  provost-marshal  were  enjoyed  under  a 
patent  as  a  sinecure  by  a  resident  in  England, 
whose  deputy  had  the  monopoly  of  serving 
processes  throughout  the  province,  and  yet  wan 
only  bound  to  attend  courts  held  at  Charles- 
ton. General  Huske,  writing  in  1758,  said:  — 
"As  to  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  America, 
most  of  the  places  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
have  been  filled  with  broken  members  of  Par- 
liament, of  bad,  if  any,  principles ;  valets-de- 
chambre,  electioneering  scoundrels,  and  even 
livery  servants." 

The  emigrants  to  the  upland  glades  of  North- 
Carolina,  though   occupying   rich   lands,  had 


little  coin  or  currency  ;  yet  ns  the  revenue  of 
the  province  was  raised  by  a  poll-tax,  the 
poorest  labourer  among  them  had  to  contribute 
towards  it  as  much  as  the  richest  merchant. 
The  sheriffs  grew  insolent  and  arbitrary ;  often 
distraining  even  quadruple  the  value  of  the 
tax,  and  avoiding  the  owner,  till  it  was  too  late 
for  him  to  redeem  his  property.  All  this  was 
the  more  hateful,  as  a  part  of  the  amount  was 
expended  by  the  governor  in  building  a  co6tly 
palace;  and  a  part  was  notoriously  embezzled. 
The  collecting  officers  and  others,  encouraged 
by  the  imperious  example  of  Fauning,  who 
loaded  the  titles  to  estates  with  doubts,  and 
charged  illegal  fees  for  recording  new  deeds, 
continued  their  extortions;  sure  of  support  from 
the  whole  hierarchy  of  men  in  place.  Juries 
were  packed;  and  the  cost  of  suits -at -law 
(under  any  circumstances  exorbitant)  was 
enhanced  to  an  unprecedented  extent  by  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  county  court  to  the 
remote  superior  court ;  where  a  farmer  of  small 
means  would  be  ruined  by  the  expense  of 
attendance  with  his  witnesses.  "We  tell  yon  in 
the  anguish  of  our  souls,"  said  they  to  the 
governor,  "  we  cannot,  dare  not,  go  to  law  with 
our  powerful  antagonists ;  that  step,  whenever 
taken,  will  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  ourselves 
and  families."  Besides,  the  chief  justice  wh*  a 
profligate  time-server,  raised  to  the  bench  as  a 
convenient  reward  for  his  unscrupulous  services 
to  the  administration,  and  ever  ready  to  use 
his  place  as  a  screen  for  the  dishonest  profits 
of  men  in  office,  and  as  the  instrument  of  poli- 
tical power.  Never  yet  bad  the  tribunal  of 
justice  been  so  mocked. 

These  were  the  outgrowths  of  a  system  which 
made  government  subordinate  V<  the  gains  of 
patronage;  and  which  was  already  producing  its 
natural  results. 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  a  proposal 
had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  tax- 
ing the  Colonies;  which,  as  the  Americans  were 
totally  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  was  simply 
a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  without 
even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This 
scheme  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate 
man  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  and 
the  suggestion  being  generally  deemed  imprac- 
ticable, it  fell  to  the  ground.  But  what  was 
deemed  by  the  government  of  George  the  Se- 
cond to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  arbitrary 
power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government 
of  George  the  Third.  For  the  new  king  having 
the  most  exalted  notion  of  his  own  authority, 
and  being  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
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ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax 
the  Americans  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy.  When,  there- 
fore, the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his 
cordial  acquiescence;  and  wheu  the  Americans 
showed  their  intention  of  resisting  this  imposi- 
tion he  was  only  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their 
unruly  will.  Nor  need  any  be  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  angry  feelings  broke 
out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the 
despotic  principles  which  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Revolution  were  now  revived  at  the 
Kntrlish  Court;  and  looking,  on  the  other  haud, 
at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the 
two  parties ;  and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to 
what  form  the  contest  would  take,  and  towards 
which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  iucliue. 

A  bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  on 
March  10,  17C4,  to  tax  the  Americans,  and  so 
complete  had  been  the  change  in  political 
affairs  that  not  the  least  difficulty  was  found  in 
passing  a  measure  which  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose. 
Formerly,  such  a  proposal  would  certainly  have 
been  rejected ;  now,  the  most  powerful  parties 
were  united  in  the  favour.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  clergy ;  whom  the  king  on  every 
occasion  courted  in  a  manner  to  which  they 
had  been  unaccustomed  since  the  death  of 
Anne.  lie  was  therefore  sure  of  their  support, 
and  they  zealously  aided  him  in  every  attempt 
to  oppress  the  colonies.  The  correspondence  of 
that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in 
1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox,— "The  Tories  do 
universally  think  their  power  and  consequence 
involved  in  the  success  of  this  American  busi- 
ness. The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it; 
and  what  the  Tories  are  when  embodied  and 
unitod  with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and 
animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows  better 
than  yourself."  The  aristocracy  (a  few  lead- 
ing Whigs  alone  excepted)  were  on  the  6ame 
side,  and  looked  to  the  taxation  of  America  as 
a  means  of  lessening  their  own  contributions. 
As  to  George  the  Third,  his  sentiments  were 
notorious ;  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  hav- 
ing yet  recovered  from  the  loss  of  power  con- 
sequent on  the  death  of  George  the  Second, 
there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the 
cabinet,  it  being  well  known  that  the  throne 
was  occupied  by  a  prince  whose  first  object  was 
to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  him- 
self, and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable, 
called  into  office  such  weak  and  flexible  men  as 


would  yield  uuhesitatitig  submission  to  his 
wishes. 

It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  king  himself  suggested 
tho  taxation  of  America;  to  which  Grenville  at 
first  objected.  This  may  have  been  merely  a 
rumour,  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  every- 
thing known  of  the  character  of  George  the 
Third ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is 
certain  that  he  over-persuaded  Lord  North  to 
engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and 
induced  that  minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 

The  series  of  resolutions  moved  by  Mr. 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  March, 

1764,  included  a  proposal  to  charge  certain 
Stamp  Duties  in  America  "towards  defrayitig 
the  necessary  expenses  of  defending,  protecting, 
and  securing  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions" there.  This  was  postponed  until  the 
following  Session  in  order  that  further  informa- 
tion might  be  obtained.  On  the  sixth  of 
February,  1765,  Mr.  Grenville  introduced  fifty- 
five  resolutions,  which  were  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  Stamp  Act.  The  various  colonies  had 
in  the  meantime  sent  over  representatives 
to  present  memorials  to  Parliament  and  to  see 
individual  members  privately  ;  and  among  these 
agents  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  magnitude  of  the  question  seems  not  at 
first  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  in  this 
country,  and  the  opposition,  though  brisk, 
was  not  very  strong.  The  measure  was,  never- 
theless, felt  by  many  to  be  neither  constitutional 
nor  politic;  for  it  was  tho  taxing  of  a  people  who 
were  not  represented  in  Parliament,  unless  (as 
was  suggested  by  one  member)  North  America 
was  considered,  by  a  sort  of  constitutional 
fiction,  as  formiug  parcel  of  the  manor  of 
Greenwich,  in  Kent  Even  Pitt  was  not  pre- 
sent at  these  debates,  nor  during  the  following 
Session,  when  the  Stamp  Bill  became  lsw. 
There  was  but  one  division  during  its  progress, 
and  then  the  minority  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  forty.  Two  or  three  members  spoke 
against  it,  but  the  only  speech  that  has  been 
preserved  is  one  given  in  a  debate,  in  April 

1765,  when  Charles  Townscnd,  insisting  upon 
the  advantages  derived  by  the   colonics  from 

their  connexion  with  Englaud,   asked,  "Will 

these  American  children,  planted  by  our  care, 
nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  to  a  degree  of 
strength  aud  opulence,  and  protected  by  our 
arms,  grudge  to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve 
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as  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  we 
lie?"  He  was  instantly  met  with  a  reply  from 
Colonel  Isaac  Barrc,  the  companion  and  friend 
of  Wolfe,  in  sentences  which  became  house- 
hold words,  throughout  New  England.  '"They 
planted  by  your  care!'  No!  your  oppressions 
planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your 
tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated,  unhospitable 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

country;  where  they  exposed  themselves  to 
almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable   and  yet,  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  true  English  liberty,  they  met  all 
hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those 
they  suffered  in  their  own  country  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  have  been  their 
friends.  'They  nourished  up  by  your  indul- 
gence!' They  grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  As 
you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was 
soon  exercised  in  tending  persons  to  rule  them 
in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  per- 
haps, the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  mem- 
bers of  this  IIouBe,  sent  to  spy  out  their  liber- 
ties, to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey 
upon  them  ;  men  whose  behaviour  on  many 
occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  these  sons  of 
liberty  to  recoil  within  them;  men  promoted  to 
the  highest  seats  of  justice,  some  who,  to  my 
knowledge,  were  glail,  by  going  to  a  foreign 
country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  'They  protected 
by  your  arms  !'  They  have  nobly  taken  up 
arms  in  your  defence;  have  exerted  a  valour 
amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry, 
for  the  defence  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded 


all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And 
believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told  you 
so! — the  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated 
that  people  at  first  will  accompany  them  still. 

  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal 

as  any  subjects  the  king  has;  but  a  people 
jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate 
them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  protests  ami  opposi- 
tion raised  on  behalf  of  the  colonists,  the  Act 
passed  both  Houses,  being  adopted  by  the  Lords 
without  a  debate  or  a  division  ;  and  it  received 
the  royal  assent  on  March  the  twenty-second. 
It  was  to  come  into  operation  on  the  first  of 
November.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  reached 
America,  a  determination  not  to  submit  was 
almost  universally  manifested.  The  various 
State  Assemblies  solemnly  protested  against  the 
measure.  Even  the  aristocratic  Virginians,' 
among  whom  monarchical  principles  were  deeply 
rooted,  were  the  first  to  demand  that  the  Stat- 
ute should  be  repealed ;  and  this  bold  example 
was  speedily  followed.  So  bold  an  altitude  was 
taken  that  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  the 
representatives  of  royalty  in  other  provinces, 
interfered,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
colonial  legislatures  were  dissolved;  but  great 
meetings  were  held,  and  delegates  appointed  to 
meet  in  New  York  for  conference.  Nine  Assem- 
blies were  represented,  and  the  sittings  con- 
tinued for  three  weeks.  Resolutions  were  passed 
affirming  the  right  of  every  British  subject  to 
be  taxed  only  by  his  own  consent  through  his 
representatives. 

Popular  resentment  was  first  exhibited  against 
tin  6e  who  had  accepted  the  post  of  distributors 
of  stamps;  and  so  strong  was  this  that  in  Bog- 
ton  ami  elsewhere  these  officials  were  burned  in 
effigy  and  were  so  beset  and  terrified  as  to  be 
compelled  to  resign  their  obnoxious  functions. 
When  the  vessels  arrived  with  the  stamps  they 
were  in  some  cas  s  seized  and  destroyed  as 
soon  as  they  were  landed;  and  in  other  cases 
none  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  to 
receive  them,  even  for  a  short  time.  The 
temper  of  the  colonists  was  shown  by  a  resolve 
to  wear  no  English  manufactured  cloth,  and  to 
abstain  from  eating  lamb,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  growth  of  native  wool. 

The  colonists  viewed  the  Sump  Aci  with  the 
greater  alarm,  because  they  regarded  it  as  only 
the  first  of  a  series  of  taxes  to  be  imposed 
u|K>n  them  by  the  mother  country;  and  they 
persistently  denied  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  tax  them  without  representation. 
This  formed  the  real  battle-field  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  question  was  fought  with  great 
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determination.  When  Pitt  emerged  from  a  [ 
year's  seclusion  and  silence  early  in  1766,  he  j 
announced  himself  as  going  to  the  fullest  extent  I 
with  the  colonists  in  denying  the  right  of  the  ] 
British  Legislature  to  impose  taxes  without 
representation,  and  he  scouted  the  idea  that 
they  were  virtually  represented,  designating  this 
idea  as  "the  most  contemptible  that  ever  entered 
into  the  head  of  a  man:  it  does  not  deserve  a 
serious  reputation.  The  Commons  of  America, 
represented  in  their  several  Assemblies,  have 
ever  been  in  possession  of  the  exercise  of  this, 
their  constitutional  right  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money.  They  would  have  been  slaves 
if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it."  Grenville,  no  longer 
minister,  replied  to  Pitt,  and  defended  the  Stamp 
Act,  asserting, — "Protection  and  obedience  are 
reciprocal.  Great  Britain  protects  America: 
America  is  bound  to  yield  obedience...  The 
nation  has  run  itself  into  an  immense  debt  to 
give  them  their  protection;  and  now  they  are 
called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  sum  towards 
the  public  expense,  they  renounce  your  authority, 
insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might 
almost  say,  into  open  rebellion.  The  seditious 
spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  it*  birth  to  the 
factions  in  this  House." 

When  Grenville  had  finished,  there  were  loud 
cries  for  Pitt,  and  as  an  exceptional  act  he 
was  allowed  to  speak  a  second  time.  He  dealt 
with  his  usual  force  and  skill  with  the  various 
points  which  had  been  advanced,  and  concluded 
by  expressing  an  opinion  "that  the  Stamp  Act 
be  repealed;  absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately. 
That  the  reason  for  the  repeal  be  assigned; 
because  it  was  founded  on  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple. At  the  same  time,  let  the  sovereign 
authority  of  this  country  over  the  colonies  be 
asserted  in  so  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised, 
and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legis- 
lation whatsoever;  that  we  may  bind  their  trade, 
confine  their  manufactures,  and  exercise  every 
power,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 

This  was  a  point  on  which  Pitt  had  strongly 
insisted  in  his  former  speech: — "I  assert  the 
authority  of  this  kingdom  over  the  colonies  to 
be  sovereign  and  supreme,  in  every  circum- 
stance of  government  and  legislation  whatso- 
ever;" and  he  asserted  this  sentiment  again  and 
again  during  the  struggle,  but  coupled  with  it 
the  proposition  that  England  had  no  right  to 
tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent,  in  which, 
however,  he  was  sustained  only  by  one  leading 
man. — Lord  Camden,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas. 

Pitt's  speech  decided  the  wavering  policy  of 


the  administration.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act,  after 
tho  highest  authority  in  the  empire  had  pro- 
nounced it  illegal  and  the  resistance  of  the 
Americans  righteous  and  commendable.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  two  Bills, 
— one  to  affirm  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  Great  Britain,  the  other  to  repeal  the  ob- 
noxious impost.  But  before  adopting  a  mea- 
sure of  such  grave  importance  to  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  the  empire,  as  the  surrender 
of  a  Statute  which  had  been  advisedly  enacted, 
because  of  the  opposition  of  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned, it  was  deemed  expedient  to  give  time 
for  the  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  to  institute  a  Parliamentary  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  which  could  be  alleged  against 
it.  Numerous  petitions  against  the  Stamp  Act 
were  presented  during  the  early  months  of  1766, 
and  the  various  agents  of  the  colonies  employed 
themselves  in  every  likely  quarter  to  procure 
its  immediate  repeal.  In  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  house  the  Commons  were  closely  occupied 
during  three  weeks  in  examining  witnesses  and 
papers.  In  answer  to  the  question,  —  "What 
was  the  temper  of  America  towards  Great 
Britain  I  efore  the  year  1763?"  Franklin  replied, 
— "The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  will- 
ingly to  the  government  of  the  crown,  and  paid 
in  all  their  courts  obedience  to  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in 
forts,  citadels,  garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.  They  were  governed  by 
this  country  at  an  expense  of  only  a  little  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread. 
They  had  not  only  a  respect,  but  an  affection, 
for  Great  Britain;  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and 
its  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions, 
that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives 
of  Great  Britain  were  always  treated  with  par- 
ticular regard.  To  be  an  Old-England  man 
was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and 
gave  a  kind  of  rank  amongst  us."  To  the 
question,  whether  he  thought  the  people  of 
America  would  submit  to  pay  the  Stamp  duty 
if  it  was  moderated,  Franklin  answered,-- 
"No;   never:    unless   compelled   by   force  of 


When  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  papers 
was  concluded,  it  was  resolved  in  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  but  to  accompany  this  with  a  de- 
claration of  its  rightfulness  and  legality,  so  as 
to  save  the  honour  of  the  home  government. 
A  Declaratory  Bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced 
and  passed  through  the  Commons,  but  it 
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opposed  in  the  Lords  by  Camden.  He  argued 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to  enact  such 
•  law  as  the  one  proposed  to  be  repealed,  but 
disclaimed  that  the  consequence  of  his  reasoning 
would  be  that  the  colonies  could  claim  inde- 
pendence, or  a  right  to  oppose  in  a  rebellious 
manner  any  act*  of  the  Legislature.  "  My  posi- 
tion is  this: — taxation  and  representation  are 
inseparable. — This  position  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  nature;  it  is  more,  it  is  itself  an  eternal 
law  of  nature;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own, 
is  absolutely  his  own;  no  man  has  a  right  to 
take  it  from  him  without  his  consent,  either  ex-  I 
pressed  by  himself  or  his  representative;  whoever 
attempts  to  do  it,  attempts  an  injury;  whoever 
does  it,  commits  a  robbery;  he  throws  down 
and  destroys  the  distinction  between  liberty  and 
slavery.  Taxation  and  representation  are  coeval 
with  and  essential  to  this  constitution.  I  wish 
the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  followed,  that  of 
examining  a  constitution  at  certain  periods, 
according  to  the  first  principles;  this  would 
correct  abuses  and  supply  defects.  I  wish  the 
times  would  bear  it,  and  that  men's  minds 
were  cool  enough  to  enter  upon  such  a  task, 
and  that  the  represpntative  authority  of  this 
kingdom  was  more  equally  settled...  I  challenge 
any  one  to  point  out  the  time  when  any  tax 
was  laid  upon  any  person  by  Parliament;  that 
person  being  unrepresented..  I  can  never  give 
my  assent  to  any  Bill  for  taxing  the  American 
colonies  while  they  remain  unrepresented;  for, 
as  to  the  distinction  of  a  virtual  representation, 
it  is  so  absurd  as  not  to  deserve  an  answer; 
I  therefore  pass  it  over  with  contempt.  The 
forefathers  of  the  Americans  did  not  leave  their 
native  country,  and  subject  themselves  to  every 
danger  and  distress,  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery ;  they  did  not  give  up  their  rights ;  they 
looked  for  protection,  and  not  for  chains,  from 
their  mother  country ;  by  her  they  expected  to 
be  defended  in  the  possession  of  their  property, 
and  not  to  be  deprived  of  it:  for,  should  the 
present  power  continue,  there  is  nothing  which 
they  can  call  their  own  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Locke, — 'What  property  have  they  in 
that,  which  another  may,  by  right,  take,  when 
he  pleases,  to  himself  ?'" 

Lord  Camden  divided  the  House;  but  only 
four  peers  voted  with  him  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Declaratory  Bill,  which  was  sub- 
sequently passed.  In  the  Commons,  the  Bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Stomp  Act  was  first  read 
on  February  21,  1766,  after  an  exciting  de- 
bate. The  lobbies  were  crowded  with  the  lead-  j 
ing  merchants  of  London  and  other  great  cities, 
who   waited   with   growing    excitement  until 


between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  to  learn 
the  result  of  the  division;  and  when  it  was 
announced  that  two  hnndred  and  seventy-five 
had  voted  for  the  repeal,  against  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  for  softening  and  enforcing  the 
Act,  the  roof  of  St.  Stephens  rang  with  shouts 
of  delight.  The  third  reading  took  place  at 
midnight  on  the  fourth  of  March,  and  it  passed 
the  Lords  a  fortnight  later;  though  not  without 
two  famous  protests  being  entered  on  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Upper  House. 

It  will  hardly  be  disputed  at  the  present  day 
that  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
was  the  preferable  course.  A  great  legislature 
can  afford  to  admit  that  it  is  not  infallible,  even 
when  it  has  been  most  deliberate  in  its  proceed- 
ings; and  the  prompt  acknowledgment  of  error 
is  far  more  respectable  than  the  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  consistency  while  its  essence 
is  lost.  But  in  this  instance  Parliament  had 
little  or  no  sacrifice  in  dignity  to  make ;  for  the 
Stamp  Act  had  passed  almost  unnoticed  as 
one  of  the  minor  financial  projects  of  the  year; 
and  unless  the  matter  had  been  swollen  into 
importance  by  perverse  pride  and  party  spirit, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  repair  the  inad- 
vcrtance  by  withdrawing  a  measure  too  insigni- 
ficant to  affect  the  revenue  in  any  material 
degree,  for  it  was  estimated  to  produce  only 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
total  profits  of  the  colonial  trade  amounted  to 
three  millions  a  year.  But  there  was  oiip  con- 
clusive argument  for  the  repeal.  After  Pitt 
had  openly  countenanced  and  encouraged  the 
resistance  of  the  colonies,  British  legislation  on 
this  head  was  deprived  of  all  moral  force,  and 
could  be  maintained  ouly  at  the  cost  of  civil 
war.  It  is  easy  to  censure  Pitt  for  giving  the 
weight  of  his  great  name  to  open  rebellion. 
Ordinary  prudence  and  loyalty,  indeed,  can  afford 
no  justification  for  such  conduct  But  there 
arc  times  and  occasions  when  a  more  enlightened 
discretion  sees  the  path  of  safety  beyond  the 
beaten  tracks  of  precedent  and  routine.  Pitt's 
daring  and  decisive  opposition  prevented  Eng- 
land at  this  time  from  entering  upon  a  doubtful 
and  disastrous  conflict  with  her  colonies.  Had 
he  taken  a  different  course,  and  directed  it,  as 
he  must  have  done,  the  same  zeal  and  energy 
would  have  doubtless  "crushed  America  to 
atoms;"  but  the  dictates  of  justice,  of  humanity, 
and  of  sound  policy,  would  have  been  violated 
by  such  a  disastrous  triumph. 

During  these  early  stages  of  the  American 
dispute,  the  cabinet  had  undergone  various 
changes.  Another  attempt  to  induce  Pitt  to 
join  the  administration,  failed:   as   the  king 
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would  not  yield  to  his  terms  and  Pitt  would 
not  recede  from  them.  The  king  withhold  his 
confidence  from  his  responsible  ministers;  rival 
politicians  plotted  against  one  another;  and 
fruitless  attempts  were  made  at  compromises  in 
Ofd«r  to  adjust  rival  interests  and  pretensions; 
into  all  of  which  it  is  needless  to  enter.  The 
Grenrilk  ministry  was  followed  iu  July,  1765, 
by  one  of  which  the  marquis  of  Rockingham 
was  the  nominal  head,  and  Pitt's  adhesion  was 
again  sought,  and  again  refused.  Various  con- 
ciliatory measures,  however,  were  adopted 
towards  the  colonies,  and  some  domestic  legis- 
lation of  small  moment  was  carried  out;  but, 
within  twelve  months  the  new  administration 
fell  to  pieces,  and  another  was  formed  with  the 
duke  of  Grafton  as  cypher  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  but  with  the  real  power  centred  in 
Pitt,  who  was  erected  earl  of  Chatham,  with 
the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Camden  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Charles  Townshend 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, Chatham's  health  failed,  and  during  his 
long  seclusions  at  Bath  and  elsewhere,  his  col- 
leagues found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  their  position.  On  several 
occasions  he  refused  to  see  them  or  to  answer 
their  letters  for  weeks  together,  and  he  remained 
the  sole  depository  of  his  own  purposes  with 
regard  to  various  difficult  questions  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy.  The  administration  was 
conducted  slowly  and  inefficiently  until  October, 
1768,  when  Chatham  withdrew  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  and  Grafton  remained 
the  nominal  premier  until  January,  1770,  when 
he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  North. 
Concerning  this  administration  of  Chatham's, 
Mr.  Burke  remarked  in  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  American  Tea-Duty  Bill,  in  April, 
1774, — "He  made  an  administration,  so 
chequered  and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece 
of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically 
dovetailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such 
a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic;  such  a  tesselated 
pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black 
stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and 
courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans;  Whigs 
and  Tories ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene- 
mies :  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ; 
bnt  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to 
stand  on   In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 

ment, having  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of 
his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power,  the  con- 
fusion was  such,  that  his  own  principles  could 
not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  influence  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  or  if  any  other  cause  withdrew  him 


from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary 
were  sure  to  predominate.  When  he  had  exe- 
cuted his  plan,  ho  had  not  an  inch  of  ground 
to  stand  upou.  When  he  had  accomplished  his 
scheme  of  administration  ho  was  no  longer  a 
minister.  When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a 
moment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea, 
without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentlemen,  his  par- 
ticular friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  de- 
partments of  ministry,  were  admitted,  to  seem  as 
if  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that 
becomes  all  men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him 
which  was  justified  even  in  its  extravagance  by 
his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in  any  instance, 
presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  De- 
prived of  his  guiding  influence,  they  were 
whirled  about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and 
easily  driven  into  any  port;  and  as  those  who 
joined  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel  were 
the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opinions,  mea- 
sures, and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful 
and  most  powerful  of  the  set,  they  easily  pre- 
vailed, so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccu- 
pied, and  derelict  minds  of  bis  friends ;  and 
instantly  they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of 
the  course  of  his  policy." 

During  this  time,  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
France,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  was 
elected  for  Middlesex.  He  surrendered  to  his 
outlawry,  and  was  sent  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison.  Riots  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  military  being  ordered  to  fire,  several  per* 
sons  were  killed  and  many  more  were  wounded. 
Wilkes  was  released  from  prison  under  a  tech- 
nical defect,  but  the  original  judgment  against 
him  for  libel  was  affirmed,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  pounds.  In  the  following 
January,  while  still  imprisoned,  he  was  elected 
an  alderman  of  London,  and  in  February  he 
was  brought  in  custody  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  respecting  a  petition 
presented  by  him  for  a  redress  of  grievances, 
which  had  been  voted  an  insolent,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  libel.  By  a  majority  of  eighty-two 
he  was  expelled,  and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to 
be  issued  for  Middlcsox.  Edmund  Burke,  who 
spoke  with  great  force  against  the  expulsion, 
described  the  proceedings  of  the  government  as 
"the  fifth  act  of  the  tragi-coraedy  acted  by  his 
Majesty's  servants,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitution."  Wilkes 
again  offered  himself  as  a  candidate.  The  elec- 
tion took  place  at  Brentford,  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  when  the  ministerial  champion  could  not 
approach  the  hustings  or  find  any  one  who 
would  venture  to  propose  him,  and  Wilkes  was 
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reflected  without  opposition.  The  ministerial 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  enraged, 
and,  after  another  violent  debate,  declared  the 
prisoner  incapable  of  re-election,  and  issued  a 
writ  on  the  next  day.  Wilkes,  however, 
again  elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  Lon- 
don was  illuminated.  But  un  this  occasion  the 
House  roughly  set  aside  all  constitutional  rules, 
and  voted  that  the  sheriff  had  made  a  wrong 
return,  and  that  the  name  of  the  ministerial 
candidat«,  who  had  but  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  votes,  should  be  inserted  instead  of  that  of 
Wilkes  as  the  member  for  Middlesex.  Thus 
ended  the  war  between  "the  two  kings  of  Brent- 
ford," as  people  jokingly  termed  George  III. 
and  Wilkes;  in  allusion  to  the  well  known 
satire  of  "the  Rehearsal,"  by  Buckingham. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  agitation  that 
some  of  the  most  violent  of  the  political  cari- 
catures were  ushered  into  the  world,  with  a  host 
of  other  publications  calculated  to  inflame 
people's  minds.  Political  magazines  were  now 
established,  such  as  the  "Oxford  Magazine" 
and  the  "Political  Register;"  bringing  their 
monthly  cargoes  of  caricatures  and  inflammable 
matter ;  and  the  engravings  which  had  ap|«rared 
kingly  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  were 
re-published,  and  in  several  instances  collected 
into  volumes.  But  new  political  heroes  were 
coming  on  the  scene,  as  objects  of  popular  wor- 
ship or  hatred.  Wilkes'  career  may  be  said  to 
have  closed  with  his  release  from  imprisonment, 
in  1770.  A  committee  of  men  who  called 
themselves  "The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,"  raised  a  subscription  which  relieved 
him  from  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  own  impro- 
vidence as  much  as  by  the  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  ;  and  a  week  after  he 
left  the  prison  he  was  admitted  an  alderman  of 
IamhIou.  In  1774,  he  and  his  friend  Serjeant 
Glynn  were  elected  members  for  Middlesex 
without  opjHisitiou,  and  he  was  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  unmolested.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  lord  mayor,  and  he  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  more  lucrative  and  per- 
manent office  of  chamberlain.  In  17rt0,  he  was 
rt-elected  for  Middlesex,  and  in  \7m,  he  ob- 
tained a  vote  of  the  House  to  expunge  from  its 
journals  the  declarations  and  orders  formerly 
passed  against  him 

a  very  insignificant  member,  and,  having 
the  most  of  his  patriotism,  he  exhibited 


caricatures  celebrated  the  reconciliation  of  the 
"two  kings  of  Brentford."  The  best  of  these, 
published  on  the  first  of  May,  of  that  year,  is 
entitled  "The  New  Coalition,"  and  represents 
the  king  and  Wilkes  embracing,  the  latter 
holding  the  cap  of  liberty  reversed.  The  patriot 
says  to  the  monarch, — "I  now  find  that  you 
are  the  best  of  princes."  King  George  replies, 
— "Sure!  the  worthiest  of  subjects,  and  most 
virtuous  of  men  !"  Another  caricature,  published 
on  the  third  of  May,  represents  the  king,  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Wilkes,  leagued  in  amity  together; 
while  a  third,  the  work  of  some  unscrupulous 
democrat,  represents  Wilkes  and  the  king  hanged 
on  one  tree,  with  the  inscription, — "Give justice 
her  claims."  The  "two  king's  of  Brentford" 
were  now  indeed  equally  unpopular  with  the 
mob;  and  at  tho  general  election,  in  1790, 
Wilkes  received  a  humiliating  defeat  on  the 
hust  ings  where  he  had  so  often  triumphed  in  his 
days  of  "patriotism."  He  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  1797,  and  was  interred  iu  a 
vault  in  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley  Street, 
where  a  plain  marble  tablet,  described  him 
simply  as  "a  friend  of  liberty." 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Letters  of  "Junius."  Their  Authorship.  The 
'•Horned  Cattle"  royal  sj*ech.  Chatham's 
motion  on  the  prevailing  discontents.  The  Com- 
mons re-ajfirm  their  resolution  respecting 
Wilkes.  End  of  the  Grafton  Ministry.  Ix>rd 
North.  Cltararter  of  his  administration.  Addre*9 
and  Remonstrance  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. JlecLfonl's  Speech  to  the  King.  George  III. 
and  the  Arm;/.  Contest  between  the  tux>  Houses. 
Printing  the  Jhhates  and  Prom  dings.  l>iffi. 
cutties  of  Re/Mrters.  Growth  of  the  Modern 
System. 

A.n.  1769—1771. 
In  the  midst  of  the  contest  reflecting  Wilkes 
and  the  important  principles  unworthily  repre- 
sented in  him,  another  cause  of  political  excite- 
ment arose,  in  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
letters  by  "Junius,"  in  the  columns  of  the 
"Public  Advertiser."  For  several  years  letters 
had  appeared  in   that  journal    under  various 


ignatures,  and  had  attracted  much  notice  by 
He  had  now,   however,  i  their  bold  personalities  and  by  their  criticisms 

upon  public  measures ;  but  the  letters  of  Junius, 
whether  written  by  the  same  person  or  not, 
himself  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  tergiversa-  >  earned  this  kind  of  attack  to  an  unprecedented 
tion,  disclaiming  his  own  acts,  and  making  uo  !  degree,  assailing  Grafton,  Mansfield,  Bedford, 
scruple  of  expressing  his  contempt  for  the  '  Chatham,  the  king,  and  other  leading  statesmen 
opinions  of  his  former  friends.    In  1 7b  1,  several  '  with  a  boldness  which  shrunk  not  from  exposing 
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oven  personal  and  private  habits.  Disdaining 
blanks,  hints,  an'l  inuendoes,  and  the  othor 
devices  by  which  meaner  libellers  sought  to 
evade  the  terrors  of  the  law,  this  anonymous 
literary  assassin  fell  upon  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  and  of  the  greatest  political  power; 
and  used  any  weapons  that  came  to  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  defaming  and  wounding  them. 
The  greater  part  of  his  statements  were  utterly 
false,  or  had  only  so  much  of  truth  as  served 
to  give  them  colour  and  plausibility ;  and  they 
were  imbued  with  a  rancour  which  seeuied  to 
spring  from  bitter  personal  hatred  and  reveuge. 
Of  their  cleverness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  their  unscru- 
pulous wickedness  and  dastardly  meanness.  They 
cannot  be  regarded  as  productive  of  any  real  and 
permanent  benefit ;  but  it  is  not  difficult,  afterthe 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  to  realize  the  excite- 
meut  and  terror  which  they  caused  for  a  time. 
Wraxall  says,  in  his  gossiping  "Memoirs,"  that 
there  was  no  secret  made  of  "the  agony  into 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  thrown  by  these 
productions.  Such  was  their  effect  and  operation 
on  his  mind,  as  sometimes  utterly  to  incapaci- 
tate him  during  whole  days  for  the  ministerial 
duties  of  his  office." 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  government  to 
discover  and  punish  the  author,  by  means  of 
prosecuting  the  printers  and  publishers  for  libel; 
but  the  jury,  determined  not  to  give  a  triumph 
to  the  court,  found  a  verdict  of  "guilty  of 
publishing  only;"  thus  implying  that  it  was  not 
a  libel.  A  new  trial  was  ordered,  but  as  the 
issue  was  more  than  doubtful,  the  matter  was 
suffered  to  drop. 

The  opinions  of  Junius  were  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  popular  side.  He  maintained 
the  right,  although  he  questioned  (be  policy,  of 
taxing  the  Americans.  He  defended  the  prac- 
tice of  press-warrants  for  seamen.  Ho  warmly 
supported  a  return  to  Triennial  Elections,  but 
no  less  warmly  opposed  any  disfranchisement  of 
the  smaller,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  "the  rotten," 
boroughs.  "I  would  not,"  he  adds,  "give 
representatives  to  those  great  trading  towns  which 
have  none  at  present.  If  the  merchant  and  the 
manufacturer  must  be  really  represented ,  let 
them  become  freeholders  by  their  industry,  and 
let  the  representation  of  the  comities  be  in- 
creased." Such  doctrines  contrast  strangely 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  liberty  (or,  rather, 
licence)  that  breaks  forth  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings, — with  all  his  hints  of  armed  resist- 
ance, his  sneers  against  the  bishops,  and  his 
insults  to  the  king. 

The  authorship  of  these  celebrated  letters  has 


ENGLAND.  [oBOKOE  '"• 

been   the  subject  of  more  extensive  and  inge- 
nious speculation  than    any  other  question  of 
historical  curiosity.     Thoy  have  been  ascribed 
to  almost  every  leading  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion; to  Lord  Temple,  to  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  Burke,  Gerard  Hamilton,   Wilkes,  Horne 
Touke,   and  many  others  of  less   note.  The 
weight  of  evidence,  however,    inclines    to  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  who  thou  held  an  appointment  in 
the  War  Office.     The  first  letter  appeared  on 
January  21,  1769,  and  the  forty-fourth  and  last 
three  years  later ;  and  their  cessation  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  time  when  Francis  received 
an  appointment  as  a  member  of  council  in  the 
government  of  Bengal   with   a   salary  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.   The  inference  is  that  this  was 
designed  to  silence  a  clever  and  unscrupulous 
opponent;  although,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
Francis  did  not  acknowledge  the  authorship; 
but  this  may  have  arisen  solely  from  prudential 
reasons,  for  he  had  made  too  many  enemies  to 
render  such  acknowledgment  safe.     It  seems 
that  the  packets  containing  the  letters  of  Junius 
were  sometimes  thrown  in  to    the  publishing 
office  by  an  unknown  gentleman;    more  com- 
monly, they  were  conveyed  by    a  messenger 
hired  in  the  streets.    When  some  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Woodfall  in  reply  was  deemed 
desirable,  Junius  directed  it  to  be  addressed  to 
him  under  a  feigned  name,  and  to  be  left  till 
called  for  at  the  bar  of  a  coffee-house ;  both  the 
name  and   the   coffee-house    being  frequently 
changed.    It  may  bo  doubted  whether  Junius 
had  any  confidant  or  trusted  friend.   One  among 
his  private  notes  to  Mr.  Woodfall  mentions  a 
"gentleman  who  transacts  the  conveyancing  part 
of  our  correspondence;"  but   when  dedicating 
his  collected  letters  to  the  English  people,  he 
declares, — "I  am  the   sole  depository   of  my 
own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me." 


Parliament  had  been  prorogued  on  May  9, 

1769,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  grave 
and  pressing  questions  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy,  it  wa6  not  again  convened  for  a  period 
of  eight  months.  When  it  assembled  in  January  9, 

1770,  a  spirit  of  uneasiness  and  discontent  per- 
vaded England,  deeper  and  wider  than  had  been 
known  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  The  most 
sacred  rights  of  the  people  had  been  violated  by 
Parliament;  and  this  treachery  of  the  repre- 
sentatives had  been  abetted  by  the  crown.  The 
colonies  were  ready  to  i&ke  up  amu  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  privileges  which  had  been  wantonly 
invaded ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  mother- 
country  was  deranged  by  the  disturbance  of  its 
relations  with  the  colonies.    War  was  menaced 
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by  the  ancient  continental  enemy ;  restored  to 
vigour  by  a  sufficient  interval  of  poace,  ami 
burning  for  revenge.  In  addition  to  these 
various  grievances,  there  was  one  calamity  of  a 
purely  domestic  character.  A  murrain  prevailed 
among  the  cattle ;  many  thousands  of  which  had 
perished.  This  was  a  circumstance,  to  be  deplored, 
but  hardly  of  sufficient  dignity  and  importance, 
even  in  a  dearth  of  other  things ,  to  be  noticed  in 
the  royal  speech  inaugurating  the  Parliament. 
Yet  while  the  minds  of  all  men  were  full  of 
such  matters  as  the  quarrel  between  Parliament 
and  the  people;  the  differences  between  Eugland 
aud  her  vast  dependencies  in  America ;  and  an 
impending  war  with  France  and  Spain,  his 
Majesty  was  advised  to  make  the  disease  among 
the  horned  cattle  the  opening  and  leading  sen- 
tence of  his  speech.  The  possibility  of  war  was 
afterwards  referred  to  in  ambiguous  terms; 
while  the  distractions  in  America  were  but 
slightly  mentioned,  aud  the  discontents  at  home 
were  wholly  omitted.  Whether  ignorance  or 
insolence  possessed  the  framers  of  this  document 
may  be  doubtful ;  but  never  was  a  king's 
speech  received  with  such  an  ebullition  of  ridi- 
cule aud  contempt.  Junius  wrote,  in  a  letter  to 
Grafton,—"  While  the  whole  kingdom  was  agi- 
tated with  anxious  expectation  upon  one  great 
point,  you  meanly  evaded  the  question,  and 
instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of 
a  king  gave  us  nothing  but  the  misery  of  a 
ruined  grazier."  The  "horned  cattle"  speech 
was  seized  upon  by  the  numerous  satirists  and 
caricaturists  of  the  day,  and  it  was  freely 
asserted  that  the  king  cared  more  for  his  farm- 
yard than  for  the  interests  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  contemptuous  title  of  "  Farmer  George " 
was  more  frequently  applied.  It  was  also  insin- 
uated that  the  royal  leisure  at  Kew  was  often 
occupied  in  turuing  the  lathe,  and  in  similar 
employments,  and  that  royal  ingenuity  had 
even  devised  a  new  button. 

Chatham  moved  an  amendment  to  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  king's  opening  speech,  pledging 
the  peers  to  take  iuto  serious  consideration  the 
eausea  of  prevailing  discontents,  and  especially 
the  late  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
respecting  Wilkes.  Mansfield  replied  that  this 
was  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other 
House,  and  Chatham  rejoined,-  "The  consti- 
tution of  this  country  has  been  openly  invaded, 
in  fact;  and  I  have  heard  with  horror  and 
astonishment  that  very  invasion  defended  on 
principle.  What  is  this  mysterious  power, 
undefined  by  law,  unknown  to  the  subject, 
which  we  must  not  approach  without  awe,  nor 
speak  of  without  reverence;  which  no  man  may 


question ;  and  to  which  all  men  must  submit  ? 
My  lords,  I  thought  the  slavish  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  had  long  since  been  exploded ; 
and,  when  our  kings  wen  obliged  to  confess 
that  their  title  to  the  crown  and  the  rule  of 
their  government  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  known  laws  of  the  land,  I  never  expected 
to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  divine  infallibility, 
attributed  to  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
....  Power  without  right  is  the  most  odious  and 
detestable  object  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
human  imagination ;  it  is  not  only  pernicious  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  it,  but  tetids  to  its 
own  destruction....  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  religious  reverence  for 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  England. 
By  what  sophistry  they  have  been  perverted, 
by  what  artifices  they  have  been  involved  in 
obscurity,  is  not  for  me  to  explain ;  the  prin- 
ciples, however,  of  the  English  laws,  are  still 
sufficiently  clear:  they  are  founded  in  reason, 
and  arc  the  masterpiece  of  the  human  under- 
standing; but  it  is  in  the  text  that  I  would 
t  look  for  a  direction  to  my  judgment,  not  in 
the  commentaries  of  modern  professors.  The 
noble  lord  (Mansfield)  assures  us,  that  he  knows 
not  in  what  code  the  law  of  Parliament  is  to 
be  found ;  that  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
,  they  act  as  judges,  have  no  law  to  direct  them 
'  but  their  own  wisdom ;  that  their  decision  is 
I  law;  and  if  they  determine  wrong,  the  subject 
1  has  no  appeal  but  to  Heaven.  What  then,  my 
lords,  are  all  the  generous  efforts  of  our  ances- 
tors, are  all  those  glorious  contentions,  by 
which  they  meant  to  secure  to  themselves  and 
to  transmit  to  their  posterity  a  known  law,  a 
certain  rule  of  living,  reduced  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  instead  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  a 
kiug,  we  must  submit  to  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons?  If  this  be  true,  what 
benefit  do  we  derive  from  the  exchange?  Ty- 
ranny, my  lords,  is  detestable  in  every  shape; 
but  in  none  so  formidable  as  when  it  is 
assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number  of  tyrants. 
But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  the  fact,  this  is  not 
the  constitution ;  we  have  a  law  of  Parliament, 
we  have  a  code  in  which  every  honest  man 
may  find  it.  We  have  Magna  Charta,  we  have 
the  Statute  Book,  and  the  Bill  of  Bights," 

Chatham  then  applied  to  the  case  of  Wilkes 
the  principles  expressed  or  involved  in  those 
measures,  and  uttered  the  passage  which  has 
been  quoted  in  a  former  chapter  (Volume  i.  358). 
He  declined  to  discuss  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  the  alleged  personal  merits  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  claimed  to  consider  it  on  the 
broadest  ground  of  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

43  • 
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Only  thirtj-six  [.fen,  however,  voted  for  the  I  ,he  ancient  and   indisputable   right  of  petition- 


amendment,  against  two  hundred  ami  three 
An  amendment  to  the  address  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  "immediately 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  unhappy  dis- 
contents which  at  present  prevail  in  every  part 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions,"  was  hotly  debated 
for  twelve  hours,  hut  was  lost  by  one  hundred 
ami  thirty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  tifty-four. 

In  bringing  up  the  report  of  the  address,  Sir 
George  Savile,  the  member  fur  the  county  of 
York,  a  |>erson  of  great  weight,  accused  the 
House  of  having  betrayed   the   rights  of  the 
nation.    «'  I  look  on  this  House,"  said  he,  "a> 
sitting  illegally,  nfter  their  illegal   act.  They 
have    betrayed    their   trust.     I    will    not  add 
epithets,  because  epithets  only  weaken;  therefore  ' 
I  will  not  say  that  they  have  betrayed  tlicii 
trust  corruptly,  flagitiously,  and  scandalously; 
but  1  do  say  they  have  betrayed  the  country. 
And  I  stand  here  to   reccivo  the  punishment 
for  having  said  so."    A  young  member  uttered 
a  faint  threat  of  committal  to  the  Tower,  and 
Conway  opened    a   door   for  retreat  by  sug- 
gesting that   the   words  were  spoken  in  heat. 
Savile    disclaimed     the    excuse;    but  North, 
who  was  very  successful   in  meeting   the  vio- 
lence   of    opposition    with    a    passive  gooi 
humour,  treated  the  matter  lightly,  and  it  was 
suffered  to   drop.     Sergeant    Glynn,    the  new 
member  for  Middlesex,  tried  to  revive  the  old 
practice  of  withholding  supply  until  grievances 
should  be  redressed,  and  there  ensued  a  very 
disorderly    debate,   in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Speaker  was  wholly  set  at  nought.  North 
took  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  the  greatest 
contempt  of  the  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  on  the  subject   of  the 
Middlesex  election.     He  denied   the  existence 
of  any  grievance  which  required  redress;  6aid 
that  ignorant  mechanics  and  rustics  had  been 
treated  with  beer,  ami  had  broken  windows;  and 
asked,  was  the  annual  supply  to  be  withheld, 
every  function  of  Government  suspended,  the 
public  creditors  unpaid,  and  the  army  and  navy 
want  clothes  and  bread,   because  the  drunken 
aud  the  ignorant  had  been  made  dupes  to  the 
crufly  and  the  factious,  signed  papers  they  had 
not  read,  and  determined  questions  they  could 
not  understand? 

Such  language  could  be  held  with  impunity 
in  a  House  which  neither  represented  the  people 
nor  showed  auy  regard  to  English  liberty.  It 
was  safe,  also,  from  popular  indignation,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  what  passed  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.    No  constitutional  uiinister 


ing.  If  ever  there  was  a  plain  question  which 
ignorance  itself  might  comprehend,  it  was  this. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  takeu  upon  its.  If 
to  refuse  the  man  whom  the  electors  had 
chosen,  and  to  admit  another  whom  they  had 
rejected.  A  motion  of  more  precise  and  per- 
tinent character  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
DowdesWell: —  '  That,  in  judging  of  elections, 
the  House  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  known  aud  established  law 
and  custom  of  Parliament,  which  is  a  part 
thereof,"  This  was  a  proposition  which  could 
not  be  disputed;    and  could  only  be  opposed 


EARL  CAM  DEV.  LOnU  CHANCELLOR. 


would  have  spoken  in  this  insolent  manner  of   two  hundred  and  twenty-four  to  one  hundred 


us  being  an  unnecessary  statement  of  an  abstract 
truth,  or  as  introductory  to  some  particular 
application  which  was  not  equally  admissible. 
North,  choosing  to  recognise  its  real  import, 
and  to  qualify  its  effect,  moved  by  way  of 
addition, — "And  that  the  judgment  of  the 
lb  use,  on  the  Middlesex  election,  is  conform- 
able to  law  and  the  usage  of  Parliament." 
This  distinct  and  deliberate  affirmation  of  a 
vote  passed  a  year  before,  in  the  heat  of  the 
Conflict  with  the  Middlesex  electors,  was  well 
calculated  to  prove  the  exteut  of  the  influence 
which  the  government,  when  supported  by  the 
crown,  could  exercise  over  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  resolution  which  seated  Luttrell, 
instead  of  Wilkes,  was  carried  by  a  diminished 
majority  of  fifty-four.  But  North'6  amendment 
to  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  motion   prevailed  only  by 
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and  eighty:  the  fullest  House  which  had  divided 
for  tnnny  years.  The  king,  in  a  letter  to  the 
minister,  expressed  his  satistaction  with  this 
division;  anil,  indeed,  when  such  a  measure  wa> 
carried,  almost  any  government  scheme  would 
be  sure  of  success. 

Lord  Chancellor  Camden,  iu  the  dehate  in 
the  Upper  House,  had  followed  on  the  same 


remain.  Camden  would  not  resign,  but  waited 
to  be  dismissed,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  then 
offered  to  Charles  Yorke,  who  at  first  declined 
it,  owing  to  his  political  connexion  with 
Rockingham;  but  three  days  later  accepted  it, 
and  within  other  three  days  waB  no  more.  It 
was  alleged  by  some  that  he  had  committed 
suicide,  owing  to  remorse  at  having  abandoned 


LORD  NOIITII.      FAC-S1MII.R  OK   AN   OI.H  I'RIST. 


side  with  Chatham;  declaring  that  he  could 
no  longer  keep  Bilence,  but  must  publicly  ex- 
press his  disapproval  of  measures  which  he  had 
long  beheld  with  silent  indignation.  In  the  ' 
House  of  Commons,  Granby,  tho  commander- 
in-chief,  expressed  himself  in  similar  terms,  and 
then  resigned  his  office,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Grafton  that   ho  would 


his  party;  but  of  this  there  is  no  actual  proof. 
Before  the  close  of  the  month,  the  Grafton 
ministry  resigned,  and  Lord  North,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  commanded  to 
form  a  cabinet.  He  was  thirty-five  years  old 
when  he  entered  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  was 
to  remain  for  fifteen  of  the  most  eventful  years 
in  the  history  of  Britain.    He  was  a  minister 
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after  the  king's  own  heart;  not  brilliant,  but  claims  of  the  crown.  The  troth  is  that  the 
of  varied  and  extrusive  kuowledgc;  good-  appointment  of  North  was  a  matter  of  tin*  last 
humoured  and  able;  opposed  to  reform,  and  necessity.  There  was  no  other  inan  capable  of 
to  every  popular  measure.  Though  choleric,  1  conducting  the  public  business  through  Parlia- 
he  was  of  an  easy  temperament;  a  friend  to  |  ment  who  would  undertake  the  office.  Even 
peace,  yet  not  fearing  war;  of  great  personal   Conway,  though  he  no  longer  belonged  to  the 


courage,  which  however  partook  somewhat  of 
apathy;  rarely  violent;  never  enterprising;  of 
such  moderation  in  his  ambition,  his  wishes, 
and  his  demands,  that  he  seemed  even  dis- 
interested.   His  judgment  was  clear  and  bis 


Rockingham  party,  refused  to  remain  in  the 
Cabinet.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  stability 
of  a  Court  administration;  for  the  court  could 
command  a  venal  Parliamentary  majority.  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  any  public  man  of  char- 


perceptions  quick;  but  his  will  was  feeble;  yet  acter  who  would  accept  office  on  the  king's 
all  this  only  endeared  him  the  more  to  his  royal   terms;   the  first  condition  upon  which  every 


pulsion  of  the  "king's  friends."  North 
probably  the  only  man  of  Parliamentary  repu- 
tation who  would  have  forborne  to  press  this 
essential  article.  But  no  creeping  ambition 
actuated  his  conduct.  When  he  enumerated 
his  unpopular  votes  as  a  proof  that  he  was  not 
ambitious,   he   spoke   with   perfect  sincerity; 


master,  making. his  presence  soothing,  not  by  minister  had  hitherto  insisted  being  the  ex- 
arts  of  tlattery,  but  by  the  qualities  of  his 
nature.  He  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  ways  and  temper  of  the  House;  the  art 
of  saying  nothing  in  many  words;  and  an 
exhaustless  fund  of  quiet  humour.  Wraxall 
says  that  the  sarcasms,  the  accusations,  and  the 
denunciations  of  his  enemies  produced  upon 
him  no  more  impression  than  cannon-balls  upon  .  although  it  so  happened  that  the  very  course 
a  woolsack.  ]  which  seemed  to  bim  to  lead  in  an  opposite 

Lord  North's  personal  appearauce  and  manner  <  direction,  was  the  one  which  conducted  him  to 
formed  the  subjects  of  numberless  caricatures,   power.    He  had  never  been  in  connexion  with 

referred  to  in  the  either  section  of  the  great  Whig  party;  he  knew, 
as  every  man  knew,  their  pride,  their  jealousy, 
their  selfishness,  their  want  of  public  spirit. 
Though  himself  of  a  gentle  temper  and  an 
left,  rolling  his  darning  eyes,  and  moving  his  ,  eafiV  disposition,  his  political  tendencies  were 
ponderous  frame."    But  in  those  days,  coarse  ,  a|l  jn  faV0ur  of  power  and  authority.    He  sup- 


House,  as  when  Mr.  Burke  had  the  bad  taste 
to  commence  a  speech  by  describing  him  as 
"extending  his  right  leg  a  fall  yard  before  his 


personalities  were  freely  indulged  on  all  sides.  A 
rare  print  is  given  on  the  preceding  page  of  a  some- 
what exaggerated  portrait  published  by  Brether- 
ton  on  May  14,  1783.  In  manners,  person,  and 
countenance,  North  greatly  resembled  the  royal 
family,  and  those  who  remembered  the  intimacy 


ported  the  king  against  the  aristocracy;  the 
Parliament  against  the  people;  and  the  nation 
against  the  colonies.  His  conduct  at  this  critical 
period  postponed  for  many  years  the  progress 
of  good  government,  and  involved  the  nation 
in  great  calamity.    Had  he  shrunk  from  the 


between  his  mother,  the  conntess  of  Guildford,  post  of  danger,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other 
and  Frederick  of  Wales,  father  to  George  III.,   man  could  have  been  found  to  occupy  it,  and  the 


found  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  simil- 
arity. 

If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Court  to 


king  must  have  given  way.  Chatham  and  his 
friends,  Temple  and  the  Grcnvilles,  Rockingham 
and  his  followers  (grown  in  public  importance 


insult  and  defy  opinion,  a  more  appropriate  siuce  their  short  tenure  of  office),  would  have 
selection  of  a  minister  could  not  have  been  come  into  power,  if  not  with  acclamation,  at 
made.    Lord  North  had  recently  gone  out  of  lca8t  with  geueral  assent  and  confidence.  If 


his  way  to  remind  the  House  that  he  had  op- 
posed every  popular  measure  for  the  last  seven 
years.  He  had  supported  the  cider-tax,  and 
afterwards  opposed  its  repeal.  He  had  voted 
for  the  American  Stamp  Act  He  had  been 
against  the  reduction  of  the  land-tax.  He 
moved  the  first  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  sup- 
ported every  subsequent  proceeding  against  him. 
He  had  even  refused  his  assent  to  the  recogni- 
tion by  Parliament  of  the  plain  law  of  the  land 
with  respect  to  General  Warrants;  nor  would 


nothing  else  had  been  accomplished,  the  mon- 
archy might,  by  these  means,  have  escaped  an 
agitation  which,  twenty  years  afterwards,  im- 
perilled its  existence;  and  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  the  ignominious  loss  of  thirteen 
colonies,  the  burden  of  au  enormous  debt,  and 
those  unfriendly  feelings  on  the  part  of  our 
emancipated  dependencies  (the  most  dire  effects 
of  the  quarrel)  which  it  may  take  more  than 

a  century  to  allay. 

At  this  moment  some  of  the  men  began  to 


he  agree  to  a  Statute  of  limitation  upon  dormant  I  take  their  place  on  the  political  stage,  whom 
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we  shall  find  acting  a  prominent  part  in  the 
stirring  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century. 
Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Holland,  who, 
now  little  more  than  a  youth,  was  exerting  his 
extraordinary  talents  in  support  of  the  measures 
of  Grafton  and  North,  and  he  thus  began  the 
world  under  the  weight  of  unpopularity  which 
had  attached  itself  to  the  names  of  those  min- 
isters. Fox,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother,  had 
been  early  initiated  into  the  dissipations  of 
the  time  by  their  father;  and  his  passion  for 
gambling  had  already  reduced  him  to  necdiness. 
He  was  under  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  hope  of  place 
made  him  for  a  time  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Court;  and  he  was  the  most  energetic 
opponent  of  Burke  (his  subsequent  friend)  in 
the  debate  on  the  address.  In  the  changes 
which  followed  Grafton's  resignation,  Fox  was 
made  a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
within  three  years  a  lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Horace  Walpole  writes,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 


would  fight  for  me?'  To  which  the  marquis 
nobly  replied,  'I  believe,  sir,  Borne  of  your 
officers  would,  but  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
men."'  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  Lord  Marchmont,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  those  whom  the  king  now  began  to 
term  "his  friends,"  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  talk 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  possible  necessity 
of  calling  in  foreign  assistance.  Expressions 
like  these  were  repeated  and  commented  upon 
abroad;  and  the  citizens  of  London,  who  had 
voted  the  petition  to  which  no  answer  had  been 
returned,  were  further  irritated  by  a  report 
that  some  high  persons  about  the  throne  had 
designated  them  as  "the  scum  of  the  earth  and 
dregs  of  the  people."  They  determined  to  lay 
their  complaints  again  before  the  king;  and  a 
strongly-worded  document  was  got  up,  under 
the  title  of  an  "Address,  Remonstrance,  and 
Petition,"  which  complained  of  the  contempt- 
uous treatment  of  former  petitions,  and  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  country  was  exposed  from 
secret    and   evil   counsellors    and    a  corrupt 


1770,  the  day  after  Fox's  first  appointment  to  j  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  called 

to  tho  king's  memory  the  fate  of  Charles  the 
First  and  James  the  Second.  They  assured 
mons;  he  was  twenty-one  yesterday  se'nnight,  j  him  that  if  the  substance  of  liberty  had  been 
and  is  already  one  of  our  best  speakers.  Ycster-   violated,    it  mattered  little  if  its  forms  were 


office, — "Charles  Fox  shines  equally  there  [at 
the  hazard-table]  and  in  the  House  of  Corn- 


day  he  was  made  a  lord  of  tho  Admiralty."  A 
few  months  later  (April  1772),  Walpole  went 
to  the  house  to  hear  the  young  orator,  and 
says  that  "Fox's  abilities  are  amazing  at  so  very 
early  a  period,  especially  under  the  circum- 
stances of  such  a  dissolute  life.  He  was  just 
arrived  from  Newmarket,  had  sat  up  drinking 
all  night,  and  had  not  been  in  bed.  How 
such  talents  make  one  laugh  at  Tully'B  rules 
for  an  orator,  and  his  indefatigable  application ! 
His  laboured  orations  are  puerile  in  comparison 
of  this  boy's  manly  reason." 


respected.  "The  misdeeds  of  your  ministers  in 
violating  the  freedom  of  election,  and  depraving 
the  noble  constitution  of  Parliament,  arc  notor- 
ious, as  well  as  subversive  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  realm;  and  since  your 
Majesty  is  both  in  honour  and  justico  obliged 
inviolably  to  preserve  them  according  to  tho 
oath  made  to  God  and  your  subjects  at  your 
coronation,  we,  your  remonstrants,  assnre  our- 
selves that  your  Majesty  will  restore  the  consti- 
tutional government  and  quiet  of  pour  people,  by 
dissolving  this  Parliament  and  removing  those 


The  proceedings  of  the  government  and  of  ,  evil  ministers  for  ever  from  your  councils."  The 


their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes,  excited  great  commotion 
out  of  doors.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex 
complained  that  their  lawful  representative  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  The  corporation 
of  London,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse, 
went  to  St.  James's  in  May,  1 769,  to  present  to 
the  king  an  address  praying  for  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  and  the  removal  of  evil  coun- 
sellors. To  this  no  answer  was  vouchsafed, 
and  the  public  discontent  was  aggravated. 
The  king  himself  seemed  bent  upon  desperate 
measures.  The  "Whisperer"  of  February  24, 
1770,  asserts,  that,  "when  the  marquis  of 
Granby  resigned  his  employments,  the  king 
said  to  him,  'Granby,  do  you  think  the  army 


king  is  said  to  have  consented  only  with 
extreme  reluctance  to  receive  this  remonstrance: 
it  was  carried  to  St.  James's  on  the  14th  of 
March  by  tho  lord  mayor,  attended  by  a 
numerous  body  of  the  conimon-councilmen  and 
city  officers,  and  accompanied  by  an  immense 
mob;  and  the  king  received  it  on  the  throne, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  shown  a  lowering 
countenance,  and  he  returned  a  rebuking  answer, 
concealing  his  anger  with  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  courtiers  also  are  said  to  have  used  im- 
patient gestures,  and  to  have  held  out  indecent 
threats  of  depriving  the  city  of  its  liberties. 
The  court,  indeed,  at  once  resolved  to  proceed 
with  rigour  against  the  persons  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  getting  up  this  petition;  and  some 
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Tery  angry  proceedings  took  place  in  the  House  faction.  The  tone,  though  resolute,  was  more 
of  Commons ;  bnt  these  were  subsequently  respectful  than  that  of  the  second  address,  but 
relinquished  by  the  urgent  advice  of  North  and  the  king  curtly  replied  that  he  had  only  done 
the  more  moderate  of  the  ministers.  The  king  his  duty  in  censuring  that  remonstrance.  Lord 
16  said  to  have  complained  in  private  that  hit>  Mayor  Beckford  supplemented  this  by  an  im- 
nii [listers  had  not  supported  him  in  bridling  the  provided  harangue,  which  took  his  Majesty  by  sur- 
insolcnce  of  his  subjects.  '  prise  and  evoked  no  answer.  The  speech  inscribed 

The  civic  address  was,  doubtless,  exaggerated  [  upon  Beckford's  monument  in  Guildhall  is  sup- 
in  its  language,  and 


posed  to  represent  his 
actual  address  ;  but 
this  is  asserted  to  have 
been  the  subsequent 
production  of  Horne 
Tooke.  That  Beckford 
said  something;  that 
this  was  a  known 
breach  of  etiquette; 
and  that  the  king  was, 
naturally,  too  surprised 
and  indignant  to  reply, 
are  all  the  facts  that 
are  known. 


not  altogether  accurate 
in  its  assertions;  but  it 
was  far  from  being  that 
mere  ebullition  of  inso- 
lence which  courtiers 
and    flatterers  would 
fain  have  represented. 
The  citizens  had  re- 
ceived great  provoca- 
tion.   Their  first  peti- 
tion  (which   was  not 
so  strongly  worded  as 
many   other  petitions 
emanating    from  less 
important  bodies)  had 
not  received  the  com- 
mon   courtesy    of  an 
answer.    In  complain- 
ing of  undue  irres- 
ponsible influence 
Ullder the  direction 
of  the  orown,  the 
corporation  did  no 
more    than  had 

beeu  done  by  e/cry  minister  who  had  served  j  tions  cherished  in  the  highest  quarters.  The 
the  crown  since  the  accession  of  George  III. 
In  saying  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
corrupt,  and  that  its  proceedings  had  been 
illegal,  they  merely  repealed  what  had  been 
said  by  men  of  the  highest  mark  in  their 
places  in  Parliament.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  country  should  be  governed  by  a 
free  Parliament,  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
known  responsible  ministers,  or  by  a  packed 
Parliament  under  the  direction  of  a  secret 
irresponsible  cabal.  If  such  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  issue  between  the  crown  and  the  country, 
then  surely  it  became  a  body  of  Englishmen  to 


CI!  A  It  I.  K*  JXWF.S  FOX. 


In  November,  1770, 
when  Parliament  met, 
Lord   Barrington,  the 
JSecretary-at-War,  a 
placeman    of  no 
ability  whatever, 
but  a  ready  tool 
of  the  court,  acci- 
dentally revealed 
the    secret  inten- 


government  bad  been  censured  among 
tilings  for  not  having  appointed  a  new  com- 
mander-in-chief since  Granby's  resignation,  and 
Barrington  replied  that  he  knew  not  whom  to 
appoint,  and  that  he  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
the  adjutant-general,  was  perfectly  competent 
to  manage  the  army.  At  the  very  moment 
there  was  some  probability  of  a  war  with  Spain 
on  the  question  of  the  occupancy  of  the  Falk- 
land Isles,  and  this  danger,  combined  with  the 
absurdity  and  presumption  of  Barrington's  an- 
swer, aroused  against  him  general  indignation 
within  the  House;  especially  on  the  part  of 
lay  aside  courtly  phrases,  and  to  tell  the  eminent  military  officers,  who  considered  them- 
Bovereign  the  truth  in  plain  terms.  But  if  selves  and  their  order  as  being  insulted  It 
there  was  no  corruption  in  the  House  of  Cum-  J  was  not  then  fully  known  that  the  real  difficulty 
molts,  and  no  intrigue  in  the  Court,  then,  lay  much  higher.  George  HI.  was  unwilling 
indeed,  the  language  of  the  remonstrance  was   to  relinquish  the  immediate  control  of  the  army. 


to  the  last  degree  insolent  and  seditious. 

On  the  twenty -third  of  May,  four  days  after 


It  has  beeu  said  (and  the  statement  is  not 
improbable)  that  he  contemplated  the  possibility 


the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  a  third  address  :  of  resorting  to  military  force  in  defence  of  his 
was  presented  to  the  sovereign  from  the  City  ,  prerogative.  He  had  told  Conway  that  he  would 
of  Loudon,  expressive  of  continued   dissatig-  j  draw  the  sword  or  abdicate,  rather  than  yield 
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to  the  petitions  for  a  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Barrington,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  his 
sovereign,  would  hardly  have  thought  it  his 
duty  to  recommend  any  person  for  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  if  it  was  the  king's  pleasure 
that  it  should  remain  vacant. 

In  the  same  Session  a  brief  but  violent  altcr- 


representiug  this  as  being  the  result  of  express 
orders  from  the  king,  who  "will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  devil  Wilkes."  This  pro- 
voked fresh  riots  out  of  doors,  but  the  lord 
mayor  and  the  alderman  remained  prisoners  in 
the  Tower  until  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in 
May.  When  the  House  re-assembled,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  not  to  renew  the  perilous  d il- 


ea t  ion  occurred  between  the  two  Houses.  A  peer  pute,  and  the  printers  were  not  again  interfered 

suddenly  proposed  the  enforcement  of  a  stand-  with,    although    the   right   of  publishing  tho 

ing  order  respecting  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  debates  was  not  formally  recognized.  Reporters 

and  a  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  wero  still  beset  with  too  many  difficulties  to  he 


able  to  collect  accurate  accounts  of  the  debates. 
Prohibited  from  taking  notes,  they  were  obliged 
to  write  mainly  from  memory.  If  notes  were 
taken  at  all,  they  were  written  surreptitiously, 
and  in  fear  of  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  impediment.  Tho  accommodation 
for  strangers  was  very  limited;  and  as  no  places 
were  reserved  for  reporters,  they  were  obliged 
to  wait  upon  the  stairs  before  the  doors  were 
opened,  in  order  to  secure  admission.  Under 
such  restraints,  imperfections  in  the  reports  were 
to  bo  expectod.  However  faithfully  the  sub- 
stance of  the  debates  may  have  been  rendered, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  language  of  the 
speakers  could  have  been  preserved.    It  had 


Commons  who  chanced  to  be  present  (some  of 
them  for  the  presentation  of  a  Bill),  were  un- 
ceremoniously put  out,  notwithstanding  tho  oppo- 
sition of  Chatham  and  seventeen  other  lords, 
who  protested  and  withdrew.  The  immediate 
occasion  was  a  debate  on  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Jamaica;  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  ministry  might  be  unduly 
pressed  about  the  lingering  negotiations  with 
Spain,  and  the  nnprcparcdncss  of  the  country 
for  hostilities.  The  protest  of  the  eighteen  peers, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  drafted  by  Chatham, 
declared  that  they  considered  these  proceedings 
to  be  premeditated  "for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  preclude  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Lords, 
.and,  under  colour  of  concealing  secrets  of  state,  probably  been  no  vain  boast  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  hide  from  the  public  eye  tho  unjustifiable  when,  to  a  company  lost  in  admiration  at  one 
and  criminal  neglects  of  the  ministry."  The  i  of  Mr  Pitt's  most  eloquent  speeches,  he  ex- 
Commons  instantly  retaliated  by  a  similar  en-  claimed,  "That  speech  I  wrote  in  the  garret, 
forcement  of  their  standing  order,  and  the  quarrel  in  Exeter  Street."  Long  after  his  timo,  much 
between  the  two  Houses  threatened  at  one  time  was  left  to  the  memory  or  invention  of  reporters, 
to  become  most  serious.  The  immediate  consc-  Another  interruption  to  which  reporting  was 
qnence  was  that  the  usual  courtesies  between  '  still  exposed,  was  the  frequent  and  capricious 
them  were  suspended;  but  the  ultimate  result  exclusion  of  strangers,  at  tho  desire  of  a  single 
was  the  regular  publication  of  tho  debates  and  member.  During  the  discussions  upon  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament.  One  other  circum-  American  War  in  1775  and  1776,  the  galler 
stance  contributed  to  the  attainment  of  this 
most  desirable  end. 

In  the  Session  of  1771,  there  was  another 
undignified  squabble  between  the  printers  of 
certain  newspapers  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  the  publishing  of  reports  of  the 
debates;  and  this  provoked  a  collision  between 
the  House  and  the  City  of  London.  When  the 
officer  of  the  Honse  attempted  to  make  an 
arreBt  within  the  city,  he  himself  was  brought 
before  Crosby,  the  lord  mayor,  and  Wilkes, 
and  another  alderman,  and  was  ordered  to  givo 
bail  to  answer  a  charge  of  assault  in  having 
arrested  a  citizen  without  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  magistrates,  and  in  violation  of  the 
civic  charters.  On  this,  the  lord  mayor  and 
Oliver  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  order 
of  the  House,  but  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  let 
W'ilkes  alone;  one  of  Chatham's  correspondents 

UUiory  of  Cn«lmo<l.  111. 


were  repeatedly  closed.  On  the  29th  of  January, 
1778,  seven  years  after  the  contest  with  tho 
printers,  Colonel  Luttrell  complained  of  mis- 
representation in  a  newspaper;  and  said  he 
should  move  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  practice; 
upon  which  Mr.  Fox  remarked: — "He  was 
convinced  the  true  and  only  method  of  prevent- 
ing misrepresentation  was  by  throwing  open  the 
gallory,  and  making  the  debates  and  decisions 
of  the  Honse  as  public  as  possible.  There  was 
less  danger  of  misrepresentation  in  full  com- 
pany than  a  thin  one,  as  there  would  be  a 
greater  number  of  persons  to  give  evidence 
against  the  misrepresentation." 

In  1778,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion 
'  for  a  committoe  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  lost  . 
to  the  public,  by  the  exclusion  of  strangers. 
The  Lords  also  discussed  the  same  important 
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subject,  with  closed  doors.    In  1810,  Mr.  Yorkc   an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of  Rome; 


not  of  three  legions,  but  of  whole  nations.' 

In  America  half-suppressed  murmurs  mingled 
with  the  general  transport.  Arbitrary  taxation 
by  Parliament  began  to  be  compared  with 
restrictions  on  industry  and  trade,  and  the  latter 
were  found  to  be  "the  more  slavish  thing  of 
the  two,"  and  "the  more  inconsistent  with  civil 
liberty."  The  protesting  Lords  had  affirmed, 
that  if  the  provinces  might  refuse  obedience  to 


enforced  the  exclusion  of  strangers  during  the 
inquiries  into  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt; 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  vainly  attempted  to  obtain 
a  modification  of  the  rule  which  vested  in  a 
single  member  the  power  of  excluding  the  public. 
On  several  later  occasions,  the  reports  of  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  have  been  interrupted 
from  the  same  cause;  but  when  the  fear  of 
punishment  abated,    the  report*   became  more 

systematic,  and  were  improved  in  character  and  j  one  Statute,  they  might  to  all, — that  there 
copiousness.  There  were  still  delays,  and  other  no  abiding  place  between  unconditional,  nniver- 
shortcomings;  but  mainly  by  the  enterprise  and  sal  submission  and  independence.  Alarmed 
ability  of  Almon,  Woodfall,  and'  Perry,  the  that  such  an  alternative  should  be  forced  upon 
system  of  reporting  and  printing  the  debates  them,  the  colonists,  still  professing  loyalty  to  a 
gradually  attained  its  present  marvellous  rapid-  common  sovereign,  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
ity,  accuracy,  I'nirnes*,  and  completeness.  It  I  total  denial  of  the  power  of  the  British  Legisla- 
was  not,  however,  until  l«it6,  that  the  House  I  ture.  "  I  will  freely  spend  nineteen  shillings  in 
of  Commons  adopted  the  wise  and  popular!  the  pound,"  said  Franklin,  "to  defend  my  right 
method  of  recording  the  votes  of  every  member,  of  giving  or  refusing  the  other  shilling;  and, 
and  of  publishing  them  daily,   a-  part  of  the   after  all,  if  I  cannot  defend  that  right,   I  can 


proceedings  of  the  House. 


CHAPTKR  XVI. 
flaw  the  repeal  of  the  Slump  Act  irai  received 
in  America.  TowmheniFs  scheme  of  Import 
Duties.  Remitted  by  .Massachusetts.  Conflict 
bttwttn  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly.  They 
address  a  Circular  Tetter  to  the  other  Colonies. 
Dissolved  by  order.  First  popular  outbreak  in 
Boston.  The  Contention.  ".Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Liberty."  Effect  of  the  news  in  England. 
Proposal  to  arrest  the  patriots  as  traitors  and 
to  bring  them  to  England  for  trial.  Discus- 
sions in  the  Cabinet  on  the  Import  Duties.  The 
garbled  Minute.  Attitude  of  Virginia  i  "  The 
Resolves."  The  Import  Duties  fdmlished,  except-  ' 
ing  Tea.  Mr.  Grencille's  Reran  tat  ion.  A  lid!  ' 
in  America. 

a.  p.  1767—1770. 
The  satisfaction  of  America  was  not  suffered 
to  continue  long.  The  king,  regarding  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  a>  "a  fatal  compliance," 
which  had  for  ever  "wounded  the  majesty"  of 
England,  and  "planted  thorns"  under  his  own 
pillow,  preferred  the  hazard  of  losing  the  colo- 
nies to  moderating  the  British  claim  of  absolute 
authority.  Their  denial  of  that  claim  and  their 
union  were  ascribed  by  his  friends  to  the  hesi- 
tation of  his  ministers,  whose  measures,  they 


retire  cheerfully  with  my  little  family  into  the 
boundless  woods  of  America,  which  are  sure  to 
afford  freedom  and  subsistance  to  any  man  who 
can  baita  hook  or  pull  a  trigger."  "The  Ameri- 
cans," said  the  press  of  Virginia,  "are  hasty 
in  expressing  their  gratitude,  if  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act  is  not  at  least  a  tacit  compact 
that  (ireat  Britain  will  never  apain  tax  U6 ;" 
and  it  advised  the  different  Assemblies,  without 
mentioning  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  to 
"enter  npon  their  journals  as  strong  declarations 
of  their  own  rights  as  words  could  express." 

While  this  was  being  done,  a  now  scheme  of 
taxation  was  developing  in  England.  As  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Townshend  had  been 
more  than  once  taunted  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Land  Tax.  In  one  of  his  rash  and 
heedless  moods  he  threw  ont  a  pledge  in  reply, 
j  that  he  would  find  means  free  from  offence  to 
raise  revenue  in  America.  That  pledge  he  had 
given  without  the  assent  or  knowledge  of  his 
colleagues,  and  in  the  teeth  of  their  declared 
opinions;  and,  in  17C.7,  he  attempted  to  fulfil  it 
by  proposing  certain  small  taxes  on  glass,  pajwr, 
painters'  colours,  and  tea;  to  be  paid  as  import 
duties,  which,  according  to  bis  own  computation, 
would  produce  only  from  thirty-five  thousand 
pounds  to  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  On 
this  proposal  Chatham  conld  not  even  be  con- 
Had  he  retained  any  degree  of  health, 


insisted,  had  prevailed  by  "artifices"  against  the  doubtless  he  would  have  rejected  the  proposal 
real  opinion  of  Parliament;  and  "the  coming  and  dismissed  Towmdiend.  To  the  last  Camden 
hour"  was  foretold,  "when  the  British  Augustus  protested  against  the  scheme,  though  not  press- 
would  grieve  for  the  obscuring  of  the  glories  of  ing  his  resignation  on  that  account  Bot  the 
his  reign  by  the  loss,  not  of  a  province,  but  of  cabinet  in  general  reluctantly  yielded,  seeing  no 
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other  alternative  except  the  dismissal  <>t  Towns- 
hend,  which  in  Chatham's  absence  they  durst 
not  attempt.  The  Acts  for  the  purpose  passed  I 
both  Houses  without  opposition,  and  almost 
without  remark,  since  it  was  believed  from 
Franklin's  evidence  of  the  preceding  year  that 
the  Americans  themselves,  drawing  a  false  dis- 
tinction between  internal  and  external  taxation, 
acknowledged  the  laying  on  of  import  Duties 
as  an  undoubted  right  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Yet  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that 
the  Americans  would  be  emboldened  by  their 
recent  victory  to  raise  their  pretensions;  that 
the  new  Import  Duties  wonld  grow  nearly  as 
distasteful  M  the  Stamp  Act;  and  that  the  nice 
distinctions  of  Franklin,  as  eoon  as  they  were 
found  inconvenient,  would  be  disavowed  by  his 
countrymen  and  renounced  by  himself. 

In  his  celebrated  speech  on  American  taxation, 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  April 
1771,  Mr.  Burke  thus  referred  to  the  author  of 
the  project;  then  no  more :  —  "To  conform  to 
the  temper  which  begun  to  prevail,  and  to  pre- 
vail mostly  among  those  most  in  power,  he  de- 
clared, very  early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue 
must  bo  had  out  of  America.  Instantly  be  was 
tied  down  to  his  engagement  by  some  who  had 
no  objection  to  such  experiments,  when  made 
at  the  cost  of  persons,  for  whom  they  had  no 
particular  regard.  The  whole  body  of  courtiers  ( 
drove  him  oiieward.  They  always  talked  as  if 
the  king  stood  iu  a  sort  of  humiliated  state 
until  something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 
Here  this  extraordinary  man  found  himself  in 
great  straits.  To  please  universally  was  the  i 
object  of  his  life;  but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no 
more  than  to  love  and  to  be  wise,  is  not  given 
to  men.  However,  he  attempted  it.  To  render 
the  tax  palatable  to  the  partisans  of  American 
revenue,  he  made  a  preamble  stating  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  a  revenue.  To  close  with  the 
American  distinction,  this  revenue  was  external,  I 
or  port-duty ;  but  again,  to  soften  it  to  the  | 
other  party,  it  was  a  duty  of  Supply.  To  gra- 
tify the  colonists,  it  was  laid  on  British  manu- 
factures; to  satisfy  the  merchants  of  Britain, 
the  duty  was  trivial,  and  (except  that  on  tea, 
which  touched  only  the  devoted  East  India  Com- 
pany) on  none  of  the  grand  objects  of  com-  j 
merce.  To  counterwork  the  American  contra- 
band, the  duty  on  tea  was  reduced  from  a 
shilling  to  three  pence;  but  to  secure  the  favour 
of  those  who  Would  tax  America,  the  scene  of 
collection  was  changed,  and  with  the  rest,  it  | 

was  levied  iu  the  colonies          Hence  arose  this  \ 

unfortunate    Act,    from    a    disposition  which, 
after  making  an  American  revenue  to  please  ! 


one,  repealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again 
revived  it  in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of 
catching  something  in  the  ideas  of  all." 

To  tranquillize  America,  nothing  more  was 
wanting  than  a  respect  for  its  rights,  and  some 
accommodation  to  its  confirmed  habits  and 
opinions.  Each  Colony  had  a  direction  and  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  required  to  be  har- 
moniously reconciled  with  the  motion  impressed 
upou  it  by  the  imperial  Legislature.  But  this 
demanded  study,  self-possession  and  candour. 
The  king,  and  the  ministerial  majority  of  the 
Parliament  of  that  day  claimed  the  absolute 

mastery  of  America ;  and  recognising  no  reci- 
procity of  obligations,  thought  nothing  so  wrong 
as  thwarting  the  home  executive.  To  maintain 
this  authority,  and  to  reduce  the  refractory  to 
obedience,  appeared  the  perfection  of  statesman- 
ship and  the  true  method  of  colonial  reform.  A 
good  system  would  have  been  a  consummate 
work  of  deliberative  wisdom ;  the  principle  of 
despotic  government  acted  with  more  speed  and 
uniformity,  having  passion  for  its  interpreter, 
and  a  statesman  like  Townshend  to  execute  its 


mi] 


discs 


Yet,  although  the  disappearance  of  Chatham 
had  re-animated  the  dissatisfied  factions  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  case  of  success,  they  had  no 
agreement  respecting  ulterior  measures  or  the 
distribution  of  influence.  They  had  onli  a 
common  desire,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Whig  party,  to  make  the  king  so  far 
subordinate  to  bis  ministers,   that  it  Bhould  he 

"impossible  for  him 'not  to  give  them  his  sup- 
port." Inspecting  measures,  Hockiugham  gave 
assurances  that  his  friends  (without  whom,  he 
perSuaded  himself,  nothing  could  be  carried  by 
the  Bedford  party)  would  not  join  iu  any  thing 
severe  against  America.  But  he  was  all  the 
while  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  policy 
which  he  most  abhorred. 

The  king  would  not  recede  from  the  largest 
claim  to  authority.  Groat  pains  had  been  suc- 
cessfully taken  to  irritate  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, especially  the  freeholders ,  against  the 
Americans.  "Our  interests,"  it  was  said,  "are 
sacrificed  U>  their  interests  ;  we  are  to  pay  infi- 
nite taxes,  and  tiny  none  ;  we  are  to  be  burdened 
that  they  may  be  eased;"  and  they  would 
brook  no  longer  heavy  impositions  on  them- 
selves, which  were  not  to  be  shared  by  the 
colonies.  The  merchants  complained  of  a  want 
of  gratitude,  and  of  the  failure  to  make  remit- 
tances; many  wore  incensed  at  the  Petition  from 
New-York  for  a  relaxation  of  the  Navigation 
Acts;  and  still  more  at  the  partial  refusal  to 
billet   the  troops,    and  the  angrv   feeling  was 
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exasperate!  by  a  report  from  its  governor,  that  enforce  and  direct  these  duties  lauded  at  Bos- 
it  would  never  again  pay  obedience  to  British   ton.    So  early  as  October 
Statutes   which   there   wbb   not   an  army 
enforce. 


The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  which  had 
from  the  first  taken  the  lead  with  that  of  Vir- 


EDMOSP  BURKE. 


11;  the  cause  of  colonial  free 


ginia  in  vindieatin  . 

doni,  now  adopted  vigorous  measures  of  resist 


1767,  the  principal 
to  gentlemen  of  the  town  had  met  and  formed  a 
|  "non-importation  agreement;"  pledging  them- 
selves to  encourage  the  consumption  of  their 
own  manufactures,  and  to  buy  nothing  from 
Great  Britain  beyond  a  few  articles  of  indis- 
pensable necessity.  Great  efforts  were  also 
made  through  the  American  press. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  at  this  time 
was  Mr.  Bernard  (afterwards  Sir  Francis),  a 
man   of  ability  and  firmness,  but  harsh  and 
quarrelsome,  and  intent  only  on  upholding  his 
authority.    He  was  much  disliked  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  province,    from   a  conviction — 
certainly  well-founded— that  he  constantly  wrote 
home  the  most  unfavourable  statements  of  their 
conduct,  and  insinuated  unworthy  motives  and 
designs.     Always  at  variance  with  the  House 
of  Assembly,  his  official  messages  to  that  body 
and  their  answers  were   a  scries  of  unseemly 
altercations.    He  laid  before  them  letters  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  censuring  their  conduct, 
but  commending  him.  They  retorted  by  accusing 
him  of  misrepresenting  them  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment,   On  one  occasion  he  had  the  folly  to 
communicate   to   the   House   an    article  in  a 
Boston  newspaper,  commenting  severely  upon 
his  conduct,  ami  required,  them  to  take  it  into 
their  serious  consideration.     The  House,  with 
cool  derision,  referred  the  governor  to  the  law 
for  redress,  and  declined  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  matter.     Upon  this,  Bernard,  with  many 
bitter  reproaches,  immediately  prorogued  them; 


ance  to  the  new  Colonial  Acts,    and   formally    and  wrote  home  strong  letters  of  complaint.  In 
invited    the   co-operation   of   other  provincial 
assemblies.  They  addressed  a  manifesto  to  their 
agent  in  England,  which  they  desired  him  to 
communicate  to  the  ministers.     This  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  petition  to  the  king  himself;  by 
a  letter  to  Lord  Slnlburne  and  General  Conway, 
then  Secretaries  of  State;   and   by  Utters  to 
Lords  Rockingham,    Camden,    and  Chatham. 
These  papers  were  all  to  the  same  effect;  and 
were  couched  in  respectful,  though  firm  and 
pointed  terms.    To  the  grievances  which  wire 
familiar  to  Parliament  and    the  country,  the 
writers  added  the  legislation  of  the  Session  of 
1767,— and   especially  a  recent  suspension  of 
the  Assembly  of  New  York,  which  they  treated, 
not  without  reason,  as  an  alarming  restriction 
on  the  freedom  and  independence  of  legislative 
bodies. 

Thus  the  import  duties  of  1767,  unhappily 
revived  all  the  irritation  and  dissension  caused 
by   the    Stamp   Act.    The  ferment  increased 


this  way    had   arisen  a   long  train  of  painful 
altercations.    The  House  complained  especially 
of  his   conduct   in   refusing   to    confirm  the 
nomination  of  several  members  of  the  Council, 
and  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne  approving 
that   conduct.     In    February,    1768,  notwith- 
standing  his   most   earnest   endeavours,  they 
addressed  a  Circular  Letter  to  the  other  colonies, 
inviting  them  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
obnoxious  taxes  latterly  imposed.    The  terms 
of  that  letter  were  moderate,  but  its  purport 
might  be  suspected  as  dangerous,  and  it  greatly 
displeased  Lord  Hillsborough,  the  new  Secretary 
of  State;  who,  emulating  tho  intemperance  of 
Bernard,  instructed  him  to  require  the  House 
to  rescind  the  resolution  upon  which  the  ob- 
noxious circular  had  been  founded;  and  in  default 
of  this  be  directed  that  the  Assembly  should 
be  forthwith  dissolved.    Though  it  was  in  strict 
analogy  with  that  constitutional  usage  to  which 
the  Americans  loved  to  appeal,  that  the  executive 


when    the    new    commissioners   appointed    to   should  have  a  discretion  in  remitting  the  repre- 
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sentativo  body  to  its  constituents,  there  was  no 
precedent,  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
of  the  crown  having  dictated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  certain  line  of  conduct  under  pain 
of  immediate  dissolution.  Tho  Assembly,  on 
this  trying  occasion,  wen-  studious  that  their 
conduct  should  be  deliberate  and  advised.  They 
asked  for  a  prorogation  in  order  that  they 
might  consult  with  their  constituents;  but  this 
being  peremptorily  refuse  !,  they  determined  by 
a  large  majority  in  a  full  House  not  to  comply 
with  the  arbitrary  demand  of  the  governor. 
The  next  day  they  were  dissolved,  and  the 
governors  of  the  other  colonics  were  ordered  to 
pursue  a  similar  course  in  the  event  of  any 
countenance  being  given  to  the  "seditious  paper" 
from  Massachusetts. 

This  took  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1768. 
Only  twenty  days  before,  another  untoward 
incident  had  happened;  adding  greatly  to  the 
popular  ferment.  A  sloop,  named  the  M  Liberty," 
belonging  to  a  merchant  of  Boston,  had  anchored 
in  the  harbour,  laden  with  wine  from  Madeira. 
According  to  one  of  the  American  authorities, 
"it  had  been  a  common  practice,  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  vessel,  for  the  tide-waiter  to  repair 
to  the  cabin,  and  there  to  remain  drinking 
punch  with  the  master,  while  the  sailors  and 
others  upon  deck  were  employed  in  landing  the 
goods"  duty-free.  But  the  new  commissioners, 
who  were  appointed  to  reside  in  Boston  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  revenue  Acts  into  effect, 
determined  to  enforce  the  law.  On  this  occasion, 
therefore,  the  tide-waiter,  when  ho  came  on 
board,  refused  not  only  the  usual  punch,  but 
several  other  "proposals;"  upon  which  the 
skipper  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  locked 
him  up  in  the  cabin,  and  carried  the  wine  on 
shore  without  further  ceremony.  Next  morning 
he  entered  a  few  pipes  of  his  Madeira  at  the 
custom-house,  declaring  that  they  had  formed 
the  whole  cargo;  but  the  commissioners  know- 
ing the  contrary,  ordered  the  sloop  to  be  seized 
in  the  king's  name,  and  for  security  to  be 
towed  under  the  guns  of  the  "Romncy"  man- 
of-war.  As  the  sloop  was  being  moved  from 
the  wharf,  there  gathered  on  the  shore  a  great 
mob,  consisting  chiefly  of  boys  and  negroes, 
and  urged  on  by  a  captain  in  the  smuggling 
trade,  they  assaulted  the  custom-house  officers 
with  the  utmost  violence.  On  the  ensuing  day 
the  tumult  Was  renewed.  The  houses  of  the 
commissioners  and  other  officers  of  the  customs 
were  attacked  and  their  windows  broken,  and 
the  collector's  boat  was  dragged  through  the 
town  to  the  Common,  where  it  served  for  a 
bonfire.  Meanwhile  the  commissioners,  in  terror 


for  their  lives,  fled  for  refuge  to  Castle  William, 
a  fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Neither  the  Assembly,  which  was  sitting  at 
the  time,  not  yet  the  leading  merchants  of  *.ho 
town  appear  to  have  shown  any  great  zeal  Ifl 
check  the  riot  or  to  chastise  the  rioters.  They 
were  far  more  ready  to  complain  of  the  insult 
which  they  said  they  had  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  the  sloop  from  the  wharf,  since  this 
implied  the  possibility  of  a  rescue.  They  offered 
a  reward,  however,  for  the  discovery  of  tho 
ringleaders  in  the  affray,  and  some  of  the  lower 
orders  were  pointed  out  as  such,  but  the  chief 
abettor  of  these  riots,  and  other  nu  n  like  him, 
sat  upon  the  grand  jury  and  prevented  true 
bills  being  found. 

During  the  progress  of  these  riots,  and  long 
before  tidings  of  them  could  have  reached 
England,  troops  were  coming  from  Halifax  to 
Boston  in  compliance  with  express  orders  which 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  home  government. 
This  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  proposed  an  armed  resistance,  as 
it  was  expected  that  the  soldiers  were  coming 
to  coerce  the  people.  Others  urged  the  governor 
to  convene  another  Assembly,  but  he  refused, 
and  the  popular  leaders  instantly  took  the  bold 
step  of  summoning  a  Convention  from  the  entire 
province.  The  call  was  promptly  obeyed;  and 
delegates  from  ninety-live  towns  and  districts 
sat  in  Boston  during  six  days,  notwithstanding 
tho  protests  and  threats  of  the  governor.  Thev 
resolved  on  a  petition  to  the  king.  They  passed 
resolutions  against  taxation  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, and  against  a  standing  army.  They 
recommended  to  all  the  jveople  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order;  and  then  separated.  Before 
Christinas,  the  town  was  occupied  by  four  thou- 
sand troops,  sent  to  overawe  the  |K>ople. 

Such  was  the  spirit  manifested  in  Boston; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ferment 
in  any  other  colonies  of  North  America  (and 
in  some  there  was  scarcely  any  ferment  at  all) 
bore  any  proportion  to  that  in  Massachusetts. 
In  no  other  had  the  king's  representative  given 
so  much  provocation.  In  no  other  was  there 
the  same  Cromwellian  leaven  at  work.  Yet  the 
circular  from  Boston  of  February,  1 7<JH,  found 
an  echo  in  many  places.  Non-importation  agree- 
ments were  formed  far  and  wide  by  the  "Suns 
of  Liberty;"  as  the  Opposition  parties  in 
America  continued  to  call  themselves.  Even 
ladies,  assuming  the  name  of  "  Daughters  of 
Liberty,"  combined  to  refrain  from  the  use  of 
tea. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November, 
17C8,  the  news  from  America,  and  especially 
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from  Boston,  formed  tbe  staple  of  the  opening 
royal  speech.  Tt  was  said,  in  the  language  of 
prerogative,  that  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken 
out  afresh;  that  one  of  the  colonies  bad  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  of  violent  resistance  to  the  laws; 
and  that  its  capital  had  adopted  measures  sub- 
versive of  the  constitution.  Not  a  word  was 
said  of  the  causes  of  the  alleged  disobedience, 
but  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  all  thus 
spoken  of  were  to  be  punished  as  turbulent  and 
geditiottt  persons.  On  Lord  Hillsborough's 
motion  votes  of  censure  were  passed  on  several 
measures  of  the  late  Assembly  and  of  the 
meetings  of  Boston.  That  censure  might  be  just, 
but  whether  it  was  politic  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned. Such  as  it  was,  it  proved  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  more  eager  opponents 
of  the  American  pretensions.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  Whig  duke  of  Bedford.  It  seemed 
to  him,  as  to  many  others,  that  the  partiality 
of  the  Boston  jury  to  the  rioters  had  been  so 
flagrant  and  so  heinous  that  no  juries  in  the 
whole  colony  could  hereafter  be  relied  on. 
Accordingly  he  proposed  and  carried  through 
both  Houses  a  joint  address  to  the  king,  en- 
treating his  Majesty  to  obtain  the  fullest  informa- 
tion respecting  the  actors  in  the  late  outrages, 
so  that  he  might  then,  if  he  saw  sufficient 
grounds  for  such  a  course,  set  in  force  against 
them  a  Statute  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  under  that 
Statute  direct  them  to  be  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land ami  tried  before  a  Special  Commission. 
Thus  was  it  designed  to  draw  forth  a  mouldering 
edict  from  the  dust  where  it  long  had  lain,  and 
where  it  ever  deserved  to  lie,  and  to  apply  it 
not  merely  to  the  guilty,  but  also  to  the  inno- 
cent, whom  it  equally  despoiled  of  their  rightful 
native  juries.  Such  a  proposal,  made  at  such 
a  time,  appears  utterly  unjustifiable.  Almost 
prophetically  might  Burke  exclaim  in  these 
debates: — "If  your  remedy  is  such  as  is  not 
likely  to  appease  the  Americans,  but  rather  to 
exasperate  them,  you  tire  a  cannon  upon  your 
enemy  which  will  recoil  upon  yourselves.  And 
why  take  such  a  course  ?  Because  as  you  say, 
you  cannot  trust  a  jury  of  that  country.  Sir, 
that  word  must  convey  horror  to  every  feeling 
mind.  If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two 
millions  of  people,  yon  must  either  change  your 
plan  of  government  or  renounce  your  colonies 
for  ever!"  But  Burke  and  the  minority  who 
voted  with  him  were  powerless  to  resist  the  mea- 
sure, which  accordingly  was  passed,  and  speedily 
bore  fruit  other  than  what  its  authors  intended. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  17f.'.l,  just  on  the 
eve    of    the    prorogation    of   Parliament,  the 


Cabinet  discussed  the  future  policy.  All  agreed 
that  the  duties  on  the  British  manufactures  of 
glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  were  con- 
trary to  the  true  principles  of  commerce,  and 
should  be  repealed;  there  remained  of  Charles 
Townshcnd's  Revenue  Act  nothing  but  the  duty 
on  tea;  and  this,  evaded  by  smuggling  or  by 
abstinence  from  its  use,  yielded  in  all  America 
not  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Why  should 
such  a  duty  be  retained,  at  the  cost  of  the 
affections  of  thirteen  Provinces  and  two  millions 
of  people?  Grafton  spoke  earnestly  for  its 
repeal;  Camden  seconded  him  with  equal  vigour. 
Granby  and  Conway  gave  their  voice  and  their 
vote  on  the  same  side,  and  Sir  Kdward  Hawke, 
whom  illness  detained  from  the  meeting,  was 
known  to  be  of  their  opinion.  Hillsborough 
and  three  other  ministers  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  fell  to 
North.  He  was  known  to  be  at  heart  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  on  tea.  He  wished,  and  at 
that  time  intended,  to  extend  the  proposal  Uj 
the  repeal  of  the  other  duties,  and  he  never 
surrendered  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Bed- 
fords.  But  it  was  the  king's  fixed  rule,  never 
to  redress  a  grievance,  unless  the  prayer  for 
it  was  made  in  the  spirit  of  submissive  obedience; 
and  then  and  for  years  after,  he  held  that 
"there  must  always  be  one  tax,  to  keep  up  the 
right."  He  was  so  much  dissatisfied  with 
Grafton's  vote  on  this  occasion,  that,  "from 
that  time,  he  was  more  forward  to  dictate  his 
will  to  the  duke,  than  to  inquire  first  thednke's 
opinion  on  any  measure;"  and  "Lord  Camden 
also  sank  much  in  the  royal  estimation."  The 
most  questionable  acts  of  North's  public  career 
proceeded  from  an  amiable  weakness,  which 
followed  him  through  life;  the  want  of  power 
to  resist  the  influence  of  others.  It  was  the 
king  who  swayed  Lord  North  (contrary,  as  he 
himself  with  the  utmost  solemnity  declared,  to 
his  most  earnest  wish  and  intention)  to  give 
his  deciding  vote  against  the  repeal  which 
Grafton  had  proposed  and  advocated. 

Grafton,  in  his  Memoirs,  accuses  Hillsborough 
of  having  suppressed  in  the  minute  which  was 
sent  to  the  colonial  governors,  "words  as  kind 
and  lenient  as  could  be  proposed  by  some  of 
us,  and  not  without  encouraging  expressions 
which  were  too  evidently  displeasing  to  his 
lordship."  He  not  only  thus  garbled  the  minute, 
but,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  king 
himself,  he  sent  with  it  a  circular  letter  which 
Grafton  designates  "unfortunate  and  unwar- 
rantable; calculated  to  do  all  mischief,  while 
our  real  minute  might  have  paved  the  way  to 
some  good." 
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While  the  ministry  were  thus  divided  upon  |  wanting.  American  freedom  was  more  pre- 
a  question,  the  real  importance  of  which  was  pared  by  courageous  couucil  than  by  successful 
seen  by  few,  a  demonstration  of  opinion  was  \  war.  The  Assembly  had  but  one  mind,  and 
taking  place  in  another  of  the  colonies,  far  j  their  Resolves  were  the  Act  of  Virginia.  Had 
more  significant  than  the  riots  at  Boston,  or  they  been  framed  by  the  leaders  in  Massachusetts 
the  meeting  of  it*  brief  Convention.  Lord  !  Hay  themselves,  'they  could  not  have  been 
Boutetort,  an  impoverished  courtier,  had  just    better  adapted  to  vindicate  their  past  proceed' 


been  appointed  to  the  lucrative  post  of  governor 
of  Virginia;  partly,  that  his  exhausted  finances 
might  be  recruited,  and  partly,  that  his  rank 
and  glitter  might  be  acceptable  to  the  aristocratic 
families  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  might  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  discontented  politicians.  He  went 
out  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony;  gave 
sumptuous  entertainments ;  and  enacted  the 
part  of  viceroy  to  perfection.  Great  outward 
courtesy  prevailed  between  him  and  the  colonial 
legislature,  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  not   forget   its    duty    and    its  privileges. 


ings,  and  to  encourage  them  to  perseverance.'" 
The  next  morning,  the  Assembly  had  just 
time  to  adopt  an  address  to  the  king,  when  the 
governor,  having  heard  of  what  he  called  "the 
abominable  measure,"  summoned  them  and  said: 
— "I  have  heard  of  your  Resolves,  and  augur 
ill  of  their  effects;  you  have  made  it  my 
duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved 
accordingly." 

The  burgesses  of  Virginia,  having  finished 
what  they  could  do  in  their  official  capacity, 
met  together  as  patriots  and  friends,  with  their 


George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Speaker  as  Moderator.  They  adopted  the  Re- 
Jeffersou,  and  others  like-minded,  were  not  solves  which  Washington  had  brought  with  him 
the  men  to  surrender  rights  and  liberties  to  a  I  from  Mount  Vernon;  and  which  formed  a  well 
polished   courtier.    Taking    into   consideration  |  digested,  stringent,  and  practicable  scheme  of 


the  resolutions  and  address  which  Hillsborough 
and  Bedford    had    proposed,  and  which  both 


non-importation,  until  all  the  "unconstitutional" 
reveuue  acts  should  be  repealed.  Such,  too, 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  voted  by  large  I  was  their  zeal  against  the  slave-trade,  they 
majorities,  ou  the  sixteenth  of  May  the  Assembly  '<  made  a  special  covenant  with  one  auother  not 
devised  a  measure  which  became  an  example  to  import  any  slaves,  nor  purchase  any  im- 
for  the  Continent.  Meeting  the  declaration  of  j  ported.  These  articles  of  association  were  signed 
Parliament  by  a  dir.  ct  negative,  it  claimed  the  by  all  the  burgesses  there  assembled;  and  were 
sole  right  of  imposing  taxeB  on  the  inhabitants  1  then  Bent  throughout  the  country  for  the  signa- 
ture of  every  man  in  the  Colony.  The  voice  of 
the  Old  Dominion  roused  the  "most  temperate 
province"  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  slumbers, 


of  Virginia.  With  equal  unanimity,  it  asserted 
the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  procuring  a 
concert  of  the  Colonies  to  tare  for  the  violated 
rights  of  America.    It  laid  bun-  the  flagrant   to  express  through  its  merchants  their  approval 


tyrauuy  of  applying  to  America  the  obsolete 
statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  warned  the 
king  of  "the  dangers  that  weuld  ensue"  if  any 
person  in  any  part  of  America  should  be  seized 
and  carried  beyond  sea  for  trial.  It  consum- 
mated its  work  by  communicating  the  resolutions 
to  every   Legislature  in  America,  and  asking 


of  what  had  been  done.  Delaware  did  morn. 
Her  Assembly  adopted  the  Virginia  Resolves 
word  for  word,  and  every  colony  south  of 
Virginia  in  due  time  followed  the  example. 

Thus  the  colonists  resisted  the  import  duties, 
as  they  had  resisted  the  Stamp  Act;  and,  a 
second  time,  the  ministry  were  forced  to  recede 


their  concurrence.  The  Resolves  were  calm  in  from  their  false  position:  but  the  retreat  was 
manner,  concise,  simple,  and  effective;  so  per-  .effected  clumsily  and  with  a  bad  grace.  On 
feet  in  substance  and  in  form  that  time  finds  no  March  5,  1770,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
omissiou  to  regret  and  uo  improvement  to  sug-  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  a  petition 
gest.    The  menace  of  arresting  patriots,  which    of  London  merchant*  trading  to  America,  who 


was  to  have  been  a  formidable  instrument  of 
oppression,  lost  all  its  terrors;  and  Virginia's 
declaration  and  action  consolidated  Union. 


were  alarmed  at  the  threat  of  the  colonists  not 
to  purchase  articles  of  British  merchandize, 
North  moved  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1767, 


"Is  it  asked  who  was  the  adviser  of  the  excepting  only  the  duty  on  tea;  and  this  was 
measure?  None  can  tell.  Great  things  were  \  carried.  An  effort  to  include  tea  in  the  repeal 
done,  and  here  done  tranquilly  and  modestly,  was  frustrated.  Two  mouths  later,  Mr.  Burke 
without  a  thought  of  the  glory  that  was  their  brought  forward  a  motion  for  inquiry  into 
due.  Had  the  Ancient  Dominion  been  silent,  recent  disorders  in  Boston,  springing  out  of 
I  will  not  say  that  Massachusetts  might  have  j  a  conflict  between  the  people  and  the  soldiers 
faltered,   but    mutual   trust    would  have  been  '  from  Halifax,  in  which  both  sides  were  uu- 
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doubtedly  blauieable.  On  that  occasion,  Mr. 
Grenville  made  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
speech  in  Parliament,  for  he  dietl  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.  Thi6  speech  is  the  more 
interesting  because  it  shows  that  his  views 
respecting  the  American  question  had  under- 
gone a  great  change.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said, — "Nothing  could  ever  induce  me  to  tax 
America  again,  but  the  united  consent  of  King,  j 
Lords,  and  Commons,  supported  by  the  united 
voice  of  the  people  of  England...  I  will  never 
lend  my  hand  towards  forging  chains  for 
America,  lest  in  so  doing.  I  should  forge  them 
for  myself."  His  concluding  words  were  solemn 
and  prophetic: — "If,  by  the  neglect  of  his 
ministers,  our  beloved  sovereign  should  leave 
his  crown  to  his  successor  diminished  and  dis- 
honoured, then  let  those  who  brought  the 
misery  upon  us  rise  up  severally  and  say, — 
•I  was  the  man  who  formed  the  incompetent 
plans.  I  was  the  man  to  whom  all  these  fatal 
consequences  are  owing."* 

This,  then,  was  the  crisis  of  the  quarrel. 
As  a  financial  measure,  the  Act  of  17f>7,  had 
been  passed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  that  day,  and  it  had  wholly  failed.  There 
was  really,  therefore,  no  pretence  for  retaining 
it.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonics  touching  the  right  of  taxation  had  been 
settled  by  the  legislation  of  the  prececding  year. 
The  resistance  of  the  colonies  prevailed.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  unconditionally  repealed;  and 
the  Declaratory  Act  was  passed  to  save  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  imperial  government. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  Chatham  to  consign 
this  imperial  right  of  taxation  to  that  limbo  of 
theory  with  other  constitutional  claims,  the 
practical  assertion  of  which  could  not  be  made 
without  imminent  danger.  The  rash  and  short- 
sighted folly  of  his  successors,  by  meddling  j 
with  a  weapon  which  they  did  not  understand, 
dismembered  the  empire,  and,  for  a  time,  im- 
perilled its  existence.  A  lull  of  three  years' 
duration  intervened,  however;  a  deceptive  ab- 
sence of  violence,  which,  to  some,  resembled 
peace.  Trade  was  partially  resumed,  but  con- 
fidence was  not  restored;  and  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  tea  duty  a  train  was  laid  which 
might  on  any  day  explode. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Parliamentary  Measures.  Royal  Marriage  Act. 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Fast  India  Company's 
Tea.  Consignments  to  Boston.  Refused  and 
destroyed.  Retaliation  by  Parliament:  The 
Boston  Port  Bill.  O/iposed  by  Chatham  and 
Burke,  Resisted  in  Boston.  Its  Charter  an- 
nulled: The  new  scheme  of  government.  First 
Congress  in  the  Colonies.  Dead -lock  of  the 
Administration.  State  of  the  Province  of'  Mas- 
sachusetts. Chatham's  proposal  to  withdraw 
the  tr<mps.  Rejected.  Public  Opinion  in  Eng- 
land.   Outbreak  of  the  American  War. 

A.n.  1770—1775. 
The  chief  measures  discussed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment that  met  in  January,  1772,  were  the 
augmentation  of  the  navy  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  owing  to  the  increase  of  colonial 
possessions  and  a  jealousy  of  foreign  powers:  an 
ineffectual  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  professions  of  civil  law  and 
medicine  to  obtain  relief  from  subscription  to 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  debate  in  the  Commons,  where  the 
proposal  was  lost  by  two  hnndrod  and  seventeen 
to  seventy-one:  another  proposal  (also  rejected) 
to  cease  the  observance  of  the  day  of  King 
Charles's  execution,  and  the  performance  of 
the  service  appointed  for  it  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  arising  out  of  a  violent  divine- 
right  sermon  preached  before  the  House  by 
Dr.  Novel],  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
Oxford:  and  a  futile  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Dissenters  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  laws, 
owing  to  the  hardships  inflicted  .upon  those 
among  them  who  could  not  conscientiously 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Toleration  Act. 
This  proposal  was  agreed  to,  almost  unanimously, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  hut  was  rejected  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  Lords;  all  the  "king's 
friends"  and  all  the  bishops  voting  against  it. 

By  a  special  clause  in  the  Marriage  Act  of 
1753,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were 
excepted  from  its  operation.  "I  will  not  have 
my  family  laid  under  these  restraint's,"  said 
George  IL,  and  his  grandson  and  successor 
lived  to  regret  the  exception.  Two  of  bis 
brothers,  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  of  Cumber- 
land, contracted  secret  marriages  which  greatly 
offended  him,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  such  troubles  the  Royal  Marriage  Act 
was  passed  in  1772.  It  provided  that  no  prince 
or  princess  descended  from  George  II.,  with 
the  exception  of  the  issue  of  princesses  married 
abroad,  should  be  capable  of  contracting  matri- 
mony without  the  previous  consent  of  the  mon- 
arch, but  if  such  consent  were  refused  beyond 
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the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  notice  might  be 
given  to  the  Privy  Council  and  the  marriage 
might  be  contracted  within  twelve  months,  pro- 
vided both  Houses  of  Parliament  did  not  express 
disapproval. 

This  was,  unquestionably,  the  king's  own 
measure,  aud  was  reluctantly  assented  to  by  bi» 
ministers.  His  exalted  views  of  prerogative  led 
him  to  determine  that,  in  his  own  family  at 
least,  his  will  should  be  supreme;  and  Lord 
Chancellor  Apsley,  with  an  effrontery  worthy  of 
Thurluw,  said  that  "he  would  defend  every 
clause,  every  sentence,  every  word,  every  syl- 
lable, and  every  letter,"  in  the  Bill,  and  "  would 
not  consent  to  any  amendment  whatever;"  on 
the  absurd  and  untenable  argument  that  the 
prerogative  was  founded  in  its  "importance  to 
the  State." 

The  arbitrary  character  of  the  Bill  was  con- 
spicuous. It  might  be  reasonable  to  prescribe 
certain  rules  for  the  marriage  of  the  royal 
family,  such  as  that  they  should  not,  without 
the  consent  of  the  king,  marry  a  subject,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  the  member  of  any  royal 
house  at  war  with  this  country;  but  to  pro- 
scribe no  rule  at  all  save  the  absolute  will  of 
the  monarch,  was  a  violation  of  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  legislation.  Again,  to  extend  the 
minority  of  princes  and  princesses  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  created  a  harsh  exception  to  the 
general  law  in  regard  to  marriage.  The  pro- 
hibition of  a  marriage  might  continue  until  the 
age  of  twenty-six ;  and  required  nothing  but 
the  vote  of  a  Parliament  subservient  to  the 
crown,  to  render  it  perpetual;  and  this,  not  by- 
virtue  of  any  general  principle  of  law,  human 
or  divine,  but  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
reigning  monarch. 

But  the  personal  will  of  the  king  triumphed 
over  all  opposition,  whether  of  argument  or  of 
numbers ;  and  he  was  implacable  against  those 
who  opposed  it.  The  Bill  was  passed  rapidly 
through  the  Lords;  though  not  without  one 
protest,  signed  by  fourteen  peers,  and  another 
signed  by  seven,  in  which  the  most  material  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  were  concisely  expressed. 
In  the  Commons  it  met  with  a  more  strenuous 
and  protracted  opposition.  The  Lords'  Jour- 
nals were  searched  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
and  the  most  serious  arguments  against  the 
measure  were  ably  aud  learnedly  discussed.  But 
it  was  still  carried  with  a  high  band.  The  doors 
of  the  House  were  closed  against  all  strangers ; 
peers  in  vain  sought  admission  below  the  bar; 
and  the  government  even  went  so  far  as  to 
refuse  the  printing  of  the  Bill,  and  supported 
their  refusal  by  a  large  majority.     No  amend- 


ment was  suffered  to  be  made,  except  one  of 
pedantic  form,  suggested  by  the  Speaker,  that 
the  king's  consent  to  a  marriage  should  be 
signified  under  the  Great  Seal ;  and  on  March 
2-1,  the  Bill  was  passed.  Attempts  have  since 
been  made,  without  success,  to  repeal  the  law, 
and  to  evade  its  provisions ;  but  it  has  been 
inflexibly  maintained.  To  pass  any  censure 
upon  it  now  would  be  superfluous,  for  the  rapid 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  male  line  of  George 
the  Third's  brothers  and  sons  is  a  standing 
commentary  upon  the  absurdity  and  mischief  of 
the  restriction;  while  the  personal  career  of 
most  of  his  sous  may  uow  be  consigned  to  a 
deserved  oblivion. 

Foreign  affairs  at  this  period  do  not  call  for 
special  notice.  The  chronic  quarrel  with  France 
was  suffered  to  full  into  abeyance  for  a  time. 
Louis  XV.  was  sinking  into  the  slough  of  de- 
gradation in  which  he  took  delight,  aud  was 
contributing  by  his  own  conduct  to  bring  about 
that  great  Revolution  in  his  country  for  which 
other  events  and  principles  were  also  preparing 
the  way.  An  intermittent  quarrel  was  waged 
between  England  and  Spain  relative  to  the  pos- 
j  session  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  but  this  was 
J  eventually  adjusted.  Russia  was  making  great 
strides  in  the  acquisition  of  power  and  of  ter- 
ritory ;  the  strong-willed  and  unprincipled  Em- 
press Catherine  having  secured  for  herself  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  power.  The  first  partition 
of  Poland  was  made  in  1772,  by  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria;  England  holding  aloof  from  what 
was  designated  at  the  time  as  "the  very  first 
great  breach  in  the  modern  political  system  of 
Europe."  Springing  out  of  this  was  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which  resnlted  in 
a  great  extension  of  dominions  to  the  latter 
country. 

The  Order  of  Jesuits  was  finally  suppressed 
by  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  1773;  prior  to 
which  time  the  Order  had  been  suppressed  or 
driven  out  by  Portugal,  France,  and  Spain. 
The  Jesuits  could  not  longer  render  to  the 
papacy  the  services  for  which  they  had  been 
instituted,  and  this  was  the  assigned  reason  for 
their  abolition;  but  "they  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  age,  and  the  ago  swept  them  from  its 
path." 

Such  were  the  principal  events  relating  to 
foreign  affairs,  which  may  thus  be  grouped 
together  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  sequence 
of  the  American  narrative. 

The  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea 
was    the   only   one   of  the  American  import 
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duties  retained  in  1770.  It  was  not  calculated 
to  yield  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds  a 
jear  to  the  revenue,  and  its  actual  proceeds 
were  reduced  to  three  hundred  pounds  by 
smuggling,  and  by  the  determination  of  the 
colonists  not  to  consume  an  article  to  which  the 
obnoxious  impost  was  attached.  The  insigni- 
ficance of  the  tax,  while  it  left  ministers  without 
justification  for  continuing  such  a  cause  of  irri- 
tation, went  far  to  secure  the  acquiescence  of 
the  colonists.  But  their  discontent  was  sud- 
denly inflamed  by  a  new  measure,  which  only 
indirectly  concerned  them.  To  assist  the  half- 
bankrupt  East  India  Company  in  the  sale  of 
their  teas,  of  which  they  had  seventeen  millions 
of  pounds  warehoused  and  waiting  for  a  market, 
a  drawback  was  given  them  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish duty  on  shipments  to  the  American  plan- 
tations. By  this  concession  to  the  East  India 
Company,  the  colonists,  exempted  from  the 
English  duty,  in  fact  received  their  tea  at  a 
lower  rate  than  when  there  was  no  colonial 
tax,  but  most  of  them  had  abjured  its  use 
until  the  Impost  should  be  removed,  and  a 
sudden  stimulus  was  thus  given  to  the  export 
of  the  very  article  which  alone  caused  irritation 
and  dissension.  The  colonists  thought  thai  Un- 
detected in  this  measure  an  artful  contrivance 
for  promoting  the  consumption  of  taxed  lea, 
aud  thus  for  facilitating  the  extension  of  colonial 
taxation.    Boston  took  the  lead  in  opposition. 


prepared  to  act  with  promptitnde  in  the  emer- 
gency. Ou  Sunday,  November  2H,  1773,  the 
merchant  ship  "  Dartmouth,"  laden  with  tea, 
sailed  into  Boston  harbour.  The  citizens'  com- 
mittee were  on  the  alert,  aud  obtained  from 
Hotch,  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  ship  at  the  Custom 
House  until  the  following  Tuesday      On  the 


SAMUKI.  ADAMS. 


intervening  day  the  delegates  from  the  adjacent 
towns  met  in  Boston,  and  an  assembly  of  five 
thousand  persons  resolved  that  the  tea  should 
be  gent  back  whence  it  came.    Alarmed  at  this 


Crowded  and  excited  meetings  were  held,  and  |  demonstration,  the  consignees  declared,  first, 
resistance  was  openly  talked  of  and  the  best    that  they  would  store  the  tea,  and  then,  that 


methods  were  canvassed.  The  East  Iudia  Com 
pany  had  appointed  consignees  to  receive  and 
dispose  of  the  cargoes  of  tea  then  on  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic,  but  summonses  were  left 
at  the  booses  of  these  consignees  from  a  vigil- 
ance committee  of  the  townsmen,  requiring 
them  to  resign  their  appointments,  not  to  sell 
the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to  London  by  the 
same  vessels.  This  was  amoug  the  earliest  of  a 
series  of  strong  measures  adopted  by  the  majority 
towards  obnoxious  persons  in  the  minority,  and 
especially  towards  such  as  were  suspected  of 
lending  themselves  to  the  execution  of  the 
arbitrary  edicts  of  the  home  government.  Much 
has  been  written  both  in  censure  and  in  defence 
of  this  course  of  procedure,  but  even  where  it 
degenerated  into  harshness  and  injustice  the 
extreme  provocation  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
life-ami-death  struggle  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  should  be  remembered. 

The  consignees  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demands,  and  were  denounced  as  enemies  to 
their  country.    Town  meetings  continued  to  be 


they  would  send  it  back.  The  excitement  was 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  two  more  vessels  in 
the  harbour,  the  mouth  of  which  was  guarded 
by  king's  ships,  to  prevent  any  leaving  without 
having  first  complied  with  the  Customs'  regula- 
tions. By  'lay  and  night  the  citizens  watched 
to  prevent  a  landing,  and  the  day  approached 
on  which  the  revenue  officers  would  have  legal 
authority  to  take  possession. 

The  morning  of  Thursday  the  sixteenth  of 
December,  1773,  dawned  upon  Boston: — a  day 
by  far  the  most  momentous  in  its  annals.  The 
town  of  Portsmouth  held  its  meeting  on  that 
morning,  and,  with  six  only  protesting,  adopted 
the  principles  of  Philadelphia,  appointed  a 
committee,  and  resolved  to  make  Common  cause 
with  the  other  colonies.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
people  of  Boston,  with  at  leaRt  two  thousand 
men  from  the  country,  assembled  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting-HoUse;  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings in  the  town,  and  the  scene  of  many  famous 
gatherings.  A  report  was  made  that  Rotch 
had  been  refused  a  clearance  from  the  collector. 


held,  and  determined  men  like  Samuel  Adams  |  "  Then,"  said  the  committee,  "protest  imme- 
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diately  against  the  Custom  House,  ami  apply 
to  the  governor  for  his  pass,  so  that  your  vessel 
may  this  very  day  proceed  on  her  voyage  for 
London."  The  governor  had  stolen  away  to 
his  country  -  house  at  Milton.  Bidding  Botch 
make  all  haste,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  three 
in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  Botch  had  not 
returned.  It  was  incidentally  voted,  as  other 
towns  had  already  done,  to  abstain  totally  from 
the  use  of  tea;  and  every  town  was  advised  to 
appoint  its  committee  of  inspection,  to  prevent 
the  detested  tea  from  coming  within  any  of 
them.  Then  since  the  goveruor  might  refuse 
his  pass,  the  momentous  question  recurred, — 
'•Whether  it  be  the  sense  and  determination  of 
this  body  to  abide  by  their  former  resolutions 
and  not  suffer  the  tea  to  be  landed?"  The 
whole  assembly  of  seven  thousand  voted  unan- 
imously that  the  tea  should  not  be  landed. 

It  had  been  dark  for  more  than  an  hour. 
The  church  in  which  they  met  was  dimly 
lighted;  when,  at  a  quarter  before  six,  Botch 
appeared,  and  stated  that  the  governor  had 
refused  him  a  pass,  because  his  ship  was  not 
properly  cleared.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
Samuel  Adams  rose  and  gave  the  word: — 
"This  meeting  can  do  nothiug  more  to  save 
the  country."  On  the  instant  a  shout  was  heard 
at  the  porch;  the  war-whoop  resounded;  forty 
or  fifty  men,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians, 
passed  by  the  door,  repaired  to  Oriftin's  wharf, 
posted  guards  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  spies, 
took  possession  of  the  three  tea-ships,  and  in 
sboat  three  hours,  three  hundred  and  forty 
chests  of  tea.  being  the  whole  quantity  that 
had  been  imported,  were  emptied  into  the  bav 
without  the  least  injury  to  other  property.  All 
things  were  conducted  with  great  order  and 
decency.  The  people  mound,  as  they  looked 
on,  were  so  still,  that  the  noise  of  breaking 
open  the  tea-chests  was  plainly  heard.  After 
the  work  was  done,  the  town  became  as  still 
and  calm  as  if  it  had  been  Sunday. 

This  l>eing  the  crowning  act  of  a  series  of 
provocations  and  insults,  by  which  the  colonists, 
and  especially  the  people  of  Boston,  had  testi- 
lied  their  resentmen  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  import  duties,  and  other  recent  measures, 
the  government  at  home  regarded  it  with  great 
indignation.  Every  one  agreed  that  the  rioters 
deserved  punishment;  and  that  reparation  was 
due  to  the  Kast  India  Company.  But  the 
punishment  inflicted  was  such  as  to  provoke 
revolt.  In  a  letter  to  North,  dated  February  f, 
1771,  the  king  said, —  '(Jeneral  Oage,  though 
just  returned  from  Boston,  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  go  back  at  a  day's  notice  if  government 


measures  are  adopted.  He  says  they  will  be 
lions  while  we  are  lambs;  but  if  we  take  the 
resolute  part  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
!  meek.  Four  regiments  sent  to  Boston,  will,  he 
thinks,  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  disturbance. 
All  men  now  feel  that  the  fatal  compliance,  in 
1760,  has  increased  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans  to  thorough  independence." 

A  frank  and  generous  change  of  policy,  even 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  might  have  preserved  the 
colonies,  and  might  have  averted  the  peril  and 
humiliation  of  the  subsequent  rupture;  but  the 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  Oeorge  III.,  supported 
as  they  unhappily  were  at  the  outset  of  the 
quarrel  by  the  domineering  character  of  a 
majority  of  the  Knglish  people,  determined  the 
!  nature  and  issue  of  the  contest.  An  arrogant 
!  contempt  for  the  American  colonists  pervaded 
[what  was  called  English  "society."  and  the 
claims  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges  were 
regarded  as  presumptuous.  Even  their  personal 
courage  was  denied.  The  court  parasites  were 
only  too  ready  to  flatter  this  insolent  spirit  of 
depreciation  and  contempt.  To  the  last  it  was 
believed  that  the  resolves  of  the  colonists  were 
but  empty  bluster,  which  would  speedily  subside 
before  the  power  of  the  home  government,  and 
even  when  this  expectation  proved  futile,  no 
doubt  existed  of  the  ultimate  suppression  of 
the  revolt. 

In  the  month  of  March,  North  introduced 
I  and  earned  a  Bill  to  remove  the  Custom  House 
from  Boston,  and  to  declare  it  unlawful  to  lade 
or  unlade  any  goods  within  its  harbour.  Instead 
of  demanding  compensation,  and  attaching  pen- 
alties to  its  refusal,  the  flourishing  port  of 
Boston  was  summarily  closed;  and  the  trade 
and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  were  placed  under 
an  interdict.  The  ruin  of  the  city  was  decreed. 
No  penitence  could  avert  its  doom:  but  when 
the  punishment  had  been  suffered,  ami  atone- 
.  sent  made; — when  Boston,  humbled  and  con- 
trite, had  kissed  the  rod;  and  when  reparation 
had  been  exacted  for  the  Kast  India  Company, 
the  king  in  council  might,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
remove  the  fatal  ban.  It  was  a  deed  of  ven- 
geance, filter  for  the  rude  arbitrament  of  an 
Kastern  despot  than  for  the  equity  of  a  limited 
monarch)'. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  measure  of  repression. 
The  republican  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
cherished  by  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  was  superseded.  The  council,  hitherto 
elective,  was  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
the  appointment  of  judges,  magistrates,  and 
sheriffs,  was  transferred  from  the  council  to  the 
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governor.  The  precise  character  of  this  punitive 
measure  will  have  to  be  immediately  explained 
when  describing  its  actual  operation.  In  vain  did 
Chatham,  re-appearing  ofter  his  long  prostration, 
proffer  a  measure  of  conciliation  repealing  the 
obnoxious  acts,  and  explicitly  renouncing  im- 
perial taxation;  but  requiring  from  the  colonics 
the  grant  of  a  revenue  to  the  king.    Such  a 

f 
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measure  might  even  yet  have  saved  the  colo- 
nies; but  it  was  contemptuously  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  on  the  firbt  reading.  Mr.  Burke 
proposed  other  resolutions,  similar  to  the 
8chcino  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  wore  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  This  was  the  occasion 
of  Fox  finally  separating  himself  from  the 
Tories,  'of  the  course  of  the  discussions,  but 
little  is  known.  Walpole  says, — "The  doors  of 
both  Houses  were  carefully  locked:  a  symptom 
of  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  dictated." 
Burke's  great  speech  of  April,  1774,  was  after- 
wards revised  ami  printed;  and  the  following 
extracts  will  serves  to  reveal  its  general  tone 
and  spirit.  It  had  been  urged  that  the  tax 
upon  tea  was  but  trilling.  He  replied, — "Could 
anything  he  a  subject  of  more  just  alarm  to 
America  than  to  see  you  go  out  of  the  plain 
high  road  of  tiuance,  and  give  up  your  most 
certain  revenues  and  your  dearest  interest  merely 
for  the  sake  of  insulting  your  colonies?  No 


man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea 
could  bear  an  imposition  of  three  pence;  but 
no  commodity  will  bear  threo  pence,  or  will 
bear  a  penny,  when  the  general  feelings  of  men 
are  irritated,  and  two  millions  of  people  are 
resolved  not  to  pay.  The  feelings  of  the  colonic* 
were  formerly  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden 
when  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  twenty 
.^hillings.  Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined 
Mr.  Hampden's  fortune/  No!  but  the  payment 
of  half  twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was 
demanded,  would  have  made  him  a  slave." 

In  the  sumo  masterly  speech,  in  which  ho 
traversed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
question  in  dispute  between  England  and 
America,  Mr.  Burke,  replying  to  an  assertion 
by  Lord  Carmarthen,  that  "the  Americans  arc 
our  children;  how,  then,  can  they  revolt  against 
their  parent?"  said, — "They  are  'our  children;' 
but  when  children  ask  for  bread,  we  are  not 
to  give  a  stone.  Is  it  because  the  natural 
re.Mstutice  of  things,  and  the  variont  mutations 
of  time,  hinder  our  government,  or  any  scheme 
of  government,  from  being  any  more  than  a 
sort  of  approximation  to  the  right,  is  it  there- 
fore that  the  colonies  are  to  recede  from  it 
infinitely?  When  this  child  of  ours  wishes  to 
assimilate  to  its  parent  and  to  reflect  with  a 
true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous  countenance 
of  British  liberty;  arc  we  to  turn  to  them  the 
shameful  parts  of  our  constitution?  Are  we  to 
give  them  our  weakness  for  their  strength; 
our  opproprium  for  their  glory;  ami  the  slough 
of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  off, 
to  serve  them  for  their  freedom?" 

While  these  debates  were  proceeding,  Ocneral 
Cage  was  on  his  way  to  Boston  to  assume  the 
governorship  of  Massachusetts,  supported  by  the 
"four  regiments"  before  referred  to.  He  was 
received  respectfully,  but  without  the  accustomed 
honours.  Tidings  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  had 
I  preceded  him,  and  had  aroused  intense  indigna- 
tion. Before  they  knew  of  the  impending 
severities  they  had  reiterated  their  old  desire 
not  to  be  severed  from  the  mother  country. 
As  .Samuel  Adams  wrote  to  Franklin: — "If 
she  returns  to  her  former  moderation  and  good- 
humour,  their  affection  will  revive.  They  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent  union  with 
'  her  upon  the  condition  of  equal  liberty.  This 
is  all  they  have  been  contending  for;  and 
nothing  short  of  this  will  or  ought  to  satisfy 
I  them."  Washington  also  wrote  in  October, 
I  1774,  to  a  friend  who  held  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  English  army, — "  You  arc  taught  to 
believe  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are 
rebellious;    setting    up    for    independeucy  and 
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what  not.  (Jive  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  art  ,  contrition  of  the  executive  power,  including  the 
grossly  abused.  I  can  announce  it  as  a  fact,  !  courts  of  justice,  in  the  htnda  of  the  governor, 
that   it  is  not    the    wish   or  interest   of  that    Without  previous  notice  to  Massachusetts,  and 


government,  or  any  other  upon  this  continent, 
separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  inde- 
pendence. But  this  you  may  at  the  same  time 
rely  on,  that  none  of  them  will  ever  submit  to 
the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every 
free  state,  and  without  which  life,  liberty,  and 
property  are  rendered  totally  insecure." 

The  colonist-",  far  from  being  intimidated  by 
the  rigours  of  tho  mother  country,  determined 
to  resist  them.  The  Boston  committee  looked 
the  danger  full  in  tho  face.  On  the  second  of 
June,  1774,  they  received  the  two  Bills  which 
were  to  change  the  charter  and  subvert  the 
most  cherished  rights  of  the  province,  and  to 
grant  impunity  to  the  British  army  for  acts  of 
violence  in  enforcing  the  new  system.  "They 


without  a  hearing,  it  arbitrarily  took  away* 
rights  and  liberties  which  the  people  had  en- 
joyed from  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  except 
in  the  evil  days  of  James  the  Second,  and 
which  hud  been  renewed  in  the  charter  from 
William  and  Mary.  That  charter  was  coeval 
with  the  English  Revolution;  hail  been  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  colonists  for  more  than 
eighty  years;  and  was  associated  in  their  minds 
with  every  idea  of  English  liberty  and  of  loyalty 
to  the  English  crown.  Under  its  provisions, 
the  councillors  had  been  annually  chosen  by  a 
convention  of  the  council  for  the  former  year 
ami  the  assembly,  subject  only  to  the  negative 
of  the  governor;  henceforward  they  were  to 
receive  their  appointments  from  the  king,  and 
were  removable  at  his  pleasure.    The  governor 


excited,"  says  the  record,  "a  just  indignation  received  authority,  without  consulting  his  council, 

in  the  mind  of  the  committee,"  whose  members  !  to  appoint  and  to  remove  all  judges  of  the 

saw  their  option  confined  to  abject  submission  \  inferior  courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all 

or  to  »n  op<-n  rupture.    They  longed  to  escape  |  officers  belonging  to  the  council  and  the  court* 


the  necessity  of  the  choice  by  devising  some 
measure  which  might  recall  their  oppressors 
to  moderation  and  reason.  Accordingly  they 
agreed  on  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  to 
suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country,  and  neither  to  purchase  nor  to 


of  justice.  The  sheriffs  Were  changeable  by 
the  governor  and  council  as  often  and  for 
such  purposes  as  they  should  deem  expedient. 
In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  governor  was  to 
appoint  judges  of  the  superior  court,  who 
were   to    hold   their  commissions   during  the 


consume  any  merchandise  from  Great  Britnin  !  pleasure  of  the  king,  and  depend  on  his  good- 


after  the  last  day  of  the  ensuing  August.  The 
names  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  sign  the 
covenant  were  to  be  published  to  the  world. 
Copies  of  this  paper  wore  forwarded  to  every 
town  in  the  province,  with  a  letter  entreating 
the  subscriptions  of  all  the  people,  "as  the  last 
and  only  method  of  preserving  the  land  from 
slavery  without  drenching  it  with  blood." 

On  Saturday  the  sixth  of  August,  1774, 
Gage  received  an  official  copy  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  "for  the  better  regulating  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Massachusetts  Bay."  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  have  left  on  the  records  of  the 
House  of  Lords  their  protest  against  the  Act, 
"because,"  said  they,  "a  definitive  legal  offence, 
by  which  a  forfeiture  of  the  charter  is  incurred, 
has  not  been  clearly  stated  and  fully  proved; 
neither  has  notice  of  this  adverse  proceeding 
been  given  to  the  parties  affected;  neither  have 
they  been  heard  in  their  own  defence;  and 
because  the  governor  and  council  are  intrusted 
with  powers  with  which  the  British  constitution 
has  not  trusted  his  Majesty  and  privy  council, 
so  that  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  subjects 
arc  put  into  their  hands  without  control." 

The  principle  of  the  Statute  was  the  con- 


will  for  the  amount  and  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to 
executive  power,  the  right  of  selecting  juries 
was  taken  from  the  inhabitants  and  freeholders 
of  the  towns,  and  was  conferred  on  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  within  the  province.  This  Reg- 
ulating Act,  moreover,  uprooted  the  dearest 
institution  of  New  England,  whose  people,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  town  meetings  to  transact 
all  public  business.    There  they  adopted  local 

i  taxes  to  keep  up  their  free-schools;  regulated 
all  the  municipal  concerns  of  the  year;  instructed 
the  representatives  of  their  choice;  and,  as  tho 

J  limits  of  the  parish  and  the  town  were  usually 
the  same,  took  measures  for  tho  invitation  and 
support  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  Reg- 
ulating Act,  sweeping  away  the  provincial  law, 
permitted  two  meetings  oidy  to  be  held  annually, 
in  which  town  officers  and  representatives  might 
be  chosen,  but  no  other  matter  might  be  intro- 
duced; every  other  town  assemblage  was  for- 
bidden except  by  the  written  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  then  only  for  business  expressed 
in  that  leave. 

With   the   Regulating   Act   Gage  received 
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copies  of  the  other  Acta,  designed  to  facilitate 
its  enforcement.  He  was  surrounded  by  an 
army;  had  been  enjoined  repeatedly  to  arrest 
•the  leading  patriots,  even  at  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing a  riot;  and  had  been  instructed  that 
even  in  time  of  peace  he  could  order  the  troops 
to  tire  upon  the  people.  By  one,  he  was 
authorized  to  quarter  his  army  in  towns;  by 
the  other,  to  transfer  to  another  colony  or  to 
(iroat  Britain  any  persons  informed  against  or 
indicted  for  crimes  committed  in  resisting  the 
revenue  laws  or  in  alleged  riots. 

Massachusetts  was  not  left  alone  in  its  troubles. 
A  congress  of  delegates  from  twelve  of  the 
colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1774,  by  whom  the  recent  measures 
were  condemned  as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  It  was  agreed  to  suspend  all 
imports  and  exports  with  Oreat  Britain  and 
her  dependencies,  unless  the  grievances  of  the 
colonies  were  redressed.  Other  threatening 
measures  were  adopted,  which  proved  that  the 
spirit  of  the  colonists  was  not  to  be  overcome. 
In  the  words  of  Chatham,— "The  spirit  which 
now  resisted  taxation  in  America,  was  the  same 
spirit  which  formerly  opposed  loans,  bene- 
volences, and  ship  mqney  in  England."  He  paid 
a  de-served  tribute  to  the  high  qualities  dis- 
played in  this  first  American  Congress,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
following  year.  Speaking  of  their  Declaration 
of  Rights,  of  their  Addresses  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Canada,  and  to  the  king, 
he  said, — ••  When  your  lordships  look  at  the 
papers  transmitted  to  us  from  America,  when 
you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wis- 
dom, you  camuit  hut  respect  their  cause  and 
wish  to  make  it  your  own.  I  trust  it  is  obvious 
that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon  such 
men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty 
continental  nation,  must  be  vain,  —  must  be 
fatal." 

The  Congress  was  self-dissolved  on  October 
the  twenty-sixth,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
another  should  assemble  on  May  10,  1775. 
The  inevitable  conflict  between  the  governor 
and  the  people  had  brought  public  affairs  to  a 
dead-lock.  At  Boston,  the  judgeR  took  their 
seats  in  court  and  the  usual  proclamations 
were  made;  when  the  men  who  had  been 
returned  as  jurors  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
Being  asked  why  they  refused,  their  spokesman 
gave  as  his  reason, —  'That  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  stood  impeached  by  the  late  repre- 
sentatives of  the  province."  In  a  paper  offered 
by  the  jury,  the  judges  found  their  authority 
disputed  for  the  further  reason  that  the  charter 


i  of  the  province  had  been  changed  with  DO  war- 
rant but  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  three 
of  the  judges,  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
had  accepted  seats  in  the  new  council.  The 
chief  justice  and  his  colleagues,  repairing  in  a 
1  body  to  the  governor,  represented  the  impos- 
!  sibility  of  exercising  their  office ;  the  army  was 
I  too  small   for  their  protection;    and,  besides, 
|  none  would  act  as  jurors.    Thus  the  authority 
1  of  the  new  vjovermncnt,  as  established  by  the  Act 
|  of  Parliament,  was  set  at  nought  and  openly 
1  defied.    Gaga  summoned  his  council,  but  only 
(  to  meet  new  discomfitures.    Its  members  dared 
j  not  show  themselves  at  Salem,   and   he  con- 
sented to  their  violating  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  meeting  in  Boston.    Hutchinson,  the  son  of 
the  former  governor,  withdrew  from  the  council. 
The  few  who  retained  their  places  unanimously 
advised  him  to  send  no  troops  into  the  interior, 
but  so  to  reinforce  the  army  as  to  constitute 
Boston  a  "place  of  safe  retreat." 

"The  condition  of  Massachusetts  was  anomal- 
ous. Three  hundred  thousand  people  continued 
their  usual  avocations,  and  enjoyed  life  and 
property  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  without  a 
legislature  or  executive  officers  ;  without  sheriffs, 
judges,  or  justices  of  the  peace.  As  the  super- 
vision of  government  disappeared,  each  man 
seemed  more  anil  more  a  law  to  himself ;  and 
as  if  to  show  that  the  world  had  been  governed 
too  much,  order  prevailed  in  a  province  where 
in  fact  there  existed  no  regular  government;  no 
administration  but  by  committees ;  no  military 
officers  but  those  chosen  by  the  militia.  Yet 
never  were  legal  magistrates  obeyed  with  more 
alacrity.  The  selectmen  continued  their  usual 
functions;  the  service  in  the  churches  increased 
in  fervour.  From  the  sermons  of  memorable 
divines,  who  were  gone  to  a  heavenly  country, 
leaving  their  names  precious  among  the  people 
of  Uod  on  earth,  a  brief  collection  of  faithful 
testimonies  to  the  cause  of  Ood  and  his  New 
Knglaud  people  was  circulated  by  the  press, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  rising  generation  might 
know  what  had  been  the  great  end  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  count  it  their  duty  aud  their  glory 
to  continue  in  those  right  ways  of  the  Lord 
wherein  their  fathers  walked  before  them. 
Their  successors  in  the  ministry,  all  pupils  of 
Harvard  college,  lorded  over  by  no  prelate, 
with  the  people,  and  of  the  people,  and  true 
ministers  to  the  people,  unsurpassed  by  the 
clergy  of  an  equal  population  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  for  learning,  ability,  and  virtue,  for 
mciaphisical  acutencss,  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  political  freedom,  devoteduess, 
and  practical  good  sense,   were  heurd  as  of  old 
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with  reverence  by  the  congregations  in  their 
meeting-houses  on  every  Lord's  day,  and  on 
special  occasions  of  fasts,  thanksgiving,  lec- 
tures ,  aud  military  musters.  Elijah's  mantle 
being  caught  up,  was  a  happy  token  that  the 
Lord  would  be  with  this  generation  as  he  had 
been  with  their  fathers.  Their  exhaustless 
armoury  was  the  Bible,  whose  scriptures  were 
stored  with  weapons  for  every  occasion  ;  furnish- 
ing sharp  words  to  puint  their  appeals,  apt 
examples  of  resistance,  prophetic  denunciations 
of  the  enemies  of  God's  people,  and  promises 
of  the  divine  blessing  on  the  defenders  of  his 
law."  (Bancroft  vii,  184.) 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  in  November, 
1774,  the  kind's  speech  asserted  a  determina- 
tion "to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or 
impair  the  supreme  authority  of  this  Legisla- 
ture over  all  the  dominions  of  my  crown." 
Addresses  in  echo  to  this  were  voted  in  both 
Houses  by  large  majorities.  In  the  following 
January,  Chatham  moved  an  address  to  the 
king  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops 
from  Boston,  as  soon  as  the  season  permitted. 
The  government  had  laid  before  both  Houses 
extracts  from  letters  between  the  home  author- 
ities and  various  American  governors,  but  not 
until  after  a  delay  of  eight  weeks.  Chatham 
strongly  censured  this  dilatoriness,  and  Baid,— 
"1  wish  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  press- 
ing crisis;  an  hour  now  lust  in  allaying  fer- 
ments in  America  may  produce  years  of  calam- 
ity For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  desert,  for  a 
moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business, 
from  the  first  to  the  last ;  unless  nailed  to  my 
bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I  will  give  it 
unremitted  attention;  I  will  knock  at  the  door 
of  this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and 
will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  important 

danger   When    I    urge    this  measure  of 

recalling  the  troops  from  Boston,  I  urge  it  on 
this  pressing  principle,  that  it  is  necessarily 
preparatory  to  the  restoration  of  your  peace, 
and  the  establishment  of  your  prosperity.  It 
will  then  appear  that  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
amicably  and  equitably;  and  to  consider,  revise, 
and  repeal,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary,  as 
I  affirm  it  will,  those  violent  acts  and  declara- 
tions which  have  disseminated  confusion  through- 
out your  empire          Resistance  to  yonr  acts 

was  necessary  as  it  was  just;  and  your  vain 
declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament, 
and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity 
of  submission,  will  be  found  equally  impotent  to 
convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow  subjects  in 
America;  who  feel  that  tyranny,  whether  uin- 


bitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  the  bodies  who  compose  it,  is  equally 
intolerable  to  British  subjects.  The  means  of 
enforcing  this  thraldom  are  found  to  be  as  ridic- 
ulous and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are  unjuRt 
in  principle.  Indeed  I  cannot  but  feel  the  most 
anxious  sensibility  for  the  situation  of  General 
Gage,  and  the  troops  under  his  command ; 
thinking  him,  as  I  do,  a  man  of  humanity  and 
understanding;  and  entertaining,  as  I  ever  will, 
the  highest  respect,  the  warmest  love,  for  the 
British  troops.  Their  situation  is  truly  unworthy ; 
penned  up,—  pining  in  inglorious  inactivity. 
They  are  an  army  of  impotence.  You  may  call 
them  an  army  of  safety  ami  of  guard;  but  they 
are  in  truth  an  army  of  impotence  and  contempt; 
and  to  make  the  folly  equal  to  the  disgrace,  they 
are  an  army  of  irritation  and  vexation. 

"I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  the 
repeal  of  the  .Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  con- 
versing in  a  friendly  confidence  with  a  person 
of  undoubted  resprct  and  authenticity  on  that 
subject"  (Dr.  Franklin);  "and  he  assured  me 
with  a  certainty  which  his  judgment  aud  oppor- 
tunity gave  him,  that  these  were  the  prevalent 
and  steady  principles  of  America,— that  yon 
might  destroy  their  towns,  and  cut  them  off 
from  the  superfluities,  perhaps  the  conveniences, 
of  life ;  but  that  they  were  prepared  to  despise 
your  power,  and  would  not  lament  their  loss, 
whilst  they  have  their  woods  and  their  liberty. 

"But  it  is  not  repealing  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  not  repealing  a  piece  of  parchment, 
that  can  restore  America  to  our  bosom  :  yon 
must  repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments ;  and 
yon  may  then  hope  for  her  love  and  gratitude. 
But  now,  insulted  with  an  armed  force  posted 
at  Boston;  irritated  with  an  hostile  array  before 
her  eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  could  force 
them,  would  be  suspicions  and  insecure;  they 
will  be  iralo  nnimo ;  they  will  not  be  the  sound, 
honourable  passions  of  freemen;  they  will  be 
the  dictates  of  fear,  and  extortions  of  force. 
But  it  is  more  than  evident  that  you  cannot 
force  them,  united  as  they  are,  to  your  unworthy 

terms  of  submission, — it  is  impossible   We 

shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retreat ;  let  ns 
retract  while  wc  can,  not  when  we  must.  I 
say  we  must  necessarily  nndo  these  violent 
oppressive  acts;  they  must  be  repealed,— you 
will  repeal  them;  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that 
you  will  in  the  end  repeal  them;  I  stake  my 
reputation  on  it :  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for 
an  idiot,  if  they  are  not  finally  repealed.  Avoid, 
then,  this  humiliating,  disgraceful  necessity. 
With  a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  situation, 
make  the  first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace, 
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■ii'l  happiness:  for  this  is  your  true  dignity,  to  i  tend,  by  the  flippant  and  vaunting  threat, — "I 
feet  with  prudence  and  justice.  That  you  should  .  promise  to  reduce  the  AnH  ricaus  in  three 
first  concede,  is  obvious,  from  sound  and  rational  months." 

policy.  Concession  comes  with  better  grace  am!  j  Not  SO  soon,  however,  nor  so  easily  was  the 
more  salutary  effect  from  superior  power;  it  reduetiou  to  he  effected.  The  men  who  had 
reconciles  superiority  of  power  with  the  feelings  |  been  forced  to  the  front  of  the  verbal  and  legal 

contest  were  prepared,  if  needs  were, 
to  appeal  to  arms ;  and  they  early 
took  the  precaution  of  making  them- 
selves ready  to  repel  f„rce  by  force. 
Committees  of  Safety  were  appointed, 
and  they  enrolled  militia,  called 
"Minutemen,"  who  engaged  to  appear 
in  arms  at  a  minute's  notice.  Com- 
manders were  selected,  and  ammuni- 
tion was  provided.  Almost  before 
the  echo  of  Chatham's  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  of  another 
by  Liurke  in  the  Commons  on 
of  men;  and  establishes  solid  confidence  on  tin-    March  22,   had   died   away,   the  boom  of  an 

foundations  of  affection  and  gratitude   American  Civil  War  rolled  over  the  Atlantic. 

"  If  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  misad-  Hostilities  were  commenced  at  Lexington  on 
vising  and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  April  19,  1775. 
that  they  can  alienate  the  affection  of  his  sub- 
jects from  his  crown;  but  I  will  affirm  that 
they  will  make  the  crown  not  Worth  his  wear- 
ing. I  will  not  say  the  king  is  betrayed;  but 
I  will  pronounce  thai  the  kingdom  is  undone." 

Chatham  spoke  to  deaf  ears.  His  utterance 
was  stybd  by  George  III.  "a  trumpet  of  sedi- 
tion." Only  eighteen  piers  voted  with  him; 
while  sixty-eight  were  urrayed  against  him; 
ami  he  could  only  secure  thirty-two  to  sixty- 
one  in  the  following  month  when  he  brought 
forward  a  "provisional  Hill  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  America."  l'nblie  opinion  out  of 
doors  was  greatly  divided.     Many  manufactnr- 


CHAPTEB  XVIII. 

Skirmish  at  Lexington.  Boston  invested.  "  The 
United  Colonies."  Bunker  HUi,  Washington 
ap/minted  Commander-in-chief.  I/is  difficulties. 
Congress  again  petition  the  king.  I/is  feeling 
to/cards  America.  Proclamation,  Hiring  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
and  other  Herman  princes.  Criticism  in  Par- 
liament. 

A.i).  1775 — 1776. 
Under  date  of  May  28,  1775,  Walpole 
ing  towns  petitioned  against  the  coercive  Acts  |  writes: — "Arrived  a  light  sloop,  sent  by  the 
as  being  injurious  to  general  commerce.  Other  I  Americans  from  Salem,  with  an  account  of 
petitions  called  for  an  enforcement  of  the  legis-  j  their  having  defeated  the  king's  troops...  The 
lativc  supremacy  of  Groat  Britain.  The  parti-  J  advice  was  immediately  dispersed,  while  the 
sans  of  North  struck  a  medal  in  his  honour.  ,  government  remained  without  any  intelligence. 
There  were  war-petitious  and  peace-petitions,  Stocks  immediately  fell.  The  provincials  had 
and  party-feeling  ran  high  and  strong.  As  (  behaved  with  the  greatest  couduct,  coolness,  and 
usual,  numerous  caricatures  appeared,  one  of  I  resolution.  One  circumstance  Bpoke  a  thorough 
which  represented  the  Tea-Bill  as  a  bitter  dose  determination  of  resistance.  The  proviucials 
which  North  was  forcing  upon  an  unwilling  !  had  sent  over  affidavits  of  all  that  had  passed, 
patient.  In  another,  entitled  "The  Whitehall  and  a  colonel  of  militia  had  sworn  in  affidavit 
rump,"  Britannia  is  represented  as  thrown  that  he  had  given  his  men  orders  to  fire  on 
down  upon  her  child,  America,  while  North  is  i  the  king's  troops,  if  the  latter  attacked  them, 
pumping  upon  both  of  them  and  surveying  them  It  was  firmness,  indeed,  to  swear  to  having 
through  his  eye-glass.  A  third,  published  in  been  the  first  to  begin  what  the  Parliament 
October,  1774,  represents  him  in  the  character  j  had  named  rebellion.  Thus  was  the  civil  war 
of  Blustering  Boreas  (the  soubriquet  commonly  ]  begun,  and  a  victory  the  first  fruits  of  it  on 
applied  to  him),  eyeing  the  distant  colonies  the  side  of  the  Americans,  whom  Lord  Sand- 
through  his  glass,  and  shewing  his  ignorance  wich  hail  had  the  folly  and  rashness  to  pro- 
of the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con-   claim  cowards." 
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General  Gaire  had  sent  a  detachment  to  seize  vim 
the  military  stores  which  the  colonists  had  I  civi 
deposited  at  Concord ;  and  on  the  way  the 
soldiers  bad  encountered  some  of  the  militia  at 
Lexington,  only  fifteen  miles  from  Boston,  and 
a  skirmish  took  place  on  April  19,  where 
several  were  killed  and  woanded  on  both  sides. 
The  British  pushed  on  to  Concord  and  made  a 
few  unimportant  seizures,  but  the  news  had 
spread  throughout  the  district  and  the  minute- 
men  swarmed  in  upon  Concord  from  all  quar- 
ters, armed  and  ready  for  the  impending  i 
struggle.  The  English  officers  judged  it  expe-  i 
<licnt  to  retreat  upon  Boston,  ami  a  running 
tire  ensued,  the  Americans  harassing  them  at 
every  step  and  firing  from  behind  bouses  and 
stone  walls.  No  battle  took  place,  but  tun!  it 
not  been  for  a  strong  rescuing  force  scut  out 
from  Boston  to  meet  the  detachment,  few  of 
them  wunld  have  returned.  As  it  was,  nearly 
the  <■  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded;  while 
the  American  loss  was  eighty-eight. 

Washington  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  ' 
England.  —  "General  Gage  acknowledges  that 
the  detachment  under  lieutenant-colonel  Smith 
was  sent  out  to  destroy  private  property,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  destroy  a  magazine  which  self- 
preservation  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  establish. 
And  ho  also  confesses,  in  effect  at  least,  that 
his  men  made  a  very  precipitate  retreat  from  | 
Concord,  notwithstanding  the  reinforcement  under 
Lord  Percy;  the  last  of  which  may  serve  to  i 
convince  Lord  Sandwich  and  others  of  the  same  | 
wntimont  that  the  Americans  will  fight  for 
their  liberties  and  property,  however  pusilla-  j 
ninious  in  his  lordship's  eyes  they  may  appear 

in  other  respects        Unhappy  it  is,  though,  to 

reflect  that  a  brother's  sword  has  Leeu  sheathed 
in  a  brother's  breast,  and  that  the  once  happy 
and  peaceful  plains  of  America  are  either  to  be  I 
drenched  with  blood  or  inhabited  by  slaves. 
Sad  alternative!  But  can  a  virtuous  man  hesitate 
■o  his  choice?" 

An  immediate  effect  of  the  skirmish  at 
Lexington  was  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  the  colo- 
nels as  to  the  military  prowess  of  tho  regular  | 
troops.  In  a  few  days,  Boston  was  invested 
a  nominal  force  of  twenty  thonsand  pro- 
vincials. 

Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  . 

WS,  and  at  once  assumed  the  functions  of 

sovereignty;  declaring  that  tho  provinces  should  i 

thenceforth  bo  styled  "the  United  Colonies  of  | 

America,"  and  requiring  all  persons  to  abjure  1 

tee  British  authority  and  to  swear  allegiance 

■  the    Congress.     Decrees    were    passed    for  i 

tfcising  an  army,  awl  for  the  issue  of  a  pro-  1 
iuKorj  ur  jiafijud,  in. 


ial  paper  currency.    All  dealings  with  the 
or  military  officials  of  Great  Britain  were 


prohibited;  and  the  importation  of  provisions 
into  any  colony  or  place  which  should  refuse 
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to  obey  the,  orders  of  Convress,  was  absolutely 
interdicted. 

Thus  a  direct  issue  was  raised.  The  colonies 
had  suddenly  chosen  between  submission  and 
defiance.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  a« 
it  was  known  that  additional  troops  were  on 
the  way  from  England,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  tidings  of  an  actual  outbreak  reached  that 
country,  the  king  and  his  ministers  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  suppress  the  rising.  <  >n  May  25, 
the  reinforcements  arrived  at  Boston,  under 
Howe,  Clinton,  and  Hurgoyne.  Ca^c  proclaimed 
martial  law  throughout  Massachusetts,  bnt  in 
the  proclamation  he  offered  a  general  amnesty 
to  all  who  should  lay  down  their  arms;  except- 
ing by  name  only  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hancock.  The  lirst  operation  was  to  attempt 
the  release  of  Boston.  Two  eminences  on  the 
adjacent  peninsula,  on  which  Charlestown  stands, 
commanded  the  town  of  Boston,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  one 
known  as  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  for.ify  it.  By 
a  mistake,  the  party  detailed  for  this  duty  forti- 
fied the  adjoining  eminence  of  Breed's  Hill, 
accomplishing  the  work  of  casting  up  earth- 
works in  a  single  Midsummer  night.  As  soon 
as  lawn  revealed  what  had  been  done,  a  can- 
nonade was  opened  from  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bour, and  the  English  commander  made  pre- 
parations to  wrest  the  position  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. IT  >  n  ensued  what  is  known  as  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  on  June  17,  1775,  in  which 
the  half-armed  and  undisciplined  colonists  twice 
repelled  the  advance  of  regular  British  troops, 
and  only  retreated  when  thttir  ammunition  was 
spent,  with  a  loss  of  one  bundred  and  forty-live 
killed  and  three  hundred  and  four  wounded; 
while  the  English  total  loss  was  one  thousand 
and  lifty-four,  including  eighty-three  officers. 
The  Americans  fell  baCjk  on  their  main  body, 
and  Boston  was  more  closely  invested.  (The 
view  given  on  the  preceding  page  is  a  part  of  an 
interesting  drawing  in  pen  ami  ink,  and  tinted, 
made  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  by  Lieutenant  Williams,  and  preserved  in 
the  King's  Collection  of  Chart*  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum). 

Congress  proceeded  to  organize  the  army, 
and  debated  on'  the  selection  of  a  commander- 
in-chief.  By  general  consent  the  choice  fell 
upon  George  Washington.  He  was  a  native 
of  Virginia,  where  he  possessed  considerable 
property,  aud  where  he  had  long  exercised  great 


highly  spoken  of;  and  he  possessed  the  qualities 
]  of  shrewdness,  far-sightedness,  patience,  and 
|  a  rare  ability  to  command;  all  of  which  marked 
him  out  for  a  high  post  in  this  juncture  of  his 
country's  affairs.  He  was  then  forty-three  years 
of  Bge.  In  stature  he  a  little  exceeded  six  feet ; 
his  limbs  were  sinewy  and  well-proportioned, 


influence  in  its  legislative  assembly 


His  mili- 


tary experience  had  been  restricted  to  some 
active  service  in  his  yonth  in  the  French 
Canadian  war,    for   which,    however,    he  was 


WASHINGTON. 

his  chest  broad;  his  figure  stately,  blending 
dignity  of  presence  with  ease.  His  robust  con- 
stitution had  been  tried  and  invigorated  by  his 
early  life  in  the  wilderness,  by  his  habit  of 
occupation  out  of  doors,  and  by  his  rigid  tem- 
perance; so  that  few  equalled  him  in  physical 
strength  or  in  power  of  endurance. 

There  have  been  soldiers  who  have  achieved 
mightier  victories  in  the  field,  and  made  con- 

)  quo  more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  bound- 
lessness of  selfish  ambition;  and  there  have  been 

1  statesmen  who  have  been  connected  with  more 
startling  revolutions;  but  it  is  the  special  great- 
ness of  Washington  that  iu  public  trusts  he  used 
power  solely  for  the  public  good;  that  he  was 
the  life,  and  moderator,  and  stay  of  the  most 
momentous  revolution  in  human  affairs.  He 
held  ruin  in  check,  and  renewed  and  perfected 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  Finding  the 
colonies  disconnected  and  dependent,  he  left 
them  such  a  united  and  well  ordered  common- 
wealth as  no  visionary  had  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible; so  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  "he  was 
as  fortunate  as  great  and  good."  Never,  per- 
haps, has  any  man  lived  who  possessed  in  so 
great  a  degree  the  faculty  to  command  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  his  fellows. 

Washington  saw  at  a  glance  teh  difficulties 
of  his  position.    He  bad  to  contend  against  the 
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wraith,  the  |K>wer,  ami  the  pride  of  England, 
incensed  at  the  presumption  of  her  dependencies. 
He  had  to  meet  soldiers  trained  on  fields  of 
European  warfare,  fighting  beneath  standards 
un  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  famous 
battle*  won  by  their  prowess.  His  own  forces 
consisted  of  raw  recruits  and  of  militia,  bound 
only  by  a  voluntary  tie,  each  man  boastful  of  his 
«wn  independence,  ignorant  of  military  routine 
and  unaccustomed  to  obey.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  animated  by  hot  zeal  for  liberty,  as  against 
the  mandates  of  the  home  government,  hut 
beyond  this  there  was  no  common  bond.  They 
came  when  they  pleased  and  they  might  depart 
when  they  pleased;  and  any  great  military 
reverse  would  be  peculiarly  hazardous. 

Nor  were  these  the  only,  or  tho  chief,  diffi- 
culties which  Washington  bad  to  surmount. 
He  was  appointed  by  a  government  which  was 


fame;  he  wished  not  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-men ;_  and  his  eye  glistened  with  a 
tear,  as  he  said  in  confidence  to  Patrick  Henry, 
on  occasion  of  his  appointment : —"This  day 
will  be  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  my 
reputation." 

Hut   this   consideration   did  not  make  hitu 
waver.    He  quitted  a  private  station  at  the  call 
of  public  duty,    and    returned  to  his  station 
whon    that   duty  was    accomplished.    On  the 
sixteenth  of  June,  he  appeared  in  his  place  in 
Congress,  and  after  refusing  all  pay  beyond 
his  bare  expenses,  he  spoke  with  uufeigned 
modesty.  —  'As  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will 
enter  upon  the  momentous   duty,   and  exert 
every  power  I  possess  in  their  service  and  for 
the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.    But  I  beg 
it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in 
the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  I  do   not  think 
myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am 
honoured  with."   The  next  day,  the 
delegates  of  all  the  colonics  resolved 
unanimously  "to  maintain  and  assist 
him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their 
lives    and    fortunes  in    the  same 
cause."   By  his  commission,  he  was 
invested  with   the    command  over 
all  forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  by 
the  "United   Colonics,"   and  with 

riKHT  OOIMD  MONEY  ISSUED  I1V  THE  UNITED  STA1K8.  tM    P,,WOr   »,ul  *0  act  M 

he  shouhl  think  desirable  for  the 
inchoate  and  without  an  efficient  executive,  good  and  welfare  of  the  service;  and  he  was 
The  several  branches  of  administration  were  j  instructed  to  take  "special  care  that  the  liberties 
conducted  by  separate,  ever  changing,  and  of  America  receive  no  detriment." 
irre»i»onhible  committees;  and  all  questions  of  While  taking  these  decisive  steps,  however, 
legislation  and  of  action  had  to  be  ultimately  the  more  moderate  members  of  Congress  pns- 
decided  by  tho  one  ill-organized  body  of  men,  cured  the  adoption  of  another  petition  to  the 
who,   in  respect  of  granted   powers,   were  too    king,  drafted  by  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the 


feeble  even  to  originate  advice.  They  were  not 
the  representatives  of  a  real  union;  they  alone 
constituted  the  union  of  which,  as  yet,  there 


celebrated  "  Farmer's  Letters."  It  contained 
a  proposal  fur  a  negotiation;  to  be  preceded  by 
a  truce;  and  requested  an  immediate  repeal  of 


was  no  other  bond.  The  judicial  and  the  exe-  such  Statutes  as  distressed  the  colonies.  Mr. 
cutive  departments  of  government  were  entirely  j  I'enn,  »  proprietary  of   Pennsylvania  and  its 


wanting.  Congress  had  no  ability  to  enforce 
a  decree  of  their  own;  they  possessed  no  ex- 
chequer, and,  excepting  an  issue  of  bills,  they 


former  governor,  was  selected  to  bear  the  petition 
to  England,  whither  he  sailed  on  duly  12,  but 
the  document  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  could 


had  no  revenue  and  no  authority  to  collect  one;  not  be  officially  received,  issuing  as  it  did  from 
they  had  none  of  the  materials  of.  war;  they  a  body  which  assumed  the  functions  of  a 
did  not  own  a  cannon,  nor  a  pound  of  powder,  sovereign  power.  He  was,  however,  called  to 
nor  a  tent,  nor  a  musket;  they  had  no  regularly  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  motion 
enlisted  army,  and  wero  jealous  of  forming  one,  of  some  of  the  opposition  peers,  and  had  an 
and  depended  on  the  zeal  of  volunteers,  or  of  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
men  to  be  enlisted  for  less  than  seven  months,  document,  and  of  stating  that  the  last  hope  of 
There  were  no  experienced  officers,  and  no  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  depended 
methods  projected  for  obtaining  theui.  Washing-  upon  the  answer  to  be  given  to  it.  t)u  this, 
ton  saw  it  all.    He  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  i  the  duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a  resolution 

45  • 
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tliat  the  petition  waR  a  ground  for  conciliating  that  such  rebellion  hath  been  much  promoted 

the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  ami  encouraged   by  the  traitorous  corrcspond- 

and  America;  but  this  was  lost  by  eighty-six  to  ence,  counsels,  and  comfort  of  divers  wicked 

thirty-three.  and  desperate  persons  within  our  realm."  Civil 

and    military  officers  and    all    subjects  were 

An  hour  before  noon  on  July  25,  1775,  tidings  therefore  called  upon  to  disclose  traitorous  eon- 

of  Bunker  Hill  reached  the  English  cabinet,  and  spiracies,  and  to  transmit  "full  information  of 

spread  rapidly  through  the  kingdom  and  through-  all  persons  who  should  be  found  carrying  on 

out  Europe.    "Two  more  such  victories,"  said  correspondence  with,  or  in  any  manner  or  decree 

Vergennos,  the  French  minister,  "and  England  aiding  or  abetting,  the  persons  now  in  open 

will  have  no  army  left  in  America."    The  great  arms   and    rebellion   against    the  government 

loss  of  officers  in  the  battle  saddened  the  anticipa-  within  any  of  the  colonies  in  North  America; 

tions  of  future  triumphs;  the  ministry  confessed  in  order  to  bring  to  condign  punishment  the 

the  intrepidity  of  the  rebels,  and  many  persons  authors,    perpetrators,   and    abettors   of  such 

from  that  time  believed  that  the  contest  would  traitorous  designs." 

end  in  their  independence;  but  difficulties  only  Thus  the  king  himself  was  the  unconscious  in- 
exasperated  the  king.  He  declared  that  he  would  strumcnt  of  American  independence.  His  several 
have  twenty  thousand  regular  soldiers  in  America  measures,  as  they  were  successively  borne  across 


by  the  next  Spring.  Barrington,  the  Secretary-  the  Atlantic,  his  contempt  for  the  petition  of 
at-War,  was  of  opinion  "that  no  such  number  Congress,  his  speeches  to  Parliament,  his  avowed 
could  be  procured ;"  and  he  wrote  plainly  to  negotiations  for  mercenaries,  the  subsequent 
his  sovereign, — "The  proposed  augmentation  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  thirteen  colonics  and 
cannot  possibly  be  raised,  and  ought  not  to  be  the  confiscation  of  all  their  property  on  the 
depended  on."  But  George  the  Third  threw  ocean,  forced  upon  than  the  conviction  that 
his  eye  confidently  over  the  Continent  of  they  murfl  protect  and  govern  themselves. 
Europe;  resolved  at  any  cost  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  The  determination  of  the  king  to 
coerce  the  Americans  was  so  notorious,  that '  especially  from  Russia.  That  country  had 
when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  just  concluded  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  an 
"the  king's  war;"  and  those  opposed  to  it  j  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  was  QD- 
weie  regarded  as  his  personal  enemies.  Lord  :  employed.  It  was  thought  that  the  services  of 
Rockingham  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1  some  of  these  might  be  purchased,  and  that 
1778, — "Instead  of  calling  the  war,  the  war  the  Empress  Catherine  would  be  gratified  by 
of  Parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  \  offers  of  money  and  by  appeals  to  her  ambition. 


A  plan  had  already  been  discussed  for  hiring 
mercenaries  from    all    parts   of   Europe,  and 


the  king's  «rar,— hie  Majesty's  favourite  war;"j  An  embassy  was  sent  to  open  negotiations  for 
and  Nicholls  says  in  his  "Recollections," — "The  i  this  purpose;  but  as  time  pressed,  and  as  re-in- 
war  was  considered  as  the  war  of  the  king  per-  ;  forccmcnts  were  urgently  needed,  other  aid  was 
sonally.    Those  who  supported  it  were  called   sought  nearer  home. 

the  king's  friends;  while  those  who  wished  the  i  The  hereditary  prince  of  Hcsse-Cussel,  who 
country  to  pause,  and  re-consider  the  propriety  was  already  the  ruler  of  the  principality  of 
of  persevering  in  the  contest,  were  branded  Hainau,  had  instinctively  scented  the  wants  of 
as  disloyal."  England  and  had  written  to  George  the  Third:— 

Conscious  that  his  will  was  unrestrained,  the  [  "  I  never  cease  to  make  the  most  ardent  vows  and 
king  made  his  decision  without  a  moment's  prayers  for  the  best  of  kings.  I  venture  to 
hesitation,  in  conformity  with  his  own  nature;  offer,  without  the  leaBt  condition,  my  regiment 
and  he  wished  the  world  to  know  that  his  will  of  five  hundred  men,  all  ready  to  sacrifice  with 
could  not  change.  To  render  retreat  impossible,  me  their  life  and  their  blood  for  your  Majesty's 
on  the  twenty-third  of  August,  two  days  after  service.  Deign  to  regard  the  motive  and  not 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  Congress,  the  thing  itself.  O!  that  I  could  offer  twenty 
he  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebel-  thousand  men  to  your  Majesty ;  it  should  be 
lion  and  sedition.  It  set  forth  that  many  of  done  with  the  same  zeal;  my  regiment  is  all 
his  subjects  in  the  colonies  had  proceeded  to  ready  at  the  first  twinkle  that  shall  be  given  mc." 
open  and  avowed  rebellion  by  arraying  them-  So  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the  king  of 
selves  to  withstand  the  execution  of  the  law,  England,  unable  to  supply  the  losses  in  his 
and  traitorously  levying  war  against  him ;  but  regiments  by  enlistments  within  his  own  realm, 
its  menaces  were  chiefly  directed  against  men  desired  to  draw  recruits  from  Germany,  crowds 
in  England.    "There  is  reason  to  apprehend  '  of  adventurers  were'  eager  to   profit  by  his 
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wants.  He  had  scruples  about  accepting  their 
.ffers;  saying,— "  The  giving  commissions  to 
tieruiau  officers  to  get  men,  "m  plain  English 


wick,  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  killed  and 
Wounded  was  fixed;  but  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
had  no  such  covenant,  and  claimed  the  right  to 


amounts  to  making  me  a  kidnapper,  which  I    exact  full  pay  for  every  man  who  had  ever  once 


Ctttnot  think  a  very  honourable  occupation;" 
but  he  consented  that  a  contract  should  be 
made  with  a  Hanoverian  lieutenant-colonel  for 
raising  four  thousand  recruits  in  Germany 
without  loss  of  time;  he  granted  also  the  use 
of  his  electoral  dominions  and  that  "assistance 
and  support  of  his  field  marshal  which  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the 
undertaking." 

[11  those  days  no  reciprocal  comity  restrained 
princes  for   tempting  each  other's  soldiers  to 


been  mustered,  whether  active  or  dead.  The 
British  ministers  urged  the  necessity  that  the 
Hessian  soldiers  should  be  snowed  as  ample 
and  extensive  enjoyment  of  their  pay  as  the 
British;  but  the  lamlgrave  replied,  They  are 
my  fellow-soldiers;  and  do  1  not  mean  to  treat 
them  well?"  They  would  have  clothed  the  mer- 
cenary troopB  iu  British  manufactures;  but  the 
landgrave  would  not  allow  this  branch  of  his 
profits  to  be  impaired.  The  consequence  was 
that   the  6oldiers  were  sent  out  ill-clad  and 


desert;  and  a  larger  bounty,  higher  wages,  and    imperfectly  armed,  although  heavy  drafts  had 


the  undefined  prospect  of  amassing  spoil  by 
plunder  readily  attracted  the  vagabond  veterans 
of  former  wars  to  the  British  standard.  The 
prince -bishop  of  Liege  and  the  elector  of 
Cologne  shut  their  eyes  to  the  presence  of 
English  recruiting  agents.  The  diplomatic 
representatives  of  England  at  the  small  courts 
were  instructed  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the 
execution  of  the  service,  but  uot  officially  to 
implicate  the  government.  In  this  way  thou- 
sands of  levies  were  obtained  to  fill  up  British 
regiments,  which  had  been  thinned  by  battle, 
sickness,  and  desertion.  In  November,  1775, 
Suffolk  thus  instructed  the  British  agent:  — 
"  Your  point  is  to  get  as  many  as  you  can. 
1  own  to  you  my  own  hopes  are  not  very  san- 
guiue  iu  the  busiuess  you  arc  going  upon; 
therefore  the  less  you  act  ministerially  before 
you  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  succeeding, 
the  better.  It  will  be  much  to  your  credit  to 
procure  the  most  moderate  terms,  though 
expense  is  not  so  much  the  object  in  the  pre- 
scut  emergency  as  in  ordinary  cases.  Great 
activity  is  necessary,  as  the  king  is  extremely 
anxious;  ami  you  arc  to  send  one  or  two  mes- 
sengers from  each  place,  Brunswick  and  Cassel, 
the  moment  you  know  whether  troops  cau  be 
procured  or  not,  without  waiting  for  the  pro- 
posal of  terms." 

The  priucclets  of  Central  Europe  were  only- 


been  made  upon  the  English  treasury  for  this 
purpose. 

It  had  been  thought  that  the  landgrave 
could  furnish  no  more  than  five  thousand  foot 
soldiers;  but  the  price  bargained  for  was  so 
high,  that  after  contracting  for  twelve  thou- 
sand, he  offered  to  supply  four  hundred  Hessian 
chasseurs;  then  three  hundred  dismounted  dra- 
goons, and  then  three  corps  of  artillery;  taking 
care  for  every  additiou  to  make  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  subsidy.  To  escape  impress- 
ment, his  subjects  fb-d  into  Hanover.  George  III., 
in  his  capacity  of  elector,  was  therefore  called 
upon  "to  discourage  the  elopement  of  Hessian 
subjects  into  that  country,  when  the  demand 
for  men  to  enable  the  landgrave  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  Great  Britain  Was  so  pressing." 
It  was  also  thought  essential  to  march  the 
troops  through  the  Electorate  to  their  place  of 
embarkation,  for  it  was  not  doubted,  "if  the 
Hessians  were  to  march  through  the  territories 
of  Prussia  and  perhaps  half  a  score  of  petty 
princeB,  one  half  of  them  Would  be  lost  on  the 
way  by  desertion."  The  other  half  went  will- 
ingly, having  been  made  to  believe  that  America 
was  the  laud  of  golden  spoils,  where  they 
would  have  free  license  to  plunder,  and  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  passions. 

Every  point  iu  dispute  havinir  been  decided 
according  to  the  categorical  demands   of  the 


too  ready  to  sell  their  subjects,  and  to  make  |  landgrave,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  January  31, 
the  best  terms  for  themselves.  How  the  trans-  1776;  but  as  the  payment  of  the  double  sub- 
action  was  conducted  may  be  explaiued  by  the  sidy  was  to  begin  from  the  day  of  the  signa- 
arraugemeut  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse.  It  lure,  the  landgrave  put  back  the  date  of  the 
was  stipulated  that  the  British  pay,  which  was  j  instrument  to  the  fifteenth.  The  duke  uf  Bruns- 


higher  than  the  Hessian,  should  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  Hesse;  and  this  afforded  an 
opportunity  for   peculation    iu    various  ways. 


wick  also  profiled  by  the  occasion  to  make  the 
most  lucrative  terms  possible  for  himself.  A 
bounty  of  nearly  seven   pounds    ten  shillings 


Thus,  the  pay  rolls,  after  the  first  month,  !  per  man;  two  mouths'  pay  in  advance;  an 
invariably  included  more  persons  than  were  in  aiiuual  subsidy  of  sixiy-fuur  thousand  five 
the  gervice.    Iu  the  arrangements  with  Bruns-  j  hundred   crowns    iu    addition    to    their  pay; 
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and  double  that  amount  for  two  years  | 
after  the  expiration  of  the  engagement,  were 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  this  petty 
potentate  and  Great  Britain.  The  Empress 
Catherine,  after  having  coquetted  for  some 
months,  at  length  refused  to  sell  her  soldiers; 
much  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  George  III. 

These  proceedings  were  uot  carried  on  without 
exciting  considerable  animadversion  in  Parlia- 
ment. In  November,  1775,  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  both  Houses,  on  a  clause  in  the 
royal  speech  which  announced  that  Hanoverian  J 
troops  bad  been  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  to  Tort 
Mabon,  in  order  to  relieve  the  British  garrisons 
there  for  service  in  America;  and  it  was  moved 
that  such  a  procedure,  "without  the  consent  of  \ 
Parliament  first  had  and  obtained,  is  contrary 
to  law."  The  ministerial  majority  was  too 
>trong,  however,  anil  the  resolution  wa-s  defeated 
in  the  Lords  by  seventy-five  to  thirty-four,  and 
in  the  Commons  by  two  hundred  and  three  to 
eighty-one. 

On  the  last  day  of  February,  1776,  the  trea- 
ties with  Brunswick  and  Hesse  were  considered 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  North  said: 
"The  troops  are  wanted;  the  terms  on  which 
they  are  procured  are  less  than  we  could  have 
expected ;  the  force  will  enable  us  to  compel 
America  to  submission,  perhups  without  any 
farther  effusion  of  blood."  He  was  answered  by 
Lord  .John  Cavendish:  —  "The  measure  dis- 
graces Britain  and  humiliates  the  king;  it  also 
impoverishes  the  country  by  its  extravagance." 
Lord  Irnham  took  a  broader  view:  —  "The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
render  Germany  vile  ami  dishonoured  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe,  as  a  nursery  of  men  re- 
served for  the  purposes  of  supporting  arbitrary 
power,  whenever  grasped  at  by  those  who  have 
most  money.  Princes  who  thus  sell  their  sub- 
jects to  be  sacrificed  in  destructive  wars,  com- 
mit the  additional  crime  of  making  them  destroy 
much  better  and  nobler  beings  than  themselves. 
The  landgrave  of  Hesse  has  his  prototype  in 
Sancho  Panza,  who  said  that  if  he  were  a 
prince,  he  should  wish  all  his  subjects  to  be 
blackamoors,  so  that  he  could  turn  them  into 
ready  money  by  selling  them."  A  warning  voice 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Hartley: — "You  now  set  the 
American  Congress  the  example  of  applying  to 
foreign  powers-  when  they  intervene,  the  pos- 
sibility of  reconciliation  is  totally  cut  off." —  -The 
measures  of  ministers,"  said  James  Luttrell, 
who  had  Berved  in  America,  "are  death-war- 
rants to  thousands  of  British  subjects;  not  steps 
towards  regaining  our  lost  colonies."  Lord 
(inur^e  (lermaine  defended  the  treaties  on  the 


ground  of  necessity;  and  this  Lord  Barrington 
confirmed,  sayingj  -'•  British  recruits  could  not 
be  procured  on  any  terms,  and  the  bargaiu  was 
the  best  that  could  be  made."  All  complaints, 
however,  were  ineffectual;  the  ministers  were 
sustained  by  their  usual  overpowering  majority. 
In  the  Lords,  the  duke  of  Richmond  moved  an 
address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to  counter- 
mand the  march  of  the  German  troops,  and  to 
order  a  suspension  of  hostilities  in  America. 
This  was  rejected  by  three  to  one,  but  the  de- 
bale  is  chiefly  memorable  by  a  short  speech 
made  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  brother  to 
the  king,  who  heartily  concurred  in  the  motion, 
strongly  reprobated  the  conduct  of  ministers, 
and  added, — "I  lament  to  aee  Brunswickers, 
who  once,  to  their  great  honour,  were  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
now  sent  to  subjugate  his  constitutional  liberties 
in  another  part  of  this  vast  empire." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Xetcs  of  the  Proclamation  ami  of  the.  mercenaries 
reach  America,  (trowing  furling  in  favour  of 
separation.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  pro- 
claims martial  law  and  rails  upon  the  sloven. 
Boston  evacuated  by  the  British.  Congress  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Independence.  Jefferson 
drafts  the  Declaration.    Its  character. 

A.n.  177n—1776. 
The  first  day  of  November,  1775,  brought  to 
the  general  congress  the  king's  proclamation, 
and  rumours  that  the  colonies  were  threatened 
with  more  ships  of  war  and  troops  of  Russians, 
Hanoverians,  and  Hessians.  The  majority  saw 
that  the  last  hope  of  conciliation  was  gone; 
and  while  they  waited  for  instructions  from 
their  several  constituencies  before  declaring 
independence,  they  instantly  acted  upon  the 
petitions  of  the  colonies  that  wished  to  institute 
governments  of  their  own.  It  was  resolved:  — 
"That  it  be  recommended  to  the  provincial 
convention  of  New  Hampshire,  to  call  a  full 
and  free  representation  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  representatives,  if  they  thin,k  it  necessary, 
establish  such  a  form  of  government,  as,  in 
their  judgment,  will  best  produce  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  most  effectually  secure  peace 
ami  good  order  in  the  province,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies."  On  the  fourth, 
similar  advice  was  extended  to  South  Carolina. 
Here  was,  indeed,  the  daybreak  of  revolution; 
two  peoples  were  summoned  to  come  together 
and  create  governments,  with  a  single  view  to 
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their  own  happiness.  A  limit  seemed  to  be  set  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  treaties  with 
to  the  duration  of  the  new  system;  but  it  wits  foreign  powers."  In  1778,  a  truce  was  possible; 
already  the  conviction  of  the  majority  that  the  |  after  the  alteration  of  the  Massachusetts  charter 
dispute  between  (treat.  Britain  and  the  colonies  |  in  the  following  year,  America  would  have  been 
oould  end  only  iu  a  separation;  so  that  the  men  ,  pacified  by  a  simple  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  Acts; 


MAP  TO  ILLUSTRATE  TH  P.   AMKItlCAN  WaB. 


of  New  Hampshire  and  of  South  Carolina  were 
virtually  instructed  to  give  the  example  of 
assuming  power  for  all  future  thin-.  "The 
king's  silly  proclamations,"  wrote  one  of  the 
leaders,  "will  put  an  eud  to  petitioning,  Move- 
ments worthy  of  your  august  body  arc  expected: 


in  1775,  after  blood  had  been  shed  at  Lexing- 
ton, some  security  was  demanded  for  the  future; 
but,  in  1 77*1 ,  the  party  advocating  separation 
and  independence  were  strong  enough  !■>  carry 
the  day  . 

In  the  sams  uiouth,  Dnuiuore,  the  governor 
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of  Virginia,  raised  the  king's  flag;  ami  publish- 
ing a  proclamation  which  he  had  signed  on  the 
frcventh,  he  established  martial  law,  and  required 
every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  resort 
to  his  standard,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
Hfo  and  property.  He  also  declared  freedom  to 
"all  indented  servants,  negroes,  or  others, 
appertaining  to  rebels,"  if  they  would  "join  for 
the  reducing  the  colony  to  a  proper  sense  of  its 
dutv."  The  effect  of  this  invitation  to  convicts 
and  slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters  was  not 
limited  to  their  ability  to  serve  in  the  army. 
"I  hope,"  said  Dunmore,  "it  will  oblige  the 
rebels  to  disperse,  to  take  care  of  their  families 


and  comfortable,  and  would  willingly  not  only 
prevent  any  more  negroes  from  losing  their 
freedom,  but  restore  it  to  such  as  had  already 
unhappily  lost  it."  This  appeal  to  the  negroes 
evoked  but  a  slight  response;  and  Dunmore 
revenged  himself  by  the  destruction  of  the  town  of 
Norfolk,  in  January  1776,  as  Gloucester  and  Fal- 
mouth in  Massachusetts  had  been  wantonly  de- 
stroyed in  the  previous  Autumn. 

Washington  was  busy  in  drilling  his  troops 
and  in  collecting  stores  of  all  kinds  for  his  camp 
near  Boston,  which  town  he  proposed  to  assail 
and  hoped  to  capture  as  soon  as  his  arrange- 
were  |>erfected.    Finding  that  the  Eng- 
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and  property."  The  measure  was  a  deliberate 
act,  which  had  been  reported  in  advance  to  the 
ministry,  and  had  appeared  an  "encouraging" 
one  to  the  king;  and  it  formed  a  part  of  a 
system  which  Dunmore  had  concerted  with 
Gage  and  Howe.  "If  that  man  is  not  crushed 
before  Spring,"  wrote  Washington,  "he  will 
become  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  America. 
Motives  of  resentment  actuate  his  conduct  to  a 
degree  equal  to  the  total  destruction  of  Vir- 
ginia. His  strength  will  increase  as  a  snowball 
by  rolling,  and  faster,  if  some  expedient  cannot 
be  hit  upon  to  convince  the  slaves  and  servant* 
of  the  inipotency  of  his  designs."  The  Vir- 
ginians could  and  did  plead  that  "their  assem- 
blies had  repeatedly  attempted  to  prevent  the 
horrid  traffic  in  slaves,  and  had  been  frustrated 
by  the  cruelty  and  covetonsncss  of  English 
merchants,  who  prevailed  on  the  king  to 
repeal  their  merciful  acte;  that  the  English 
encouraged  and  upheld  slavery,  while  the  pre- 
sent masters  of  negroes  in  Virginia  pitied  their 
jouditiou,  wished  in  general  to  make  it  easy 


lish  remained  inactive,  by  a  bold  manoeuvre 
he  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester, 
which  commanded  the  fort  as  well  as  the  town 
of  Boston,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
dislodgement  Howe  resolved  to  evacuate  the 
place  and  to  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Halifax. 
On  March  17,  1770,  the  last  British  soldier 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  New  England.  This 
evoked  great  joy  and  not  a  little  pardonable 
boasting,  and  Congress  ordered  a  gold  medal 
to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event  and 
to  be  presented  to  Washington. 

Tho  rapid  progress  of  events  had  led  to  an 
equally  rapid  change  of  public  feeling.  Men 
who,  only  a  few  months  before,  had  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  the  mother-country, 
and  who  had,  in  good  faith,  declared  that  their 
sole  object  was  to  preserve  colonial  rights,  began 
to  talk  of  nothing  short  of  absolute  independ- 
ence. They  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  Grant  Britain.  Their  petitions  "to 
the  kiug  had   been    contemptuously  rejected, 
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their  appeals  to  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  time  as  the  most  suitable  for  resolving  oti  inde- 

Kiu-lish  j.eople  had  been  listened  to  with  apathy ;  pendencc,  inasmuch  as  it  had  become  the  first 

and  Parliament  had  treated  them  with  insolence  wish  and  the  last  instruction  of  the  column  ni- 

and  haughtiness.    The  events  of  the  year  1775  ties  they  represented.    Dickinson,  of  Pennsyl- 

inade  the  breach  irreparable,  and  at  the  com-  vania,  replied  to    Adams,  and    attempted  to 

mencenient  of  1770,  sober  and  cautious  men,  counsel  more  moderate  measures.    He  had  not 

who  hail  heretofore  boasted  with  pride  of  their  yet  brought  his  mind  to  consent  to  a  separation 

l«.valty,  were  prepared  to  assent  to  the  repub-  from  the  mother  country,  and  his  views  were 

lican  doctrines  which  bolder  spirits  had  been  pro-  J  shared  by  other  delegates.   The  vote  was  taken 


claiming.  Thomas  Paine's  pamphlet,  entitled 
"Common  Sense,"  in  which  tho  new  doctrines 
of  Liberty  and  Equality  were  broadly  stated, 
was  published  in  America  in  January,  and  had 
an  immense  circulation.  Thus  the  way  was 
pared  for  the  decisive  act  which  the  bolder 
spirits  in  the  Congress  had  planned,  and  in 
dune,  1776,  the  question  of  declaring  Ame- 
rica to  be  independent  was  introduced  and 
discussed.  This  was  not  an  act  of  sudden  pas- 
sion, nor  the  work  of  one  man  or  one  assembly. 
It  had  been  discussed  in  every  part  of  the 
country  by  farmers  and  merchants,  by  mechanics 
and  plantere,  by  the  fishermen  along  the  coast 
and  by  the  back-woodsmen  of  the  West,  in 
town  meetings  and  from  the  pulpit  ;  at  social 
gatherings  and  around  the  camp  fires;  in  news- 
papers and  in  pamphlets;  in  county  conventions 
and  conferences  of  committees,  in  colonial  con- 
u'ressis  and  assemblies.  The  decision  was  put 
off  only  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people.  Vir- 
ginia having  uttered  her  will,  and  communicated 
it  to  all  her  6ister  colonies,  proceeded  as  though 
independence  had  been  proclaimed,  to  form  her 
constitution. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress 
resolved  itself  "into  a  committee  of  the  whole 
to  take  into  consideration  the  resolution  re- 
specting independency."  For  a  few  minutes, 
perfect  silence  prevailed.  The  eyes  of  every 
one  tnrned  towards  John  Adams,  and  the  mcm- 


by  colonics  and  it  was  found  that  nine  out  of 
thirteen  sustained  the  resolution,  which  was 
reported  on  the  following  day,  the  second  of 
July,  when  some  in  the  minority  tame  round 


THOMAS  JEKKERSON. 

and  others  abstained  from  voting,  so  that  it 
was  declared, —  That  these  United  L'cdonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown;   and  that  all 


hers  from  New  Jersey  (which  State  had  just  ,  political  connexion  between  them  and  the  state 
gim  in  its  adhesion)  requested  that  the  argu- i  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
nients  used  in  former  debates  might  be  recapit-  dissolved." 


•tinted.  He  had  made  no  preparation  for  that 
tnorniug;  but  for  many  mouths,  independence 
had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and 
<>f  his  discourse,  and  the  strongest  arguments 
ranged  themselves  before  his  mind  in  their 
natural  order.  He  set  forth  the  justice,  the 
necessity,  and  the  advantages  of  a  separation 
from  Great  Britain;  he  dwelt  on  the  neglect  and 
insult  with  which  their  petitions  had  been  treated  fourth  of  July, 
by  the  king;    and    on    that  vindictive  spirit,  ,  terms  — 

which  showed  itself  in  the  employment  of  tier-  '  "When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
man  troops,  whose  arrival  was  hourly  expected,    becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 

em 


A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  draft  the 
reasons  for  this  act,  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
work  was  entrusted  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
submitted  it  to  his  colleagues.  Franklin,  and 
Adams,  accepted  a  few  verbal  alterations,  and 
for  nearly  three  days  the  document  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  fifty  members  of  Congress,  by 
whom  it  was  adopted  on  the  evening  of  the 
It  opens   in    the  following 


to  compel  the  colonists  to  unconditional  sub- 


He  concluded  by  urging  the  present   with  another,  and  to 


the  political  bands  which  have  connected  th 


among  the  powers 
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of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  tliem,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare 
the  causes  which  impel  the  separation. 

"We  hold  these  truth*  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty, 
ami  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  ;  that ,  whenever 
any  form  of  government  become*  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that  government 
long  established,  should  ml  be  changed  for 
light  ami  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all 
experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forni6  to  which  they  arc  accustomed.  But  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pur- 
suing invariably  the  same  objects,  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despo- 
tism, it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw 
off  such  government,  ami  to  provide  new  guards 
for  tlieir  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is 
now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The 
history  of  the  present  king  of  Grest  Britain  is 
a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations, 
all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establishment 
of  an  sbsolute  tyranny  over  these  states." 

Then  follow  a  long  catalogue  of  acts  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  George  III.,  such 
as  the  arbitrary  dissolution  of  provincial  As- 
semblies; refusal  to  assent  to  necessary  laws; 
obstruction  of  justice;  excessive  creation  of 
offices;  maintenance  of  standing  armies  during 
peace;  plunder,  rapine,  and  murder;  tyrauuy 
ami  injustice  in  mauy  forms.  After  this  reca- 
pitulation, the  document  proceeds: — 

"  In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress,  in  the  most  humble 
terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injuries.  A  prince  whose 
character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 

a  free  people. 

"Nil  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to 


our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  au  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have 
c.  njured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and 
correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity, 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war,  in  peace,  friends. 

"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
ami  declare. — that  these  united  Colonies  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent 
States,  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  con- 
nexion between  them  ami  the  State  of  Great 
Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved; 
ami  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States  they 
have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  Independent 
Stales  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support 
of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  cf  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honour." 

This  famous  document  has  been  the  subject 
of  extravagant  eulogy,  and  of  denunciation  as 
extravagant  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  Englishmen  should  feel  as  much  enthu- 
siasm concerning  it  as  Americans  usually  dis- 
play. Mr.  Massey  remarks. — "There  is  little 
to  admire  in  the  composition  of  this  famous 
paper.  In  style  it  was  more  like  a  party  pam- 
phlet than  the  dignified  assertion  of  their  rights 
by  a  great  and  injured  people.  All  the  griev- 
ances which  are  recited  as  justifying  the  renun- 
ciation of  allegiance  to  the  British  cr<>wn  are 
laid  to  the  personal  charge  of  the  king,  as  if 
he  had  been  an  absolute  monarch,  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Many  of  these  charges  are  so 
vague  as  to  admit  of  no  definite  answer.  Some 
of  them  are  absolutely  false;  others  are  perver- 
sions of  the  truth;  and  the  rest  arc  more  or 
less  exaggerated.  Judicial  accuracy,  however, 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  paper  of  this  de- 
scription.   A  people  who  have   determined  to 
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cast  off  the  authority  of  their  rulers,  or  h  gov-  j  between  a  colony  ami  the  parent  state,  the 
eminent  which  geeks  to  invade  the  rights  of  I  assertion  of  such  a  principle  would  have  been 
an  independent  people,  are  bound  to  state  a  virtually  an  assertion  of  independence,  and  was, 
strong  case  in  their  justification;  and  when  the  |  therefore,  never  advanced  until  the  last  moment, 
sword  is  to  determine  the  argument,  veracity,  j  The  question  of  taxation  was  little  more  than 
precision  and  logic  are  minor  considerations,  j  the  screen  for  the  real  grievance  which  could 
The  grievances  of  which  the  Americans  com-   not  be  b  vowed,  the  restraint  upon  their  enter- 
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plained  were  sufficient  to  justify  resistance,  if 
they  were  able  successfully  to  resist.  The 
restraints  upon  their  commerce,  imposed  by  the 
mother-country,  were  in  accordance  with  the 
mercantile  law  of  Europe,  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood, and  sis  it  is  still  practised  by  many  con- 
siderable states.  The  doctrine  of  free  trade 
Was   wholly    inconsistent    with     the  relation 


prise   and   the  obstruction  to  their  prosperity, 
caused  by  the  narrow  and  selfish  principle  of 
the  mercantile  system  which  made  the  com- 
merce of  a  colony  subservient  to  the  markets 
I  of  the  parent   state.    The    right  of  taxation 
by  the    British   Parliament   for   British  pur- 
'  puBes    had    never    been    disputed    before  the 
!  passing  of  the  Stump  Act,  and  was  cxpiVhfcty 
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reserved  in  some  of  the-  provincial  charters,  were  daily  expected  to  be  increased  by  the 
The  new  Customs'  regulations,  which  pat  an   arrival  of  Lord  Howe  with  fresh  troops.  When 


end  to  their  lucrative  trade,  was  the  real  cause 
of  discontent;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
obnoxious  and  ruinous  enforcement  of  a  law, 
the  validity  of  which  was  indisputable,  the  Stamp 
Act  would  have  been  accepted  in  America  with 
as  much  facility  as  it  was  enMted  in  London. 

"The  capital  grievances  were  reducible  to  these 
two:  of  the  other  complaints,  those  that  were 
founded  in  fact,  or  that  afforded  any  just 
ground  of  resentment,  resulted  from  the  angry 
controversy  to  which  the  former  had  given  rise. 
The  frequent  dissolution  of  the  refractory  assem- 
blies; the  repeated  refusal  of  the  royal  assent 
to  colonial  laws;  the  irregular  trials  of  persons 
charged  with  political  offences;  and,  finally,  the 
alleged  cruelties  with  which  the  war  had  been 
prosecuted,  were  point*  of  detail  which  mighl 
have  been  adjusted,  or  matters  of  aggravation 
for  which  recompense  could  have  been  made. 
Hut  the  original  ami  the  real  question  was  one 
which  admitted  of  no  terms  of  accommodation. 

"The  Declaration  was  immediately  promul- 
gated throughout  the  newly-constituted  Union, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  popular 
applause.  There  were,  however,  no  such  demon- 
stration! as  might  have  been  expected  upon  an 
event  of  such  magnitude.  Probably  it  was  felt 
by  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the  people, 
that  their  freedom  as  yet  existed  only  on  paper; 
and  that  they  looked  with  anxiety,  if  not  alarm, 
to  that  impe  iding  struggle  which  was  really  to 
determine  their  fate."  (Masscy,  ii.  210.) 

The  subsequent  course  of  events  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Revolution  does  not  require 
detailed  treatment  within  the  limits  of  the  pre- 
sent work.  A  general  sketch  must  suffice  to 
carry  on  the  narrative  to  the  time  when  tin- 
war  dosed  by  the  recognition  of  American  In- 
dependence on  the  part  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Fruitless  Xryotiations.  American  Embassy  to 
France.  Capture  of  Philadelphia.  Jtuigot/ne's 
surrender  at  Saratoga.  Employment  of  Indians 
in  the  War.  Death  of  Chatham.  The  Contest 
in  Europe  by  Sea.  Cornwallis  in  the  Caro- 
lina*. Treatment  of  Prisoners.  Arrival  of 
French  succours.  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
)  bint  Town.    Close  of  the  M'ar.     /Atrtl  North 


he  came,  the  army  was  raised  to  a  force  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  but  before  commencing 
active  operations  in  the  field  he  attempted  to 
open  informal  negotiations  with  Franklin,  whom 
he  hail  known  in  England,  and  with  Washington 
himself;  in  order,  if  possible,  to  arrange  terms 
of  accommodation.  Nothing  came  of  this 
attempt,  and  both  sides  prepared  to  submit  the 
issue  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  A  strong 
body  of  Americans  were  driven  out  of  Brooklyn 
and  fell  back  upon  New  York  ,  where 
Washington  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and 
then  upon  Kingsbridge;  on  which  the  British 
took  possession  of  New  York.  This  reverse  led 
Congress  to  assent  to  a  proposal  which  their 
general  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  them,  to 
raise  a  body  of  regular  troops,  instead  of  the 
undisciplined  and  ill-armed  mob  at  bis  disposal, 
whose  great  zeal  could  not  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  order  and  skill.  Washington  was  com- 
pelled by  the  advance  of  Howe  to  retreat  across 
the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  to  Baltimore. 
But  before  the  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  bold  stroke  of  crossing  the  half-froaseii  De- 
laware, and  the  capture  of  Trenton  and  of 
Prim-clown  with  nine  hundred  German  mer- 
cenaries in  the  former  case,  and  eight  hundred 
English  in  that  of  the  latter,  animated  the 
Americans  with  hope  and  enthusiasm  respecting 
the  eventual  success  of  their  cause. 

Franklin  and  two  others  were  sent  to  France 
on  a  diplomatic  mission;  ostensibly,  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce;  really, 
to  obtain  material  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Not  at  present,  how- 
ever, were  the  French  government  prepared  to 
risk  all  that  this  involved;  and  accordingly  only 
slight  help  in  money  was  secretly  given,  and 
the  departure  of  a  few  privateers  and  of  some 
French  officers  was  connived  at.  Upen  assist- 
ance was  to  be  given  in  due  time,  and  this  was 
foreseen  by  Chatham,  who  again,  in  November, 
1776,  after  a  recovery  from  one  of  his  loug 
illnesses,  urged  the  Lords  to  agree  to  an  address 
to  the  king  for  au  immediate  stop  to  be  put  to 
hostilities.  He  supported  the  motion  in  a  speech 
of  great  force  and  skill,  but  it  was  lost  by 
seventy-six  to  twenty-six;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  king  wrote  to  North,—"  Lord  Chat- 


resigus.   Re-action  in  Parliament  and  among  the    ham's  motion   can  have  no  other  use  but  to 

i  convey  some   fresh  fuel  to  the    rebels.  Like 
most  of  the  other  productions  of  that  extraor- 
Aftcr  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington  j  dinary  brain,  it  contains  nothing  but  specious 
•waited  the  attack  of  the  royal  forces,  which  I  words  and  malevolence."  Yet  Chatham  was  not 


Xation.     Cost  of  the    \\  ar. 
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prepared  10  yield  fhc  American  claim  of  inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  early  part  of  1777,  various  in- 
decisive eneonnterH  took  place  between  portions 
of  the  troops  tinder  Howe  and  Washington,  and 
in  September,  after  the  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
Philadelphia  was  captured  by  the  English.  This 
success,  however,  proved  rather  an  embarrass- 
ment, owing  to  the  absorption  of  a  large  gar- 
rison, and  it  wa*  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  the 
following  month,  with  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men.  Even  the  news  of  this  produced  no 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  min- 
isters. Parliament  was  opened  on  November  18, 
in  the  old  defiant  tone,  and  this  provoked  from 
Chatham  one  of  his  grandest  speeches.  In 
moving  an  amendment  upon  the  address,  he 
asked ,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers, — •■  How  have  they  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  affection  and  obedience  of  their 
American  brethren?  They  have  gone  to  German  J ; 
they  have  sought  the  alliance  and  assistance  of 
every  pitiful,  beggarly,  insignificant,  paltry 
German  prince,  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  loyal, 
brave,  and  injured  brethren  in  America.  They 
have  entered  into  mercenary  treaties  with  those 
human  butchers,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
tinman  blood.  Hut,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all; 
they  have  entered  into  other  treaties.  They 
have  let  the  savages  of  America  loose  upon 
their  innocent,  unoffending  brethren;  loose  upon 
the  weak,  the  agod,  and  defenceless;  on  old 
men,  women,  and  children;  on  the  very  babes 
upon  the  breast,  to  be  cut,  mangled,  sacrificed, 
broiled,  roasted,  nay,  to  be  literally  eat.  These, 
my  lords,  are  the  allies  Oreat  Britain  now  has; 
carnage,  desolation,  and  destruction,  wherever 
her  arms  arc  carried,  is  her  newly  adopted 
mode  of  making  war."  He  continued  to  de- 
nounce in  glowing  terms  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  in  employing  the  wild  Indians,  ami 
reiterated  his  opinion  that  the  ultimate  con- 
quest of  America  was  impracticable;  adding, — 
"If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  English- 
man, while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my 
country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms,  - 
never-  never !" 

This  question  of  employing  the  Indians  was 
one  that  gave  rise  to  very  strong  expressions 
on  both  sides.  In  the  course  of  the  del  ate, 
bird  Suffolk  defended  the  practice  as  wise  and 
necessary,  contending  that  "we  are  fully  justi- 
fied  in  using  every  means  which  (Jod  and  Nature 
has  put  into  our  hands."  This  provoked  from 
Chatham  the  philippic  su  well  knowu  to  every 


schoolboy,  ami  which  Grafton  eharaterizes  us 
"the  sudden  and  unexampled  burst  of  eloquence 
which  appeared  to  nic  to  surpass  all  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of  the  celebrated  orators  of 
(J recce  or  Rome." 

In  the  debate  on  the  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Fox  and  others  expressed  them- 
selves in  language  of  the  utmost  detestation; 
but  the  ministerial  majority  was  overwhelming 
in  both  Houses,  and  the  Addresses  in  reply  to 
the  royal  speech  were  agreed  to.  echoing  the 
sentiments  put  into  the  king's  month  by  his 
advisers.  In  the  following  month,  Chatham 
again  introduced  the  subject  and  animadverted 


TWO  SOUTH   AllKUICAS  INDIANS. 

on  tlie  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  which  tie 
said  was  "the  most  bloody,  barbarous,  and 
ferocious,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind  " 

The  duke  of  Hieh  id  also  spoke  indignantly 

of  "the  dreadful  inhumanity"  with  which  tin- 
war  was  being  carried  on;  "shocking  beyond 
description  to  every  feeling  of  a  Christian,  or 
of  a  man.  To  see  England,  formerly  famous  for 
humanity,  COOllj  suffering  the  worst  of  barbarizes 
to  be  exercised  on  tier  fellow  subjects,  and 
appearing  untouched  by  the  woes  stic  causes, 
because  they  are  at  a  distance  and  she  docs  not 
experience  any  of  them  herself,  must  be  truly 
mortifying  to  any  man  who  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  possessed  of  national  pride.  If  ever  any 
nation  shall  deserve  to  draw  down  on  her  the 
Divine  vengeance  for  her  sins,  it  will  be  this, 
if  she  suffers  such  horrid  war  to  continue.  To 
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me,  who  think  mi  have  been  originally  in  the 
wrong,  it  appear*  doubly  unpardonable;  but 
even  supposing  we  were  right,  it  is  certainly 
We  who  produced  the  war;  and  I  do  not 
think  auy  consideration  of  dominion  or  empire 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  sacrifices  we  make 
in  it." 

In  February,  1778,  Mr.  Burke  brought  for- 
ward u  motion  on  the  same  subject,  which  he 
supported  in  a  speech  of  three  hours  and  a 
half;  considered  by  many  at  the  time  to  have 
been  hi*,  greatest  oratorical  effort.  Strangers 
were  excluded  during  the  debate,  aud  no  full 
report  has  been  preserved;  but  from  various 
existing  notes  it  appears  that  Burke  and  others 
furnished  numerous  revolting  instances  of  the 
atrocities  which  had  been  pcrjtetrated  by  the 
savage  mercenaries  of  the  British,  and  such  was 
thn  effect  produced  that  one  influential  member 
congratulated  the  ministers  on  the  exclusion  of 
Grangers,  as  the  indignation  of  the  pcoplo 
might  have  been  excited  iu  a  degree  that  would 
have  endangered  their  safety.  Lord  North 
repelled  this  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet,  and 
while  he  did  not  justify  the  employment  of  the 
Indians,  he  said  that  it  was  unavoidable,  as 
they  would  not  have  remained  ueutral.  Mr. 
Burke's  motion  was  lost  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  to  two  huudred  and  twenty-three. 
In  the  month  of  March,  that  gentleman  moved 
the  omission  of  the  sum  of  £  100,837  from  the  ' 
army  vote,  because  it  appeared  "by  accounts 
laid  before  this  House  to  have  been  expended 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  savage  war  in  a  maimer 
contrary  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations, 
against  the  English  colonies  in  North  America." 
Among  the  specified  items  was  one  for  the 
purchase  of  "five  gross  of  scalping  knives;"  ami 
Mr.  Burke  expressed  a  hope  that  an  English 
Huii8e  of  Commons  would  never  consent  to  pay 
this  sum,  which  had  been  advanced  to  purchase 
hatchets,  tomahawks,  tcftlpitig  knives,  &c.  for 
the  savages  of  America  to  butcher,  torture, 
scaln,  and  massacre  *uld  men,  women,  children, 
and  infants  at  the  breast;  but  the  omission  of 
the  sum  was  negatived  by  lifty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  votes. 

The  caricaturists  seized  with  avidity  uj>on 
this  topic,  and  in  one  entitled  "  The  Allies — par 
nobile  fratrum,"  the  king  is  represented  in 
close  league  with  his  savage  ally,  gnawing  the 
remains  of  a  revolting  feast.  Such  views,  how- 
ever, were  cherished  only  by  a  minority  of  the 
British  people  at  that  time,  and  the  minority  j 
was  dwindling  with  the  news  of  the  American  i 
claims  to  absolute  independence  and  of  the 
treaty  made  between  them  ami  France  iu  March,  | 


1778.  So  warlike  was  the  public  spirit  that 
Burke  and  others  deemed  it  useless  for  the 
present  to  contend  against  it,  and  judged  ii 
prudent  to  abstain  from  active  opposition. 
Chatham  was  passing  away,  and  his  death  vetm 


THE  ALLIES. 


accelerated  by  his  presence  and  his  speech  iu  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  seventh  of  April,  not- 
withstanding that  he  bad  not  recovered  from  n 
severe  attack  of  gout.  The  duke  of  Richmond 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
king  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  Chatham 


Chatham's  moM'MKMT,  Westminster  abhky. 

attempted  to  speak,  but  was  seized  by  the  hand 
of  Death  and  was  borne  home  to  Hayes,  where 
he  expired  on  the  eleventh  of  April.  The 
House  of  Commons  voted  him  a  public  funeral 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  wHs 
afterwards  erected,  and  the  Corporation  of  Lou- 
don also  placed  one  iu  their  t  Miildhull. 

The  war  of  tfwat  Britain  ngniitgt  America 
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and  France  became  a  Here?  struggle  both  by  1  long  without  any  food  furnished  tbeui  that  many 
land  and  by  sea.  In  1779,  Spain  joined  this  perished  with  hunger.  Where  the?  bodies  laid, 
alliance  and  blockaded  Gibraltar,  but  this  was  it  was  teen  that  they  had  eaten  all  the  grass 
relieved  in  January  of  the  next  year  by  the  around  them  within  their  reach,  after  they  had 
naval  victory  won  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  by  lost  the  power  of  rising,  or  moving  from  their 
Kodney,  who  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  place.  (8)  The  second  fact  was  the  act  of  a 
the  line  and  destroyed  four  others.  Spain  commanding  officer;  the  first,  of  several  com- 
•  retaliated  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  English  trade  manding  officers,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as 
fleet  from  the  Indies,  capturing  sixty  sail  laden  '  must  suppose  the  approbation  of  government 
with  valuable  merchandize.  Holland  began  to  |  itself.  During  the  periods  that  our  affairs 
mix  in  the  quarrel,  and  disputes  about  alleged  '  seemed  unfavourable,  and  theirs  successful,  that 
violations  of  neutrality  provoked  a  war  with  is  to  say,  after  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
that  country,  in  1781.  and  again,  after  the  taking  of  Charleston,  in 


In  America,  the  important  capture  of  Charles- 
ton, in  South  Carolina,  by  the  English  under 
Cornwallis,   in  May,    1780,    was    a   sore  dis- 


South  Carolina,  they  regularly  sent  our  prisoners, 
taken  on  the  seas  and  carried  t«  England,  to 
the  East  Indies.    (1)  A  fact  to  be  ascribed  not 


couragement  to  tho  States;  and  three  months  ^  only  to  the  government,  bnt  to  the  Parliament, 
later  they  sustained  another  blow  in  the  loss  of  :  who  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose  in  the  De- 


lta Battle  of  Camden.  In  connexion  with  this 
campaign  in  tho  Southern  States  bitter  com- 
plaints were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
of  the  severity  and  terrorism  practised  by  the 
British.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  handed 
as  deserters;  estates  and  property  were  con- 
fiscated; persons  suspected  of  favouring  the 
American  cause  were  banished  to  Florida;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  according  to  Corn- 
wallis himself,  was  "becoming  truly  savage." 


ginning  of  the  war,  was  the  obliging  our 
prisoners  taken  at  sea,  to  join  them,  and  fight 
against  their  countrymen.  This  they  effected 
by  starving  and  whipping  them.  This  was  the 
most  afflicting  to  our  prisoners  of  all  the  cruelties 
exercised  on  them.  The  others  affected  the 
body  only,  but  this  the  mind ;  they  were  haunted 
by  the  horror  of  having,  perhaps,  themselves 
shot  the  ball  by  which  a  father  or  a  brother 
fell.  Some  of  them  had  constancy  enough  to 
Washington  remonstrated;  and  in  one  case,  hold  out  against  half  allowance  of  food  and 
where  a  general  officer  had  been  captured  and  repeated  whippings.  These  were  generally  sent 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  his  being  sentenced  to  England,  and  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies, 
as  a  deserter,  although  he  had  resigned  bis  One  of  them  escaped  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
British  commission  before  assuming  that  of  the  got  back  to  Paris,  where  he  gave  an  account 
States,  he  threatened  to  retaliate  on  a  prisoner  of  his  sufferings  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  happened 
of  corresponding  rank.  to  bo  then  at  Paris." 

After  the  lapse  of  ninety  years,  it  is  possible  I 
to  write  with  calmness  on  the  subject  and  to  '  Washington's  position  continued  to  be  one 
feel  that  there  were  undue  severities  on  both  j  of  great  difficulty  and  anxiety.  In  the  begin- 
sides,  and  that  the  conliict  inevitably  partook  j  niug  of  1781,  he  wrote, —  Isee  nothing  before 
of  all  the  horrible  features  of  a  civil  war.  The  us  bnt  accumulated  distress.  We  have  been 
royal  officers  accustomed  themselves  to  regard    half  our  time  without  provisions,  and  are  likely 

to  continue  so.  We  have  no  magazines,  nor 
money  to  form  (be in.  We  have  lived  upon 
expedient*  until  we  can  live  no  longer."  Yet 
his  spirit  remained  unbroken,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  persevere  in  the  great  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  never  wavered.  In  the  darkest 
honr  he  did  not  despair  of  his  cause.  The 
English  government  believed  that  another  cam- 
paign would  give  them  a  final  triumph,  and 
they  prepared  for  this,  notwithstanding  the  great 
European  coalition  against  them,  and  the  iie- 


and  to  speak  of  the  Americans  as  rebels  and 
insurgents,  who  ought  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigour;  forgetful  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  unfortunate  war  had  broken 
out,  and  heedless  of  the  ever-widening  breach 
between  the  mother  and  the  daughter.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  correspondence  with  M.  de 
Meusnier,  recapitulates  the  following  facta  in 
vindication  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
between  Prussia  and  the  United  States.  "(1)  The 
death  of  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  American 
prisoners  in  one  prison  ship  in  the  space  of  '  ccssity  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
three  years.    (2)    (ieneral  Howe's    permitting   ocean.    The  people  at  large  took  the  side  of 


our  prisoners,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cierman- 
town,  and  placed  under  a  guard  in  the  yard 
of  the  State-House  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  so 


the  ministry;  being  excessively  indignant  at  the 
common  cause  which  had  been  made  between 
America  and   France.    Lord   Cornwallis,  how- 
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ever,  who  was  commanding  iii  the  Southern 
States,  was  bj  no  means  bo  sanguine  of  a 
speedy  ami  successful  issue  to  the  contest.  He 
wrote  home  in  the  beginning  of  1781,  that  the 
whole  country  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  by 
risings  in  different  parts  and  by  the  invariable 
success  of  small  parties  of  insurgents.  Before 
the  expiration  of  the  month  of  January,  a  part 
of  his  army  had  sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  the 
Battle  of  Cowpens,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 
five  hundred  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
This  was  described  by  him  as  "the  most  serious 
calamity  which  had  occurred  since  Saratoga," 
and  it  crippled  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  invaded  Virginia,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, and  various  indecisive  skirmishes  took 
place,  while  irreparable  injury  was  done  by  the 
destruction  of  property  and  crops.  In  August, 
he  was  at  York  Town,  and  suddenly  heard 
that  the  French  auxiliaries  and  Washington's 
army  were  on  the  way  to  environ  him.  He 
sent  urgent  requests  to  New  York,  where  Clin- 
ton was  in  supreme  command,  for  reinforce- 
ments, but  before  these  could  arrive,  the  siege  of 
York  Town  had  begun.  It  was  pressed  with  great 
skill  and  vigour,  and  ou  October  19,  Cornwallis 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  with  nearly  seven 
thousand  men.  They  were  allowed  to  march  out 
with  shouldered  arms,  colours  cased,  and  drums 
beating,  and  having  grounded  arms  to  return 
to  the  place  of  encampment.  All  tho  officers 
were  permitted  to  retain  their  swords.  Both 
Washington  and  the  French  generals  behaved 
with  the  utmost  consideration;  but  the  English 
officer!  would  not  even  acknowledge  by  a  mili- 
tary salute  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
cans as  they  marched  through  the  Hues,  while 
according  this  courtesy  to  the  French.  Alto- 
gether apart  from  any  feeling  of  humiliation 
caused  by  the  surrender,  this  conduct  arose 
from  the  contempt  with  which  the  king's  offi- 
cers ever  regarded  those  of  the  American 
army,  as  irregular,  untrained,  and  of  a  lower 
grade;  although  they  had  shown  themselves 
capable  of  holding  their  own  against  over- 
powering odds,  and  had  abundantly  proved 
their  courage,  skill,  endurance,  and  patriotism. 

Virtually  this  was  the  close  of  the  war. 
More  than  twelve  months  elapsed  before  the 
signing  of  peace,  but  there  was  a  cessation  of 
arms.  The  king's  feeling  remained  unchanged; 
and  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis, 
coining  ou  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  cause  an  alteration  in  the  royal 
speech,  which  had  been  duly  prepared  in  the 
accustomed   tone  against  America.     But  the 


party  in  favour  of  peace  had  grown  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  proposal  by  Conway 
to  address  the  king  to  this  effect  was  lost  only 
by  one  vote  in  a  House  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  members.  A  few  days  later,  a 
similar  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nineteen;  but  the  king's  reply  to  the  address 
was  cold  and  sullen.  Young  William  Pitt 
signalized  himself  in  these  debates,  and  gave 
promise  of  his  unrivalled  powers  of  oratory. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  a  motion  of  cen- 
sure on  the  ministry  for  their  conduct  of  the 
war  was  rejected  by  only  ten  votes,  and  another 
one  of  direct  want  of  confidence  was  negatived 
by  nine  in  a  House  of  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three.  On  the  twentieth,  North  signified  that 
his  cabinet  had  resigned,  and  thus  was -brought 
to  a  close  the  worst  administration  which  had 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  uation  since  the 
Cabal  of  Charles  II.  For  twelve  years,  North 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  the  pliant  instru- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  arbitrary  designs  of 
the  king,  and  the  results  were,  the  loss  of  a  great 
part  of  ln's  dominions;  the  addition  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions  to  the  debt;  war 
with  threo  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe; 
a  hostile  league  of  his  former  allies;  the 
coast  threatened  with  invasion;  British  waters 
I  warming  with  the  cruisers  of  numerous  enemies; 
lo  crown  all,  British  merchants  chartering 
foreign  ships,  because  the  flag  of  their  own 
nation  was  no  longer  a  protection  to  their 
property. 

The  people  had  applauded  this  war,  as  they 
had  applauded  every  war,  whether  just  or  un- 
just, necessary  or  unnecessary,  in  which  the 
country  had  been  engaged  for  the  last  century 
at  least.  Sometimes,  religious  raucour;  some- 
times, hatred  of  the  French;  sometimes,  the 
mere  insolence  of  power,  have  prompted  the 
people  of  England  to  abet  the  ambition  or  the 
folly  of  their  rulers,  to  mingle  in  wars  with  which 
they  had  no  concern,  or  to  provoke  wars  with 
nations  which  had  given  them  no  just  cause 
of  offence.  But  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence redounded  as  little  to  the  honour  of 
this  country  in  its  commencement,  as  it  did  in 
the  result.  It  originated,  on  the  side  of  the 
colonists,  iu  that  good  old  cause,  which  appealed 
to  the  generous  sympathy  of  Englishmen,  by 
whom  it  had  been  so  often  and  so  gloriously 
asserted.  But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  resistance  of  colonists  to  arbi- 
trary taxation  was  rebellion;  their  remonstrance 
against  oppressive  port  duties  and  restrictions 
on  their  commerce  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  parent  state  were  presumptuous  attempts  to 
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evade  the  incidents  of  their  dependent  condi-  of  language,   religion,    and  blood    have  their 

tion.    So  long  as  it  seemed  possible  to  enforce  natural  and  full  effect. " 

these  tyrannical  and  selfish  maxims,  there  was  The  final  treaty  was  ratified  in  September, 

no  compunction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  1783,  between  England,    France,   Spain,  and 

England  in  prosecuting  this  illberal  and  unjust  America.     In    the    meantime,    the    siege  of 


war;  but  when  they  found  that  their  arms 
made  no  progress,  ami  the  expense  of  con- 
quering and  keeping  down  the  colonies  would 
far  exceed  any  revenue  which  they  might  wring 
from  their  scanty  resources,  and  when  it  was 
discovered,  moreover,  that  the   colonial  trade 


(iibraltar  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Span, 
iards,  after  a  long  and  hemic  defence;  Rodney 
had  won  another  great  naval  victory  over  tho 
French  in  the  West  Iudies;  and  it  had  become 
manifest  to  both  France  and  Spain  that  nothing 
was  to  be  gained   by  protracting  the  contest, 


wa- 


nd of  the  importance  to    their  interests  !  which  America  was  anxious  to  terminate. 


which  they  had  supposed,  they  were  willing  to  !  Thus  ended  the  struggle  in  which  England 
desist  from  the  unprofitable  and  inglorious  |  had  been  engaged  for  nine  years.  The  United 
struggle."    (Massey,  ii.  4(»7.) 

A  provisional  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris 
on  November  30,  1782,  by  commissioners  on 
both  sides.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  sover- 
eignty were  adjusted.  The  right  of  fishing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  was  ceded  by  (treat 
The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
secured.  The  difficult  questions  with  regard 
to  royalists  in  America  and  compensation  for 


States  of  America  thenceforth  entered  upon 
that  wonderful  career  which  has  since  filled 
all  with  astonishment,  and  some  with  envy. 
Time  has  loug  ago  healed  the  wound  caused 
by  the  original  quarrel  of  the  mother-country 
and  the  daughter-colonies;  and  if  there  have 
sometimes  been  misunderstandings  and  suspi- 
cious engendered  between  England  and  the 
< Jreat  Republic  by  unwise  utterances  or  by  im- 
properly destroyed,  were  adjusted  afttM"  much  |  just  dealings  of  individuals  or  of  sections  on 
debate;  and  the  Thirteen  Provinces  were  re-]  both  sides,  the  sound  sense,  the  cordial  feel- 
ised  as  free,  sovereign,    aud  independent  i  ing,  the  spirit  of  kinship,  and  the  community 


states.  To  the  last  point  the  king  remained  of  speech,  of  interests,  aud  of  sympathies  enter- 
most  averse,  and  only  yielded  because  the  j  tained  by  the  great  mass  of  both  peoples  have 
Rockingham  cabinet  felt  compelled  to  accede,    prevented   threatened  collision  and  strife.  For 


and  he  did  not  know  where  to  turu  for  a  min- 
istry if  he  stood  out  any  longer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one 
redeeming  feature  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of 


England  and  America  to  go  to  war  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  entire  race.  It  would  put 
back  the  hand  of  progress,  and  would  arrest 
the  course  of  civilization,  commerce,  philan- 


lieorge  III.  towards  the  new   Republic.    John  \  thropy,    and  religion    throughout    the  world. 


Adams,  the  first  ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  Unit"!  States,  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  June,  1785,  and  in  a  letter  written  the 
next  day  Adams  describes  his  reception,  and 
gives  the  substance  of  the  address  given  by 
him,  with  the  reply  of  the  king.  The  new 
ambassador  worthily  sustained  his  personal 
dignity  and  that  of  his  country,  while  address- 
ing (ieorge  III.  in  terms  of  becoming  respect, 
expressing  a  hope  that  "the  old  good  nature" 
might  be  restored.  The  king  was  greatly 
moved,  and  in  his  reply,  after  paying  a  just 
compliment  to  Mr.  Adams,  said, — "I  was  the 
last  to  conform  to  the  separation;  but  the 
separation  having  been  made,  and  having  be- 
come inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say 
now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent power."  He  could  not  refrain  from  adding, 
however,  —  "The  momeut  I  see  such  senti- 
ments and  language  as  your's  prevail,  and  a 
disposition  to  give  this  country  the  preference, 
that  moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circumstances 

HIM  017  of  Ea«luid.  ML 


Thoughtless  men,  designing  men,  and  base  men 
have  not  been  wanting  on  both  sides  to  inflame 
mutual  jealousy  and  ill-will;  but  it  is  the  part 
of  every  true  patriot  to  do  his  utmost  to  pro- 
mote mutual  fellowship,  confidence,  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
those  great  and  glorious  purposes  which  a 
beneficent  Providence  g,  cms  to  have  committed 
to  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and  skill. 

The  money  for  carrying  on  both  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  American  War  was  princi- 
pally raised  by  loans  and  lotteries.  In  1761, 
the  sums  borrowed  amounted  to  £  12,5OU,0U0; 
in  1762,  to  £18,000,000;  in  1763,  to  £6,988,558. 
In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  of  peace, 
only  £7)400,000  was  borrowed  in  all,  and  from 
1768  to  1776,  there  were  no  loans.  But 
£2,000,000  was  borrowed  in  177G;  £5,000,000 
in  1777;  Cfi.000,000  in  1778;  £7,»K>0,000  in 
1779;  £12,<M>0,0<>0  in  1780;  £18,000,000  U 
1781;  £  13.:»iK),tKWin  17*2;  and  £  12,000,000 in 
17*3.    Even  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  the 
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loans  raised  in  1784,  amounted  to  £12,879,341 ; 
and  in  1783,  to  £  10,990,651 .  To  these  sums  arc  to 
be  added,  as  forming  part  of  the  national  income 
for  this  period  £110,000  received  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1764;  £8,200,000,  received  at  various  times 
from  the  East  Imlia  Company;  ami  about 
£5,000,000  of  increase  upon  the  unfunded  debt. 
The  entire  revenue  raised  by  taxes  and  loans  ' 
together  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-five  years 
was  about  four  hundred  and  four  millions 
sterling,  or  about  sixteen  millions  annually. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  average  charges  of 
the  peace  establishment  for  the  four  years 
ending  1770,  with  the  sums  actually  expended 
ami  the  amount  of  debt  incurred  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Seven  Years'  War  to  the  end  of 
the  American  war,  it  hasbeen  calculated  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  former  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  millions,  and  that  of  the  latter  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions.  Much  of  this  was  left  to 
be  borne  by  posterity.  In  1755,  the  amount  of 
the  national  debt,  in  round  numbers,  was 
seventy-four  millions,  in  1763,  it  had  increased  ) 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  and 
in  1783,  to  two  hundred  and  forty-four  millions; 
•o  that  of  the  estimated  cost  of  these  two  wars, 
eighty  millions  were  paid  at  the  time,  and  one  I 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  were  left  to 
futurity. 


the  Bills  for  excluding  contractors  from  the 
House  and  for  disqualifying  revenue  officer* 
from  voting  at  elections,  with  Burke's  great 
measure  for  economical  reform,  should  become 
cabinet  measures.  After  fruitless  hesitation, 
the  king  was  forced  to  yield.  Thurlow  remained 
as  Chancellor,  and  Fox  became  Secretary  of 
State  and  leader  of  the  Commons.  Burke 
accepted  the  office  of  Paymaster,  without  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  but  with  the  honour  of  Privy 
Councillor.     Pitt  refused  to  take  a  subordinate 


CHAPTER  XXL 
7'ke  Rockingham  and  Shelburne  Ministries.  Advent 
of  William  Pitt.  Coalition  between  North  and 
Fox.  The  King  against  his  Ministers.  The 
Commons  complain  of  undue  influence.  General 
Election.  Pilt's  administration.  His  change 
of  principles.  Relations  with  the  King.  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  Danger  to  English  free- 
dom. Undue  financial  influence  of  the  Crown. 
The  Civil  List  and  its  Debts.  Pluces,  Pensions, 
and  Bribes.  Debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Mai-administration  of  the  Crown  property. 
Extra-Parliamentary  sources  of  royal  income. 
a.i>.  1782—1784. 

After  the  resignation  of  North,  the  king  still 
hoped  to  retain  power  in  his  own  hands  and  to 
find  a  pliant  successor  to  the  late  premier.  He 
was  obliged  to  turn  to  Rockingham,  the  head 
of  the  Whig  party,  though  ho  did  this  only 
with  extreme  reluctance,  and  even  then  sought 
to  make  terms  with  him.  The  Whig  leader, 
however,  informed  Thurlow,  who  was  employed 
as  the  negotiator,  that  there  must  be  a  change 
of  measures,  as  well  as  of  men.  He  insisted 
on  peace  ami  retrenchment;  and  especially  that 


WILLIAM  PITT. 

post,  in  conformity  with  a  bold  declaration  to 
that  effect  made  by  him  a  few  weeks  before. 
That  Burke  was  not  offered  a  higher  office  may 
be  accounted  for  partly  by  his  singularly  defective 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  administration,  the  lack 
of  which  not  even  his  transcendent  genius  could 
supply;  but  chiefly  by  the  dislike  entertained 
by  George  III.  to  his  enlightened  and  generous 
sentiments.  When  these  were  subsequently 
abandoned  or  modified  by  Burke,  after  his  in- 
tellect bad  become  shaken  through  terrible 
domestic  misfortune,  then,  but  not  till  then, 
did  the  king  delight  to  honour  him. 

The  political  intrigues  and  the  back-stairs 
influence  which  resulted  in  various  changes  in 
the  ministry  during  the  ensuing  year  or  two, 
do  not  call  for  detailed  notice  in  those  pages. 
Rockingham  died  on  July  1,  1782,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelburne;  whereupon  Fox  resigned 
in  a  pique,  because  he  would  not  serve  under 
the  new  premier;  and  Pitt  became  Chancellor 
of   the    Exchequer   in  tho    re-adjustment  of 
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offices.  The  famous  rivalry  between  these  two 
great  men  soon  broke  out,  and  continued  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  If  both  Pitt  and 
Fox  had  cared  loss  for  party  they  might  have 
unitedly  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good 
for  the  popular  cause,  and  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  avert  the  intolerance,  and  wasteful- 
ness, and  misgovernment  which  disgrace  the 
records  of  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth. 

William  Pitt  had  already  given  promise  of 
his  future  |>ower  and  greatness.  His  first 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  delivered 
on  February  26,  1781,  on  the  second  reading  of 
Mr  Burke's  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Civil  List.  The  name  which  Pitt  bore,  and  his 
academic  reputation,  had  raised  expectation 
to  the  highest  pitch;  and,  probably,  no  young 
man  ever  addressed  the  House  for  the  first  time 
under  circumstances  at  once  so  encouraging  and 
so  formidable.  He  at  one  bound  took  the  first 
rank  as  a  Parliamentary  orator.  His  tall,  spare 
figure,  though  deficient  in  grace  and  comeliness, 
had  already  an  air  of  dignity  and  command. 
A  fine  sonorous  voice  filled  the  chamber,  and 
gave  effect  to  the  imposing  periods  which  rolled 
forth.  The  sentiments  of  the  speech  were 
worthy  of  the  son  of  Chatham.  He  said  that 
the  ministers  should  have  proposed  retrenchment 
in  order  to  show  that  the  sovereign  was  willing 
to  participate  in  the  privations  of  his  people, 
and  thus  have  spared  the  House  an  ungracious 
task.  It  was  more  immediately  incumbent  upon 
them  to  guard  the  properties  of  the  people, 
because  these  were  more  liable  to  invasion  by 
the  secret  and  subtle  attacks  of  influence  than 
either  their  lives  or  their  liberties.  Ere  long, 
as  will  speedily  appear,  Pitt  judged  it  expedient 
to  abandon  such  ground  ami  to  become  identified 
with  very  opposite  principles. 

When  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  with 
America  were  laid  before  Parliament,  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  (so  long  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  whose  political  hostility  had  been 
embittered  by  the  most  acrimonious  disputes) 
formed  a  coalition,  and  the  government  was 
outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  union 
of  "king's  friends,"  by  the  Tories,  and  by 
discontented  Whigs.  Overborno  by  numbers, 
the  minister  resigned;  and  the  king  alone  con- 
fronted this  powerful  coalition.  Its  leaders  ex- 
pected to  succeed  to  power;  but  he  was  resolved 
to  resist  their  pretonsions.  He  sought  Mr. 
Pitt's  assistance  to  form  a  government;  and 
with  such  a  minister,  would  havo  braved  all 
opposition.  But  that  sagacious  statesman,, though 


not  yet  twenty-four  years  of  age,  had  taken  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  state  of  parties  and  of 
public  opinion;  and  seeing  that  the  time  had 
not  vet  come  for  putting  himself  in  the  front  of 
the  battle,  he  resisted  the  royal  solicitations  and 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  await  a 


"coalition." 


more  fitting  opportunity.  In  vain  did  the  king 
endeavour  to  disunite  the  coalition  by  making 
separate  proposals  to  Lord  North  and  to  the 
duke  of  Portland.  He  then  wrote  to  Lord 
Weymouth  "to  desire  his  support  against  his 
new  tyrant;"  and  told  the  Lord  Advocate  that 
"sooner  than  yield  he  would  go  to  Hanover, 
and  had  even  prevailed  upon  the  queen  to 
consent."  From  this  resolution  he  was  probably 
dissuaded  by  the  rough  counsels  of  Thurlow. 
"Your  Majesty  may  go,"  said  he;  "nothing  is 


"  WAR.  ' 


more  easy;  but  you  may  not  find  it  bo  easy  to 
return,  when  your  Majesty  becomes  tired  of 
staying  there."  It  was  not  until  the  country 
had  been  for  seventeen  days  without  a  govern- 
ment, that  the  king  agreed  to  North's  scheme 
of  a  coalition  ministry.  But  further  difficulties 
were  raised,  and  at  length  the  House  of  Com- 
mons interposed  After  several  debates,  in  one 
of  which  Mr.  Fox  accused  the  king's  secret 
friends  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation,  the  House 
addressed  his  Majesty,  asking  him  to  form  "an 
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administration  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  his 
people."  The  address  was  graciously  answered; 
Imt  still  no  ministry  was  formed.  Again  the 
king  pressed  Mr.  Pitt,  who  again  firmly  ami 
finally  refused;  as  ■  1  i <  1  Lord  North.  At  length, 
alter  an  interval  of  thirty-seven  days,  the 
coalition  ministry  was  completed  on  April  2, 
1783,  under  Portland,  with  Fox  and  North  as 
Secretaries  of  State. 

The  new  ministry  was  assailed  by  the  cari- 
caturists of  the  day;  the  most  common  repre- 
sentation being  that  of  North  and  Fox  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes.  In  one  of  these,  by  Sayer. 
the  profiles  of  the  two  chiefs  are  joined  together 
in  a  medallion.  In  another,  by  (iillray,  their 
mutual  positions  before  and  after  the  union  are 
represented  in  two  compartments.  The  first  is 
entitled  "War;"  ami  exhibits  Fox  and  Burke 
deniineiating  North,  who  responds  with  equal 
energy.  Beneath  the  figures,  which  may  be 
taken  as  furnishing  their  characteristic  attitudes, 
are  inscribed  extracts  from  their  speeches  when 
thus  opposed.  In  the  second  compartment,  of 
"Neither  Peace  nor  War,"  the  three  are  placed 
in  similar  attitudes,  attacking  the  articles  of 
the  preliminaries  of  peace. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  a  rope  of  sand 
COUhl  long  hold  together.  The  king  himself 
despised  the  new  cabinet,  excepting  only  North; 
and  his  friends  La  both  Houses  understood  from 
the  court  underlings  the  line  of  action  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  his  Majesty.  The  crisis 
came  in  December,  on  the  vote  for  the  India 
Dill,  which,  though  brought  in  as  a  ministerial 
measure,  and  though  providing  a  much-needed 
reform  of  the  great  trading  corporation,  was 
opposed  by  the  king,  who  resorted  to  the 
questionable  procedure  already  related,  (See 
page.  f>.r>4)  of  attempting  to  stifle  it  in  the  Upper 
House.  Money  had  been  freely  used  by  the 
rich  potentates  of  Leadenhall  Street,  even  in  the 
highest  quarters.  Fox  was  indignant,  and  spoke 
as  doubtless  it  was  expected  he  would  do,  and 
was  instantly  commanded  to  resign  and  to  send 
his  seals  of  office  by  the  nndcr-secretary.  North 
also  was  required  to  resign,  and  the  Coalition 
Ministry  was  dissolved  by  the  loss  of  its  two 
most  able  members. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  the  very  evening 
when  this  nml»rhand  influence  was  brought  into 
play  in  the  other  House,  a  violent  debate  arose 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Commons,  and  they 
passed,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  to  eighty,  a  resolution, — "That  it  is  now 
necessary  to  declare,  that,  to  report  any  opinion, 
or  pretended  opinion,  of  his  Majesty  upon  any 
Bill,  or  other  proceeding,  depending  in  either 


House  of  Parliament  with  a  view  to  inflnence 
the  votes  of  the  members,  is  a  high  crime  aud 
misdemeanour,  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
Crown,  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  privileges 
of  Parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country:"  and  further,  "that  this 
House  will,  upon  Monday  morning  next,  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  nation."  This  was 
followed  by  a  resolution  equally  strong,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  in  the  same  proportion, 
declaring  the  necessity  of  a  legislative  act  for 
the  government  of  India.  On  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, after  the  ministers  had  been  dismissed, 
the  Court  party,  on  a  question  of  adjournment, 
found  themselves  in  so  small  a  minority,  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  divide.  On  Monday,  the 
22nd,  it  was  notified  that  earl  Temple,  who 
hud  been  appointed  one  of  the  new  Secretaries 
of  State,  had  resigned  his  office  in  consequence 
of  what  had  transpired  in  the  House  on  the 
19th.  A  very  strong  address  to  the  king  was 
then  voted;  to  which  he  returned  an  evasive 
answer,  but  made  a  distinct  declaration  that 
he  would  not  prorogue  or  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament. On  the  12th  of  January,  the  first  day 
of  meeting  after  Christmas,  there  was  a  full 
attendance  of  members,  and  though  the  Court 
had  made  every  exertion  to  increase  its  number 
of  votes,  there  was  a  majority  of  thirty-nine 
against  the  ministers,  on  the  question  of  going 
into  committee  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
nation.  Fox  then  stated,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  come  to  some  specific  resolution  to  prevent 
the  present  ministry  from  making  an  improper 
use  of  their  power  "the  short  time  they  had  to 
exist;"  and  moved, — "That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  auy  person  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's treasury,  exchequer,  pay-office,  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  person  whatever  entrusted  with 
the  public  money,  paying  away  any  money  voted 
for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  in  case  of  a 
dissolution  or  Prorogation  of  Parliament,  before 
Bills  were  brought  in  for  the  appropriation  of 
such  sums,  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanour,  highly  derogatory  to  the 
honour  of  the  House,  and  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  Parliament."  This  was  carried  without  n 
division,  as  well  as  another, — "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  there  should  be 
laid  before  them  an  account  of  all  sums  of 
money  expended  for  the  use  of  the  public  service 
between  December  19,  1783,  and  January  12, 
1784,  specifying  each  sum,  and  for  what 
expended."  In  moving  this,  Fox  said  that  as 
extraordinary  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
present  ministry  to  come  into  power,  it  required 
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extraordinary  motions  to  prevent  them  doing 
mischief  now  they  were  in  power.  Other  reso- 
lution* were  passed,  especially  two, — "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  such  an  administration 
should  he  formed  as  possesses  both  the  con- 
fidence of  this  Ilmise  and  of  the  public;"  and 
"that  the  late  changes  wore  preceded  by  extra- 
ordinary rumours,  dangerous  to  the  constitution, 
inasmuch  as  the  sacred  name  of  Majesty  had 
been  unconstitutionally  used  for  the  pnrpose 
of  ufT'cting  the  deliberations  of  Parliament;  and 
the  appointments  that  followed  were  accompanied 
by  circumstances  new  ami  extraordinary,  and 
such  as  were  evidently  calculated  not  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  this  House."  Similar 
motions  and  addresses  were  repeated  at  short 
intervals,  until,  on  March  24,  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  by  a  speech  which  clearly  revealed 
the  king's  discontent  and  anger;  and  on  the 
following  day  a  dissolution  was  proclaimed. 
The  result  of  the  next  general  election  prevented 
the  revival  <>f  the  dangerous  contest  between 
the  i  rown  and  the  Commons.  Court  influence, 
and  even  the  king's  nauic  were  openly  used 
•luring  the  electoral  contest;  and  from  being 
the  majority,  the  party  led  by  North  anil  Fox 
became  a  comparatively  small  minority  in  the 
House.  The  royal  influence  was  especially 
used  to  eject  Fox  from  the  representation  of 
Westminster,  hut  he  secured  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  over  the  Court  candidate. 
On  the  other  side,  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished duchess  of  Devonshire  and  other  ladies 
of  the  great  Whig  families,  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  by  personal  canvassing  to  secure 
the  return  of  Fox,  and  his  intimate  friend,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  went  so  far  as  to 
ride  through  the  streets,  wearing  Fox's  colours; 
thereby  increasing  the  alieuatiou  which  already 
existed  between  the  king  and  the  prince. 

This  Westminster  election  was  the  most 
remarkable  struggle  of  its  kind  that  has  ever 
beeu  wituessed  in  this  country;  and  is  an  event 
of  importance  in  the  political  history  of  the  last 
century,  because  it  was  the  only  serious  check 
that  the  Court  met  with  in  its  successful  attempt 
to  obtaiu  a  strong  Tory  House  of  Commons. 
The  superior  power  of  the  crown  in  the  legis- 
lature, aud  the  political  influence  of  William 
Pitt,  were  from  this  moment  firmly  established. 
By  the  royal  will,  Pitt,  though  only  in  his 
tweuty-fifth  year,  was  installed  as  premier.  His 
colleagues  were  already  well  known  as  the 
"king's  friends,"  or  young  aspirants  who  were 
ready  to  be  known  as  such.     Pitt  himself  took 


the  combined  uffices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Thurlow  resumed  the  post  of  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  and  success  jit  the  elec- 
tions of  17H4,  widened  the  basis  of  the  Tory 
party.  He  was  supported  by  squires  and 
traders,  by  churchmen  and  dissenters.  He  had 
gained  over  the  natural  allies  of  the  Whigs; 
and  he  governed  with  the  united  power  of  the 
crown,  the  aristocracy,  ami  the  people.  He 
had  no  natural  connexion  with  the  party  which 
he  led,  except  as  the  king's  minister.  He  had 
been   born  and    educated   a   Whig,    and  bad 


I.OHP  CHANCELLOR  THI'RLOW. 

sought  to  confine  the  influence  of  the  crown 
am!  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  people.  But 
before  his  principles  bud  time  to  ripen,  he 
found  himself  raised  to  power  by  royal  favour, 
and  maintained  in  it  by  prerogative;  the  first 
minister  of  a  Tory  king  and  the  leader  of  the 
triumphant  Tory  party.  The  doctrines  of  that 
parly  be  never  accepted  or  avowed.  If  he 
carried  them  into  effect,  it  was  on  the  ground 
of  expediency  rather  than  of  principle,  ('ailed, 
at  so  nuexempled  an  age,  to  the  practical 
administration  of  the  government;  possessing 
unbounded  power;  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
temper;  and  surrounded  by  influences  congenial 
to  authority,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  became 
alienated  from  popular  principles.'  Until  the 
French  Revolution,  his  policy  was  wise  and 
liberal;  but  from  that  time  his  rule  became 
arbitrary  and  Opposed  to  public  liberty.  Yet, 
.  such  were  his  talents,  and  such  was  the  temper 
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of  the  times,  that  he  was  able  to  make  even 
arbitrary  principle!  popular.  During  his  long 
administration,  the  people  were  converted  to 
Tory  principle*,  and  encouraged  the  king  and 
the  minister  to  repress  liberty  of  thought  and 
to  wage  war  against  expressed  opinion.  If  the 
king  was  no  longer  his  own  minister,  as  in  the 
time  of  Lord  North,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  principles  carried  out  by  hands  far 
abler  than  his  own.  In  prosecutions  of  the 
press,  and  in  the  repression  of  democratic  move- 
ments at  home,  the  minister  became  as  zealous 
as  the  king :  in  carrying  on  war  to  crush  demo- 
cracy abroad,  the  king  was  more  zealous  than 
his  minister.  They  laboured  strenuously  together 
in  support  of  monarchy  all  over  the  world ;  and 
respected  too  little  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
their  own  people. 

"  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the 
State  by  forgetting  the  lessons  of  his  illustrious 
father  and  by  abandoning  those  liberal  principles 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which 
he  entered  public  life.  Because  George  the 
Third  hated  the  idea  of  reform,  Pitt  not  only 
relinquished  what  ho  had  before  declared  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
persecute  to  the  death  the  party  with  whom  he 
had  associated  in  order  to  obtain  it.  In  1794, 
Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of 
Commons:— 'William  Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that 
day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  aye, 
and  persecutor  too,  of  reformers  now.'  So,  too 
Lord  Campbell  says, — 'He  afterwards  tried  to 
bang  a  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who  con- 
tinued in  the  cause."  ("  Chief  Justices,"  ii.  544.) 

"  Because  George  the  Third  looked  upon 
slavery  as  one  of  those  good  old  customs  which 
the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had  consecrated, 
Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procur- 
ing its  abolition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the 
glory  of  destroying  that  infamous  trade,  on  the 
preservation  of  which  his  roval  master  had  set 
his  heart.  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favour 
of  the  slave  trade  that,  in  1770,  he  issued  an 
instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  upon  pain  of  the 
highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by 
which  the  importation  of  slaves  should  bo  in 
any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed;  so  that, 
aa  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  observes, — 'while 
the  courts  of  law  had  decided  that  as  soon  as 
any  slave  seta  his  foot  on  English  ground,  he 
becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in 
the  path  of  humanity,  and  made  himself  the 
pillar  of  the  colonial  slave  trade.'  1'he  shuffling 
conduct  of  Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard 
for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.    Because  I 


George  the  Third  detested  the  French,  of  whom 
he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  Kamtschatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to 
his  own  judgment,  engaged  in  a  war  with  Franco 
by  which  England  was  seriously  imperilled,  and 
the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
their  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  Pitt,  only  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share 
of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed 
him  from  office,  and  the  king's  friends,  as  they 
were  called,  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
the  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master. 
And  when,  unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this 
great  man  determined  to  return  to  power,  he 
could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  very 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it:  thus 
setting  the  mischievous  example  of  the  minister 
of  a  free  country  sacrificing  his  own  judgment 
to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign.   (Buckle:  "  Hist,  of  Civiliz.,"  i.  406.) 

Widely  different  was  the  character  of  Thnrlow. 
Long  in  the  king's  most  secret  counsels;  his 
chancellor  in  every  administration,  except  the 
coalition,  from  Lord  North's  to  Mr.  Pitt's;  he 
had  directed  the  movements  of  the  king's  friends, 
encouraged  his  lovo  of  power,  and  supported 
those  principles  of  government  which  found  most 
favour  in  the  royal  mind.  He  was  in  theory, 
in  sympathy,  and  in  temper,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  a  Tory  of  that  period.  For  some 
years  he  exercised  a  sway  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  minister  in  influence  with  the  king, 
in  patronage,  in  court  favours,  and  party  allegi- 
ance. If  Pitt  was  absolute  master  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  play- 
thing of  Thurlow.  It  was  not  until  Pitt  resolved 
to  endure  no  longer  the  intrigues,  treachery, 
and  insolent  opposition  of  his  chancellor,  that 
he  fully  enjoyed  all  the  powers  of  a  responsible 
minister. 

Mr.  Buckle  remarks  of  the  entire  period  now 
under  review: — "In  order  to  defend  the  attempt 
to  destroy  the  liberties  of  America,  principles 
were  laid  down  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  from  the  episcopal  bench,  and  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  church-party,  there  were 
promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind, — doctrines  nnsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
and,  indeed,  incompatible  with  it.  The  extent 
to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is  known  to 
very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is 
I  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates, 
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and  in  the  theological  literature,  particularly 
the  sermons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which  are 
now  much  studied.  The  danger  was  so  imminent 
as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popular 
liberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake; 
and  that  if  the  Americans  were  vanquished,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  attack  the  liberties  of 
England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which 
by  that  time  would  have  been  established  in  the 
colonies.  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought 
that  the  American  War  'must  be  decisive  of  the 
liberties  of  both  countries.'  So,  too,  Lord 
Chatham  wrote,  in  1777,  'poor  England  will 
have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword.'  In  the  same 
year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  to  rule  the 
colonies  by  military  force,  'that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  power  in  America  will  utterly  ruin 
our  finances,  which  (though  its  certain  effect),  is 
the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It  will  become 
an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  tho 
destruction  of  our  freedom  here.'  Hence  it  was 
that  Eox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorious; 
for  which  some  writers  have  actually  accused 
him  of  a  want  of  patriotism !  Whether  or  not 
these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question  of 
considerable  difficulty;  but  after  a  careful  study 
of  that  time,  and  a  study  too  from  sources  not 
much  used  by  historians,  I  feel  satisfied  that 
they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though 
the  danger  may  have  been  over-rated,  it  was 
far  moro  serious  than  men  are  now  inclined  to 
believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
general  aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated 
to  excite  great  alarm.  It  is  certain  that,  during 
many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  it  reached  a  height  of 
which  no  example  had  been  seen  in  England 
for  several  generations.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Church  of  England  exerted  all  her  influence  in 
favour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the 
king  wished  to  enforce.  It  is  also  certain  that, 
by  the  constant  creation  of  new  peers,  all  holding 
the  same  views,  the  character  of  tho  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive 
change;  and  that,  whenever  a  favourable  op- 
portunity arose,  high  judicial  appointments  were 
conferred  upon  men  notorious  for  their  leaning 
towards  the  royal  prerogative.  These  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  denied;  and,  putting  them 
together,  there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt  that 
the  American  War  was  a  great  crisis  in  the 
history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colonists 
had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been 
for  a  time  in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that 
risk  we  were  saved  by  the  Americans,  who  with 


heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  dofeated 
them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating 
themselves  from  the  mother  country,  began  that 
wonderful  career,  w  hich  in  less  than  eighty  years 
has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting, 
as  showing  what  may  be  effected  by  the  un- 
aided resources  of  a  free  people."  ("Hist,  of 
Civiliz.,"  i.  487). 

The  influence  of  the  crown  was  exerted  at 
that  time  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  happily 
unknown  to  the  present  generation.  The  com- 
position of  the  unrcformed  House  of  Commons 
will  have  to  be  immediately  explained,  as  help- 
ing to  account  for  the  existence  of  wrongs  and 
abuses  which  havo  to  a  great  extent  passed 
away;  but  one  flagrant  evil  demands  immediate 
notice,  because  it  was  the  means  of  securing 
for  the  crown  those  numerical  majorities  in  tho 
Commons,  both  during  the  American  War  and 
subsequently,  which  upheld  might  against  right 
and  rejected  all  proposals  of  moderation  and 
justice.  The  high-handed  administration  of  mere 
prerogative,  of  which  repeated  illustrations  have 
been  given  in  preceding  chapters,  and  the 
crushing  political  despotism  of  later  years,  which 
has  yet  to  be  narrated,  would  have  been  im- 
possible but  for  the  almost  boundless  financial 
power  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court.  So  pernicious  was  the  influence  thus 
exerted  that  even  men  like  Barre"  were  tempted 
to  accept  large  pensions  as  tho  implied  price 
of  servitude  or  of  silence.  The  vice  was  in  tho 
system;  for  no  'political  party  and  no  individual 
statesman  escaped  the  contagion.  Tho  scandals 
of  the  Westminster  election  of  1784,  wcro  only 
tho  full  development  of  what  had  long  been 
practised,  and  of  what  continued  to  be  practised, 
more  or  less,  for  fifty  years  longer. 

Nominally,  the  Civil  List  stood  at  £800,000 
per  annum,  but  the  king  enjoyed  other  sources 
of  income,  independent  of  Parliamentary  control; 
such  as  the  droits  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  hereditary  revenues  of  Scotland, 
a  soparate  Civil  List  for  Ireland,  and  the  rich 
duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster;  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Burke's  estimate,  raised  the 
total  income  of  the  crown  to  nearly  a  million, 
exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  Hauover  and  of 
the  bishopric  of  Osnabriick. 

The  demands  upon  the  Civil  List,  however, 
and  upon  the  other  sources  of  royal  income, 
were  moro  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  it.  During 
this  long  reign,  places,  pensions,  and  sinecures 
were  multiplied,  and  bribes  were  bestowed  for 
political  services  to  such  a  degree  that  the  royal 
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income  proved  quite  inadequate.  The  court 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient  splendour; 
the  king  and  his  family  lived,  not  only  with 
economy,  but  with  parsimony;  yet  the  arrears 
and  debts  of  the  court  amounted  during  the 
first  nine  years  of  the  reign  to  more  than  half 
a  million,  and  application  was  made  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  vote;  which  was  granted  by  tho 
pensioned  House  of  Commons,  in  the  absence 
of  all  information.  Eight  years  later,  another 
debt  of  £618,340  had  acenmulated,  and  not 
only  was  Parliament  asked  to  discharge  this 
sum  but  an  increase  of  £100,000  was  sought 
for  tho  Civil  List.  Both  demands  were  granted; 
not,  however,  without  some  uncomplimentary 
remarks  by  individual  members  upon  the  in- 
creasing expenditure,  and  insinuations  of  the 
covert  influence  and  corruption  practised  with 
the  secret  service  money.  Once  again,  in 
1782,  a  further  debt  of  £295,877  was  an- 
nounced; the  arrears  of  only  five  years,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  increased  amount  of 
the  Civil  List.  This  grave  deficiency  gave  force 
to  a  project  which  Mr.  Burke  had  several  times 
brought  forward,  to  economise  the  public  funds 
by  a  considerable  reduction  of  offices,  by  a 
diminution  of  expenditure,  and  by  an  improved 
administration  of  various  departments  of  state. 
By  the  Civil  List  Act  of  1782,  many  useless 
and  obsolete,  offices  were  abolished;  restraints 
were  imposed  upon  tho  issue  of  secret-service 
money;  the  pension  list  was  reduced;  and 
securities  were  devised  for  a  more  effective 
supervision  of  the  royal  expenditure.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  fell  far  short  of  Mr.  Burke's 
proposal,  and  repeated  applications  were  subse- 
quently made  to  Parliament,  so  that  the  debts 
discharged  after  the  year  1782,  and  down  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  exceeded  two  millions  and 
a  quarter. 

This  discreditable  state  of  things  was  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  the  vicious  principle 
on  which  tho  Civil  List  was  based.  Parliament 
could  not  demand  an  account  of  the  disbursement 
of  a  fund  which  they  had  placed  at  the  personal 
disposal  of  the  sovereign;  yet  tho  greater  part 
of  this  fund  was  appropriated  to  public  pur- 
poses, and  was,  therefore,  to  that  extent  a 
public  account.  But  no  vouchers  were  produced, 
no  audit-books  were  examined;  and  beyond 
certain  fixed  salaries  of  public  functionaries 
Parliament  had  no  knowledge  cither  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fund  had  been  applied  or  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  new  grants  were  required.  That  much 
of  the  money  had  been  spent  in  Parliamentary 
corruption  is  more  than  probable;  that  much 


had  been  wasted  or  misapplied  is  certain.  The 
royal  establishment  was  a  refuge  for  petty 
placemen.  The  household  swarmed  with  officers 
for  whom  it  was  difficult  to  find  even  names. 
There  were  treasurers,  comptrollers,  cofferers, 
masters,  stewards  of  the  household;  there  was 
the  mysterious  Board  of  Green  Cloth;  there 
were  departments  <»f  the  chamber,  of  tho  great 
wardrobe,  of  the  removing  wardrobe,  of  tho 
robes;  there  was  tho  turnspit  of  his  Majesty's 
kitchen,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament. 
For  the  accommodation  of  this  legion  of  officers, 
twenty-three  tables  were  kept;  or  charged  if  not 
kept.  Among  the  Civil  List  disbursements  for 
the  year  1785,  were  the  following,  which  may 
be  taken  as  specimens  of  the  salaries  and  pen- 
sions then  paid.  The  total  amount,  including 
£50,000  for  cancelling  Exchequer  Bills,  was 
£'.184,471,  15*.  M.  The  payments  to  the 
Privy  Purse  and  to  members  of  the  royal  family 
amounted  to  £192,000;  those  to  judges,  £32,996; 
to  ambassadors,  £75,543;  for  articles  and  labour 
in  the  departments  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
steward,  and  other  great  state  officers,  £228,440. 
The  pension  lists  amounted  to  £107,404;  com- 
pensation for  the  suppression  of  offices,  £18,358; 
and  u  host  of  minor  salaries  and  gifts  not  in- 
cluded under  any  of  the  foregoing  absorbed 
£96,000.  Among  the  latter  were  doles  to  the 
poor  of  various  parishes,  which  had  concreted 
into  a  sort  of  right;  salaries  to  chaplains,  pro- 
fessors, gaolers,  law  officers,  clerks,  heralds, 
forest  rangers  and  keepers,  messengers,  and 
other  officials,  almost  without  number.  Among 
the  sums  specified  are  tho  following:  — 


£ 


a.d. 
0  0 
0  0 


Constable  of  Dover  Castle   4,100 

Two  Secretaries  of  State  11,360 

Ranger  of  St.  .lames's  and  Hyde 

Parks   1,382    0  0 

Riding  forostcr  in  New  Forest.  .      500    0  0 
Keeper  of  the  House  Park  at 

Windsor   1,000    0  0 

Out-Ranger  of  Windsor  Forest..  900  0  0 
Housekeeper  at  Westminster....  9  2  6 
Keeper  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower     228    2  6 

Keeper  of  tho  tennis-court   132    3  4 

Knight  harbinger   195  16  8 

Master  of  the  hawks.    1,372  10  0 

Examiner  of  plays   400    0  0 

Ranger    of    Hyde    Park ,  for 

watering  the  ring   200    0  0 

In  addition  to  all  the  above,  there  was  a 
sum  of  £147,764  for  "occasional  payments;" 
including  £38,878  for  homo  and  foreign  secret 
service,  £84,786  for  special  and  contingent 
services,  £1,000  to  the  poor  of  London,  £9,018 
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for  the  relief  of  French  Protestants,  umi  t'  1,845 
for  the  Vaudois,  £15,740  to  sheriffs  for  the 
conviction  of  felons,  and  1:1,0  If)  for  over-pay- 
uients  on  their  accounts,  with  a  variety  of 
inscrutable  payments  about  which  no  informa- 
tion was  asked  at  the  time  in  an  unreformeil 
House  of  Commons. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  of  age,  in 
17*2,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  burdens  then 
entailed  upon  the  nation  by  the  costly  American 
War,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  Civil  List 
was  known  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  existing 
demands,  on  allowance  of  £50,000  per  annum 
out  of  it  was  settled  upon  him,  and  a  special 
grant  of  £60,000  was  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment for  his  outfit.  In  1787,  when  he  was 
immersed  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  owing  to  his 
gambling  propensities,  and  when  his  affairs  had 
become  desperate,  an  application  was  about  to 
be  made  to  Parliament  by  sonic  of  his  friends 
for  an  increased  allowance;  when  the  king 
compromised  the  matter  by  agreeing  to  add 
£l0,ooo  a  year  out  of  the  Civil  List.  At  the 
same  time,  £161,000  were  voted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  prince's  debts,  chiefly  to  the  black- 
legs of  iho  Newmarket  race-course  Mid  to  the 
sharpers  of  St.  James's;  and  £20,000  for  tho 
buildings  at  Carlton  House.  This  structure 
afterwards  absorbed  £63,000,  and  then  only 
endured  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

Although  the  king  had  assured  Parliament 
that  his  son  would  in  future  limit  his  expendi- 
ture within  his  allowance  (which,  with  the 
revenues  <if  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  amounted 
to  £73,000),  the  prince  told  L<  rd  Malmesbury, 
in  17U2,  that  his  debts  then  amounted  to 
£870,000;  and  three  years  later  they  had  in- 
creased to  £650,000,  when  he  was  extricated 
for  a  time  from  his  pecuniary  embarrassments 
by  his  unhappy  marriage  with  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  An  additional  sum  of  £65,000  was 
then  settled  upon  him,  but  with  the  ci  ndition 
that  this  amount,  together  with  £8,000  from 
the  duchy  revenues,  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  his  debts.  In  1803, 
a  third  addition  of  £60,000  was  made,  and 
thus  the  royal  spendthrift's  debt*  were  ulti- 
mately discharged.  Innumerable  squibs  and 
caricatures  of  the  period  turn  upon  this  dis- 
reputable history. 

While  these  incessant  demands  were  being 
made  for  royal  exigencies  (in  which  the  other 
sous  of  the  king  also  shared),  the  vast  landed 
estates  of  the  cruwn,  which  had  been  surren- 
dered in  consideralion  of  a  fixed  Civil  List, 
were  producing  but  a  small  income,  owing  to 
waste  and  peculation  in  the  offices  charged  with 
Hilary  ot  Baatond.  III. 


their  administration.  New  leases  wore  granted 
at  low  rents,  but  at  exorbitant  fines,  which 
went  to  enrich  tho  officials,  who  also  arrested 
the  flow  of  revenue  by  constant  and  excessive 
fees,  deducted  by  them  from  the  various  pay- 
ments. Encroachments  and  waste  were  per- 
mitted to  take  place  unchecked,  or  were  con- 
nived at  for  purposes  of  gain.  Separate  officials 
arted  with  the  same  property  independently  of 
one  another,  and  from  these  various  causes,  the 
entire  estates  of  the  crown  produced  for  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  George  the  Third's 
reign  an  average  net  income  of  only  a  little 
more  than  £6,000.  In  1786,  a  commission  of 
inquiry  reported  that  with  careful  management 
an  income  of  £400,000  might  be  realized;  but 
the  number  and  strength  of  existing  interests 
were  such  that  the  attainment  of  this  was  post- 
poned; yet,  in  1820,  the  actual  sum  yielded 
was  £114,852,  and  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1860,  it  had  increased  to  £416,530. 

The  system  of  granting  pensions  out  of  tho 
Civil  List  increased  to  an  alarming  and  danger- 
ous extent  during  this  reign;  their  bestowal 
being  regulated  solely  at  tho  discretion  of  tho 
crown  and  the  ministry.  This  formed  a  chief 
element  in  the  various  debts  which  the  Civil 
List  incurred  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
practically  irresponsible  method  of  dispensing 
large  sums  of  money  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  was  viewed  with  much  suspicion  and 
dislike.  In  his  celebrated  scheme  of  economical 
reform,  Mr.  Ilurke  dwelt  much  on  the  excessive 
amount  of  the  pension  list  and  the  absence  of 
proper  regulations;  and  particularly  adverted 
to  a  custom  which  then  prevailed  of  granting 
pensions  on  a  private  list,  during  pleasure,  by 
which  means  dangerous  corruption  might  lw 
practised.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
English  pension  list  should  be  gradually  reduced 
to  £60,000,  and  that  all  pensions  should  be 
restricted  to  the  reward  of  public  merit  and 
"real  public  charity."  The  Civil  List  Act  of 
1782,  somewhat  met  the  case,  and  provided 
that  the  whole  amount  of  pensions  bestowed  in 
any  one  year  should  not  exceed  £600;  a  list 
of  which  was  to  be  laid  before  Parliament;  that 
I  no  person  should  receive  more  than  £1,200; 
|  and  that  the  entire  list  should  be  restricted  to 
£05,000. 

So  far,  the  English  pension  list  was  regulated 
and  made  subject  to  Parliamentary  control. 
Hut  the  cruwn  retained  ample  means  of  reward- 
j  ing  political  or  personal  services.  The  here- 
ditary revenues  in  Ireland,  amounting  to  the 
net  6Uin  of  £275,102,  were  at  the  sole  disposal 
of  the  crown,  and  were  even  alienable,  so  as  to 
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was  heavily  charged  with  pensions.  They  had  •  Xeed  for  reform  in  the  House  of  Common*. 
been  grouted  in  every  fnrni, — during  pleasure;  j  Hrilitry  of  Member*.  Theoretical  and  Artnal 
for  the  life  of  the  sovereign';  for  terms  of  years;  Jie/m  .«  illation.  Xominatioit  ami  llotlen  liomwjhs. 
for  the  life  of  the  grantee;  and  for  several  lives  Bribery  of  ContfUlUHcitt.  Suit  of  Scats.  Oov 
in  reversion.  As  there  was  no  eontrol  whatever  ernmentat  Injtueitet.  Character  of  the  Elections. 
over  such  grants,  the  list  Wum  continuallj  in-  Fin  it  f  ex*  Uemediis.  liiijlit  oj  Petitioning.  /'/,.• 
creasing.  Complaints  had  long  been  made  of  Gordo*  Riot*.  Personalities  in  PaHiemeiUetrjf 
reckless  prodigality  in  best  owing  pensions;  and  speaking.  Priviletjc  of  Freedom  from  Arrest. 
so  far  back  as  1757,  the  Irish  House  of  Com-  |  Kneeling  at  the  liar. 
mons    had    unanimously    resolved    "that    the  a.i>.  17*-'  -1784. 

granting  of  so  much  of  the  public  revenue  in  With  the  lapse  of  years,  and  under  the  in- 
pensions  is  an  improvident  disposition  of  the  fluence  of  corrupt  administrations,  the  House 
revenue,  an  injury  to  the  crown,  and  detri-  of  Commons  had  also  become  corrupt.  The 
mental  to  the  people."  Yet  the  pension  list,  crown,  and  the  dominant  political  families  who 
which,  in  17.'i7,  had  amounted  to  £40,000,  w;is  wielded  its  power,  readily  eomimwided  a  majority 
trebled  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  George  III.,  of  that  assembly.  A  forge  proportion  of  the 
and,  in  17'J8,  had  reached  the  prodigious  sum  borough  members  were  the  nominees  of  peers 
of  £124, 000.  Rut  the  abuse  had  now  worked  I  and  great  landowners;  or  were  mainly  returned 
itself  out,  and  could  be  tolerated  no  longer,  j  through  the  political  interest  of  those  magnates. 
In  that  year,  therefore,  the  government  itself  j  Many  were  the  nominees  of  the  crown;  or 
proposed  a  change,  which  was  readily  adopted  by  J  owed  their  seats  to  government  influence.  Kich 
the  Irish  Parliament.  The  hereditary  revenues  j  adventurers,  having  purchased  their  seats  of 
were  surrendered  in  Ireland  in  exchange  for  j  the  proprietors  or  acquired  them  by  bribery, 
a  fixed  civil  list  of  £1 45,000,  exclusive  of  supported  the  ministry  of  the  day,  for  the  sake 
pensions;  and  a  pension  list  uf  £124,000,  to  ,  of  honours,  patronage,  or  court  favour.  The 
be  eventually  reduced  to  £80,000.  Meanwhile,  1  adherence  of  others  was  secured  by  more  direct 
the  crown  was  restrained  from  granting  pensions,  1  means.  No  doubt  exists  that  the  king  was 
in  any  one  year,  exceeding  £1,200;  but  still  fully  cognizant  of  the  bribery  which  was  sye- 
retained  aud  exercised  the  power  of  granting  tenintieally  used,  and  that  he  personally  advised 
pensions  for  life,  and  in  reversion.  It  was  not  1  and  recommended  it.  Writing  to  North,  on 
until  1813,  that  the  Irish  pension  list  was  '  October  16,  1770,  he  said: — "If  the  duke  of 
reduced  to  £80,000,  as  contemplated  by  this  Northumberland  requires  some  gold  pills  for 
act.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  this  list  '  the  election,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  satisfy 
was  further  reduced  to  £50,000:  no  grants  him;"  and  again,  on  March  1,  1781: — "Mr. 
exceeding  £  1,200  in  any  one  year  being  per-  Robinson  sent  me  the  list  of  the  speakers 
mitted  until  that  reduction  had  been  effected.  I  last  night,  and  of  the  very  good  majority.  I 
The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crowu  in  |  have  this  morning  sent  him  £6,000,  .to  be 
Scotland  remained,  until  1810,  exempt  from  placed  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  sum  trans- 
Parliamentary  control.  At  that  time,  the  pen-  mitted  on  the  21st  August."  No  other  con- 
Bions  charged  upon  them  amounted  to  £89,000.  |  elusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  letter,  and  from 
It  was  then  arranged  that  no  amount  greater  |  others  of  a  like  tenour,  than  that  the  king  was 
than  £800  should  be  granted  in  any  one  year,  '»  the  habit  of  transmitting  money  to  secure 
until  the  pensions  had  been  reduced  to  £25,000;  |  majorities  for  the  minister  who  was  then  fight- 


and  that  no  pension  exceeding  £300  a  year  «g  bis  battles  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
should  be  given  to  any  one  person.  There  was  I  system  of  bribery  did  not  long  survive  the 
stdl  one  fund  left  beyond  the  control  of  Par-  !  ministry  of  North.  It  may  not  have  wholly 
liamcnt ,  end  »leo  amply  charged  with  pensions.  I  died  out;  and  it  has  probably  been  since 
The  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  duties  were  not  I  resorted  to,  on  rare  and  exceptional  occasions; 
surrendered  until  1830,  when  William  IV.  gave  uUt  ,ne  powerful  ami  popular  administ ration 
up  his  life  interest  in  them:  the  pensions  pre-  ,  (,f  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  need  such  support.  The 
vioosly  granted  being  still  payable  by  the  State,    en.wn  had  triumphed  over  parties;  its  influence 

was  supreme;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  however 
profuse  in  the  distribution  of  honours  to  his 
adherents,  was  of  too  lofty  a  character  to 
encourage  the  baseness  of  his  meaner  followers. 
I     In  addition  to  the  direct  bribery  thus  carried 
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on,  shares  in  loans  and  lotteries  were  given  to  I  the  places  beset  able  to  contribute  aids  and  sub- 
legislators,  wbo  sold  them  at  a  premium;  and  j  sidies  for  the  public  service.  In  the  ordinary 
they   were   also    accustomed    to    use  political    course  of  things,    members  would  have  been 


information  ami  position  for  purposes  of  stock- 
jobbing. The  worst  feature  of  this  form  of 
corruption  was  its  excessive  cost  to  the  country. 


allotted  in  proportion  to  population  and  wealth, 
and  this  in  some  rude  measure  was  the  early 
basis  of  representation.     But  there  were  then 


If  members  were  to  be  bribed  at  all,  bank-  few  large  towns:  the  population  was  widely  scat- 
notes,  judicially  dial ribn tod,  were  far  cheaper  I  tercd:  industry  was  struggling  with  unequal suc- 
than  improvident  loans.  Lord  Bute  had  pur-  cess  in  different  places;  and  oppressed  burgesses, 
chased  a  majority,  in  17C8,  on  the  preliminaries  |  so  far  from  pressing  their  fair  claims  to  repre- 
of  the  treaty  of  Puris,  with  thirty  or  forty  sentation,  were  reluctant  to  augment  their 
thousand  pounds  in  actual  money.  Lord  North's  burthens  by  the  cost  of  returning  members  to 
experiment  laid  a  burthen  upon  the  people  Parliament.  Places  were  capriciously  selected 
of  nearly  u  million.  It  was  bad  enough  that  for  that  honour  by  the  crown,  and  sometimes 
the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be  cor-  even  by  the  sheriff,  and  were,  from  time  t« 
rupted;  and  U»  pay  so  high  a  price  for  their  time,  omitted  from  the  writs.  Some  small  towns 
corruption  was  a  crnel  aggravation  of  the  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  prosperity 
wrong.    In  17«2,   North,    in   raising  another   of  the  country,  and  thus  fell  into  decay;  and, 


loan,  did  not  venture  to  repeat  these  scandals; 
but  disappointed  his  friends  by  a  new  n\stem 
of  close  subscriptions.  This  arrangement  was 
the  germ  of  the  modern  form  of  eontracts  by 
scaled    tenders.    Mr.    Pitt    had    himself  con- 


in  the  meantime,  unrepresented  villages  grew 
into  places  of  importance.  Hence  inequalities 
in  the  representation  were  continually  increasing. 
They  might  have  been  redressed  by  a  wise 
exercise  of  the  ancient,  prerogative  of  creating 


demned   the  former  By  stem   of  jobbing   loans  I  and  disfranchising   boroughs;    but  the  greater 


and  lotteries,  and  when  he  commenced  his  own 
financial  operations,  he  took  effectual  means  to 
discontinue  it. 

One  other  form  of  Parliamentary  corruption 
remains  to  be  noticed.  Lucrative  contracts  for 
the  public  service,  necessarily  increased  by  the 
American  war,  were  found  a  convenient  mode 
of  enriching  political  supporters.  A  contract 
to  supply  rum  or  beef  for  the  navy  was  as  great 
a  prize  for  a  member  as  a  share  in  a  loan  or  a 
lottery.  This  species  of  reward  was  particularly 
acceptable  to  the  commercial  members  of  the 
House.  Nor  were  its  attractions  confined  to 
those  who  enjoy e  I  the  contracts.  Constituents 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  these  profits  were 
zealous  in  supporting  government  candi  'ates. 
Here  was  another  source  of  influence,  for  which 
again  the  people  paid  too  dearly.  Heavy  as 
their  burthens  were  becoming  they  were  increased 
by  the  costly  and  improvident  contracts  which 
this  system  of  Parliamentary  jobbing  encouraged. 
The  cost  of  bribery  in  this  form  was  even 
greater  and  more  indefinite  than  that  of  loans 
and  lotteries.     In  the  latter  case,  there  were 


part  of  those  created  between  the  reigns  of 
Heury  VIII.  and  Charles  II.  were  inconsiderable 
places,  which  afterwards  became  notorious  as 
nomination  boroughs.  From  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  this  prerogative  was  super- 
seded, the  growing  inequalities  in  the  repre- 
sentation were  left  wholly  without  correction. 

From  these  causes,  an  electoral  system  had 
become  established,  wholly  inconsistent  with 
any  rational  theory  of  representation.  Its  defects, 
originally  great,  and  aggravated  by  time  and 
change,  had  attained  monstrous  proportions  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Chief  among 
the  anomalies  and  abuses  were  the  nomination 
borough*,  and  those  where  peculiar  customs 
restricted  the  common-law  right  of  election; 
such  as  "scot  and  lot"  voters;  "  potwallopcrs," 
or  persons  furnishing  their  own  diet;  "burgage 
tenure,"  and  similar  capricious  matters.  At 
Buckingham,  and  at  Bewdley,  the  right  of 
election  was  confined  to  the  bailiff  and  twelve 
burgesses;  at  Bath,  to  the  mayor,  ten  aldermen, 
and  twenty-four  commoii-councilmen;  at  .Salis- 


bury, to  the  mayor  and  corporation,  consisting 
limits  to  the  premium  on  scrip,  which  I  of  fifty-six  persons.  Where  more  popular  rights 
public  and  patent  to  all  the  world;  but  j  of  election  were  acknowledged,  there  were  often 
none  could  estimate  the  profits  of  a  contract  '  very  few  inhabitants  to  exercise  them.  Gatton 
entered  into  loosely  and  ignorantly,  not  to  say  enjoyed  a  liberal  franchise.  All  freeholders  and 
corruptly,  and  executed  without  adequate  seenri-  |  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot  were  entitled 
ties  for  its  proper  fulfilment.  j  to  vote,  but  they  only  amounted  to  seven.  At 

Tavistock,  all  freeholders  rejoiced  in  the  franchise, 
In  theory,  the  general  design  of  the  repre-   but  there  wore  only  ten;  and  similar  instances 
sentativc  system  was  to  assemble  members  from  '  occurred  elsewhere. 
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In  170.1,  the  "Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  |  laturc.  These  "Nabobs,"  as  they  were  styled, 
Vople,"  iti  a  petition  presented  by  Mr.  Urey,    possessed    ample    means   for   thus   scckim:  to 


stated  that  they  were  prepared  to  prove  that  in 
Kngland  and  Wales  seventy  members  were 
returned  by  thirty- five  places   having  scarcely 


gratify  their  ambition,  and  the  scenes  amid 
which  they  had  passed  many  years  made  them 
unscrupulous  in  the  employment  of  art*-  of  cor- 


any  electors  at  all;  that  ninety  were  returned  ruption.  But  they  were  not  the  only  or  the 
by  forty-six  places  with  less  than  fifty  electors;  j  first  offenders.  In  1704,  Lord  Chesterfield, 
and  thirty-seven  members  by   nineteen    places  !  writing  to  his  Son,  advises  him  as  to  the  best 


having  not  more  than  one  hundred  electors.  They 
affirmed  also  that  eighty-four  individuals  abso- 
lutely returned  one  hundred  and  fifty -seven 
members;  that  seventy  influential  men  secure  1 
the  return  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members; 
ami  that,  in  this  manner,  three  hundred  and 
seven  members  (being  a  majority  of  the  House, 
before  the  union  with  Ireland)  were  returned  to 
1'arliament  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  patrons; 
of  whom  forty  were  peers.  At  this  very  time, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  longer,  while  these 
rotten  boroughs,  and  nomination  boroughs,  ami 
extinct  boroughs,  continued  to  send  men  to 
Parliament,  great  ami  wealthy  towns  like  Leeds, 
Birmingham,   and    Manchester   were  unrepre- 


means  of  securing  £1,000  for  the  surrender  of 
his  seal;  and,  in  1766,  Lord  Hertford  prevailed 
Upon  Chatham's  ministry  to  transfer  to  him  the 
borough  of  Orfonl,  which  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Sudbury,  infamous  for  its  corruption  until  its 
disfranchisement,  publicly  announced  its  seats 
for  sale. 

The  general  election  of  1768,  was  as  corrupt 
as  that  of  1761,  and  the  sale  of  scats  more  open 
and  undisguised.  They  were  bought  by  the 
Treasury,  by  great  nobles  for  their  clients,  by 
speculators,  and  by  gentlemen  for  whom  there 
was  no  other  way  of  entrance  into  Parliament. 
Some  of  the  eases  were  so  flagrant  as  to  shock 
even  the  low  moral  sentiment  of  that  time. 


sented.  No  abuse  was  more  flagrant  than  the  !  The  corporation  of  Oxford,  being  heavily  em- 
direct  control  of  peers  over  the  constitution  of  I  barraescd,  offered  to  return  their  old  members, 
the  Lower  House.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  I  Sir  Thomas  Stapvltou  and  Mr.  Lee,  on  pay- 
represented  by  eleven  members-;  Lord  Lonsdale  \  ment  of  their  bond  debts,  amounting  to  £5,670. 


by  nine;  Lord  Darlington  by  seven;  the  duke 
of  Rutland,  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  and 
Lord  Carrington,  each  by  si\.  The  Nabob  of 
Arcot  had  several  pensioners  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  watch  over  his  interests. 

Where  the  number  of  electors  was  greater, 
ami  where  their  position  rendered  them  in- 
dependent of  local  magnates,  it  had  come  to  be 
the  fashion  to  resort  to  wholesale  and  shame- 
less bribery.  Notorious  scandals  had  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  7  William  III.  c.  4.  Bribery 
had  already  been  recognised  as  an  offence 
punishable  by  the  common  law,  and  had  been 
condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  this  was  the  first  Statute  against 
it.  This  measure,  however,  was  designed  rather 
to  discourage  the  intrusion  of  rich  strangers 
into  the  political  preserves  of  the  landowners 
than  for  the  general  repression  of  bribery;  ami 
it  produced  but  little  effect.  Under  the  cor- 
rupt administrations  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  tin  system  was  fostered  and 
greatly  increased,  and  the  general  election  of 
1761,  wi.s  signalised  by  universal  exeesses, 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  Ad- 
lowing  year  imposing  for  the  bn>t  time  pecuniary 
penalties  for  the  offence.  The  candidates  who 
were  most  charged  with  practising  bribery  were 


These  gentlemen  refused  the  offer,  saying  that 
as  they  diil  not  intend  to  sell  the  corporation, 
they  could  not  afford  to  buy  them;  and  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
mayor  and  ten  of  the  aldermen  were  committed 
to  Newgate;  but,  after  a  short  imprisonment, 
were  discharged  with  a  reprimand.  Not  dis. 
couraged,  however,  by  their  imprisonment,  they 
completed,  in  Newgate,  a  bargain  which  they 
had  already  commenced;  and  sold  the  repre- 
sentation of  their  city  to  the  duke  of  Mori- 
borough  and  the  earl  of  Abingdon.  Meanwhile, 
the  town  clerk  carried  off"  the  books  of  the 
corporation,  which  contained  evidence  of  the 
bargain;  and  the  business  was  laughed  at  and 
forgotten. 

For  the  borough  of  Poole,  there  were  three 
candidates.  The  successful  one  had  promised 
the  corporation  £1,000,  to  be  applied  to  public 
purposes,  if  he  should  be  elected.  The  second 
candidate  had  made  them  a  present  of  £750, 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  election  of  his 
father  on  a  former  occasion;  and  the  third 
appears  to  have  vainly  tempted  them  with  the 
more  liberal  offer  of  £1,500.  The  election  was 
declared  void. 

.  It  was  notorious  at  the  time,  that  agents  or 
"borough-brokers"  were  commissioned  by  some 


men  who  had  returned  from  India  with  immense  I  of  the  smaller  boroughs  to  offer  them  to  th« 
wealth,  and  who  aspired  to  seats  in  the  legis-  j  highest  bidder.    Two  of  these  were  taken  into 
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custody,  liy  order  of  tliu  H«hiko;  and  some others  - 
were  sent  to  Newgate.  While  some  horongha 
were  thus  sold  in  the  gross,  the  electors  were 
purchased  elsewhere  by  lavish  bribery.  The  con- 
test for  Northampton  was  stated  to  have  cost 
the  candidate*  "at  least  £30,000  aside."  Lord 
S|«>ncer  is  said  to  have  spent  tho  incredible 
sum  of  Jt'70,000,  in  contesting  this  borough, 
and  in  the  proceedings  upon  an  election  petition 
which  ensued. 

In  1771,  the  systematic  bribery  which  had 
long  prevailed  at  New  hlioreham  was  exposed 
by  an  election  committee,  —  the  first  appointed 
under  the  Orenville  Act.  It  ap|K;ared  that  a 
corrupt  association,  comprising  the  majority  of 
the  electors,  and  calling  itself  "The  Christian 
Club,"  had,  under  the  guise  of  piety  ami  charity, 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  borough  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  dividing  the  spoil  amongst  its 
members.  They  all  took  the  bribery  oath,  as  the 
bargain  had  been  made  by  a  committee  of  their 
club,  who  abstained  from  voting;  and  the  money 
was  not  distributed  till  after  the  election.  The 
Kiheuie  was  cunningly  contrived  to  escape  de- 
tection, but  a  «|iiarrel  took  place  among  the 
knaves,  and  the  returning  officer,  huving  been 
himself  a  member  of  the  society,  aud  knowing 
all  the  electors  who  belonged  to  it,  divulged 
the  secret.  This  case  was  too  gross  to  be  lightly 
treated;  ami  an  Act  was  passed  to  disfranchise 
the  members  of  the  club,  eighty-one  in  number, 
and  to  admit  to  the  franchise  all  the  forty- 
sliilliug  freeholders  of  the  Rape  of  Bramber. 
An  address  was  also  voted  to  prosecute  the  five 
members  of  the  committee,  for  a  corrupt  con- 
spiracy. 

In  1 77 bribery  was  proved  to  have  pre- 
vailed so  widely  and  shamelessly  at  Hiudon. 
that  an  election  committee  recommended  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  borough;  and  at  Shaftes- 
bury the  same  abuse  was  no  less  notorious. 
In  17*2,  the  universal  corruption  of  the  electors 
of  Crickdalc  was  exposed  U'fore  an  election 
committee.  It  appeared  that  out  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  voters,  eighty-three  had  been 
convicted  of  bribery;  and  that  actions  were 
pending  against  forty-three  others.  A  Hill  was 
brought  in,  to  extend  the  franchise  to  all  the 
freeholders  of  the  adjoining  hundreds.  Even 
this  moderate  measure  encountered  much  oppo- 
sition,— especially  in  the  Lords.  Though  the  j 
Bill  did  not  disfranchise  a  single  person,  it  was  j 
termed  a  Rill  of  pains  and  penalties,  and  counsel  , 
were  heard  against  it.  Rut  the  case  of  the 
electors  was  too  had  to  l>e  defended;  ami  the 
Hill  was  passed. 

Tbfl  extent  to  which  the  sale  of  seats  pre-' 


vailed,  ami  its  influence  over  the  composition  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  may  also  be  exemplified 
from  the  diary  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  1K07: 
— "Tierney,  who  manages  this  business  for  tho 
Friendl  of  the  late  administration,  assures  nie 
that  he  can  hear  of  no  seats  to  be  disposed  of. 
After  a  Parliament  which  had  lived  little  more 
than  four  months,  one  would  naturally  supposo 
that  those  seats  which  are  regularly  sold  by  tho 
proprietors  of  them,  would  bo  very  cheap:  Uiey 


8IK   SAMUEL  HON  ILLY. 

are,  however,  in  fact,  sold  now  at  a  higher 
price  than  was  ever  given  for  them  before. 
Tierney  tells  me  that  he  has  offered  £10,000 
for  the  two  seats  of  Wostbury,  the  projierty  of 
tho  late  Lord  Abingdon,  and  which  arc  to  bo 
ma  le  the  most  of  by  trustees  for  creditors,  and 
has  met  with  a  refusal.  £6,000  and  €5,500 
have  been  given  for  seats,  with  no  stipulation 
as  to  time,  or  against  the  event  of  a  speedy 
dissolution  by  the  king's  death  or  by  any  change 
of  administration.  The  truth  is,  that  the  new 
ministers  have  bought  up  all  the  seat*  that  were 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  at  any  prices.  Amongst 
others,  Sir  C.  H — ,  the  great  dealer  in  boroughs, 
has  sold  all  he  had  to  ministers.  With  what 
money  all  this  is  done  I  know  not,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  king,  who  has  greatly  at 
heart  to  preserve  this  new  administration,  the 
favourite  objects  of  his  choice,  has  advanced 
a  very  large  sum  out  of  his  privy  purse." 
Romilly  deprecated  the  system,  yet  be  after- 
wards   bought    bis    seat    for   Horsham    <.f  the 
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duke  of  Norfolk  for  £2,000.  80  regular  was  and  excise  went  to  the  poll,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  market  for  seats,  that  where  it  was  incon-  venal  freemen  they  overpowered  the  few  inde- 
venient  to  candidates  to  pay  down  the  purchase  pendent  electors.  Various  ineffectual  efforts  had 
money,  they  were  accommodated  l>y  its  com-  I  been  made  to  cure  this  evil  hy  propositions  to 
mutation  into  an  annual  rent.  It  was  the  sole  disqualify  revenue  officers  from  voting,  but  in 
redeeming  quality  of  this  traffic,  that  boroughs  '  1782,  this  was  brought  forward  as  a  ministerial 
were  generally  disposed  of  to  persons  professing  measure  by  Rockingham,  who  proved  its  1111- 
the  same  political  opinions  as  the  proprietors.  perative  necessity  by  stating  that  seventy  elections 
The  practice  of  selling  ami  letting  seats,  by  chiefly  depended  on  the  votes  of  these  officers 
which    ministers    themselves    were    sometimes   of  customs  and  excise;  eleven  thousand  five  hun- 


compromised,  at  last  became  so  notorious,  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  openly  tolerated  by  Par- 
liament. In  1809,  Air.  Curwcn  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  scats  in  Par- 
liament by  corrupt  practices;  which,  after  much 
discussion  in  both  Houses,  he  succeeded  in 
passing.  It  imposed  heavy  penalties  upon 
corrupt  agreements  for  the  return  of  members, 
whether  for  money,  office,  or  other  considera- 
tion; ami  in  the  case  of  the  person  returned, 
added  the  forfeitureof  his  seat,  Notwithstanding 
these  penalties,  the  sale  of  seats,  if  no  longer 
open  and  avowed,  continued  to  be  carried  on 
by  private  arrangement,  so  long  as  nomination 
boroughs  were  suffered  to  exist.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Hastings,  being  vested  in  a  close 
corporation,  was  regularly  sold  for  £6,000,  until 
the  Reform  Act  had  enlarged  the  franchise. 
An  extensive  sale  of  similar  boroughs  continued 
to  bo  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, by  the  "whipper-in"  of  the  opposition, 
and  by  proprietors  and  close  corporations.  So 
long  as  any  boroughs  could  be  bought  and  sold, 
the  market  was  well  supplied  with  buyers  and 
sellers. 

The  members  for  such  places  were  independent 
of  the  people  whom  they  professed  to  represent. 
Hut  there  were  populous  places,  thriving  ports, 
and  manufacturing  towns,  whence  representatives, 
freely  chosen,  might  have  been  expected  to  find 
their  way  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But  these 
very  places  were  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
government  candidates.  The  Seven  Years'  War 
had  increased  the  national  debt  and  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  The  number  of  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was 
consequently  augmented.  As  servants  of  the 
government,  their  votes  were  secured  for  the 
ministerial  candidates.  It  was  quite  understood 
to  be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate of  the  -minister  of  the  day;  and  their 
number  was  the  greatest  where  they  were 
most  needed  by  the  government.  The  smaller 
boroughs  were  already  secured  by  purchase,  or 
by  overwhelming  local  interest;  but  the  cities 
and  ports  had  some  pretensions  to  independence. 
Here,  however,  troops  of  petty  officers  of  customs 


ilred  of  whom  were  electors.  In  one  borough  be 
said  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  five  hun- 
dred electors  had  obtained  revenue  appointments 
through  the  influence  of  a  single  person.  The 
measure  was  carried  by  large  majorities,  as 
one  necessary  to  the  interests  of  the  country  at 
a  time  when  the  general  body  of  electors  was 
greatly  restricted  in  numbers,  and  was  likely 
to  be  overpowered  in  some  places  by  this  undue 
influence. 

In  the  larger  boroughs,  disorder,  drunken- 
ness, riot,  ami  violence  were  too  often  mani- 
fested; the  returning  officers  were  sometimes 
notoriously  partial;  and  factious  manoeuvres  and 
frauds  were  resorted  to  by  political  opponenls. 
Successful  candidates  were  not  infrequently 
t  ruined  by  the  enormous  costs  of  victory.  The 
f  poll  was  liable  to  be  kept  open  for  forty  days. 
I  entailing  an  enormous  expense  upon  the  candi- 
I  dates,  and  prolific  of  bribery,  treating  and  riots. 
During  this  period,  the  public-houses  were 
thrown  open;  and  drunkenness  and  disorder 
prevailed  in  the  streets  and  at  the  hustings. 
Bands  of  hired  ruffians,  armed  with  bludgeons 
and  inflamed  by  drink,  paraded  the  thorough- 
fares, intimidating  voters  and  preventing  access 
to  the  polling  places.  Candidates,  assailed 
with  offensive  and  dangerous  missiles,  braved 
attacks  equivalent  to  the  penalties  of  the  pil- 
lory; while  their  supporters  were  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  a  drunken  mob. 

At  the  election  for  Westminster,  in  1784, 
although,  as  has  been  stated  already,  Mr.  Fox 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  over  the  court  candidate,  the  high 
bailiff*,  with  the  sanction  of  Pitt,  withheld  the 
return  and  commenced  a  scrutiny  into  the  votes, 
which  he  protracted  during  eight  months;  and 
had  it  not  been  that  Fox  was  also  returned  for 
Kirkwall,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  while  the  todious  semtiny 
was  pending.  This  monstrous  procedure  led  to 
the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  following  year, 
limiting  every  poll  to  fifteen  days,  and  closing 
a  scrutiny  six  days  before  the  one  on  which  a 
writ  was  returnable. 

Schemes  for  partially  rectifying  these  inequali- 
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ties  ami  iniquities  were  proposed  at  various  revived  after  (he  Revolution.  During  the  reigns 
times,  by  statesmen  of  different  opinions.  Lord  of  Annn  and  the  first  two  Georges,  petitions 
Chatham  was  the  first  to  advocate  reform.  |  continued  to  pray  for  special  relief;  but  rarely- 
Speaking,  in  17CC,  of  the  borough  rcpresenta-  1  interposed  in  questions  of  general  legislation, 
tion,  he  called  it  "the  rotten  part  of  our  con-  So  little  indulgence  did  Parliament  then  show 
stitution;"  and  said,  "it  cannot  continue  a  cen-  to  petitions,  that  if  they  expressed  opinions  of 
tnry.  If  it  does  not  drop,  it  must  be  ampu-  which  the  majority  disapproved,  the  right  of 
tated."  In  1770,  he  suggested  that  a  third  the  subject  did  not  protect  them  from  summary 
member  should  be  added  to  every  county,  "in  rejection. 

order  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  corrupt  It  was  not  until  1779,  that  an  extensive  organi- 
and  venal  boroughs."  Such  was  his  opinion  of  zation  to  promote  measures  of  economical  and 
the  necessity  of  a  measure  of  this  character,  Parliamentary  reform  called  forth  a  wider 
that  he  said:— "  He  fore  the  end  of  this  cen-  system  of  petitioning;  commencing  with  the  frec- 
tury,  either  the  Parliament  will  reform  itself  from  holders  of  Yorkshire,  and  extending  to  many 
within,  or  be  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  of  the  most  important  counties  and  cities  in 
without."  The  next  scheme  was  that  of  Mr.  !  the  kingdom.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Wilkes.  More  comprehensive  than  Lord  Chat-  origin  of  the  modern  system,  by  which  public 
haul's,  it  was  framed  to  meet,  more  directly,  measures,  and  matters  of  general  policy,  have 
the  evils  complained  of.  In  177C,  he  failed  to  been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament, 
carry  a  Bill  to  give  additional  members  to  the  Hut  as  yet  the  number  of  petitions  was  corn- 
metropolis,  and  to  Middlesex,  Yorkshire,  and  paratively  small;  and  bore  little  proportion  to 
other  large  counties;  to  disfranchise  the  rotten  the  vast  accumulations  of  later  times.  Notwith- 
boroughs,  and  add  the  electors  to  the  county  standing  the  elaborate  system  of  association  and 
constituency;  and  to  enfranchise  Manchester,  correspondence  established,  there  do  not  appear 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  and  "other  rich  \  to  have  been  more  than  forty  petitions;  but 
populous  trading  towns."  His  scheme,  indeed,  many  of  these  were  very  numerously  signed, 
comprised  all  the  leading  principles  of  Parlia-  The  Yorkshire  petition  was  subscribed  by  up- 
mentary  reform  which  were  advocated  for  the  wards  of  eight  thousand  freeholders;  the  West- 
next  fifty  years  without  success,  but.  which  have  minster  petition,  by  five  thousand  electors, 
been  sanctioned  within  the  memory  of  the  last  The  meetings  at  which  they  were  agreed  to, 
generation.  1  awakened  the  public  interest   in   questions  of 

Various  measures  were  subsequently  pro-  reform  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  which  was 
posed,  including  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  inquiry,  still  further  increased  by  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
in  I7tt2|  and  his  Reform  Bill  of  17«S5;  both  of  ment  on  their  presentation.  At  the  same  time, 
which  were  lost.  The  first  was  introduced  while  I  the  half-mad  Lord  George  Gordon  and  his 
Pitt  was  m  opposition,  aud  the  second  was  so  I  fanatical  associates  were  engaged  in  preparing 
crude  and  inefficient  that  it  only  provoked  ridi-  petitions  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  one 
cule  and  led  many  to  believe  that  its  author  of  these  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
was  not  in  earnest.  He  was  ever  afterwards  a  I  thousand  signatures  were  annexed.  But  not 
resolute  opponent  of  Parliamentary  reform  of ;  satisfied  with  the  influence  of  petitions  so 
every  kind.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo-    numerously  signed,  the  dangerous  fanatic  who 


lotion  wns  used  by  the  opponents  of  all  change 
aud  by  the  holders  of  vested  interests    as  a 


had  collected  them  sought  to  intimidate  Par- 
liament by  the  personal  attendance  of  the  peti- 
of  terrifying  the  more  timid;  and  reform  tioncrs;  nnd  his  ill-advised  conduct  resulted  in 
wns  made  to  appear  as  being  synonymous  with  riots,  pillage,  conflagration,  and  bloodshed.  Two 
revolution;  so  that  the  subject  was  allowed  to  Catholic  chapels,  belonging  to  the  ambassadors 
sleep  for  many  years,  until,  indeed,  slumber  of  Bavaria  and  Sardinia,  were  attacked  and 
was  impossible,  amid  the  perils  which  threatened  burned,  as  were  the  houses  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
the  community.  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  the  police  magistrate  of 

Sir  George  Saville,  and  others  who  were 
The  right  of  petitioning  for  the  redress  of  suspected  of  being  tolerant  to  the  Catholics, 
grievances  had  existed  from  early  times,  although  Newgate  prison  was  assailed  and  fired,  and  the 
it  hail  been  used  chief!)  for  the  redress  of  per-  criminals  were  liberated  and  joined  the  rioter.-, 
sonal  and  local  grievances.  The  Civil  Wars  of  who  became  more  ferocious  by  their  unexpected 
the  seventeenth  century  occasioned  an  extension  success  and  proceeded  to  ravage  and  plunder 
of  the  practice,  which,  however,  again  abated  recklessly.  This  lasted  from  Friday,  the  second 
after  the  Restoration.     Nor    was    it  generally    of  June,  178U,    until  the  following  Tuesday, 
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owing  to  the  negligence  ami  supincuess  of  the 
government  and  the  complicity  of  some  of  tho 
city  magistrates.  On  Wednesday,  the  King's 
Bench,  the  Fleet,  and  the  other  prismis  were 
burnt,  and  two  attacks  were  made  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  great  loss  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  it. 
Various  other  public  buildings  were  marked  for 
destruction.  People,  now,  however,  began  to 
recover  from  thcii  panic,  and  voluntarily  armed 
in  defence  of  their  property,  and  troops,  as 
well  of  the  regulars  as  of  the  militia,  wi  re  pour- 
ing into  London;  yet  during  the  Wednesday 
night  the  town  was  on  lire  in  thirty-six  places. 


A  won  RKFORMBR. 


and  the  destruction  of  property  was  immense. 
On  Thursday,  after  many  had  been  killed  by  the 
soldiery,  and  a  still  greater  number  had  perished 
through  intoxication  in  the  burning  houses, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  capital  was 
saved  from  the  hands  of  a  mob  which  seemed 
at  one  moment  to  threaten  its  entire  destruc- 
tion. On  Saturday,  Lord  George  Gordon  was 
committed  to  the  Tower;  and  he  was  subse- 
quently brought  to  trial  for  high-treason,  but 
was  allowed  to  escape  conviction,  and  he 
eventually  shewed  sufficient  proofs  of  mental 
derangement.  A  print  of  the  time,  entitled 
"No  Popery,  or  Newgate  Reformers,"  furn- 
ishes a  characteristic  portrait  of  a  man  in  the 
act  of  shouting — "Down  with  the  Bank!" 

In  1782,  there  were  about  fifty  petitions,  pray- 
ing for  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Parliament;  ami  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  subsequent  years.  The  great  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  soon  followed. 
The  first  petition  against  that  infamous  traffic  was 
presented  from  the  Quakers,  in  1782;  but  it 
was  not  supported  by  other  petitions  for  some 
years.  In  the  mean  time,  an  extensive  associa- 
tion had  instructed  the  people  in  the  enormities 
of  the  slave  trade  and  aroused  the  popular  sym- 
pathies in  favour  of  the  African  negro.  In 
1787  and  17*8,  a  greater  number  of  petitions 
wi  re  presented  for  this  benevolent  object  than 


had  ever  been  addressed  to  Parliament,  upou 
any  political  question.  There  were  upwards  of 
a  hundred  petitions,  numerously  signed,  and 
from  influential  places.  Never  yet  had  the 
direct  influence  of  petitions  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  Parliament  been  so  remarkably  ex- 
emplified. The  question  of  the  slave  trade  was 
immediately  considered  by  the  government,  by 
the  Privy  Council,  and  by  Parliament;  and  re- 
medial measures  were  passed,  which  ultimately 
led  to  its  prohibition.  This  consummation 
was  indeed  postponed  for  several  years,  and  was 
not  accomplished  without  many  struggles:  but 
the  influence  of  petitions,  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  which  they  were  produced,  was  marked 
throughout  the  contest.  The  king  and  Mr.  Pitt 
appear  to  have  ngarded  with  disfavour  this 
agitation  by  means  of  addresses  and  petitions, 
as  being  likely  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
forcing  the  adoption  of  other  measures. 

Notwithstanding  this  recognition  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  addressing  Parliament  upon 
public  questions,  the  grow  ill  of  petitions  was  not 
yet  materially  advanced.  Throughout  the  reign 
of  George  III.  their  numbers,  upon  the  most 
interesting  questions,  were  still  to  be  reckoned  by 
hundreds.  Even  in  1810,  there  were  not  many 
more  than  four  hundred  petitions  against  the 
continuance  of  the  Property  Tax,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  public  feeling  against  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  that  petitioning  attained  that 
development  by  which  it  has  6ince  been  dis- 
tinguished. From  that  period  it  has  been  the 
custom  to  influence  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment, not  so  much  by  the  weight  and  political 
consideration  of  the  petitioners,  as  by  their 
numbers.  From  1824  to  1838,  nearly  twenty 
thousand  petitions  were  presented  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  From  1825  to  182'.»,  there 
were  more  than  six  thousand  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  recognition  of  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
and  nearly  nine  thousand  against  it.  In  1827 
and  1828,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  anil  Corpora- 
tion Acts  was  urged  by  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand petitions.  At  a  still  later  period  and  on 
other  subjects  there  were,  in  1887,  about  ten 
thousand  relating  t<>  church  rates;  in  1845, 
the  same  number,  with  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  signatures,  against  the  grant  to 
Maynooth:  and,  in  184G,  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  persons  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws.  In  the  five  years  ending  18 13,  ninety- 
four  thousand  petitions  were  received  by  the 
House  of  Commons;  in  the  next  five  years, 
sixty-six  thousand  five  hundred;  in  the  nexf  five 
years,  fifty-four  thousand  nine  hundred,  and  in 
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the  period  ending  with  1858,  forty -seven  thou- 
sand, six  hundred  and  sixty -nine.  These 
petitions  hare  been  freely  received,  however 
distasteful  their  opinions,  provided  that  they 
were  couched  in  proper  language.  It  may  be 
<|UeBtioned,  indeed,  whether  the  moral  weight 
attaching  to  the  ancient  custom  has  not  been 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years  by  the  unwise, 
and  sometimes  unscrupulous,  means  employed 
by  paid  canvassers  and  by  aggressive  organiza- 
tions to  obtain  enormous  numbers  of  names, 
without  au  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  petition  or  any  deep  conviction 
respecting  its  worth  or  necessity. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  George  III.,  party 
spirit  and  personal  animosities,  unrestrained  by 
the  courtesies  of  private  society,  or  refined  by 
good  taste,  too  often  gave  rise  to  discreditable 
scenes.  The  debates  in  the  senate  were  as 
coarse  and  scurrilous  as  tho  writings  in  the 
press.  In  these  excesses,  Lord  Chatham  was 
both  sinned  against,  and  sinning.  In  the  de- 
bate upon  the  Indemnity  Hill,  in  17GG,  the  duke 
of  Richmond  "hoped  the  nobility  would  not  be 
browbeaten  by  an  insolent  minister;"  a  speech 
which  Walpole  alleges  to  have  driven  the  earl 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  during  the  remainder 
of  his  administration.  Sonic  years  later,  Chatham 
himself  is  found  using  language  repugnant 
to  the  order  and  decency  of  debate.  On  the 
first  of  February,  1775,  he  thus  addressed  the 
ministry: — "Who  cau  wonder  that  you  should 
put  a  negative  upon  any  measure  which  must 
annihilate  your  power,  deprive  you  of  your 
emoluments,  and  at  once  reduce  you  to  that 
state  of  insignificance,  for  which  God  and  nature 
designed  you."  A  few  days  later,  the  House 
of  Lords  became  the  scene  of  personalities  still 
more  disorderly.  Lord  Shelbume  having  in- 
sinuated that  Lord  Mansfield  had  been  con- 
cerned in  drawing  up  the  Bill*  of  the  previous 
session  relating  to  Amerien,  Mansfield,  rising  in 
a  passion,  "charged  the  last  noble  lord  with  ut- 
tering the  most  gross  falsehoods,"  and  said  that 
"the  charge  was  as  uujust  as  it  was  maliciously 
and  indecently  urged."  Lord  Shelbume  returned 
the  charge  of  falsehood,  in  direct  terms,  and 
dared  a  contradiction.  In  the  same  debate 
Lord  Lyttelton  imputed  to  Lor  I  Camden  "pro- 
fessional subtlety  and  low  cunning." 

No  man  so  often  outraged  propriety  and 
good  taste  as  Edmund  Burke.  His  excessive 
love  of  imagery  and  illustration  often  displayed 
itself  in  the  grossest  forms.  IRs  coarse  por- 
trait of  Lord  North  has  already  been  referred 
to:  —  "extending  his  right  leg  a  full  yard  be- 


fore his  left,  rolling  his  flaming  eyes,  and 
moving  his  ponderous  frame."  So,  with  offensive 
indecency,  he  likened  North's  ministry  to  a 
party  of  courtesans.  Of  Lord  Shelbume  he 
ventured  to  say,  "if  ho  was  not  a  Cataline  or 
Borgia  in  morals,  it  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
anything  but  his  understanding."  In  like 
manner  Mr.  Buckle  has  collected  a  great 
number  of  the  epithets  employed  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  speaking  of  the  French  Revolution  ("Hist, 
of  Civil.,"  i.  428,429),  which  serve  to  show  the 
terms  commonly  used  in  debate  by  this  great 
man,  such  as  "fanatic  atheist;"  "horrid  ruf- 
fian;" "miscreants;"  "prostitute  outcasts  of 
mankind;"  "a  regicide  pettifogger;"  "cannibal 
Parisians;"  "a  nation  of  murderers,"  So,  we 
find  Colonel  Barre  denouncing  the  conduct  of 
Lord  North  as  "most  indecent  and  scandalous;" 
and  North  complaining  of  this  language  as 
"extremely  uncivil,  brutal,  and  insolent,"  until 
he  was  called  to  order,  and  obliged  to  apolo- 
gise. We  find  Mr.  Fox  threatening  that  North's 
ministry  should  expiate  their  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold,  and  insinuating  that  they  were  in  the 
pay  of  France.  Transgressing  the  bounds  of 
political  discussion,  and  assailing  private  char- 
acter, he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 
should  consider  it  unsafe  to  be  alone  with  North 
in  a  room  and  would  not  believe  his  word. 

Incidents  snch  as  these  are  characteristic  of 
times  aud  of  manners  which  have  happily 
passed  away,  but  they  could  not  be  wholly 
omitted  from  a  record  of  English  life  aud 
habits.  One  other  matter  in  connexion  with 
Parliament  try  manners  and  traditions  may  be 
noticed  in  passing.  Fr^in  the  earliest  times, 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  in  all  civil 
suits;  aud  this  iuiu  unity,  useful  and  necessary 
as  regarded  themselves,  had  also  extended  to 
their  servants.  The  abuses  of  this  privilege  had 
long  been  notorious;  and  repeated  attempts  had 
already  been  made  to  discontinue  it.  At  length, 
in  1770,  a  Bill  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commons, 
ami  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There  it 
encountered  unexpected  opposition,  but  was 
carried  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Mansfield. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  privilege  restrained  by 
this  useful  Act,  Members  aud  their  servants 
h.nl  formerly  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  dis- 
tress of  their  goods,  and  from  all  civil  suits, 
during  the  periods  of  privilege.  Few  passages 
in  Parliamentary  history  are  more  discreditable 
than  the  frivolous  pretexts  under  which  pro- 
tections were  claimed  by  members  of  both 
Houses  and  by  their  servants.  These  abuses 
bad  already  been  partially  restrained  by  several 
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Statutes;   but  it  was  reserved  for  this  one  to  i  the  eighteenth  century,  before    entering  upon 
leave  the  course  of  justice  entirely  free,  ami  to    the  stormy  and  troublous  epoch  which  followed 
■fiord  no  protection  to  nifmbers   but  that  of  the  mighty  revolution  in  France, 
freedom  from  personal  arrest. 

This  same  period  witnessed  the  renunciation       After  the  departure  of  Clive  from  India,  in 
of    an    offensive  custom    by    which    prisoners    17l'>n,  the  English   had    to    encounter   in  the 
appearing  before  either  House  to  receive  judg-    Presidency  of  Madras  one  of  the  most  skilful, 
meat,  hail  to  kneel  at  the  bar.    Submission  so    daring,  and  formidable  of  their  native  oppo- 
nbj.ct,  while  it  degraded  the  prisoner,  exhibited    nents,  in  the  person  of  Hyder  Ali.     This  man, 
privilege  as  odious,  rather  than  awful,  in  the    the  grandchild   of   a  wandering    fakeer,  had 
eyes  of  a  free  people    In  the  late  reign,  the   carved  out  for  himself  a  position   by   dint  of 
proud  spirit  of  Mr.  Murray  had  revolted  against  <  great  craft  and  energy,  and  hnd  supplanted  the 
this  indignity;   and   his  contumacy    had    been    rajah    of    Mysore.     From    his    stronghold  at 
punished  by  close  confinement  in  Newgate.  But,    Seriuirapatam  he  plotted  to  extend  his  own  sway 
in   1772,  when  privilege  was  most  unpopular,   and  to  eject  the  Knglish  from  that  entire  dis- 
thc  Commons  formally  renounced  this  oppm-  1  trict.    Notwithstanding  that   a  great  body  of 
brious  usage.    The  Lords,  less  candid  in  their  I  his  allies  (probably  over-estimated   at  seventy 
proceedings,  silently  discontinued  the  practice,    thousand)  were  defeated  by  fifteen  hundred  Knglish 
in  cases  of  privilege;  but,  by  fictitious  entries    and  nine  thousand  Sepoys  in  the  Rattle  of  Trill- 
in their  journal  still  affected  to  maintain  it.    In  |  omalee,  in  September,  17(57,  ho  devoted  him- 
1787,  Warren  Hustings,  on  being  admitted  to  I  self  with  ardour  to  the  training  of  his  forces, 
bail,  was  obliged  to  kneel  at  the  bar;  ami  again,    and  maintained   a  fugitive  warfare    for  nearly 
at  the  opening  of  his  trial,  in  the  following   two  years.    In  April,   1769,  he  suddenly  ap- 
year,  he  appeared  kneeling  until  desired  by  the  i  pearod  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  only  ten 
Chancellor  to  rise.    Of  this  ceremony  he  wrote:    miles  from  Madras,  having  first  drawn  off  the 
— "I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  have  borne    British  troops  by  a  feint  in  an  opposite  direc- 
with  indifference  all  the  base  treatment   I  have    tion;  and  extorted  from  the  terrified  members  of 
had  dealt  to  me;  all,  except  the  ignominious  ,  council  favourable  terms  of  peace,  embracing  a 
ceremonial  of  kneeling  before  the  House."    The  i  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  ami  assistance 
same  humiliating  ceremony  was  repeated  eight  1  in     defensive    wars.     In    the    following  year 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  called  to  hear   occurred  the  great  and  terrible  famine  in  Bengal, 


his  acquittal  announced. 


CHART  Kit  XXIII. 


in  which  tens  of  thousands  miserably  perished, 
to  the  number  in  some  places  of  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants. 

In  connexion  with  this  period  of  Knglish  rule 


Indian  Affairs:   Ilt/der  Ali.    Warrtn  Huttings,    in  India   the  name  of  Warren    Hastings  first 
Governor- G«*eral.     His  )»>lici/.     War  in  the  ,  appears.    The  scion  of  a  decayed  branch  of  an 


Climatic.  I  lasting*  im/«ached  on  hie  return,  ancient  and  noble  house,  he  was  sent  out  to 
Ui»  trial  ami  acquittal.    Power  and  uvalth"of  j  Bengal,  in  17.r>0.  when  seventeen  years  of  age, 


the  East  India  Company.  Creation  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Domestic  Incidents:  Duke 
of  Richmond's  Fortification  Scheme.  Pitt's  Sink- 
ii.g  Fund.  Agitation  against  the  Slace  Trade. 
Its   ultimate   abolition.      The  king's  seclusion. 

The  prince  appointed  Urgent,  under  restrictions. 

Treatment  of  tht  Insane.  king's  recovery 

State  of  the  Church.  Slight  relief  to  Dissenters 
anil  to  Roman  Catholics. 

a.i».  1785— 178<J. 
The  chief  events   which  intervened  between 


as  a  writer  in  the  Company's  service,  by  distant 
relatives  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  all  care  and 
expense  about  him.  By  dint  of  his  talent  and 
perseverance  he  rapidly  rose  in  position,  was 
favourably  noticed  by  Clive,  and  after  the  Battle 
of  IMasscy  was  ap|R>inted  by  him  as  resident  at 
the  court  of  Meer  daftier,  the  new  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  where  he  remained  until  17(51,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  council  of  Calcutta. 
Three  years  later,  he  returned  to  England,  but 
having  lost  the  moderate  fortune  which  he  had 


the  period  which  the  course  of  the  narrative  has  \  acquired,  he  applied,  in  17fi8,  for  another  Indian 
now  reached  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  j  appointment,  as  the  only  means  of  realizing  the 
Revolution  may  here  be  conveniently  summa-  dream  of  his  life  in  the  re-purehase  of  the 
ri/.ed.  With  one  exception,  they  do  not  call  j  alienated  family  estate  of  Oaylesford ,  in 
for  detailed  treatment.  It  will  also  be  desirable  Worcestershire1.  In  the  month  of  March  in  the 
to  pause  and  survey  the  social,  commercial,  and  following  year,  he  again  sailed  for  India  as  the 
literary  condition  of  England   at  the  close  of  '  second  in  the  council  at  Madras,   where  he 
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tinned  until  the  beginning  of  1772.     Under  the  means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  warmest 

new  regulations  of  the  East  India  Company  he  was  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  which,  l>y  what- 

appointed  the  first  governor-general  of  Bengal ;  |  ever  means  obtained,  proved  that  ho  possessed 

his  qualifications  for  such  a  high  nnd  responsible  great  talents  for  administration." 

|K)st  being  admitted  on  all  hands.    He  extended  His  great  genius  signally  triumphed  in  a  pro- 

and  consolidated  the  empire  which  Clive  had  longed  struggle  with  three  out  of  the  four  mem- 

created;   not  always  by  methods   which  would  bers  of  his  council,  who  were  jealous  of  his 

(war  the  light.    He  met  treachery  by  treachery,  |iower  and  envions  of  his  knowledge  and  attain- 

»ud  intrigue  by  intrigue ;  obeying  the  orders  of  incuts,  and  who  thwarted  and    vexed    him  in 

the  secret  committee  of  the  directors  in  London,  every    possible   way.     Foremost  among  these 

who  instructed  him    as    to    the  deposition    of  was  Sir  PbJKp  Francis,  who  had  transferred  to 

native  princes,  the  substitution  of  others,  the  India,    for  the   lucrative   consideration  of  ten 

confiscation  of  immense  sums  of  money  and  of  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  undoubted  talents 

costly  jewels,  »nd  the  annexation  of  fresh  pro-  and  the  equally  undoubted  meanness  which  could 

vinces,  equal   in  extent  anil  wealth  to  first-rate  no  longer  be  safely  exercise!   in   England;  hut 

Kuropean   kingdoms.     In  thus  acting  Hastings  he  was  no  match  for   Hastings,  and  when  it 

was  not.  perhaps,  more  blameworthy  than  the  came  eventually  to  a  direct  collision  among  the 

members  of  his  council  at  Calcutta    or   than  members  of  the  council,  the  governor -general 

others  holding  his  position  have  been.    His  con-  ,  triumphed   in  the  face  of  overwhelming  diffi- 

duct  was  only  part  of  a  systematic  |»olicy  which  cullies.    The  details  of  these  intrigues  and  ca- 

cannot  now  he  defended,  ami  the  sole  ultimate  bals  need  not  bo  entered   upon  in  these  pages, 

objec  t  of  which  was  to  secure  large  dividends  as  their  bearing  is  personal  rather  than  national, 

for  the  proprietors  of  East  India  Stock.    India  although  they  exerted  some  indirect  influence 

was  so  distant,  the  means  of  communication  by  |  on  the  course  of  events  in  India, 

way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  so  slow  In    17*0,    war  broke  out    in  the  Camatic. 

and  uncertain,  and  the  prevailing  knowledge  in  between  England  and  llvder  Ali.    He  had  been 

England  of  the  people  and  resources  of  that  chafed  and  irritated  on  various  small  points  by 

clime  was  so  imperfect  and  ludicrously  incorrect,  the  government  of  Madras,  and  he  seized  the 

that  the  directors  and  their  subordinates  imagined  opportunity  when  the  neighbouring  government 

anj  conduct  would   be  sure  of  impunity,  pro-  of    Bengal    was  engaged  in   a  war    with  the 

vided  always  that  their  home  exchequer  was  kept  Mahrattas,  to  assemble  an  army  of  ninety  thou- 

replenished.    The  pressnre  applied  by  the  direc-  saud  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  trained  by 

tors  upon  their  agents  was  heavy  and  incessant,  i  French  officers,  and  whom  he  suddenly  marched 

and  Hastings  appears  to  have  acted  upon  the  through  the    wild    passes    which   seperate  the 

principle  that  he  must  take  from    the   natives  table-land  of  the  Mysore  from  the  plains  of  the 

who  possessed  lacs  of  raped  as  many  as  the  Carnatic.    The  Ma  Iras  government  was  utterly 

public  service  required,  and  that  to  raise  money  nnpreparel  for  such  an  attack,  and  its  suddeu- 

he  might  sell  English  aid  and  influence  amoug  ness  and  boldness  paralysed  them.    They  neg- 

the  native  chiefs,  and  might  violate  written  com-  lected  to  mass  their  troops,  which  were  attacked 

parts  by  which  the  titular  rulers  received  from  in  detail  and  overcome  or  forced  to  Hee  with 

the  English  large  annual   payments  for  ceded  the  loss  of  baggage  and  cannon.     The  progress 

territories.     Lord   Macaulay  observes  on  these  of  the  invaders  was  marked  by  fire  and  sword, 

transactions, — "Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  From  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  St.  Thomas, 

morality  of  Hastings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  residents  of  Madras  beheld  a  vast 

the  financial  results  of  his  policy  did  honour  semicircle  of  the  horizon  reddened  by  burning 

to  his  talents.     In  less  than  two  years  after  be  villages,  and  the  town   itself  seemed   liable  to 

assumed  the  government,  he  had,  without  im-  instant  attack.     In    three    weeks    the  British 

posing  any  additional  burdens  on  the  people  sub-  empire  in  Southern   India  was  brought  to  the 

ject  to  his  authority,  added  about  four  hundred  1  verge  of  ruin;  and  to  aid  to  the  disaster,  it  was 

and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  annual  income  known  that  a  French  expedition  was  sailing  upon 

of  the   Company,   besides    procuring  about    a  Coromandel,  as  the  result  of  the  recent  de.  lara- 

inillion  in  ready  money.     He  had  also  relieved  tion  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  and  in 

the  finances  of  Bengal  from  military  expenditure  order  to  recover  jtossession  of  Pondicherry  and 

amounting  to  near  a  qnarter  of  a  million  a  year,  other  settlements  which  had  thereu[«>?i  l«-en  seized, 

and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the  Nabob  of  In  this  juncture,  which  w..uld  have  dismayed 

Chide.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  many  men.  the  genius  and  courage  of  Hastings 

result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest  proved    the    salvation    of    British    India.  Mn 
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September  1760,    a   switt-sailing    vessel  ( 

brought  to  Calcutta  tidings  of  tlio  inroad  by 
llydcr  Ali,  and  Hasting*  instantly  adopted  mea- 
sures to  avert  the  threatened  danger.  He  scut 
to  propose  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahrattas, 
yielding  to  them  the  main  points  in  dispute;  he 
assembled  all  the  available  troops  and  .-hipped 
them  oft'  to  Madras;  ho  collected  fifteen  lacs  of 
rupees,  which  were  also  sent  thither  as  an  im- 
mediate supply;  he  strained  a  legal  point  and 
superseded  the  incompetent  governor  of  Madras; 
and  sent  Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  one  of  the  council  of 


WAnriKN  hahtisos. 

Calcutta,  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal, 
to  tukc  the  supreme  direction  of  military 
affairs.  In  thus  promptly  and  boldly  acting, 
Hastings  was  sustained  by  nil  the  members  of 
his  council,  excepting  Francis ;  and  the  result 
justilied  his  plans.  The  tide  of  invasion  was 
arrested.  C'ootn  laid  his  plans  with  his  old 
skill;  and,  though  having  a  greatly  inferior  force, 
he  succeeded  in  bri.iging  Hyder  Ali  to  an 
engagement  at  Porto  Novo  on  July  1,  1781, 
and  there,  after  six  hours'  hard  conflict,  utterly 
defeated  him,  and  again  at  I'oilidore  on 
August  27.  The  open  country  was  recovered, 
and  the  Carnatic  was  saved. 

[lasting!  continued  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  governor-general  of  Itcngal  until  17*5,  not- 
withstanding an  effort  made  by  Burke  and  others 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  procure  his  recall, 
and  when  he  returned  to  England  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  it  was  in  the  hope  of  spending 
the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his  ancestral 
e-tate,  and  ennobled  with  a  title.  The  king 
treated  him  with  marked  distinction;  and  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  voted  a 


resolution  of  thanks.  lie  possessed  u.any 
ardent  friends  among  leading  public  men,  such 
as  Thin  low-  and  Mansfield,  ami  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
favourable  to  him.  Bat  his  old  enemy,  Francis, 
was  now  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
and,  what  was  more  threatening,  Burke  retained 
the  opinion  which  had  led  iiim  to  move  the 
resolution  of  censure  upon  Hastings  that  was 
still  recorded  in  the  journals.  There  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  in  thus  acting  Burke  was 
animated  by  personal  vindictiveness  or  by  mere 
party  spirit;  "the  plain  truth  is  that  Hastings 
had  committed  some  great  crimes,  and  that  the 
thought  of  those  crimes    made   the    blood  of 

Bark*  boil  in  bis  veins          All  that  followed 

was  natural  and  necessary  in  a  mind  like  Burke's. 
His  imagination  and  his  passions,  once  excited, 
hurried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  and 
good  sense.  His  reason,  powerful  as  it  was, 
became  the  slave  of  feelings  which  it  should 
have  controlled.  His  indignation,  virtuous  in 
its  origin,  acquired  too  much  of  the  character 
of  personal  aversion.  He  could  see  no  mitiga- 
ting circumstance,  no  redeeming  merit."  Other 
Indian  rulers,  besides  Ila-stings,  bad  at  various 
times  been  pointed  out  to  popular  execration 
for  their  tyiannj  and  rapacity,  but  his  case  was 
thought  to  |be  exceptionally  bad.  Yet  it  M 
doubtful  whether  the  Opposition  would  have 
attempted  to  raise  a  direct  issue  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  injudicious  attempt  of  one  of  the  par- 
liamentary friends  of  Hastings,  who  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Session  of  1786,  asked  whether  it  was 
intended  to  bring  any  charge  against  him,  and 
who  reiterated  the  old  statement  that  the  honours 
of  nobility  ought  no  longer  to  be  withheld  frotr 
him.  The  other  members  of  the  Opposition  are 
said  to  have  been  dragged,  somewhat  unwillingly, 
by  Burke  into  the  long  and  tedious  proceedings 
acainst  Hastings,  who,  having  only  done  as 
others  had  done  before  him  under  similar  circum- 
stances, was  not  a  little  astonished,  on  his  return 
home,  to  find  himself  subjected  to  a  state  pro- 
secution. The  proceedings  of  the  Company's 
servants  in  India  were  exactly  of  that  kind 
which,  if  made  public  in  this  country,  where 
they  were  only  imperfectly  understood,  coold 
not  fail  to  excite  general  indignation,  especially 
when  dressed  up  by  a  man  of  ardent  imagina- 
tion, like  Burke.  The  delinquencies  of  the 
governor-general  had  been  frequent  object*  of 
Burke's  declamation,  although  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  that  he  made 
the  open  declaration  of  his  design  to  bring  this 
great  offender  to  justice.  He  bad  moved  for 
the  production  of  Indian   papers  and  corres- 
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pondoncc  as  early  as  the  nionth  of  February  in 
this  year,  and  on  April  i,  Lo  stood  up  in  the 
House  of  Coninions  to  charge  Warren  Hastings 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  exhibiting 
against  him  nine  distinct  articles  of  accusation, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  increased  in  number 
lo  twenty-two.  The  principal  of  these  related 
to  the  Kobilla  war,  in  which  Hastings  was 
ace.  of  having  sold  the  aid  of  his  troops 
to  a  native  despot,  against  an  unoffending 
people;  the  transactions  in  Benares,  where  the 
Nabob  had  been  compelled  to  flee  because  of 
his  inability  to  comply  with  extortionate  de- 
mands made  by  Hastings;  unjust  treatment  of 
the  Oude  princesses;  the  Mahratta  war;  con- 
tracts, ami  acceptance  of  presents.  The  first 
charge  was  brought  forward  on  the  first  of 
Jane,  and,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the 
House  threw  it  out  as  untenable,  by  a  very 
largo  majority.  On  the  lilth,  a  second  charge 
was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox;  and  then  an 
equally  large  majority  declared,— "That  this 
charge  contained  matter  of  impeachment 
against  the  late  governor-general  of  Bengal." 
Hastings,  who  was  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who 
was  understood  to  enjoy  the  king's  favourable 
opinion  in  a  special  degree,  had  calculate  I  on 
the  snpjKjrt  of  his  ministers;  and  the  public 
astonishment  was  great  when  Pitt  turned  round 
and  joined  with  his  enemies.  Hastings  acutely 
felt  this  desertion,  and  it  is  said  that  he  never 
forgave  it.  The  reasons  for  this  strange  deser- 
tion are  not  known.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  maile,  and  motives  of  jealousy  have  been  im- 
puted to  Pitt;  but  the  fact  remains  inexplicable. 

With  the  (session  of  1787,  Burke  re-com- 
menced his  attack.  Pitt  had  already  acknow- 
ledged thai  the  second  charge  involved  sufficient 
grounds  for  an  accusation;  and  when,  on 
l-'ebruary  7,  this  chnrgc,  relating  to  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Begum  of  Oude,  had  leen  brought 
forward  in  the  wonderful  speech  of  Sheridan 
(admired  equally  for  its  length,  its  perspicuity, 
and  it*  poetry),  in  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
following  night,  the  premier  declared  his  con- 
viction of  the  criminality  of  the  accused;  and 
charge  after  charge  was  now  c  arried  against  him, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  Session  it  wos  resolved 
that  ulterior  proceedings  should  be  immediately 
commenced.  In  May,  Burke  accordingly  re- 
paired to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ami, 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
impeached  Wanren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours;  at  the  sume  time  announcing 
that  the  Commons  would  with  all  convenient 
speed  exhibit  articles  against,  him. 


The  trial  took  place  in  Westminster  Hall, 
which  was  fitted  up  for  the  occasion  with  great 
magnificence,  and  commenced  on  February  13, 
1788.  The  genius  of  Macaulay  has  depicted 
the  scene  in  words  which  deservedly  rank  with 
the  classics  of  the  language.  Burke's  pre- 
liminary speech  occupied  four  days,  and  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  effect  on  all  his  hearers. 
The  Benares  charge,  and  that  relating  to  the 
Begums  of  Oade,  were  proceeded  with  in 
February  and  April.  The  proceedings,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  closed  with-  the  Session  of 
Parliament.  Domestic  events  at  home,  and, 
afterwards,  still  more  extraordinary  events 
abroad,  came  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  im- 
peachment. The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in 
1790,  while  the  trial  was  still  pending,  created 
a  further  embarrassment;  the  parties  originally 
united  in  the  prosecution  broke  up  their  mutual 
friendship;  the  public  indignation,  which  at  first 
had  been  so  effectively  stirred  up,  gradually 
cooled,  or  was  otherwise  directed,  and,  after 
dragging  on  feebly  through  several  subsequent 
years,  it  ended  in  April,  1795,  in  an  acquittal 
on  all  the  charges. 

To  Hastings,  the  pecuniary  result  was  dis- 
astrous. The  enormous  expenses  attached  to 
h'B  defence  had  well-nigh  ruined  him.  It  was 
admitted,  even  by  his  worst  foes,  that  he  had 
not  used  his  great  position  and  power  when  in 
India  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  but  that  he 
had  returned  to  Kugland  no  richer  than  night 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  his  legi- 
timate income,  whereas  he  might,  if  he  ha-! 
been  so  disposed,  have  amassed  fabulous  wealth. 
The  directors  proposed  to  settle  upon  him  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  recognition  of  bis 
services,  but  for  a  long  time  consent  to  this 
was  refused  by  the  Board  of  Control,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Mr.  Dundas,  his  persona', 
opponent.  He  spent  the  last  twenty-four  years 
of  his  life  at  IJaylesford,  passing  his  time  as  a 
country  gentleman  and  in  the  pursuits  of  lite- 
rature, lo  which  he  had  always  been  devoted. 
In  1813,  when  in  his  eighty-first  year,  he 
emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  country  life  and 
i  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
[  to  give  evidence  on  the  question  of  renewing 
the  Fast  India  Company's  charter.  It  was  like 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  for  a  new  gener- 
ation had  arisen  since  the  old  man  last  appeared 
there,  and,  moreover,  time  had  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  passions  which  formerly  swayed  the 
assembly.  He  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect;  a  chair  was  set  for  him;  and  when  he 
retired,  the  Commons  arose  and  uncovered.  He 
lived  for  four  years  after  this,  and  quietly  pawed 
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uway  iu  his  eighthy-sixth  year.  His  adminis- 
tration, with  all  its  blemishes,  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  wild  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
tlxijclish  history  Ho  dissolved  the  double  gov- 
ernment which  hail  cursed  India,  and  trans- 
ferred the  directum  of  affairs  to  English  hands. 
Ik-  found  anarchy,  and  he  left  this  beginnings 
of  order.  Tho  entire  organization  by  which  justice 
was  dispensed,  the  revenue  collected,  and  peace 
maintained  throughout  those  vast  dominions, 
was  created  by  him.  Later  rulers  have  improved 
upon  it,  but  the  merit  of  its  inception  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  Warren  Hastings. 

The  tenure  on  which  the  East  India  Company 
held  their  great  authority  had  repeatedly  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  and  later 
renewals  of  their  charters  had  been  temporary, 
with  the  avowed  determination  of  examining 
into  the  whole  subject.  The  controversy  re- 
specting Warren  Hastings  helped  to  bring  it  to 
a  settlement.  A  territory  of  wider  extent,  of 
much  greater  population,  and  richer  than  all 
the  dominions  of  the  British  crown,  was  held 
iu  actual  sovereignty  by  a  company  of  merchaut 
adventurers,  trading  under  the  protection  of 
royal  charters.  The  excessive  an  I  dangerous 
power  thus  possessed  had  not  always  been 
exercised  wisely  or  justly  over  the  native  popu- 
lation; and  iu  some  cases  it  had  been  notoriously 
converted  into  an  instrument  of  oppression  and 
exaction.  Again  and  again  had  leading  offi- 
cials, of  the  East  India  Company  been  incul- 
pated of  gross  malversation  by  resolutions  of  the 
I  It  'tis''  of  Commons,  yet  the  directors  had 
upheld  their  servant*  and  persevered  iu  the 
condemned  course.  In  one  instance,  iu  17*1, 
the  administration  of  justice  had  been  so  no- 
toriously and  scandalously  abused,  that  Sir 
Klijah  Impey,  the  chief  judge,  was  dismissed, 
iu  spile  of  the  Company,  by  the  authority  of 
the  government. 

Various  proposals  were  made  to  remedy  this 
anomaly  and  to  substitute  an  improved^  method 
of  administration,  and,  iu  1784,  Fox  had  intro- 
duced the  ^reat  measure  of  which  Burke  was  really 
the  author,  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Crown.  This  was  strictly  iu 
accordance  with  a  reservation  which  had  been 
made  three  years  previously,  when  the  Com- 
pany's charter  had  been  renewed,  but  it  was 
opposed  with  unscrupulous  vehemence,  and 
lavish  bribes  were  bestowed  on  all  hands  to 
prevent  the  Bill  from  becoming  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  proposal  did  not  discriminate 
between  the  political  and  commercial  elements, 
and.  the  most  was  made  t»f  this.     In  addition. 
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the  Whigs  were  driven  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  into  fatal  inconsistency,  for  in  order  to 
prevent  the  undue  increase  of  the  crowu  iu- 
lltieuce  (against  which  they  had  protested  by 
iheir  famous  resolution),  they  proposed  that 
Parliament  should  delegate  to  seven  commis- 
sioners of  its  own  choice,  and  virtually  responsible 
only  to  itself,  the  whole  frovernmout  and  pa- 
tronage of  a  large  portion  of  the  empire;  thus 
making  a  breach  in  the  constitution  and 
directly  invading  tho  prerogative.  The  Bill 
passed  the  Commons,  but  it  was  defeated  in 
the  Lords  by  tho  means  which  the  king  took, 
as  has  been  already  described. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  and 
the  assembling  of  a  new  Parliament,  Pitt  intro- 
duced and  carried  a  Bill,  in  1786,  under  which 
the  a  flairs  of  the  Company  continued  to  be 
administered  for  seventy  years.  The  Indian 
government  was  still  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  Company,  but  its  policy  Was  dic- 
tated by  a  new  ministerial  department,  styled  a 
Board  of  Control,  it  was  a  clumsy  and  an 
unsatisfactory  compromise,  and  it  led  in  prac- 
tice to  numerous  ami  unseemly  altercations 
between  the  Board  and  the  Court  of  Directors, 
mid  to  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  divided 
administration.  When  tho  terrible  mutiny 
broke  out,  iu  1857,  the  change  was  precipitated 
which  had  long  been  impending,  and  India  be- 
came, which  it  ought  from  the  first  conquest 
tn  have  been,  an  imperial  possession,  ruled  by 
the  supreme  authority  and  not  by  traders  of 
plethoric  wealth. 

The  domestic  incidents  of  (his  decade  were 
not  of  great  importance.    A  scheme  of  foniti- 
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cations  for  the  great  naval  arsenals  of  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  brought  forward,  in  17S», 
by  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  excited  creat  ridi- 
cule out  of  doors,  aud  it  was  rejected  by  the 
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casting  vote  of  tin-  Speaker.  One  of  Gillray's  uiiiong  its  most  active  and  influential  members 
sketches  represents  the  minister  being  coin-  I  Thomas  Clarkson ,  Granville  Sharp,  William 
pclled  to  swallow  his  own  fori i fixations;  ap-  j  Wilberforce,  and  Zachary  Macnulay.  Mr.  Sharp 
patently  by  Lord  Slielhurnc.  j  had  already  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 

Tilt's  scheme  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  origin-  j  humanity  by  procuring,  in  1772,  after  prolonged 
aled  in  1786,  when  there  was  an  excess  of  one  J  and  expensive  litigation,  the  famous  dictum  given 
million  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  A  si. me-  J  in  the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  by  Lonl 
what  similar  scheme  had  been  started  by  Wal-  Mansfield,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  foot 
pole,  but  it  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  con-  upon  English  soil  he  become*  free, 
troversy  among  financiers  and  politicians  has  Not  without  great  difficulty  were  class  pre- 
now  marly  died  away,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  ljudices  and  vested  interests  so  far  overcome  as 
plan  of  a  Sinking  Fund  is  generally  admitted;  but  to  obtain  even  the  appointment  of  preliminary 
it  gave  rise  for  many  y  ears  to  keen  debatesjwd  '  committees  of  inquiry  by  the  Privy  Council 
to  a  violent  war  among  pamphleteers.  Instead  of  i  and  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Wealthy  mer- 
applying  the  excess  to  the  immediate  extinction  chants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  were 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  stock,  Pitt  proposed  not  ashamed  to  avow  their  connexion  with  the 
that  the  sum  of  a  million  should  be  voted  each  slave-trade,  and  to  declare  that  the  statements 
year  and  that  it  should  accumulate  at  com-  of  those  who  sought  to  abolish  it  were  caluni- 
pOOnd  ink-rest  until  the  whole  debt  was  ab-  nies  or  gross  exaggerations,  that  the  slaves 
borbed;  yet,  meanwhile,  the  higher  interest  upon  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  that  their 
the  original  stock  still  had  to  lie  paid  and  taxes  transportation  was  a  boon  to  themselves.  It 
had  to  be  levied  in  order  to  meet  it.  The  was  proved,  however,  on  unimpeachable  testi- 
deluttOII  continued  until  the  publication  in  181:$,  mony,  that  the  accommodation  provided  in  the 
of  Dr.  Hamilton's  treatise  on  the  National  ,  slave  ships  was  a  space  of  only  five  feet  and  a 
Debt.  half  by  sixteen  inches  for  each;  that  the  decks 

varied   in   height   from  four  feet  to   five  feet 

The  Session  of  1788  is  memorable  as  being  eight  inches,  and  that  this  space  was  fitted  with 
the  first  in  which  the  question  of  the  slave-trade  shelves  for  the  closer  packing  of  the  living 
was  agitated  in  Parliament.  That  trade  had  freight;  that  they  were  chained  together  and 
been  carried  on  by  various  European  nations  secured  by  ring-bolts  to  the  decks;  that  the 
almost  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  daily  allowance  for  each  man  was  a  pint  of 
America.  The  Portuguese,  finding  the  ab-  water  and  two  feeds  of  horse  beans;  that  the 
orpines  of  that  country  too  weak  for  the  miserable  captives  were  confined  between  decks 
labour  required  of  them,  commenced  the  while  the  ship  remained  on  the  coast  to  enm- 
importation  of  negroes  from  Africa,  where  tin-  plete  the  cargo,  often  for  several  weeks,  and 
petty  chiefs  were  only  too  glad  of  such  a  market  sometimes  for  several  months;  that  when  at 
for  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The  extension  sen  they  were  kept  below  for  sixteen  hours  a 
of  the  demand  fostered  the  supply,  and  raids  day  and  were  only  allowed  to  exercise  on  deck 
were  made  upon  the  inland  villages  in  order  to  i  in  their  chains,  and  that  under  the  stimulus 
sustain  it.  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  ,  of  the  lash.  Yet,  so  difficult  is  it  to  disturb 
Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  and  his    established   usages,   especially  when  money  is 


example  was  speedily  followed.  At  a  later 
period,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  negroes  were  imported  into  Jamaica 
alone  between  the  years  1700  and  1786. 


involved,  that  all  that  could  be  done  at  first 
was  to  carry  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  burden  of 
slave  ships  and  to  make  necessary  sanitary 
rules.    Wilberforce  proposed,  in  1701,  to  put  an 


Long  before  the  idea  of  emancipation  was  i  end  to  all  further  importation  of  slaves,  but  his 
broached,  some  philanthropists  in  England  had  I  measure  was  lost.  The  subsequent  conquest  of 
directed  their  efforts  to  securing  the  abolition  [  the  Dutch  colonies  led  to  a  great  increase  in 
of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Great  cruelty  had  J  the  traffic,  and  an  order  in  Council,  issued  in 
attended  the  middle-passage  from  Africa  to  1805,  prohibited  its  extension;  while  in  the  fol- 
America;  some  of  the  vessels  were  little  better  I  lowing  year   an    Act    was   passed  forbidding 


than  floating  dungeons,  iu  which  the  slaves 
were  chained  together,  closely  packed,  insuffi- 


British  subjects  to  take  part  in  it  for  the  supply 
of  those  colonies  or  of  foreign  possessions.  In 


ciently  supplied  with  food  and  water,  brutally  the  following  year  a  Bill  providing  for  the  total 
treated,  and  sometimes  wantonly  slaughtered.  ,  cessation  of  the  slave  trade  after  January  1. 
In  1787,  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  ,  1808,  passed  both  Houses,  but  British  subjects 
Slave-trade  was    formed    in    Loudon,   having   coutmued  to  engage  in  it  under  cover  of  the 
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Spanish  and  Portuguese  Hags,  and  the  peon-  |  personage  in  the  realm  found  their  way  into 
Diary  penalties  woro  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  newspapers.  At  LeDgtb,  on  November  5, 
repress  bo  lucrative  a  pursuit.  Mr.  Brougham  while  seated  at  dinner  with  his  family,  the 
therefore  introduced  and  succeeded  in  carrying  king  became  suddenly  delirious,  and  from  this 
a  Bill,  in  l.sil,  which  made  the  slave-trade  moment  ho  remained  in  a  state  in  which  he 
felony,  punishablo  with  fourteen  years'  trans-  could  be  communicated  with  only  by  his  physi- 
portation  or  from  three  to  five  years'  imprison-   eians      The  condition  of  the    sovereign  was 

publicly  known  beforo  the  period  for  the 
assembly  of  Parliament,  ami  the  greatest 
anxiety  was  felt  throughout  tho  kingdom. 
When  the  two  Houses  met  on  November  20, 
they  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  without  entering 
upoit  business  of  any  kind;  on  that  day  a 
report  of  the  privy  council  was  laid  on  the  table, 
and  they  adjourned  again  till  December  f>,  to  have 
the  royal  physicians  examined.  From  this  time 
Parliament  was  occupied  in  anxious  delibera- 
tion, without  even  taking  the  usual  holidays  at 
Christmas. 

The  two  great  political  parties  were  suddenly 
thrown  into  antagonism  under  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  It  was  generally  feared 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  king's  recovery; 
and  tho  heir-apparent  to  tho  throne,  being  of 
age,  was  naturally  the  person  who  would  be 
selected,  as  regent,  to  exercise  the  royal 
authority.  Pitt,  who  was  neither  personally 
nor  politically  the  prince's  friend,  knew  well 
that  his  nomination  to  the  regency  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  dismissal  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  under  Pox  to  power  He 
was  anxious,  therefore,  either  to  shut  the  door 
against  him,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done,  to 
restrict  as  much  as  possible  his  power  of  action. 


WM.I.IAM  WIl.nKllFolirK. 


nient  with  hard  labour.  The  United  States  of 
America  pursued  a  similar  course  of  abolition, 
which  was  also  copied  in  process  of  time  by 
most  of  the  leading  Kuropean  countries,  and  1Ic  l,ard,.v  condescended  to  conceal  his  motives 
various  conventions  have  been  entered  into  at  froU1  U"'  MurM-  T,,e  Opposition,  on  the  other 
different  times  in  order  to  maintain  a  squadron  »'»'»'.  »c™  »lr™(,y  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
against  the  slavers  and  to  exercise  mutual  j  l'lac<-"'  a,,d  Fox»  wa*  on  a  tour  iu  ,ta,-v  lor 
rights  of  search.  Tho  traffic  has  not  been  t,,p  bcncfit  of  his  ],™Ml>  wa»  hurried  home  in 
altogether  abolished,  however,  for  the  news-  !l  ««dition  ill  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  and 
papers  still  report  occasional  captures,  but  the  <'*citcmcnt  which  awaited  him.  In  their  haste 
evil  has  been  greatly  mitigated,  and  the  legal  1 lo  drivc  oUt  t,K"ir  opponent*,  the  leaders  of  the 
termination  of  the  slave-trade  was  followed  in  ,  ,iUcral  lwr,.v  bli,,,i,-v  took  "I1  a  doctrine  quite 
due  course  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  '  "'«°iiM-tent  with  their  usual  principles,  and  one 
the  British  dominions.  which  un,,er  °,,,er  ^rcu instances  they  would 

have  combated  with  the  greatest  pertinacity. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the  king  they  asserted  that  the  prince,  as  next  heir  to 
had  given  slight  judications  of  a  tendency  to  the  throne,  had  an  inherent  right  to  the  regency, 
mental  derangement,  but  these  passed  away  and  that  his  right  did  not  depend  upon  tho  will 
before  the  question  of  a  proposed  regency  could  uf  the  Parliament;  and,  in  defence  of  this  doc- 
be  determined.  In  the  Summer  of  17HH,  his  trine,  Fox  put  forth  his  eloquence,  and  Burke 
health  became  much  deranged  and  aberrations  his  invective.  Pitt  and  the  Tories,  with  equul 
of  intellect  again  appeared  A  visit  to  L'helten-  inconsistency,  threw  themselves  on  the  most 
ham  produced  temporary  benefit,  but  this  was  popular  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
followed  by  a  relapse,  and  by  the  end  of  asserted  that  the  prince  had  no  more  right  o« 
October  the  truth  began  to  be  whispered  himself  to  assume  the  government  than  arn 
abroad,  and  hints  of  the  insanity  of  the  highest  i  other  individual  in  the  country;    but  that  the 
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right  of  providing  for  the  government,  in  cases 
whore  it  was  thus  suddenly  interrupted,  belonged 
to  the  peers  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  through 
its  representatives,  and  was  to  be  regulated 
entirely  by  their  discretion.  Thus  the  two  fac- 
tions were  striving  for  power,  but  neither  cared 
to  abide  by  abstract  principles  so  long  as  these 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  ambition.  The  de- 
bates were  consequently  warm,  and  often  per- 
sonal. Fox  sought  to  escape  from  his  false 
position  by  stating  that  he  did  not  suy  that  the 
prince  might  assume  the  administration  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Majesty's  temporary  incapacity, 
but  that  the  right  of  administration  subsisted 
in  him,  and  the  assertion  of  his  having  such 
right  to  govern  was  different  from  saying  that 
he  might  assume  the  reins  of  government, — he 
hatl  the  right,  but  not  the  possession,  which 
he  could  not  legally  take  without  the  sanction  of 
Parliament;  he  might  appeal  to  the  two  Houses 
to  recognise  his  claim,  in  the  same  manner  as 
persons  who  arc  entitled  to  particular  species  of 
property  apply,  before  they  take  possession,  to  the 
proper  court  for  a  formal  investiture,  but  the  ad- 
judication of  his  right  belonged  to  the  Parliament. 

This  explanation  was  far  from  answering  the 
full  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed;  people 
still  looked  upon  Fox's  original  declaration  as 
a  temporary  assertion  of  ultra-Tory  principles 
to  serve  a  party  object;  and  they  now  accused 
him  of  trying  to  escape  the  consequences  by 
eating  his  own  words.  The  real  question,  was 
not  whether  the  prince  should  be  regent,  but 
whether  he  should  act  under  restriction.  Pitt's 
majority  in  the  House  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  carry  the  following  resolutions: — "That 
as  the  personal  exercise  of  the  Crown  is  retarded 
by  the  illn%»s  of  his  Majesty,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  be  requested  to  take  upon  himself,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  his  Majesty's  illness, 
and  in  his  name  (as  a  regent),  the  execution  of 
all  the  royalties,  functions,  and  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  king,  under  such  restrictions 
as  bhall  be  hereafter  mentioned.  That  the  regent 
shall  be  pi  evented  from  conferring  any  honours 
or  additional  marks  of  royal  favour,  by  grants 
of  peerage,  to  any  person,  except  to  (hose  of 
his  Majesty's  issue  who  shall  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Unit  he  shall  be  prevented  from 
granting  any  patent  place  for  life,  or  any  rever- 
sionary grant  of  any  patent  place,  other  than 
such  as  is  required  by  law  to  be  for  life,  ami  not 
during  pleasure.  That  the  care  of  his  Majesty 
being  to  be  reposed  in  her  Majesty,  the  officers 
of  his  Majesty's  household  are  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  her  Majesty,  and  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  regent." 
HUiorr  of  Kd$ land.  Ill 


Pitt  made  no  secret  that  his  restrictions  were 
mainly  intended  to  abridge  the  power  that 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  what  he  almost 
openly  designated  as  a  cabal,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  ministerial  party  generally  set  out  on 
the  assumption  that  the  prince  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  bad  advisers.  The  prince  himself 
was  in  a  very  ill-humour  with  the  minister, 
and  held  frequent  consultations  with  the  Oppo- 
sition. Other  measures  were  also  used  to  de- 
cide waverers  in  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
change  of  ministry  with  the  consequent  patron- 
age to  be  dispensed,  and  the  prince  used  his 
personal  influence  to  secure  votes  against  Pitt's 
proposals.  Thurlow,  the  chancellor,  intrigued 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and  with 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  offered  to  further 
their  designs  on  condition  of  being  permitted 
to  retain  the  Great  Seal;  but  on  the  lirst 
symptoms  of  the  king's  recovery  he  made  that 
celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
which  the  closing  words  were, — "  When  I  forget 
my  king,  may  God  forget  me!"  This  provoked 
the  muttered  retort  from  Wilkes,  who  was 
standing  on  the  the  steps  of  the  throne,— "God 
forget  you!  He'll  see  you  d — d  first;"  and  Piit 
crushed  out,  exclaiming  several  times,  "Oh! 
the  rascal." 

The  hopes  of  the  Whigs  and  the  plans  of 
the  intended  regent  were  frustrated  by  the 
recovery  of  the  king,  in  March,  1789.  Dr.  Willis 
had  been  called  in,  and  his  long  and  successful 
practice  in  cases  of  mental  aberration  led  him 
to  adopt  other  methods  than  those  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  ordinary  court  physicians. 
At  that  time,  mental  disease  was  but  little 
understood,  and  the  treatment  of  lunatics  wus 
worthy  only  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  unhappy 
person  upon  whom  such  a  dreadful  visitation 
had  fallen  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  human 
being.  Liberty  of  motion  was  denied  him.  He 
was  confined  within  a  strait  waistcoat.  He  was 
beaten  and  starved.  Sometimes  he  was  chained 
to  the  ground.  lustead  of  being  soothed  and 
calmed  under  excitement,  this  was  made  the 
pretext  for  violent  treatment,  under  which  the 
mental  irritation  naturally  increased.  The 
history  of  the  king's  illness  shows  that  the  most 
exalted  station  did  not  wholly  exempt  the 
sufferer  from  this  absurd  and  inhuman  usage. 
His  disorder  manifested  itself  principally  in 
unceasing  talk;  but  no  disposition  to  violence 
was  exhibited.  Yet  he  was  subjected  to  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  strait  waistcoat;  was 
secluded  from  the  queen  and  his  family;  and 
was  denied  the  use  of  a  knife  and  fork,  of 
scissors,   or   any    instrument    with    which  he 
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might  inflict  bodily  injury.  Snch  treatment 
could  not  fail  to  aggravate  a  disorder,  the 
leading  symptom  of  which  was  nervous  irrita- 
bility. It  would  have  been  well  if  the  errors 
of  the  physicians  had  been  confined  to  ignor- 
ance. But  their  negligence  was  still  more 
reprehensible.  While  the  poor  maniac  was 
deprived  of  those  tender  offices  which  his  wife 
and  daughters  might  have  rendered,  he  was 
abandoned  to  the  care  of  low  mercenaries;  and 
so  little  discrimination  was  observed  in  the 
choice  of  his  attendants,  that  the  charge  of  his 
person  devolved  chiefly  on  a  German  page, 
named  Ernst,  who  was  utterly  unworthy  to  be 
trusted  with  the  care  of  the  humblest  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  This  man,  who  had  been 
raised  by  the  royal  patronage,  repaid  it  with 
brutal  ingratitude.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
Rtriko  the  helpless  king;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  his  Majesty  wished  to  protract 
his  exercise  in  the  gardens  at  Kew,  Ernst 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  carried  him  into 
a  chamber,  and  throwing  him  violently  on 
a  sofa,  exclaimed  in  au  insolent  manner  to 
the  attendants;  — "There  is  your  king  for 
you!" 

Under  the  wise  and  humane  treatment  of 
Dr.  Willis,  the  king  recovered,  but  he  always 
retained  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  seclusion.  On  March  10,  Parlia- 
ment was  regularly  opened  by  commission  with 
a  royal  speech,  and  '  thus  the  country  was 
relieved  from  what  threatened  to  prove  a  great 
cmbarrasmcut  and  a  source  of  confusion.  One 
important  result  of  the  agitation  was  the  re- 
assertion  of  a  great  principle  in  the  constitution, 
which  was  now  sanctioned  by  that  political 
party  who  uiigh.t  have  been  expected  to  be 
decidedly  hostile  to  it,  * 

The  rejoicing  throughout  England  on  the 
king's  recovery  was  loud  and  universal,  and 
the  joy  was  certainly  sincere.  The  metropolis 
was  illuminated  with  unusual  brilliancy  on 
March  12;  and  the  spontaneous  hurst  of  devo- 
tion to  the  royal  person  which  accompanied 
the  grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  day 
fixed  for  public  thanksgiving,  showed  how  much 
the  king  had  gained  in  popularity.  The  odes 
and  poems,  usual  on  such  occasions,  filled  the 
journals  of  the  day. 

"For  many  years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III.  the  Church  continued  her  even 
course,  with  little  change  of  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances. She  was  enjoying  a  tranquil,  and 
apparently  prosperous,  existence.  Favoured  by 
the  State  and  by  society;    threatened   by  no 


visible  dangers;  dominant  over  Catholics  and 
Dissenters;  and  fearing  no  assaults  upon  her 
power  or  privileges,  she  was  contended  with  the 
dignified  security  of  a  national  establishment. 
The  more  learned  churchmen  devoted  thom- 
selves  to  classical  erudition  and  scholastic 
theology;  the  parochial  clergy  to  an  easy  but 
decorous  performance  of  their  accustomed 
duties.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  was 
facile  and  indulgent.  Pluralities  and  non-resi- 
dence were  freely  permitted,  the  clergy  being 
more  regarded  than  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  parson  fanned,  hunted,  shot  the 
squire's  partridges,  drank  his  port  wine,  joined 
in  the  friendly  rubber,  and  frankly  entered  into 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  country  life.  He  was 
a  kind  ami  hearty  man;  and  if  he  had  the 
means,  his  charity  was  open-handed.  Ready 
at  the  call  of  those  who  sought  religious  con- 
solation, he  was  not  earnest  in  searching  out 
the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock.  Zeal  was  not 
expected  of  him:  society  was  not  yet  prepared 
to  exact  it. 

"While  ease  and  inaction  characterised  the 
Church,  a  great  change  was  coming  over  the 
religious  and  social  condition  of  the  people. 
The  religious  movement  commenced  by  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  was  spreading  widely  among  the 
middle  and  humbler  classes.  An  age  of  spiri- 
tual lethargy  waB  passing  away;  and  a  period 
of  religious  emotion,  Real,  and  activity  was  com- 
mencing. At  the  same  time,  the  population  of 
the  country  was  attaining  an  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  development.  The  Church  was 
ill  prepared  to  meet  these  new  conditions  of 
society.  Her  clergy  were  slow  to  perceive 
them;  and  when  pressed  by  the  exigence  of 
the  time,  they  could  not  suddenly^  assume  the 
character  of  missionaries.  It  was  a  new  calling, 
for  which  their  training  and  habits  unfitted 
them;  and  they  had  to  cope  with  unexampled 
difficulties.  A  new  society  Was  growing  up 
around  them,  with  startliug  suddenness.  A 
country  village  often  rose,  as  if  by  magic,  into 
a  populous  town:  a  town  was  swollen  into  a 
huge  city.  Artisans  from  the  loom,  the  forge, 
and  the  mine  were  peopling  the  lone  valley  and 
the  moor.  How  was  the  Church  at  once  to 
embrace  a  populous  and  strange  community  in 
her  ministrations  ?  The  parish  church  would 
not  hold  them  if  they  were  willing  to  come: 
the  parochial  clergy  were  unequal,  in  number 
and  in  means,  to  visit  them  in  their  own 
homes.  Spoliation  and  neglect  had  doomed  a 
large  proportion  of  the  clergy  to  poverty;  and 
neither  the  State  nor  society  had  yet  come  to 
their  aid.    If  there  were  shortcomings  on  their 
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part,  they  were  shared  by  the  Stale  and  the 
laity.  There  was  no  organisation  to  nieet  tho 
pressure  of  local  wants,  while  population 
was  outgrowing  the  ordinary  agencies  of  the 
Church.  The  field  which  was  becoming  too 
wide  for  her,  was  entered  upon  by  dissent;  and 
hitherto  it  has  proved  too  wide  for  both." 
(May,  "Const.  History,"  ii.  435.) 

In  1779,  after  two  previous  failures,  a  Bill 
was  carried  through  both  Houses  enabling  Dis- 
senters to  preach  and  to  act  as  schoolmasters, 
without  subscribing  the  Thirty -nine  Articles. 
No  other  subscription  was  proposed  to  bo  sub- 
stituted; but,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  North,  a 
declaration  was  required  to  be  made  that  the 
person  taking  it  was  a  Christian  and  a  Pro- 
testant Dissenter;  and  that  he  took  the  Scrip- 
tures for  his  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Except 
upon  the  question  of  this  declaration,  the  Bill 
passed  through  both  Houses  with  little  opposi- 
tion. In  Ireland,  a  much  greater  advance  was 
made  at  this  time  in  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion. An  Act  was  passed  admitting  to  civil 
and  military  offices  Protestants  who  had  not 
taken  the  sacrament, — a  measure  nearly  fifty 
years  in  advance  of  the  policy  of  the  British 
Parliament.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  the  Dissenters  owed  this  concession  less  to 
an  enlightened  toleration  of  their  religion,  than 
U>  the  necessity  of  uniting  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  cause  of  Protestant  ascendency. 

Crabb  Robinson  records  in  his  Diary,  under 
date  of  March  26,  1812,  that  he  met  "at  a 
dinner-party  with  Dr.  Abraham  Rees,  who 
related  that  when,  in  1788,  Bcaufoy  made  his 
famouB  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act,  a 
deputation  waited  on  Thurlow  to  obtain  his 
support  The  deputies  were  Drs.  Kippis,  Palmer, 
and  Rees.  Tho  chancellor  heard  them  very 
civilly,  and  then  said,. —  'Gentlemen,  I'm 
against  you,  by  G — .  I  am  for  the  Established 
Church,  damme !  Not  that  I  have  any  more 
regard  for  the  Established  Church  than  for 
any  other  Church,  but  because  it  is  established. 
And  if  you  can  get  your  d — d  religion  esta- 
blished, IH  be  for  that  too!"'  / 

The  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  of  late  generally  suffered  to  sleep;  but 
they  could,  at  any  time,  be  revived  by  the 
bigotry  of  zealots,  or  the  cupidity  of  informers. 
Several  prieBts  had  been  prosecuted  for  saying 
mass.  Mr.  Maloney,  a  priest,  having  been  in- 
formed against,  was  unavoidably  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  The  government  were 
shocked  at  this  startling  illustration  of  the 
law;  and  the  king  being  afraid  to  grant  a  par- 


don, they  ventured,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
to  give  the  unfortunate  priest  his  liberty. 
Auothcr  priest  owed  his  acquittal  to  the  in- 
genuity and  tolerant  spirit  of  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  many  eases.  Roman  Catholics  had  escaped 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  by  bribing  informers 
not  to  enforce  them.  Lord  Camden  had  pro- 
tected a  Catholic  lady  from  spoliation,  under 
the  law,  by  a  private  Act  of  Parliament.  To 
avert  such  scandals  as  these,  and  to  redeem  the 
law  from  the  reproach  of  intolerance,  Sir  George 
Savile,  in  1778,  had  proposed  a  measure  of  relief 
for  English  Catholics.  Its  introduction  was 
preceded  by  a  loyal  address  to  the  king,  signed 
by  ten  Catholic  Lords  and  by  one  hundred  and 
sixty -three  Commoners;  giving  assurance  of 
their  affection  for  his  Majesty,  and  of  attachment 
to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country;  and 
expressing  sentiments  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  Parliament  and  ministers.  When 
it  was  explained  that  tho  penalties,  imposed  in 
1700,  and  now  to  be  repealed,  were  the  perpe- 
tual imprisonment  of  priests  for  officiating  in 
the  services  of  their  Church;  the  forfeiture  of 
the  estates  of  Roman  Catholic  heirs,  educated 
abroad,  in  favour  of  the  next  Protestant  heir; 
and  the  prohibition  to  acquire  land  by  purchase; 
the  Bill  was  allowed  to  bo  introduced  without 
a  dissentient  voice;  and  was  afterwards  passed 
through  botff  I  louses,  with  general  approbation. 
In  Scotland,  however,  a  body  of  Protestant 
zealots  associated  to  resist  its  extension  to  that 
country,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  societies 
were  established  in  communication  with  Edin- 
burgh. The  fanaticism  of  the  people  was  appealed 
to  by  speeches,  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  ser- 
mons, until  the  pious  fury  of  the  populace  ex- 
ploded in  disgraceful  riots.  Yet  was  this 
wretched  agitation  too  successful.  The  Catholics 
of  Scotland  waived  their  just  rights  for  the 
sake  of  peace;  and  Parliament  submitted  its 
own  judgment  to  the  arbitrament  of  Scottish 
mobs. 

The  cause  of  religious  liberty,  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  years,  was  now  advanced  a  little  stago 
by  the  repeal  of  a  variety  of  disabling  Statutes 
affecting  Roman  Catholics.  The  benefit  of  this 
relief  was,  however,  limited  to  such  of  them  as 
should  abjure  certain  doctrines,  and  especially 
the  power  of  the  pope  to  absolve  them  from 
their  allegiance;  a  qualification  which  was 
objected  to  by  Fox,  on  the  ground  that  the 
exaction  of  religious  test*  was  contrary  to  the 
broad  principle  of  toleration.  But  opinion  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  liberal,  especially  as  regarded 
the  claims  of  this  class  of  religionists,  for  such 
a  concession.    The  Romanists  themselves  asked 
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for  no  more  than  was  offered  by  the  Bill,  and 
especially  disclaimed  any  idea  of  seeking  ad- 
mission to  civil  offices  of  power  and  trust. 
The  Bill,  which  did  little  more  than  abolish 
laws  which  had  long  been  obsolete,  gave  rise 
to  some  curious  discussions'  on  religious  free- 
dom, but  passed  both  Houses  without  any 
serious  opposition.  The  real  struggle,  on  the 
broad  ground  of  right  and  justice,  came  at  a 
later  period. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Dress  and  Maimers.  (joining.  Intoxication. 
Balloon*.  Public  Rimds.  Arthur  Young's 
"  Tour*"  John  'Palmer  and  the  Post  Ojtice. 
Canals.  Civil  Engineering:  Smcaton  ami 
Telford.  Development  of  Manufactures,  In- 
dustry, and  Trade.  The  Cotton  Manufacture. 
ArLtcright ;  llargi races;  Crompton;  Cartwright. 
Sleam-powtr :  James  Watt. 

A.D.  1 7«0 — 1800. 
The  general  description  of  dress  and  manners 
given  in  a  former  chapter  (Set  jmge  5313 ) ,  will 
serve  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  long  reign  of  George  III. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  century  ,  indeed,  a 
transition  style  of  costume  appeared,  the  ladies 
discarding  the  stiff  corsages  and  *ample  robes 
of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  rushing 
into  the  opposite  extremes  of  airy  and  almost 
transparent  costume;  as  fashion  is  ever  wont  to 
do.  The  caricaturists  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  subjects  and  the  selections  here 
given  from  some  of  the  squibs  of  the  day,  with 
other  strictly  historical  figures,  will  sufficiently 
illustrate  the  dress  of  the  period. 

The  frivolity  of  manners  and  sentiments 
which  gave  rise  to  so  much  exaggeration  of  bad 
taste  in  dress,  was  also  exhibited  in  other 
ways,  not  only  among  the  votaries  of  fashion, 
but  through  a  large  portion  of  society.  Routs 
and  balls  became  objects  of  profuse  extra- 
vagance; masquerades  were  again  the  fury  of 
the  day;  gambling  and  intriguing  formed  the 
chief  occupation  of  immense  numbers;  and 
novelty,  however  absurd,  was  the  object  of 
adoration  of  the  multitude  as  well  as  of  the 
higher  classes.  No  single  vice  was  contributing 
so  much  to  demoralize  the  nation  as  the  pas- 
sion for  gaming,  which  was  carried  to  an  extra- 
ordinary pitch  in  fashionable  circles.  It  was 
well  known  that  ladies  of  rank  associated 
together  to  support  their  private  extravagance 
by  seducing  young  men  to  the  gambling  table, 
and   stripping    them  of  their    money    in  the 


manner    professionally    termed  "pigeoning." 
Faro -tables  for  this  purpose  were  kept  in  the 
houses  of  some  of  the  aristocracy.  Three  ladies 
in  particular  enjoyed  this  reputation,  and  were 
popularly    known    by     the    epithet  "Faro's 
daughters."     Numerous    caricatures,  among 
which  are  some  of  Gillray's  happiest  concep- 
tions, have  preserved  the  features   and  renown 
of  this  celebrated  trio.   Their  infamous  conduct 
had  provoked    in  an  especial    degree  the  in- 
dignation of  Lord  Kenyon,   who,  on  May  9, 
17!»(>,  in  summing  up  a  case  connected  with 
gambling,  and  lamenting  in  forcible  terms  that 
the  vice  so  deeply  pervaded  society,  animad- 
verted with  severity  on  the  higher  orders  who 
set    the    pernicious    example,     adding,  with 
some  warmth, — "They  think  they  are  too  great 
for  the  law:   I  wish  they  could  be  punished;" 
— and  then,  after  a  slight  pause, — "If  any  pro- 
secutions of  this  nature  are  fairly  brought  be- 
fore me,  and  the  parties  are  justly  convicted, 
whatever   be    their   rank    or   station    in  the 
country — though  they  should  be  the  first  ladies 
in  the  land — they  shall  certainly  exhibit  them- 
selves on  the  pillory."     Fox  was  a  notorious 
gamester,  and  his  father,  Lord  Holland,  uiurc 
than  once  found  it  difficult  to  pay  his  son's 
debts    of   honour,    even  out    of  the  fabulous 
resources  amassed   during   his    lucrative  pay- 
mastership.    On    one  occasion ,   Fox    sat  for 
twenty-two  hours  playing  at  hazard,   and  he 
lost  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  an  hour. 

Kxtravagance  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
gaming,  though  this  was  its  most  prolific  outlet. 
"Dissipation,"  says  Walpole,  "without  object, 
pleasure  or  genius,  is  the  only  colour  of  the 
time."  Money  was  squandered  in  a  manner 
almost  incredible;  those  who  had  it  threw  it 
about  like  dirt,  becanse  it  was  the  fashion  to  do 
so;  while  those  who  had  it  not,  affected  to 
spend  as  freely,  and  incurred  enormous  debts, 
which  they  never  intended  to  liquidate.  Lord 
Wharncliffc  records  that  the  grandsons  of  the 
celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough,  "Jack 
Spencer,"  and  the  duke,  had  a  rule,  "never  to 
dirty  their  fingers  with  silver;"  and  as  they, 
like  all  other  gentlemen  at  that  time,  went 
about  in  hackney-chairs,  the  chairmen  fought 
for  the  honour  of  carrying  them,  in  hope  of 
picking  up  the  guinea  sure  to  be  flung  instead 
of  a  shilling  when  they  were  set  down;  and 
Walpole  names  one  of  his  acquaintance,  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  in  the 'daily  habit  of 
giving  a  flower-girl  half-a-guinea  for  roses  for 
his  button-hole.  These  were  pardonable  modes 
of  spending  money,  compared  with  the  wanton 
hotting  which  characterized  the  young  men  of 
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fashion  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  with  which  of  two  aspirants  should  pull  the  longer 

the  heir-apparent  at  .their  head.     Nothing  was  straw  from  a  rick.    Hut  perhaps  nothing  in  the 

too  trivial,  too  ridiculous,  or  too  insignificant  annals  of  fashionable  folly  can  be  more  absurd 

to  be  made  (he  medium  of  squandering  money,  than  the  wager  on  which  it  is  recorded  that 


COSIUMK,   TIME  OK  OBOBOl  111. 


The  records  of  that  time  are  full  of  strange  J  the  Prince  of  Wales  lost  several  thousand 
challenges  in  walking,  riding,  running,  aud  !  pounds,  on  a  race  of  twenty  turkeys  against 
leaping.  The  utmost  excitement  prevailed,  for  j  twenty  geese,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The 
example  (as  ruinous  sums  were  staked),  as  to  j  prince  ignorantly  betted  on  the  turkeys;  being 


CARICATURES  OK  DRRSS,  LATTER  I' ART  OK  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


which  of  two  drops  of  rain  coursing  down  the  I  persuaded  to  do  so  by  a  shrewd  gambling  friend, 
window-pane  would  sooner  reach  the  Bottom;  whose  secret  object  was  to  secure  his  own  bets, 
or  which  of  two  maggots  would  achieve  in  a  Hard  drinking  continued  to  be  the  prevalent 
certain  given  time   the   greater    distance;    or    custom  among  the  higher  circles:  and  such  was 
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the  stale  of  public  opinion  that  no  disgrace  England  and  Wales,  was  published  in  17G8, 
attached   to  it.     Lords  and   gentlemen  drank   and  the  second,  in  the  North  of  England,  in 


deeply  and  swore  freely,  and  many  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  continuing  their  potations 
after  dinner  until  overtaken  by  stolid  uncon- 
sciousness.   Pitt,  Dundas,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 


SHOE  AND  CLOO. 


1770)  contain  many  notices  respecting  the  state 
of  the  roads  at  that  period,  and  show  that  their 
condition  was,  with  a  few  exceptions,  anything 
but  creditable.  When  travelling  in  EsBex,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  by-road: — "Of 
all  the  cursed  roads  that  ever  disgraced  this 
kingdom,  in  the  very  ages  of  barbarism,  none 
ever  equalled  that  from  Billericay  to  Tilbury. 
It  is  for  near  twelve  miles  so  narrow,  that  a 
mouse  canuot  pass  by  any  carriage.  I  saw  a 
follow  creep  under  his  waggon  to  assist  me  to 
lift,  if  possible,  my  chaise  over  a  hedge.  The 
ruts  are  of  an  incredible  depth,  and  the  trees 
everywhere  overgrow  the  road,  so  that  it  is 
totally  impervious  to  the  sun,  except  at  a  few 
places.  And,  to  add  to  all  the  infamous  cir- 
cumstances which  concur  to  plague  a  traveller, 
1  must  not  forget  the  eternally  meeting  with 
chalk-waggons;  themselves  frequently  stuck 
fast,  till  a  collection  of  them  are  in  the  same 
situation,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses  may  be 
tacked  u>  each  U>  draw  them  out  one  by  one." 
That  the  auttior's  indignation  had  not  been 
excited  in  this  instance  by  finding  an  unusual 
specimen  of  defective  road-making,  is  evident 
from  his  frequent  notices  of  similar  cases.  He 
expresses  himself  "infinitely  surprised    to  find 


other  well-known  politicians  were  notorious  for 
their  drinking  habits,  and  Fox  is  reputed  to 
have  been  sometimes  brought  to  the  House 
from  the  tavern  late  at  night  on  extraordinary 
emergencies,  in  such  a  condition  that  be  re- 
quired a  prolonged  application  of  wet  towels 
to  his  head  before  he  was  able  to  go  to  bis  I  the  same  stony,  hard,  rough,  and  cursed  roads, 
place  and  speak.  Such  practices  were  so  com-  miscalled  turnpikes,  all  the  way  from  tiloucester 
ition  as  1o  afford  ample  subjects  for  the  carica-  to  Newnham,  which  is  twelve  miles;"  and  adds 
tnres  which  filled  the  shop  windows.  Thus,  |  that  he  found  by  the  ruts  that  "the  waggons 
during  the  scarcity  of  17'J">,  Gillray  represented  '  in  this  district  had  their  wheels  full  three 
a  supposed  jovial  scene  at  Pitt's  country  house  j  inches  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  the  eastern 
at  Wimbledon,  between  the  minister  ami  his  counties;  so  that  a  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  waggon 
friend  Dundas;   and  Sheridan's  bibulous  cotin-   could  not   even    stir   in    this  turnpike-road." 


teitance  was  a  stock  subject  with  all  the  cari- 
caturists. 

About  the  year  17X3,  there  was  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  rage  for  ascending  in  balloous, 
both  in  Fraucc  and  in  England,  and  the  news- 
papers contain  frequent  accounts  of  such 
attempts;  but  the  difficulties  of  aerial  locomo- 
tion soon  proved  that  it  was  not  likely  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  Writing  from  London  on 
May  13,  1785,  Wal pole  says, — " Mr.  Windham, 
the  member  for  Norwich,  has  made  a  voyage 
into  the  clouds,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling 
to  earth  and  being  shipwrecked.  Three  move 
balloons  sail  to-day;  in  short,  we  shall  have  a 
prodigious  navy  in  the  air,  and  then  what 
signifies  having  lost  the  empire  of  the  ocean  ?" 


Even  in  writing  of  Lancashire,  Young  is  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  the  demerits  of  the 
principal  roads.  Of  the  turnpike  from  Preston 
to  Wigan  be  writes, — "I  know  not,  in  the 
whole  range  of  language,  terms  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive to  describe  this  infernal  road.  To  look 
over  a  map,  and  perceive  that  it  is  a  principal 
one,  not  only  to  Bome  towns,  but  even  whole 
counties,  one  would  naturally  conclude  it  to  be 
at  least,  decent;  but  let  me  mi  st  seriously  cau- 
tion all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  purpose 
to  travel  this  terrible  country,  to  avoid  it  as 
they  would  the  devil;  for  a  thousand  to  one 
but  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by 
overthrows  or  breakings  down.  They  will  here 
meet  with  rnts,  which  I  actually  measured,  fonr 
feet  deep,  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  s 


wet  summer;  what,  therefore,  must   they  be 
The  M Tours"  of  Arthur  Young   (of  which  j  after  a  winter  ?    The  only  mending  it  receives 
the  first,  through  the  Southern    counties    of  is  the  tumbliug  in  some  loose  stones,  which 
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serves  110  other  purpose  but  jolting  a  carriage 
in  the  most  intolerable  manner.  These  are 
not  merely  opinions  but  facts;  for  I  actually 
passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen 
miles  of  execrable  memory."  From  returns 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1820,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  paved 
streets  and  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
Wales  two  years  previously  was  about  19,725 
miles,  and  that  of  other  public  highways  alxmt 
95,104  miles.  Ten  years  later,  the  turnpike 
roads  in  Scotland  amounted  to  3,666  miles.  Of 
Ireland,  no  account  is  known  to  exist.  The 
names  of  Telford  and  Macadam  are  associated 
with  improved  methods  of  roadmaking;  and  the 
name  of  the  latter  has  been  long  used  in  a  form 
to  denote  the  character  of  roads  made  of  stones 
broken  into  small  pieces  which  cobere  by  pres- 
sure. Macadam  was  a  Scotchman,  bom  in 
1756,  whose  youth  was  passed  in  America.  On 
bis  return,. he  was  appointed  manager  of  roads 
in  Ayrshire,  where  he  originated  and  successfully 
practised  his  system.  In  1819,  he  was  invited 
to  England  and  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  roads  in  the  Bristol  district,  and  in  1827, 
he  was  appointed  general  surveyor  of  metro- 
politan roads.  His  system  rapidly  became 
general  throughout  England,  and  was  introduced 
into  France  with  great  success.  Telford's  renown 
was  not  confined  to  road-making,  although  be 
rendered  vast  national  service  in  this  respect 
His  jrreat  skill  and  success  as  a  civil  engineer 
will  have  to  be  immediately  referred  to. 

In  1783,  the  celebrated  John  Palmer  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Pitt  an  exposition  of  a  scheme 
of  post-office  reform.  The  old  monopoly  had 
continued  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
system  had  become  more  and  more  corrupted. 
"Franks,"  signed  in  thousands  by  members  of 
Parliament  and  by  certain  officials,  were  openly 
sold  by  thoir  servants,  and  it  was  calculated 
that  if  the  usual  rates  were  paid  on  all  franked 
letters  an  additional  revenue  of  £170,000  would 
be  secured.  A  restriction  of  the  privilege  was 
made  in  1764,  and  the  postal  rates  were  increased 
in  the  following  year,  when  the  total  income 
was  £281,535.  Ten  years  later,  it  was  £420,101. 
In  his  memorial,  Palmer  described  the  inefficiency 
and  insecurity  of  the  existing  system,  and  he 
made  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions  for 
accelerating  the  mails  and  for  ensuring  the  safe 
transmission  and  the  punctual  delivery  of  the 
letter*.  Palmer's  scheme  was  approved,  and  he 
was  api>ointed  comptroller-general,  with  powers 
to  institute  the  needed  reforms;  and  the  result 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  wonderful  and 
almost  perfect  systom,  which  sub*eqnent  labourers 


have  so  successfully  developed.  In  1798,  the 
gross  revenue  was  £652,868,  and  the  net  pro- 
duce £317,086.  In  1801,  these  amounts  bad 
risen  to  £1,144,900  and  £755,299  respectively, 
being  nearly  four  tiuies  more  than  was  received 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  Palmer's  improve- 
ments in  1784. 

In  1758,  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  commenced 
forming  the  great  water-communication  which 
bears  his  name,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
Manchester  with  the  neighbouring  coalfields 
and  with  the  port  of  Liverpool;  and  which 
reflects  so  much  credit  upon  his  energy,  fore- 
sight, and  enterprise,  as  well  as  upou  the  orig- 
inality and  skill  of  his  engineer,  Brindley. 
The  success  of  that  undertaking  gave  rise 
to  others  of  a  similar  nature;  and  canals 
were  cut  and  rivers  made  navigable  in 
various  parts,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  of  canals, 
which  have  cost  twenty  millions,  and  which 
continue  to  be  used  for  the  transit  of  heavy 
goods  at  a  less  cost  than  the  railway. 

Numerous  Acts  were  passed  for  achieving 
great  works  of  practical  utility,  snch  as  roads, 
canals,  bridges,  harbours,  drainage,  and  enclo- 
sures. Engineers  like  Telford  and  the  elder 
Reniiic  projected  and  carried  out  some  of  thomosi 
bold  and  skilful  works  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion and  traffic.  Civil  engineering,  as  a  distinct 
profession,  may  be  said  to  have  originated,  iu 
Kugland,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Since  that  time,  the  improvements  in  the  steam- 
engine,  its  subsequent  application  to  the  rail- 
way syBtem,  and  its  use  in  navigation,  have 
given  a  great  impulse  to  commerce  and  civili- 
zation, which,  in  their  turn,  have  created  the 
necessity  for  the  numerous  and  magnificent 
engineering  works  of  modern  times;  such  as 
the  innumerable  railways,  roads,  and  canals 
that  intersect  this  and  foreign  countries;  the 
bridges,  water-works,  docks,  harbours,  and 
vessels  that  facilitate  commerce  and  increase 
comfort  and  prosperity.  Reference  will  have  to 
be  made  in  a  subsequent  chapter  to  the 
vellons  structures  reared  under  the  sup 
dence  of  the  great  engineers  of  the  last  genera- 
tion; bnt  two  names  call  for  special  remark  in 
this  place,  as  being  the  precursors  of  a  long 
and  illustrious  line.  John  Smeaton  was  born 
near  Leeds,  in  1724,  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year  had  closely  studied  and  ex- 
perimented on  mechanical  laws.  In  1755,  an 
event  occurred  which  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  the  very  summit  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  second  wooden  light-house  on  the 
Eddystone  rock  was  dtstroyed  by  fire.  The 
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speedy  re-erection  of  another  beacon  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  the  new  work  was 
intrusted  to  Smcaton.  The  new  light-house 
was  built  of  stone;  the  cutting  of  the  rock  for 
the  foundations  commenced  in  August,  1756, 
the  building  was  executed  between  June,  17.r>7 
and  October,  1759,  and  the  lantern  was  lighted 
on  the  sixteenth  of  the  latter  month.  This 
great  work,  the  greatest  of  its  kind  hitherto 
undertaken,  remains  to  this  day  a  stable  monu- 
ment of  Smcaton's  engineering  skill.  His 
other  chief  engineering  works  were  the  con- 
struction of  the  greater  part  of  Ilamsgato  har- 
bour; the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Calder;  the  erection  of  Spurn  I 
lighthouse  and  of  several  important  bridges  in 
Scotland;  with  an  immense  amount  of  mill- 
machinery.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
of  the  "Society  of  Civil  Kngineers,"  in  1771; 
and  after  Smcaton's  death,  the  Society 
published,  in  1797,  in  three  quarto  volumes, 
his  numerous  professional  reports,  which  were 
regarded  by  his  successors  "as  a  nunc  of  wealth 


for  the  Bound  principles  which  they  unfold,  and 
the  able  practice  they  exemplify." 

Thomas  Telford  was  a  native  of  Dumfries- 
shire, and  was  born  August  9,  1757.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  a  stonemason,  he 
removed  to  Loudon  and  obtained  employment 
under  Sir  William  Chambers  who  was  then 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  Somerset  House. 
Telford's  skill  and  industry  soon  led  to  his 
receiving  various  public  appointments  as  sur- 
veyor and  engineer.  His  reputation  was  greatly 
extended  by  the  successful  planning  ami  execu- 
tion Of   the  celebrated    Kllesmere    Canal,  to 


connect  the  Severn,  the  Dec,  and  the  Mersey: 
a  work  which  was  begun  m  1795,  and  which 
occupied  ten  years.  His  next  great  work  was 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  to  unite  the  chain  of 
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lakes  which  run  across  the  North  of  Scotland 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic.  This  was 
commenced  in  1803,  and  completed  in  1823. 
Ships  of  six  huudred  tons  burden,  fully  laden, 
can  pass  through  this  canal.  Telford  also 
constructed  more  thau  one  thousand  miles  of 
roads  in  the  Highlands,  and  erected  about 
twelve  hundred  bridges,  besides  churches, 
manses,  and .  harbours.  He  planned  and  super- 
intended the  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
including  the  erection  of  numerous  bridges, 
among  others,  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge, 
of  five  hundred  and  eighty  feet  span,  which  is 
still  justly  admired,  notwithstanding  that  more 
recent  structures  have  surpassed  it  for  bold 
design  and  skilful  execution.  To  particularize 
the  other  works  of  this  great  engineer  would  be 
impossible  within  present  limits.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  government  to  report  on 
public  engineering  schemes  and  works  of  im- 
portance and  was  also  consulted  by  foreign 
powers.  He  died  at  Westminster,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1834. 

The  wonderful  impetus  given  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  every 
branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  renders  it 
difficult  to  present  within  moderate  compass  a 
general  sketch  of  this  importaut  subject.  Numer- 
ous works  have  been  written  expressly  for  its 
elucidation,  such  as  those  by  Dr.  Ure,  Mr. 
Macculloch,  and  Mr.  Porter;  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  f..r  full  particulars.  Old,  tedious, 
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and  expensive  methods  of  production  were 
superseded,  and  marvellous  ingenuity,  patience, 
and  enterprise  were  displayed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  machinery.  The  wealth  of  the  country 
was  immensely  increased,  enabling  it  to  bear 
the  prolonged  and  heavy  chain  occasioned  by 
the  French  War.  Had  that  conflict  been 
averted,  the  material  prosperity  of  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been  much 


SIR  R.  ARKWRIOHT. 


larger,  for  no  equivalent  was  received  for  the 
immense  sums  paid  during  that  protracted 
strife  by  way  of  subsidies  to  continental 
nations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  first  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  cotton- 
manufactures  of  (treat  Britain.  In  1751,  the 
cotton  imported  weighed  2, '.176,010  lbs. :  in  1771, 
one  year  after  Arkwright's  loom  and  liar- 
greaves'  jenny,  it  had  increased  to  4,76-1, 589  fos. : 
and  in  1780,  the  year  after  the  invention  of 
Crompton's  mule  to  6,767,613  lbs.  In  1867,  it 
was  1,202,537,912  Dto. 

Inventive  genius  had  long  been  engaged  in 
attempting  to  devise  an  improvement  on  the 
domestic  spinning-wheel ,  which  could  spin 
only  one  thread  at  a  time,  and  that  of  an 
inferior  description;  and  the  practical  difficulties 
were  at  length  overcome,  mainly  by  the  genius 
aud  perseverance  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves, 
Crompton,  and  Cartwright.  Tin-  problem  which 
had  to  be  worked  out  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Ure: 
— "To  construct  a  machine  in  which  one 
member  should  supply  continuously  and  uni- 
formly porous  cords  of  parallel  filaments  in 
minute  portions;  a  second  member  should 
attenuate  these  cords  by  drawing  out  their  fila- 
ments alongside  of  each  other  by  an  impcrccpt- 


|  ible  gradation;  a  third  member  should  at  once 
twist  and  extend  these  attenuated  threads  im- 

]  remittingly  as  they  advance;  and  a  fourth 
should  wind  them  regularly  upon  bobbins 
exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  spun."  Ark- 
wright was  bom  at  Preston,  December  23, 
1732.  His  parents  were  poor;  their  children 
numerous;  and  his  early  education  was 
neglected.  In  1767,  ho  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  improvements  in  the  machinery  for 
cotton-spinning,  but  he  soon  bad  to  remove  to 
Nottingham  to  escape  the  popular  prejudice 
and  clamour.  There  he  met  with  a  few  capi- 
talists who  appreciated  his  plans  and  who 
assisted  him  with  money  to  develop  them. 
Thenceforth  his  course  was  very  successful,  but 
many  of  his  inventions  were  pirated  by  unscru- 
pulous persons,  aud  Arkwright  was  a  loser  to 
a  considerable  extent,  owing  to  technical  in- 
formalities in  the  specifications  of  his  patents, 
ami  to  the  uncertainty  and  delay  of  the  law. 
His  energy  and  good  sense  triumphed  over  all 
obstacles  and  opposition,  and  before  his  death, 
in  1792,  be  received  the  well-deserved  honour 
of  knighthood. 

The  name  of  .lames  Hargreaves  will  always  be 
associated  with  the  invention  of  the  carding- 
machine  and  of  the  spinning-jenny.  The  latter 
is  Baid  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  accident 
in  the  overturning  of  his  wheel,  which  he 
observed  continued  to  revolve  horizontally  while 
the  6pindle  revolved  vertically.  This  was  the 
germ  of  the  idea  of  placing  a  number  of 
upright  spindles  side  by  side,  so  as  to  spin 
many  threads  at  once.  The  amount  of  cotton 
which  he  thus  spun  awakened  the  suspicion 
and  jealousy  of  his  ignorant  neighbours,  who 
broke  into  his  house  and  destroyed  his  frame. 
He  removed  to  Nottingham,  in  176M,  and 
erected  a  spinning-mill.  As  was  the  case  with 
Arkwright,  his  inventions  were  pirated;  but, 
unlike  Arkwright,  he  never  realized  in  his 
lifetime  fame  or  fortune,  and  died  in  1778,  in 
moderate  circumstances,  although  not  in  actual 
poverty,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated.  The 
factory  in  which  he  was  a  partner  had  enabled 
him  to  live  in  comfort  and  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  Sixty  years  later,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  was 
bestowed  out  of  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  this  national  benefactor. 

xVnother  important  and  beautiful  machine 
was  invented  after  five  years'  study  and  expe- 
riment by  Samuel  Crompton,  called  a  "mule,"  or 
a  "mule-jenny,"  from  the  circ  umstance  of  its 
combining  the  principles  of  the  spinning-jenny 
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of  Hargreaves  and  the  water-frame  of  Arkwright's  rewarded  l»y  a  public  grant  of  ten  thousand 
patent.  Cronipton  devoted  much  time  to  his  in-  |  pounds  for  his  inventions. 

vention  and  endeavoured  to  work  it  in  secret;  i  Great  improvements  were  al60  made  in  other 
but  the  superior  quality  of  the  yarn  supplied  by  I  textile  manufactures,  6iich  as  linen,  cambric, 
him  attracted  attention,  and  having  no  means  lace,  stockings,  silk,  and  in  the  allied  industries 

of  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  calico-printing;  and 
with  these  the  science  of  chemistry  began  to  he 
more  studied  and  better  understood.  Themanu- 


to  secure  a  patent  he  was  at  length  compelled 
to  make  it  public;  under  the  promise  of  a 
liberal  subscription  from  the  trade,  which  was 


never  fulfilled.  Dr.  Ure  remarks  that  "the  |  facture  of  improved  blocks  for  ships'  rigging,  of 
mule  enabled  the  spinner  to  make  a  prodigious  clocks  and  chronometers,  of  zinc  and  steel,  of 
advance  in  the  fineness  a6  well  us  rapidity  of  locks,  arms,  and  guns,  and  of  numerous  other 

articles,  was  greatly  developed  by  new  mechanical 
appliances;  and  the  cheapening  of  the  supply 
produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
demand. 


his  work;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  the  muslin  manufacture,  destined  in 
so  short  a  time  to  render  Europe  the  successful 
competitor  of  the  hitherto  unrivalled  produc- 
tions of  Hindostan."  Cronipton  himself  reaped 
the  Binallest  benefit  from  his  invention,  while 
the  manufacturers  generally  realized  large  for- 


Thcsc  important  inventions  were  crowned  by 
the  application  of  steam-power.    In  bis  "Con- 


tunes  from  its  use.  After  hope  deferred  for  tury  of  Inventions,"  the  marquis  of  Worcester 
many  years,  five  thousand  pounds  were  voted   describes  a  steam  apparatus  by  which,  prior  to 

by  Parliament,  but  Crompton  died  poor  in  1827,   

at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

The  first  mule-jenny  contained  about  thirty 
spindles,  which,  instead  of  being  stationary,  as 
in  the  "jenny"  and  "throstle,"  were  placed  on 
a  carriage,  which  was  moved  outwards,  in 
order,  whilst  twisting,  to  increase  the  fineness 
of  the  thread,  and  inwards  again  to  wind  the 
yarn  on  the  spindles.  This  required  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  a  spinner  to  wheel  the  car- 
riage backwards  and  forwards;  but  subsequent 
improvements  have  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
what  is  called  the  "self-acting  mule,"  two  or 
three  of  which  only  require  the  assistance  of  a 
boy  or  girl,  to  piece  any  of  the  threads  which 
may  break  during  spinning.  Mules  of  this  con- 
struction are  made  with  ns  many  as  one  thou- 
sand or  two  thousand  spindles;  sometimes  more; 
and  with  the  self-actor,  as  now  improved,  a 
single  thread  has  been  produced  measuring 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles  in  length,  and 
yet  weighing  but  one  pound. 

The  mule  came  into  full  use  about  the  year 
1780.  There  was  no  longer  a  scarcity  of  yarn; 
the  fear  was  that  there  would  be  too  much,  for 
it  was  manifest  that  the  hand-loom  weavers  of 
that  time  could  not  use  the  greatly  increased 
supply  of  the  new  spinning  machinery.  The 
invention  of  the  power-loom,  in  1785 ,  by 
Dr.  Cartwright,  sot  aside  all  doubts  in  this 
respect.  Cartwright  was  a  clergyman,  whose 
attention  was  casually  turned  to  this  subject, 
and  his  various  improvements  in  later  years 
rendered,  the  power-loom  almost  perfect.  Its 


JAMES  WATT. 

1655,  he  raised  a  column  of  water  to  the  height 
of  eighty  feet.  In  1G'.)9,  Savery  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Society  a  working  model  of  a  steam 
pump  for  use  in  mines;  and  six  years  later, 
Thomas  Newcomen,  a  blacksmith,  carried  out 
the  principle  of  the  piston  in  his  atmospheric 
engine.  This  was  the  first  that  was  made 
practically  useful,  and  it  forms  the  transition  to 
the  modern  steam-engine  of  James  Watt.  This 
remarkable  man  was  born  at  Greenock,  Jan.  19, 
173C,  and  from  his  early  years  was  a  diligent 
student  of  science  and  devoted  to  experiments. 
About  the  year  1763,  he  commenced  those  in- 
vestigations which  ended  in  his  improvement  of 
introduction  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  a  |  the  steam-engine.  The  Newcomen  machine  was 
mill  fitted  up  with  five  hundred  of  these  looms  i  cumbrous,  and  required  so  much  fuel  that  the 
was   maliciously    burned.     In    1809,   he   was  !  expense  of  working  greatly  restricted  its 
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It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  steam-engine  at  i  popular  voice  has  awarded  him  the  name  of 
all.    It  was  worked  by  means  of  atmospheric  '  inventor  of  the  steam-engine.     About  the  year 


pressure;  steam  being  only  used  in  producing, 
by  its  condensation,  a  vacuum  in  a  cylinder, 
into  which  a  piston  was  then  lowered  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  steam  issuing  from  a 
boiler  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder  until  filled, 
when  the  supply  was  cut  off  by  a  self-acting 
cock;  and  then  the  steam  was  condensed  in  the 
cylinder  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water.  The 
water    so    preatly    cooled    the   cylinder  that 


1774,  Watt  became  connected  with  Boulton, 
and  removed  to  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  where 
he  perfected  his  inventions  and  superintended 
their  introduction  into  general  use.  Among  the 
later  improvements  for  which  he  obtained 
patents  were  the  sun  and  planet  motion,  the 
expansive  principle,  the  double  engine,  the 
parallel  motion,  and  the  smokeless  furnace;  of 
most  of  which  the  chief  purpose  was  to  make 


the  greater  part  of  the  steam  at  each  stroke  of !  steam-pressure  available  for  turning  machinery 
the  piston  was  wasted  in  heating  its  walls;  and,  I  in  mills.  The  accomplishment  of  this  was  of 
on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  injected  water  I  scarcely  inferior  importance  to  the  invention  of 
was  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  gave  off  I  the  steam-engine  itself.  The  first  contrivance 
steam,  which  resisted  the  descent  of  the  piston.  I  invented  by  Watt  for  this  purpose  was  lost  to 


Watt  found  that  about  fonr-fifths  of  the  steam 
and  fuel  were  wasted;  and  he  saw  that  to  make 
the  machine  work  economically,  two  conditions 
must  be  obtained — first,  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
must  constantly  be  of  the  same  temperature  as 
the  steam  which  came  in  contact  with  them; 


him  through  the  treachery  of  a  mechanic  who 
had  been  employed  in  making  the  model,  and 
who  sold  it  to  another  manufacturer  who  took 
out  a  patent  for  it  for  himself.  The  application 
to  the  steam-engine  of  the  governor  was  Watt's 
crowning  improvement.     Lord  Jeffrey  remarks 


and,  second,  the  injected  water  must  never  be  of  him  in  writing  of  the  steam-engine,—"  It  was 
heated  up  to  one  hundred  degrees,  the  boiling-  by  his  inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regulated 
point  in  vacuo.  He  now  experimented  upon  the  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
conducting  power  of  various  substances,  and  1  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and  its 
made  trial  of  a  cylinder  made  of  wood  steeped  power  so  increased  as  to  set  weight  and  solidity 
in  oil;  but  with  this  cylinder,  though  it  cooled  [  at  defiance.  By  his  admirable  contrivance,  it 
less  rapidly  than  a  metallic  one,  there  was  still  haa  become  a  thing  stupendous  ali!  e  for  its 
far  too  much  waste  of  steam.  At  length,  early  force  and  its  flexibility;  for  the  prodigious 
in  1765,  he  devised  the  expedient  which  solved  power  which  it  can  ex.  rt,  and  the  ease,  and 
all  his  difficulties, — the  separate  condenser;  nil  precision,  and  ductility  with  which  that  power 
air-exhausted  vessel,  into  which  the  steam  can  be  varied,  ami  distributed,  and  applied, 
should  be  admitted  from  the  cylinder  and  there  The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a 
condensed.    The  separate   condenser   at   once   pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it.    It  can 

engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  before  it;  draw  out  without  breaking  a 
thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of 
war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider 
muslin  and  forge  anchors;  cut  steel  into  ribands 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury  of 
the  winds  and  waves." 


prevented  the  loss  of  steam  in  the  cylinder 
which  had  arisen  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion, and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it 
cool,  so  as  to  prevent  the  undue  heating  of  the 
injection-water.  He  bad  now  obtained  a  per- 
fectly economical  engine  on  Newcomen's  prin- 
ciple, but  he  did  not  rest  content  with  this. 
He  resolved  to  make  steam  his  motive-|>ower. 
Closing  the  cylinder  at  both  top  and  bottom, 
and  connecting  by  a  rod  pa-*sinjr  through  a 
stuffing-box  the  piston  witli  the  beam,  to  which 
it  was  to  communicate  motion,  he  admitted  the 
steam  by  suitable  valves  alternately  above  and 
below  the  piston,  to  push  it  downwards  and 
upwards  in  turn;  and  this  done,  his  invention 
was  substantially  complete.  He  had  at  last 
made  a  real  steam-engine,  capable  of  being 
worked  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
of  fuel,  and  of  yielding  any  desired  amount  of 
power.  Comparing  his  invention  with  the 
atmospheric  engine  of  Newcomen,  it  must  be 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
Iron  Manufactures.  Minn.  Coal.  Birmingham. 
Sheffield.  Centres  of  Industry.  Pottery 
Wedgwood.  Value  of  Export!  and  Imports. 
Agriculture.  Prices.  Wages.  Bankruptcy. 
Pauperism.  Spirit  of  Discovery:  Captain 
Cook;  Bruce;  Mungo  Park.  Crime.  Punish- 
ment of  Death.  Sir  Samuel  Homilly.  John 
Howard.     Dr.  Edicard  Jenner  and  Vaccina- 


a.d.  17G0— 1800. 
iron-mannfacture     rapidly  developed 


The 


admitted  that  it  is  not  without  justice  that  the  i  under  new  and  improved  mechanical  appliances, 
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and  especially  with  the  introduction  of  steam- 
power,  ami  cast-iron  of  a  greatly  superior  kind 
was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  first 
iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale  was  the  one 
erected  in  1776,  over  the  Severn  at  Coal- 
brookdale.  This  consisted  of  a  single  arch  of 
one  hundred  feet  span,  composed  of  five  ribs; 
and  it  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  others, 
some  of  which  were  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. Before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
charcoal  process  of  making  iron  was  practically 
abandoned,  aud  in  1802,  the  number  of  blast- 
furnaces was  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with 
a  produce  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand tons.  The  name  of  Henry  Cort,  the  in- 
veutor  of  the  processes  of  puddling  and  rolling, 
is  deserving  of  honourable  mention  among 
manufacturers  who  sought  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  iron,  which  now  began  to  be  applied  to 
a  much  greater  number  and  variety  of  useful 
purposes.  In  1820,  the  amount  produced 
annually  was  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons, 
of  which  Wales  produced  three -eighths.  In 
1866,  it  had  increased  to  4,523,81(7  tone. 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  drainage  of 
mines  and  to  the  raising  of  their  produce  to  the 
surface,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  combined 
with  improved  methods  of  sinking  the  shafts,  of 
constructing  the  working  galleries,  and  of  provid- 
ing effectual  ventilation,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
this  important  branch  of  industry.  Repeated 
explosions  of  the  foul  gas  emitted  from  the 
seams  of  coal,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  ensued  to  life  and  property,  led  to  many 
attempts  being  made  to  provide  an  effectual 
screen  to  the  naked  light;  but  none  of  these 
proved  available  until  the  invention,  about  the 
year  1815,  of  the  6afety-lamps  with  which  the 
names  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  of  George 
Stephenson  are  inseparably  connected.  After 
much  investigation,  ami  unknown  to  each  other 
at  the  time,  they  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
simple  and  cheap  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a 
narrow  cylindrical  cage  of  wire-gauze,  which 
formed  a  complete  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
the  flame  while  it  offered  but  little  impediment 
to  the  light.  Since  that  time  various  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  original  con- 
trivance. 

The  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  London,  in 
1762,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  chaldrons; 
or  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  In  1785,  it  had  increased  to  six 
hundred  ami  seventy-five  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-five  chaldrons,  and  to  eight  hundred 
aud  fifty  thousand  as  the  average  of  the  five 


I  years  ending  with  1800.  In  1866,  the  total 
I  quantity  of  the  coal  raised  in  tho  Uuitcd  King- 
!  dom  was  101,630,514  tons. 

Birmingham  was  rapidly  attaining  to  that 
great  position  which  it  has  so  long  held  as  the 
centre  of  the  hardware  industry.  In  1762, 
Matthew  Boullon  commenced  his  great  works 
at  Soho,  near  to  that  town,  and  Young  describes 
the  building  as  consisting  of  "four  squares, 
with  shops,  warehouses,  &c,  for  one  thousand 
workmen,  who,  in  a  great  variety  of  branches, 
excel  in  their  different  departments,  not  only 
in  the  fabrication  of  buttons,  buckles,  boxes, 
trinkets,  &c,  in  gold,  silver,  and  a  variety  of 
compositions;  but  in  many  other  arts  long 
predominant  in  France,  which  lose  their  repu- 
tation on  a  comparison  with  the  product  of  this 
place."  Boswell  writes, — "  I  shall  never  forget 
Mr.  Bonlton's  expression  to  me  when  I  visited 
his  great  works  at  Soho;  'I  sell  here,  Sir,  what 
all  the  world  desires  to  have— Power.'  He  hod 
about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I  con- 
templated him  as  an  iron  chieftain,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe." 

When  Arthur  Young  visited  Sheffield,  in 
1770,  the  town  contained  about  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  hardware.  Of 
the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
production  of  cutlery,  the  grinders  are  stated 
to  have  made  the  greatest  earnings — from 
eighteen  shillings  to  twenty  shillings  per  week; 
owing  chiefly  to  the  danger  of  the  employment. 
The  grindstones,  which  were  of  great  dimen- 
sions, were  often  turned  by  water  wheels,  the 
velocity  being  increased  by  a  train  of  toothed 
wheels,  until  it  became  so  great  that  the  stones 
occasionally  flew  to  pieces,  killing  or  wounding 
the  men  near  them.  The  danger  was  somewhat 
diminished  by  a  contrivance  then  recently 
introduced,  by  which  the  fragments  were  pre- 
vented, in  such  a  case,  from  flying  off  except 
in  one  direction.  In  other  branches  the  work- 
men earned  from  one  shilling  and  six  pence  to 
two  shillings  a-day,  and  the  razor-polishers  as 
much  as  ten  shillings  and  six  pence.  A  few  years 
afterwards  the  following  enumeration  of  articles 
made  at  Sheffield  was  published,  in  which  it 
may  be  observed  that  saws  are  omitted,  pro- 
bably by  inadvertence: — "The  principal  manu- 
factures here  are  knives,  forks,  scissors,  razors, 
lancets,  phleams,  files,  edge-tools  for  carpenters, 
shears,  &c,  metal  and  horn-buttons;  and  of 
late  years  various  kinds  of  goods  have  been 
plated  with  silver,  such  as  knives,  buttons, 
buckles,  snuff-boxes,  tweezer-cases ,  toothpick- 
i,  saucepans,  coffee-pots,    enps,  tankards, 
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candlesticks,  &c,  &c,  &c.  There  is  likewise 
reason  to  believe  that  hero  was  first  made  siiuff- 
boxet,  candlesticks,  &c. ,  of  a  sort  of  coal 
called  kennel  or  channel  -  coal ,  formerly  got 
near  this  place."  The  "plating-work,"  which, 
with  "the  cutlery,  the  lead-works,  and  the  silk- 
mills,"  formed  the  great  branches  of  industry 
at  Sheffield,  employed,  according  to  Young, 
6ome  hundreds  of  hands,  including  many  girls, 
who  earned  from  four  shillings  and  six  pence  to 
nine  shillings  a-week,  while  some  men  earned 
sixty  pounds  a  year.  The  amount  of  plate 
manufactured  in  Sheffield  and  Birmingham' was 
so  considerable  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  in  1773,  appointing  wardens  ami  assay- 
masters  for  each  of  those  towns. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery,  though  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  useful  arts,  had  re- 
mained in  a  very  low  state  in  England.  The 
pottery  district  of  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the 
manufacture  from  time  immemorial,  appears  to 
have  produced  nothing  but  coarse  wares  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  even 
these  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  table-goods 
were  made  in  Staffordshire,  for  exportation  as 
well  as  for  home  use;  but  they  were  defective 
iu  the  glazing,  which  was  perforated  by  throw- 
ing salt  into  the  kiln,  that  being  the  only  pro- 
cess then  commonly  practised;  and  they  were 
also  made  rather  with  a  view  to  cheapness 
than  to  fine  quality  or  elegant  form.  Superior 
kinds  of  earthenware  and  porcelain,  for  the  use 
of  the  wealthy,  had  long  been  imported  from 
France  and  Holland;  and,  in  1760,  white  stone- 
ware far  surpassing  the  English  iu  form  and 
quality  began  to  be  imported  from  France  in 
considerable  quantities.    Such  was  the  state  of 


ornamental  works  of  great  beauty,  of  many 
different  colours  and  qualities.  Thus,  ho  made 
cameos,  medallions,  and  small  statues,  of  a  sub- 
stance so  hard  and  so  well  adapted  to  resist 
the  action  of  fire  and  acids,  that  they  bid  fair 
to  equal  bronzes,  or  any  other  works  of  art, 
in  durability.  Tho  collection  of  antique  rasefl 
brought  from  Italy  by  Sir  William  Hamilton 
opened  a  new  field  for  his  imitative  powers; 
and  he  discovered  tho  method  of  painting  on 
vases  without  tho  glossy  np|>caranee  of  ordinary 
painting  on  porcelain  and  earthenware;  an  art 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  Etruscans,  but 


JOSIAH  WEDUWOOD. 

wholly  lost  since  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  celebrated 
sculptor,  Flaxman ,  was  employed  to  furnish 
designs;  and  by  the  use  of  the  highest  art  and 
skill  which  could  be  procured,  Wedgwood  suc- 
ceeded  iu  raising  to  a  pitch  of  perfection  the 


the  manufacture  when  Josiah  Wedgwood  com-  manufacture  which    he  found  in  so   rude  and 

menced  that  course  of  improvement  by  which  imperfect  a  state;  ami  he  reaped  a  reward  in 

he  eventually  acquired  both  fame  and  fortune,  the  amassing  of  an  immense  fortune.    He  died 

In  1763,  he  produced  a  new  kind  of  cream-  in   17!).r>,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.     He  was  a 


coloured  ware,  surpassing  the  manufactures  of 
France  and  Holland  iu  texture  and  durability; 


man  of  considerable  culture;  interested  iu  all 
public  matters;  and  of  great  benevolence.  The 


better  able  to  bear  alternations  of  temperature,  I  prosperity  which  flowed  upon  him  through  life 


and  covered  with  a  brilliant  impenetrable  glazing. 
This  new  manufacture,  which,  from  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  was  commonly  called  Queen's 
Ware,  being  supplied  at  a  moderate  price, 
quickly  became  so  popular  as  to  supersede 
foreign  wares.  It  was  used  by  all  classes  of 
society  in  this  country;  and  was  even  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  those  countries  whoso 
productions  it  had  supplanted  in  England.  By 
seeking  for  and  combining  various  kinds  of 
clay,  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  colouring 
substances,  Wedgwood  wan  enabled  to  produce 


was  used  in  the  exercise  of  an  almost  princely 
liberality. 

In  1761,  the  official  value  of  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  to  all  parts  of  the  world  was 
£16,038, «)18,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  was 
£10,202,5 1 1.  These  sums,  however,  do  not 
represent  the  actual  value,  being  calculated  on 
an  obsolete  scale.  Not  until  I7!>8,  was  an  ac- 
count begun  to  be  taken  at  the  Custom  House 
of  the  real  value,  founded  on  declarations  of  the 
owners.    In  178!!,  the  year  after  tho  close  of  the 
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American  War,  the  exports  were  £14,681 ,49  i,  ] 
ami  the  imports  £13, 1  22  235.    In  1792,  they 
were  £24,905,200,  and  £19,659,8*8.    In  1867, 
they  were  £181,183,971,  and  £275,249,853.  I 

Agricnlturo  was  greatly  fostered;  and  im- 
proved methods  of  farming  were  introduced. 
Numerous  Inclosnre  Acts  were  passed  and  nearly  j 
five  million  acres  of  land  were  thus  brought 
under  cultivation  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  breeds  of  horses,  of  cattle,  ami  of  sheep 
were  also  improved.  Green  crops,  clover,  arti- 
ficial grasses,  turnips,  potatoes,  ami  other  roots 
were  substituted  for  fallows.  The  land  was 
subjected  to  a  greater  variety  and  a  better 
rotation  of  crops,  and  under  a  less  exhausting 
system  of  cultivation  there  was  a  greater  abund- 
ance of  manure,  so  that  a  higher  state  of  fer- 
tility was  maintained  than  was  possible  under  I 
the  ancient  practice  of  alternating  corn  crops 
and  fallows.  Methods  of  drainage  and  of  man- 
uring, which  had  been  long  practised  in  scat- 
tered districts  and  on  a  limited  scale,  were 
almost  universally  adopted,  and  improved  imple- 
ments wcro  dovised, — the  precursors  of  the 
modern  system  of  scientific  farming.  In  1750, 
the  "four-course  shift"  was  not  uncommon  in 
many  parts  of  Norfolk.  Under  this  system  of 
growing  in  rotation  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and 
grass,  one  half  of  the  laud  was  constantly  under 
corn-crops,  and  the  other '  under  cattle-crops. 
Large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  fattened 
on  the  turnips  and  clover.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  land  for  turnips,  it  was  well  cultivated 
and  weeded,  and  the  consumption  of  the  roots 
on  the  land  increased  the  yield  of  the  barley. 
The  four-course  shift  has  formed  the  basis  upon 
which  further  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  England. 
The  strong  soils  of  Suffolk  and  Essex  yield 
good  pasture,  and  about  a  century  ago  they 
were  mostly  devoted  to  dairy-farming.  The  i 
high  prices  of  corn,  however,  encouraged  the 
conversion  of  the  lands  into  arable  farms.  The 
course  followed  was  wheat,  fallow,  barley,  and 
clover.  Instead  of  fallow,  mnngold-wurzel  is 
now  largely  substituted,  which  enables  the 
«  farmers  to  feed  large  numbers  of  bullocks  in 
the  yards,  without  so  large  an  expenditure  in 
the  purchase  of  oil-cake  as  was  at  one  time 
thought  necessary. 

The  prices  of  wheat  greatly  fluctuated  with 
the  state  of  the  home  harvest,  with  the  relations 
between  England  and  foreign  countries,  and 
with  legislative  action.  In  1761,  the  average 
price  per  quarter  was  so  low  as  thirty  shillings 
aud  three  pence;  in  1731,  forty-seven  shillings 


and  two  pence;  in  1781,  forty-four  shillings  and 
eight  pence-,  in  1791,  for(y-sevcn  shillings  and  two 
pence;  in  1801,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  shillings 
and  eleven  pence;  and  in  1812,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  shillings  and  eight  pence.  There 
were,  however,  fluctuations  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  as  in  June,  1795,  when  the  price 
rose  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  shillings 
and  five  pence,  and  in  1797,  when  it  sunk  to 
fifty  shillings  and  two  pence;  but  the  lowest 
price  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  George  II I.'s 
reign  was  forty-one  shillings  and  nine  pence, 
in  1792.  In  1773,  a  new  Act  was  passed, 
admitting  foreign  wheat  at  a  nominal  duty  of 
six  pence,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  was  at  or  above  forty-eight  shillings  the 
quarter.  In  1791,  the  minimum  price  was 
raised  to  fifty-four  shillings,  and  to  sixty-six 
shillings  in  1804.  All  exportation  was  pro- 
hibited when  the  price  was  forty-four  shillings, 
but  under  that  sum  a  bounty  of  five  shillings 
could  be  claimed  by  the  exporter. 

Mr.  Porter  remarks,  in  his  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  that  "with  scarcely  any  exception, 
tho  revenue  drawn  in  the  form  of  rent,  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil,  has  been  at  least 
doubled  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  since 
1790.  In  the  county  of  Essex,  farms  could 
be  pointed  out  which  were  let  just  before  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution  at  less  than  ten 
shillings  per  acre,  and  which  rose  rapidly  during 
the  progress  of  that  contest,  until,  in  1812,  the 
rent  paid  for  them  was  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
shillings  per  acre.  This  advance  hns  not,  it  is 
true,  been  maintained  since  the  return  of  peace. 
In  1818,  the  rent  was  reduced  to  thirty-five 
Bindings,  and  at  the  present  time  [1851]  is  only 
twenty  shillings  per  acre,  which,  however,  is 
still  double  that  which  was  paid  in  1790." 
Since  this  paragraph  was  written,  there  has 
again  occurred  a  considerable  rise  in  farm  rents. 

When  Sir  John  Sinclair  began  his  vigorous 
improvements  in  Caithness,  in  the  year  1772, 
the  whole  district  presented  a  6cene  of  most 
discouraging  desolation.  "Scarce  any  farmer 
in  the  country,"  says  Pennant,  "owned  a  wheel- 
cart,  and  burdens  were  conveyed  on  the  backs 
of  women,  thirty  or  forty  of  whom  might  be 
seen  in  a  line,  carrying  heavy  wicker  'creels-' 
At  that  period  females  did  most  of  the  hard 
work;  driving  the  peats  or  rowing  the  boats; 
and  it  sometimes  occurred  that  if  a  man  lost 
a  horse  or  an  ox,  he  married  a  wife  as  the 
cheapest  plan  to  make  up  the  difference."  Of 
Northumberland  it  is  alleged  by  Warburton, 
who  was  Somerset  Herald  to  George  the  Second, 
and  who  published  his    "Vallum  Koiiianum" 
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in  1753,  that  "such  was  the  wild  ami  barren 
state  of  this  country,  even  at  the  time  I  made 
my  survey,  that  in  those  parts  now  called  the 
wastes,  and  heretofore  the  debateablc  grounds, 
I  have  frequently  discovered  the  vestiges  of 
towns  and  camps  that  scorned  never  to  have 
been  trod  upon  by  any  human  creuture  than 
myself  since  the  Romans  abandoned  them;  the 
traces  of  streets   and   the  foundations  of  the 


Bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  should  be 
issued  to  commissioners,  for  the  immediate 
assistance  of  persons  of  credit  on  due  security 
of  goods  to  doublo  the  value.  Tho  advances 
were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  pence 
half-penny  per  cent,  per  day,  and  were  to  bo 
issued  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £4,000. 

The  effect  was  immediately  to  restore  public 
confidence.    Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  ap- 


buildings  being  still  visible,  only  grown  over  1  plications  were  made  for  temporary  assistance 
with  grass."  The  prevalence  of  turnip  growing 
in  the  place  of  fallows,  which,  says  Mr.  Grey  of 
Dilston,  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
management  and  value  of  land,  took  place  in 
that  county  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
No  turnip  ever  grew  on  a  Northumbrian  field 
till  between  the  years  1760,  and  1770,  although 


to  the  amount  of  nearly  four  millions,  but  i 
of  these  were  withdrawn,  and  a  few  were 
rejected,  so  that  not  quite  two  millions  and  a 
quarter  were  actually  advanced;  the  whole  of 
which  was  subsequently  repaid,  with  interest 
amounting  to  thirteen  thousand  pounds;  being 
one-third  more  than  the  expenses  of  uiunage- 


they  had  been  sown  and  reared  in  gardens  for  meut. 


several  years  before. 
The  prices  of  all  the 


Another  commercial  panic*  occurred  in  1810, 
of  life  were  '  the  result  of  excessive  speculation  and  over- 


of  course  raised  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of  trading.  Several  great  firms  in  London,  Liver- 
corn.  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  pool,  Manchester,  and  other  towns,  failed  for 
Commerce,"  gives  an  account  of  the  contract   enormous  sums,  and  involved  numbers  of  smaller 


prices  of  various  articles  furnished  to  Greenwich 
Hospital  from  the  year  1729.  Allowing  for  the 
fact  that  these  wcro  contract  prices,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  afford  much  valuable  informa- 
tion:— 


merchants  and  tradesmen  in  utter  ruin.  No 
fewer  than  two  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  commissions  in  bankruptcy  were  taken 
out  during  the  year.  The  legislature  again 
interfered,  and  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing 
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In  November,  1792,  one  hundred  'and  five 
bankruptcies  were  announced  in  the  Gazette; 
being  more  than  double  the  average  of  the 
preceding  twenty  years.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  the  following  year  the  total  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four.  Some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  eminent  commercial  houses  in  London 
were  brought  down  during  this  time;  several  of 


temporary  loans  to  the  total  of  six  millions;  of 
which  sum#however,  only  one-third  was  actually 
advanced. 

One  inevitable  effect  of  the  great  rise  in  the 
prices  of  all  the  staples  of  life  was  to  increase 
the  nominal  wages  of  artisans  and  labourers, — 
doubling  the  rate  in  many  cases;  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  the   rise   was  commeu- 


thcni  for  amounts  exceeding  a  million  sterling;  1  surate  with  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living. 


and  no  fewer  than  seveuty-oue  out  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  country  bankers  stopped  pay- 
ment during  the  year  1793.    A  panic  ensued; 


The  debates  in  Parliament  and  the  newspapers 
and  correspondence  of  the  period  show  that 
there  was  a  large  and    continually  increasing 


and  commerce  was  threatened  with  stagnation,  I  amount   of  destitution  and   misery.  Sciolists 


when  Mr.  Pitt,  after  taking  counsel  with  some 
leading  city  merchants,  induced  the  House  of 
Commons  to  appoint  a  select  committee,  on 
whose  report  it  was  resolved  that  Exchequer 


propounded  their  vain  remedies;  musty  Statutes 
against  forestalled  and  regrators  were  revived; 
futile  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  minimum 
scale  of  wages;  the  starving  population  in  their 
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ignorance  clamoured  against  machinery  and 
large  farmers*  bread  riots  became  frequent; 
cases  of  arson  constantly  came  up  at  the 
assizes;  and  the  poor-rates  increased  every 
quarter,  while  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of 
these  who  had  to  pay  them  decreased.  From 
roluriis  made  upon  oath  by  the  overseers  of  tin- 
poor,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  passed  iu  1770, 
it  appears  that  iu  that  year  the  total  amount 
raised  it,  Knglaud  und  Wales  was  £1,720,816. 
Like  returns  in  1785,  showed  an  increase  to 
£2,184,904,  to  a  little  over  four  millions  in 
1801,  and  to  £7,380,256  in  1820.  In  other 
words,  while  the  population  had  about  doubled, 
the  amount  of  the  poor-rates  had  more  than 
quadrupled,  and  the  increase  of  pauperism  had 
greatly  exceeded  the  increase  iu  the  national 
wealth.  The  old  law  of  settlement  and  removal 
was  entailing  its  own  curse,  ami  landowner?, 
were  doing  their  utmost  by  pulling  down  cot- 
tages to  drive  the  labouring  poor  into  adjoining 
parishes,  so  as  to  lessen  their  own  share  of  the 
rates.  Adam  Smith  loudly  and  earnestly 
denounced  this  law,  as  being  alike  impolitic 
and  unjust;  but  the  landed  interest  was  too 
stroug  and  too  much  interested  in  its  mainten- 
ance lo  yield  In  any  abstract  considerations  of 
right  or  justice.  The  entire  question  of  pauper 
legislation  was  staved  off  until  the  evil  became 
so  great  and  threatcuing  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  to  admit  of  no 
further  delay.  Only,  in  1795,  that  portion  of 
the  Act  of  1002,  was  repealed  which  authorized 
justices  to  order  the  removal  of  persons  likely 
to  become  chargeable  to  parishes.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  in  future  none  such  should  be 
removed  until  they  had  become  actually  so 
chargeable. 

The  primary  use  made  of  the  newly-diseovered 
continent  of  Australia  (or  New  Holland,  as  it 
was  at  first  designated  )  wns  for  the  purposes  of 
a  convict  settlement.  For  many  years  the  scum 
of  the  felon  population  had  been  shipped  to  the 
American  plantations,  but  that  being  no  longer 
possible,  another  place  of  transportation  became 
essential.  In  August,  1708,  Captain  Jnmes 
Cook  had  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  "  En- 
deavour," a  small  vessel  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy  tons,  commissioned  to  explore  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  to  endeavour  to  extend  the 
discoveries  which  had  already  been  made.  His 
voyage  occupied  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  made  several  important  discoveries  of  large 
groups  of  islands  hitherto  unknown,  and  partly 
explored  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  In  1772, 
he  again  set  forth,  and  among  other  results 


of  this  second  voyage  were  the  determination 
of  the  form  of  the  great  southern  continent,  and 
tho  splendid  collection  of  botanical  specimens  by- 
Sir  Joseph  Hanks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who  accom- 
panied him.  Iu  177C,  he  sailed  northwards,  to 
ascertain  whether  an  easy  and  safe  communica- 
tion existed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  he  concluded  that  none  such 
existed.  During  this-  la>t  great  voyage,  he  dis- 
covered the  Hawaii  group  of  islauds    iu  tho 


CAPTAIN  COOK. 

Pacific,  and  on  one  of  these  he  lost  his  life  in 
an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives.  New 
Holland  had  previously  been  known  both  to  the 
Dutch  and  to  the  Spaniards,  but  neither  had 
thought  it  worthy  of  occupation  or  had  pene- 
trated within  the  coast  line.  In  1787,  a  tleet 
of  thirteen  vessels,  having  on  board  nearly  eight 
hundred  convicts  and  two  hundred  soldiers, 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  the  eastern  shore 
of  New  South  Wales,  where  the  settlement  of 
Botany  Boy  was  founded.  This  spot  was  after- 
wards abandoned  for  the  magnificent  harbour  of 
Tort  Jackson,  subsequently  renowned  as  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  the  capital  of  the 
colony.  For  years,  the  refuse  population  of 
Britain  were  deported  to  Australia,  until  the 
free  colonists  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
abomination,  and  modern  legislators  have  had 
to  devise  other  means  of  solving  the  difliculty. 

While  Cook  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries  by 
sea,  an  adventurous  and  intrepid  Scot,  James 
Bruce,  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  daring  enter- 
prise, was  penetrating  the  unknown  regions  of 
Abyssinia  and  was  seeking  to  determine  the 
ancient  problem  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
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On  his  return,  his  narrative  wati  ridiculed  as 
fabulous  by  men  who  had  been  quietly  taking 
their  ease;  but  later  travellers  have  abundantly 
confirmed  his  statements,   and   the    name  of 


ones,  on  the  average,  continued  to  be  dis- 
covered annually,  so  that  the  criminal  code  of 
Kngland,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
rural  gentry  and  the  wealthy  traders,  seemed 


James  Bruce  is  now  respected  as  one  of  the  |  written  in  blood,  and  owed  its  mitigation  only 
most  veracious  as  well  as   intrepid   explorers  |  to  executive  clemency. 


which  Britain  has  produced.  At  a  somewhat 
later  period,  in  1795,  another  Scotchman, 
Mungo  Park,  set  forth  to  explore  the  course 


More  than  Bix  hundred  offences  were  adjudged 
to  be  capital;  but  the  letter  of  the  law  was 
continually  strained  in  order  to  evade  its  ter- 


of  the  Niger  and  to  procure  information  about !  rors.  Prosecutors  often  declined  to  press  a 
the  great  ceutral  city  of  Timbuctoo,  ut  that 1  charge;  witnesses  kept  back  inculpatory  evidence; 


time  known  only  by  name.  After  experiencing 
great  difficulties,  privation,  and  suffering,  he 
was  compelled  to  return,  but  he  again  made 
an  attempt  in  1806,  and  was  never  more  seen. 
Many  years  afterwards  it  was  discovered  that 


jurymen  sometimes  refused  to  convict;  and 
even  judges  were  known  to  si  rain  u  point  in 
the  prisoner's  favour.  In  the-  ease,  c.  g.,  of 
theft  within  u  dwelling  house,  death  was  de- 
nounced when  the  value  of  the  property  stolen 


he  had    beeu   drowned    in    the    Niger,    near   exceeded  forty  shillings;   but  it  became  usual 


Bou6sa,  while  attempting  to  escape  from  un- 
friendly natives. 

The  progress  of  crime  was  nearly  three  times 


for  compassionate  juries  to  return  the  value  as 
being  below  that  sum,  even  where  the  value  was 
notoriously    greater.     The    result    was  that 


as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  population,  owing,    hundreds  of  persons  were  annually  charged  with 


partly,  to  the  disbanding  of  successive  armies, 
and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  want.  Highway 
robberies  continued  with  alarming  frequency  on 
the  leading  thoroughfares.  Schools  for  train- 
ing thieves  weye  known  to  exist  in  the  metro- 
polis and  in  large  provincial  towns.  There  was 
no  efficient  protection  for  life  or  property,  and 
no  system  for  the  suppression  of  crime  other 
than  the  short  and  sharp  method  of  hanging 
out  of  hand  as  many  offenders  as  possible, 
vhen  they  were  so  clumsy  as  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  caught. 

The  criminal  law  of  the  period  betrays,  in  its 
^discriminating  rigour,  the  spirit  of  a  bar- 
barous age.  Even  Blackstone,  so  staunch  on 
most  occasions  in  supporting  the  system  which 
he  found,  inveighs  against  "these  outrageous 
penalties,"  as  he  most  truly  terms  them. 
Who  would  believe,  he  says,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  could  be  made  a  capital 
crime  to  break  down  the  mound  of  a  fish-pond, 
or  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard? 
Who  would  believe,  that  till  the  hour  when  he 


petty  offences,  but  escaped  the  capital  sentence 
provided  by  the  Statute-law;  and  many  of 
these,  after  contracting  the  foul  contagion  of 
the  prison,  were  let  loose  upon  society  as  de- 
praved criminals,  without  any  fear  for  the  uncer- 
tain penalties  of  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  merciful  consideration 
both  of  judges  and  of  juries,  the  forfeiture  of 
life  for  lesser  crimes  was  very  frequent.  The 
London  executions  took  place  for  the  most  part 
at  Tyburn  Gallows,  which  stood  upon  the  pre- 
sent 6ite  of  Connaught  Place.  It  had  been  so 
used  ever  since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
but  in  1783,  an  order  was  made  that  executions 
should  henceforth  take  place  in  front  of  New- 
gate prison.  There  was  hanged,  in  1760,  the 
more  than  half  insane  carl  Ferrers,  for  the 
murder  of  his  steward;  and  there,  in  1777,  the 
unhappy  Dr.  Dudd,  an  eminent  preacher,  who, 
in  an  evil  hour  yielding  to  temptation,  had 
forged  a  bond  in  the  name  of  his  pupil,  the 
young  earl  of  Chesterfield,  hoping  that  he  might 
be  able  to  repay  its  amount.    On  such  occa- 


wrote,  it  continued  a  felony  without  benefit  of  sions  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  strange  kind 

of  merriment  blended  with  the  horror.  Thus, 
the  hangman's  noose  was  designated  as  "a 
Tyburn  tippet."  and  the  hangman  himself, 
whatever  his  name  might  be,  was  always  called 
"Jack  Ketch,"  from  the  name  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  days  of  James  the  Second.  Jests 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  uttered  by  the 
criminals  at  the  point  of  execution,  and  others 
still  less  pardonable  proceeded  from  by-stauders. 
Moreover,   some  men   of   fashion,  as  George 


clergy  to  be  seen  for  one  month  in  the  com- 
pany of  gypsies, — "of  persons  who  call  them- 
selves or  are  called  Egyptians?"  Besides  the 
graver  crimes  of  murder,  rape,  coining,  forgery, 
arson,  burglary,  highway-robbery,  and  other 
offences,  the  following,  inter  alia,  were,  accord- 
ing to  law,  punishable  with  death: — horse  and 
sheep  stealing,  returning  from  transportation, 
larceny  on  board  ship,  shoplifting,  and  many 
petty  offences.  During  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second,  sixty-three  new  capital  offences  had  i  Sclwyn,  had  a  morbid  pleasure  in  witnessing 
been  added  to  the  criminal  laws,  and  five  new    these  scenes.    Whenever   Selwyn    could  not 


in, 
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attend  an  execution,  lie  desired  to  receive  n  ( duties  thoroughly. 
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minute  account  of  it  from  one  of  the  eye-wit- 
nesses. On  other  occasions  also,  as  was  well 
known  to  his  friends,  he  took  a  strange  delight 
in  gazing  upon  corpses.  The  first  Lord  Holland, 


Compassion  for  the  poor 
and  afflicted  had  always  distinguished  him,  and 
he  needed  no  incentive  other  than  his  own 
benevolent  and  humane  disposition  to  prompt 
him  to  commence  a  much-needed  improvement 


when  upon  the  death-bed,  is  reported  to  have  I  in  the  condition  of  the  county  gaols.     He  was 
said  to  his  servant : —  Next  time  Mr.  Selwyn  i  speedily  aroused  by  the  flagrant   injustice  of 
calls,  by  all  means  show  him  up.   If  I  am  alive,   dragging  back  to  gaol  acquitted  prisoners,  for 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  if  I  am  dead, 
be  will  be  glad  to  see  me!" 

Efforts  were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  wise 
statesmen  and  social  economists  to  put  an  end 
to  this  state  of  things;  and  foremost  among 
those  who  sought  to  effect  a  change  by  legis- 
lative action  stands  the  amiable  and  accom- 
plished Sir  Samuel  Hotnilly.  After  vacating  tin- 
office  of  solicitor-general,  in  1807,  he  devoted 
himself  (o  ameliorate  the  severity  of  the  criminal 
law,  ami  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  various  cases  of  theft.  H< 
also  published  ■  pamphlet,  "On  the  Criminal 
Law  as  it  relates  to  Capital  Punishment."  II 
Hills  were,  Session  after  Session,  opposed  by 
the  government  of  the  day,  by  some  of  the 
judges,  and  by  many  of  the  bishops,  as  dangerous 
innovations;  but  he,  nevertheless,  persevered, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  protesting  against 
the  severity  and  frequency  of  capital  punish- 
ments. The  measures  he  proposed  for  mitigat- 
ing the  severity  of  the  criminal  law  were,  for  the  payment  of  fees,  and  he  applied  to  the  justices 
most  part  t  arried  by  others;  but  he  framed  an  Act  to  pay  the  gaoler  by  salary  instead  of  by  fees, 
for  rendering  the  punishment  of  high  treason  so  as  U>  put  au  end  to  this  iniquitous  procc- 
less  barbarous,  and  another  for  taking  away  dure.  The  justices  wanted  a  precedent  for 
corruption  of  blood  as  a  consequence  of  attainder   eharging  the  county  with  the  expense,  where- 
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of  felony.  He  took  au  active  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  ami  in  opposing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  spy  system, 
and  the  despotic  acts  of  (he  government;  which 
have  yet  to  be  described.  In  1818,  he  was 
spontaneously  chosen  by  the  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  representative.  The  death  of 
his  wifo,  following  upon  prolonged  mental 
exertion,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  three  days 
afterwards,  on  November  2,  1818,  he  died  by 
his  own  hand. 

The  state  of  the  prisons  in  the  time  of  Defoe 
and  in  that  of  Hogarth  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Cruelty  ami  peculation,  though  checked 


upon  Howard  says, — "I  rode  into  several 
neighbouring  counties  in  search  of  a  precedent, 
but  I  soon  learned  that  the  same  injustice  was 
practised  in  them;  and  looking  into  the  prisons, 
I  beheld  scenes  of  calamity  which  I  grew  daily 
more  and  more  anxious  to  alleviate."  The  work 
thus  begun  was  never  afterwards  allowed  to 
cea6c.  Howard  extended  his  tours  of  inspectiou 
over  the  whole  of  England  and  at  length  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  What  he  found, 
is  recorded  in  his  great  work  "On  Prisons." 
What  he  did,  is  inscribed  on  the  imperishable 
roll  of  fame.  He  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House    of    Commons,    and    was  publicly 


for  a  brief  space,  were  not  extirpated.    John    thanked  by  the  Speaker  for  his  humanity  and 


Howard,  "the  philanthropist,"  a  gentleman  of 
private  station  and  of  retiring  habits,  chanced 
to  be  nominated  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Bedford,  in  177.'$.    Though  the  office  was  un- 


zeal.  This  was  in  1774;  and  in  consequence 
of  his  information  and  efforts  two  Dills  were 
introduced  and  passed,  the  one,  abolishing  fees 
to  gaolers  ami  assigning  them  a  fixed  re- 
sought  and  was  at  variance  with  his  general  |  munerntion  out  of  the  county-rate,  the  other, 
disposition  and  manners,  and  though,  as  a  authorizing  and  requiring  justices  to  inspect 
Dissenter,  he  was  liable  to  the  severe  penalties  j  the  prisons,  to  make  sanitary  rules,  and  to  see 
of  ihe  Test  Act,  ho  resolved  to  discharge  its   that    proper    care    was    taken    of  criminals 
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Howard  undertook,  again  at  his  own  private 
charge,  a  second  extended  journey  throughout 
England ,  to  6ce  that  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  were  complied  with,  and  he  included  visits 
to  nil  the  bridewells,  in  addition  to  the  county 
prisons.  A  summary  of  his  observations  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Ilepworth  Dixon's  admirable 
memoir.  The  philanthropist  continued  his 
vigilant  and  self-denying   inspection,   and,  in 

1789,  he  set  forth  on  an  extended  tour  in  the 
North  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  on  Jan.  20, 

1790,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-five,  he  terminated 
bis  work  only  with  his  life;  for  he  died  at 
Cherson,  in  Russian  Tartnry,  of  a  malignant 
fever,  caught  in  his  benevolent  ministrations, 
and  was  interred  there  in  a  spot  chosen  by 
himself.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  in- 
terred quietly  and  to  have  a  eun-dial  placed 
above  bis  grave;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
provided  a  public  funeral  for  the  good  stranger, 
and  a  small  pyramid  marks  a  spot  to  which 
travellers  are  still  directed  as  to  one  of  the 
shrines  sacred  to  human  memory.  In  England, 
the  news  of  his  death  created  universal  regret; 
but  over  and  above  the  pompous  and  formal 
expressions  given  to  this,  and  the  stately  monu- 
ment in  St.  Paul's  from  the  chisel  of  Bacon, 
is  the  memory  of  the  unostentatious  philan- 
thropy which  actuated  his  life,  and  the  comfort 
which  he  brought  to  "such  as  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  being  bound 
with  affliction  and  iron." 


Another 
nation  only 


incalculable 
but  to  the 


benefit,    not    to  the 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Royal  Academy:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ben- 
jamin Went.  Painters;  Sculptors;  and  En- 
gravers. Music  and  (he  Drama.  Sheridan: 
Garrick.  Shakespeare  Revival.  The  Ireland 
Forgeries.  Literature:  l>r.  Johnson,  Sterne. 
Burke,  (ioldsmith.  Minor  Poets.  Revival  of 
Poetn/:  Cowper.  Burns.  Gibbon's  "Decline  and 
Fall."  Paley.  Blaclcstone.  Adam  Smith. 
Other  Writers  and  Scientific  Men.  Netcspajws 
and  Magttxines.  Social  Development.  State  of 
Education.  Sunday  Schools.  Hannah  More: 
Robert  Raiies. 

a.v.  17G0  — 1800. 
Tho  year  17f>*,  is  remarkable  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  Reynolds 
was  unanimously  chosen  the  first  president,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  Majesty,  who 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  the  academy 
both  by  his  influence  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
privy  purse,  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
kuighthood.  The  commencement  of  tho  reign 
of  George  III.  found  Roynolds  in  the  possession 
of  a  high  reputation,  and  be  lived  to  effect  a 
total  revolution  in  the  art  of  painting  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  regarded  as  the  hea  1  of  the  modern 
school  of  painters.  There  was  great  need  for  a 
restoration  of  naturalness  and  simplicity.  West's 
picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  was  condemned 
at  the  time  because  it  was  not  treated  classically. 
It  had  been  thought  essential  to  the  dignity  of 
historical  painting  that  the  characters  should  be 
represented  in  Greek  or  Roman  costume.  The 
lovers  of  old  art  "complained  of  the  introduction 


race  generally,    was  j  of  boots,  buttons,  and  blunderbusses,  and  cried 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner's  great  discovery  of  vaccina-  I  out  for  naked  warriors  with    bows,  bucklers, 


tion,  which  dates  from  the  year  1790.  The 
fearful  scourge  of  small-pox  bad  continued  its 
ravages,  unchecked  by  the  practice  of  inocula- 
tion; no  fewer  than  thirty-five  thousand  deaths 
occurring  annually  in  England  from  this  dis- 
ease. Jenner's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  contagion  was  escaped  by  workers  in 
dairies  who  were  infected  with  matter  from 
sores  on  the  udder  of  the  cow,  and  after  much 
reflection  and  careful  experiment  he  brought  his 
discovery  to  a  practical  form.  It  was  soon 
generally  adopted  by  the  leading  European 
States  and  in  America. 


and  battering-rams."  Even  Reynolds,  forgetting 
how  many  prejudices  he  had  himself  overturned, 
was  startled  at  the  innovation,  and  nrgod  tho 
painter,  in  deference  to  tho  public  taste,  to 
adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity,  as  more  be- 
coming the  greatness  of  the  subject  than  the 
modern  garb  of  Europe  On  the  stage,  matters 
were  reversed.  Garrick  dressed  as  Hamlet,  in 
a  court  suit  of  black, — coat,  waistcoat,  knee- 
breeches,  short  wig  with  queue  aud  bag,  buckles 
in  tho  shoes,  and  ruffles  at  tho  wrists.  His 
Macbeth  was  a  modern  Scottish  serjeant-major, 
and  his  Romeo  a  beau  in  a  new  birthday  em- 
broidery. The  ladies  were  as  careless  of  ana- 
chronisms, dressing  for  Lady  Macbeth,  for  Larn, 
or  for  Cleopatra  in  court  skirts  over  huge  hoops, 
and  trains  tucked  up  to  the  waist,  with  powdered 
hair  surmounted  by  a  forest  of  feathers. 

Besides  Reynold*  and  West,  the  ago  boasted 
among  painters  of  Barry,  Gainsborough,  Wilson, 
Opie,    Fuscli,   Northcote,   Westall,  Stojhard, 
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and  Paul  Sandby  ("the  father  of  water-eolonr 
pointing.")  Among  sculptor*  wore  Ranks, 
Bacon,  Nollekens,  and  Flaxman,  ami  among 
engravers,  Woollet,  Strange,  Bewick  (who  may 
be  said  to  have  revived  the  art  of  wood-cngiav- 


ain  .TosnrtA  hf.ynoi.dk. 

ing),  William  .Sharjie,  James  Heath,  Samuel 
MMdiman,  and  William  Blake. 

In  1776,  the  "Concert*  of  Ancient  Music" 
were  established,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  performing  the  "solid  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  the  old  masters."  These  concerts 
did  much  to  revive  and  purify  the  popular  taste, 
and  out  of  them  sprang  the  famous  "Com- 
memoration of  Handel,"  in  1784,  being  the 
centenary  of  his  birth,  when  five  grand  perform- 
ances were  given  in  Westminster  Abbey  before 
the  king  and  royal  family  and  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished audience.  The  profits,  amounting  to 
£7,000,  were  divided  between  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians  and  the  Westminster  Hospital. 
Similar  performances  took  place  annually  until 
the  year  1791,  after  which  time  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  political  excite- 
ment that  prevailed  led  to  their  discontinuance.  ' 
They  have,  however,  been  revived  of  late  years 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Sydenham,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and 
with  greater  skill  and  splendour  than  were 
available  in  former  days. 

The   most    brilliant   contributions   made  to 
dramatic   literature   during   this   period  were 
Sheridan's  celebrated  comedies  of  "the  Rivals,"  I 
brought  out  in  177f>,  when  the  author  was  only  ! 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year;  "The  Duenna,"  which  ' 
followed  in  the  same  year;  and  the  "School  for 
S. -undid,"  in  1 777,  which  crowned  his  reputation. 


Sheridan's  wit  is  as  polished  as  Congreve's,  and 
it.-.  Hashes,  if  not  quite  60  quick  and  dazzling, 
have  a  softer  and  more  liquid  light.  He  may 
be  said  to  stand  between  the  highly  artificial 
point  and  concentration  of  Congreve  and  the 
ease  and  gaiety  of  Farquhar.  Sheridan  pro- 
duced all  his  other  dramatic  pieces,  such  as 
"The  Trip  to  Scarborough,"  and  "The  Critic," 
before  1780;  although  he  lived  for  thirty-six 
years  after  that  date.  His  wit  and  6prightliness 
coruscated  in  society  as  brilliantly  as  in  his 
comedies,  and  his  company  was  eagerly  sought 
after.  With  Charles  James  Fox  and  his  royster- 
1  ing  companions  Sheridan  was  a  great  favourite, 
!  and  through  Fox's  influence  he  waB  returned  to 
Parliament  in  1780,  for  the  borough  of  Stafford. 
In  his  politics,  he  faithfully  followed  Fox,  and 
the  Whig  party  from  time  to  time  had  good 
service  from  their  brilliant  recruit  He  never 
failed  to  amuse  the  House,  and  when  stirred  by 
the  trumpet-call  of  a  great  occasion,  he  was 
capable  of  rising  to  heights  of  noble  eloquence, 
as  in  his  famous  speech,  urging  the  impeach- 
ment of  Warren  Hastings. 

David  Garriek  (1716—1779),  ranks  as  the 
greatest  of  English  actors,  for  the  universality 
of  his  genius  and  for  his  naturalness  on  the 
stage,  which  he  had  the  boldness  to  rescue  from 
its  old  meaningless  traditions  and  formalities. 


RICUARP  niMNSLEV  HHER1DAS. 


His  own  dramatic  contributions  were  poor,  and 
the  only  one  which  still  survives  among  those 
attributed  to  him,  the  farce  of  "High  Life 
Beta*  Stairs'"   is   now  proved  to  have  been 
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by  the  Rev.  James  Townley  and  Dr. 
Hoadly.  Oilman  is  better  known  »8  a  dramatic 
author  and  theatrical  manager,  and  he  repro- 
duced a  number  of  pieces  which  had  a  great 
ma  in  their  day. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  period,  the 
managers  of  the  two  principal  theatres  con- 
tinued to  exert  themselves  in  making  Shakespeare 
popular  on  the  stage,  and  for  some  time  with 
success,  (iarrick  had  done  most  of  any  to  bring 
the  bard  into  fashion,  and  the  Stratford  Jubilee, 
in  1769,  had  raised  an  absolute  mania.  This 
new  fashion  had  also  exhibited  itself  in  the 
extensive  study  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  and 
in  the  extraordinary  number  of  new  editors 
that  succeeded  each  other;  chief  among  whom 
were  Johnson,  Steevens,  Capel,  Hanmcr,  Read, 
and  Malone.  Annotator  followed  annotator,  and 
the  text  of  the  poet  seemed  in  danger  of  being 
torn  to  pieces  amid  the  disputes  of  his  admirers. 
This  rage  brought  into  existence  the  notorious 
forgeries  by  William  Henry  Ireland.  The 
history  of  the  pretended  discovery  of  these 
papers  was  in  substance  similar  to  the  story 
fabricated  by  Cbatterton  for  his  Rowley  Papers. 
A  few  documents  were  first  produced,  as  having 
been  found  among  old  family  deeds,  and  the 
success  of  these  led  to  the  production  of  others. 
These  the  inventor  first  showed  to  his  father, 
Samuel  Ireland,  so  well  known  by  his  illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth  and  other  works,  and  by  him 
they  were  oommunicated  to  others,  and  a  number 
of  men  of  high  literary  character,  such  as  Dr. 
Parr,  Dr.  Warton  (who  had  previously  believed 
in  the  Rowley  Papers),  Boswell,  Erskinc,  ami 
others,  declared  their  full  belief  in  their  authen- 
ticity. In  1796,  a  substantial  folio  was  published, 
containing  miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instru- 
ment*, under  the  hand  and  seal  of  William 
Shakespeare,  with  the  tragedy  of  "  Lear "  and  a 
fragment  of  41  Hamlet,"  from  the  original  manu- 
script. This  work  caused  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sensation,  and  scarcely  anything  else  was 
talked  of,  not  only  in  the  literary  world,  but 
among  society  in  general.  But  Malone,  Steevens, 
and  others,  who  were  more  critically  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  poet,  at  once  pro- 
nounced all  these  documents  to  be  forgeries, 
and  Malone  published  a  volume,  addressed  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  exposing  the  fraud.  Before 
this  ex()08ure  came  out,  young  Ireland  had  pro- 
ceeded  another  step  in  the  plot,  for  he  produced 
a  play  entitled  "Vortigern,"  as  an  unknown 
work  of  Shakespeare,  found  among  the  same 
papers,  and  he  took  it  to  Sheridan  for  repre- 
sentation at  Drury  Lane.  Sheridan  made  no 
pretensions  to  antiquarian  knowledge;    he  ex- 


pressed some  surprise  at  the  mediocrity  of  many 
parts  of  the  play,  but  he  said  that  it  was  evi- 
dently an  ancient  manuscript,  and  he  thought 
that  the  public  excitement  on  the  subject  mi^ht 
justify  his  bringing  it  forward  at  Drury  Lane. 
The  night  for  the  representation  of  "Vortigern" 
was  fixed,  and  the  play  was  sup)>orted  by  all  the 
talent  of  John  and  Charles  Kemble,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  Powell,  and  the  other  best  actors  of  the 
company,  before  a  crowded  house.  But  the 
piece  was  self-condemned,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  performance  was  carried 
through.  This  sealed  the  fate  of  the  pretended 
Shakespeare  manuscripts.  Those  who  bad  stood 
forward  in  their  defence  became  objects  of 
ridicule  for  their  easy  credulity,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  Ireland  himself,  with  match- 
less effrontery,  published  a  full  confession  of 
the  forgery  and  joined  in  the  ridicule  cast 
upon  his  dupes. 

The  popularity  of  Shakespeare  had,  in  an- 
other quarter,  acted  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  produced  an  influence  upon  native  art  which, 
whatever  the  jealousy  of  that  age  may  have 
said,  must  ever  render  the  name  of  Alderman 
Buydell  an  object  of  grateful  remembrance  to 
posterity.  He  had  come  to  London  at  a  time 
when  engraving  was  at  so  low  an  ebb  in  this 
country  that  all  good  prints  were  imported  from 
abroad;  and,  first  as  an  engraver,  and  subse- 
quently as  a  print-dealer,  he  laboured  with  so 
much  success,  that  at  the  end  of  his  career  the 
exportation  of  English  engravings  far  exceeded 
the  numl>cr  of  foreign  ones  imported.  Not  con- 
tent with  patronizing  engraving,  Boydell  con- 
ceived n  plan  for  patronizing  native  art  in 
painting;  and  he  aspired  to  raise  an  English 
school  of  historical  painters  which  should  rival 
by  its  works  the  celebrity  of  the  ancient  masters. 
Seizing  on  the  popular  object  of  adoration,  he 
employed  the  first  English  artists  of  the  ajre,  at 
high  prices,  in  painting  compositions  illustrative 
of  the  works  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Fuscli,  Northcote,  Opie, 
Smirke,  and  all  the  chief  painters  of  the  time, 
contributed  to  the  celebrated  Shakespeare  Gal- 
lery, which  was  opened  for  exhibition  in  1789, 
and  had  for  its  professed  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  school  of  historical  painting. 
Subscriptions  were  at  the  same  time  received  for 
n  splendid  series  of  engravings  illustrative  of 
the  plays. 

In  his  memorial  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  praying 
for  an  Act  to  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  in  trade  of  the  fine  arts  by  lottery,  Boydell 
stated  that  he  had  ex]>ended  more  than  four 
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hundred  thousand  pounds  in  encouraging  talent 
in  this  country.  He  had  heconic  reduced  in 
circumstances,  and  the  Gallery  was  dispersed 
by  public  sale;  at  prices  far  below  the  sums 
originally  paid  to  the  artists.  At  a  later  period 
he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  oblige 
many  of  his  subscribers  to  continue  their  sub- 
scriptions to  his  series  of  Shakespeare  illustra- 
tious,  which  they  had  refused  to  do  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  before  the 
publication  was  completed. 

The  general  condition  of  literature  at  tbat 
time  has  been  compared  to  "a  dark  night  between 
two  sunny  days;"  when  the  day  of  patrician 
patronage  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  day  ! 
of  public  patronage  had  not  dawned;  and  it 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Samuel  j 
Johnson. 

Born    in    Lichfield,    in    1709,    he  came  to  : 
London,  with  his  friend  and  pupil,  the  after- 
wards celebrated    David   Garrick,    in  March, 
1737;  and  forthwith  entered  upon  a  career  of' 
authorship  which   extends   over  nearly  half  a 
ceutury.    For   many   years   he  was  miserably 
remunerated,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door;  but,  in  17G2,  a  pension 
of  three  hundred  pounds  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Lord  Bute,  and  his  days  of  poverty  j 
were  ended.    His  poem  of  "  London,"  in  iniita-  1 
tioti  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  appeared 
in  1738;  his  "Life  of  Savage,"  in  1744  (having 
been  previously  published  in  the  "Gentleman's  | 
Magazine");  his  poem  entitled  "The  Vanity  of 
Human   Wishes,"   an  imitation   of  Juvenal's  * 
Tenth  Satire,  in  1749;  bis  tragedy  of  "Irene" 
(written  before  he  cauic  to  London),  the  same 
year;  "The  Rambler,"  between  March,  1750, 
and  March,  1752;  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  | 
Language,"  the  work  of  eight  years,  in  1755;  j 
"The  Idler"  between  April,  1758,  and  April. 
I7I>0;  his  "Kasselas"  (written    in  a  week  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  mother's  funeral ). 
in  1759;  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  1765; 
his  "Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scot- 
land," in  1775;  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in 
1781;  the  intervals  between  these  more  remark- 
able efforts  witnessing  the  birth  of  many  magazine 
articles,  verses,  and  pamphlets,  which  need  not 
be  here  enumerated.    His  death  took  place  on 
December  18,    1784,   and   be  was  buried  in 
Westminster   Abbey,   close   by   the  grave  of 
Garrick. 

Strength  or  force  of  mind,   a  certain  sage 
solemnity  in  the  treatment  of  moral  themes,  a  I 
quick  observation  of  character  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  society,  and  a  grent  power  of  caustic 


wit,  are  the  chief  qualities  noticeable  in  Johnson. 
He  had  little  aptitude  for  abstract  thinking,  and 
no  great  rigour  of  imagination;  he  was  neither 
a  philosopher  nor  a  poet;  the  world  is  not  in- 
debted to  him  for  any  now  truths,  and  his 
critical  speculations  are  not  very  profound;  but 
he  had  good  sense,  a  solid  judgment,  and  a 
serious  thoughtful  nature,  and  scattered  through 
his  numerous  writings  are  a  multitude  of  valu- 
able remarks  on  books,  and  men,  and  manners. 
His  written  style  is  sonorous,  inflated,  and  anti- 
thetic; the  language  is  frequently  grander  than 
the  thought;  but  his  conversational  style,  as 
reported  by  Boswell,  is  terse,  robust,  and  feli- 
citous in  the  highest  degree.  Indeed,  Johnson 
cannot  be  appreciated  unless  to  his  own  con- 
tributions be  added  the  record  of  his  colloquial 
wit  and  wisdoiu  by  his  admirable  biographer. 
His  own  works  and  Roswell's  Life  of  him  to- 
gether have  preserved  a  complete  portraiture  of 
the  intellect,  the  opinion,  and  the  manners  of 
JohllBOn,  such  as  does  not  exist  of  any  other 
man;  for  no  celebrated  figure  of  any  past  time 
stands  out  before  posterity  so  distinctly  embodied 
as  does  Samuel  Johnson. 

Laurence  Sterue  (1713 — 1708),  the  son  of 


LAWRENCE  STERNE. 


a  lieutenant  in  a  marchiug  regiment,  wn6  born 
atClonmcl,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge  for 
the  Church,  through  the  generosity  of  a  rela- 
tive. Until  his  forty-sixth  year  he  was  unknown 
as  au  author,  residing  on  his  benefice  at  Sutton, 
iu  Yorkshire;  bnt  in  the  year  1759,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  "Tristram  Shandy,'"  which 
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he  had  offered  without  buccokb  to  a  bookseller 
at    York    for   fifty    pounds,    were  published 
anonymously  in  London,  by  Podslcy,  but  with 
instant    and      astonishing    success;    so  that 
when   Sterne  went  to  the   metropolis   shortly  I 
afterwards  he  found  himself  the  literary  lion  of  | 
the  day.     The  remaining  seven  volumes  of  this 
extraordinary  work  appeared  at  intervals  until 
1767,  and  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  at  the 
beginning  of  tho  following  year,  not  long  before 
the  death  of  this  English  Rabelais.     From  ,thc 
time  of  his  becoming  famous  his  parishioners 
saw  but  little  of  him.    He  lived  mostly  on  the 
Continent  or  in   London,    when    his  literary 
celebrity  made  hiin  welcome  in  the  best  circles. 
Always  an  easy,  mercurial  kind  of  mortal,  he 
led  a  somewhat  gay  and  dissipated  life.    He  is 
said,    despite   the    exquisite   sentiment  which 
abound   in  his  writings/-  to  have  been  really 
heartless  and  unfeeling;  and  the  sneer  of  Wal- 
pole,  that  he  would  snivel  over  a  dead  ass,  to 
the  DCglcet  of  his  living  mother,  is  familiar  to  all. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  implied  I 
slander  rests  on  no  distinct  basis  of  evidence.  I 
Whatever  question  may  be  raised  ns  to  the  worth 
of  Sterne  as  a  man;  there  can  be  none  to  his 
genius  as  a  writer.     "Tristram  Shandy,"  his 
chief  work,  must  live  as  long  as  the  language, 
were  it  only  in  virtue   of   the    characters  of 
Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim;  tho  most  per- 
fect and  exquisite,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range 
of  British  fiction.    These  are  genuine  creations, 
at  once  fantastic  and  real,  in  which  the  subtlest 
reconcilement  is  effected  between   the  sportive 
exnbeiance  of  fancy  and  the  sober  outlines  of 
truth.    Otherwise,  there  is  much  in  the  work 
which  needs  excuse;  in  particular  a  wilful  and 
srratuitous  indecency  almost  without  a  parallel, 
and  a  constant  trick  of  lawless  and  whimsical 
digression,  to  the  endless   frivolities  of  which 
even  the  inimitable  grace,  ease,  and  flexibility 
of  the  style  can  with  difficulty    reconcile   the ; 
reader.     The  humour   of   Sterne  is,  notwith- 
standing, most  subtle,  airy,  delicate,  and  tender; 
such  as  can  be  matched  only  in  Shakespeare  or 
Cervantes;  and  in  many    passages    he  shews 
himself  master  of  a  pathos  equally  exquisite 
and  refined. 

Among  the  foremost  of  the  writers  of  the 
age  stands  Edmund  Burke  (1730  —  I7t>7),  with 
his  essay  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  and 
his  celebrated  works  on  domestic  politics  and 
on  the  French  Revolution.  His  speeches  in 
Parliament  on  America,  India,  and  on  do- 
mestic topics,  issued  nnder  his  own  supervision, 
have  long  since  taken  their  places  as  English 
classics,  and  they  are  among  the  few  English 


political  writings  of  a  past  ago  that  are  now 
read;  although,  when  delivered,  they  invariably 
had  the  effect  of  emptying  tho  House,  and 
caused  Burke  to  be  named  "the  dinner-boll." 
His  style  of  oratory  astounded  by  its  brilliancy 
rather  then  persuaded  by  its  argument;  and,  as 
has  been  before  remarked,  his  speeches  wer* 
often  disfigured  by  gross  personalities.  Tho  man 
who  at  first  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  House 
by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  his  eloquence 
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at  last  emptied  it  by  jiersistence  in  monotonous 
splendours.  Passionate,  and  in  a  great  degree 
intractable,  he  was  unsiiited  for  party  politics; 
and  ho  drifted  from  all  his  connexions,  breaking 
up  not  only  all  party  ties,  but  even  the  ties  of 
friendship,  till  he  reached  at  last  a  state  of 
political  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  great  an  influence  this 
half-philosopher,  half-politician,  exercised  on  the 
counsels  of  the  state;  many  of  his  views  on 
politics  and  public  ceremony  were  anticipations 
of  science,  as  many  of  his  previsions  of  the 
course  of  events  were  prophecies. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  at  Pallas,  Co. 
Longford,  on  Nov.  10,  1728<  His  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  passed  amid  continuous 
struggles  with  poverty;  caused,  not  infrequently, 
by  his  own  carelessness  and  imprudence. 
Through  life  he  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  but 
his  amiable  disposition  and  the  charm  of  his 
natural  talents  always  caused  his  friends  to 
regard  him  with  affertir.natc  interest  and  to  make 
all  allowance  for  his  foible*.    His  first  publica- 
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tion  of  note  was  an  "Inquiry  into  the  Fresent 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe;"  and  was 
pnblished  in  April,  1751).  In  January,  176U, 
the  "Public  Ledger"  was  started,  and  to  this 
he  contributed  the  celebrated  "Chinese  Letters," 
afterwards  republished  under  the  title  of  "The 
Citizen  of  tho  World."  He  also  wrote  u  "  Life 
of  Bean  Nash,"  and  a  "History  of  Kngland,"  in 
a  series  of  letters.  On  the  :Ust.  of  May,  1761, 
he  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Percy  to  Dr.  Johnson, 


como  to  him  as  soon  as  possible.    I  sent  him  a 
guinea,  and  promised  to  go  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed.     I  accordingly  went,  and  found  that 
his  landlady  had  arrested  him  for  rent,  at  which 
he  was  in  a  violent  passion.    He  had  already 
changed  my  guinea,  and  had  a  bottle  of  Madeira 
1  and  a  glass  before  him.  I  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  desired  he  would  be  calm,  and  began 
I  to  talk  to  him  of  the  means  by  which  he  could 
'  be  extricated.    He  then  told  uie  that  he  had  a 
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who,  in  his  turn,  introduced  his  new  friend  to 
the  Literary  Club.  In  December,  170.4,  "The 
Traveller,"  appeared,  and  at  once  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  English  authors;  Johnson 
declaring  that  there  had  not  been  so  fine  a  poem 
written  sinco  tho  days  of  Pope.  Two  yours 
after  this  appeared  tho  "Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
which  has  now  charmed  four  generations.  This 
iB  the  first  genuine  novel  of  English  domestic 
life.  It  was  written  in  1701,  when  its  author  was 
an  obsenre  hack  for  the  booksellers,  but  not 
published  until  17l!f>,  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  by  Dr.  Johnson.  "I  received  one 
morning  a  message  from  poor  Goldsmith  that 
he  was  in  great  distress,  and  begging  me  to 


novel  ready  for  the  press,  which  he  produced  to 
me.  I  looked  into  it,  and  saw  its  merit;  told 
the  landlady  I  should  soon  return;  and  hav- 
ing gono  to  a  bookseller,  sold  "it  for  sixty 
pounds.  I  brought  Goldsmith  the  money,  aud 
ho  discharged  the  rent,  not  without  rating  his 
landlady  in  a  high  tono  for  having  used  him 
so  ill." 

Goldsmith's  other  works  were  produced  in 
rapid  succession:  his  comody  of  "The  Good- 
Natnred  Man"  in  1767;  tho  "  Roman  History"  in 
1768;  and  "The  Descried  Village"  iu  1770. 
Three  years  later  his  comedy  of  «  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer"  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
with   great    applause.     IJis    other    workb  are 
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the  "Grecian  History;"  41  Retaliation;"  and  his  I  The  name  of  Goldsmith  deserves  to  be  coupled 
"History  of  Animated  Nature,"  which  he  did  |  with  that  of  Andrew  Marvcll,  for  refusing  to 


not  live  to  complete.  Although  latterly  in  receipt 
of  large  sums  for  his  works,  Goldsmith  never 
escaped  from  pecuniary  embarrassment.  He  was 
careless  and  extravagant;  loved  tine  living  and 
rich  clothes;  his  charities  were  only  bounded  by 
his  purse;  and  he  haunted  the  gaming-table 
with  constant  ill-success.    In  March,  1771,  he 


sell  his  pen  to  the  government.  In  1767,  the 
Grafton  ministry  being  sorely  pressed,  sent  to 
him  one  Scott,  who  afterwards  became  a  D.D. 
and  the  possessor  of  two  fat  livings  as  recom- 
pense for  sundry  acts  of  political  jobbery. 
Scott  thus  narrates  the  interview: — "I  found 
him  in  a  miserable  set  of  chambers    in  the 


came  up  to  London,  ill  in  body  and  harassed  in  I  Temple.    1  told  him  my  authority:  that  I  was 


mind.  With  characteristic  wilfulness  and  im- 
prudence, he  persisted  in  the  use  of  James's 
Fever  Powders.  He  became  rapidly  worse,  and 
one  of  the  doctors  paid: — "Your  pulse  is  in 
greater  disorder  than  it  should  be  from  the 
degree  of  fever  you  have.  Is  your  mind  at 
ease?"  "No,  it  is  not,"  was  the  poet's  reply; 
and  theso  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  He 
died  on  April  4,  1774,  at  tho  age  of  only  forty- 
five,  more  sincerely  lamented  than  any  literary 
man  of  his  time.  Old  and  infirm  people  whom 
he  had  pensioned  and  consoled  sobbed  on  the 
stairs  of  his  apartments.  Johnson  and  Burke 
were  deeply  grieved,  and  Reynolds,  when  he 
heard  the  news,  laid  down  his  peucil,  and  left 
his  studio  for  the  day.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  and  a  monument  by  Nollekeus 
was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bearing  a 
Latin  epitaph  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Goldsmith  was  tho  most  natural  genius  of  his 
time.  He  did  not  possess  Johnson's  massive 
intellect,  nor  Burke's  passion  and  imagination, 
but  he  wrote  the  finest  poem,  the  most  exquisite 
novel,  and  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
"School  for  Scandal";  the  most  delightful 
comedy  of  tho  period.  Blundering,  impulsive, 
vain,  and  extravagant,  clumsy  in  manner  and 
undignified  in  presence  he  was  laughed  at  and 
bantered  by  his  contemporaries;  but  with  pen 
in  hand,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  he 
was  a  match  for  any  of  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural,  simple,  easy,  and  flowing  than 
his  style.  Whatever  he  wrote  was  in  the  most 
graceful  way.  When  he  wrote  nonsense,  he 
wrote  it  so  exquisitely  that  it  is  often 
better  thau  other  writers'  senso.  Johnson,  who 
although  ho  laughed  at  Goldsmith,  yet  loved 
and  understood  him  and  would  suffer  no  one  | 
else  to  ridicule  him  criticised  him  admirably 
in  the  remark:— 'He  is  now  writing  a  'Natural 
History'  and  will  make  it  as  agreeable  as  a 
Persian  tale,"  When  the  ponderous  style  of 
Johnson  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
of  excellence,  the  more  simple  and  natural 
style  of  'Goldy"  became  the  model  of  all  who 
aspired  to  write  classical  English,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  admiral  and  imitated. 
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empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for  his  exer- 
tions; and  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say,— '  I 
earn  as  much  as  will  supply  my  wants,  without 
writing  for  any  party.  The  assistance  yon 
offer  is  therefore  unnecessary.'  And  so  I  left 
him  in  his  garret."  It  redounds  to  Goldsmith's 
credit  that  at  this  time  he  was  particularly  hard 
pressed  for  money. 

There  is  a  glow  of  feeling  in  Goldsmith's 
poetry  to  which  the  school  of  Pope  had  not 
attained,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appropriate  prelude  to  the  more  fervid  song 
that  burst  forth  in  the  next  generation.  Of  the 
other  poets  of  the  latter  half  of  tho  eighteenth 
century,  mention  need  only  be  made  of  Aken- 
side,  author  of  "Pleasures  of  the  Imagination;" 
Falconer,  author  of  "The  Shipwreck;''  Bcattio, 
of  "The  Minstrel;"  and  Churchill  (1731— 1764), 
whose  outrageous  profligacy  has  led,  naturally 
though  unfairly,  to  injustice  beiug  done  to  his 
great  poetical  abilities.  Shenstone,  Gray,  and 
Collins  complete  the  list  of  the  poets  of  an  era 
which  was  deficient  alike  in  quantity  and  in  tho 
highest  quality  of  poetical  inspiration.  Gray 
spent  a  lifetime  in  elaborating  ami  polishing  a 
few  poems,  the  best-known  of  which  is  his  cele- 
brated "Elegy."  Poor  Collins,  the  author  of 
the  most  finished  and  beautiful  Odes  and 
Eclogues  in  tho  language,  died  in  poverty  at  the 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  A  new  era  was 
about^to  dawn,  and  the  man  who  introduced  it 
and  who  restored  nature  and  reality  to  poetry 
was  a  timid  recluse,  albeit  a  man  of  culture 
and  of  genius. 

William  Cowper  was  born  on  November  26, 
1731,  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  where  his  father 
was  rector.  A  delicate  and  sensitive  childhood 
was  followed  by  a  morbid  melancholy,  which 
haunted  him  through  life,  and  which  was 
aggravated  by  religious  views  of  peculiar  rigidity. 
His  extreme  nervousness  prevented  him  from 
discharging  the  duties  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals 
uf  the  House  of  Lords,  which  a  relative  had 
procured  for  him;  and  this  also  unfitted  him  for 
mingling  in  general  society.  But  in  his  own  limited 
circle  at  Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  at  Olney,  he 
was  greatly  beloved  for  his  affectionate  disposition, 
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his  intelligence,  hist  culture,  and  his  true  piety.  To  I 
his  friend  Mrs.  Umvin  the  world  is  indebted  for 
■  suggestion  out  of  which  sprang  the  earlier  of  i 
his  more  lengthened  pieces, — "Truth,"  "Table- 
Talk,"  "The  Progress  of  Error,"  and  "Ex- 
postulation;" which  were  published  in  one 
volume  iu  1782.  Another  friend,  Lady  Austen,  I 
suggested  "The  Task"  and  the  translation  of 
Homer,  and  her  relation  of  the  story  of  John 
Gilpin  led  to  the  metrical  form  known  to  every 
schoolboy.  "The  Task"  was  beguu  iu  the 
winter  of  1783,  and  was  published  two  years 
later.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  Cowper 
began  to  be  considered  the  greatest  poet  ot  his 
clay.  In  1784,  ho  began  the  translation  of  Homer, 
which  appeared  in  1791.  It  was  received  with 
great  applause,  although  its  fidelity  made  it 
contrast  unfavourably  with  the  modernized 
Homer  of  Pope.  He  had  laboured  hard  and 
had  now  to  pay  the  penalty.  The  pen  was  the 
only  weapon  with  which  he  could  keep  his  con- 
stitutional malady  at  bay;  but  now,  when  seated 
at  his  desk,  his  genius  would  not  answer  the 
call.  He  began  to  hear  again  the  voices  and 
the  whisperings  which  had  afflicted  him  in 
earlier  days.  Mrs.  Unwin's  faculties  also  be- 
came affected,  and  tho  two  friends  were  groping 


WILLIAM  COWPER. 

in  the  same  twilight,  deepening  for  both  into 
the  darkness  of  death.  Cowper  fell  into  a  state 
of  titter  dejection;  in  1799  he  was  attacked  by 
dropsy,  and  he  died  on  April  27,  1800. 

Not  until  his  Bfticth  year  did  Cowper  become 
a  poet,  and  for  twenty  years  previously  he  had 
read  few  poetical  works.    Yet  with  tho  genius 
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of  a  natural  poet,  he  broke  through  conventional 
forms  in  his  mode  of  writing.  But,  although 
he  despised  what  he  called  "the  tricks  of  art," 
like  every  great  pout  he  was  also  a  great  artist, 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

and  his  style  is  the  reverse  of  being  slovenly  or 
irregular.  His  poetry  is  eminently  healthy  an  I 
unaffected.  To  him  is  chiefly  duo  the  credit  of 
bringing  back  nature  to  English  poetry,  and 
the  example  thus  set  was  followed  by  a  host  of 
worthy  successors  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Besides  being  a  poet,  Cowper 
was  a  most  delightful  letter-writer.  Nothing 
can  surpass  the  charm  of  his  epistles — full  of 
fun,  gentle  sarcasm,  anecdote,  and  acute  remark, 
with  a  tender  shadow  of  melancholy  thrown  over 
with  touing  down  the  whole. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  178G,  the  genius 
uf  Robert  Burns  first  flashed  upon  the  world 
through  a  small  volume  of  poems,  published  in 
an  obscuro  provincial  town  of  Scotland.  Born 
on  January  25,  1759,  this  wondrous  pcasant- 
|K)ct  ran  out  his  brief  but  brilliant  course  on 
July  21,  179G.  Seldom  have  such  manliness, 
tenderness,  and  passion  been  united  as  in  the 
songs  of  Burns.  The  popularity  that  Bums 
instantly  acquired  has  continued  unabated,  not 
only  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  wherever  Eng- 
lish is  spoken;  his  poems  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  tongue.  In 
1859,  the  centenary  of  the  poet's  birth  was 
celebrated  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm ,  not 
only  throughout  Scotland,  but  in  the  chief  citie* 
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of  England,  and  throughout  America,  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,  ami  India. 

Edward  Gibbon  (1787—1794),  after  a  youth 
of  desultory  but  omnivorous  reading,  addressed 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  great  work 
with  which  his  name  is  always  associated.  Ho 
thus  describes  its  inccptiou: — "It  was  at  Rome, 
on  October  15,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  city  first  started  into  my  mind." 
His  plan,  originally  circumscribed  to  the  decay 
of  the  city,  grew   by  years  of  reading  and 
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reflection  and  delay,  to  embrace  the  empire 
In  1776,  the  first  volume  was  published,  and 
its  success  was  prodigious.  The  reputation  of 
the  author  was  established  beforo  the  religious 
world  had  time  to  consider  and  attack  the  last  j 
chapters  of  the  work,  in  which,  while  admitting, 
or,  at  least,  not  denying,  the  "convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  the  ruling  pro- 
vidence of  its  great  author,"  he  proceeds  to 
account  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  by  "secondary"  or  human 
causes.  The  final  portion  of  the  work  was 
completed  on  June  27,  1787,  between  eleven 
o'clock  and  midnight,  at  Lausanne,  whither 
Gibbon  had  retired  for  quiet  and  economy  alter 
eight  years'  silent  membership  of  Parliament, 
lie  was  a  faithful  friend,  pleasant  and  hardly 
rivalled  in  conversation,  not  disliked  by  any 
one  who  came  near  him.  His  "Decline  tad 
Fall"  received  from  Niebuhr  the  high  praise  of 
being  the  greatest  achievement  of  human  thought 


and  erudition  in  the  department  of  history.  It 
is  virtually  a  history  of  the  civili/.ed  world  for 
thirteen  centuries,  during  which  paganism  was 
breaking  down  and  Christianity  was  superseding 
it.  Its  style  is  marked  by  the  highest  power 
of  condensation,  and  is  full  of  striking  phrases 
and  ponderous  antitheses.  His  accuracy  with 
regard  to  facts  has  never  been  successfully  im- 
peached, and  his  industry  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 

Archdeacon  Paley  was  born  at  Peterborough, 
in  1743.  After  a  distinguished  career  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  student  and  tutor,  he  published,  in 
1785,  his  "Elements  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,"  in  which  he  propounded  his  ethical 
theory,  commonly  called  Utilitarianism.  Ob- 
jection has  frequently  been  taken  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Paley  rests  his  system;  but  the 
lucidity  and  appositeness  of  his  illustrations  arc 
beyond  all  praise.  If  his  treatise  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  profoundly  philosophical  work,  it 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  sensible  ever 
written;  and  if  it  failed  to  sound  the  depths 
of  moral  obligation,  it  at  least  banished  into 
oblivion  the  shallow  and  muddy  mysticism  that 
had  long  enveloped  the  philosophy  of  politics. 
Paley "s  sarcastic  view  of  the  "divine  right  of 
kings,"  which  he  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
"divine  right  of  constables,"  gave  extreme 
offence  to  George  III.,  but  was  nevertheless 
admired  by  many  readers,  and  is  now  held  to 
be  beyond  question  In  1790,  Paley  issued 
his  most  original  and  valuable  work,  "  Hora; 
raulimc;"  to  prove  by  a  variety  of  undesigned 
coincidences  the  improbability,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility, of  the  usual  iulidel  hy|H>thesis  of 
that  day,  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  ''cun- 
ningly-devised fable  "  Four  years  later  appeared 
his  "View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
in  1802,  his  "Natural  Theology,"  the  most 
widely  popular  of  all  his  works.  Both  of  these, 
however,  have  been  superseded  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  later  Christian  apologists  and  philo- 
sophers, although  they  rendered  signal  service 
in  their  time.    Paley  died  on  May  25,  1805. 

In  the  year  1765,  Blackstonc  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  celebrated  "Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England,"  and  the  other  three 
volumes  appeared  before  1769.  In  1753,  he 
had  given  a  course  of  private  lectures  at  Oxford, 
of  which  the  "Analysis  of  the  Law  of  England," 
published  three  years  afterwards,  pn-cnts  the 
outline  and  principal  divisions.  In  this,  Black- 
stone  had  closely  followed  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
"Analysis  of  the  Law,"  and  fro'm  him  he  copied 
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the  grand  blunder  of  the  division  into  "Rights 
of  Persons  and  Bights  of  Things,"  into  which 
Sir  Matthew  would  appear  to  have  fallen  by  a 
mistranslation  of  tho  leading  divisions  in  the 
Roman  law,  "Jus  Personarum"  and  "Jus  Reruni." 


8IU  WILLIAM   IM,.\<  KHTONK. 

When  ho  was  elected  the  first  Vinerian  professor 
at  Oxford,  in  preparing  the  course  of  lectures 
which  it  became  his  duty  to  deliver,  ho  retained 
the  arrangement  of  his  former  lectures,  as  given 
in  the  "Analysis,"  which  ho  regarded  as  an 
outline  to  be  filled  up  and  completed.  His 
lame  rests  entirely  upon  his  "Commentaries," 
but  Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  his  knowledge 
of  English  history  was  supcrHcial,  and  his  study 
of  the  philosophy  of  law  imperfect,  Since  his 
death  his  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  various  modern  text- 
books of  great  worth. 

Adam  Smith's  celebrated  "  Inquiry  into  [ 
the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  oi  . 
Nations,"  after  having  been  long  expected,  was 
given  to  the  world  in  1776.  This  is  only  a 
fragment  of  a  much  larger  work  on  law  ami 
government,  projected  by  the  author  in  his 
youth,  but  never  completed.  He  was  born  in 
Scotland,  in  1723,  and  had  issued,  in  175'J,  his 
"Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments."  Later  writers 
on  political  economy  have  greatly  supplemented 
and  have  partly  superseded  what  Adam  Smith 
propounded,  but  the  merit  remains  due  to  him 
of  having  been  the  first  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  system  what  had  hitherto  been  vague 
theory  and  random  experiments  in  mercantile 
policy. 


Dr  Joseph  Priestley  (1733—  1H04),  philo- 
sopher and  divine,  was  tho  leader  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  that  generation.  He  was  renowned 
alike  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  for  his 
liberal  political  views.  He  was  a  man  of  irre- 
proachable character,  remarkable  for  zeal  for 
truth,  for  patience,  for  serenity  of  temper,  and  for 
his  fearlessness  in  proclaiming  his  convictions, 
whether  theological,  political,  or  scientific. 
Equally  renowned  in  another  order  of  literature 
was  Richard  Porson  (1751) — 1K08),  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  England  has  ever  produced,  and 
whose  mastery  of  tho  language  is  admitted  to 
have  had  no  superior.  Other  active  labourers 
in  the  department  of  classical  scholarship  were 
Randolph,  bishop  of  London;  Burgess,  bishop  of 
Salisbury;  and  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Among  the  works  in  general  literature  which 
created  a  considerable  stir  during  this  period 
were  Thomas  Warton's  unequalled,  though 
unfinished,  "History  of  English  Poetry;"  his 
brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton's  "  Essay  on  the 
Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope;"  Bishop  Percy's 
famed  "Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry;" 
Chattel  ton's  celebrated  imposture  of  the  Bowley 
Poems,  Macphorson'6  like  imposture  of  Ossian; 
Reid's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the 
Principles  of  Common  Sense;"  Abraham 
Tucker's  "Light  of  Nature;"  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins'  "  History  of  Music,"  audthe  one  by  Burncy: 
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the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Walcot(  "Peter  Pindar"); 
Godwin's  "Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice;" 
Mitford's  "History  of  Greece;"  Boswell's  "Life 
of  Samuel  Johnson;"  Roscoo's  Lives  of  Lorenzo 
do'  Medici  and  of  Leo  X.;  Sir  William  Jones' 
learned  Oriental  works;  Lord  Lyttleton's  "Life 
of  Henry  11.;"   Dr.  Roberteou's  Histories  of 
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Scotland,  of  Charles  V.,  and  «of  America; 
Home  Tooke's  "Diversions  of  Parley;"  and 
many  others  which  are  now  never  read  and  hut 
seldom  spoken  of.  Among  metaphysicians  and 
speculative  writers,  besides  those  whose  works 
have  been  distinctly  mentioned,  were  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  Watson,  Horsley,  Porteons,  and 
MulthiiB;  among  theologians,  Warburton,  Blair, 
Lardner,  Macknight.  and  Ixiwth;  among  histo- 
rical writers,  Dalryuiple,  Muc]>licrson ,  Gilbert 
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Stuart,  Dr.  Henry,  Granger,  Adam  Ferguson, 
and  Orme;  among  antiquaries,  Strutt,  Stecvens, 
Pegge,  Grose,  and  Gough;  among  composers 
nnd  song -writers,  James  Kent,  Dr.  Nares, 
Dr.  Hayes,  Battishill,  Dupuis,  Arne,  Charles 
Dibdin,  Jackson,  Webbo,  Callcott,"  and  Spof- 
forth;  among  architects,  Wyatt,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  and  Sir  John  Soane;  ami  among 
men  of  science,  Uerschel,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Wollaston,  the  Iluttons,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
John  and  William  Hunter,  and  Erasmus  Darwin. 
John  Hunter  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  com- 
hined  character  of  physiologist  and  surgeon  that 
the  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish.  He  was 
born  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1728,  and  died  in 
London,  in  17'JJJ,  leaving  a  museum  containing 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  specimens  and  pre- 
parations illustrative  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  natural 
history.  This  collection  was  purchased  by  gov- 
ernment for  fifteen  thousand  pounds  and  was 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  by 
whom  it  has  since  been  much  eidarged. 

A  great  increase  took  place  at  this  period  in 
the  number  of  what  may  be  styled  professional 
writers,  and  many  ladies  turned  their  attention 
and  their  talents  to  literature  ns  a  pursuit  of  these, 


Mrs.  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  BarbauM,  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  Miss  Burney,  afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay, 
and  some  other  female  writers  of  considerable 
notoriety  in  their  day,  had  entered  upon  their 
literary  career,  although  their  full  reputation 
was  not  attained  until  a  later  date. 

No  class  of  literature   was    undergoing  a 
greater  change  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  than  the  periodical  press, 
which  was  especially  affected  by  the  revolutions 
in  political  and  moral  feeling  which  character- 
ised the  age  preceding,  as  well  as  that  which 
followed,  the  bursting  out  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   The  newspapers,  which  had  varied  but 
little  in  appearance  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  earlier  part  of  George's  reign, 
now  appeared   with  new  titles,  and  presented 
themselves  in  a  much  enlarged  and  altered  form. 
From  an   estimate  given    in    the    "  European 
Magazine"  for  October,  1794,  it  appears  that, 
while,  in  1724,  only  three  daily,  six  weekly, 
and  ten  evening  papers  three  times  a  week, 
were  published  in  England,  in  1792,  there  were 
published   in  London   thirteen   daily,  twenty 
evening,  ami  nine  weekly  papers,  besides  seventy 
eonntry    papers,    and    fourteen    in  Scotland. 
Among  the  London  papers  may  be  recognised 
(he    names  of  the  principal  daily    papers  of 
modern  times.    The  "Morning  Chronicle"  was 
.stablished  in  the  year  1770,  the  "Morning 
Post"  in  1772,  and  the  "Morning  Herald"  in 
1780,  and  they  were  followed  by  the  ''Times" 
in  1788.     This    was   a   continuation    of  the 
'  London  Daily  Universal  Register,"  which  was 
started  in  January,  1785.    In  its  new  form,  the 
paper  consisted  of  four  pages,  each  containing 
four  colnmns  of  foreign  and  home  intelligence, 
poetry,  shipping  news,  advertisements,  and  para- 
graphs of  gossip,  some  of  them  rather  doubtful 
in  character.    Indeed,  all  the  papers  began,  in 
accordance   with  the  depraved  taste  and  low 
manners  of  that  age,  with  courting  popularity 
by  detailing  largely  the  most  indelicate  private 
scamlal,  ami  with  coarse  libels  on  public  as  well 
as  private  characters.     The  "Chronicle"  was 
from  the  first  the  organ  of  the  Whigs;  the 
"  Post"  was  at  first  a  violent  organ  of  Toryism, 
it  subsequently  became  revolutionary  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  then  returned  to  its  original  polities. 

The  literary  character  of  the  magazines  of 
that  day  (which  may  always  be  taken  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  as  an  index  of  public  t  iste)  remained 
very  low.  They  consisted  of  extracts  from 
common  books;  of  reprints  of  articles  which 
bad  appeared  elsewhere;  of  crude  essays  by 
unpaid  correspondents,  who  were  ambitious  of 
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seeing  themselves  in  print;  and  of  reviews  of 
new  pnblieations,  which  constituted   the  most 
original   part   of   the  mixture.     The  reviews 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  short  and  flip- 
pant, and  in  many  cases  the  writer  seems  to 
have  read  or  seen  only  the  title  of  the  book  he 
reviews.    Thus,  in  the   "Westminster  Maga- 
zine" for  May,   1774,  Jacob    Briant's  well- 
known  "New  System  of  Ancient  Mythology," 
in  two  large  quarto  volnmes,  is  reviewed  in  four 
words, — "Learned,    critical,    and  ingenious;" 
and  another  quarto  volume,  "  Science  Improved," 
by  Thomas    Harrington,    is   condemned  with 
similar  brevity, — "Crude,  obscure,  and  bom- 
bastic."   In  the  same  Magazine  for  September, 
1774,  Strutfs  "  Regal  Antiquities,"  is  dismissed 
with  the  observation, — "Curious,  useful,  and 
pleasing."     This  triad  of  epithets  recurs  per- 
petually.   It.  is  an  authoritative  style  of  giving 
judgment  that  seems  to  come  from  the  John- 
sonian school.    Some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  are  found  in  the  "Town  and  Country 
Magazine,"  which,  in  March,  1771,  expresses 
its  critical  judgment  in  the  following  elegant 
terms: — "The  Exhibition  in  Hell;  or,  Moloch 
turned  Painter.  8vo.  price  one  shilling." — "A 
hellish  bad  painter,  and  a  d— d  bad  writer!" 
A  few  years  later,  the  critical  notices  in  the 
Magazines  became  somewhat  more  diffuse;  the 
Kevicws  endeavoured  to  give   their  readers  a 
little  more  information  relating  to  the  contents 
of  new  publications;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the 
"European  Magazine,"  they  added  a  chapter 
at  the  end,  under  the  title  of  "Anecdotes  of 
the  Author,"  in  which  thoy   stated   all  they 
knew  of  his  private  history.    Towards  the  close 
of  the  century,  professed  Reviews,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Magazines,   began  to  be  more 
common.  The  reviewers,  however,  were  strongly 
tainted  with  the  feelings  which   agitated  and 
divided  society,  and  they  constantly  overlooked 
that  necessary  qualification  of  a  critic, — impar- 
tiality; too  often  punishing  the  political  opinions 
of  the  author  by  abusing  his  writings,  however 
far  they  might  be  from  allusions  to  political 
subjects,  or  however  meritorious  in  character; 
but  they  deserve  praise  for  the  constancy  with 
which  they  attacked  that  shoal  of  frivolous  and 
pernicious  matter  that  was  daily  sent  into  the 
world   in  the  form  of  novels  and   of  secret 
memoirs,  often  of  the  most  nanseons  and  in- 
delicate description.  The  influence  of  these  was 
most  extensive  prior  to  the  year  1790;  for  the 
violent  intellectual  agitation  attending  the  French 
Revolution  gave  a  more  manly  vigour  to  the 
literature  of  the  following  age;  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 


One  of  tlie  leading  characteristics    of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  craving  after  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom 
it  had  hitherto  been  shut  out.     It  was  then, 
that    schools   were    first    established  for  the 
lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had  to  attend 
them;  it  was  then  that  circulating  libraries  were 
first  seen  in  our  country;  and  it  was  then,  too, 
that  the  art  of  printing,  instead  of  being  almost 
confined   to   London,  began  to  be  generally 
practised  in  provincial  town6.     It  was  also  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  syste- 
matic  efforts   were   made   to    popularize  the 
sciences ,    and    to    facilitate    the  acquisition 
of  their  general  principles,   by  treatises   in  on 
easy    and    untechnical   style,    while    at  the 
same   time   the    invention    of  Encyclopaedias 
enabled  their  results  to  be   brought  together 
and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  than 
any    hitherto    employed.     The    formation  of 
societies  for  purchasing  books  became  general, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century,  clubs  were 
instituted  by  reading  men  among  the  industrious 
classes.    In  every  department,   the  'same  eager 
curiosity  was  shown.   In  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, debating  societies  sprung  up  among  trades- 
men; and,  in  1769,  there  was  a  still  bolder 
innovation,  for  in  that  year  was  held  the  first 
public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  enlighten   Englishmen  respecting 
their  political  rights.     About  the   game  time, 
the  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  began  to  be 
studied  by  the  people,  and  to  be  communicated 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press. 
Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done.  Joel 
Barlow,   a  pamphleteer  of  the  time,    in  his 
"Advice  to  the  Privileged  Orders,"  published 
in  1792,  says,  — "In  England,  the  people  at 
large  arc  as  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  after  they  arc  made,  as  they  pos- 
sibly can  be  before.    They  are  printed  by  one 
man  only,  who  is  called  'the  king's  printer;' 
in  the  old  German  character,  which  few  men 
can  read;  and  sold  at   a  price  that  few  can 
afford  to  pay.    But  lest  some  scraps  or  com- 
ments upon  them  should  come  to  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  public  newspapers,  every 
such  paper  is  stamped  with  a  heavy  duty;  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  made  to  prevent  men 
from  lending  their  papers  to  each  other  [under 
a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds];  so  that,  not  one 
person  in  a  hundred  sees  a  newspaper  once  in 
a  year.    If  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  Yorkshire 
discovers  by  instinct  that  a  law  is  made,  which 
is  interesting  for  him  to  know,  he  has  only  to 
make  a  journey  to  London,  find  out  the  king's 
printer,  pay  a  penny  a  page  fOT  the  law,  and 
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learn  the  German  alphabet.  He  is  then  pre- 
pared to  spell  out  his  duty." 

The  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes  at  this  period 
presented  a  spectacle  of  ignorance  and  depravity 
snch  as  conld  be  seen  in  no  other  Protestant 
country  in  the  world.  Although  possessed  of 
large  revenues,  and  of  a  monopoly  of  power, 
the  Established  Church  had  almost  ntterly 
neglected  to  perform  its  duty  in  respect  to  the 
religions  education  of  the  people.  What  Hannah 
More  found  in  Gloucestershire  and  in  Somerset- 
shire was  to  be  found  in  any  county  in  Eng- 
land. This  eminently  cultured  and  Christian 
lady  (1745—1838),  to  whose  written  works 
was  owing  mnch  of  the  reformation  in  if  aimers 
which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  established,  in  her  own  neigh- 
bourhood, day  schools  for  the  education  of 
children.  The  parishes  within  fifteen  miles  of 
her  residence  she  describes  as  "almost  pagan." 
Thirteen  of  them  were  without  even  a  resident 
curate.  At  Cheddar,  where,  in  1789,  she  began 
her  work,  she  was  opposed  by  all  the  farmers, 
whom  she  found  to  be  "as  ignorant  as  the  beasts 
that  perish,  intoxicated  every  day  before  dinner, 
and  plunged  in  Buch  vices  as  make  me  think 
London  a  virtuous  place."  When  she  first 
visited  it  she  went  to  every  house  iu  the  place 
and    fonnd   each    a  •  "of  the  greatest 

ignorance  and  vice."  There  was  but  one  Bible 
in  all  the  pariah  and  that  was  UBed  to  prop  a 
flower-pot.  No  clergyman  had  resided  in  it 
for  forty  years.  Children  were  buried  without 
any  funeral  service.  And  out  of  a  population 
of  two  thousand,  eight  persons  at  the  morning 
service,  and  twenty  in  the  afternoon,  was  con- 
sidtTed  a  good  congregation.  The  vicarage  of 
this  place  was  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Wells, 
twelve  miles  distant.  There  was  scarcely  an 
instance  in  the  whole  town  of  a  poor  person 
ever  being  visited  or  prayed  with.  At  Wivels- 
combe ,  the  incumbent  was  almost  constantly 
intoxicated,  and  was  "very  frequently  presented 
from  the  preaching  by  two  black  eyes,  honestly 
earned  iu  fighting."  At  Mendip,  the  miners 
were  depraved  to  the  last  decree,  and  no  con- 
stable would  ever  venture  amongst  its  savages 
to  execute  his  office.  In  another  parish, 
amongst  a  hundred  and  eight  children,  there 
was  not  one  who  could  tell  who  had  made  them. 
For  placing  a  school  at  Wedmore,*  Hannah 
More  was  nltimotely  prosecuted  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court.  Her  success  in  her  work  was, 
however,  equal  to  that  of  Robert  Raikes.  Her 
schools  contained,  within  seven  years  from  their 
institution,    between    sixteen    and  seventeen 


hundred  pupils,  and  the  whole  district  became 
reformed.  As  a  practical  result  of  Miss  More's 
experiment  it  was  slated  in  the  year  1800,  that 
at  Blagdon  "the  two  cessions  and  two  assizes 
were  past,  and  a  third  was  approaching  and 
neither  as  prosecutor  nor  prisoner,  plaintiff  nor 
defendant ,  had  any  of  that  parish  (once  so 
notorious  for  crimes  and  litigations)  appeared. 
Warrants  for  woodstealing  and  other  pilfering 
were  becoming  quite  out  of  fashion."  But  in 
some  parishes  she  dared  not  do  what  she 
wished,  "by  reason  of  the  worldly  clergymen 
who  are  now  qniet  and  civil,  but  who  wonld 
become  hostile  if  we  attempted  in  their  parishes 
what  we  do  in  some  others." 

It  was  about  the  year  1781,  that  Robert 
Raikes,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
"Gloucester  Journal,"  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  poorer 
children  of  Gloucester.  The  streets  of  the 
lower  part  of  that  city  he  was  informed  "were 
filled  on  Sunday  with  a  multitude  of  wretches, 
who  having  no  employment  on  that  day,  spent 
their  time  in  noise  and  riot,  playing  at  chuck, 
ami  cursing  and  swearing."  Raikes  at  once 
conceived  the  idea  of  employing  persons  to 
teach  these  children  on  the  Sunday.  The  idea 
was  carried  into  execution,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  could  write  to  a  friend, — "It  is  now  three 
years  since  we  began.  And  I  wish  you  were 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  effect.  A  woman  who 
lives  in  a  lane,  where  I  had  fixed  a  school, 
told  me  some  time  ago  that  the  place  was  quite 
a  heaven  on  Sunday,  compared  with  what  it 
used  to  be.  The  numbers  who  have  learnt 
to  read  and  say  their  catechism,  are  so  great 
that  I  am  astonished  at  it."  The  knowledge 
of  this  work  was  quickly  made  public,  and,  in 
1785,  through  the  co-operation  of  three  well 
known  philanthropists,  Mr.  Jones  Hanway,  Mr. 
Henry  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  a 
society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  sustentation  of  similar  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  at  once  received 
the  support  of  members  of  all  religions  denom- 
inations. At  first,  the  teachers  of  these  insti- 
tutions were  paid,  but  payment  was  soon  found 
not  to  be  necessary.  Voluntary  zeal  supplied 
all  that  was  required,  and,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  Sunday  Schools  were  instituted,  supplied 
it  in  better  quality  than  any  money  could  have 
secured.  The  secular  teaching,  which  in  cer- 
tain instances  included  writing  and  arithmetic, 
was  not  of  a  very  high  order;  but  it  placed  the 
key  of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  multitudes 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  unable  to 
read,  while  the  religious  instruction  with  which 
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if  was  combilicd  has  moulded  the  chara<  br  of 
some  of  the  b.  Kt  m.  n  of  Kngland.  In  1803, 
the  Sunday  School  Union  was  formed ,  an<l 
thin  organization  has  done  mnch  by  its  numer- 
ous and  valuable  publications  au«l  by  its  meet- 
ings and  conferences  to  raise  the  tone  and  to 
develop  the  abilities  of  Sunday  School  teachers. 
The  improvement  and  multiplication  of  week- 
day schools  has  obviated  the  necessity  for  pri- 
mary instruction  in  Sunday  Schools,  which 
have  become  gradually  restricted  to  purely 
religious  instruction. 


CI  I  APT  Kit  XXVII. 
Sketch  of  the  French  Monarchy.  Growth  of 
kingly  fiower.  Absolutism  of  I^ouis  X/V. 
Ejects  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xante*.  Louis  XV.  The.  Noble.-:  the  Clergy: 
The  Tier*  Etui.  Heavy  Taxation  and  Court 
WuHtc.  Exemption  of  the  Nobles  and  Eccle- 
siastics. Oppression  of  the  People.  Arthur 
Young's  Tour.  The  liastille.  A  Revolution 
inevitable.  Influence  of  the  Philosophic.  Writers. 
Of  the  American  /{evolution,  Louis  XVI.  Too 
late  for  concessions.  Meeting  of  the  States- 
General.  TJie  Tiers  Etat  declare  themselves  a 
National  Assembly.  Rapid  progress  of  the 
Revolution.  T/te  National  Convention  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror.    Alliance  of  European  Powers. 

A.v.  1789—1794. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  time  has 
even  yet  arrived  for  giving  a  faithful  and 
honest  account  of  the  mighty  conflict  which, 
extending  over  twenty  years,  ended  only  at 
Waterloo.  Most  writors  have  been  misled  by 
false  issues,  or  by  subordinate  and  collateral 
matins,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  inducing 
causes  and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  costly 
strife.  The  lurid  glow  of  a  score  of  victories 
by  sea  and  laud  has  blinded  many  to  the  real 
questions  nt  issue;  and  the  unreasoning  pre- 
judices and  antipathies  of  others  bare  excited 
in  them  an  insane  panic  at  the  bare  mention  of 
tho  names  of  Buonaparte,  France,  or  Revo- 
lution. 

The  history  of  the  last-named  convulsion 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  That  ^reat  movement  created  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own,  equalling  in  extent  and  rivalling 
in  ability  the  literature  of  any  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Those  who  wish  to  become 
conversant  with  the  details  of  that  crisis,  may 
find  abundant  materials  in  the  pages  of  Thiers. 
Michelet,  Mignet,  Lamartiue,  l)e  Slael,  Laere- 
telle,  tampan,  Itcscnval.  in  the  ••  1  Ii<.t,,ir.-  de  la 


Revolution,  par  Deux  Amis  de  la  Liberie',*'  and 
in  Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  The  particulars  need 
not  here  be  given,  excepting  so  far  as  they  had 
a  bearing  upon  Knglish  affairs.  Neither  is  it 
proposed  to  depart  from  the  general  method  of 
the  present  work,  and  to  furnish  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  great  naval  and  military  enter- 
prises to  which  the  French  Revolution  gave 
rise.  These  cau  be  perused  at  almost  endless 
length  in  numerous  works  specially  devoted  to 
their  elucidation. 

In  early  times  in  France  the  crown  was 
elective;  and  the  king  was  a  mere  military 
chief,  ^depending  on  the  common  voice  for  all 
decisions  to  be  made,  and  all  enterprises  to  be 
undertaken.  Under  the  feudal  regime,  this 
democracy  gave  way  to  an  aristocracy.  Abso- 
lute power  ascended  higher,  the  people  were 
stripped  of  it  by  the  nobles,  who  also  were 
afterwards  despoiled  by  the  prince.  Power 
became  more  and  more  concentrated,  and  as  it 
had  passed  from  the  many  to  the  few,  it  came 
at  last  to  be  invested  in  one  alone.  During 
centuries  of  continuous  efforts,  the  kings  of 
France  were  battering  down  the  feudal  edifice, 
anil  at  length  they  established  themselves  on 
its  ruins,  having  usurped  the  fiefs,  subdued  the 
vassals,  annulled  or  subjected  the  manorial 
courts,  and  assumed  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive powers. 

The  States-General,  convoked  only  on  pressing 
occasions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  subsidies, 
and  composed  of  the  three  orders  of  the  nation, 
the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  Tiers  Etat,  or 
commons,  had  no  regular  existence.  Originated 
while  the  royal  prerogative  was  in  progress, 
and  meeting  only  at  lengthened  intervals,  they 
were  at  first  controlled  and  were  filially  sup- 
pressed. The  strongest  and  most  determined 
opposition  which  the  kings  had  to  encounter 
in  their  projects  of  nggraudizenient,  proceeded, 
not  from  these  assemblies,  which  they  author- 
ized or  annulled  at  pleasure,  but  from  the 
nobles,  who  sought  to  vindicate  their  sover- 
eignty and  their  political  importance.  From 
Philip  Augustus  to  Louis  XI.  their  object  was 
to  preserve  their  own  power;  from  Louis  XI 
to  Louis  XIV.  to  become  the  instruments  ami 
favourites  of  royalty.  Under  the  able  yet 
unscrupulous  administration  of  Richelieu  the 
great  political  power  of  the  nobility  was  finally 
broken;  all  who  opposed  his  policy  being  im- 
prisoned, banished,  or  executed;  ami  thus  the 
ground  was  prepared  for  establishing  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  sovereign.  The  War  of  the 
Fronde,  from  164H  to  16M,  after  the  death  of 
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the  great  cardinal,  was  the  last  struggle  on  tbe 
part  of  the  aristocracy,  out  of  which  the  regal 
power  came  forth  victorious  and  remained 
supreme.  The  famous  saying  of  Louie  XIV., 
"L'etat  e'est  moi,"  expressed  the  principle  to 
which  everything  was  now  accommodated. 
Before  the  middle  of  his  long  reign,  absolutism 
was  established,  and  the  entire  administration 
<>f  affairs  throughout  the  country  became  centred 
in  Versailles.  Political  independence  vanished 
before  conrt  bribes  and  favours;  no  meetings 
of  the  States  or  of  the  Notables  were  held;  the 
municipal  corporations  no  longer  exercised  anj 
rights  of  election  but  received  all  appointments 
from  the  court;  tbe  provinces  were  governed 
by  Intendants,  who  were  responsible  only  to  the 


and  at  Paris  was  not  a  whit  less  licentious  than 
that  o{  the  king  and  the  courtiers.  Never  seen 
in  their  dioceses,  prodigal  in  their  living,  fond 
of  display,  careless  of  their  reputation,  and  the 
leaders  in  every  court  intrigue,  they  were  known 
to  live  in  disreputable  company  and  to  indulge 
j  in  open  vice.  The  immense  body  of  the  country 
clergy  starved  on  a  miserable  pittance,  while  the 
Church  possessed  enormous  revenues  fur  the  ex. 
elusive  benefit  of  a  few  titled  holders  of  the 
higher  dignities;  some  of  whom  gave  the  worst 
examples.  What  they  lacked  in  morals,  how- 
ever, they  sought  to  make  up  by  seal  against 
heretics,  and  the  -Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  16m">,  stands  as  a  perpetual  mark  of 
infamy  and  injustice.    Iu  addition  to  the  com- 
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ministers  of  the  king;  even  the  courts  of  justice 
were  controlled  by  the  monarch,  who  also 
asserted  his  right  to  deal  at  pleasure  with  all 
property.  The  king  himself  was  ruled  by  his 
mistress,  De  Maintenon,  who  in  her  turn  was 
the  tool  of  the  Jesuits.  A  coarse  and  unbridled 
profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  ami  most 
grovelling  superstition,  characterized  tbe  private 
life  of  Louis  XIV.  In  hie  domestic  policy  he 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Church;  and 
although  be  resisted  tbe  authority  of  tbe  pope 
in  secular  matters,  he  willingly  left  his'subjeeU 
to  be  oppressed  by  tbe  clergy,  to  whom  he 
abandoned  everything  except  his  own  prero- 
gative. 

The  conduct  of  many  of  the  prelates  wbo 
performed  their  episcopal  functions  at  Versailles 


mercial  disasters  which  befell  France  by  that 
expulsion  of  the  Huguenots,  and  even  worse  than 
the  great  pecuniary  loss  which  that  mistaken 
and  wicked  act  entailed,  there  were  far-reach- 
ing retributive  results,  extending  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  From  that  period 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  without  any  pre- 
sumptuous interference  with  tbe  operations  of 
Divine  Providence,  tbe  downward  course  of  tbe 
French  monarchy,  the  spread  of  practical 
atheism  among  tbe  people,  and  tbe  inevitable 
overthrow  of  the  throne  and  of  the  Church 
which  had  so  infamously  abused  their  power. 

Hr.  Buckle  has  given  the  following  assemblage 
of  facts  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  French 
people  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  "  Locke, 
wbo  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677, 
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writes  in  his  journal. — 'The  rent  of  lands  in 
Franco  has  fallen  onc-hulf  in  these  few  years,  by 
reason  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.'  About 
the  same  time,  Sir  William  Temple  says,  4  The 
French  peasantry  are  wholly  dispirited  by  labour 
and  want.'    In    1691,  another   observer,  pro- 
ceeding  from    Calais,    writes,    'From  hence, 
travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough 
to  observe  what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty 
the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can 
reduce  an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There 
were  visiblo  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a  growing 
misfortune;   all  the  dismal  indications  of  an 
overwhelming  calamity.    The  fields  were  un- 
cultivated, the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses 
dropping  to  decay.'    In  a  tract  published  in 
1C8L»,    the   author   says,    'I   have  known  in 
France  poor  people  sell  their  beds,   and  lie 
upon  straw;  sell  their  pt,ls,  kettles,  and  all 
their  necessary  household  goods,  to  content  the 
unmerciful  collectors  of  the  king's  taxes.'  Dr. 
Lister,  who  visited  Fans  in  1698,  says,  'Such 
is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all 
parts  of  this  city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in 
a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in 
a  shop,  ho  is  alike  unable  to  transact  business, 
on  account  of  the  importunities  of  mendicants.' 
In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes, 
'We  think  here  as  you  do  in  the  country,  that 
France  is  on  her  last  legs.'    Finally,  in  1718, 
that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis, 
Lady  Mary  Montague  gives  the  following  account 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Rich;  'I  think  nothing  so 
terrible  as  objects  of  misery,  except  one  had 
the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress 
them;  and  all  the  country  villages  of  Franco 
show  nothing  else.    While  the  post-horses  arc 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with 
such  miserable  starved  faces,  and  thin,  tattered 
clothes,  thoy  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade 
one  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.'... 
These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontest- 
able, and  they  lie  on  the  surface  of  history. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  them,  there  are  still  found 
men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.   Although  it  is  well  known  that  in 
his  reign  every  vestige  of  liberty  was  destroyed; 
that  the  people  were  weighed  down  by  an  in- 
sufferable taxation;  that  their  children  were  torn 
from  them  by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the 
royal  armies;  that  tho  resources  of  the  country 
were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly 
established;  —  althongh   all   this  is  universally 
admitted,  yet  thero   are  writers,  even  in  our 
own  day,  who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glories 


of  literature,  as  to  balance  them  against  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  and  who  will  forgive 
every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during  whose 
life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pascal, 
the  Orations  of  Bosstiet,  the  Comedies  of  Molu're 
and  the  Tragedies  of  Racine."  ("Hist,  of  Civil." 
i.  625.) 

Louis  XV.,  a  child  of  five  years,  succeeded 
his  great-grandfather  in  1715.  By  the  time 
that  he  was  thirty  years  old,  his  character  had 
developed  into  the  utmost  selfishness,  sensuality, 
and  baseness;  rivalling  that  of  any  of  the  in- 
famous monarchs  of  former  ages  and  countries. 
The  utter  and  shameless  corruption  and  profli- 
gacy of  the  court  soon  infected  society  at  large; 
and  memoirs  like  those  of  Saint  Simon,  La- 
cretelle,  Soulavie,  and  Weber  show  tho  morally 
rotten  and  putrid  condition  of  things  in  the 
highest  places  of  France  during  the  fifty  years 
of  the  nominal  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  unequalled 
at  any  time  in  England,  even  during  tho  reign 
of  Charles  II.  The  nauseous  and  revolting 
particulars  relating  to  tho  court  procedure  at 
Versailles,  to  the  adjacent  infamous  Pare  anx 
Cer/f,  to  tho  Orleans  orgies,  and  to  the  general 
dissoluteness,  extravagance,  riot,  and  cruelty, 
cannot  be  hero  related.  All  these  en tailed  their 
own  malediction,  contributing  in  no  slight  mea- 
sure to  the  fearful  crisis  through  which  Franco 
was  made  to  pass.  Other  causes  also  helped 
to  bring  about  that  convulsion,  bat  before 
glancing  at  these,  a  general  view  may  be  pre- 
sented of  the  condition  of  the  French  people 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  nation,  divided  into  three  orders,  which 
subdivided  themselves  into  several  classes,  was 
a  prey  to  all  the  attacks  of  despotism  and  to 
all  the  evils  of  inequality.  Tho  nobility  were 
divided, — into  courtiers,  living  nominally  on  the 
favours  of  the  prince,  but,  really,  on  tho  labour 
of  the  people,  and  whose  aim  was  governorships 
of  provinces,  or  elevated  ranks  in  the  army; 
into  ennobled  parvenns,  who  conducted  tho 
interior  administration,  and  whose  object  was 
to  obtain  comptrollerehips,  and  to  make  tho 
most  of  their  place  by  jobbery  of  every  descrip- 
tion; into  legists,  who  administered  justice,  and 
were  alone  competent  to  perform  its  functions: 
and  into  landed  proprietors,  who  oppressed  the 
country  by  the  exercise  of  those  feudal  rights 
which  still  survived.  The  clergy  were  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  one,  destined  for  bishoprics 
and  abbeys,  with  their  rich  revenues;  the  other, 
for  the  apostolic  function,  with  its  poverty. 
The  third  estate,  grom,d  down  by  the  court, 
humiliated  by  the  nobility,  was  itself  divided 
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into  corporations,  which,  in  turn,  inflicted 
upon  each  other  the  evils  and  the  contempt 
received  from  the  higher  classes.  It  pos- 
sessed scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  land,  and 
this  was  burthened  with  feudal  rente  due  to  the 
lords  of  the  manor,  with  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
and  with  taxes  to  the  king.  In  compensation 
for  all  these  sacrifices,  it  enjoyed  no  political 
righte;  hail  no  share  in  the  administration;  and 
was  admitted  to  no  public  employment. 

A  nobility,  disfigured  by  every  vice,  and  pos- 
sessing scarcely  any  virtue  but  animal  courage, 
were  privileged  to  insult  and  maltreat  the  peo- 
ple whose  burdens  they  did  not  share.  The 
tribunals  were  filled  with  persons  who  bought 
the  power  of  administering  justice,  and  very 
generally  sold  it  to  the  clients  who  appeared  at 
their  bar.  Outrageous  violations  of  all  the 
rules  of  equity,  and  barbarous  methods  of  in- 
quiry and  of  punishment  by  tortnre,  were  the 
established  forms  of  law.  A  small  portion  of 
the  nation,  divided  from  the  rest,  enjoyed  all 
the  patronage  of  the  court,  held  all  commissions 
in  the  armies,  filled  the  richest  benefices  in  the 
Church,  were  exempted  from  payment  of  most 
of  the  taxes,  and  were  seldom  punished  for  any 
crime  they  committed.  The  national  treasury 
was  filled  at  the  cost  of  sighs  and  tears;  and 
was  emptied  to  gain  the  smiles  and  to  gratify 
the  avarice  of  the  vile  and  the  contemptible. 
Whenever  the  royal  mistress,  or  any  of  her 
friends,  wanted  money,  an  order  was  given  by 
the  royal  lover  with  the  profusion  of  a  spend- 
thrift. The  sums  spent  by  Madame  Dn  Barri 
were  enormous.  She  alone  had  for  her  allowance 
more  than  £50,000  a  year;  and  the  presents 
she  received  and  gave  away  increased  this  sum 
prodigiously.  In  the  sixteen  months  preceding 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  this  woman  had  drawn 
from  the  royal  treasury  no  less  a  sum  than 
£100,000.  When  the  "Red  Book"  was  given 
up  to  the  National  Assembly,  there  appeared 
in  it  in  one  sum: — "For  services  known  to  his 
majesty,  £2,441,050."  Such  was  the  dissolute- 
ness and  extravagance  of  the  court,  that  of  the 
public  debt,  five  hundred  millions  of  francs  had 
been  incurred  in  ways  too  shameful  to  bear  the 
light,  or  to  be  so  much  as  named  in  the  public 


The  people  were  heavily  taxed,  and  the  chief 
pressure  was  made  to  rest  upon  those  who 
were  least  able  to  bear  it.  The  upper  classes, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  thousand  fami- 
lies, with  the  dignified  ecclesiastics,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  payment  of  certain  direct 
taxes;  thus  adding  to  the  share  which  had  to 
be  paid  by  other  sections  of  the  community. 


All  the  direct  taxes  were  levied  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  intendante  of  districts,  from 
whose  fiat  there  was  no  appeal,  and  these 
officers,  with  their  deputies  and  underlings,  ex- 
acted vast  sums  over  and  above  those  which 
were  paid  in  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
nominal  amount  was  fixed  by  royal  decree,  and 
the  local  parliaments  and  courts  of  justice  were 
required  to  register  such  decrees.  In  the  event 
of  refusal,  payment  was  enforced,  notwithstand- 
ing. There  were  forty  farmers-general  of  the 
customs,  and  four  hundred  persons  interested 
in  what  were  called  the  subfarms.  These  places 
were  all  sold.  An  office  in  the  finance  returned 
sometimes  sixty,  and  even  ninety  per  cent, 
profit;  and  in  the  worst  times  fifteen  per  cent.; 
and  the  average  was  thirty-five.  Of  course  specu- 
lators preferred  this  high  gain  to  every  other 
species  of  traffic.  There  was  no  end  to  the 
vexations  and  usurpations  put  in  force  by  these 
men;  and  the  duties  widely  varied  in  diflerent 
places.  It  was  calculated  that  if  an  acre  of 
land  yielded  produce  to  the  value  of  three 
pounds,  nearly  two  went  to  the  revenue,  sixteen 
shillings  to  the  landlord,  and  only  five  remained 
to  the  cultivator;  or  if  the  proprietor  farmed 
his  own  land,  his  share  per  acre  was  only 
twenty-three  shillings,  while  thirty-seven  shillings 
went  in  taxes;  and  as  nearly  one-third  of  the 
country  at  that  period  was  in  the  hands  of  small 
proprietors,  these  bnrdens  were  felt  to  be  ex- 
cessive, so  that  in  some  places  cultivation  was 
wholly  abandoned,  and  in  many  instances,  pro- 
perty, and  even  wholesome  and  necessary  food, 
had  to  be  secreted  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
hated  tax-gatherers. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  taxes  there  were 
numerous  and  oppressive  indirect  exactions, 
as  the  gabelle,  or  salt-tax,  under  which  all 
persons,  even  the  poorest,  were  compelled  to 
buy  seven  pounds  of  government  salt  in  each 
year,  under  heavy  penalties.  Smuggling  of 
this  article  was  visited  with  the  infliction  of 
ruinous  fines,  long  imprisonment,  banishment, 
flogging,  mutilation,  and  death.  Thus  the 
people  were  rendered  thoroughly  wretched  by 
the  vexations  to  which  they  were  subject  from 
the  government  and  their  landlords.  The  taxes 
were  arbitrary;  the  administration  of  justice 
was  arbitrary;  even  their  labour  was  controlled 
by  arbitrary  authority.  Game  of  the  most 
destructive  kind,  such  as  wild  boars  and  herds 
of  deer,  were  permitted  to  roam  at  large  through 
spacious  districts  without  any  enclosure  being 
allowed  to  protect  the  crops.  Numerous  edicts 
prohibited  hoeing  and  weeding,  lest  the  young 
partridgeB  should  be  disturbed;  or  moving  hay, 
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indigent  state;  their  houses  dark,  comfortless, 
and  almost  destitute  of  furniture;  their  dress 
ragged  and  miserable;  their  food  the  coarsest 
and  most  humble  fare.  They  were  oppressed 
by  their  feudal  superiors  with  a  variety  of  the 
most  galling  burdens; "  among  which  he  enumer- 
ates,—"Fixed  and  heavy  rents,  vexatious 
processes  to  secure  them;  appreciated  unjustly 
to  augment  them;  renls  solidaives  and  Verm- 
el tables;  rents  c.heantes  and  levantes;  funmye*; 
fines  at  every  change  of  the  property,  in  the 
direct  as  well  as  the  collateral  line;   feudal  re- 


lest  the  eggs  should  be  destroyed;  or  taking 
away  the  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be  de- 
prived of  shelter;  or  manuring  with  night  soil, 
lest  their  flavour  should  be  injured.  Complaint* 
for  the  infraction  of  these  edicts  were  all  carried 
before  the  manorial  courts,  where  every  species 
of  oppression,  chicanery,  and  fraud  prevailed. 

Arthur  Young  made  an  extensive  journey 
through  Krancc,  in  17«7,  and  the  two  following 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  "  ascertaining  the  cultiva- 
tion, wealth,  resources,  and  national  prosperity"  of 
the  country;  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  a 
book  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  quarto  pages,  domption;  fines  on  sale,  to  the  eighth  and  even 
published  in  17'J2.  The  Revolution  had  com-  j  the  sixth  penny;  redemptions  injurious  in  their 
inenced  before  his  journey  was  completed,  and  |  origin,  and  still  more  so  in  their  extension  ; 
he  records  many  curious  and  interesting  parti-  banalite  of  the  mill,  of  the  oven,  and  of  the 
culars  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  ,  wine  and  cyder-press;  cortv'es  by  customs,  by 


usage  of  the  fief,  established  by  unjust  decrees; 
cvrvees  arbitrary,  and  even  fantastical;  servi. 
tudes;  prestation*,  extravagant  and  burthen- 
of  Chalons, — "Walking  up  a  long  hill,  I  was  j  some;  collections  by  assessments;  litigations 
joined  by  a  poor  woman  who  complained  of  ruinous  and  without  end;  the  rod  of  seigncural 


and  the  state  of  feeling  which  led  to  the  con- 
vulsion. One  incident  and  one  general  state- 
ment will  suffice.   He  says,  of  the  neighbourhood 


the  times,  and  that  it  was  a  sad  country.  De- 
manding her  reasons,  she  said,  her  husband  had 
but  a  morsel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  a  poor  little 


finance  for  ever  shaken  over  their  heads;  vexa- 
tion, ruin,  outrage,  violence,  and  destructive 
servitude,  under  which  the  peasants,  almost  on 
horse,  yet  they  had  forty-two  pounds  of  wheat '  a  level  with  Polish  slaves,  can  never  but  be 
and  three  chickens  to  pay  as  a  quit-rent  to  one  j  miserable,  vile,  and  oppressed.  They  demand 
seigneur;  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pounds  J  also,  that  the  use  of  hand-mills  be  free,  and 


of  oats,  oue  chicken  and  one  franc  to  pay  to 
another,  besides  very  heavy  failles  and  other 
taxes.    She  had  seven  children,  and  the  cow's 


hope  that  posterity,  if  possible,  may  be  ignorant 
that  feudal  tyranny  in  Bretagne,  armed  with 
the  judicial  power,  has  not  blushed  even  in 
milk  helped  to  make  the  soup.  'But  why,  these  times  at  breaking  hand-mills,  and  at 
instead  of  a  horse  do  you  not  keep  another  selling  annually  to  the  miserable  the  faculty  of 
cow?*  Oh,  her  husband  could  not  carry  his  bruising  between  two  stones  a  measure  of  buck- 
produce  so  well  without  a  horse;  and  asses  are  wheat  or  barley.  The  very  terms  of  theBe  corn- 
little  used  in  the  country.  It  was  said,  at  pre-  plaints  are  unknown  in  England ,  and  conse- 
sent,  that  something  was  to  be  done  by  some  quently  untranslatable:  they  have  probably 
great  folks  for  such  poor  ones,  but  she  did  not  I  arisen  long  since  the  feudal  system  ceased  in 
know  who,  nor  how.    This  woman,  at  no  great  '  this  kingdom. 

distance,  might  have  been  taken  for  sixty  or  "  In  passing  through  many  of  the  French 
seventy,  her  figure  was  so  bent,  and  her  face  provinces,  I  was  struck  with  the  various  and 


eo  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour;  but  she 
said  she  was  only  twenty-eight.  An  English- 
man who  has  not  travelled  cannot  imagine  the 
figure  made  by  infinitely  the  greater  part  of  the 
countrywomen  in  France.  It  speaks,  at  the 
first  sight,  hard  and  severe  labour.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  work  harder  than  the 
men,  and  this,  united  with  the  more  miserable 
labour  of  bringing  a  new  race  of  slaves  into 
the  world,  destroys  absolutely  all  symmetry  of 
person  and  every  feminiue  appearance.  To  what 
are  we  to  attribute  this  difference  in  the  manners 
of  the  lower  people  in  the  two  kingdoms!  To 
(ioverninent!'*  Young  adds,  speaking  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  peasantry, — "With  a 
very    few    exceptions,  they  were  iu  the  most 


heavy  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  little  pro- 
prietors, of  the  feudal  grievances  with  the  weight 
of  which  their  industry  was  burthened;  but  I 
could  not  then  conceive  the  multiplicity  of  the 
shackles  which  kept  them  poor  and  depressed. 
I  understood  it  better  afterwards,  from  the  con- 
versation and  complaints  of  some  grand  seig- 
neurs, as  the  Revolution  advanced;  and  1  than 
learned  that  the  principal  rental  of  many  estates 
consisted  in  services  and  feudal  tenures;  by  the 
baneful  influence  of  which  the  industry  of  the 
people  was  almost  exterminated. 

"The  administration  of  justice  was  partial, 
venal,  infamous.  I  have,  in  conversation  with 
many  very  sensible  men,  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  met  with  something  of  content 
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with  their  government,  in  all  other  respect*  than 
this;  but  upon  the  question  of  expecting  justice 
to  be  really  ami  fairly  administered,  every  ono 
confessed  thero  was  no  such  thing  to  he  looked 
for.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliaments"  (».  c, 
local  assemblies,  not  answering  in  any  way  to 
the  Knglish  word)  "was  profligate  and  atrocious. 
Upon  almost  every  cause  that  came  before  them, 
interest  was  openly  mado  with  the  judges;  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who,  with  a  cause  to  sup- 
port, had  no  means  of  conciliating  favour, 
either  by  the  beauty  of  a  handsome  wife,  or  by 
other  methods.  It  has  been  said  by  many 
writers  that  property  was  as  secure  under  tho 
old  government  of  France  as  it  is  in  England; 
and  the  assertion  might  possibly  be  true,  as  far 
as  any  violence  from  tho  king,  his  ministers,  or 
the  great  was  concerned;  but  for  all  that 
mass  of  property  which  comes  in  every 
country  to  be  litigated  in  courts  of  justice, 
there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  security, 
unless  the  parties  were  totally  and  equally 
unknown,  and  totally  and  equally  honest. 
In  every  other  case,  he  who  had  the  best 
interest  with  the  judges,  was  sure  to  be 
the  winner.  To  reflecting  minds,  the  cruelty 
and  abominable  practices  attending  such 
courts  are  sufficiently  apparent." 

Imprisonment  by  provincial  courts  was 
only  an  imitation  of  which  was  continually 
transpiring  at  the  centre  of  despotic  au- 
thority. The  Bastille  was  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  arbitrary  government  of  the 
kingdom,  by  means  of  the  terrible  instru- 
ment known  as  a  lettre  tie  cachet.  The 
king  by  his  prerogative  had  a  right  to  the 
services  of  his  subjects,  he  ordered  ono  of  them, 
by  a  letter,  to  perforin  a  certain  duty;  for  in- 
stance, to  go  to  a  certain  place;  that  place  was 
a  fortress;  and,  when  once  there,  no  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  existed  to  get  him  out  again. 
The  Bastille,  a  royal  fortress  in  Paris,  was 
used  for  various  purposes, — to  confine  spies;  to 
punish  offences  which  the  law  could  not  reach; 
to  save  u  young  nobleman  from  ruining  himself; 
to  prevent  an  imprudent  marriage;  to  stifle 
scandal,  to  gratify  intrigue,  or  avarice,  or  pri- 
vate revenge;  to  check  any  turbulent  or  extra- 
vagant fanatic.  But  it  was,  besides,  the  prison 
of  the  court,  where  all  who  offended  the  private 
feelings  of  tho  sovereign  or  his  favourites  were 
doomed  to  expiate  their  offences.  It  is  said 
that  the  duke  de  la  Villiere  signed  fifty  thou- 
sand lettres  de  cachet  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry of  half  a  century,  down  to  1775;  and  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  blank  letters  to 
all    the    interior  governors   of   the  kingdom. 


Cases  were  not  uncommon  in  which  prisoners 
were  confined  for  twenty  and  even  for  thirty 
years,  without  ever  knowing  who  were  their 
accusers  or  the  charge  alleged  against  them. 
One  of  the  earliest  events  of  the  Revolution  was 
tho  storming  and  capture  of  this  grim  old  for- 
tress, on  July  14,  1789.  It  was  shortly  after- 
wards razed  to  the  ground  and  a  triumphal 
column  reared  to  mark  the  spot  and  tho  event. 

In  Franco,  everything  was  for  the  governors, 
and  nothing  for  the  governed.  There  was  neither 
free  press,  nor  free  Parliament,  nor  free  de- 
bates. There  were  no  public  meetings;  there 
was  no  popular  suffrage;  no  disenssion  on  the 
hustings;  no  habcas-corpns  act,  no  trial  by 
jury.    The  voice  of  liberty,  siloncod  in  overy 


ATTACK  ON  THE  BASTIt.UB. 

department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  heard  in 
the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  thoir 
writings,  inspirited  the  people  to  resistance. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  to  estimate 
the  character  of  those  who  aro  often  accused  of 
having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric. 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly 
oppressed  by  tho  crown,  by  the  nobles,  and  by 
the  Church;  and  they  used  their  abilities  to 
retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  tho  best  course  open  to  them,  for 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny, 
and  a  despotic  system  should  bo  encountered  by 
a  revolutionary  literature.  The  upper  classes 
were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first 
blow;  but  those  are  not  to  be  censured  who, 
having  defended  themselves  against  aggression, 
eventually  succeeded  in  smiting  the  government 
by  whom  that  aggression  was  originally  made. 
"Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately 
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after  tho  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  may  be  seen  '  was  severed  which  connected  tho  present  with 
that  his  policy  having  reduced  the  country  to  the  past.  The  Church,  the  legitimate  protector 
the  brink  of  ruin,  ami  having  destroyed  every  of  old  opinions,  was  unable  to  resist  the  passion 
vestige  of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  neces-  i  for  novelty,  because  she  was  weakened  by  trea- 
sary;  but  the  materials  for  the  reaction  could  [  son  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  Cal- 
not  bo  found  among  a  nation  which  for  fifty  vinistu  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French 
years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  ■  clergy,  as  to  bicak  them  into  two  hostile  par- 
system.  This  deficiency  at  home  caused  eminent  j  ties,  and  render  it  impossible  to  rally  them 
Frenchmen  to  turn  their  attentiou  abroad,  and  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of  this 
gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for  English  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism 
literature  and  for  habits  of  thought  then  pecu-  ' 
liar  to  the    English   people.    New   life  being 


thus  breathed  into  the  wasted  frame  of  French 
society,  an  eager  and  inquisitive  spirit  was 
generated,  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the 
time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking 
offence  at  this  unexpected  movement,  attempted 
to  stifle  it,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  destroy 
that  lovo  of  inquiry  which  was  daily  gaining 


tially  democratic,  a  revolutionary 
spirit  appeared  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, so  that  the  feud  in  the  Church  was  accom- 
panied by  auother  feud  between  the  government 
and  the  Church.  These  were  the  leading  symptoms 
of  that  vast  movement  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution;  and  all  of  them  indicated  a 
state  of  society  so  anarchial  and  so  thoroughly 


disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some 
ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  I  great  catastrophe  was  impending.  At  length, 
literary  men  with  such  bitterness  as  to  make  it  and  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  explosion, 

the  news  of  the  American  Rebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited 


evident  that  tho  intellect  of  France  must  either 
relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or  else  boldly 


assume  the  offensive.    Happily  for  the  interests   flame  which  never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it 


of  civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted; 
and,  in  or  about  1750,  a  deadly  struggle  began, 
in  which  thoBc  principles  of  liberty  which  France 


had  destroyed  all  that  Frenchmen  once  held 
dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which 
borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto  j  continued  oppression  may  hurry  a  generous  and 
been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  Church,  !  long-suffering  people."  ("Hist,  of  Civil."  i.  848.) 
were  for  the  first  time  applied  to  the  State.  ;  While  France,  intent  upon  a  policy  which 
Coincident  with  this  movement,  and  indeed  \  should  tend  to  the  embarrassment  and  humilia- 
formiug  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occurred  tion  of  England,  was  aiding  a  popular  revolu- 
of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  tion  in  America,  and  encouraging  a  democratic 
political  economists  succeeded  in  proving  that  resistance  to  established  authority  in  the  United 
the  interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  \  Provinces,  the  doctrines  she  had  espoused 
inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon  the  material  |  wero  destined  to  react  with  fatal  effect  upon 


interests  of  the  country;  and  had,  by  their  pro- 
tective measures,  injured  what  they  were 
believed  to  havo  benefited.  This  remark- 
able discovery  in  favour  of  general  freedom 
put  a  fresh  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  denio- 


hcr  own  institutions.  (Some  of  the  greatest 
writers  that  ever  influenced  public  opinion  in 
any  country  flourished  in  France  during  the 
forty  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  D'Alembert, 


cratic  party;  whose  strength  was  still  further  |  Condorcet,  Diderot,  and  the  Encyclopedists 
increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with  which 
Rousseau  assailed  the  existing  fabric.  Precisely 
the  same  tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extra- 
ordinary impulse  given  to  every  branch  of  phy- 
sical science,  which  familiarized  men  with  ideas 
of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  collision 
with  the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas  na- 
tural to  government.    The  discoveries  made  re- 


wrote within  this  period;  and  they  devoted  their 
surpassing  abilities  to  the  subversion  of  those 
truths  on  .  which  the  eternal  interests  of  man- 
kind are  founded,  and  of  the  principles  on 
which  civil  government  had  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded. The  whole  intelligence  of  Prance, 
led   by  all   that  was    distinguished    in  the 


in 


the 


most    polite    and    brilliant  society 
specting  the  external  world  encouraged  a  rest-  world,  surrendered  itself  to  the    guidance  of 
lessncss  and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  these  teachers,  most  of  whom  proclaimed  that 
spirit  of  routine,  and  therefore  full  of  danger  for  J  Revelation  was  a  falsehood;    that  all   the  re- 


institutions  only  recommended  by  their  anti- 
quity. This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge 
also  effected  a  change  in  education;  and  the 
ancient  languages  being  neglected,  another  link 


ceived  maxiniB  of  civil  policy  were  obsolete; 
that  Reason  was  the  only  guide  of  reasonable 
beings;  and  that  a  republic  after  the  pattern  of 
autiquity  was  the  only    form    of  government 
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suited  to  an  enlightened  people.  These  doc- 
trine, thoughtlessly  ventilated  as  the  sport  of 
wit  and  wantonness,  were  taken  up  in  a  prac- 
tical and  earnest  spirit  by  the  millions  through- 
out the  country  who  were  labouring  under  the 
oppression  of  religious  and  political  institutions 
equally  wicke<l  and  corrupt.  The  Revolution  in 
the  New  World  inflamed  the  imagination  of 
the  French  people,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  : 
new  opinions.  The  old  monarchy  was  falling  to 
pieces  from  internal  corruption  and  decay.  Vain 
efforts  had  been  made  to  prop  up  the  falling 
structure;  and  at  length  it  fell  with  an  awful 
crash,  to  the  amazement  and  terror  of  mankind. 

If  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier,  the  | 
whole  of  Prance,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
advanced  thinkers,  would  have  rejected  it  with 
horror  and  with  scorn;  but  when,  iu  1776, 
Franklin  arrived  in  France,  he  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  all  classes,  and  induced 
the  government  to  engage  to  defend  the  young 
republic.  In  Paris,  the  enthusiasm  was  irre- 
sistible.  Large  bodies  of  men  volunteered  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  fight  for  the  liberties 
of  America.  Besides  the  indirect  results  pro- 
duced by  the  example  of  a  successful  rebellion, 
the  Frcuch  were  still  further  stimulated  by  , 
actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The 
French  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in 
America  introduced  into  their  own  country,  on 
their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  iu  the  infant  republic.  By 
this  means,  fresh  strength  was  given  to  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  already  prevalent;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  copied 
from  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  cele- 
brated acts.  lie  drew  his  sword  on  behalf  of 
the  Americans;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  com- 
municated to  him  that  doctrine  respecting  the 
rights  of  man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was 
formally  adopted  by  the  National  Assembly. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  final 
blow  to  the  French  government  was  dealt  by 
the  hand  of  an  American;  for  it  is  said  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson, 
that  the  popular  part  of  the  legislative  body- 
proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  aud 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance. 

Thus,  when  Louis  XVI.  ascended  the  throne, 
in  1774,  misery  aud  discontent  prevailed 
throughout  France,  aud  a  great  political  and 
social  change  was  inevitable.  The  new  king 
was  personally  popular,  but  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  be  lacking  iu  those  administrative 
bilities  which  the  turbulence  and  the  exigen- 


cies of  the  times  demanded  in  a  ruler.  His 
ancestors  bequeathed  to  him  a  revolution  which 
he  could  not  resist  and  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
direct.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  ouly  priuci  who.haviug 
no  other  passion,  had  not  that  of  power,  and  who 
united  the  two  qualities  which  make  good  kings, 
— fear  of  liod  and  love  of  the  people.  Few 
memories  of  kings  are  so  commendable.  It 
may  be  said  of  him,  that,  with  a  little  more 
strength  of  mind,  he  would  have  been  au 
exemplary  king. 

An  unusually  severe  winter,  followed  by  a 
failure  in  the  crops  of  the  following  year,  drove 
the  mass  of  the  people  almost  to  frenzy.  Events 
rapidly  followed  each  other;  each  one  liuked  to 
its  antecedent,  ami  the  whole  forming  a  tendency 
impossible  to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  government,  yielding  some  points  of  real 
importance,  adopted  measures  by  which  the 
Church  was  controlled,  the  power  of  the  clergy 
diminished,  the  last  relics  of  serfdom  swept 
away,  and  the  use  of  torture  abolished,  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  court  reduced.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  crown  called  to  it-  councils, 
for  the  first  time,  men  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  reform,  like  Turgot  and  Xeekcr,  whose  wise 
and  liberal  proposals  would,  iu  calmer  days, 
have  stilled  the  popular  agitation.  It  was  in 
vain  that  promises  were  made  to  equalize  the 
taxes,  to  redress  crying  grievances,  to  re|«-al 
obnoxious  laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the 
States-!  ieneral  were  summoned,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  and  seventy-live  years.  All  these 
things  were  in  vain;  because  the  time  for  treaty 
had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had  come. 
The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly 
have  been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert 
that  deadly  struggle,  which  the  course  of  pre- 
ceding events  made  inevitable.  For  the  mea- 
sure of  iniquity  was  now  full.  The  upper  classes, 
intoxicated  by  the  Ion::  possession  of  power,  had 
provoked  the  crisis;  aud  .so  blind  were  they  as 
to  resist  a  just  and  necessary  proposal  to  include 
them  in  the  general  scheme  of  taxation.  It 
was  therefore  needful  that  they  should  abide  the 
issue  raised  by  themselves.  There  was  no  time 
for  mercy.  There  was  no  pause;  no  compas- 
sion; no  sympathy.  The  only  question  that 
remained  was,  to  see  whether  they  who  had 
raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind;  or 
whether  it  was  uot  rather  likely  that  they  would 
be  the  first  victims  of  that  frightful  hurricane,  in 
which,  for  a  moment,  laws,  religion,  morals,  all 
perished;  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity  were 
effaced;  and  the  civilization  of  France  was 
not  only  submerged,  but,  as  it  then  appeared, 
irretrievably  ruined. 
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The  memorable  assembly  of  the  States-General 
was  convened  for  May  5,  1789,  at  Versailles. 
By  the  decree  which  summoned  the  meeting, 
there  were  to  bo  three  hundred  deputies  returned 
by  the  nobles,  the  same  number  by  the  clergy, 
and  six  hundred  by  the  third  estate.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  three  orders  assembling 
or  voting  separately,  and  an  immediate  conflict 
arose  on  these  points;  when  the  great  body  of 
the  clerical  deputies,  numbering  more  than  two 
huudred  (jealous  of  the  exclusiveness  and  wealth 
of  their  own  dignified  members),  coalesced  with 
the  third  estate,  and  thus  constituted  an  over- 
powering majority. 

The  seventeenth  of  June,  1780,  is  memorable 
as  being  the  day  on  which  the  third  estate  of 


PAHI8  WOMKN  KNTKKINH  THE  NATIONAL  ASSKMBI.Y. 


the  States-General  declared  itself  the  National 
Assembly,  ami  assumed  the  supreme  and  un- 
divided legislative  authority.  The  abolition  of 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility  was  speedily  de- 
creed by  acclamation.  The  property  of  the 
Church  was  afterwards  confiscated,  and  religion 
itself,  though  formally  tolerated,  was  practically 
suppressed.  A  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  received  maxims 
of  government,  was  promulgated  by  the  National 
Assembly.  The  monarchy  was  thus  virtually 
extinguished;  the  king  was  soon  after  detained 
a  prisoner  at  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  to  which 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family  had  been  con- 
ducted from  Versailles  with  every  circumstance 


of  outrage  and  indignity.  Two  years  were  spent 
in  the  inauguration  and  retractation  of  various 
futile  constitutional  (schemes,  alternated  with 
scenes  of  violence  and  plunder,  and  ever  accom- 
panied by  a  growing  spirit  of  democracy,  which 
the  king  sought  in  vain  to  placate  by  conces- 
sions and  by  promises. 

During  the  year  1792,  the  Revolution  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  its  crisis.  The  National 
Assembly  had  become  almost  as  powerless  as 
the  crown;  and  the  government  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  municipalities  and  the  clubs 
of  Paris.  These  again  were  under  the  control 
of  a  few  daring  and  bloodthirsty  anarchists, 
who  intimidated  both  the  Legislature  and  the 
Executive  by  means  of  the  populace.  On  June  20, 
an  armed  rabble,  secretly  instigated  by  the 
king's  cousin,  the  infamous  due  d'Orleans,  who 
had  assumed  the  ridiculous  name  of  Egalite, 
and  led  by  a  butcher  and  a  prostitute,  burst 
into  the  Assembly.  The  multitude,  after  remain 
ing  two  hours  in  the  hall,  shouting,  singing, 
dancing,  and  menacing  the  terrified  legislators, 
departed  for  the  palace.  The  guards,  unable  to 
resist,  suffered  the  rabblo  to  make  their  way  to 
the  royal  apartments.  The  king  was  loaded 
with  insult,  was  compelled  to  drink  the  health 
of  the  people,  and  the  red  cap  of  liberty  was 
placed  upon  his  head.  The  queen,  being  the 
especial  object  of  popular  hatred,  was  prevented 
by  her  attendants  from  taking  her  place  by  the 
side  of  the  king;  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  mistaken  for  hor,  neariy  fell  a  victim 
to  the  murderous  fury  of  tho  mob.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  then  a  young  officer  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  witnessed  the  scene  from  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  and  exclaimed  to  a  com- 
panion, —"Tho  despicable  wretches !  They  should 
cut  down  the  first  five  hundred  with  grape-shot, 
and  the  remainder  would  soon  take  to  flight." 
This  was  said  although  the  speaker  was  on  the 
popular  side;  but  even  then  he  had  no  love  for 
unregulated  mobs.  At  this  time  he  was  a  sub- 
lieutenant of  artillery,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
left  Paris  for  Corsica,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  returned  in  tho  following  year,  and  was 
commissioned  by  tho  Convention  to  act  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel at  the  siege  of  Toulon. 

The  regal  authority  being  thus  annihilated 
and  the  lives  of  tho  royol  family  threatened,  a 
secret  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  emperor 
and  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  an  agent  of 
Louis.  The  result,  was  a  resolution  by  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin  to  march  an  allied  army 
into  France.  A  manifesto  had  been  prt-pared 
in  guarded  terms  by  the  agent  referred  to, 
justifying  the  invasion,  aB  directed  not  against 
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tin-  French  people,  but  only  against  that  pur-  ,  servile  than  its  predecessor.  One  of  the  first 
tion  who  usurped  the  government  ami  cowed    nets  of  the  Convention  was  to  abolish  royalty, 

with  all  titles  of  honour  and  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, as  being  incompatible  with  that  perfect 
equality  whiclf,  according  to  these  fanatics,  was 
the  true  condition  of  civilized  society. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  French 
Revolution    arose   not    from    any  peculiarities 


the  king.  But  the  Allies,  rejecting  this,  issued 
a  proclamation  so  insolent  and  sanguinary, 
threatening  proscription  and  martial  law,  as  to 
leave  the  French  people  no  alternative  but  to 
prepare  for  defence.  Civil  dissensions  were  at 
once  suspended  ami  tin'  whole  nation  was  united 


against  a  common  enemy.    It  was  in  vain  that  in   the   disposition    of   the   people,    or  from 

Louis  endeavoured  to  disconnect  himself  from  exclusive    faults    in    the    actual  government, 

this  rash  proceeding;  in  voin  did  he  seek  but  from  the  weight  of  despotism  which  had 
publicly  to  discredit  the  authenticity  of  the  pro- |  preceded  it,  and  from  the  vices  of  the  age  which 

clamation,  and,  by  urging  the  vigorous    pro-  conducted  it.     It  was  distinguished  by  violence, 

Mention  of  a  defensive  war,  to  allay  the  in-  and  stained  with  blood,  because  it  partook  of 

dignation  which  had  been  excited  against  him  all  tho  savage  features  of  a  servile  revolt.  It 

as  a  traitor  to  his  country.    A  new  Revolution,  subverted  the  institutions  of  the  country,  because 

more  dreadful  than  the  former,  was  the  imme-  it  condensed  within  a  few  years  changes  which 

diate  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion,  should  have  been  diffused  over  a  much  longer 

There  was  an  insurrection  at  Paris;  the  populace  period.    It  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  friost 

rushed  once  more  to  the  Tuileries;  the  guards,  depraved  of  the  people,  because  its  guidance 

with  all  the  attendants,  were  massacred;   the  was  early  abandoned  by  the  higher  orders.  It 

king  and  royal  family  sought    refuge    in    an  led  to  a  general  spoliation  of  property,  because 

it  was  founded  on  an  insurrection  of  the  poor 


apartment  within  the  walls  of  the  National 
Assembly;  from  thence  they  were  conveyed  to 


against  the  rich,  and  was  not  combated  by  any 


the  Luxemburg  palace,  and  finally  to  the  pri-  j  adequate  spirit  among  the  aristocracy.    It  w 


son  of  the  Temple:  their  last  abode  on  earth 

A  proclamation  such  as  that  referred  to  should 
have  been  followed  by  prompt  and  vigorous 
action,  but  the  Allies  lingered  for  several  weeks, 
nor  was  it  until  late  in  Augnst  that  they 
crossed  the  French  frontier.  The  fortified  towns 
of  Longwy  and  Verdun  surrendered  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  it  was  announced  at  Paris 
that  the  Prussians  were  marching  through  the 
ArdenneB,  by  way  of  Chalons,  on  that  city. 
This  intelligence  excited  the  people  to  frenzy. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  commenced.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  had  withdrawn  after  the  deposition 
and  imprisonment  of  the  king.  The  Assembly 
was  impotent;  the  municipal  authorities  were 
suspended;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobin 
club  assumed  despotic  power.  A  special  tri- 
bunal was  erected  for  the  murder  of  obnoxious 
persons  under  the  forms  of  law;  but  oven  this 
summary  process  was  too  slow  to  appease  the 
thirst  for  blood.  Numbers  of  persons  of  all 
classes  and  from  all  parts  of  France,  accused  or 
suspected  of  ill  will  to  the  Revolution,  or  ob- 


distinguished  by  the  fatal  characteristic  of  irrc- 
ligion,  because  the  abuses  and  oppression  of 
the  Romish  Church  had  ranged  every  indepen- 
dent and  generous  spirit  against  their  con- 
tinuance. France  would  have  done  less  at  the 
Revolution,  if  she  had  done  more  before  it;  she 
would  not  have  so  unmercifully  unsheathed 
the  sword  to  govern,  if  she  had  not  so  long 
been  governed  by  the  sword;  she  would  not 
have  remained  prostrate  for  years  under  the 
terrorism  of  the  populace,  if  6hc  had  not  groaned 
for  centuries  under  the  fetters  of  the  nobility. 
At  it  was,  the  appalling  spectacle  was  presented 
of  a  handful  of  men  leading  a  Paris  mob,  who 
overturned  the  monarchy,  and  then  set  up  an 
oligarchy  of  the  most  despotic  character;  all 
the  while  ruling  the  majority  of  the  people  with 
an  iron  rod,  and  scourging  them  with  scorpions. 
This  feat  of  tyranny  was  accomplished  by  terror 
alone.  A  rabble  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons occupying  the  capital,  overawed  half  a 
million  of  men  as  robust,  perhaps  as  brave,  as 
themselves;  but  the  rabble  were  infuriated,  and 


noxious  to  private  spite  and  revenge,  were  col-  .  they  had  nothing  to  lose;  the  Parisian  burghers 
lected  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  at  the  lowest  com-  j  had  shops,  and  property,  and  wives,  and 
putation,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand.  The  po- 
pulace ro6e  upon  the  prisons,  burst  them  open,  and 
massacred  the  inmates  with  every  circumstance 
of  barbarous  cruelty.  The  National  Assembly 
was  superseded  on  September  20,  1792,  by  a  new 
body  called  the  National  Convention,  which 
proved  more  ignorant,  violent,  unprincipled,  and 


in 


children;  and  they  were  fain  to  be  still,  in 
order  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  ou 
themselves.  Maury  remarked  at  the  outset 
that  the  philosophy  of  the  Revolution  might  be 
described  in  a  very  few  words, — 11  All  men  who 
hail  nothing  said  to  all  who  had  something,  'Get 
out  of  my  way,  that  I  may  take  your  place.'" 
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It  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  exciting  re- 
taliation, and  of  this  blinding  men  to  every  conse- 
quence except  flie  immediate  pleasure  of  avenging 
themselves  for  cciitur.es  of  wrong.  After  de- 
scribing the  wretched  condition  oT  the  peasantry 
and  the  wrongs  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
Arthur  Voting  remarks, — "It  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  excesses  of  the  people  on  their  tak- 
ing up  arms';  they  were  certainly  guilty  of 
cruelties;  it  is  idle  to  deny  the  factB,  for  they 
have  been  proved  too  clearly  to  admit  of  a 
doubt,  lint  is  it  really  the  people  to  whom 
we  are  to  impute  the  whole?  or  to  their  op- 
pressors, who  had  kept  them  so  long  in  a  state 
of  bondage?  He  who  chooses  to  be  served  by 
slaves,  and  by  ill-lrealed  slaves,  must  know 
that  he  Iffclds  both  his  properly  and  life  by  a 
tenure  far  different  from  those  who  prefer  the 
service  of  well-treated  freemen;  and  he  who 
dines  to  the  music  of  groaning  sufferers,  must 
not,  in  the  moment  of  insurrection,  complain 
that  his  daughters  are  ravished,  and  then  des- 
troyed, and  that  his  sons'  throat*  are  cut. 
When  such  evils  happen,  they  surely  are  more 
imputable  to  the  tyranny  of  the  master,  than  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  servant.  The  analogy  holds 
with  the  French  peasant*.  The  murder  of  a 
seigneur,  or  a  chateau  in  flames,  is  recorded  in 
every  newspaper;  the  rank  of  the  person  who 
suffers  attracts  notice;  but  where  do  we  find 
the  register  of  that  seigneur's  oppressions  of 
his  peasantry,  and  his  exactions  of  feudal  ser- 
vices from  those  whose  children  were  dying 
around  them  fur  want  of  bread?  Where  do  we 
find  the  ministers  that  assigned  these  starving 
wretches  to  some  vile  pettifogger,  to  be  fleeced 
by  impositions,  and  a  mockery  of  justice,  in 
the  seignoral  courts?  Who  gives  us  the  awards 
of  the  intendant,  which  took  off  the  taxes  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  and  laid  them,  with  accumulated 
weight,  on  the  poor,  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  his  neighbours?  Who  has  dwelt  suffi- 
ciently upon  explaining  all  the  ramifications  of 
despotism,  regal,  aristoeratical,  and  ecclesiastical, 
pervading  the  whole  mass  of  the  people;  reach- 
ing, like  a  circulating  fluid,  the  most  distant 
capillary  tubes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness? 
In  these  cases,  the  sufferers  are  too  ignoble  to 
bo  known;  and  the  mass  too  indiscriminate  to 
be  pitied." 

If  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Re- 
volution, like  all  similar  convulsions,  would  have 
eventually  subsided  into  a  form  of  government 
suited  to  the  changed  condition  of  things.  This, 
manifestly,  was  a  question  with  which  no  for- 
eign countiy  had  any  right  to  intermeddle,  and 


it  was  in  the  utmost  degree  improbable  that 
France  would  submit  to  any  dictation  in  this 
respect  from  the  one  country  which  had  been 
her  rival,  and  often  her  enemy,  during  seven 
centuries.  The  great  powerB  of  Europe,  how 
ever,  viewed  the  Revolution  with  suspicion, 
alarm,  ami  hatred.  The  spectacle  of  a  whole 
nation  rising  against  their  oppressors,  dis- 
quieted the  minds  of  despotic  rulers  elsewhere, 
and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  great  coalition  of 
dynasties  against  France,  which  had  to  contend, 
ere  long  ami  single-handed,  with  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Naples,  Home,  and  Sardinia.  The  conduct  of 
the  French  Republicans  in  the  countries  which 
they  overran  was  infamous;  but  they  had  violated 
j  no  public  right  which  England  was  called  to 
I  defend.  The  allied  kings  had  attacked  them 
\  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restoring  the  mon- 
archy, and  they  hud  beaten  the  allied  kings; 
and,  taking  the  offensive,  began,  in  their  turn, 
a  career  of  aggression,  against  which  Austria, 
Prussia,  ami  Russia  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  to  protest,  for  these  three  powers,  by  the 
exercise  of  robber  law  had  just  committed  a 
flagrant  violation  of  public  right  in  the  partition 
of  Poland;  and  down  to  the  close  of  the  pro- 
longed strife,  in  1815,  they  were  chiefly  con- 
cerned to  secure  their  own  aggrandizement. 
In  England,  the  same  evil  passions,  and 
'  similar  violent  language  were  directe  1  against 
the  French  as  had  been  directed  against  the 
:  Americans  a  few  yejrs  before.  Speeches  were 
j  made  in  Parliament,  sermons  were  preached  by 
clergymen,  and  pamphlets  were  issued  from  the 
press,  containing  the  most  insulting  and  offen- 
sive expressions  towards  that  country.  The 
English  ambassador  was  recalled  simply  because 
France  has  seen  fit  to.  change  her  method  of 
government,  and  when  the  mingle  1  mistake  and 
crime  of  executing  Louis  XVI.  was  committed, 
the  English  government  treated  it  as  an  offence 
against  itself  and  ordered  the  French  resident 
to  quit  this  countiy;  thus,  as  Mr.  Buckle  re- 
marks, "wantonly  originating  a  war  which 
lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of  millions, 
plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more 
than  any  other  circumstance,  stop|>ed  the  march 
of  civilization,  by  postponing  for  a  whole 
generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affairs 
rendered  indispensable."  ("Hist,  of  Civil.", 
1.441.) 

On  December  13,  Parliament  was  opened 
with  the  evident  prospect  of  a  general  war;  and 
the  king's  speech  referred  to  plot*  and  con- 
spiracies at  home  fomented  by  foreign  incend- 
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juries,  and  announced  that  it  had  been  con- 
sidered necessary  to  augment  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  kingdom.  The  Opposition, 
who  had  lost  much  in  numbers,  were  more 
moderate  than  usual  in  their  language;  deplored 
the  occurrence  of  seditious  proceeding-,  wher- 
ever they  existed,  hut  blamed  the  government 
for  magnifying  imaginary  dangers  and  for 
creating  unnecessary  alarm;  deprecated  the 
haste  with  which  ministers  Were  hurrying  the 
country  into  an  unnecessary  and,  probably,  a 
calamitous  war;  and  urged  the  propriety  of  re- 
establishing the  diplomatic  communications 
bctweeu  this  country  and  France,  with  the  hope 
of  averting  the  disasters  of  war  by  means  of 
friendly  negotiations.  All  these  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  in  vain.  Pitt  rejected  the  French 
offers  of  negotiation  with  contempt;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1798,  M.  Chauvelin,  whom  the 
French  still  considered  in  the  light  of  an  am- 
bassador, was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
When  all  hope  of  avoiding  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries  had  vanished,  the  French 
Convention  anticipated  the  English  government 
by  a  Declaration  of  War  on  February  1,  1793. 

It  was  evident  that  England  had  virtually 
adopted  the  principle  set  up  by  the  despotic 
powers  of  Europe;  that  the  subversion  of  the 
domestic  government  of  an  independent  nation 
was  a  legitimate  object  of  war.  Yet  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  notwithstanding  that  Flanders 
was  overrun,  was  productive  of  no  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  the  Allies,  nor  was  that  of  the 
following  year,  although  various  pluces  were 
captured.  Differences  soon  broke  out  among 
the  Allies,  who  were  actuated  by  diverse  mo- 
tives, and  the  partial  successes  of  the  early 
days  of.  their  coalition  were  followed  by  a  period 
when  France  seized  time  to  recover  from  her 
losses,  and  when  almost  superhuman  exertions 
were  put  forth  under  the  genius  of  Napoleon  to 
retrieve  her  position.  In  1791,  the  grand 
alliance  of  the  European  Powers,  which  was  to 
be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  restora- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy,  was  on  the  point 
of  dissolution;  and  the  shameless  hypocrisy  of 
the  pretences  on  which  it  was  founded  were 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  all  meu,  when  the 
eagles  of  Austria,  instead  of  the  lilies  of 
France,  were  displayed  on  the  citadels  of 
Condc"  aud  Valenciennes.  The  German  Powers, 
unable  to  agree  on  the  division  of  the  spoil 
even  if  they  gained  possession  of  it,  were 
prepared  to  make  terms  with  the  Republic; 
aud  it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  either 
Austria  or  Prussia  would  take  the  field  in 
the  ensuing  Spring.    Holland,  in    whose  de- 


fence England  had  taken  up  armB,  waa  no 
longer  willing  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
for  her  own  defence.  The  Northern  States  of 
the  Union  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  French  Republic.  The  city  of  Amsterdam 
was  only  restrained  from  taking  the  same 
course  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  The  Eng- 
lish, far  from  being  welcomed  as  6aviours,  were 
execrated  by  the  Dutch,  as  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  France;  and 
this  appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Effects  of  the  French  Revolution  in  England.  Si/m- 
palhi/  and  Reaction.  Burke's  Reflections.  His 
severance  from  the  Whigs.  Government  policy 
of  repression.  Prosecutions  for  Sedition.  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  suspemled.  Spies  and  Informers. 
Trial  of  I/urdg,  Home  Toole,  and  others. 
System  of  Terrorism.  Treasonable  Practices' 
Bill.  Bill  for  regulating  Public  Meetings.  Th« 
Press  gagged. 

a.d.  1789—1799. 

The  French  Revolution  excited  at  first  con- 
siderable sympathy  in  England.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1789,  the  tone  of  the 
moderate  newspapers  was  favourable  to  the 
movement;  which,  jt  was  believed,  would  eud 
in  the  establishment  of  free  institutions.  Thus 
the  "European  Magaziue,"  a  periodical  ex- 
tremely moderate  in  its  politics,  remarked  in 
the  month  of  September: — "The  political  phe- 
nomenon exhibited  by  France,  at  this  moment, 
iB  perfectly  unparalleled  throughout  the  annals 
of  universal  history.  If  the  constitution  now 
forming,  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
favourable,  be  finally  established,  if  the  delibera- 
tions and  wisdom  of  the  philosopher  be  not 
circumscribed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  politician, 
or  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  faction,  the  result 
will  be  a  chef-d'ieuvre  of  government." 

Various  associations  were  formed  or  revived 
in  England,-  avowedly  to  express  sympathy  and 
fellowship  with  the  revolutionary  party  iu 
France.  The  most  conspicuous  were  the  44  Re- 
volution Society,"  the  "Society  for  Constitu- 
tional Information,"  and  the  "Loudon  Corre- 
sponding Society"  The  last-named  was  the 
most  democratic  and  extreme  in  its  opinions 
and  aims;  but  the  proceedings  vera  more  con 
spicuous  for  extravagance  and  folly  thttii  for 
violence,  ..nd  its  leaders  were  obscure  aud  illit- 
erate men,  whose  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
were  repudiated   by  all  earnest  but  temperate 
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reformers.  Such  proceedings  merited  only  con- 
tempt, but  ignorant  country  squires  took  alarm, 
ami  every  foolish  newspaper  paragraph  was 
magnified  into  a  seditious  libel,  social  meetings 
were  distorted  into  conspiracies,  and  street 
squabbles  became  tumultuous  assemblages.  Pitt 
might  have  allayed  these  senseless  fears,  but  be 
only  yielded  to  the  panic,  which  accorded  with, 
and  promised  to  subserve  the  Toryism  of,  the 
king  ami  of  the  majority  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  Parliament. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  clubs  were  doing 
all  they  could  to  spread  dernocratical  opinions 
in  England,  the  king's  disinclination  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Liberal  party  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  age  and  infirmities;  and  he  now 
adopted  the  conviction  that  such  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  h*d  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  clergy,  terrified  by 
the  fate  of  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  seconded  this  with  the  old  cry 
that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  The£  had 
been  for  some  years  looking  with  alarm  at 
the  increase  in  the  Dissenting  body,  and  they 
uow  begun  to  agitate  against  them,  and  to  call 
for  measures  of  persecution.  The  Revolution  in 
France  was  set  up  as  a  sufficient  argument 
against  reform  in  England;  the  real  or  pre- 
tended designs  of  some  of  the  Dissenters  were 
made  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts;  and  even  Wilberforce's  mea- 
sure for  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  stifled  by 
an  appeal  to  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  St,  Do- 
mingo. Bishop  Horslcy  maintained,  that  Dis- 
senters were  necessarily  Republicans ,  and  ad- 
vised the  government  not  to  yield  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  any  of  their  demands.  Popular 
ignorance,  excited  by  the  furious  harangues  of 
the  clergy,  reached  its  climax  at  Birmingham 
iu  1791,  when  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  with  his 
library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  were  burned, 
and  the  houses  of  other  Dissenters  damaged; 
the  populace  shouting,  as  they  set  fire  to  the 
property,  —  "Down  with  the  Dissenters!" 
"Down  with  the  abettors  of  the  French  Re- 
volution!" "Church  and  King!"  Priestley  was 
selected  for  this  aut  of  vengeance  on  account  of 
his  acknowledged  eminence  and  of  his  equally 
acknowledged  opposition  to  the  Established 
Church.  One  clergyman  remarked  that  if 
Priestley  were  mounted  on  a  pile  of  his  publica- 
tions, ho  would  set  firo  to  them  aud  burn  him 
alive.  He  wns  also  threatened  in  letters  with 
being  burned  before  a  slow  fire.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  while  the  king  expressed  bis  plea- 
sure at  hearing  of  the  treatment  which  Priestley 
had  received,  these  barbarous  proceedings  were 


denounced  by  all  but  the  Church  aud  Court 
bigota.  "Never,  sure,"  wrote  Cowper,  "was 
religious  zeal  more  detestably  manifested." 
From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  came  addresses 
of  sympathy. 

The  closing  decade  of  the  century  witnessed 
a  deluge  of  pamphlets,  which  continued  to  be 
poured  forth  during  the  continuance  of  the 
French  War.  These  now  rest,  for  the  most 
part,  in  deserved  oblivion ,  but  they  servo  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Each  of  the  two 
great  parlies  into  which  society  naturally 
divides  itself  made  use  of  the  potent  engine  of 
the  press;  the  one,  appealing  to  the  "Friends 
of  Order,  "and  to  "Lovers  of  the  Constitution," 
to  resist  all  changes,  and  foreboding  disastrous 
results  to  Euglaud  from  any  yielding  to  France  or 
from  any  imitation  of  that  country;  the  other, 
appealing  to  the  "Friends  of  Liberty,"  and  to  all 
"Advocates  of  Progress,"  to  seek  the  accom- 
plishment of  urgently-needed  reforms  in  the 
State  and  in  the  Church. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  November  26, 
1790,  when  any  direct  allusion  to  the  affairs  of 
France  was  again  omitted  in  tin-  speech,  and 
the  subject  seemed  to  be  avoided  for  a  while  In 
the  debates  in  either  House.  But,  while  it  ap- 
peared thus  to  have  been  discarded,  it  had  ab- 
sorbed the  mighty  intellect  of  Burke,  who,  a 
short  time  before,  had  published  his  eloquent 
"Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution."  In 
this  remarkable  production  ho  hail  painted  in 
exaggerated  colours  its  errors  and  enormities, 
and  had  no  less  exaggerated  the  danger  of  the 
extension  of  republican  principles  to  this 
country.  The  English  political  societies,  the 
Dissenters,  and  their  acknowledged  or  covert 
designs,  and  especially  a  sermon  on  "The  Love 
of  our  Country,"  preached  on  November  4; 
1789,  by  Dr.  Price,  an  eminent  Nonconformist, 
all  became  objects  of  his  indignant  declamation. 
Perhaps  no  single  book  ever  produced  so  powerful 
an  effect  as  these  "Reflections;"  and  its  publica- 
tion marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  immediately  after  the  appearance 
of  this  pamphlet,  not  only  did  the  general  feel- 
ing throughout  England  become  more  decidedly 
hostile  to  democratic  France,  but  the  English 
government  began  to  take  bolder  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  sedition  at  home.  Burke  was 
answered  in  an  elegant  essay  by  Mackintosh, 
who  then  figured  a  young  man  as  one  of  the 
boldest  Whigs;  and  more  violently  and  coarsely 
in  "Thg  Rights  of  Man,"  by  Thomas  Paine, 
who,  after  having  studied  republicanism  and 
democracy  in  the  congress  of  America,  and  in 
tho  worst  clubs  in  Paris,  had  returned  to  Eng- 
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land  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  soil  fitted  for 
their  reception.  At  first,  Painc's  "  Rights  of 
Man"  wan  approved  hy  Fox,  and  thousand*  of 
copies  were  printed,  distributed  through  the 
country,  and  road  with  eagerness.  Dr.  Friestlcy 
also  entered  the  field  against  Burke's  "  Re- 
flections," and  a  nmnber  of  n>oro  insignificant 
writers  took  up  the  pen. 

The  satisfaction  which  Burke's  pamphlet  gnvc 
to  ministers,  was  soon  increased  by  his  entire 
defection  from  his  party.  He  kept  lilenee  dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  session,  or  said  little; 
the  more  moderate  of  the  Whig  pnrty  coun- 
selled him  to  act  thus,  in  order  to  avoid  mak- 
ing a  schism  in  their  ranks.  But  it  was  a  task 
in  which  Burko  was  not  tho  man  to  persist, 
and,  after  entering  into  a  warm  debate  on  the 
subject,  in  connexion  with  the  pending  mea- 
sure for  the  government  of  Canada,  and  having 
given  one  or  two  intimations  that  his  heart  was  full 
of  a  burthen  which  he  was  resolved  to  discharge, 
on  May  16,  he  delivered  his  second  grand  philippic 
in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  authors.  He  dwelt  especially 
on  the  horrible  massacres  which  had  devastated 
St.  Domingo,  and  returned  from  them  to  de- 
pict the  state  of  Franco,  which  at  that  time 
was  every  day  sinking  deeper  in  anarchy  and 
blood.  He  proceeded  to  dilate  in  eloquent  and 
forcible  language  on  tho  new  principles  propa- 
gated in  France;  on  the  treasonable  conduct  of 
certain  Dissenting  preachers  in  this  country, 
who  corresponded  with  the  French  democrats, 
and  held  them  op  for  imitation;  and  on  tho 
danger  that  the  French  might  be  tempted  to 
use  a  portion  of  their  large  military  force  in 
assisting  to  revolutionize  England.  Ho  said 
that  love  of  his  country  was  a  feeling  abovo 
private  affections,  and  proclaimed  that  his 
friendship  with  Fox  and  his  party  was  at  an 
end.  Fox,  than  whom  no  man  possessed  a 
kinder  or  more  affectionate  heart,  rose  to  reply 
with  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  ho  appealed 
to  their  long  friendship  and  familiar  inter- 
ooursc;  to  his  own  unaltered  attachment;  he 
cited  Burke's  former  opinions  and  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  liberty;  and  he  deprecated  the 
idea  that  their  personal  friendship  should  be 
destroyed  by  a  difference  of  opinion  on  one 
particular  subject.  Burke  remained  cold  and 
inexorable,  and  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
statesmen  was  discontinued. 

The  loss  of  Burke  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
party,  and  was  a  subject  of  no  small  exultation 
to  the  miuistry  and  to  the  court.  He  became 
an  object  of  unbounded  admiration  in  the  Tory 
papers,  and  also  to  the  king,  who  ere  long 


testified  his  approval  of  the  change  by  tho 
bestowal  of  several  pensions.  Mr.  Buckle  has 
entered  at  considerable  length  in  his  "History 
of  Civilization"  (i.  111—133)  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  this  melancholy  change  in  Burke, 
and  has  shown  that  "during  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  he  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallu- 
cination," occasioned  by  protracted  mentnl 
labours  and  by  the  irreparable  loss  of  his  only 
son, — a  youth  of  rare  endowments  and  of  great 
promise.  It  is  dreadful  to  read,  amid  the  calm- 
ness of  later  days,  his  furious  and  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  the  whole  course  of  procedure  in 
France;  his  frantic  demands  for  vengeance  and 
for  "the  entire  destruction  of  tho  desperate 
horde"  of  revolutionists;  his  assertion  that  tho 
war  was  "a  religious  war;"  his  wish  for  "a 
general  war  against  Jacobins  and  Jacobinism;" 
his  "total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad;"  his  avowal  that  "the  enter- 
prize  of  the  Allies  was  not  to  support  a  party, 
but  to  conquer  a  kingdom;"  and  the  burning 
hatred"  which  breathed  in  the  sentence, — "  I 
speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked, — in  a  U>iuj  war." 

It  must  bo  confessed  that  tho  French  demo- 
crats on  tho  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  tho 
demagogues  of  tho  clubs  on  this  side,  almost 
daily  gave  new  pretexts  for  the  repressive  policy 
of  tho  English  government  and  for  the  fears 
which  were  spreading  universally  through  society. 
Provoked  by  the  conduct  of  tho  Allies,  and 
driven  headlong  by  the  furious  passions  which 
could  not  lie  controlled,  the  leaders  in  Franco 
declared  a  crusade  against  all  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, which,  though  but  an  empty  vaunt, 
was  calculated  greatly  to  increase  the  panic  that 
already  existed  in  England,  and  to  lead  many 
to  conclude  that  no  country  could  remain  long 
at  pcaco  with  the  French  republic.  In  tho 
National  Convention  on  Scpteml>er  23,  1792, 
on  the  qnestion  of  making  Savoy  into  a  de- 
partment of  France,  Danton  declared,  amid  loud 
applause, — "The  principle  of  leaving  conquered 
people  and  countries  the  right  of  choosing  their 
own  constitution  ought  to  bo  so  far  modified, 
that  we  should  expressly  forbid  them  to  give 
themselves  kings.  There  must  be  no  more 
kings  in  Europe.  One  king  would  bo  sufficient 
to  endanger  the  general  liberty ;  and  I  request 
that  a  committee  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  general  insurrection  among 
all  people  against  kings."  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  the  republican  government  always  made  a 
distinction  between  the  English  people  ami  their 
king  and  minister;  and  showed  an  inclination 
to  corresi*»id  and  treat  with  the  people  rather 
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than  with  their  governors.  It  was  Wil- 
liam Pitt  and  King  (Jeorge,  anil  the  aristo- 
crats, they  saiil,  who  alone  were  their  enemies; 
it  was  they  alone  who  made  war,  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  to  he  appealed  to  against  them. 
When  Santerre  made  his  farewell  address  to 
the,  Convention  on  the  18th  of  May,  17'J3,  on 
his  departure  to  act  against  the  royalist  insur- 
gents in  La  Vendee,  he  eoneluded  with  the 
words, — "After  the  counter-revolutionists  shall 
have  heen  subdued,  a  hundred  thousand  men 
may  readily  make  a  descent  on  England,  there 
to  proclaim  an  appeal  to  the  English  people  on 
the  present  war."  Similar  doctrines  were  pro- 
pagated by  the  revolutionary  societies  in  Eng- 
land, who  corresponded  with  the  democrats  of 
Paris  as  with  brothers,  and  who,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1 792,  were  exceedingly  active.  On  the 
other  hand,  "Loyal  Associations,"  and  "Koeie- j 
ties  for  preserving  Liberty  and  Property  against 
Republicans  and  Levellers,"  were  formed 
throughout  the  country  under  the  auspices  of  i 
government  agents,  for  an  ultimate  purpose 
which  will  immediately  appear.  These  anti- 
revolution  societies  exerted  themselves  to  foment 
hatred  a  ninst  the  French,  and  they  published 
innumerable  pamphlets,  containing  exaggerate! 
narratives  of  the  crimes  committe  I  in  France, 
and  calculated  to  inflame  men's  passions  in 
favour  of  the  crown  and  the  Church.  The.  po- 
litical societies  were  described  as  secret  con- 
spiracies against  the  constitution,  and  the  min- 
isters increased  the  panic  by  calling  out  the 
militia  to  protect  the  government  against  what 
were  probably  visionary  danger*  of  conspiracy 
ami  revolt. 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  no  such  attack 
had  been  made  by  government  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Englishmen  as  that  now  at-' 
tempted.    The  wholesome  freedom  of  speech  in 
which  the  people  had  so  long  indulged,  was  to 
be  no  longer  permitted.     It  is   impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  court  and  Tory 
party   deliberately    planned    the   overthrow  of ! 
popular  rights  and  the  establishment  of  a  bureau- 
cratic despotism,  under  the  pretext  of  avoiding  | 
simitar  excesses   to    those    which    were  being 
witnessed  in  France;  but  really  to  prevent  the  ! 
concession  of  just  demands  for  political  action 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  required,  ami  which, 
resisted  and  refused  for  a  season,  returned  with 
increased  extent  and  with  resistless  force. 

Repression  ami  severity   were    popular,  and 
sure   of  cordial   support   with   the  influential  , 
ciasses.  who,  more  alarmed  than  the  government, 
eagerly  fomented   the  prevailing  spirit  of  reac-  j 
tion.    They  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  grow- 


ing influence  of  the  press  and  of  popular 
opinion.  Their  own  power  hail  been  disturbed 
by  the  political  agitation  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  was  further  threatened  by  inevitable  Par- 
liamentary reform.  Hut  the  time  seemed  favour- 
able for  recovering  their  ascendency.  The  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  people  was  betraying  itself; 
and  must  be  crushed  out,  in  the  pretended 
cause  of  order.  The  dangers  of  Parliamentary 
reform  were  illustrate  I  by  clamours  for  universal 
suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  and  the  rights  of 
man;  and  reformers  of  all  degrees  were  to  be 
scouted  as  revolutionary.  Instead  of  singling 
out  any  obnoxious  work  for  a  separate  prosecu- 
tion, the  government  issued  a  proclamation  on 
May  21,  1792,  warning  the  people  against 
wicked  and  seditious  writings  industriously  dis- 
persed amongst  them;  commanding  magistrates 
to  discover  the  authors,  printers,  and  promul- 
gators of  such  writings;  and  sheriffs  and  others 
to  take  care  to  prevent  tumults  and  disorders. 
This  proclamation,  having  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament, was  denounced  by  Mr.  drey,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  other  members,  who  alleged  that 
it  was  calculated  to  excite  groundless  jealousies 
and  alarms;  the  government  already  having 
sufficient  powers  under  the  law  to  repress 
licence  or  disaffection.  Both  Houses,  however, 
concurred  in  an  address  to  the  king,  approving 
of  the  proclamation,  and  expressing  indignation 
at  any  attempts  to  weaken  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  established  form  of 
government.  A  similar  course  was  pursued  in 
voting  a  reply  to  the  opening  royal  speech  in 
December,  17D2,  although  Fox  stigmatized  the 
opinion  which  the  king  had  been  advised  to 
express,  as  "an  intolerable  calumny  upon  the 
people  of  (ireat  Britain." 

Encouraged  by  their  decisive  majorities,  the 
government  persevered  in  the  work  of  repres- 
sion, ami  seemed  bent  on  verifying  a  declara- 
tion made  by  Fox,  that  they  were  about  to 
assume  control,  not  only  over  the  acts  of  the 
people,  but  over  their  very  thoughts.  There 
were  numerous  prosecutions  of  persons  in  the 
middle  ami  lower  ranks,  for  "seditious  words" 
spoken  in  coffee  houses,  in  shops,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  elsewhere.  The  utmost  latitude  of  meaning 
was  given  to  the  word  "seditious,"  and  if 
magistrates  erred  on  the  side  of  rigour,  their 
excess  of  zeal  was  certain  to  be  upheld  and 
approved  by  the  government;  so  that  the  most 
innocent  utterances  rendered  men  liable  to  bo 
apprehended  by  officious  constables,  on  the 
sworn  information  of  venal  witnesses,  to  be 
tried  before  panic-stricken  country  justices. 
Counselled  by  their  new  chancellor  and  con- 
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vert,  Lord  Loughborough,  and  the  law  officers 
of  tbe  crown,  the  government  gave  ready  cre- 
dence to  the  reports  of  their  paid  agents;  and 
invested  the  doings  of  a  small  knot  of  demo- 
crat* with  the  dignity  of  a  wide-spread  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  the  Constitution.  Ruling 
over  a  free  state,  they  learned  to  dread  the 
people   in  the  spirit  of  tyrants.     Instead  of 
relying  upon  the  sober  judgment  of  the  country, 
they  appealed  to  its  fears;  and  in  repressing 
seditious  practices,  they  were  prepared  to  forbid 
liberty  of  opinion.    Their  policy  was  approved 
by  the  prevailing   sentiment  of  their  contem- 
poraries; but  it  has  not  been  justified,  in  an 
age  of  greater  freedom,  by  the  maturcr  judg- 
ment of  posterity.    Instead  of  selecting  for  pro- 
secution a  few  prominent  offenders,  the  govern- 
ment made  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  all 
persons,  whom  their  spies  and  informers  reported 
as  having  given  utterance  to  any  expression  of 
discontent   with  the  existing  order  of  things. 
Not  satisfied  with  instructing  tbe  law  officers  to 
prosecute  in  every  case  when  an  information  ( 
could  be  laid,  tbe  government  sent  agents  into 
the  country  to  collect  materials  for  indictments  | 
at  Quarter-Sessions.    Of  tbe   numerous    eases  \ 
thus  tried,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
which  was  not  more  calculated  to  bring  the 
government  and  the  institutions  of  the  country 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  than  the  words  and 
deeds  60  charged  against  the  prisoners.  At 
the  Clerkenwell  Sessions,  a  poor  ignorant  bill- 
sticker  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  posting  up  an  address  from  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  relating  to  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment.   At  the  Essex  Sessions,  a  disbanded 
6oldier  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  solitary 
imprisonment  for  idle  words  about  the  king 
and  the  government.    A  man  of  some  educa- 
tion   was  tried  before  tbe  Recorder  of  New- 
castle for  publishing  a  seditious  libel;  the  publi- 
cation consisting  in  the  fact  of  the  witness  hav- 
ing snatched   the   manuscript   containing  the 
alleged  libel  from  a   friend  to  whom  the  pri- 
soner had  been  induced  to  lend  it.    The  jury, 
however,  had    sense    enough    to    acquit  him. 
Another,  not  so  fortunate,  was  sent,  to  prison 
for  twelve  months  by  the  Recorder  of  Man- 
chester, for  uttering  seditious  words  of  which 
nobody  but  the  informer  had  taken  any  notice. 
These  nre  examples  of  the  early  proceedings 
adopted  in  the  inferior  provincial  courts.  That 
narrow-minded   chairmen  of  Quarter -Sessions 
should  allow  political  bias  or  foolish  panic  to 
override  the  sense  of  justice,  is  not  surprising; 
but   that  this  should  be  the  ease  with  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  is  a  matter  for  astonish- 


ment and  indignation.  There  was  not  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Kenyon,  the  chief-justice,  and  of 
others  of  these  high  functionaries,  a  spirit  of 
subserviency  to  the  court  and  a  determination 
to  stretch  the  law  so  as  to  maintain  the  prero- 
gative. Instances  of  this  might  be  furnished 
from  the  State  Trials  of  the  following  thirty 
years.  One  Eaton,  a  London  bookseller,  was 
twice  indicted  for  selling  Paine's  pamphlets,  and 
notwithstanding  his  acquittal  by  the  jury  in  the 
first  instance,  and  pending  a  similar  verdict  in 
the  second  instance,  he  was  iniquitously  de- 
tained for  two  months  in  Newgate  by  reason 
of  the  excessive  bail  demanded  by  the  crown 
lawyers.  Mr.  Perry,  the  proprietor  of  the 
"Morning  Chronicle,"  a  man  of  undoubted 
respectability,  was  indicted  with  the  two  printers 
of  the  paper  on  a  charge  of  publishing  a  sedi- 
tious libel:  which  consisted  of  a  statement,  that 
reform  in  the  representation  was  needed.  A 
Guildhall  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acqnittal, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  summing  up  of 
Kenyon. 

Similar  measures  of  repression  were  attempted 
in  Scotland.  There,  the  need  for  a  radical  re- 
form of  the  representative  bodies  was  unquestion- 
able, excepting  by  the  few  who  monopolised 
all  offices  anil  power.  The  members  for  the 
burghs  were  returned  by  self-elected  corpora- 
tions, and  tbe  members  for  the  counties  were 
nominated  by  the  great  proprietors.  The 
greatest  number  of  electors  in  any  Scotch 
county  was  two  hundred  and  forty,  of  which 
a  considerable  proportion  were  non-resident 
and  without  any  property  qualification.  At  an 
election  for  the  county  of  Bute,  it  is  related 
that  only  one  of  the  twenty-one  electors  was 
present,  who  proposed  and  seconded  himself, 
and  was  declared  duly  elected  by  the  returning 
officer.  Attempts  to  disseminate  information 
and  to  organize  efforts  for  securing  the  reform 
of  such  an  iniquitous  state  of  things  were 
treated  by  tbe  government  as  sedition,  ami  in 
four  such  trials  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  and  one  to  a 
period  of  seven  years.  The  judge  asserted  that 
the  landed  interest  alone  hail  a  right  to  be 
represented;  the  rubble  bad  nothing  but  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  nation  had  no  hold 
upon  them.  Lord  Coekburn  thus  sums  up  a 
spirited  account  of  the  state  of  parties: — "With 
the  people  put  down,  and  the  Whiirs  powerless, 
government  was  the  master  of  nearly  ev.-ry 
individual  in  Scotland;  but  especially  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  the  chief  seat  of  its  influence. 
The  infidelity  of  the  French  gave  it  almost  all 
tbe  pious;  their  atrocities  all  the  timid;  rapidly 
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increasing  taxation  and  establishment  all  the 
venal;  the  higher  ami  middle  ranks  were  at  its 
command,  and  the  people  at  its  feet.  The 
palpi t,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  colleges ,  the 
Parliamentary  electors,  the  press,  the  magis- 
tracies, the  local  institutions,  were  s.>  completely 
at  the  service  of  the  party  in  power,  that 
the  idea  of  independence,  besides  being  mon- 
strous and  absurd,  wns  suppressed  by  a  feeling 
of  conscious  ingratitude." 

Another  agency  Mas  evoked  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times;  dangerous  alike  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  to  the  security  of  domestic  life. 
Voluntary  societies  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  executive  government  in 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  seditious  writ- 
ings or  lunguage.  These  societies,  supported  by 
lartre  subscriptions,  were  busy  in  collecting 
evidence  of  seditious  designs;  often  consisting 
of  anonymous  letters;  often,  of  the  reports  of 
informers,  liberally  rewarded  for  their  activity. 
They  became  noted  for  supplying  the  government 
with  proofs  of  supposed  offences,  and  quickening 
its  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders.  Every 
unguarded  word  at  the  club,  the  market-place, 
or  the  tavern,  was  reported  to  these  credulous 
alarmists,  and  noted  as  evidence  of  disaffection. 
Sjich  associations  were  repugnant  to  the  policy 
of  English  law,  by  which  the  crown  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  bringing  offenders  to  justice; 
while  the  people,' represented  by  juries,  are  to 
judge,  without  favour  or  prejudice,  of  their 
guilt  or  ignorance. 

The  course  which  the  government  had 
hitherto  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
revolutionary  principles  had  not  been  generally 
marked  by  success.  The  proceedings  against 
the  printers  and  sellers  of  questionable  writings, 
as  well  as  against  the  authors  and  propagators 
of  sedition,  and  the  prosecution  of  every 
ignorant  and  thoughtless  person  who  bad 
uttered  idle  words,  exasperated,  rather  than 
intimidated,  the  Radical  Ik-formers,  and  offended 
many  others  who  thought  that  opinion  waB 
entitled  to  some  latitude  and  toleration.  The 
government,  however,  appeared  to  think  other- 
wise, for  they  prepared  to  resume  the  system  of 
prosecution  with  increased  vigour,  and  to  arm 
the  law  with  new  terrors.  In  May,  1794,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  Bill  to  suspend  tho 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  cases  of  treason,  until 
the  following  February,  was  rapidly  passed 
through  both  Houses;  the  great  majority  of 
tho  members  being  smitten  with  a  panic  on  the 
report  of  a  secret  committee  with  reference  to 
an  alleged  intention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 


political  societies  to  summon  a  general  conven- 
tion, "to  supersede  the  House  of  Commons  in 
its  representative  capacity  and  to  assume  to 
itself  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  a  national 
legislature." 

Not  since  the  Jacobite  excitement  of  1745, 
had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  been  suspended  in 
Kn^lnnd,  and  it  whs  not  permitted  now  without 
«reat  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  minority, 
who  perceived  that  ministers  would  obtain  by 
this  means  absolute  power  over  every  individual 
in  the  kingdom,  ami  would  be  able  to  arreBt, 
on  mere  suspicion,  and  to  detain  in  custody  for 
an  indefinite  period,  any  man  whose  opinions 
were  obnoxious,  and  even  the  members  of  the 
Opposition,  if  Parliament  were  dissolved.  The 
event  justified  the  fears  thus  expressed,  for,  in 
the  year  1H00,  it  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ami  was  not  denied,  that  during  this 
suspension  of  the  Act  twenty-nine  persons  had 
been  imprisoned,  some  of  them  for  more  than 
two  years,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  or 
knowing  the  charges  or  their  accusers. '  Ily  such 
methods,  the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprison- 
ing without  inquiry  and  without  limitation  any 
person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of  whose 
crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  bronght. 
As  Fox  said, — "Every  man  who  talked  freely; 
every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his 
heart,  this  war,  might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the 
hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living 
under  such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to 
insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he  con- 
fessed he  thought  the  evil  they  were  pre- 
tending to  remedy  was  less  than  the  one  they 
were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself."  In 
1800,  Lord  Holland  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  of  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended  during  five; 
and  of  the  multitudes  who  had  been  imprisoned 
in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been 
brought  to  trial,  and  only  one  convicted.  Such 
was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  institutions-  of  the 
country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  benefit 
alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist. 

If  the  government  had  not  shown  such  an 
unworthy  want  of  confidence  in  the  great  mass 
of  the  English  people;  if  they  had  not  been  so 
eager  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
if  they  had  passed  over  with  wise  contempt 
the  idle  bravado  and  loose  talk  of  ob- 
scure adventurers  and  drunken  mechanics  in 
workshops  and  in  taverns,  they  might  have  relied 
on  the  support  and  sympathy  of  the  people  in 
punishing  the  insolence  of  those  who  assumed 
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to  put  aside  all  constituted  authority,  ami  to 
set  themselves  up  as  the  dictators  of  the 
country.  But  the  ministers  of  the  crown  took 
a  different  course;  and  they  were  now  to  ex- 
perience the  mortifying  results  of  precipitate 
counsels;  of  misplaced  vigour,  anil  of  ignoble 
concessions  to  extravagant  fears.  The  prose- 
cntions  which  followed  were  adverse  to  the 
government,  who  were  strongly  suspected,  and 
not  without  grave  reason,  of  a  design  to  sup- 
press all  free  discussion  and  to  initiate  a  reign 
of  absolutism  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
order  and  tranquillity.  Most  of  the  trials 
resulted  in  verdicts  of  acquittal;  for  the  evi- 
dence furnished  was  the  uncorroborated  testi- 
mony of  government  spies  and  informers,  who 
trafficked  upon  the  excitement  of  the  times. 
The  hateful  machinery  familiar  to  the  worst 
days  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  again  put 
in  motion. 

These  eavesdroppers  insinuated  themselves 
into  inns,  into  ceffee-houses,  into  clubs,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  and  hung  about 
every  knot  of  persons  who  stopped  at  corners 
of  streets  or  in  doorways  to  talk  about  tho 
news  from  France  or  of  the  latest  plot  that 
had  come  to  light  in  this  country.  The  in- 
formers, who  expected  to  bo  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  zeal  and  success,  got  up 
numerous  cases  which  broke  down  ignominiously 
at  the  trials.  Tho  evidence  of  these  wretches, 
always  strained,  and,  not  infrequently  perjured, 
afforded  fertile  topics  of  invective  to  the  counsel 
who  defended  the  prisoners,  and  drew  frequent 
expressions  of  indignation  and  disgust  from  the 
audience  in  court,  and  sometimes  from  the  jury 
themselvee. 

In  October,  171M,  a  special  commission  was 
issued  for  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Home 
Tooke,  John  Thclwall,  and  nine  others,  who  had 
been  committed  by  the  Privy  Council  in  May 
for  high  treason,  in  having,  as  was  alleged, 
concerted  a  plan  for  assassinating  the  king,  and 
excited  rebellion.  It  was  only  by  pushing  the 
doctrine  of  constructive  treason  to  the  most 
dangerous  extreme  that  such  charges  could  be 
even  inferred,  but  the  government  were  pre- 
pared to  dare  all  in  order  to  carry  their  point. 
The  real  question  raised  by  these  prosecutions 
was,  whether  the  terrible  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son were  to  attach  to  every  man  who  uttered 
extravagant  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform.  Was  it  "levying  war  against 
the  king,  and  compassing  his  death,"  to  issue 
a  prospectus  for  a  Convention  which  should 
assume  functions  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  Parliament '(    For,  putting  aside  minor  de- 


tails of  questionable  import,  this  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  charge  against  the 
prisoners. 

The  trials  took  place  in  tho  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  and  caused 
great  excitement.  The  courts  were  crowded 
to  excess,  and  mobs  assembled  out  of  doors. 
Hardy,  who  hail  been  secretary  of  the  Cor- 
responding Society,  was  first  brought  to  trial, 
which,  after  lasting  eight  days,  ended  in  an 
acquittal  by  the  jury.  The  evidence  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  charging  him  with  hold- 
ing certain  principles,  which  he  had  done  in  no 
manner  that  was  absolutely  illegal,  atid,  as  it 
appeared,  tho  papers  of  the  society,  on  which 
so  much  stress  had  been  laid,  contained  nothing 
that  had  not  before  been  printed  in  the 
newspapers.  Home  Tooke  was  next  acquitted; 
and  the  same  fate  attended  all  the  other  pro- 
secntions.  The  Court,  mortified  at  this  check, 
relinquished  other  proceedings  and  gained  no 
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popularity  by  what  it  had  done  Many,  who 
were  personally  hostile  to  the  opinions  of 
the  men,  rejoiced  with  others  at  their  escape, 
and  exulted  in  the  courage  and  probity  of  Eng- 
lish juries.  The  mob  carried  the  prisoners  and 
their  legal  defenders  home  from  the  court  in 
triumph.  Erskinc  was  the  chief  advocate  foi 
the  defence,  and  with  his  dauntless  courage  and 
matchless  eloquence  and  learning  he  exposed 
and  refuted  the  perilous  doctrines  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  speech  of  seven  honrs,  which,  as 
Home  Tooke  said,  "will  live  for  over."  Its 
conclusion  was  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  spectators  who  thronged  the  court,  and  by 
the  multitudes  who  surrounded  it;  all  of  whom, 
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however,  quietly  dispersed  on  his  asking  them  |  that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its 
to  do  so  lest  their  mini  hers  and  zeal  should  be  nuthor  were  obnoxious  to  the  Court.  Indeed, 
construed  into  an  attempt  to  overawe  thejudges  whoever  opposed  the  government  was  pro- 
and  the  jury.  claimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.     Those  who 

The  verdicts  of  acquittal  were  generally  ap-  ,  opposed  the  slave-trade  wees  stigmatized  as 
proved  of  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  large  Jacobins,  and  as  "enemies  to  the  ministry,"  as 
centres  of  population,  even  by  those  who  did  was  Dr.  Currie,  for  remonstrating  against  the 
not  sympathize  with  the  views  of  the  inculpated  j  shameful  manner  in  which  the  government 
persons;  but  they  were  censured  by  Mr.  Pitt's  !  allowed  the  French  prisoners    to    bo  treated. 


majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  an 


Politic-.il  associations  aud  public  meetings  were 


attempt  made  by  Fox  and  Sheridan  to  prevent   strictly  forbidden.    Every  popular  leader  was 


the  continued  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  contemptuously  frustrated.  Such  pro- 
ceedings naturally  inflamed  the  more  violent 
among  the  agitators  and  also  provoked  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  taken  no  part  in  the  con- 
test; and  the  government  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  having  fomented  ond  aggra- 
vated sedition  by  their  unwise  and  unjust 
attempt  at  coercion.  In  condemning  the  utter- 
ances and  the  acts  of  many  of  the  political 
agitators,  the  great  provocation  which  they 
received  must  be  born©  in  mind;  as  also  the 
fact  that  their  language  and  proceedings,  much 
of  which  would  have  been  innocent  at  another 
time  and  under  other  circumstances,  derived  a 
colour  and  a  meaning  from  the  excited  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  for  some 
years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of  abso- 
lute terror.  The  ministers  of  the  day,  turning 
a  struggle  of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription, 
filled  the  prisons  with  their  political  opponents, 
and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to  be 
treated  with  shameful  severity.  If  a  man  was 
km  wn  to  be  a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in 
danger  of  being  arrested;  and  he  was  watched 
at  every  town,  and  his  letters  were  opened  as 
they  passed  through  the  post-office.  In  such 
cases  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  the  con- 
fidence of  domestic  life  was  violated.  No 
opponent  of  government  was  safe  under  his 
own  roof  against  the  tales  of  eavesdroppers 
and  the  gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bosoms  of  families,  anil  schisms 
were  caused  between  parents  and  their  children. 
Roscoe  writes,  under  date  of  17i»:5, — "Every- 
man is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  bis  brother;" 
and  Fox  asserted  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  what  the  Government  had  done  was  "to 


u  personal  danger,  and  every  popular  assem- 
blage was  dispersed  either  by  threats  or  by 
military  force.  Dr.  Currie  writes,  in  1793, — 
"The  prosecutions  that  are  commenced  by  gov- 
ernment all  over  England  against  printers  and 
publishers  would  astonish  you;  and  most  of 
these  are  for  offences  committed  many  months 
ago.  The  printer  of  the  'Manchester  Herald' 
has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred 
against  him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper;  and 
six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing 
of  six  different  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to 
the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was  opulent,  sup- 
posed worth  £20,000,  but  these  different  actions 
will  ruin  him,  as  they  w.  re  intended  to  do." 
These  measures,  and  others  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  have  yet  to  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that  in  the  opinion  of  sonic  of  the 
ablest  observers  the  6tate  of  public  affairs 
was  becoming  desperate  and  irretrievable.  The 
extreme  despondency  with  which  ,  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of 
liberty  looked  to  the  future,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  their  private  correspondence.  Fox 
writes, — "There  appears  to  me  to  be  no  choice  at 
present,  but  between  the  absolute  surrender  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, attended,  I  admit  with  considerable 
hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  My  view 
of  things  is,  1  own,  very  gloomy;  and  1  am 
convinced  that  in  a  very  few  years  this  gov- 
ernment will  become  absolute  or  that  confusion 
will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be 
deprecated  as  despotism  itself."  In  the  same 
year  Dr.  Raine  writes,  —  "The  mischievous 
conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this 
country  an  um-nsy  dwelling  for   the  moderate 


and  peaceful  men.     Their  present  proceedings 
render  our  .situation  alarming    and    our  pro- 
erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  mi  inquisitor,  j  spiels  dreadful."    Thus  it   was  that  the  gov- 

liberriea  of  the  people 


but  into  a  judge,  n  spy,  an  informer; — to  set  i  eminent  diminished  lb 


father  against  child,  brother  ngaiii6t  brother:  j  unci  wasted  the  fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order 
and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  to  protect  that  very  people  ngainst  opinions 
Iranquillity  of  the  country."  Not  only  were  which  the  growth  „f  knowledge  had  irresistibly 
strenuous  attempts  made  to  silence  the  press,  forced  upon  them.  Lord  Campbell  bus  recorded 
but  bookseller*  wire  so  constantly  prosecuted  ,  his  opinion  that   "if  these  laws  had  been  fully 
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enforced,  tlie  only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  I  person  and  government  against  treasonable 
would  have  been  civil  war."  |  practices   and   atterripts."     This    was  hurried 


The  year  1795,  was  one  of  suffering,  excite- 
ment, uneasiness,  and  disturbance.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  war  upon  industry,  aggravated  by 
two  bad  harvests,  was  beginning  to  be  felt. 
Want  of  employment  and  scarcity  of  food,  pro- 
voked political  discontent;  and  the  late  events 
had  made  a  wide  breach  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.    Until  then,  the  growth 


through  all  its  stages  in  >  week,  and  was  sent 
to  the  Commons.  Its  provisions  extended  the 
crime  of  treason  far  beyond  any  limits  which 
had  been  hitherto  assigned,  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  con- 
victions in  the  late  trials.  Proof  of  overt  acts  was 
to  be  dispensed  with;  and  any  person  com- 
passing the  death,  bodily  harm,  or  deposition 


of  freedom  had  been  rapid;  many  constitutional    of  the  king,  or  the  levying  of  war  upon  him  in 


abuses   had  already  been  corrected;    and  the 
people,  trained  to  free  thought  and  discussion, 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  6rst  men  of  the 
age  to  hope  for  a  wider  representation  as  the 
consummation  of  their  liberties.    But  the  gov- 
ernment h  id  lately  responded  to  these  popular 
influences  by  prosecutions  of  the  press;  by  the 
proscription  of  Parliamentary  reformers,  as  men 
guilty  of  sedition  and  treason;  and  by  startling 
restraints  upon  public  liberty.  Bread  riots,  and  ex- 
cited meetings  in  favonrof  Parliamentary  reform, 
disclosed   the  mixed  feelings,  of  the  populace. 
These  discontents  were  inflamed  by  the  mischiev- 
ous actirity  of  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
emboldened  by  its  triumphs  over  the  government 
on  the  various  trials.    Un  October  20,  a  vast 
meeting  was  assembled  at  Copenhagen  House, 
at  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons  were   said    to   have  been  present.  An 
address  to  the  nation  was  agreed  to,  in  which, 
among  other  stirring  appeals,   it  was  said, — 
"We  have  lives,  ami  are  ready  to  devote  them, 
either  separately  or  collectively,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country."    This  was  followed  by  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  urging  Parliamentary 
reform,  the  removal  of  ministers,  and  a  speedy 
peace.     Several  resolutions  were    also  passed 
describing  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  the  load 
of  taxation,  and  the  necessity  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  of  annual  Parliaments.    The  latter 
topic  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  all  their 
proceedings;   and,    however  strong  their  lan- 
guage, no  other  objects  had  ever  been  avowed. 
The  meeting  dispersed  without  the  least  dis- 
order.   Three  days  later,  as  the  king  waa  on 
his  way  to  open  Parliament,  he  was  assailed 
with  groans  ami  hisses,  and  demands  for  bread; 
with  erica  of  "No  Pitt!"   "No  war!"  The 
state  carriage  waa  pelted,  and  one  missile  broke 
a   window;    and    after   the    king's  return  to 
St.  James's,  the  carnage  itself  was   nearly  de- 
molished.   These   outrages,   justly  reprobated 
by    good  men  of  all    classes,  were  made  the 
occasion  of  further  encroachments  upon  political 
liberties.    A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  "  nr<  servatioii  of  his  Majesty's 


rdcr  to  compel  a  change  of  measures;  or  who 
should  express  such  designs  by  any  printing 
or  writing,  was  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high 
treason.  (The  original  draft  included  "preach- 
ing, or  malicious  and  advised  speaking;"  but 
this  waa  omitted,  as  too  bold  a  stroke  even  for 
Tory  repression  of  liberalism.)  It  was  also  de- 
clared to  be  a  high  misdemeanour,  involving 
banishment  or  transportation,  for  any  one  to 
incite  hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king  or  the 
government. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  measure  was  to 
stifle  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  discussion  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  The  most  flagrant 
abuses  were  to  be  sacredly  guarded  from  expo- 
sure. Silence  was  to  be  imposed  by  law.  The 
gag  was  not  submitted  to,  however,  without  in- 
dignant protests.  The  higher  classes  generally, 
in  their  blind  terror  of  democracy,  supported  the 
government  in  all  their  repressive  measures;  but 
on  the  other  side  were  rangetl  many  eminent  men 
who  fearlessly  asserted  national  rights,  and  who 
were  supported  by  great  popular  demonstra- 
tions. Mr.  Fox  presided  at  a  great  meeting  in 
Palace  Yard,  and  denounced  the  Treason  Bill 
as  "a  daring  attempt  upon  your  liberties, — an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  England;" 
and  Mr.  Erskiue,  Mr.  Grey,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  others  took  the  lead 
in  opposition  to  the  ministerial  measures.  From 
his  place  in  Parliament  Fox  denounced  this 
Bill,  and  the  companion  measure  against 
public  meetings,  and  declared  that  he  "hoped 
and  expected  that  these  Bills,  which  positively 
repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by 
changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  abso- 
lute despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment against  the  declared  sense  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  people.  If,  however,  ministers 
were  determined,  by  means  of  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses,  to 
pass  the  Bill  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared 
sense  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous 
provisions,  if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the 
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people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell 
them  that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral 
obligation  and  duly,  but  of  prudence.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  case  of  extremity  alone  which 
could  justify  resistance;  and  the  only  question 
would  be  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent." 
On  this,  Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not 
deny,  that  "the  meaning  obviously  was,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  ad- 
vise the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law," 
and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  imme- 
diately assented;  whereupon  Windham,  stung 
to  fury,  was  rash  enough  to  declare  that  in 
6uch  a  case  the  ministry  were  determined 
to  exert  a  rigour  beyond  the  law.  Loud 
cries  of  "Take  down  his  words!"  forced 
the  impetuous  secretary  to  retract;  but  they 
were  not  forgotten.  Nothing,  however,  could 
stop  the  government  in  its  headlong  career. 
The  ministers  were  secure  of  a  majority  in  the 
venal  and  corrupt  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr. 
Pitt  was  able  to  command  success  with  the 
means  of  bribery  and  inflnence  at  his  disposal-, 
aad  when,  in  1797,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  the 
repeal  of  these  obnoxious  Acts,  which  were 
limited  to  the  king's  lifetime,  he  found  only 
fifty-two  supporters.  When  the  measure  was 
originally  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Dr.  Horsley,  bishop  of  Rochester,  declared  that 
he  "did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to 
obey  them,  with  the  reserve  of  their  undoubted 
right  to  petition  against  any  particular  law." 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  the  Bill  which 
he  was  supporting,  and  when  called  to  account 
with  reference  to  the  above  statement,  he  said, 
— "My  lords,  it  is  a  maxim  which  I  ever  will 
maintain.  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  death. 
I  will  maintain  it  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine." 
The  bishop  also  preached  a  sermon,  included 
in  lu's  published  works,  in  which,  improving  on 
the  views  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity, 
he  lays  down  the  maxim  that  submission  to 
sovereign  power  is,  no  Ic6s  than  brotherly  love, 
a  distinctive  badge  of  Christ's  disciples:  in  other 
words,  a  sure  sign  of  being  Christians  is  to 
love  one  another  and  to  be  tories  of  the  divine- 
right  pattern.  Even  brotherly  love,  according 
to  this  prelate,  was  not  to  be  displayed  towards 
persons  who  "dared  to  exalt  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  revolutionists;  with  them  it  is 
meet  thst  we  abjure  all  brotherhood."  When 
such  a  deliverance  was  given  by  a  preacher 
of  learning  and  repute,  before  an  intelligent 
audience,  it  may  be  imagined  what  was  preached 
from  the  rural  pulpit  before  the  squire. 


While  the  "Treasonable  Practices'  Bill"  was 
passing  through  the  Upper  House,  a  companion 
measure  was  being  pushed  through  the  Com- 
mons, in  the  form  of  a  Bill  by  which  it  was 
manifestly  intended  to  suspend  all  popular 
discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  sub- 
jects. Every  public  meeting  of  more  than  fifty 
persons  was  forbidden,  unless  notice  of  it  were 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand; 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  meeting  and  of  the  time  and  place 
where  it  was  to  assemble.  All  other  meetings 
for  political  matters  were  to  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  unlawful  assemblies.  To  bring  the 
whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  su- 
pervision of  government,  it  was  ordered  that  not 
only  should  the  notice  thus  published  be  signed 
by  at*  least  seven  householders,  but  that  the 
original  manusc  ript  should  be  preserved  for  the 
information  of 'the  justices  of  the  peace,  who 
might  require  a  copy  of  it;  a  significant  threat, 
which  in  those  days  was  easily  understood.  A 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  was  recoverable  from 
any  person  inserting  the  advertisement  without 
the  appended  signatures.  It  was  also  enacted 
that,  even  after  these  precautions  bad  been 
taken,  any  single  justice,  mayor,  or  sherifi" 
might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if  in 
his  opinion  the  language  held  by  the  speakers 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  sovereign  or  gov- 
ernment into  contempt;  or  if  he  thought  any 
illegal  modes  were  suggested  for  altering  the 
existing  laws;  or  if  he  judged  the  meeting  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  offenders.  The 
power  of  dissolving  a  public  meeting,  and  of 
seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon 
any  ignorant  squire  or  any  bigoted  clergyman 
who  chanced  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace;  and  conferred,  too,  without  the  slightest 
provision  against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the 
right  of  putting  an  end  to  all  public  discussions 
on  the  most  important  subjects  was  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown  at 
its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was  added,  that  if 
any  unlawful  meeting  of  twelve  persons  Bhould 
remain  together  for  one  hour  after  being  ordered 
to  separate  by  a  justice,  mayor,  or  sheriff,  the 
offence  was  to  be  treated  as  felony.  Thus  the 
penalty  of  death  was  to  bo  incurred,  even 
if  only  twelve  disobeyed  the  arbitrary  edict 
of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.  To 
resist  him,  was  felony,  punishable  with  death. 
If  he  deemed  the  proceedings  tumultuous  he 
might  disperse  the  meeting  by  force,  and  he  was 
indemnified  if  any  one  chanced  to  be  maimed  or 
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killed.  A  special  clause  provided  that  any 
house  or  room  iu  London  and  Westminster  used 
for  lectures  or  debates  "concerning  supposed 
public  grievances,"  where  money  was  paid  for 
admission,  should  be  treated  as  a  disorderly 
place,  unless  licensed  from  year  to  year  at 
quarter  sessions.  Otherwise,  all  speakers  and 
takers  of  money  or  tickets  at  such  meetings, 
and  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  premises, 
were  to  forfeit  one  hundred  |>ounds  per  day  to 
any  informer  who  sued  for  the  penalty.  Kefusal 
to  admit  magistrates  was  to  be  visited  with  a 
similar  line. 

Pox,  Erskinc,  and  others  in  the  minority 
indignantly  denounced  this  measure  as  an 
outrage  upon  tho  constitution,  but  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  it;  and  the  third  reading 
was  carried  in  tho  Commons  by  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  to  tifty-OM  votes.  The 
higher  classes  generally  supported  these  repres- 
sive measures.  In  their  blind  and  unreasoning 
terror  of  democracy  they  ceased  to  respect  the 
time-honoured  doctrines  o^constitutional  liberty; 
but  on  the  other  side  were  ranged  many  eminent 
men,  who  still  fearlessly  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  who  were  supported  by  numerous 
popular  demonstrations. 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1798,  the 
prosecutions  for  political  offences  had  increased 
in  number,  aud  the  whole  country  was  infested 
with  an  army  of  spies  and  informers.  Men 
were  dragged  into  court  on  informations  of  the 
most  trifling  and  ridiculous  kind.  An  amusing 
caricature  on  this  subject,  published  in  April, 
and  alluding  apparently  to  some  incident  that 
had  occurred  at  Winchester,  is  entitled  "The 
Sedition  Hunter  disappointed;  or,  d — g  by 
Winchester  Measure."  A  farmer  is  dragged 
iuto  court  by  an  informer,  who  accuses  him  of 
having  uttered  the  treasonable  expression, 
"D — n  Mr.  Pitt."  The  sensation  against  the 
informer  is  unequivocally  expressed;  aud  the 
judge,  in  this  case,  comes  to  the  sage  opinion 
in  the  matter  of  law, — "If  a  man  is  disposed 
to  d — »,  he  may  as  well  d— n  Mr.  Pitt  as  any- 
body else." 

Thus  the  ministry  were  able  to  carry  their 
measures  in  defiance  of  the  people;  who  opposed 
them  by  every  mode  short  of  actual  violence. 
As  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was  to  check 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  prevent  reforms 
which  the  progress  of  society  rendered  indis- 
pensable, there  were  also  brought  into  play- 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  In 
1799,  another  Act  was  passed  forbidding  any- 
open  field  or  place  of  any  kind  to  be  used  for 


lecturing  or  debating,  unless  a  specific  licence 
for  such  place  had  been  obtained  from  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted  that  all 
circulating  libraries  and  all  reading  roouis 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions;  no 
person  without  leave  from  tho  constituted 
authorities  bring  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in 
his  own  housCj  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  even 
books  of  any  kind.  Itefore  such  shops  could 
bo  opened,  a  licence  must  first  be  obtained 
from  two  justices  of  the  peace,  which,  however, 
was  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  period. 
If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  requisite  per- 
mission, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates 
"on  any  subject  whatever"  to  be  held  under 
his  roof,  he  was  to  be  fined  one  hundred  pounds 
a  iny;  and  every  person  who  aided  him,  either 
by  presiding  over  the  discussion  or  by  sup- 
plying a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  be  fined 
tweuty  pounds.  The  proprietor  was  not  only 
to  suffer  from  these  ruinous  fines,  but  was  de- 
clared liable  to  still  further  puuishment  as  the 
keeper  of  a  disorderly  house.  To  modern  ears 
it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner  of 
a  public  reading  room  should  be  thus  punished, 
simply  because  he  opened  hjs  shop  without 
asking  permission  from  tho  local  magistrate. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  formed 
part  of  a  regular  plan  of  bringing  not  only  the 
actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  executive.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  laws  now  for  the  first  passed 
against  newspapers  were  so  stringent,  and  the 
prosecution  of  anthnrs  so  unrelenting  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public 
writer  who  expressed  independent  sentiments. 
In  his  "History  of  Newspapers,"  Mr.  Hunt 
says, — "In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed 
solely  towards  the  press,  other  Statutes  were 
made  to  bear  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  free  discussion  of  popular  opinion. 
The  stamp  and  advertisement  duties  were  in- 
creased; more  stringent  provisions  were  made 
against  unstamped  publications;  and  securities 
were  exacted  for  ensuring  the  responsibility  of 
printers  and  type-founders." 

The  series  of  repressive  measures  was  now 
complete,  and  they  cannot  be  reviewed  without 
sadness.  Liberty  had  suffered  from  the  licence 
and  excesses  of  one  party,  and  from  the  fears 
and  arbitrary  temper  of  the  other.  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  brought  into  painful  conflict 
with  large  classes  of  the  people.  The  severities 
of  the  rulers,  and  the  snllen  exasperation  of  the 
people,   had   shaken    the    mutual  confidence 
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which  is  the  first  attribute  of  a  free  state.  The  flict  with    the  enemy,  while   wasting  military 

popular  constitution  of  England  was  suspended,  force  in  petty  expeditions;  to  occupy  forts  and 

Yot  was  it  a  period  of  trial  and  transition,  in  capture  colonies,  which,  if  France  prevailed  in 

which  public  liberty,  repressed  for  a  time,  suf-  Europe,  were  useless  acquisitions,  and  which,  if 

fered  no  permanent  injury.  Subdued  in  one  France  were  beaten  in  Europe,  would  all  of 
age,  it  arose  with  new  vigour  in  another. 


themselves  fall  into  our  hands, — such  was  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  warlike  policy.  Its  details 
may  be  read  copiously  in  such  works  as  Ali- 
son's "  History  of  Europe." 

By  the  close  of  the  century  the  national  debt 
had  swelled  from  the  eighty-eight  millions  of  which 
!  it  consisted  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  to 
three  hundred  and  ten  millions,  and  it  was 
augmenting*  every  Session  by  enormous  loans. 
The  annual  taxation  had  been  trebled  in  the 
same  period.  Poor-rates  were  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  a  year. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sailors  and 
marines  were  afloat;  and  the  miltia,  subject  to 
draftings  into  the  regular  army,  was  eighty-five 
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A-n.  1794—1802.  thousand   strong.     This  enormous    and  uupa- 

These  attempts  to  stop  the  progress  of  public  rallelcd  expenditure    was  met,    partly   by  the 

opinion  were  intimately  connected  with  the  num.  trebling  of  the  asses-ted  taxes,  and  by  the  im- 

strous  system  of  foreign  policy  by  which  a  debt  of  position  of  an  income  tax;  but  chiefly  by  traus- 

unexauipled     magnitude    was    entailed     upon  mining  the  burden  to  posterity.    Bad  harvests, 

posterity.     To  pay  the  enormous    interest  of  and  consequent  dearth  of  food,  completed  the 

this  accumulating,  debt,  and  to  meet  the  ex-  calamities  of  an  oppressed  people.  Withal, 
penses  of  a  profuse  and  rec  kless  administration,  '  there  w  as  little  of  that  success  in  war  which  might 

taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every  pro  I  net  of  render  an  imaginary  compensation  by  gratifying 

nature  and  of  industry.  In  the  great  majority  national  pride.  Howe  and  Nelson  confirmed  the 
of  cases,  these  fell  upon  the  middle  and  lower  j  cherished  supremacy  of  Britain  on  the  seas; 

orders, — the  great  consumers  of  the  necessaries  hut  defeat  almost  invariably  disgraced  and  dis- 

of  life;  thus  placing  them  in  a  position  of  sin-  pirited  her  forces  by  land.    A  large  proportion 

gular  hardship.    The  governing  classes  not  only  of  the  sums  raised  from  the  English  people  was 

refused  to  the  nation  at  large  reforms  which  spent  in  hiring  foreign  despots  to  fight  the 
were  urgently  required,  but  they  compelled  the  1  French,  which  could  bring  no  glory  to  those 
country  to  pay  for  the  precautions  and  for  the  1  who    paid,    and    only    added  to  the  empire  it 

repressive  measures  which  their  own  narrow  ex-  was    intended    to    destroy.     Austria  teceived 

clnsiveuess  rendered  necessary  to  sustain  that  £8,200,000  for  one  campaign,  and  the  Czar 

refusal.  £  696,000  for  the  eight  months  his  forces  were 

Mr.  Pitt  is  chargeable  with  having  suffered  in  the  field.    But  neither  disasters  abroad  nor 


himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  alarms  of  the 
court,  ami  by  the  zeal  of  his  new  allies  (the 
Burke  and  Windham  parly),  from  his  professed 
love  of  peace  to  the  eager  support  of  the  war 
against  France,  which  might  have  been  avoided 
had  he  but  stood  firm.  His  conduct  of  the  war 
betrayed  no  extent  of  view;  no  commanding 
maxims  of  policy.     Anything  more  common- 


distress  at  home  could  bend  the  proud  obstinacy 
of  I'itt,  nor  disturb  the  blind  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  timid  and  selfish  propertied 
classes  who  gained  by  the  war.  Further  refer- 
ence to  this  will  have  to  be  made  in  reviewing 
the  protracted  strife. 

The  campaign  in  Flanders,  in  1794,  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  gain  to  the  Allies,  but 


place  can  hardly  be  imagined.     To  form  one  ,  the  following   year  witnessed    a  check  to  the 


coalition  after  another  in  tiermany,  subsidizing 
them  with  millions  of  free  gift,  or  aiding  them 
with  profuse  loans,  until  all  the  powers  in  Eng- 


Republican  forces,  who  were  compelled  to  retire 
within  the  Rhine  France,  meanwhile,  had  de- 
livered herself  from  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Robes- 


lish  pay  were  defeated  in  succession  and  most  of  i  pierre  and  his  coadjutors  had  been  visited  with 


them  either  destroyed  or  converted  into  allies  of 
the  enemy, — such  were  all  the  resources  of  his 
diplomatic  policy.    To  shun  any  effectual  con- 


a  late  similar  to  that  which  they  had  inflicted 
upon  so  many  thousands  Tired  of  slaughter 
and  of  confiscation,  the  land  yearned  for  reposet 
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and,  in  1795,  a  new  constitution  was  agreed  to, 
and  a  Directory  of  five  members  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  Jacobin 
and  other  factions  in  Paris  did  not  relinquish 
their  mob-rule  without  a  struggle,  but  they 
were  defeated,  mainly  by  the  skill  and  decision 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whom  the  Directory 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  crisis  with  his 
artillery,  and  who  did  not  hesitate  to  disperse 
by  a  storm  of  grape-shot  all  who  resisted.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  which  he 
is  said  to  have  expressed  when  witnessing  the 
attack  of  the  mob  upon  the  Tuilerics,  six  years 
previously;  yet  he  ever  afterwards  lamented 
that  his  first  success  in  separate  command  should 
have  been  gained  in  civil  dissensions,  and  he 
often  said  that  he  would  give  many  years  of 
bis  life  to  tear  that  page  from  his  history. 

Na|*dcon  speedily  laid  before  the  Directory 
a  plan  for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  Italy, 
with  the  design  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  France  by  attacking  the  Allies  on  other 
ground.  The  plan  was  approved,  and  its  author 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  Not  content 
with  repulsing  from  their  frontiers  the  armies 
sent  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Britain  to  avenge 
and  reinstate  the  Bourbons,  the  French  threw 
themselves  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  in  a 
manner  alike  surprising  and  discomfiting  to  the 
disciples  of  Marlborough  and  Turennc.  The 
Netherlands  were  subdued,  Brussels,  Treves, 
and  Cologne  were  captured,  and  Holland  was 
converted  into  a  Hepublic  under  the  costly  pro- 
tection of  France.  Prussia  was  the  first  to 
withdraw  from  the  anti-Gallican  league,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  possessions  on  this  side  the 
Rhine,  Spain  was  next  intimidated  into  peace 
and  alliance.  No  sooner  had  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  under  Jourdan  and  Moreau  received 
a  check,  than  it  was  more  than  compensated 
by  the  brilliant  and  rapid  Italian  victories  of 
Buonaparte.  From  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  thence 
to  Hume,  and  a^in  to  the  very  Rates  of  Vienna, 
the  Austrian  forces  were  driven;  three  armies 
being  completely  destroyed  in  the  course  of  one 
year.  There  the  young  conqueror  dictated  the 
Treaty  known  as  that  of  Campo  Formio,  in 
October  1797,  by  which  several  states  of  Italy, 
including  part  of  the  Papal  territories,  were 
recognised  as  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  Venice 
was  basely  surrendered  to  Austria,  the  first 
great  crime  of  Napoleon's  career;  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Sardinia  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  French  dependencies,  Naples 
alone  retaining  its  independence;  the  Netherlands 
formally  ceded  to  France,  and  the  Bhine  acknow- 
ledged as    her  boundary.    Geneva  voluntarily 


annexed  herself  to  tho  greater  Republic  of 
France;  and  the  remainder  of  Switzerland  was 
compiled  to  accept  a  constitution  modelled  on 
that  of  her  imperious  neighbour. 

These  successes  by  land  were  counterbalanced 
by  heavy  losses  at  sea.  Sir  John  Jervis  de- 
feated the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets 
off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  February  14,  1797, 
and  on  October  11,  Admiral  Duncan,  in  the 
action  off  Camperdown,  signally  defeated  the 
Dutch,  who  had  declared  war  two  years  pre- 
viously, and  had  in  the  interval  lost  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  nearly  all  their  possessions 
in  the  East  Indb  s.  These  decisive  victories 
were  won  in  the  same  year  that  the  famous 
mutiny  occurred  in  the  fleet  at  Spithead  and 
the  Nore,  originating  in  a  number  of  grievances 
of  which  the  sailors  had  long  complained,  but 
for  which  they  could  obtain  no  redress.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  insufficient  wapes;  of  unfair 
distribution  of  prize-money ;  and  of  undue 
severity  in  discipline.  For  a  few  weeks  the 
state  of  affairs  on  board  the  fleet  wsb  -most 
alarming,  but  the  judicious  conduct  of  Lord 
Howe  and  other  admirals,  with  wise  concessions 
on  i  he  part  of  the  government,  quelled  the 
mutiny,  and  a  few  of  its  leaders  whose  conduct 
had  been  unprovoked  were  tried  and  executed. 
It  is  singular,  however,  that  no  complaints  were 
made  in  connexion  with  this  mutiny  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  hardship  in  the  exist- 
ing mode  of  manning  the  navy.  Atrocious 
cruelty  and  flagrant  injustice  were  perpetrated 
under  colour  of  law  by  the  system  of  impress- 
ment. The  army  had  been  recruited  to  a  large 
extent  from  the  scum  of  the  town  populations 
and  from  the  numerous  class  of  idle  and  dis- 
orderly persons  and  of  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
who  were  willing  enough  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  shot  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
certain  severities  of  the  laws.  To  supply  the 
wants  of  the  navy,  impressment  had  been  freely 
resorted  to  under  the  authority  of  various 
Statutes.  The  hardships  and  cruelties  of  the 
system  were  notorious.  No  violation  of  natural 
liberty  could  be  more  gross.  Free  men  were 
forced  into  the  service,  not  only  against  their 
will,  but  often  by  fraud  and  violence.  Entrapped 
in  taverns,  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  armed 
press-gangs  in  the  dead  of  uight,  they  were 
hurried  on  board  ship,  to  die  of  wounds  or  of 
pestilence.  Impressment  was  restricted  by  law 
to  seamen,  who  being  most  needed  for  the 
fleet,  chiefly  suffered  from  the  violence  of  the 
press-gangs.  They  were  taken  on  the  const,  or 
seized  on  board  merchnnl-ships,  like  criminals; 
merchant-ships  at  sea  were  rifled  of  their  crews, 
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and  left  without  sufficient  buna's  (o  take  them 
fcafely  into  port.     Soldiers  wire  employed  to 


the  priss-gangB; 


villages   were  invested 


by  regular  force;  BentrieB  standing  with  fixed 
bayonets;  and  churches  surrounded  during  divine 
service,  to  seize  seamen  for  the  fleet.  The 
lawless  press-gangs  were  no  respt  iters  of  persons. 
In  vain  did  apprentices  and  landsmen  claim 
exemption.  They  were  skulking  sailors  in  dis- 
guise, or  would  make  good  seamen  at  the  first 
6ceut  of  salt-water;  and  were  carried  off  to 
the  sea-ports.  Tress-gangs  were  the  terror  of 
citizens  and  apprentices  in  London,  of  labourers 
in  villages,  aud  of  artisans  in  the  remotest 
inland  towns.  Their  approach  was  dreaded  like 
the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy.  To  eBcape 
their  swoop,  men  forsook  their  trades  and 
families  and  fled  or  armed  theniBclves  for  re- 
sistance. 

Lord  Clarence  Paget,  in  opening  the  Navy 
Estimates  of  1K.V.I,  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
an  Admiralty  return,  that  in  the  la6t  three 
years  of  the  impressment  system,  which  ended 
in  1813,  three  thousand  able-bodied  seamen 
were  constantly  employed  on  shore  to  press 
twenty-nine-thousand,  six  hundred  and  five,  of 
whom  twenty -seven  thousand  three  hundred 
deserted. 

Horatio  Nelson  held  the  rank  of  Commodore 
in  the  Baltic  of  St.  Vincent,  to  the  success  of 
which  he  largely  contributed  by  his  boldness 
and  skill.  England  at  that  time  possessed  an 
unexampled  number  of  naval  commanders  of 


maligned.  Their  absence  was  prolonged  over  a 
period  of  four  years,  but  it  cannot  now  be 
doubted  that  such  conduct  was  impolitic  and 
unpatriotic;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  faction 
had  something  to  do  with  the  procedure,  for  the 
Whigs  have  always  been  intense  partisans  and 
unwilling  to  forego  the  pleasures  and  emolu- 
ments of  office.  As  a  protest  against  the  min- 
ister, this  availed  nothing;  for  be  became  more 
and  more  absolute.  On  July  the  soventh  of  the 
same  year,  Uurke  had  passed  away:  his  splendid 
intellect  never  having  emerged  from  the  eloud 
which  had  settled  upon  it. 

It  whs  a  favourite  opinion  with  Napoleon 
through  lift  that  the  possession  of  Egypt  would 
seriously  afflftt  the  power  of  the  English,  by  in- 
suring the  dominion  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
by  opening  up  a  highway  to  India.  The  im- 
portance of  that  country  as  a  strategic  position 
had  been  recognized  for  ages  by  various  con- 
querors and  statesmen,  and  towards  the  close  of 
bis  Italian  campaign  Napoleon  was  revolving 
plans  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt.  His  journey 
from  Italy  to  Paris  was  a  continued  ovation. 
All  tongues  were  sounding  the  praises  of  the 
youthful  general  whose  career  had  boon  so  bril- 
liant and  so  successful,  and  ho  was  received  in 
state  by  the  Directory  and  publicly  thanked  for 
his  exploits.  That  body,  however,  was  secretly 
jealous  and  fearful  of  him,  and  wished  him 
away  from  Paris.  An  army  was  being  concen- 
trated on  the  coast  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 


AL'TOOllAI'H  OF  NELSON.    (WRITTEN  WITH  IUH  LEFT  HAND.) 


bravery  and  talent;  and  by  means  of  such  men 
as  St.  Vincent,  Howe,  Collingwood,  Duncan, 
Dc  Saumerez,  and  Nelson  maintained  undis- 
puted supremacy  on  the  ocean.  On  the  first 
of  August  in  the  following  year  Nelson  almost 
annihilated  the  French  fleet  in  the  celebrated 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  although  with  a  greatly 
inferior  force  of  ships  and  of  men. 

Parliament  was  called  together  for  the 
autumnal  session  a  few  days  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  great  victory  at  Camperdown, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses 
thought  this  a  fitting  occasion  formally  to  with- 
draw from  Parliament,  alleging  that  their  con- 
tinued attendance  was  useless  when  their  resist- 
ance to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  minister 
was    futile,    and    when    their    motives  were 


invading  England,  and  of  this  ho  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  He  was  known  to  have 
no  sympathy  with  tho  policy  of  the  existing 
government,  but  ho  was  already  too  powerful  to 
risk  being  offended.  Ho  speedily  saw  that  it 
was  prudent  to  abandon  any  present  attempt 
upon  England,  and  reverted,  to  his  Eastern 
scheme,  which  he  persuaded  the  I)irectory  to 
sanction:  secretly  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
ridding  themselves  of  so  formidable  a  rival. 
Forty  thousand  men  selected  from  the  Army  of 
Italy  were  committed  to  him  for  this  expedi- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  which  ho  at  once 
addressed  all  his  vast  energies.  On  May  19, 
1798,  ho  sailed  from  Toulon;  on  June  le' 
Malta  was  surrendered  by  treachery;  and  on 
tho  first  of  July  the  shores  of  Egypt  were  first 
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descried,  Nelson's  fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Nile,  to  march  his  diminished  force  across 
the  Mediterranean  to  intercept  the  expedition,   the  Desert  and  to  lay  siege  to  Acre.    On  his 


having  passed  it  in  the  night,  unknown  to 
either  side.  The  disembarkation  was  rapidly 
effected,  and  Alexandria  waB  captured  and  gar- 
risoned;  the  main  portion  of  the  army  ad- 
vancing npon  Cairo  over  the  desert;  famished  by 


8TATCK  OF  BUHKE,  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY: 
BV  THKED. 

thirst   and    harassed    by   clouds    of  Bedouin 


way,  he  invested  Jaffa;  the  capture  of  which 
is  stigmatised,  to  his  eternal  infamy,  by  the 
slaughter  in  cold  blood  of  four  thousand  un- 
happy prisoners  who  had  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  their  lives  being  spared,  but  with  whom 
he  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  how  to  provide 
food  for  them.  Tidings  of  this  massacre 
rendered  the  resistance  of  the  garrison  of  Acre 
the  more  determined;  and  their  efforts  were 
superintended  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  coast  of  Syria  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  squadron.  For  two  months 
the  siego  was  pressed,  and  storming  parties 
effected  a  tcmjiorary  entrance  into  breaches 
made  by  the  cannon,  but  the  defence  was  brave 
and  obstinate,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Turkish  fleet 
with  reinforcements  decided  Na|>oleon,  for  the 
first  time,  to  retreat.  His  dream  of  Eastern 
conquest  was  dissipated.  The  march  back  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  was  one  of  fearful  suffer- 
ing and  horrors,  aggravated  by  an  outbreak 
of  the  dreadod  plague;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
French  was  restored,  and  Napoleon's  belief  in 
his  destiny  was  confirmed,  by  the  utter  over- 
throw of  a  large  Turkish  force  in  the  Battle  of 
Aboukir,  on  July  25.  News  of  the  condition 
of  things  in  France  and  Italy  determined  him 
secretly  to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Kleber;  and  after  a 
protracted  and  dangerous  voyage,  owing  to  the 
weather  and  to  the  number  of  English  cruisers, 
he  arrived  on  October  8  in  the  Bay  of  Frejus. 
He  instantly  set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  was 
hailed  with  applause,  and  by  a  sort  of  universal 


horsemen.    At   the    Pyramids    a    long-fought  though  unavowed   expectation  that   he  would 


contest  was  maintained  with  the  Mamelukes, 
ending  in  their  complete  overthrow  and  in  the 
abandonment  of  Cairo  to  the  victors. 

While  this  .triumphant  career  was  being  pnr- 


supersede  the  incapable  and  corrupt  Directory. 
The  Council  of  Elders  anticipated  his  appearance 
by  appointing  him  military  commander  of  Paris. 
Accompanied  by  Morean,  Bcrthier,  Murat,  and 


sued  on  land,  a  terrible  disaster  overtook  the  other  officers,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  where  j  Council,  told  thorn  they  had  saved  the  country 
Nelson  arrived  on  August  1,  and  instantly  at-  by  that  resolution;  and  then  announced  it  in 
tacked  it.  After  six  hours'  hard  fighting,  six-  public  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers.  The 
teen  French  ships  out  of  eighteen  had  struck  Directory  he  upbraided:  —  "What  havo  you 
their  flag  or  had  been  destroyed.    The  absence  !  dono  with  that  France  which  I  left    to  you 


of  lighter  vessels  oidy  prevented  the  English  prosperous  and  glorious?  I  left  her  at  peace, 
admiral  from  destroying  all  the  transports  in  and  I  find  her  at  wnr;  I  left  her  triumphant, 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria.    The  effect  of  the  nnd  I  find  nothing  but  spoliations  and  misery. 


I5attle  of  the  Nile  was  to  cut  off  the  French  What  have  you  done  with  the  hundred  thou- 
expedition  from  the  base  of  its  supplies  and  to   sand  Frenchmen  whom  I  left  behind;  my  corn- 


shut  it  up  in  the  midst  of  n  hostile  population, 
with  a  Turkish  force  marching  Upon  it;  ami 
nothing  but  the  genius  of  Napoleon  could  have 
found  a  way  out  of   the  imminent  peril.  He 


pann  ns  in  arms  and  in  glorv  /  They  are  no 
more."  The  power  of  the  Directory  was  at  an 
end,  three  out  of  the  five  resigned,  and  the 
other  two  were  virtual  prisoners.    The  Council 


resolved,  nfter  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  of   of  Elders  and  that  of  Five-  Hundred  were  ad- 
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and  destroying,  as  the  new  constitution  did,  all 
the  objects  for  which  a  ten  years'  conflict  had 
been  wagod,  they  were  sanctioned,  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  by  a  majority  of  3,01 1,007 
was  about"  to  ensue  in  the  Council  of  Fire  [  to  1,562  Totes;  so  willing  to  accept  even  of  a 
Hundred;  familiar  as  the  companiou  picture  to  dictator  was  the  versatile,  nation,  wearied  with 
Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.  |  strife  and  exhausted  by  suffering.  It  was  a 
A  new  constitution,  last  of  the  many  drawn  up  I  crisis  in  Napoleon's  career,  which  he  passed 


jonrned  to  St.  Cloud.  The  sitting  of  the 
former  body  was  entered  by  Bnonaparte  on  the 
morning  of  November  10,  1799,  and  a  pre- 
monition given  of  the  more  stormy  scene  that 


Or 


DEATH  OF  AtlERcnoMBY. 


by  Sieyes,  was  quickly  decided  upon  and  pro- 
mulgated. It  conferred  vast  powers  on  a  First 
Consul,  and  took  nway  all  direct  representation  ' 
from  the  people.  Buonaparte  being  provision- 
:illy  nominated  by  a  fragment  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  appointed  bis  colleagues,  who  chose 
the  Senate;  the  Senate  naming  a  body  of  one 
hundred,  called  the  Tribunate,  and  another  of 
three  hundred,  called  a  Legislature.  Self- 
created,    however,  as  were   these  authorities, 


only  by  the  exercise  of  his  accustomed  bold- 
ness and  decision;  but,  happily,  without  blood- 
shed or  severity.  Such  was  the  termination  of 
the  dreadful  convulsion  known  in  history  as 
the  French  Revolution. 

Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  despatched  at 
the  head  of  a  small  British  force  to  co-operate 
with  the  Turkish  troops  against  the  French, 
but  the  contingent  promised  by  the  Turks  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  and  the  horses  furnished  for 
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the  cavalry  were  unequal  to  the  duty.  On 
March  2,  1801,  the  fleet  bearing  the  force 
anchored  in  Abrakie  Bay,  where  the  Hattle  of 
the  Nile  had  been  fought,  and  effected  a  landing 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  On  the  2 list,  the 
Battle  of  Alexandria  was  won  by  the  British, 
but  with  the  Iobh  of  Abercromby;  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  French  capitulated  and  were 
allowed  to  retire  from  Egypt. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  First 
Consul  waa  to  propitiate  foreign  powers  by  a 
circular  letter  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agents 
of  the  Republic  at  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  announcing  the  moderate 
and  pacific  views  of  the  new 
government.  To  Great  Britain, 
Buonaparte  made  a  direct  pro- 
posal of  peace,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  king.  "Must  the 
war  which  has  ravaged  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  for  eight 
years  be  eternal?"  naked  the 
writer.  "Why  should  the  two 
most  powerful  and  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe  sacrifice  their 
prosperity  and  happiness  to  war? 
Why  should  they  persevere  in 
a  war  which  involved  all  other 
nations!"  The  note  contained  no 
distinct  proposition;  but  it  seemed 
to  suggest  a  cession  of  conquered 
territory  on  either  side  as  a  basis  of  treaty. 
However  this  might  be,  the  Cabinet  decided 
on  rejecting  the  overture.  The  despatch  in 
which  Lord  Grenville  conveyed  this  decision  to 
Talleyrand,  the  French  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  calculated  to  repel  the  advances  of 
the  First  Consul,  even  if  those  advances  had 
been  sincere.  A  paper  more  sarcastic,  con- 
temptuous, and  dictatorial,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  diplomacy. 

Napoleon  prepared  to  recover  Italy ,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  his  conquests  had  been 
wrested  back  by  the  united  forces  of  Russia 
and  Austria  during  his  campaign  in  Egypt.  In 
May,  1800,  he  effected  his  celebrated  march 
through  the  Alps  by  the  passes  of  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Gothard,  and  Mont  Cenis,  aud  won  a 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Marengo;  after 
which  he  concluded  with  them  an  armistice  on 
terms  most  advantageous  to  France.  At  its 
close,  in  September,  hostilities  were  resumed, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  district  of  the  Upper 
Rhine;  again  with  great  loss  to  the  Austrians, 
who  were  compelled  to  make  further  couces- 
■ions  by  the  Treaty  of  Luueville,  in  February, 


Mill.  On  the  other  hand,  Malta  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  after  a  blockade  of 
more  than  two  years;  but  this  was  the  only 
success  of  which  England  could  boast.  At  the 
same  time  she  waa  threatened  by  a  confederacy 
of  the  Northern  powers  of  Europe;  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Norway  having  formed  a  conven- 
tion to  establish  by  force  of  arms  a  new  code 
of  maritime  law,  which  was  deemed  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  commercial  interests  of  England. 
A  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Baltic,  nominally  under 
the  command  of  an  incompetent  senior  officer, 
with  Nelson  as  second,  but  to  the  latter  is  due 
all  the  credit  of  the  success  of  the  Battle  of 


CAPS  TOWN  AND  TADI.K  MOUNT. 

* 

Copenhagen,  on  April  2,  1801,  which,  with  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Paul  at  St. 
Petersburg,  'had  the  effect  of  dissolving  the 
northern  league.  At  the  same  time,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  Egypt.  In  October, 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed,  and  on 
March  27,  1802,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  was 
agreed  to.  England  relinquished  all  the  con- 
quests of  the  war,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Triuidad  and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  to  become  a  free  port,  aud  Malta  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  knights  of  St.  John.  The 
Fren<  h  were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  from 
the  Roman  States.  The  integrity  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  secured,  ami  Egypt  to  be  restored  to 
Turkey. 

This  Treaty,  which  was  in  pffeet  only  an 
armed  truce,  was  highly  popular  in  England, 
where  much  suffering  aud  privation  had  been 
endured  during  nine  years.  The  old  war  party, 
now  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  denounced  the 
Treaty,  and  asserted  timt  the  strife  should  be 
prolonged  until  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  was 
extirpated,  and  until  the  military  ambition  of 
France  wa»  restrained;  but  the  country  needed 
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repose,  and  the  final  Treaty  was  approved  by  a 
large  majority  in  Parliament. 

One  of  the  ultimate  '-'eject*  of  the  Egyptian 
campaign  w-».  the  opening  up  of  a  highway  to 
Britisr  India,  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  re- 
sistance of  Acre  and  by  the  Battle  of  the  Nile. 
French  agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Saltan, 
Tippoo  Saib,  with  promises  of  assistance  in  his 
scheme  of  expelling  the  English  from  Hin- 
dostan.  After  repeated  attempts  to  shake  off 
his  subjugation,  he  had  been  compelled,  in  1792, 
to  agree  to  the  terms  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
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Speaking  generally  of  the  British  government 


to  surrender  his  two  sons  as  hostages.  Inheriting  of  Irelaud  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
the  love  of  power  and  the  lust  of  conquest  of  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  one  of  the  foulest 


Hyder  Ali,  although  greatly  deficient  to  him  in 
ability,  while  excelling  him  in  cruelty,  Tippoo 
Saib  continued  to  intrigue  with  other  native 
princes,  and  ho  opened  a  communication,  in 
1797,  with  the  French  governor  of  the  Mauri- 
tins,  who  forwarded  his  letters  to  Paris.  All 
this  was  known  at  Calcutta,  and  the  governor- 
general,  after  ineffectual  attempts  to  detach 
Tippoo  Saib  from  the  French,  sent  a  force  into 
Aivsore,  under  General  Harris,  with  orders  to 
mai      at  once  upon  Seringapatam,  the  capital. 


third  l  'giment  in  this  expedition,  and  gave 
proof  of  his  future  greatness.  On  April  4, 
1799,  the  city  wns  invested,  and  in  a  month  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls  and  a  storming 
party  under  General  Baird  effected  an  entrance. 
Tippoo  Saib  was  slain,  fighting  to  the  last. 
His  death  placed  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Mysore  at  the  disposal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. 

Wellesley  was  left  in  command  of  Seringa- 
patam and  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  in 
1803,  he  was  called  upon  to  maintain  British 
rule  in  that  part  of  India  against  the  formid- 
able confederacy  which  began  what  is  known 
as  the  Mahratta  war.  With  a  force  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  seventeen  hundred 
only  of  whom  were  British,  he  won,  after  hard 
fighting,  the  Battle  of  Assayc,  over  Scindia, 
with  nearly  fifty-five  thousand  troops;  most  of 
whom  had  been  trained  by  French  officers. 
This  battle  was  fought  on  ScptemDcr  23,  and 
on  November  29,  another  was  fought  and  won 
at  Argaum;  and  General  Lake,  with  another 
force,  hail  gained  the  victories  of  Delhi  and  of 
Laswarree.  The  power  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy was  broken,  and  the  hold  of  the  Bri- 
tish upon  Central  and  Upper  India  was  extended 
and  strengthened. 


blots  in  the  national  history.  (See  also  p.  379 .) 
The  people  were  ruled  as  aliens  and  outlaws  by 
a  conquering  and  privileged  race.  Catholics 
were  rigidly  excluded  from  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. The  Upper  House  was  composed  of 
Protestant  prelates  and  nobles.  The  franchise 
was  denied  to  five-sixths  of  the  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  All  the  vices  of  the 
English  representative  system  had  been  repro- 
duced with  exaggerations  in  Ireland.  Twenty- 
five  lords  of  the  soil  nominated  one  hundred 


Coloi  A  Arthur  Wellesley  commanded  the  thirty-  I  and  sixteen  members  out  of  three  hundred,  and 


dictated  to  the  government  terms  for  their  own 
aggrandisement.  Offices,  sinecures,  and  bribes, 
were  openly  sought  and  tmblushingly  taken. 
Parliamentary  corruption  was  a  recognised  in- 
strument of  government.  Nothing  was  con- 
sidered to  be  too  gross  or  too  flagrant  in  order 
to  obtain  titles,  emoluments,  and  advantages. 
Political  spies;  the  cast-off  mistresses  of  high 
personages;  and  foreigners  who  had  rendered 
convenient  but  discreditable  services,  were 
placed  on  the  Irish  pension  list;  which  was  a 
mystery  of  iniquity.  Faction  ruled  at  the  court 
of  the  lord-lieutenant;  the  objects  being  to 
maintain  the  domination  of  a  narrow-minded 
oligarchy  and  the  continuance  of  Protestant 
ascendancy. 

Not  only  were  Roman  Catholics  excluded 
from  seats  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
but  a  series  of  enactments  excluded  them  from 
having  any  votes  in  the  election  of  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament.  The  Catholics  bciug  thus 
disfranchised,  one  enactment  after  another  pur- 
sued them  till  they  suffered  under  a  universal 
disqualification.  In  the  court*  of  law  a  Ca- 
tholic could  not  gain  a  place,  on  the  Bench, 
nor  act  as  a  barrister,  an  attorney  or  a  solicitor; 
nor  be  employed  even  as  a  hired  clerk;  nor 
sit  on  a  grand  jury;  nor  serve  as  a  sheriff  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace;  nor  hold  even  the  lowest 
civil  office  of  trust  and  profit;  nor  have  any 
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privilege  in  a  corporate  town;  nor  be  1  freeman; 
nor  vote  at  a  vestry.  If  papist*  would  trade 
and  work,  they  must  do  it,  even  in  their  own 
towns,  as  aliens.  They  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  take  more  than  two  apprentices,  except  in 
the  linen  manufacture  only.  A  Catholic  might 
not  marry  n  Protestant  ;  the  priest  who  cele- 
brated such  a  marriage  was  to  be  hanged.  A 
Catholic  might  not  be  a  guardian  to  any  child,  nor 
educate  his  own  child,  if  the  mother  declared 
herself  a  Protestant;  or  even  if  hi*  own  child, 
however  young,  should  make  a  similar  profes-ion. 
None  but  those  who  conformed  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church  were  admitted  to  study  at  the 
Universities,  nor  could  degrees  be  obtained  but 
by  those  who  had  taken  all  the  tests,  oaths, 
and  declarations.  No  Protestant  in  Ireland  ' 
might  instruct  Papists,  neither  could  they  supply 
their  want  by  academies  and  schools  of  their 
own;  while  for  a  Catholic  to  teach  in  n 
private  family  or  as  usher  to  n  Protestant, 
was  felony.  Thus  Papists  were  excluded  from 
all  opportunity  of  education  at  home,  except  by 
stealth  and  in  violating  of  law.  It  might  be 
thought  that  schools  abroad  were  open  to  them; 
but  by  a  .Statute  of  William  III.,  to  be  educated 
in  any  foreign  Catholic  school  was  an  unalter- 
able and  perpetual  outlawry.  The  child  sent 
abroad  for  education,  no  matter  of  how  lender 
an  age,  could  never  after  6ue  in  law  or  equity, 
or  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or 
r.ceive  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift;  he  forfeited 
all  his  goods  and  chapels,  and  forfeited  for  his 
life  all  his  lands  Whoever  sent  him  abroad 
or  maintained  him  there,  or  assisted  him,  in- 
curred the  same  penalties.  The  crown  divided 
the  forfeiture  with  tho  informer;  and  when  a 
jierson  was  proved  to  have  bent  abroad  u  bill  of 
exchange  or  money,  on  him  rested  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  remittance  was  innocent, 
and  he  had  to  do  so  before  a  justice  without  the 
benefit  of  a  jury.  The  clergy,  taken  from  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  people,  could  not  be 
taught  at  home  nor  be  sent  for  education  beyond 
seas,  nor  be  recruited  by  learned  ecclesiastics 
from  abroad.  Such  priests  as  were  permitted 
to  reside  in  Ireland  were  required  to  be  re- 
gistered, and  were  kept,  like  prisoners  at  large, 
within  prescribed  limits.  All  papists  exercising 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  all  monks,  friarR,  and 
priests,  not  actually  in  parishes  and  registered, 
were  banished  from  Ireland,  under  pain  of 
transportation;  and  on  return,  of  being  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  Avarice  was  stimulated 
to  apprehend  them  by  the  promise  of  a  reward; 
he  that  should  harbour  or  conceal  them,  was 
to  be  stripped  of  all  his  property.    By  the  ex- 


isting laws  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  have  been  a  felon. 
Any  two  justices  might  call  before  them  any 
Catholic,  and  make  inquisition  as  to  when  he 
last  received  mass,  who  were  present,  and  what 
Catholic  schoolmaster  or  priest  he  knew  of;  and 
the  penalty  for  refusing  to  answer  was  a  heavy 
fine,  or  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  priest  at>- 
juring  his  religion,  receiver!  a  pension  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  pounds. 

The  Catholic  Irish  had  been  plundered  of 
six-sevenths  of  the  land  by  iniquitous  confis- 
cations; anil  every  acre  of  the  remaining  seventh 
was  grudged  by  the  Protestant*.  No  Catholic 
could  buy  land  or  receive  it  4iy  descent,  or 
devise,  or  settlement;  or  lend  money  on  it;  or 
hold  an  interest  in  it  through  a  Protestant 
trustee;  or  take  a  lease  for  more  than  thirty- 
one  years.  If,  under  sueh  a  lease,  he  brought 
his  farm  to  produce  more  than  one  third  beyond 
the  rent,  the  first  Protestant  spy  might  sue  for 
the  lease  before  Protestant  justices;  making 
the  defendant  answer  all  interrogatories  on 
oath;  so  that  a  Catholic  farmer  dared  not  drain 
his  fields,  nor  inclose  them,  nor  build  solid 
houses.  It  was  his  interest  rather  to  deteriorate 
the  land,  lest  envy  should  tempt  some  one  to 
tnrn  him  out.  Even  if  a  Catholic  owned  a 
horse  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  any  Pro- 
testant might  take  it  away;  nor  was  natural 
affect  ion  or  parental  authority  respected.  The 
son  of  n  Catholic  landholder,  however  dissolute, 
or  however  young,  if  he  would  but  join  the 
English  Church,  could  revolt  against  his  father, 
and  turn  his  father's  estate  in  fee-simple  into  a 
tenaucy  for  life,  becoming  himself  the  owner, 
and  annulling  every  agreement  made  by  the 
father,  even  before  his  son's  pretended  con- 
version. This  proscription  of  Catholics  at  once 
ensured  the  power  and  ministered  to  tho  cupidity 
of  the  ruling  party.  A  small  junto  distributed 
among  their  select  band  of  followers  all  the 
honours  and  patronage  of  the  state.  Every 
road  to  ambition  wi«  closed  against  Catholics, 
— the  bar,  the  bench,  the  army,  the  senate, 
and  the  magistracy.  Protestant  Nonconformists 
(scarcely  inferior  in  numbers  to  Churchmen) 
fared  little  belter  than  Catholics.  They  were, 
indeed,  admitted  to  a  place  in  the  legislature, 
but  until  1779,  they  were  excluded  by  a  Test 
Act  from  every  civil  office,  from  the  army,  and 
from  corporations;  and,  even  where  the  law 
failed  to  disqualify  them,  they  might  look  in 
vain  for  promotion  to  a  clique  who  discerned 
merit  in  none  but  Churchmen. 

Such  was  the  Ireland  of  the  Irish:  n  con- 
quered people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to 
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trample  upon  and  did  not  ft-arto  provoke.  Their  i 
industry  within  the  kingdom  was  prohibited  or 
repressed  by  law,  and  then  they  were  calum- 
niated as  being  idle.  Their  savings  could  not 
be  invested  on  equal  terms  in  traile,  manu- 
factures, or  real  property;  and  then  they  were 
called  improvident.  The  gates  of  learning  were 
shut  on  them;  ami  then  they  were  derided  as 
ignorant.  As  if  to  mark  the  relation  of  a  con- 
quered province,  no  measure  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Irish  Parliament  without  having 
been  first  approved  and  certified  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England;  and  even  then  it  might 
not  be  amended,  but  must  bo  either  absolutely 
accepted  or  rejected.  After  a  time,  fhis  pro- 
cedure was  modified,  but  the  principle  was  not 
abandoned,  and  the  legislation  of  Ireland  con- 
tinued to  be  that  of  a  British  dependency. 
Besides  this,  commerce  was  hampered  and 
crippled  by  prohibitions  and  restraints  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  English  traders. 

This  state  of  things  had  concreted  from  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  it  continued  for 
many  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III., 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a  small  but  de- 
termined "patriot  party."  Repeated  conflicts 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Dublin  Castle 
influence,  mainly  on  the  claim  to  originate 
money-bills,  and  usually  ending  in  angry  pro- 
rogations. The  excitement  of  the  American 
War  produced  a  great  fermentation  in  Ireland; 
and  the  condition  of  the  country,  arising  out  of 
protracted  misgovcrnment ,  ecclesiastical  and 
social  injustice,  landlord  absentee-ism,  and  com- 
mercial restraints,  loudly  called  for  legislative 
remedies.  In  1 77ft,  and  again  in  the  following 
year,  there  were  partial  relaxations  of  the 
harsh  restrictions  upon  trade  and  manufactures. 
As  a  result  of  almost  universal  agitation  and 
of  strong  feeling  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Grattan, 
the  ablest  and  most  temperate  of  the  Irish  pa- 
triots, on  March  22,  1782,  made  a  noble  speech 
in  the  Irish  Ilouse  of  Commons,  in  moving 
an  address  to  the  king  for  obtaining  for 
Ireland  legislative  and  judicial  independence 
and  free  trade.  The  motion  was  lost,  as  was 
another,  declaring  the  legislative  independ- 
ence of  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  six  weeks 
later,  under  the  Rockingham  administra- 
tion, a  royal  message  was  sent  to  both  Houses 
of  the  English  Legislature,  recommending  the 
state  of  Ireland  to  serious  consideration;  and 
after  some  conferences  and  correspondence  the 
legislative  and  judicial  supremacy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament  over  that  of  Ireland  was  re- 
nounced; the  right  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
altar  Bills  transmitted  from  Ireland  was  aban- 


doned; and  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Act  was 
repealed.  A  proposal  on  the  part  of  some  Eng- 
lish statesmen  to  concert  a  plan  of  union,  was 
set  aside,  owing  to  the  many  difficulties  then  in 
the  way,  not  the  smallest  of  which  sprang  from 
the  utter  corruption  of  Irish  Protestant  poli- 
ticians, and,  hence,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  niin- 
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isters  were  left  to  work  out  the  strange  pro- 
blem of  governing  a  divided  state  and  bringing 
into  harmony  the  councils  of  two  independent 
legislatures. 

The  years.  1792,  and  1793,  were  signalised  by 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  elective  fran- 
chise and  to  civil  and  military  offices;  by  a 
limitation  of  the  Irish  pension  list;  by  the 
settlement  of  a  fixed  civil  list  upon  the  crown, 
in  view  of  its  hereditary  revenues;  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  some  of  the  swarm  of  placemen  and 
pensioners  from  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Fox's  protective  law 
of  libel.  Ireland,  however,  owed  these  concessions 
to  the  wise  policy  of  English  statesmen,  rather 
than  to  her  native  Parliament.  They  were  not 
accepted  gracefully  by  the  Irish  cabinet;  and 
they  were  accompanied  by  rigorous  measures  of 
coercion.  This  was  the  last  hopeful  period  in 
the  separate  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  soon 
to  close  in  tumults,  rebellion,  and  civil  war.  To 
the  seething  elements  of  social,  religious,  and 
political  discord  were  now  added  the  perilous 
ingredients  of  revolutionary  sentiments  and  sym- 
pathies. Lord  Fitzwilliam's  brief  rule,  in  1795, 
with  its  promise  of  justice  to  Ireland,  was  cut 
short  through  the  intrigues  of  angry  placemen 
deprived  of  their  illicit  gains  (notably  in  tho 
case  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  great  family 
of  Bereeford),  combining  with  the  known  bigotry 
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of  the  king.  Orangemen  and  United  Irishmen 
became  more  and  more  embittered,  and  lamentable 
collisions  took  place,  resulting  in  frequent  loss 
of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  for  which 
the  Protestant  faction  mast  be  held  rcsjionsiblc, 
as  they  goaded  the  people  to  mad  resistance. 

In  1796,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
was  met  by  further  measures  of  repression, 
which  were  executed  by  the  magistrates  and 
military  with  merciless  severity;  too  often,  un- 
warranted  by    law.     The    country    was  rent 


and  shot;  their  homes  rilled  and  burned;  their 
wives  and  daughters  violated  with  revolting 
barbarity.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion, the  soldiers  had  been  utterly  demoralized 
by  licence  and  cruelty,  unchecked  by  the  civil 
power.  Sir  Ralph  Abcrcromby,  in  a  general 
order,  had  declared  "the  army  to  be  in  a  state 
of  licentiousness  which  must  render  it  formid- 
able to  every  one  but  the  enemy."  In  vain 
had  that  humane  and  enlightened  6oldier  at- 
tempted to  restrain  military  excises.  Thwarted 
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asunder  by  hatred,  strife,  and  disaffection,  and 
threatened  from  without  by  hostile  invasion, 
which  Irish  traitors  had  encouraged.  At  length, 
these  evil  passions,  fomented  by  treason  on  one 
side,  and  by  cruelty  on  the  other,  exploded  in 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  The  leaders  of  this  re- 
bellion were  Protestants.  The  Catholic  gentry 
an  1  priesthood  recoiled  from  any  contact  with 
French  atheists  and  Jacobins.  They  were 
without  republican  sympathies;  but  could  not 
fail  to  deplore  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
pensantry  who  professed  their  faith.  The  Pro- 
testant zealots,  however,  frantic  with  fear  and 
bigotry,  denounced  the  whole  Catholic  body  as 
rebels  aud  public  enemies.  The  hideouB  scenes 
of  this  rebellion  are  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  enormities  of  the  French  Revolution.  A 
Reign  of  Terror  was  initialed  under  the  pretext 
of  martial  law.  The  rebels  were  unloosed 
savages;  mad  with  hatred  and  revenge;  burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  slaying:  the  loyalists  and 
military  were  ferocious  and  cruel  beyond  belief. 
Not  only  were  armed  peasants  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  but  the  disturbed  districts 
were  abandoned  to  a  brutal  soldiery,  who  were 
quartered  without  restraint  upou  the  people. 
The  wretched  "croppies"  were  scourged,  pitch- 
capped,  picketed,  half-hung,  tortured,  mutilated, 


by  the  weakness  and  the  fierce  party  zeal  of 
the  cabinet,  he  retired  in  disgust  from  the 
command  of  an  army  which  had  been  degraded 
into  ruffians  aud  bandits.  The  troops,  hounded 
ou  to  renewed  license,  were  fit  instruments  of 
the  infuriated  vengeance  of  the  ruling  faction. 
The  sickening  details  may  be  read  in  the  pages 
<>f  Mnsgrave,  of  Plowden,  and  of  the  Coruwnllis 
and  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence. 

When  Lord  Comwallis  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  1798,  he  wrote: — "I  am 
much  afraid  that  any  man  in  a  brown  c  at  who 
is  found  within  several  miles  of  the  field  of 
action,  is  butchered  without  discrimination." 
"It  shall  be  one  of  my  first  objects  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am  afraid, 
in  the  Irish  corps  at  least,  is  not  confined  to 
the  private  soldiers."  Of  the  militia  he  said: 
— "They  are  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme, when  any  poor  wretches,  either  with  or 
without  arms,  come  within  their  power:  in 
short,  murder  appears  to  be  their  favourite 
pastime."  "The  principal  persons  of  this 
country,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  are,  in  general,  averse  to  all  acts 
of  clemency...  aud  would  pursue  measures  that 
could  only  terminate  iu  the  extirpation  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the 
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utter  destruction  of  the  country."    Again,  be 
deplores  "the  numberless    lmirlcris.  that    are  ' 
hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any 
process  or  examination  whatever."     "The  con- 
versation of  the  principal  person*  of  the  country 
tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood;   and  I 
the  conversation,  even  at  my  table,  where  yon 
may  well  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  [ 
always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting,  burning,  &c; 
and   if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,    the  ; 
greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  com- 
pany."    To  complete  the  infamy,    the  Irish 
Parliament  passed  two  comprehensive  Acts  of. 
Indemnity  for  all  who  bad  taken  part  in  these  J 
atrocities,  and  when  one  of  the  leading  agents, 
Fitzgerald,  the  sheriff  of  Ttpperary,  was  sub- 
sequently indicted  by  some  of  his  victims  for 
loss  of  property  and  for  false  imprisonment, 
and    cruel    torture,    he   not  only  boasted  of 
having  done  all  that  was  alleged,  but  admitted 
that  in  his  search  for  rebels   he   bad  flogged 
many  persons  who  had  since  proved  to  be  in-  , 
nocent,  and  he  defied  the  court  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  Indemnity 
Act.     Lord  Avonmore,   who  tried    the  ease, 
after  dwelling  on  the  flagrancy  of  the  outrages, 
for  which  he  said  no  damages  would  have  been 
too  great,  6tated  that  the  Act  placed  an  in- 
superable bar  between  injury  and  redress,  and 
set  all  equity  and  justice  at  defiance.  With 
that  he  dashed  the  Act  aside  in  indignation, 
and  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Fitzgerald 
afterwards  received  a  pension,  and  at  the  Union 
was  made  a  baronet. 

French  aid  had  been  invoked,  and  after  some 
delay  the  Directory"  sent  a  small  force,  in 
August,  which,  after  one  slight  success, 

was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  other  French 
reinforcements  were  intercepted  at  sea  and 
caplured. 

The  humane  and  enlightened  policy  of  Corn- 
wallis  sought  a  remedy  for  the  distraction  of  the 
country  in  a  scheme  of  union  with  England, 
similar  to  the  one  afterwards  adopted.  Self- 
government  had  become  impossible.  "If  ever 
there  was  a  country,"  said  Lord  Hutchinson, 
"unfit  to  govern  itself,  it  is  Ireland;  a  cor- 
rupt aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  n 
distracted  government,  a  divided  people."  In 
response  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  recognized  the  legislative  union 
of  the  two  countries  as  a  measure  of  urgent 
State  policy.  Then  commenced  the  system  of 
financial  ingot  ation  and  of  political  intrigues, 
extending  over  three  years,  with  which  the 
name  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Chief  Secre- 
tary, stands  indissolubly   connected.    The  pa- 


trons of  nomination  boroughs;  the  clamorous 
political  adventurers;  the  interested  members 
of  the  patriot-party;  and  the  host  of  actual  and 
expectant  officials,  would  not  surrender  an  iota 
of  their  claims.  They  resisted  legislative  ex- 
tinction, solely  because  it  would  for  ever  cut 
off  the  lucrative  sources  of  their  power; 
but  they  were  prepared  to  surrender  this  for 
an  immediate  valuable  consideration.  Bribery 
was  met  with  bribery,  and  corrupt  interests 
were  overcome  by  corruption.  Castlereagh 
estimated  the  cost  of  these  expedients  at  a 
million  and  a  half;  and  the  price  was  forth- 
coming. The  patrons  of  boroughs  received  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  each  seat; 
and  eighty-four  boroughs  were  disfranchised. 
Lord  Downshire  was  paid  fifty-two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  for  seven  seats;  Lord  Ely, 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  for  six.  Peers  were 
further  placated  and  bought  by  profuse  pro- 
mises of  English  peerages,  or  by  promotion  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Commoners  were  con- 
ciliated by  new  honours,  and  by  the  largesses 
of  the  government.  Places  were  given  or  pro- 
mised; pensions  multiplied;  secret-service  money 
was  lavished.  In  vain  did  Cornwallis  complain 
of  the  "political  jobbing"  and  "dirty  business" 
in  which  he  was  "involved  beyond  all  bearing," 
and  longed  "to  kick  those  whom  his  public 
duty  obliged  him  to  court."  In  vain  he  "de- 
sp;sed  and  hated  himself,"  while  "negotiating 
and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under 
heaven."  British  gold  was  sent  for  and  distri- 
buted; and  at  length,  in  defiance  of  threats  of 
armed  resistance,  in  spite  of  insidious  promises 
of  relief  to  Catholics,  and  in  spite  of  defection 
among  the  corrupt  supporters  of  government, 
the  cause  was  won.  A  great  end  was  com- 
passed by  means  the  most  base  and  shameless. 
Grattan  and  a  few  other  patriots  continued  to 
protest  against  the  sale  of  the  liberties  and  free 
constitution  of  Ireland.  Their  eloquence  and 
public  virtue  command  the  respect  of  posterity; 
but  the  wretched  history  of  their  country 
denies  them  its  sympathy. 

The  terms  of  the  Union  were  now  speedily 
adjusted,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliaments  of 
both  countries.  Ireland  was  to  be  represented 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
four  spiritual  lurdB,  sitting  by  rotation  of  ses- 
sions; by  twenty-eight  temporal  peers,  elected 
for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage;  and  by  a  hundred 
commoners.  The  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  to  be  united  into  one  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church;  both  countries  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  commercial  privileges;  and  the  laws 
and  courts  of  each  country  were  to  remain  the 
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umc,  subject  to  alterations  by  tlio  United  Par- 
liament. 

8ach  wan  the  incorporation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries; and  henceforth  the  history  of  Ireland 
became  the  history  of  England-  Had  Mr.  Pitt's 
policy  been  carried  out,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land would  hare  been  at  once  admitted  to  a 
participation  in  tho  privileges  of  the  constitu- 
tion, provision  would  have  been  made  for  their 
clergy;  and  the  grievances  of  the  tithe  system 
would  have  been  redressed.  But  his  states- 
manship was  overborne  by  the  scruples  of  the 
king,  and  the  Irish  were  denied  those  rights1 
which  had  been  designed  for  them.  So  long 
as  Tory  principles  prevailed,  the  government 
of  Ireland  was  confided  to  the  kindred  party 
at  the  Castle.  Protestant  ascendency  was  main- 
tained as  rigorously  as  ever.  Catholics  wore 
governed  by  Orangemen.  The  close  oligarchy 
which  had  ruled  Ireland  before  the  Union  was 
still  absolute,  and  repression  and  coercion 
continued  to  bo  tho  leading  principles  of  ad- 
ministration. 

Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  some  of  the 
leading  Catholics,  either  to  procure  their  relief 
from  the  infamous  penal  laws  or  to  retire  from 
office.  Tho  question  appears  to  have  been 
first  mooted  in  preparing  the  king's  speech, 
(ieorge  III.  not  only  refused  to  introduce  it, 
but  declared  in  his  usual  dogged  fashion,  that 
he  should  consider  any  man  his  personal  enemy 
who  pressed  it  upon  him.  His  conscience, 
ho  said,  would  not  allow  him  to  violate 
his  coronation  oath.  (See  page  867.J  To 
the  expostulations  of  Dundas  ho  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "Scotch  metaphysics  cannot 
destroy  religious  obligations."  Pitt  was  not 
the  man  to  persevere  in  a  contest  with  obstin- 
ate bigotry:  a  contest  aliko  undignified  and 
hopeless.  He  made  his  resignation  the  alter- 
native; and  it  was  accepted,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret.  The  harass  of  the  affair  brought 
on  tho  king  a  return  of  his  .unhappy  mental 
malady,  and  on  his  recovery,  Pitt  promised 
never  again  to  moot  the  subject;  and  when  he 
resumed  office,  in  1801,  he  not  only  refused  to 
make  any  stipulation  for  the  Catholics,  but  he 
always  opposed  those  who  urged  their  claims,  on 
the  utterly  unconstitutional  ground  of  the  king's 
personal  prejudices.  Thus  tho  acquiescence  of  tho 
leading  Catholics  to  the  scheme  for  Union  was 
obtained  by  fraud;  for  the  hope  of  emancipa- 
tion was  distinctly  held  out  as  the  price  of 
their  concurrence,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to 
be  realized. 

Had  Pitt  been  influenced  by  high  principle 
in  this  matter,  he  might,    with    his  powerful 
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majority  and  with  his  overwhelming  influence, 
have  put  an  end  at  once  ami  for  ever  to  tho 
gigantic  wrong;  but  it  is  manifest  that  he  cared 
for  it  no  more  than  he  did  for  tho  question  ol 
Parliamentary  reform,  which  he  had  coldly 
introduced  in  17x5,  and  had  readily  abandoned 
under  court  influence  For  more  than  a  genera- 
tion, therefore  was  the  measure  of  justice  delayed, 
until  it  could  be  withheld  no  longer.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  Catholic  question  alone  which 
caused  Pitt's  retirement  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  administration,  and  at  the  height  of  hi* 
power.    There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  his  sn^a- 
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cious  eye  perceived,  what  his  pride  Would  not 
permit  him  to  acknowledge,  the  failure  of  the  war 
to  accomplish  the  object  originally  designed;  and 
the  necessity  of  a  temporary  peace  in  order  to 
ensure  ultimate  success.  Like  other  great  men, 
perverted  by  the  allurements  of  power  from  the 
path  marked  out  by  conviction,  he  was  a  Tory, 
not  in  principle,  but  in  place.  It  was  not  that 
he  either  hated  or  feared  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  but  he  was  committed  to  the  service  of  a 
master  who  did  both,  and  whose  feeling  towards 
Napoleon  was  aptly  represented  by  tiillray's 
sketch  of  him  as  the  king  of  Brobdingnag.  Be- 
cause of  this,  Pitt  engaged  tho  country  in  a 
war  with  France;  a  war  feebly  conducted  till 
his  spirit  was  excited  by  the  disgrace  of  defeat. 
Then  he  uttered  his  memorable  words, — "Un- 
less the  monarchy  of  France  is  restored,  the 
monarchy  of  England  is  lost  for  ever."  As 
tho  tempest  grew  wildrr  aud  the  storm  stronger, 
his  desire  mounted  into  determination  to  struggle 
with  aud  tame  it.  He  kept  the  helm  till  the 
highest  wave  was  ridden,  and  then  resigned  it 
to  feebler  hands.  He  foresaw  that  though  the 
northern  maritime  confederacy  was  dissolved, 
another  might  be  formed,  of  greater  strength; 
that  then  English  commerce  would  be  straitened, 
ond  with  that,  the  over-strained  finances  would 
fail;  and  that  on  his  own  principles  there  could 
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be  no  cn<l  to  (lie  conflict  but  iu  the  rum  of 
ono  or  both  empires.  He  found  a  pretext, 
therefore,  for  retiring,  iu  a  difference  between 
himself  and  the  king  which  would  procure  the 
sympathy  of  the  worthiest  of  bis  opponents. 

Mr.  Aldington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  resigned  bis  post  at  the  king's  ex- 


LORP  CHANCELLOR  RI.DON. 

press  command  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Pitt, 
to  nmlertnke  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
which  became  notorious  for  its  feebleness  and 
incompetence,  and  which  at  length  expired  of 
prosl ration  amid  universal  contempt.  Such  a 
ministry,  however,  suited  Pitt's  purpose  and 
paved  the  way  for  his  return  to  office.  The 
most  notable  member  of  the  new  ministry  was 
John  Scott,  Lord  E£klon,  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal.  He  had  imbibed  from  his  youth 
the  dogmas  of  the  Tory  creed  in  all  their 
rigour.  To  these  dogmas  he  adhered  throughout 
his  life.  Such  as  he  whs  when  he  left  Oxford, 
in  1772,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  such  he  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  close  of  his  long  life,  in  1838; 
— the  enemy  of  all  reform,  the  champion  of  the 
(hrouc  and  the  altar;  confounding  every  abuse 
that  surrounded  the  one,  or  grew  up  within 
the  precincts  of  tho  other,  with  the  institutions 
themselves;  alike  tho  determined  enemy  of  all 
who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or 
extirpate  the  abuse.  He  was  for  nearly  halt  a 
century  the  lending  opponent  of  civil  and  of 
religious  freedom;  but  he  was  utterly  devoid  of 
political  or  religious  principle!.  Although  the 
chautptou  of  tho  L'liuich,    he  never  attended 


public  worship;  but  he  could  freely  utter  cant 
upon  the  bench  and  in  Parliament,  and  the 
maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  exelusiveness  was 
regarded  by  him  as  an  essential  weapon  of 
Tory  government.  Ab  a  politician,  his  guiding 
maxim  was  zeal  against  the  Koman  Catholics, 
which,  however,  was  a  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion. He  was  no  statesman,  and  bis  name  is 
not  associated  with  a  singlo  enactment  for  the 
public  welfare.  His  legal  judgments  have  been 
praised  for  their  accuracy,  but  their  style  is 
execrable,  ami  he  was  guilty  of  protracted  and 
unpardonable  delay  iu  his  decisions;  leaving  to 
his  BUOCesaoM  a  vast  accumulation  of  untried 
cases  and  appeals.  Literature  and  art  ho  held 
in  contempt,  and  tho  only  redeeming  feature 
in  this  "chancellor  after  George  the  Third's 
own  heart"  is  the  steadiness  of  his  love  for  his 
wife  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

On  August  2,  1802,  Napoleon  was  declare*) 
consul  for  life,  and  before  the  close  of  that 
year  he  had  firmly  established  his  rule;  con- 
centrating in  himself  the  entire  power  of  the 
state.  Wearied  of  anarchy  and  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  successive  coteries  of  the  previous  twelve 
years,  the  French  nation  hailed  with  joy  one 
who  displayed  the  competence  to  govern,  anrl 
Napoleon  had  become  king  all  but  in  name. 


sin  J.  macintosh. 


His  domestic  ail  ministration  revealed  the  almost 
universal  range  of  his  genius,  though  it  also  re- 
vealed t hut  he  was  essentially  despotic  and  often 
devoid  of  moral  sense.  These  matters  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  norisitin- 
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tended,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  protracted  strife  which  terminated 
only  at  Waterloo.  The  Treaty  of  Amiens  wns 
only  an  armed  truce,  and    both  Franco  and 

England  were  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for 
a  renewal  of  hostilities.  One  Peltier,  a  roynlist 
refugee  and  journalist,  had  virulently  assailed  the 
First.  Consul,  who  demanded  satisfaeti  "N  from 
the  British  government.  Ignoring  their  recent 
attempt  to  gag  the  press,  they  replied  that  it 
whs  unshackled,  and  that  any  excesses  were 
only  punishable  by  due  process  of  law;  but.  at 
length  an  information  was  laid,  and  Peltier  was 
tried  before  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  in  the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  February  21,  1803. 
Mackintosh  was  counsel  for  the  defence,  and 
made  the  memorable  speech  so  well  knuwu. 
The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  but 
before  Peltier  was  called  up  for  judgment,  war 
whs  again  declared,  and  he  escaped  punishment. 

Royal  messages  to  both  Houses  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded each  other  during  the  month  of  March, 
relative  to  military  and  naval  preparations  in 
France  and  Holland;  and  to  the  need  for  making 
similar  preparations  in  England.  Both  Houses 
echoed  the  royal  sentiments.  The  mditia  were 
called  out ;  ten  thousand  seamen  were  enrolled, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  fifty  thousand;  early 
in  May  ambassadors  were  mutually  recalled; 
and  on  the  seventeenth  an  Order  of  Council 
authorised  reprisals  against  French  ships, 
goods,  and  subjects,  and  an  embargo  was  laid 
on  all  French  and   Batnvian  ships  in   British  ' 


ports.  In  June,  it  was  resolved  to  levy  an 
army  of  reserve,  by  ballot,  to  the  extent  of 
fifty  thousand  men;  in  July  a  Bill  was  pussed 
enacting  a  levy  eti  masse  in  the  event  of  in- 
vasion; the  income-tax  wns  revived  under 
another  form;  and  the  amount  of  supplies 
granted  for  the  year  waB  upwards  of  forty-ouo 
millions.  Napoleon  retaliated  for  the  embargo 
by  seizing  all  the  English  theu  in  France,  to  the 
number  of  about  ten  thousand,  under  the  pre- 
text that  many  of  them  were  in  the  militia. 
He  also  pushed  forward  his  vast  military  pre- 
parations; ordered  the  French  army  in  Holland 
to  occupy  Hanover;  levied  contributions  on  the 
Hanse  Towns;  invaded  Naples;  intrigued  with 
Prussia;  and  prepared  to  Btrike  a  mortal 
blow  at  Austria,  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
alliance  which  the  emperor*had  entered  iuto  with 
England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden. 

In  the  presence  of  such  grave  complications, 
the  weakness  of  the  Addington  cabinet  became 
most  apparent,  and  after  vainly  contending 
with  adverse  criticisms  in  Parliament,  the 
premier  resigned,  in  May  1804,  and  Pitt  was 
again  sent  for.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  strong  government,  by  union  with 
Lord  (jJrenvilte  and  Mr.  Fux;  but  snch  was  the 
king's  repugnance  to  the  latter  (whose  namo 
had  been  struck  ont  of  the  list  of  privy-coun- 
cillors by  the  royal  hand),  that  he  absolutely 
refused  to  admit  him  into  the  cabinet,  and  his 
political  allies  would  not  enter  without  him, 
although  he  urged  them  to  do  so.  So  inveter- 
ate was  this  aversion,  aggravated  by  another 
recent  attack  of  mental  disorder,  that  the  king 
afterwards  declared  "that  he  hod  taken  a  posi- 
tive determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into 
his  councils,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war." 
Fox  being  proscribed,  the  Opposition  would 
listen  to  no  proposals  for  an  arrangement;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  as  weak  as  thai  which 
he  had  succeeded,  including  as  it  did  Eldon 
and  a  majority  of  the  late  cabinet.  Pitt's  in- 
fluence was  no  longer  so  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing as  it  had  been  during  his  former  tenure  of 
office.  The  ranks  of  the  Opposition  were 
swelled  by  many  disappointed  expectants  of 
office,  and  he  had  to  encounter  bitter  hostility. 
His  health  had  becomo  impaired  by  free  living, 
and  by  the  anxieties  of  his  position;  and  the 
stupendons  suece6scs  of  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz 
and  throughout  the  German  campaigns,  told 
upon  his  wasted  frame.  The  impeachment  of 
his  friend,  Lord  Melville,  for  peculation,  is  also 
supposed  to  have  hastened  his  end.  During  the 
whole  of  lKdf>,  he  rapidly  sunk,  and  he  died 
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on  January  23,  1806,  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  i 
A  public  funeral  was  appointed  to  take  place  I 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  marble  monu-  j 
*    uient  was  afterwards  erected  by  Wcstmacott. 
Another,  by  Nollekens,  was  placed  in  the  Scnato 
House  at  Cambridge;  and  a  third,  in  bronze, 
by  Chantrey,  stands  in  the  centre  of  Hanover 
Square;  but    it   has   been   observed  that  his 
"memory  needs  no  statues:  six  hundred  millions 
of  irredeemable  debt  are  the  eternal  record  of 
his  fame."    Extravagant  eulogy  has  been  pro- 
nounced upon  him  by  party-writers,  who  have 
echoed  the  parrot  cry  of  bis  own  day  in  calling 
him  the  "Heaven-born  minister;"  but  without 
Koing  to  an  opposite   extreme,    an  impartial 
judgment  seems  to  be  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  Pitt's  fame  had  he  died  in  1702.   Lord  i 
Macnulay  thus  sums  up  his  memoir: — "History 

 will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was;  a  minister 

of  great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal 
opinions;  pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually 
and  morally,  for  the  part  of  a  parliamentary 
leader;  and  capable  of  administering  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation  the  government  of  a 
prosperous  and  tranquil  country,  but  unequal  I 
to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and  liable, 
in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously  both  on 
the  side  of  weakness  ami  on  the  side  of  violence." 
Extreme  haughtiness  and  insatiable  love  of 
power  were  his  greatest,  faults,  and  the  latter 
sometimes  led  htm  into  a  mistaken  and  dis- 
astrous policy,  as  when  he  sacrificed  his  con- 
victions with  regard  to  the  slave-trade  and  with 
regard  to  justice  to  Roman  Catholics,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  despicable  narrowness  and  antipathy  of 
the  king.  Nor  can  anything  justify  the  measures 
which  he  contrived  for  putting  to  death  his  former 
coadjutors,  whose  leading  object  was  reform; 
even  if  they  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
law  in  the  pursuit  of  their  purpose.  Besides 
this,  he  must  be  held  answerable  for  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  of  repression  and  for  the 
judicial  severity  with  which  it  was  enforced;  as, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  he  defended 
in  Parliament  both  the  legal  outrages  and  their 
perpetrators.  Wealth  and  titles  he  held  in 
contempt,  and  refused  them  for  himself  while 
lavishly  bestowing  them  upon  others  by  virtue 
of  his  vast  influence  as  premier.  His  proverbial 
neglect  of  his  own  affairs  continued  to  the  last; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  official  income 
and  his  own  inexpensive  habits,  he  died  deeply 
in  debt,  and  a  vote  of  £40,000  was  taken  to 
discharge  these  liabilities.  Some  of  his  friends 
who  had  previously  advanced  somo  thousands 
of  pounds  to  relieve  his  pressing  difficulties 
sought  for  re-payment,  but  were  shamed  into 


silence.  Chief  among  these  was  that  notorious 
clerical  nepotist,  Pitt's  tutor  and  death-bed  con- 
fessor, Pretyman-Tomline,  bishop  of  Lincolu 
and  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  but  such  things  were 
not  then  deemed  to  be  scandalous,  and  Pitt 
himself  seems  to  have  had  no  other  conception 
of  the  Established  Church  except  as  a  con- 
venient instrument  for  bestowing  prizes  with  a 
view  to  political  connexion:  a  theory  not  yet 
wholly  abandoned  by  statesmen. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
Anti-Gallican  Literature.  Napoleon's  Campaign 
in  Germany,  Xelson's  heath  at  Trafalgar. 
Ministry  of  "All  the  Talents."  Death  of  Fox. 
Napoleon's  attack  upon  Prussia.  The  Berlin 
Decrees.  First  Campaign  against  Russia.  Trent// 
of  Tilsit.  Copenhagen  bombarded  by  the  English. 
Outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Sir  John 
Metre's  Retreat  to  Corunna.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  in  Portugal.  Watcheren  Expedition. 
The  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Wellington's 
Successes.  The  Portland  Ministnj;  War  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  Najxdeon'a 
Second  Campaign  against  Russia.  Disastrous 
Retreat  from  Moscow.  Decay  of  Napoleon's 
Power.  New  Coalition  against  him.  France 
invaded.  Napoleon  s  first  abdication,  ami  retreat 
to  Elba.  His  Return:  The  Ifunilred  Days. 
Rattle  of  Waterloo.  Napoleon's  final  abdication 
and  banishment  to  St.  Helena. 

ad.  1805—1615. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  time  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  satires 
and  caricatures  directed  against  the  French, 
and  especially  against  Napoleon,  who  had 
been  crowned  by  the  pope  as  Emperor,  on 
December  2,  1804:  nor  were  corresponding 
exertions  lacking  on  his  part  and  on  that  of 
numerous  French  writers  to  excite  ridicule  and 
hatred  towards  England.  The  mere  enumeration 
of  the  titles  of  such  productions  as  are  known 
would  occupy  many  pages;  while  numbers  have 
long  since  passed  into  deserved  oblivion.  People 
exerted  themselves  individually,  as  well  as  in 
associations,  in  printing  and  distributing  what 
were  known  as  "loyal  papers"  and  "loyal 
tracts,"  which  were  bought  up  in  immense 
numbers.  Some  of  these  consisted  of  exag- 
gerated and  libellous  biographies  of  Buonaparte 
and  his  family;  accounts  of  atrocities  alleged 
to  have  been  perpetrated  by  his  armies  in  the 
countries  they  had  overrun;  burlesques,  in 
which  he  was  treated  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; parodies  on  his  bulletins  and  proclama- 
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turns;  and  account*  of  his  preparations  for  the 
conquest  of  England  Others  contained  words 
of  encouragement,  exhortations  to  bravery; 
directions  for  acting  and  disciplining,  promises 
of  reward;  narratives  of  British  bravery  in 
former  times;  everything,  in  fact,  that  conld 
arouse  the  national  spirit.  Coarse  wit  and 
humour  were  brought  into  play  to  enliven  these 
sallies  of  patriotism,  which  sometimes  came 
forth  in  the  shape  of  national  playbills,  and 
sometimes  as  coarse  dialogues  between  the 
Corsican  and  John  Bull  Then  there  were 
laughable  parodies  of  proclamations  to  his  own 
soldiers,  or  to  those  he  was  threatening  with 


N  AI'OI.KON  I. 

invasion,  and  he  was  compared  to  a  wild  beast, 
or  to  some  object  of  curiosity,  for  exhibition; 
or  he  was  ridiculed  as  a  pigmy,  an  insect,  and 
a  hop  ii'my  thumb.  Oilrray  published  several 
caricatures  setting  forth  the  consequences  of  the 
landing  of  Buonaparte.  In  one,  the  volunteers 
are  driving  him  and  his  army  into  the  sea. 
In  another,  entitled  "Huonaparte  forty-eight 
hours  after  landing,"  John  Bull  is  represented 
bearing  the  bleeding  head  of  the  invader  in 
triumph  on  a  pike.  In  a  third,  the  king,  in 
hunting  garb,  is  holding  up  the  Corsican  fox, 
which  he  has  run  down  with  his  good  hounds, 
Xelson,  Vincent,  &e.  Songs  innumerable,  of 
encouragement  ami  defiance,  were  distributed 
about  the  country  in  the  form  of  loyal  broad- 
sides, for  which  alone  could  purchasers  be  found ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  first  gave 
the  blow  to  the  old  English  popular  ballad 
literature,  which  had  hitherto  kept  its  ground. 
The  public-house  windows  and  the  dead  walls 
of  towns  were  profusely  decorated  with  large 
bills  by  active  recruiting  parties,  setting  forth 


in  glowing  language  the  advantages  of  enlisting 
in  their  various  regiments;  promising  high  pay, 
smart  clothing,  good  cheer,  and  plenty  of 
plunder  to  all  who  would  join,  and  usually 
headed  by  some  outrageous  coloured  caricature 
designed  to  arouse  the  bovine  imagination. 

Such  a  war  was  certain  to  be  popular  with 
largo  sections  of  the  community,  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  appear;  and  the  spirit 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  statements  continued 
to  rule  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years.  In 
August,  1805,  Napoleon  invoded  Austria,  and 
won  several  battles,  owing  to  the  unpreparwd- 
ness  of  the  emperor,  the  incompetency  of  his 
generals,  and  the  jealousy  of  Prussia:  ending 
in  the  capitulation  of  an  entire  army  at  Dim  in 
October.  In  the  following  month  the  French 
entered  Vienna.  In  Italy  also  the  Austrian 
arms  met  with  a  series  of  reverses,  and  they 
experienced  a  yet  more  signal  defeat,  with  their 
Russian  allies,  on  the  fatal  field  of  Austerlitz, 
on  December  2,  1805.  Before  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  Emperor  Francis  was  driven  to  con- 
sent to  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  by  which  France 
acquired  large  territories,  including  Trieste, 
and  by  which  all  the  smaller  German  states, 
heretofore  looking  up  to  Austria  as  their  suzerain, 
were  detached  and  formed  into  the  "Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,"  with  Napoleon  as  "  Pro- 
tector." Ere  long,  Prussia  reaped  the  just 
reward  of  her  temporizing  and  selfish  policy; 
but  for  the  present,  her  meanness  and  narrow- 
ness appeared  to  be  successful. 

The  crushing  victory  of  Austerlitz,  however, 
could  not  atone  for  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  action  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  on  October  21,  180.r»,  when 
I  the  naval  power  of  France  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  triumph  of  the  English  was  purchased  with 
the  death  of  Nelson,  in  the  very  hour  of  victory. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  England,  and 
received  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's. 

The  death  of  Pitt  occasioned  not  a  few  ca- 
binet difficulties.  The  colleagues  of  the  late 
ministry  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration, and  various  noblemen  to  whom  tho 
task  of  forming  a  new  cabinet  was  assigned,  re- 
fused to  attempt  it,  or  failed  to  accomplish  it. 
Lord  (Jrenville  resolutely  stood  out  unless  Fox 
were  admitted,  and  at  leugth  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  the  ministry  of  "All  the 
Talents"  was  formed,  with  <  Jrenville  as  nominal 
head,  with  Fox  as  foreign  secretary,  Erskiue  as 
chancellor,  and  with  various  Whig  magnates 
installed  in  snug  and  lucrative  posts,  such  ua 
they  had  not  enjoyed  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  such  as  they  were  not   long  per- 
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milted  to  retain.  Fox's  health  was  failing,  and 
within  a  year  he  died ,  ami  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  to  the  prove  of  his 
rival.  This  event  occurred  on  September  13, 
1 806 J  and  in  the  following  March,  the  cabinet 
was  broken  up  by  the  king  on  the  Catholic 
question.  He  had  never  extended  his  con- 
fidence to  tho  ministers  who  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  circumstances,  and  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  the  Whigs  and 
to  appoint  another  obstructive  ministry,  with 


called  upon  until  1807.  By  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, his  plans  were  completed;  his  great 
generals  had  received  their  final  instructions: 
and  before  the  close  of  October,  Napoleon  bad 
thrown  himself  between  the  main  body  of  the 
Prussian  army  and  Berlin,  had  defeated  them 
at  Auerstadt  and  at  .Jena;  had  captured  a 
number  of  fortresses;  had  marched  into  Saxony 
and  taken  possession  of  Leipzig;  and  had  in- 
stalled himself  at  Berlin,  whence  he  promulgated 
the  celebrated  "decrees,"  which  constitute  an 
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the  duke  of  Portland  as  the  nominal  head,  and 
with  Eldon  again  as  chancellor.  The  only 
member  whose  presence  afforded  a  redeeming 
feature  was  Mr.  Canning,  who  filled  the  office 
of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

Buonaparte  returned  to  Paris  in  triumph  in 
January,  1800.  He  nominated  his  brother 
Joseph  as  king  of  Naples,  and  another  brother 
Louis  as  king  of  Holland,  and  his  subse- 
quent, policy,  in  these  and  in  similar  appoint- 
ments, showed  that  he  intended  to  rule  through 
them  as  his  viceroys.  Fie  prepared  for  a  grand 
attack  upon  Prussia,  and  in  addition  to  the 
victorious  soldiers  of  Ansterlitz,  most  of  whom 
remained  quartered  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  to 
the  reverves  of  troojis  in  France,  he  anticipated 
a  whole  yvar's  conscription,  raising,  during  lJSOO, 
the  levies  which  by  law  ought  not  to  have  been 


epoch  in  the  war,  and  strikingly  illustrate  the 
ethics  and  economics  of  modern  warfare.  Mr.  Fox 
had  placed  several  hundred  miles  of  French 
coast  in  a  state  of  rigorous  blockade,  a  measure 
hitherto  unprecedented,  because  the  adequate 
navnl  power  had  never  before  existed,  but 
rather  a  vigorous  use  of,  than  an  innovation 
upon,  what  arc  called  "the  laws  of  war."  If 
this  did  not  suggest,  it  determined  the  adoption 
of  that  extraordinary  attempt  at  proscribing  a 
whole  nation,  which  is  known  as  Napoleon's 
"Continental  System."  By  that  policy,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  close  against  England  every 
avenue  into  Europe.  The  western  coast  of 
Franco  and  Spain  which  is  washed  by  the 
Atlontic;  the  opposite  shores  laved  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, the  tongues  of  land  that  are  parted 
by  the  stormy  Adriatic;  the  inner  seas  from 
which  the  vast  plains  of  Rnssia  are  accessible; 
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the  maritime  communities  of  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Germanic  towns,  all  were  shut  against 
whatever  grew  or  wat»  manufactured  in  England 
or  her  colonic*.  All  correspondence  or  trade 
«ith  England  was  forbidden,  and  property  of 1 
every  kind  belonging  to  British  subjects,  wherever 
found,  was  declared  to  Lc  lawful  prize.  Napoleon's 
continental  system  would  have  broken  down, 
even  if  left  to  itself.  It  damaged  too  many 
interests  to  be  maintained  without  constant 
vigilance   ami    severity.     The  inconvenience  it 


privilege  of  importing  prohibited  merchandise 
was  sold  for  large  sums,  while  petty  smugglers 
were  punished  with  instant  death  The  Grand 
Army  itself  was  clothed  with  great  coats  and 
wore  shoes  made  at  Leeds  and  Northampton, 
the  contractors  clearing  handsome  profit*.  The 
shortsightedness  of  the  British  cabinet  gave  a 
semblance  of  justice  and  a  stimulated  vigour  to 
the  system.  By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated 
January  7,  1807,  the  vessels  of  any  nation 
voyaging  to  French  jw>rts,  without  having  pro- 


inflicted  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  litie 
of  custom-houses  and  an  army  of  officers,  stretch- 
ing over  every  |>oint  where  a  bale  of  goods 
conld  be  landed;  thus  involving  enormous  ex- 
pense. As  inconvenience  rose  into  privation, 
penalties  had  to  be  invented;  and  every  infliction 
irritated  disaffection.  The  ladies  of  Paris  con- 
sented at  first  to  dispense  with  West  Indian 
sugar  and  coffee,  to  drink  an  infusion  of  sloe- 
leaves  for  tea,  and  to  renovate  faded  ribbons; 
but  the  wannest  of  Napoleon's  fair  admirers 
soon  tired  of  this,  and  the  people  of  every  ] 
conutry  on  the  Continent  began  to  miss  English  j 
calico  and  cloth.    Licences  were  then  issued,  as 

l 

a  sourco  of  profit  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and 
as  a  diversion  id"  mercantile  discontent.    The  I 


viously  touched  at  British  ports,  were  to  be 
warned  off  or  taken  as  lawful  prizes;  a  prin- 
ciple which  was  enforced  rather  than  relieved 
by  subsequent  proclamations,  and  extended  even 
to  the  drugs  that  were  needed  by  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  foreign  hospitals. 

Napoleon  had  sent  agent*  into  Poland  to 
accomplish  the  easy  task  of  fomenting  hatred 
to  the  Hussions  and  tin*  Prussians;  and  had 
excited  false  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence; thereby  securing  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  of  a  great  number  of  the  Poles. 
In  December,  he  entered  Warsaw,  and  was 
hailed  as  a  deliverer;  and  on  the  twenty-sixth 
of  that  month  he  experienced  a  partial  cheek 
from   the  Russians  in  the  Battle  of  Pnltnsk. 
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after  a  long  and  furious  engagement;  but  the 
Russians  were  too  impoverished  in  money  and 
in  men  to  follow  up  the  blow,  and  the  French 
established  themselves  for  the  winter  in  Warsaw. 
Early  in  February,  1807,  the  condition  of  the 
Russians  became  such  that  they  determined  to 
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force  a  battle,  which  was  fought  on  the  eighth 
at  Kylnu.  It  began  at  daybreak,  amidst  a 
blinding  snow-storm,  and  it  lasted  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  French  army  numbered 
eighty-five  thousand  men,  being  ten  thousand 
more  than  the  Russians  ami  Prussians;  but 
the  latter  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair, 
and  after  tremendous  losses  on  both  sides, 
victory  remained  uncertain;  but  the  moral  effect* 
of  the  conflict  were  apparent  from  the  fact  that, 
four  days  later,  Buonaparte  sent  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  his  retreat  at  Konigsberg,  proposing 
a  separate  peace;  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  he 
left  Eylau  and  occupied  his  old  line  on  the 
Vistula.  Before  the  month  of  June,  he  had 
called  op  divisions  of  his  army  from  Germany 
and  the  Rhine,  and  had  two  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  immediate  command,  with  whom 
he  comjhclled  the  Russians  to  retreat  (though 
without  material  loss)  in  the  Battle  of  Fried- 
land.  On  the  twenty-fifth,  the  Emperor  Buona- 
parte and  Alexander  met  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  ! 
of  the  N'iomen,  at  a  short  distance  from  Tilsit, 
in  which  town  both  of  them  subsequently  took 
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up  their  residence;  and  on  July  7,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Russia, 
and  one  with  Prussia  on  the  ninth.  To  the 
latter  country,  about  one-half  of  its  former 
territory  was  restored;  but  all  the  principal 
fortresses  and  the  seaports  were  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  until  a  general  peace, 
or  until  Britain  was  reduced.  Prussian  Poland 
was  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  principality, 
to  be  called  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
to  be  held  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  the  faithful 
ally  of  France. 

In  agreeing  to  this  compact,  Alexander  of 
Russia  practically  showed  his  displeasure  with 
England,  for  not  acceding  to  his  enormous 
demands  for  gifts  and  loans  wherewith  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  such  was  the  spirit  which 
actuated  all  the  Continental  rulers  during  the 
prolonged  struggle.  They  were  ready  enough 
to  receivo  English  money  to  any  extent,  but 
when  their  insatiable  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with,  they  were  as  ready  to  make  separate 
and  exclusive  terms  for  themselves  with  him 
whom  they  denominated  the  common  enemy. 

To  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at 
Copenhagen  by  Buonaparte,  an  expedition  was 
sent  from  England  in  July  to  destroy  .it,  in 
the  event  of  the  Danes  refusing  to  surrender 
the  ships  until  the  close  of  the  war.  This  they 
would  not  do,  and  Copenhagen  was  bombarded 
for  three  days,  and  the  destruction  of  Hfo  and 
property  was  such  that  the  city  capitulated, 
and  the  fleet  was  then  taken  away  with  the 
vast  naval  stores  which  had  been  accumulated. 
Sweden  was  left  to  itself,  and  King  Gustavus, 
who  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  Napoleon  by 
prolonged  resistance,  was  unable  to  cope  with 
him  single-handed,  and  ere  long  his  crown  was 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  Bemadotte,  one  of 
Napoleon's  marshals,  was  appointed  king  of 
Swoden.  Bernadotte,  however,  disappointed 
Napoleon,  in  refusing  to  be  a  mere  satrap  of 
France;  identifying  himself  thoroughly  with  the 
;  Swedes  and  resisting  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
former  leader.  A  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
was  also  carved  out  of  Hesse-Casscl,  Brunswick, 
and  Hanover,  and  was  allotted  to  Napoleon's 
brother,  Jerome.  Marshal  Jnnot  was  sent  with 
thirty  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  Portu- 
gal; and  Napoleon  himself  quitted  Paris  in 
|  November,  1807,  for  Italy,  whore  he  issued  the 
celebrated  "Milan  Decree,"  declaring  all  mer- 
chant vessels,  of  whatsoever  nation,  which  sub- 
mitted to  the  recent  British  Orders  in  Council, 
j  to  be  lawful  prizes  to  the  French ;  designing 
thereby  to  extend  his  continental  system.  Tuscany 
was  annexed  to  France;   the  pope  was   kept  a 
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at  Rome  bj  French  troops,  and  his 
Adriatic  provinces  were  annexed  to  the  new 
French  kingdom  of  Italy.  Spain  was  torn  by 
faction  and  intrigue,  and  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  inducing  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate,  and  then 
issued  a  decree  transferring  Joseph  Buonaparte 
from  Naples  to  Spain,  and  another  appointing 
his  cousin,  Joachim  Murat,  to  the  throne  of 
Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  Spanish  scheme,  although  sustained  by 
powerful  French  armies,  provoked  great  resist- 
ance, and  appeals  were  made  to  England  for 
help.  Thus  began  the  Peninsular  War.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  landed  near  Figueira  on 
August  1,  1808,  and  soon  had  under  his  com- 
mand a  force  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  On 
the  seventeenth,  he  defeated  the  French  at 
Rolica,  and  again  at  Vimeira,  on  the  twenty- 
first;  afler  which  the  Convention  of  Cinlra  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  French  agreed  to 
evacuate  Portugal.  Political  jobbery,  military 
incompetency,  waste  and  peculation,  and  the 
absurdities  of  professional  etiquette,  on  the  side 
of  the  English  and  Spaniards,  continued  to 
favour  the  French;  for  all  authorities  agree 
that  had  Wellesley  been  permitted  to  carry  ont 
his  plans,  nothing  would  have  availed  to  pre- 
vent a  surrender  of  Junot  and  of  the  entire 
French  army  in  Portugal.  Wellesley  returned 
to  his  post  of  chicf-Fecretary  in  Ireland,  and 
Sir  John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  The  pride, 
jealousy,  ignorance,  and  rapacity  of  the  so- 
called  patriot  government  at  Madrid,  continually 
thwarted  the  British  movements  and  wasted  the 
British  treasure.  Napoleon  himself,  having 
made  a  secret  compact  with  the  emperor  of 
Russia  at  Erfurt,  set  forth  from  Paris  for  Spain 
at  the  end  of  October,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  driving  out  the  English  and  of  crowning  his 
brother  Joseph  at  Madrid.  The  native  Spanish 
troops  were  easily  and  quickly  overthrown,  and 
Madrid  surrendered  on  December  4.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  Napoleon  had  one  bun- 
dred  thousand  men  converging  by  four  different 
routes  upon  Sir  John  Moore's  twenty-four  thou- 
sand at  Astorga;  but  Moore  suddenly  planned 
and  executed  a  retreat  to  Corunna,  and  threat- 
ening tidings  from  Austria  compelled  Napoleon 
to  leave  the  pursuit  to  Soult  and  to  retnrn  with 
all  speed  to  Paris.  Sonlt  pressed  the  retreating 
army,  who  suffered  terrible  privations  and  losses 
during  the  nineteen  days  ere  they  reached 
Corunna,  where  the  expected  transports  had 
not  arrived;  and  before  they  could  embark, 
Soult  waa  close  at  hand,  and  a  fight  was  in- 
evitable.   The  English  lost  nearly  one  thousand 


men,  and  the  French  more  than  double  that 
number;  but  Sir  John  Moore  was  among  the 
slain.  The  remainder  of  the  British  army  suc- 
ceeded in  embarking  without  further  loss,  under 
the  protection  of  some  line-of-battle-ships  which 
bad  arrived  with  the  transports.  Soult  sent  a 
portion  of  his  large  force  into  Portugal,  whither 
Wellesley  was  dispatched  in  April,  1809,  to 
oppose  him;  being  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula. 
His  first  business  was  to  dislodge  Soult  from 
Oporto,  and  by  a  skilful  concentration  of  troops 
the  French  marshal  was  so  threatened  that  he 
judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  towards  Galicia; 
but  his  retreat  speedily  became  a  rout,  and 
his  army  escaped  into  Spain  only  after  having 
abandoned  cannon,  ammunition,  and  baggage; 
and  was  followed  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
British.  After  several  skirmishes,  the  Battle 
of  Talavera  was  fonght,  on  .July  27 — 28,  ending 
in  the  thorough  discmofiture  of  the  French;  but 
they  were  still  far  loo  nnmerous  to  admit  of 
Wellesley  holding  his  ground  with  only  seven- 
teen thousand  British;  for  his  Spanish  auxiliaries 
were  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  were  always 
more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  He  therefore 
withdrew  beyond  the  Tagus,  and  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Badajoz.  When  tidings  of  his  suc- 
cess reached  England  he  was  created  a  baron 
and  a  viscount,  and  was  subsequently  raised  to 
a  dukedom. 

To  assist  Austria  in  her  declaration  of  war 
with  France  (which  had  so  suddenly  recalled 
Napoleon  from  Spain),  the  English  government 
engaged  to  attempt  two  diversions  in  Holland 
and  in  Italy.  Immense  preparations  were  made, 
resulting  in  the  assembling  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  of  sixty-five  large  battle- 
ships, with  nearly  two  hundred  smaller  vessels 
and  four  hundred  transports.  This  great  arma- 
ment sailed  from  the  Downs  at  the  end  of  July, 
1809;  but  owing  to  divided  councils,  to  in- 
competent commanders,  and  to  a  lack  of  pre- 
cision in  the  orders,  nothing  came  of  it  but 
disaster  and  shame,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  capture  of  Flushing.  This  unfortunate 
Walcheren  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  troops  and  absorbed  millions  of  money; 
without  any  commensurate  results. 

By  dint  of  great  exertions,  Austria  had  raised 
armies  amounting  to  four  hundred  thousand 
men;  but  Napoleon,  by  one  of  his  bold  and 
skilful  dispositions,  succeeded  in  attacking  them 
in  detail.  On  May  21  and  22,  the  Battle  of 
Aspern  was  fought;  and  on  July  6,  that  of 
Wagram,  in  which  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
tremendous.    An  armistice  followed,   and  this 
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led  to  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn;  Austria  ce J ing 
Trieste  and  other  districts  to  the  number  of 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The 
brnve  Tyrolese  were  left  to  their  fate;  Hofer 
and  other  chiefs  being  seized  by  the  French, 
taken  to  Mantua,  and  there  shot,  as  the  due 
d'Knghien  had  been  perfidiously  seized  ami  shot 
at  Vinecnnes. 

The  peace  with  Austria  enabled  Napoleon  to 
send  great  reinforcements  into  Spain;  under 
Massena,  Soult,  Junot,  Ney,  Kellerman.  and 
other  able  generals.  He  did  not  take  the  field 
himself,  being  occupied  with  other  affairs,  and 
among  them,  with  his  negotiations  for  marriage 
with  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria; 
to  espouse  whom  he  divorced  his  beloved 
Josephine,  solely  in  the  hope  of  gratifying  his 
ambition  by  leaving  an  heir  to  the  dynasty 
which  he  resolved  to  found.  The  French,  under 
Massena,  experienced  a  severe  cheek  at  Busaco, 
on  September  27;  and  Wellington  prepared  to 
execute  the  famous  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
of  retiring  within  the  impregnable  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Lisbon  and  of  wearing  out  the  greatly  superior 
force  of  his  enemy.  Many  mouths  had  been 
secretly  and  toilsomely  spent  in  fortifying  this 
stupendous  fortress  of  Nature  by  a  double  line 
of  posts,  comprehending  a  vast  number  of 
batteries,  redoubts,  and  field-works,  constructed 
upon  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  that  cross 
the  peninsula  on  which  Lisbon  stands.  The 
first  of  these  was  twenty-nine  miles  in  length, 
and  the  second  twenty-four  miles.  Not  an 
opening  was  left  unguarded;  ami  Massena  tried 
in  vain  to  detect  a  single  point  by  which  an 
entrance  might  be  effected.  He  therefore  with- 
drew into  winter-quarters  at  Santarcm,  where 
his  army  experienced  great  privations;  while 
the  English,  having  the  port  of  Lisbon  for  a 
base  of  supply,  lacked  nothing. 

In  the  campaign  of  1811,  the  English  de- 
feated the  French  at  Barrosa,  on  March  5;  at 
Fnentcs  d'Onore,  on  May  5;  and  at  Albuera, 
on  May  16.  Nothing  more  was  attempted  in 
the  Peninsula  by  the  French  during  that  year; 
Napoleon  being  occupied  with  planning  his 
invasion  of  Russia,  to  punish  the  czar  for 
having  relaxed  the  continental  system  at  the 
demand  of  his  impoverished  and  clamorous 
nobles.  At  the  same  time,  Wellington  was 
secretly  preparing  to  attack  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
the  possession  of  which  served  the  French  as  a 
basis  of  operations  on  one  of  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal;  and  on  the  9th  of  the  following 
January  the  place  was  captured  by  storm,  with 
unutterable  horrors  and  excesses.   Badojoz  was 


taken  in  like  manner,  on  April  7,  but  not 
without  frightful  loss,  and  this  was  followed  by 
greater  frenzy  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  than 
they  had  even  displayed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
For  two  da^s  and  nights  Badajoz  continued  to 
be  a  hell  of  violence,  murder,  lust,  intoxication, 
and  plunder;  and  it  was  only  when  the  fiendish 
frenzy  had  done  its  worst,  and  been  exhausted 
by  its  own  violence,  that  order  was  restored. 
Englishmen  will  never  be  able  to  read  the  re- 
cord of  these  two  captures  without  having 
their  exultation  deadened  by  feelings  of  com- 
punction and  shame. 

Hearing  that  Marmont  was  strengthening 
himself  in  the  North,  Wellington  moved  the 
main  body  of  his  own  army  thither;  and  won 
the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  on  July  22.  This  was 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Valladolid;  and 
.  Madrid  was  again  entered  by  the  allied  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  on  August  12,  which  led  to 
Sunlt  raising  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  after  having 
invested  it  for  twenty  mouths.  Seville  waa 
also  taken  by  assault;  but  the  disproportionate 
forces  which  Wellington  commanded ,  led  him 
to  judge  it  expedient  to  withdraw  within  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  where  he  took  up  his  old 
position. 

In  England  the  Portland  ministry  had  been 
broken  up  by  quarrels  among  some  of  its  mem- 
bers and  by  the  death  of  its  puppet-head;  and 
Spencer  Perceval  was  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  king  was  fast  sinking  into  blind- 
ness and  into  hopeless  lunacy;  a  recurrence  of 
his  constitutional  malady  having  been  induced 
in  an  aggravated  form  by  the  state  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  domestic  troubles,  especially  by 
the  death  of  a  favourite  daughter.  Henceforth, 
during  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life, 
George  III.  was  as  one  who  was  not.  His 
eldest  son  again  assumed  the  office  of  regent, 
under  the  same  restrictions  as  were  proposed 
by  Pitt  in  1788.  The  Whigs  now  promised 
themselves  a  long  and  undisputed  leaae  of 
power,  and  the  Tories  regarded  their  rule  as 
ended ;  but  to  the  astonishment  of  both,  the 
regent  announced  that  he  should  not  change 
the  ministry,  and  he  at  once  and  for  eTer  broke 
with  the  political  friends  of  his  early  manhood, 
who  had  told  so  many  falsehoods  and  had 
placed  themselves  in  such  equivocal  positions 
to  screen  his  waste  and  profligacy.  Honour 
and  promises  were  nothing  to  this  "first  gentle- 
man in  Europe." 

Before  the  Battle  of  Salamanca,  on  May  11, 
Mr.  Perceval  wan  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  disappointed  merchant, 
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who  attributed  his  losses  to  the  minister  Ho 
was  succeeds!  in  the  premiership  by  the  earl 
of  Liverpool.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
cabinet,  the  United  States  of  America  declared 
war  against  England  on  account  of  their  vessels 
being  searched  for  deserting  seamen  and  for 
contraband  goods,  and  on  account  of  other 
alleged  grievances.  During  the  war  with  the 
United  States,  many  engagements  took  place 
at  sea,  but  the  superiority  of  the  Hritish  navy 
was  demonstrated  in  the  ocean  duel  between  the 
"Shannon"  and   the  "Chesapeake;"    for  the 


surrender  it.  Napoleon,  unable  to  remain  in 
that  frozen  desert,  began  his  retreat  on  the 
19th  of  October,  and  was  soon  overtnkep  by 
all  the  horrors  of  a  Hnssiau  whiten  Clouds  of 
mounted  Cossacks  harassed  him  by  repealed 
attacks;  and  frequent  hall*  had  to  be  called 
to  repel  them.  Ney  commauded  the  rear-guard 
and  held  his  difficult  and  dangerous  post  with 
his  wonted  heroism,  but  the  men  succumbed 
by  hundreds  every  day  before  the  rigours  of 
the  climate  and  the  privations  of  the  forced 
retreat.    The  line  was  strewn  with  the  dead, 


SEVILLE, 


latter,  thongh  containing  a  much  larger  crew, 
was  captured  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Napoleon  had  made  most  extensive  and 
complete  preparations  for  his  Hnssiau  campaign, 
from  which  some  of  his  ablest  counsellors  had 
sought  to  dissuade  him*,  but  without  snceess. 
He  proceeded  to  Dresden,  in  May,  1812,  having 
summoned  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  a  number  of  tributary  monarchs, 
to  meet  him  there,  and  to  furnish  contingents 
towards  his  force.  Europe  had  never  beheld 
such  a  host.  It  comprised  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  French,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Germans,  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Other  nationalities;  massed  chiefly  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  On  June  24  and  25, 
this  immense  army,  in  three  large  masses, 
crossed  the  latter  river  into  Russia.  From  an 
army  so  numerous,  composed  of  the  elite  of 
European  troops,  and  led  by  the  first  man  of 
the  age,  nothing  less  than  prodigies  of  victory 
were  exproted.  But  the  result  of  this  memorable 
campaign  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  With  an 
army  reduced  by  cold,  by  famine,  by  sickuens, 
and  by  the  operations  of  the  Cossacks,  Buona- 
parte reached  Moscow  to  encounter  a  solitude, 
and  a  universal  conflagration.  The  people  had 
abandoned    and    tired  the  capital  rather  than 


am)  with  the  baggage  and  arms  which  the 
miserable  survivors  abandoned  to  facilitate  their 
flight.  With  the  exception  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  the  army  soon  became 
utterly  disorganized,  and  presented  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  a  rapidly  diminishing  mob. 
After  more  than  a  fortnight  of  these  horrors, 
Smolensk  was  reached,  where  a  depot  had  been 
established;  but  the  stores  there  accumulated, 
though  great,  were  utterly  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  famishing  crowds.  Another 
great  depot,  at  Minsk,  was  captured  by  the 
Russians;  and  when  Napoleon  left  Smolensk  on 
November  14,  to  resume  his  dreadful  retreat, 
he  had  only  forty  thousand  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon 
and  vast  military  stores  had  been  abandoned 
on  the  three  hundred  miles'  march  from  Mos- 
cow; but  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  were 
still  feebly  dragged  along,  though  destined  soon 
to  augment  the  long  catalogue  of  Russian 
trophies.  Slowly  retreating;  surrounded  by 
enemies;  having  to  cut  their  way  through, 
without  provisions  or  clothing;  their  numbers 
daily  dwindling  away,  the  Grand  Army  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  miserable  skeleton  when 
it,  at  length,  assembled  near  Orcha  Of  forty- 
three  thousand  of  the  Guard  who  had  crossed 
the  Niemen  only  five  months  before,  there  re- 
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niained  but  six  thousand.  The  corps  of  Davoust 
Had  lost  all  but  four  thousand  out  of  seventy- 
thousand.  Eugene  had  eighteen  hundred  left 
out  of  forty-two  thousand;  and  Ncy  fifteen  hun- 
dred out  of  forty  thousand.  On  December  5, 
after  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
Napoleon  suddenly  set  out  for  Paris,  where 
political  difficulties  had  arisen,  leaving  the  com- 
mand of  the  small  remnant  of  the  army  to 
Murat.  Out  of  five  huudred  and  fifty  thousand 
combatants  (including  reinforcements)  who  had 
crossed  the  Xiemen  since  June,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  re-crossed  it 
after  that  disastrous  campaign.  Ney  was  the 
last  who  left  Russian  territory. 

The  power  of  Napoleon  was  now  completely 
broken.  His  own  spirit  remained  as  high  as 
ever,  and  he  talked  of  immediately  raising  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men;  but  the 
youth  of  France  was  exhausted;  a  great  force 
still  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  Peninsula; 
Holland  had  to  be  occupied,  since  the  defection 
of  Louis  Buonaparte;  and  the  spell  of  Napoleon's 
name  being  now  dissolved,  the  tributary  states 
of  Central  Europe  could  no  longer  be  made 
to  res|>ond  to  his  demands.  In  June,  1  si",. 
Wellington  routed  the  French  atVittoria;  nearly 
capturing  Joseph,  and  securing  immense  booty 
in  money  and  baggage.  The  French  frontier 
was  threatened  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Soult  was  sent  in  haste  to  protect  it,  but 
after  ten  conflicts,  known  as  the  "Battles 
of  the  Pyrenees,"  he  was  driven  back,  and 
on  November  10.  the  English  troops  des- 
cended into  the  French  valleys  and  went  into 
quarters. 

During  the  same  time,  a  conflict  had  been 
waging  in  Oerniany,  where  Russia  and  Prussia 
had  coalesced  against  France;  Austria  for  a 
while  keeping  aloof.  Buonaparte  fought  the 
Battles  of  Lutzen  and  of  Baut/.en,  but  though 
victorious,  no  decisive  results  were  achieved. 
A  short  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  at  it* 
close  Austria  joined  the  alliance  which  (treat 
Britain  had  formed  with  Russia  and  Prussia. 
But  for  English  money  and  English  credit,  and 
but  for  the  resources  of  our  manufactories  for 
producing  arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  Allies  would  have 
failed.  A  series  of  battles  were  fought  in 
Saxony,  resulting  on  the  whole  in  loss  to  the 
French;  and  the  retreat  from  Leipzig  was  one 
prolonged  disaster.  Early  in  1814,  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Russians,  Prus- 
sians, and  Austrian*  threatened  to  cross  the 
Rhine  into  France;  and  to  oppose  them,  only 
eighty  thousand  men  could  be  assembled.  Napo- 


leon now  Btood  alone,  with  exhausted  and  im- 
poverished France  threatened  by  invaders,  and 
with  Wellington  preparing  to  advance  from  the 
South.  On  February  27,  that  general  defeated 
Soult  at  Orthcs,  ami  again  at  Toulouse  on 
April  10,  when  news  reached  him  that  Paris 
had  capitulated  to  the  Allies,  and  that  Napoleon 
had  abdicated.  He  had  yielded  to  stern  neces- 
sity in  doing  this,  at  the  advice  of  his  most 
trusted  generals.  The  Emperor  Alexander  pro- 
posed that  he  should  receive  the  sovereignty  of 
the  island  of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  revenue  of  six  millions  of  francs  to  be  paid 
by  France;  and  to  this  the  other  powers  ac- 
ceeded,  and  Napoleon  was  conveyed  to  Elba  in 
an  English  frigate.  The  Bourbons  were  restored 
to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVII L,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  on 
May  SO,  the  boundaries  of  the  country  were 
fixed  as  they  had  existed  on  January  1,  1792; 
Malta  was  ceded  to  England;  and  England 
restored  all  the  colonies  taken  from  France  and 
her  allies  since  1792,  excepting  Tobago,  St. 
Lucia,  and  the  Mauritius.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  assembling  at  Vienna,  in  1815,  of 
a  Congress  of  the  great  European  powers. 
While  this  body  was  sitting,  the  astonishing  < 
news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had  escaped  from 
Klba  and  had  landed  at  Cannes  with  a  small 
force  of  one  thousand  men  and  was  marching 
upon  Paris;  whore  he  arrived  on  March  20; 
the  witchery  of  his  name  gathering  around  him 
a  large  number  of  his  old  soldiers.  Marshal 
Ney,  who  had  accepted  service  under  the 
Bourbons  and  who  w*as  sent  by  Louis  to  stop 
Napoleon's  advance,  not  only  promised  to  do 
so,  bnt  declared  that  within  a  week  he  would 
bring  him  as  a  captive;  yet  old  influences  were 
too  strong,  and  Ney  went  over  to  the  emperor 
with  all  his  troops;  for  which  defection 
he  was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  to 
death. 

The  conclave  at  Vienna  instantly  agreed  to  a 
plan  of  attack,  by  virtue  of  which  upwards  of  a 
million  of  men  were  to  be  concentrated  against 
Napoleou;  and  before  the  end  of  March  the 
four  great  powers  had  bound  themselves  not 
to  make  n  separate  peace.  It  was  resolved  to 
attack  France  from  the  side  of  Belgium,  and 
iiiBtaut  preparations  were  made  to  effect  a 
junction  between  the  British  under  Wellington 
and  the  Prussians  under  Blucher.  Napoleon 
bad  succeeded  in  assembling  an  nrmy  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  chiefly 
veteran  troops;  one-fifth  of  whom  were  cavalry, 
and  with  this  force  he  crossed  the  Belgian  ♦ 
frontier  on  June  15,  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
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Allies  by  striking  a  decisive  blow,  as  lie  had 
so  often  done  before.  His  aim  was  to  take 
the  Prussians  bj  surprise  and  to  separate  them 
from  the  British,  whom  he  hoped  then  to  over- 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

whelm.  Blikhcr  was  attacked  at  Ligny  on 
Jane  16,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back  from 
his  position  with  a  loss  of  nearly  twelve  thou- 
sand  men;  bnt  an  attack  by  Ney  upon  a  portion 
of  Wellington's  force  at  Quatre  Bras,  at  the 
same  time,  was  repulsed.  The  retreat  of  tho 
Prussians  necessitated  a  corresponding  change 
of  position  on  the  part  of  Wellington,  who 
retired  upon  Waterloo,  near  to  Brussels,  where 
he  awaited  the  final  attack.  This  was  made 
on  Sunday,  Jnne  18,  1815.  Wellington's  army 
numbered  nearly  seventy-three  thousand,  only 
one-half  of  whom  were  British,  and  many  of 
them  hail  never  been  under  fire;  while  Napoleon 
had  eighty  thousand  veterans,  and  more  than 
double  the  number  of  cannon.  The  battle  com- 
menced at  half-past  ten,  and  it  waged  until  the 
afternoon;  the  French  making  no  progress,  and 
the  British  losing  not  an  inch  of  ground. 
Against  the  repeated  charges  of  cavalry  and 
a  whirlwind  of  cannon  and  musketry,  the 
Nqtiares  of  the  English  infantry  remained  firm. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  reserves  of  the  French 
Guard  were  ordered  to  advance  in  two  massive 
columns,  and  were  confronted  by  the  English 
Guards,  who  made  them  pause  and  waver,  and 
then  repulsed  a  second  attack.  Napoleon  had 
thrown  his  last  die.  Bliicher's  force  was  seen 
advancing  in  the  distance.  Wellington  became 
the  assailant  and  moved  forward  his  whole  line, 
capturing  in  that  single  charge  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cannon  and  all  their  ammunition. 
The  victory  was  eomplete,  and  Napoleon  him- 
self was  the  first  to  announce  it  in  Paris,  where 
he  immediately  abdicated  a  second  time  in 
favour  of  his  infant  son.    Further  resistance  he 


knew  to  be  useless,  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  troops   were    pouring   down    upon  Frauce 
from    all  sides.    On  July  7,   Wellington  and 
IViieher  took    possession    of    Paris,    and  on 
the  following  day  Louis  Will 
was  again   installed.  Napoleon 
repaired  to  Rrchefort,  intending 
to  embark  for  the  United  States; 
but  as  this  was  impossible,  owing 
to  tho  number  of  English  cruisers 
in  the  Channel,  he  went  on  board 
the  "  Bellcrophon"  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  captain,  by 
whom  he  was  taken  to  Torbay 
to  await  orders  as  to  his  future 
disposal.    This  was  speedily  de- 
termined.    The  island    of  St. 
Helena  was  allotted  as  hiB  future 
residence,  under  guard,  and  with- 
out having  been  allowed  to  land, 
he  was  at  once  conveyed  thither, 
and  remained   there  until  ho  died,  on  May  5, 
1821,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Second  Treat'/  of  Paris.  Expense  of  the  War 
to  England.  I  low  borne.  Foreign  Subsidies. 
Growth  of  the  Public  Expenditure.  The  National 
Ikbt.  Iaxim  contracted.  Unirersal  Taxation. 
Instance  of  Whig  exclntivene**.  liiseof  Price*, 
fallacious  Protperitjf.  11  Liuldite"  outrages. 
Poor  Hates.  The  French  War  popular  u'ith 
a  class. 

a.v.  1815. 

By  the  second  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on 
November  20,  1815,  the  limits  of  France  were 
again  restricted;  possession  was  to  ho  kept  of 
seventeen  frontier  fortresses  by  tho  Allies  for  a 
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term  not  exceeding  five  years;  an  anny  of  oc- 
cupation, to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  was  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  France;  and  payment  of  fifty-six 
millions  sterling  was  exacted  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  people  found  no  cause  to  re- 
joice in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons;  while 
the  conduct  of  tho  great  European  powers  (with 
the  solitary  exception  of  England)  proved  that 
their  main  design  was  to  secure  for  themselves 
as  much  increase  of  territory  as  possible.  The 
war,  undertaken  ostensibly  for  the  liberation  of 
the  peoples,  was  completed  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  monarch-.  The  political  map  of  Europe 
was  re-adjusted  without  nigard  to  equity;  whole 
provinces  being  bartered  as  if  they  were  cattle- 
pastures,  and  their  inhabitants  being  coolly 
transferred  from  one  despot  to  another.  Fart 
of  the  retribution  came  ere  long,  and  the  rest  1 
will  come  in  due  time.  The  utter  wickedness 
ami  selfishness  of  the  dominant  policy  was  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  Foland;  neither  Russia, 
Frussia,  nor  Austria  being  disposed  to  surrender 
any  of  their  share  of  the  iniquitous  partition. 

The  first  use  made  by  the  principal  sovereigns 
of  their  regained  power  was  to  conspire  against 
the  rights  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  had 
been  saved;  to  combine  their  military  power 
against  free  institutions,  against  the  press,  against 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  against  the 
right  of  tho  people  to  exert  an  influence  on  the 
government  by  which  their  dearest  interests 
were  to  be  controlled.  Out  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  sprang  the  coalition  known  as  the 
"Holy  Alliance,"  for  the  maintenance  of  kingly 
power;  and  to  riiis  may  bo  traced  most  of  the 
armed  suppressions  of  popular  rights  which  the 
history  of  Europe  has  since  witnessed. 

Every  attempt  to  represent  the  cost  of  this 
twenty  years'  war,  must  be  utterly  inadequate. 
It  is  possible  to  calculate  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness the  loss  by  death  in  the  field,  on  the 
march,  iu  the  hospital,  aud  on  shipboard;  and 
thence  to  overwhelm  the  imagination  and  torture 
the  feelings  with  nn  elaborate  tableau  of  physical 
suffering.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  estimate  the 
pecuniary  Iosb  to  the  community,  negatively,  by 
the  abstraction  of  so  many  labourers  from  the 
productive  fields  of  industry;  not  only  non- 
productive, while  consuming,  but  destructive 
(in  the  shape  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments) of  several  times  their  proper  share  of 
material  wealth  were  they  peacefully  employed; 
and  soU>  astound  the  faculties  with  an  aggregate 
of  annihilated  substance,  whether  in  the  shape 
of  pounds  sterling,  or  in  the  more  impressive 
form  of  quarters  of  wheat.    It  is  easy  to  write 


down  that  France,  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Restoration,  levied  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
men;  a  million  and  a  half  of  whom  perislmd 
in  war,  and  half  a  million  languished  for  years 
in  foreign  captivity,  and  that  England  lost, 
during  the  same  period,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred ships  of  war;  but  after  all,  no  statistics  can 
fully  and  adequately  set  forth  the  dread  reality. 
Still,  6omc  attempt  of  the  kind  must  be  made. 

England  has  long  stood  pre-eminent  for  the 
skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  manufactures.  But 
for  that  skill,  aud  the  extraordinary  degree  of 
development  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  this  country  could  have 
made  the  financial  efforts  needful  to  carry  on 
this  long  and  expensive  war.  It  has  been  a 
common  assertion  with'  a  very  powerful  class 
iu  the  community,  that  these  extraordinary 
efforts  were  principally,  if  not  entirely,  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  This 
position  can  otdy  be  rendered  tenable  by  show- 
ing that  the  condition  of  those  proprietors 
during  the  war  was  one  of  privation  and  sacri- 
fice, whereas  it  is  notorious  that  through  the 
enhanced  prices  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural 
produce,  rents  were  more  than  doubled;  aud 
that  the  landlords  were  enabled  to  assume  a 
scale  of  expensive  living,  to  continue  which, 
after  the  return  of  a  more  natural  order  of 
things,  they  had  recourse  to  restrictions  upon 
the  importation  of  food,  which  were  long  felt 
as  an  injury  by  all  other  classes;  although  they 
may  not  have  been  equally  successful  in  per- 
petuating high  rente  and  prices.  The  spinning- 
jenny  and  the  steam-engine  were  the  true 
moving  powers  of  our  fleets  and  armieB,  and 
the  chief  support  also  of  the  long-continued 
agricultural  prosperity. 

To  maintain  the  various  European  coalitions 
which  Fitt  so  assiduously  laboured  to  establish, 
lavish  promises  of  money  aud  of  war  materials 
were  made.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  system 
of  subsidies  to  Continental  powers,  who  were 
richer  in  men  than  iu  money,  and  to  whom  the 
loss  of  a  few  thousand  lives  was  a  matter  of 
trifling  moment.  This  continued  and  increased 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Eng- 
land found  most  of  the  treasure,  and  was  often 
rewarded  (notably  in  the  case  of  Spain)  by  the 
blackest  ingratitude  and  perfidy.  From  1793  to 
1814,  an  aggregate  sum  of  forty-six  millions 
and  a  quarter  was  abstracted  from  the  national 
resources  in  the  form  of  subsidies  and  loans  to 
foreign  countries;  of  which  the  petty  and  bank- 
rupt German  principalities  absorbed  no  incon- 
siderable share,  nor  were  the  larger  states  above 
accepting  these  convenient  donatives.    In  ad- 
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tlition  to  the  sums  thus  paid  in  cash,  large 
contributions  were  made  by  this  conn  try  to  its 
allies  in  the  shape  of  arms,  clothing,  provision*, 
and  military  stores;  although,  front  the  com- 
plicated form  of  the  public  account*,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  unravel  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions.  In  the  single  year  1811,  they  involved 
a  cost  of  £1,582,045,  in  addition  to  the  direct 
subsidies,  which  in  that  year  amounted  to 
£8,442,578. 

In  1792,  the  last  year  of  peace,  the  entire 
public  expenditure  was  £19,859,123;  including 
£9,767,333  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Iu  1814,  the  total  had  risen  to  £106,832,260; 
of  which  thirty  millions  went  for  interest;  and 


Three  per  Cent 
Four  per  Cent.. 
Five  per  Cent 


....£571.668,085 
.  .  37,462.259 
..  99.190,725 


Total   708,521,  G9 

Annuities,  terminable  in 

1860,                    ....  316,529 

Annual  Interest   23,032,382 

The  tables  upon  which  the  annuities  were 
granted  were  grossly  incorrect  ,  entailing  a  heavy 
loss  upon  the  public;  and  although  the  error 
was  detected  and  expose!  in  1x19,  no  steps 
were  taken  to  remedy  it  until  1828.  In  the 
preceding  year,  Mr.  Finlayson  had  reported 
that  the  loss  through  miscalculation   in  these 


the  total   of   the  proceeding   year   was   only   tables  wan  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  £8,000 


£900,000  less.  During  the  first  war  with 
France,  from  1793  to  1802,  both  the  principal 
and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  were  more 
than  doublet),  the  former  being  increased  from 
£261,7*5,059  to  £687,000,000,  and  the  latter 


per  week. 

During  the  years  1793— 1  HI 6,  the  govern- 
ment expenditure  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  and 
forty-eight  millions;  by  far  the  larger  portion 
being  used  in  the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance, 


from  £9,437,862  to  £19,M55,588.  On  January  5,    and  in  defraying  the  interests  of  the  national 


1816,  after  the  close  of  the  second  war,  the 
capital  of  the  debt  was  £885,186,323,  and  the 
auuual  charge  ^£32,457, 141. 

From  1793  to  1802,  taxes  to  the  amount  of  ,  part  found  its  way  to  foreign  countries  without 


debt;  and  although  part  of  this  doubtless  came 
back  to  individuals,  thus  preventing  an  entire 
aud  absolute  waste  to  the  country,  the  larger 


two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  were  levied, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  collection;  which,  under 
the  unsound  system  then  in  vogue,  was  de- 
ducted from  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury: 
the  collectors  being  allowed  to  stop  their  com- 
mission, without  any  check;  thus  opening  up 
almost  boundless  op|»ortunitics  for  peculation. 


producing  any  return>  and  was  a  leading  cause 
of  the  difficulties  which  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
English  merchants  in  the  years  immediately 
following,  before  the  benign  influences  of  peaee 
had  adequately  remedied  the  evil.  Thus,  iu  the 
last  year  of  the  general  war,  the  sums  expended  for 
the  army,  navy,  and  ordnance  service  amounted 


From  1803  to  1816,  the  amount  paid  into  the  |  to  seventy-one  millions  sterling;  and  if  the  in- 
Excbequer  was  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  tercst  of  the  debt  be  added  (all  of  which  had  been 
millions.  In  addition  to  these  enormous  sums,  I  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  wars)  it  will  be 
six  hundred   and   twenty-three   millions   wore  seen  that  these  branches  of  expenditure,  in  that 


raised  by  loans  and  Exchequer  Hills  between 
1793  and   1816.    Most  of  the  loans  were  ob- 


one  year  1814,  were  £101,738,072,  out  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  £106,832,260;   and  the 


turned  at  prices  which,  while  highly  lucrative  chief  portion  was  expended  in  foreign  countries 
to  the  fundholders,  entailed  great  and  permanent  and  was  so  much  abstracted  from  the  capital 
loss  upon  the  natiou.    Thus,  the  loan  of  cigh-   of  the  nation. 


teen  millions,  in  April,  1797,  was  raised  on  the 
following  ruinous  terms.  Each  lender  of  £100 
received  stock  for 

£125  of  Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 
50  of  ditto  Reduced. 
20  of  Four  per  Cent, 
and  6*.  6<f.  annuity  for  fourteen  years. 

In  April,  1798,  a  loan  of  three  millions  was 
raised  at  the  rate  of  £2O0  Three  per  Cent,  stock 
and  5a.  long  annuity  for  each  £100  borrowed. 

From  iho  years  1801  to  1821,  both  inclusive, 
the  amount  of  money  raised  by  loan,  with 
the  amount  of  Exchequer    Dills    funded,  was 


After  the  Peace  of  xVmiens,  Pitt's  1798  war- 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  incomes  above  £2im), 
and  of  a  lower  rate  on  those  down  to  £60, 
was  repealed  by  Aldington,  but  in  lieu  of  it 
additional  taxes  were  laid  on  beer,  malt,  and  hops, 
and  the  assessed  taxes  were  increased,  as  was  the 
convoy  tax  upon  ships.  When  the  war  again  broke 
out  ia  the  following  year,  the  income  tax  was 
re-imposed,  but  at  lower  rates,  and  in  1M06,  it 
was  restored  by  the  ministry  of  "All  the  talents" 
to  ten  per  cent.  The  other  new  taxes  were 
chiefly  augmentations  of  the  former  customs, 
excise,  and  assessed   taxes.     To  impose  any 


£480,136,275,  for  which  Stock  was  created  as  new  tax  was  scarcely  possible,  for  Pitt  had 
follows: —  |  already  seized  upon  nearly  everything  out  of 
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■which  money  could  be  wrung  for  the  public 
service  by  financial  ingenuity.  Kvery  successive 
Ritdget  proposed  by  him  had  contained  a  long 


finding  him  in  the  salt-box?"  Another  cari- 
cature, entitled,  "  More  visitors  to  John  Bull ; 
or,  the  Assessed  Taxes,"  represents  these  unwel- 


flEVEN  SHILLING  riECE,  OKOROE  III. 

catalogue  of  new  taxes,  and  this  process  waR 
continued  by  his  successors,  so  that  at  length 
the  British  tax-payer   found    himself  met  at 


GUINEA,  OEORQE  III. 

every  turn,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  demands 
for  payment.  People  said  that  when  the  grand 
contriver  of  taxes  had  visited  every  corner  of 


CltOWN,  ukokiie  in. 

the  house  above  stairs,  he  had  now  descended 
into  the  kitchen;  and  one  of  the  caricatures  of 
the  period  represents  the  premier  alarming  the 
cook  by  popping  his  head  out  of  the  salt-box, 


TI1K  TAX  ON  HALT. 

with  the  unexpected  salutation — 14  How  do  yon 
do,  cookey?"  She  cries  out  in  consternation,*! 
"Curse  the  fellow,  how  he  has  frightened  me! 
I  think,  in  my  heart,  he  is  getting  in  every- 
where! who  the  deuce  would  have  thought  of  I 


"WE  ARE  THE  ASSESSED  TAXES." 

come  guests  introducing  themselves  to  John 
Bull  in  a  bodily  form.  The  latter  asks, — 
"What  do  yon  want,  you  little  devils? — ain't  I 
plagued  with  enough  of  yon  already?  more 
pick-pocket's  work,  I  suppose?"  The  imps  reply, 
— "ricaso  your  honour,  wo  are  the  Assessed 
Taxes." 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  taxable  articles 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
twenty-two  yeare  of  war,  shows  how 
it  pressed  upon  the  country  at  large. 
The   ten   per  cent,  addition  upon 
assessed  taxes  was  highly  unpopular 
with  those  who  had  to  pay  it,  as  all 
direct   taxes    are,  notwithstanding 
their   theoretic   superiority.  Six- 
sevenths  of  the  imperial  taxes,  how- 
ever,  wero   levied    in    an  indirect 
manner,  by  customs,  excise,  and  in- 
land duties  upon  innumerable  articles 
of  consumption;  thus  pressing  alike, 
but  most  unjustly,  upon  the  very  poor  and  upon 
the  rich.  These  included  corn,  flour,  seeds,  sugar, 
raisins,  pepper,  and  all  spices;  tea,  coffee,  choco- 
late, wine,  spirits,  malt,  hops,  ale  and  beer;  game 
sweets,  salt,  vinegar,  butter,  cheese,  fish;  80ap,' 
starch,  candles,  coal,   cinders,   coke,  fuller's 
earth,  pipeclay,  tobacco  and  snuff;  leather,  furs, 
cork,   popcr,   bank-notes,   deeds,   vellum  and' 
parchment;  glass,  windows,  houses,  lead,  wood, 
slate,  stone,  marble,  stone  bottles,  bricks  and 
tiles,  wool,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  calico,  gloves 
mittens,  cambrics,  and  French  lawns;  clocks' 
watches,  hair-powder,  armorial  bearings,  gold 
and  silver  plate;  advertisements,  almanacs,  news- 
papers, probates,  horses,  carriages,  dogs,  fire 
life,  and  marine  insurance;  canal  tolls,  hackney 
carriages,  stage  coaches,  post-horses,  carriers' 
parcels,  with  licenses  and  stamps  innumerable 
Certain  trades  also  had  to  pay  distinct  taxes 
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such  as  brewers,  distillers,  publicans,  apothecaries, 
attorneys,  auctioneers,  pawnbrokers,  silk  manu- 
facturers, tanners,  textile  workers,  mill  owners, 
coachmakers,  horsedealers,  hawkers,  pedlars,  and 
sellers  of  hats;  while  bachelors  and  male  and 
female  servants  were  also  singled  out  for  pay- 
ment. Taxes  were  levied  upon  every  article  which 
enters  into  tho  mouth,  or  covers  the  back; 
upon  everything  which  it  is  pleasant  to  sec, 
hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste;  upon  warmth,  light, 
and  locomotion;  on  everything  upon  earth  and 
in  the  waters  under  the  earth;  on  everything 
imported  or  produced  at  home;  on  the  raw 
material  of  goods  and  on  every  fresh  value 
added  by  industry  and  skill;  on  sauces  and 
drugs;  on  luxuries  and  necessaries;  on  the 
judge's  ermino  and  on  the  hangman's  rope;  on 
the  poor  man's  salt  and  the  rich  man's  spices, 
on  the  ribbons  of  the  bride  and  the  furniture 
of  the  coffin.  The  schoolboy  whipped  a  taxed 
top;  the  youth  rode  a  taxed  horse,  with  a  taxed 
bridle,  on  a  taxed  road;  the  dying  man  received 
his  medicine,  which  had  paid  seven  per  cent., 
from  a  spoon  which  had  paid  fifteen,  as  he  lay 
upon  a  chintz  bed,  which  had  paid  twenty-two 
per  cent.;  and  he  made  his  will  on  an  eight 
pound  stamp,  and  expired  under  the  care  of  an 
apothecary  who  had  paid  one  hundred  pounds 
for  a  licence.  The  dead  man's  property  was 
then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent.,  and  after  tho  probate  duties  and  tho  inter- 
ment fees,  Lis  virtues  were  proclaimed  on  taxed 
marble,  and  ho  was  at  last  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  to  be  taxed  no  more. 

The  total  payments  into  the  Exchequer  in 
1798,  on  account  of  permanent  and  temporary 
duties,  was  £17,674,395;  in  1804,  these  duties 
had  been  increased  to  £49,335,978;  in  18U8, 
they  exceeded  sixty-six  millions;  and  in  1819, 
the  fifth  year  of  peace,  they  amounted  to  very 
nearly  forty-eight  millions.  The  amount  yielded 
by  the  taxes  continually  fell  short  of  that 
estimated.  Thus,  the  "triple  assessment"  of 
1798,  estimated  to  produce  seven  millions, 
yielded  only  four  and  a  half.  The  ten  per  cent, 
income  tax  of  1799,  estimated  at  ten  millions, 
produced  no  more  than  seven  millions. 

The  gross  amount  thus  levied  was  unequally 
distributed;  those  most  able  to  bear  the  burden 
doing  their  utmost  to  shift  it  upon  others  who 
were  less  able.  In  connexion  with  this  an 
instance  of  Whig  exclusiveness  must  bo  recorded. 
In  1796,  when  the  government  proposed,  among 
other  new  taxes,  one  on  collateral  successions 
to  real  estate,  it  was  resisted  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity  by  the  great  landed  interest,  aided 
by  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other  members  of  the 

Ulstorjr  or  BDfUad.  III. 


Whig  party;  and  as  the  third  reading  was  car- 
ried only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Pitt  abandoned  the  Bill.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  long  and  expensive  war  the  landed 
interest,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  readily  im- 
posed the  utmost  possible  burdens  on  personal 
property,  but  always  sought,  and  often  success- 
fully, to  evade  their  own  share  of  taxation,  and 
by  the  endleBs  and  oppressive  imposts  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  throw  the  national  expense 
upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

The  enormous  government  expenditure,  joined 
to  the  state  of  the  currency,  occasioned  a 
general  rise  of  prices,  and  as  regarded  agri- 
cultural produce,  this  was  enhanced  by  un- 
favourable seasons.  Throughout  the  country, 
rents  bad  risen  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  land-owners,  who 
found  their  position  improved,  notwithstanding 
the  additional  load  of  taxation.  The  great 
number  of  contractors  and  other  personB  dealing 
with  tho  government  had  derived  a  positive 
gain  from  tho  enormous  expenditure,  which  it 
was  their  interest  to  foster  and  maintain.  The 
producers  of  manufactured  goods,  and  those 
who  dealt  in  them,  found  their  dealings  greatly 
increased  by  means  of  the  foreign  expenditure  of 
the  government  in  subsidies  and  expeditions.  As 
they  Bhared  in  the  immediate  gain  they  were 
wishful  to  keep  up  the  delusion.  Thus  there  was 
a  fallacious  prosperity;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
tho  great  mass  of  the  people  were  plunged  into 
abject  poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  the  case 
of  a  few  exceptional  trades  there  had  been  a 
rise  in  the  wageB  of  skilled  mechanics,  but  this 
was  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  vastly- 
increased  cost  of  living.  The  unskilled  labourer 
did  not  share  in  this  rise,  but  was  an  eager 
competitor  for  employment  at  ruinous  wages; 
and  this  was  inevitable,  as  the  demand  for 
labour  can  only  increase  with  the  increase  of 
working  capital;  and  this,  instead  of  accumulat- 
ing and  multiplying,  had  been  dissipated  by 
extravagant  and  wasteful  government  expendi- 
ture. Contrasting  weekly  wages  at  an  interval 
of  only  ten  yeatB,  and  measuring  them  by  the 
quantity  of  wheat  which  they  could  purchase,  it 
appears  that,  in  1790,  husbandry  labourers  could 
purchase  with  a  week's  wages  eighty-two  pints  of 
wheat,  while,  in  1800,  they  could  only  purchase 
fifty-three  pints;  and  the  skilled  artisan,  who,  in 
1790,  could  buy  with  a  week's  wages  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  pints  of  wheat,  could  pro- 
cure, in  1800,  only  eighty-three  pints.  It  is 
worse  than  absurd  to  talk  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  a  country  under  such  a  condition  of 
things.    As  Mr.  Porter  remarks,  in  his  "Pro- 
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gress  of  the  Nation"  (from  which  able  work 
most  of  these  facts  arc  derived),  — "  It  would 
bo  more  correct  to  liken  the  situation  of  tho 
community  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town 
subjected  to  a  general  conflagration,  in  which 
some  became  suddenly  enriched  by  carrying  off 
the  valuables,  while  the  mass  were  involved  in 
ruin  and  destruction;"  and  Mr.  Porter's  state- 
ment may  be  here  repeated,  that  "there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  invention  of 
the  spinuing-jenny  and  the  improvements  in 
the  steam-engine,  which  have  produced  such 
almost  'magical  effects  upon  the  productive 
energies  of  this  kingdom,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  withstood  the  combination 
with  which,  single-handed,  we  were  called  upon 
to  contend." 

Tho  scarcity  of  employment  and  the  conse- 
quent fall  in  wages,  which  were  erroneously 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  machinery,  led.  in 
4812,  to  what  are  known  as  the  "Luddito" 
outrages.  The  ignorant  people  concerned  in 
them,  destroyed  all  the  machinery  within  their 
reach  in  the  Midland  Counties,  and  the  mis- 
chief was  not  stopped  without  difficulty.  Four 
years  later,  stagnation  in  trade  and  an  extra- 
ordinary rise  in  the  price  of  food,  occasioned 
severe  privations,  both  in  tho  agricultural  and 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  "Hampden,"  tho  "Union,"  and  other 
political  clubs;  resulting  in  the  great  riots  in 
Spafields,  London,  and  in  other  excesses,  which 
led  to  the  suspension  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  among  other  measures  of  coercion. 

80  recently  as  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
amount  raised  within  the  year  for  poor  rates 
and  country  rates  in  England  and  Wales  was 
only  £730,000.  This  was  the  average  amount 
collected  in  the  years  1748 — 50.  In  1775,  the 
amount  was  more  than  doubled,  having  risen 
to  £1,720,000;  of  which  sum  rather  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  was  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  American  war  and  the  war 
with  France  crippled  the  public  resources,  and 
aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  From 
that  time  to  1814,  the  sums  levied  for  poor 
rates  continuously  progressed.  The  average 
sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
years  1812—15  was  £6,128,177;  but  this  sum, 
enormous  as  it  is,  has  since  been  surpassed; 
the  average  of  the  years  1831—38,  being 
£6,875,552,  and  the  amount  expended  in  the 
single  year  ending  March  25,  1818,  was 
£7,890,148.  In  1800,  the  poor-rate  in  the 
town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  was  seven  shillings 
in  the  pound  for  the  quarter,  on  an  assessment 


of  two-thirds  of  the  rental;  whereas  the  rate 
before  the  war  was  from  one  shilling  and  nine 
pence  to  two  shillings.  Yet  the  pressure  was 
less  felt  at  Bury  than  in  many  other  places. 
By  an  act  of  1803,  when  a  militiaman  was 
called  out  for  active  service,  his  wife  and  each 
of  his  children,  if  needy,  were  entitled  to 
receive  out  of  the  poor-rates  "an  allowance 
equal  to  the  ordinary  price  of  one  day's  labonr 
in  the  district."  This  tended  directly  to  foster 
pauperism. 

The  French  war,  notwithstanding  its  heavy 
burthens  and  numerous  failures,   was  popular 
on  account  of  the  principles  it  was  supposed  to 
represent;  and  the  vast  expenditure,  if  it  dis- 
tressed the  people,  multiplied  the  patronage  of 
the  crown,  afforded  a  rich   harvest    for  con- 
tractors, and  made  the  fortunes  of  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  by   raising  the  price  of  every 
description  of  produce.    The  "moneyed  classes'* 
rallied  round  tho  war  minister;  bought  seats  in 
Parliament  with   their   sudden   gains;  ranged 
themselves  in  a  strong  phalanx    behind  their 
leader;  cheered  his  speeches,    and   voted  for 
him  in  every  division.   Their  zeal  was  rewarded 
with  peerages,  baronetcies,  patronage,  and  all 
the  good  things  which  an  inordinate  expenditure 
enabled  him  to  dispense.    For  years,  opposition 
in  Parliament  to  a  minister  thus  supported,  was 
an  idle  form;  and  if,  beyond  its  walls,  the  voice 
of  complaint  was  raised,  the  arm  of  the  law 
was  strong  and  swift  to  silence  it.    To  oppose 
the  minister  had  become  high  treason  to  the 
state.    These  men  were  carrying  on  a  war  in 
their  own  interest,  with  armies  of  peasants  tre- 
panned by  drink  and  by  tho  recruiting  sergeant; 
with  seamen  levied  by  the  press-gang;  and  with 
the  money  of  future  generations.     They  had 
not  self-sacrifice  enough  to  suppress  their  petty 
jealousies  and  interested  intrigues  for  office  and 
for   pelf,    in   the  most  desperate  momenta  of 
tho  struggle.    The  ruling  class  bore  little  of 
the  burden.     If  their  taxes  rose,   their  rents 
and  tithes  rose  also;  and  they  shared  a  vast 
mass  of  patronage  besides.    Tho  great  merchant* 
who  approved  of  the  war  were  in  like  manner 
growing  rich  at  the  expense  of  their  less  opulent 
rivals;  but  cared  not  that  the  day  of  retribution 
would  inevitably  come  for  their  children  and 
their  children's  childreu,  who  are  now  Buffering 
for  their  fathers'  selfishness  and  greed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Distress  after  the  Peace.  The  Corn  Lores.  Dis- 
content. William  Cobbett.  Repressive  Measures. 
The  "Peterloo"  Catastrophe.  "The  Six  Acts." 
Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  Grants  for 
Church  Building.  Mr.  Brougham  and  Edu- 
cation. Resumption  of  Cash  Payments.  Death 
of  George  the  Third.  Character  of  George  the 
Fourth.  Trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  Colo  Street 
Conspiracy.  Mr.  Calming.  Battle  of  Navarino. 
Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acta.  Catholic 
Emancipation.    Death  of  George  the  Fourth. 

A. it.  1815—1830. 
Illuminations  ami  festivities  throughout  Eng. 
land  testified  to  the  universal  joy  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Among  the  devices  for  the 
former,  one  in  the  metropolis  represented  a  large 
loaf  and  a  full  pot  of  beer;  and  these  signs 
were  indicative  of  a  coming  struggle  between 
the  partisans  of  free  and  of  restricted  trade. 
The  agricultural  interest  wished  to  maintain  for 
their  exclusive  benefit  the  war  prices  of  the  staple 
articles  of  food,  and  to  provent  the  importation 
of  foreign  breadstuff's  except  under  heavy  pro- 
hibitory duties.  Their  influence  in  Parliament 
was  strong  enough  to  enact,  in  spite  of  all  op- 
position and  protests  from  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  classes,  that  foreign  wheat 
should  only  be  admitted  on  payment  of  half-a- 
crown  per  quarter  when  the  home  price  was  not 
under  eighty  shillings.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were  as  tenacious  for  protection 
on  their  own  side,  while  resisting  the  demands 
of  the  agriculturists;  but  all  parties  had  much 
to  learn  as  to  the  true  economics  of  trade  ami 
industry. 

Peace  did  not  bring  the  blessings  of  plenty 
which  had  been  anticipated,  and  great  distress 


"Political  Register"  was  i«sucJ  by  the  former 
in  1802,  and  appeared  weekly  without  inter- 
mission until  his  death,  in  1835;  changing  from 
Toryism  to  uncompromising  Radicalism.  In 
1810,  having  previously  been  twice  tried  for 
libel  on  certain  members  of  the  government,  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1,000,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  in  Newgate  for  two  years,  for 
having  commented  on  the  Hogging  of  five 
militiamen.  In  1817,  in  consequence  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  and  the  dread  of  being  sent 
to  Newgate  again,  he  went  once  more  to 
America,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
His  common  sense  and  power  of  expression 
appear  in  all  his  multitudinous  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  and  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that,  in  spite 
of  crotchets  and  inconsistencies,  he  rendered 
lasting  service  to  the  popular  cau-e. 

The  last  twenty-eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
Georgia  III.  formed  a  period  of  perilous  transi- 
tion for  liberty  of  opinion.  While  the  right  of 
free  discussion  had  been  discredited  by  factious 
licence,  by  wild  and  dangerous  theories,  by 
turbulence  and  sedition,  the  government  and  the 
legislature,  in  guarding  against  these  excesses, 
had  discountenanced  and  repressed  legitimate 
agitation.  The  advocates  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form had  been  confounded  with  Jacobins  and 
fomentere  of  revolution.  Men  who  boldly  im- 
peached the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  had  been 
punished  for  sedition.  The  discussion  of  griev- 
ances,— the  highest  privilege  of  freemen,  had 
been  cheeked  and  menaced.  The  assertion  of 
popular  rights  hail  been  denounced  by  ministers. 
Authority  was  placed  in  constant  antagonism  to 
large  masses  of  people,  who  had  no  voice  in 
the  government  of  their  country.  Mutual  dis- 
trust and  alienation   grew    up    between  them. 


suspicions  of  disaffection,  suspected 
and    treason    in  every   murmur  of 


prevailed  during  tho  years  1816  and  1817.  In  The  people  lost  confidence  in  rulers  whom  they 
the  Autumn  of  the  latter  year,  wheat  was  one  knew  only  by  oppressive  taxes,  and  by  hnrsh 
hundred  and  three  shillings  a  quarter.  Numerous  J  laws  severely  administered.  The  government, 
bankruptcies  among  small  farmers  and  traders,  harassed  by 
disturbances  among  the  labourers,  incendiary 
fires,  the  destruction  of  machinery,  and  the 
pillage  of  houses  and  shops,  betokened  wide- 
spread distress.  The  regency  was  a  period 
memorable  for  discontent  and  turbulence,  and 
for  the  severity  with  which  they  were  repressed. 


conspiracy 

popular  discontent,  which  they  stand  condemned 
with  having  fomented  by  means  of  mercenary 
spies.  In  March,  1817,  Lord  Bidmoath,  as 
Home  Secretary,  addressed  u  circular  letter  to 
the  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  desiring  them 


The  working  classes  were  suffering  from  the  !  to  inform  all  justices  of  the  peace  that  "any 
grievous  burthens  of  tho  protracted  war,  from  j  magistrate  might  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
the  high  prices  of  food,  from  restraints  upon  ,  a  person  charged  before  him  upon  oath  with 
trade,  and  from  diminished  employment.  Want  the  publication  of  libels,  and  compel  him  to 
engendered  discontent;  and  ignorant  and     if-   give  bail  to  answer  the  charge."   This  straining 


fering  men  were  easily  led  into  disorder,  tumult, 
Political    writers    like  William 


of  executive  power  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at 
Cobbett.  who  evaded  it  by  his  timely  flight  to 
Cobbett,  and  platform  speakers  like  Henry  America,  but  William  Hone,  a  bookseller  in  the 
Hunt,  exerted  a  great  influence.    The  famous  |  Old  Bailey,  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborougb 
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on  a  triple  charge  of  baring  parodied  the 
CktoebiwBi  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandment*.  Hone  defended  himself  with 
great  skill,  against  the  crown  lawyers  and 
against  the  rough  and  prejudiced  Chief-Justice, 
and  secured  verdicts  of  acquittal.  The  judge 
was  so  mortified  at  being  foiled  by  such  a  man, 


<  OHil  MK,   I.  ATTKK  I'AIlT  OK  OhoIIOK  III. 


in  the  court  where  ho  hud  so  long  reigned 
absolute,  thai  he  expressed  a  wish  to  resign. 
Hone  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  politics,  and 


I'imTVMK;   LATTKII  IAIIT  OK  HKOKoK  111. 


devoted  himself  to  his  antiquarian  studies  and 
curious  folk-lore,  the  results  of  which  remain 
in  his  "Everyday  Book"  and  "Table  Book." 

The  continuance  of  great  distress  among  the 
masses  of  the  population,  owing  to  the  stagna- 
tion of  trade  and  the  deariiess  of  food,  led  to 
frequent  political  demonstrations  which  the 
government  and  the  Tory  squirearchy  styled 
seditious  gatherings.  The  Staffordshire  colliers, 
the  Lancashire  spiunors,   the   iron-workers  of 


Wales,  and  the  thousands  of  unemployed  opera- 
tives in  the  Midland  Counties  held  frequent 
meetings,  at  which  social  and  political  topics 
came  to  be  inextricably  mingled;  and  there  was 
a  repetition  on  a  general  scale  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  the  real  mischief  was  exag- 
gerated, in  order  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
repression. 

On  August  16,  1819,  St.  Peter's  Field,  in 
Manchester,  became  the  scene  of  a  deplorable 
i  utastrophe.  Forty  thousand  unarmed  men  and 
two  clubs  of  female  reformers,  marched  to  the 
ground,  bearing  flags,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  objects  of  their  political  faith, — "Universal 
Suffrage;"  "Equal  Representation;"  "Annual 
Parliaments;"  and  "No  Corn  Laws!"  However 
menacing  their  numbers,  their  conduct  was 
orderly  and  peaceful.  Mr.  Hunt  having  taken 
the  chair,  had  just  commenced  his  address, 
when  ho  wai  interrupted  by  the  advance  of 
i  eavalry  upon  the  people.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry,  having  been  sent  by  the  magistrates 
to  aid  the  chief  constable  in  arresting  Mr.  Hunt 
and  other  reform  leaders,  executed  their  in- 
structions so  awkwardly  as  to  find  themselves 
surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by  the  dense  crowd, 
and  utterly  powerless.  The  Fifteenth  Hussars, 
summoned  to  their  rcscuo,  charged  the  people 
sword  in  hand;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  meeting 
was  dispersed,  the  leaders  were  arrested,  and 
the  terrified  crowd  driven  like  sheep  through 
the  streets.  Many  were  cut  down  by  sabres,  or 
trampled  upon  by  the  borees;  but  more  were 
crushed  and  wounded  in  their  frantic  struggles 
to  escape  from  the  military.  Between  five  hun- 
dred and  six  hundred  persons  were  said  to  have 
been  seriously  injured;  but,  happily,  not  more 
than  five  or  six  lives  were  lost.  This  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  was  made  the  pretext  for 
more  repressive  measures,  which,  however, 
proved  to  bo  the  last  violation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  Becured  to  the  subject  under  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  though  the  remembrauce  of 
it  rankled  for  many  years. 

Papers  were  laid  before  Parliament  containing 
evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country,  which 
were  immediately  followed  by  the  rapid  passing 
of  the  measures  familiarly  known  as  the  "Six 
Acts."  The  first  deprived  defendants  in  cases 
of  misdemeanour  of  the  right  of  traversing; 
to  which  Lord  Holland  succeeded  in  adding  a 
clause,  obliging  the  Attorney-General  to  bring 
defendants  to  trial  within  twelve  months.  By 
a  second  it  was  proposed  to  enable  the  court, 
on  the  conviction  of  a  publisher  of  a  seditious 
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Jibel,  to  order  the  seizure  of  all  copies  of  the 
libel  in  his  possession,  and  to  punish  him,  on 
a  second  conviction,  with  fine,  imprisonment, 
banishment,  or  transportation  for  life.  By  a 
third,  tho  newspaper  stamp  duty  was  imposed 
upon  pamphlets  and  other  papers  containing 
observations  on  public  affairs;  and  recognizances 
were  required  from  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  for  the  payment  of  any 
penalty.  By  a  fourth,  no  meeting  of  more  than 
fifty  persons  was  permitted  to  be  held  without 
six  days'  notice  being  given  by  seven  house- 
holders to  a  resident  justice  of  the  peace;  and 
all  but  freeholders  or  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
parish,  or  township,  were  prohibited  from  at- 
tending, under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. By  a  fifth,  the  training  of  persons  in 
the  use  of  arms  was  prohibited;  and  by  a  sixth, 
magistrates  were  empowered  to  enter  houses  by 
night  or  day  to  search  for  and  seize  arms  be- 
lieved to  bo  collected  for  unlawful  purposes. 
These  Acts  were  to  continue  in  force  during 
five  years,  and  they  suspended  nearly  every  right 
and  privilege  of  which  Englishmen  had  been 
accustomed  to  boast.  Almost  to  a  man,  the 
clergy  were  on  the  side  of  absolutism,  as  were 
also  most  of  the  legal  aspirant*;  for  only  zealous 
adherents  of  the  government  could  hope  for 
a  share  in  its  enormous  patronage,  which  pro- 
mised to  remain  for  many  years  at  the  sole 
>  disposal  of  the  Tories  The  piely  of  a  church- 
man brought  no  preferment  unless  his  political 
orthodoxy  was  well  attested.  All  who-  aspired 
to  be  prebendaries,  deans,  ami  bishops,  sought 
Tory  patrons  and  professed  the  Tory  creed. 
At  the  bar,  an  advocate  might  be  learned  and 
eloquent  beyond  all  rivalry,  might  be  eagerly 
sought  out  by  clients,  be  persuasive  with  juries, 
and  might  overmaster  judges  by  his  skill  and 
erudition;  but  all  the  prizes  of  the  profession 
were  beyond  his  reach  unless  he  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  dominant  party. 

The  chief  acts  of  foreign  policy  during  the 
last  four  years  of  the  regency  were  the  con- 
clusion of  anti-slave-trade  treaties  with  Spain 
and  Portugal;  the  former  country  recognising 
the  right  of  search  after  May,  1820,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  £400,000.  Besides 
this,  in  August,  1816,  Algiers  was  bombarded 
by  the  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth,  and  the  dcy 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  abolish  Christian 
slavery  and  to  release  the  captives  held  by  him. 

The  death  of  tho  Princess  Charlotte,  in 
November,  1818,  closed  the  lino  of  royal  suc- 
cession in  the  person  of  tho  prince-regent.  He 
had  separated  from  his  consort  after  the  birth 
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of  their  only  child,  and  had  sought  and  found 
society  more  congenial  to  his -own  tastes.  The, 
princess  was  married  in  May,  1817,  to  Princo 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg,  but  died  in  child- 
birth. The  extravagant  eulogies  pronounced  in 
innumerable  sermons  and  newspaper  notices  must 
be  ascribed  rather  to  the  tragical  end  of  the 
princess  in  the  morning  of  life,  or  to  hopes  of 
a  possible  future,  than  to  any  actual  exhibition 
of  superlative  virtue*.  Although  twelve  out  of 
(•corgc  the  Third's  fifteen  children  wcro  living, 
the  royal  race  threatened  to  become  extinct  in 
the  legitimate  line,  and  so  far  as  most  of  them 
were  concerned  this  was  not  a  matter  to  be 
regretted.  Fortunately  for  the  future  of  Eng- 
land, there  were  exceptions.  However,  in  1819, 
the  dukes  of  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Kent, 
were  married;  the  last-named  to  the  sister  of 
the  widowed  Prince  Leopold;  and  from  this 
union  sprang  the  future  Queen  Victoria. 

In  1818,  provision  was  made  by  Parliament 
for  a  systematic  extension  of  church  accommo- 
dation. To  stimulate  local  liberality,  Parliament 
offered  contributions  from  the  public  revenue  in 
aid  of  the  building  and  endowment  of  additional 
churches.  The  sum  of  one  million  was  voted 
in  1818,  and  a  further  sum  of  half  a  millfon 
in  1824.  Exchequer  Bill  LoanB  to  about  the 
same  amount  were  also  made.  Further  en- 
couragement was  given  by  the  remission  of 
duties  upon  building  materials;  and  in  1837. 
these  had  amounted  to  £170,000,  and  to  a 
similar  amount  in  the  eight  following  years. 
Within  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
churches  were  built,  at  the  total  cost  of  niue 
millions  and  eighty-seven  thousand  pounds;  of 
which  sum  nearly  five-sixths  were  from  private 
benefactions.  In  1818,  also,  Mr.  Brougham 
obtained  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  committee 
of  inquiry  respecting  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes;  and  this  was  the  germ  of  that  great 
scheme  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
which  has  yet  to  witness  a  full  development. 

The  suspension  of  cash  payments  for  notes  by 
the  Bank  continued  from  the  year  1797,  until 
May,  1823,  but  the  Session  of  1819,  was  largely 
occupied  with  discussions  upon  the  subject. 
In  connexion  with  this,  Mr.  Peel  had  the  manli- 
ness frankly  to  avow  a  great  change  in  his 
views  on  the  currency,  since  his  vote,  in  1811, 
on  Mr.  Horner's  resolutions:  one  of  the  three 
great  changes  of  opinion  to  which  he  was  forced 
during  his  career,  and  which  he  had  the  honesty 
and  nobility  to  acknowledge.  After  several 
reports  from  a  secret  committee  of  the  Com- 
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mons,  a  Bill  was  finally  passed,  repealing  pre-   a  ball,  there  at  a  public  dinner,  there  at 


vions  restrictive  Acts;  annnlling  notes  for  less 
than  fire  pounds;  authorizing  cash  payments 
during  the  current  year  at  the  price  of  £4,  la. 
per  ounce  of  gold,  of  £8.  19*.  Cvl.  in  1820, 
and  of  £3.  17.  10|  in  1821;  providing  that 
from  May,  182JJ,  notes  should  be  paid  on  demand 
in  legal  coins;  removing  the  prohibitions  from 
the  melting  or  exportation  of  coin  or  plate; 
and  requiring  the  Hank  of  England  to  publish 
quarterly  accounts. 

On  January  21,  182o,  the  duke  of  Kent 
died,  only  eight  months  after  the  birth  of  his 
only  daughter;  and  on  the  29th,  the  poor, 
blind,  and  demented  king  passed  away  at 
Windsor  Castle,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of 
his  age.  Justice  re- 
quired such  statements 
as  are  given  in  a  for- 
mer chapter  (See  page 
552),  bnt  pity  forbids 
any  further  reference 
to  this  painful  subject. 


By   the    death  of 
George  III.,  the  prince- 
regent  became  in  name 
what  he  had  been  really 
for    ten    yeare. — the 
sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try.   Time  and  space 
need    not   be  wasted 
upon  him,  even  if  the 
plan  of  the  presentwork 
embraced  the 
pf-rsonal  his- 
tory of  Eng- 
land's nomi- 
nal rulers.  A 
selfish  to- 
luptuary,  and 
debauchee; 
faithless,  bias 
phemoustand 
a  drunkard; 
fickle,  heart- 
less ,   and  a 
liar ;     a  bi- 
gamist and  a 

gambler;  the  inventor  of  shoe-buckles  and  the  pa-   Queen  Caroline 
Iron  of  tailors,  cooks,  barbers,  and  opera-dancers, 
— snch  was  George  the  Fourth:  a  mere  stuffed 


and  so  forth,  you  find  you  have  nothing; — 
nothing  but  a  coat  and  a  wig  and  a  mask 
smiling  below  it;  nothing  but  a  great  sim- 
ulacrum.... I  look  through  all  his  life,  and 
recognize  but  a  bow  and  a  grin.  I  try  and 
take  him  to  pieces,  and  find  Blockings,  padding, 
stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar,  a  star 
and  a  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket-handkerchief  pro- 
digiously scented,  one  of  Truefitt's  best  nutty 
brown  wigB  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of  teeth  and 
a  huge  black  stock,  underwaistcoats,  more  under- 
waistcoats,  and  then, — nothing."  Such  was  the 
man:  and  nothing  more  need  be  said,  except 
that  there  is  no  keener  satire  on  the  proud 

English  society  of  that 
day  than  that  they 
professed  to  admire 
George  IV.,  and  de- 
signated him  "the  first 
gentleman  in  Europe." 
The  fickle  mob,  inoro- 
,  who  had  de-. 
nou need  his  excesses 
and  wastefulness  as  a 
prince,  condoned  all  by 
their  brazen -throated 
loyalty  when  he  became 
king  (simply  because 
of  the  title);  bnt,  then, 
it  must  be  added,  they 
came  to  regard  him 
with  the  contempt  of 
indifference  long  before 
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dummy.    Mr.  Thackeray's  satire  is  not  more  |  recognition  at  foreign   courts;    and  her 


trenchant  than  true: — "After  reading  of  him 
in  scores  of  volnmes,  hunting  him  through  old 
ningazines  and  newspapers,  having  him  here  at 


of  his  ten 
years'  reign. 

Ono  of  its 
earliest  inci- 
dents was  con- 
nected with 
the  legal  wife 
of  the  new 
king.  The 
depths  of  this 
nauseous  con- 
troversy need 
not  again  bo 
stirred.  The 
briefest  view 
will  suffice, 
already  been  irritated  by 
two  great  insults.  Our  ambassadors,  acting  upon 
instructions  from    home,    had    prevented  her 

name 


had 


had  been  omitted,  by  command  of  the  king, 
from  the  Liturgy.  The  legality  of  this  latter 
act  was  much  doubted,   nnt]  jt  was  at  least  au 
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unwise  cxarcise  of  the  prerogative.  Such  insults, 
naturally,  provoked  the  queen  to  insist  upon 
her  proper  recognition,  and  aroused  popular 
sympathy  in  her  cause,  which  encouraged  her 
to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  ministers  vainly 
attempted  a  compromise.  They  endeavonred 
to  prevent  her  return  to  England,  by  a  proposal 
that  she  should  receive  an  annuity  of  £50,000, 
on  renouncing  her  title  and  continuing  to  reside 
abroad;  and  threatening  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment if  she  refused  these  conditions.  She  did 
so,  and  hastened  to  England  to  demand  a 
restitution  of  her  rights.  Spies  had  been  on 
her  track  during  her  residence  in  Italy  since 
1814,  and  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  her 
libertine  husband  that  the  cabinet  introduced 
in  the  Lords  a  Bill  to  dissolve  the  marriage  on 
the  alleged  ground  of  adultery.  The  scandalous 
investigation  proceeded  day  by  day  for  three 
weeks;  the  defence  of  the  queen  being  con- 
ducted with  consummate  skill  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Dcnman,  and  Dr.  LuBhington.  The  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  only  nine 
votes,  and  the  ministers  abandoned  it;  and 
immediately  afterwards  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. Thus  ended,  in  defeat  and  disgrace  to 
the  king  (whose  own  profligacy  was  notorious), 
a  procedure  which  had  iuspired  all  right-minded 
people  with  disgust  and  shame.  Was  the 
queen  guilty  ?  Doubtless,  of  great  indiscretion: 
but  on  the  grave  charge  the  verdict  must  be 
held  to  be  "Not  proven;"  and  even  if  it  were, 
her  husband  must  be  regarded  as  infinitely 
more  guilty,  on  account  of  his  desertion  and 
cruelty  and  on  account  of  the  meanness  and 
wickedness  which  drove  away  the  woman  whom 
he  had  sworn  to  love  and  to  protect,  and  whom 
he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  deliberate  design 
to  impel  into  a  course  which  it  was  hoped  would 
furnish  legal  proof  of  criminality.  The  queen 
resolvt;d  to  assert  her  right  to  be  crowned  with 
her  husband,  and  this  having  been  rejected, 
she  presented  herself  at  Westminster  Abbey 
on  July  1U,  1821,  but  was  refused  admission; 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the  unhappy  and 
injured  woman  was  no  more. 

The  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  of  1820,  was  a 
wicked  and  mad  design  to  assassinate  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  to  seize  the  Bank  and 
the  Tower,  and  to  establish  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment; but  it  was  revealed  by  one  of  the 
members,  who  was  also  a  government  spy,  and 
the  leaders  were  executed  for  high  treason. 

On  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry, 
in  August,  1822,  Mr.  Canning  again  assumed 
the  office  of   secretary  of    state    for  foreign 
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affairs,  and  took  for  the  remainder  of  his  short 
and  lamented  life  the  high  position  in  the- 
national  councils  for  which  his  pre-eminent 
talents  qualified  him.  He  infused  into  the 
cabinet  a  more  liberal  spirit,  asserted  the  in- 
dependence of  British  politics  against  those 
busy  diplomatists  who  would  have  entangled 
the  nation  with  the  Holy  Alliance;  and  gave 
a  fresh  impetus  to  commerce  by  a  relaxation 
of  the  prohibitory  system;  thus  paving  the  way 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  When  the  earl 
of  Liverpool  resigned,  in  1827,  Canning  was 
instructed  to  form  an  administration,  but  his 
health  gave  way  under  the  responsibilities  of 
his  office,  and  he  died  on  August  the  eighth  in 
the  same  year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Before 
this,  the  duke  of  York  had  also  died,  and  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief,  which  he  had  bold 
for  many  years,  was  conferred  upon  the  duke 
of  Wellington;  and  the  office  of  lord  high- 
admiral  was  revived  for  a  short  time  in  favour 
of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  now  the  hcir-pre. 
sumptive  to  the  crown. 

The  Burmese  war,  which  had  broken  out  in 
1823,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1826;  ending, 
as  was  usual  in  these  Oriental  conflicts,  in  an 
accession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Lord  Uodeiieh  succeeded  Mr.  Canning  in  the 
premiership,  but  his  administration  lasted  less 
than  six  months.  While  it  existed,  the  Battle 
of  Navarino  was  fought,  on  October  20,  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  effect  to  a  part  of  Mr.  Canning's 
policy,  by  which  England,  France,  anil  Russia 
had  united  to  protect  Greece  against  the  en- 
croachments and  threats  of  Turkey,  and  Egypt. 
The  combined  fleet  of  the  latter  powers  was 
attacked  in  the  Bay  of  Navarino  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Allies,  and  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting, 
during  which  severe  losses  were  inflicted  on 
both  sides,  Ibrahim  Facha  capitulated,  and 
Greece  was  virtually  dissevered  from  the  Ottoman 
empire.  Subsequent  events,  however,  have  not 
shown  that  the  Greeks  have  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  self-government. 

The  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  was  assigned 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  with  his  habit 
of  military  obedience,  undertook  a  task  for 
which  only  most  unreasoning  admirers  can 
allege  that  he  possessed  any  qualifications. 
Tories,  like  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  resigned  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  who  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
now  returned  to  office.  The  Wellington  min- 
isters were  also  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  was  proposed 
in  the  Commons  on  February  26,  1828,  by  | 
Lord  John  Russell;  but  when  the  Rill  passed 
by  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three,  the  duke  adopted  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  also  passed,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  and  dismal  prog- 
nostications of  the  ex-chancellor,  Lord  Eldon. 
One  amendment,  however,  was  foisted  in  by 
the  peers,  providing  tnat  in  future  entrants 
into  office  should  subscribe  the  oaths  "on  the 
faith  of  a  true  Christian;"  which  was  doomed 
to  create  not  a  litle  difficulty  in  subsequent 
years  by  presenting  an  insurmountable  barrier 
to  the  entrance  of  Jews  into  Parliament. 

Thus  justice  was  at  length  done  to  the  Dis- 
senters, after  a  political  ostracism  of  one  hun. 
dred  and  sixty  years.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  Dissenters  had  themselves  to 
thank  in  no  small  measure  for  the  long  delay. 
Had  they  been  true  to  themselves  as  English- 
men the  right  would  have  been  extorted  long 
before;  but  the  Dissenters  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  have  not  left  an  im- 
pression of  lofty  manliness  and  patriotism. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  question, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  had  deprecated  its  being 
regarded  ns  indicative  of  approaching  Catholic 
relief,  which  he  avowed  an  intention  to  oppose. 
This  question  had  repeatedly  arisen  during  late 
years,  and  Mr.  Canning  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  prepare  a  scheme  for  its  final  settlement. 
Further  delay  was  impossible,   not  even  the 


premier,  with  his  martinet  notions,  could  stem 
the  tide  of  events.  Ireland  was  profoundly 
agitated,  and  men  like  Daniel  O'Conncll  and 
Mr.  Shoil  were  using  their  marvellous  powers 
of  speech  and  of  pen  to  secure  the  desired 
object.  In  the  midst  of  this,  great  astonish- 
ment prevailed  at  a.  clause  in  the  king's  speech 
on  opening  Parliament  in  February,  1829,  re- 
commending a  "  review  of  the  laws  which  impose 
civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects."  The  duke  had  judged  it  prudent  to 
yield;  and  Mr.  Peel,  as  home  secretary  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  one  of  his 
ablest  speeches,  introduced  a  Bill  which  was 
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read  a  third  time  on  March  30,  by  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty-two. 
This  cost  Mr.  Peel  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which  he  voluntarily  resigned  as  a 
matter  of  honour,  on  the  ground  that  his  views 
had  changed  since  he  was  returned;  but  he 
offered  himself  for  re-election.  The  Tory  and 
High  Church  constituency,  however,  rejected 
him  in  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis;  and 
Mr.  Peel  had  to  be  returned  as  member  for 
Westbury. 

The  Bill  was  urged  through  the  Upper  House 
by  the  tenth  of  April,  though  it  did  not  pass 
without  great  resistance  and  strong  protests 
from  the  minority,  who  numbered  one  hundred 
and  nine  against  two  hundred  and  thirteen. 
The  Bill,  as  finally  passed,  abolished  all  legal 
disabilities  in  the  way  of  Roman  Catholics 
entering  Parliament  or  accepting  auy  posts  in 
the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  viceroyship 
of  Ireland  and  the  office  of  lord  chancellor. 
It  was  also  provided  that  no  Catholic  could 
fill  or  appoint  to  any  post  in  the  Universities 
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or  in  any  Protestant  foundation;  or  dispense 
church  patronage;  or  use  a  corporate  office  for 
his  own  religious  purposes. 

Early  in  his  reign,  the  king  was  supposed 
to  be  in  favour  of  a  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Roman  Catholics;  and  its  friends  were  even 
speculating  upon  his  encouragement  to  carry  it 
through  Parliament.  But,  in  1824,  be  had 
become  "violently  anti-Catholic;"  and  so  para- 
mount was  his  influence  supposed  to  be  over 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  that  the  friends 
of  the  cause  believed  it  to  be  hopeless.  Until 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  king  was  con- 
tent to*  make  known  his  opinions  in  conversation, 
and  throngh  common  reports;  but  when  Mr. 
Canning  became  first  minister,  his  majesty 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare  that  "his  senti- 
ments on  the  coronation  oath  and  on  the 
Catholic  question  were  those  his  revered  father 
and  lamented  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had 
maintained  during  their  lives,  and  which  he 
himself  had  professed  when  prince  of  Wales, 
and  which  nothing  could  shake;"  finally,  assert- 
ing that  the  recent  ministerial  arrangements 
were  "the  result  of  circumstances  to  his  majesty 
equally  unforeseen  and  unpleasant."  And  when 
political  necessity  had  driven  Mr.  Peel  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the  conviction  that 
a  measure  of  relief  could  no  longer  be  with- 
held, it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  they 
obtained  his  assent  to  its  introduction.  After 
he  had  given  it,  he  retracted,  and  again  yielded ; 
attempted  to  deny,  or  explain  it  away  to  his 
anti-Catholic  advisers;  complained  of  bis  min- 
isters, and  claimed  the  pity  of  his  friends- 
"If  I  do  give  my  assent,"  said  he,  "I'll  go  to 
the  baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover: 
I'll  return  no  more  to  England...  let  them  get 
a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence."  Having  assented 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  he  had  de- 
liberately authorized  his  ministers  to  carry,  he 
gratified  his  animosity  against  those  who  had 
supported  it  by  marked  incivility  at  his  lcve*e; 
while  be  loaded  with  attentions  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  by  opposition  to  the 
government. 

The  concession  came  too  late.  Accompanied 
by  one  measure  of  repression,  and  by  another  of 
disfranchisement,  it  was  wrung  by  violence 
from  reluctant  and  unfriendly  rulers.  Had  the 
counsels  of  wiser  statesmen  prevailed,  their  poli- 
tical foresight  would  have  averted  the  dangers 
before  which  the  government,  at  length,  had 
quailed.  By  rendering  timely  justice,  in  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  they  would 
have  spared  their  country  the  bitterness,  the  evil 
passioiiR,  and  the  turbulence  of  this  protracted 


struggle.  Rut  thirty  years  of  hope  deferred, 
of  rights  withheld,  of  discontents  and  agitation, 
had  exasperated  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  against  the  English  government.  They 
had  overcome  their  rulers;  and,  owing  them  no 
gratitude,  were  ripe  for  new  disorders. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  which 
had  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Rurdett,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Home, 
and  others,  will  be  more  fittingly  treated  of 
in  connexion  with  its  final  adjustment  in  1832. 
Nothing  more  need  be  recorded  of  the  events 
of  George  the  Fourth's  reign,  or  of  the  king 
himself,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  on 
June  2G,  1830,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  un- 
lamcnted  by  any  one.  Beside  those  whose  deaths 
have  been  chronicled,  Erskine,  St.  Vincent, 
David  Ricardo  the  political  economist,  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  and  Ticrney  had  also  passed 
away.  Other  names,  not  of  less  note  and  value, 
will  have  to  be  referred  to  in  treating  of  social 
affairs. 
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The  application  of  steam  power  to  the  great 
productive  industries  has  been  already  noticed; 
but  this  was  not  the  only  application  of  the 
wonderful  force.  Widely  distant  places  were 
to  be  brought  into  rapid  communication  by  in- 
creased facilities  for  locomotion  and  traffic,  and 
the  necessity  developed  the  means.  The  exi- 
gencies of  the  coal  and  mineral  districts  had 
given  rise  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  a  rude  kind  of  tramway,  for  the 
easier  transit  of  the  waggons  from  the  pit  to 
the  shipping  place;  and  various  improvements 
in  its  construction  were  subsequently  introduced. 
This  was  the  germ  of  the  modern  railroad. 
In  1801,  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Company 
obtained  an  Act  for  the  construction  of  a  line 
for  general  merchandize  from  Wandsworth  to 
Croydon,  and  this  was  opeued  in  1805.  Similai 
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ActR  wore  obtained  during  the  ensuing  twenty 
years  for  other  district*,  to  an  aggregate  of 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles. 
Numerous  mechanical  difficulties  had  to  be 
laboriously  and  ingeniously  overcome,  and  by 
the  crowning  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrought  iron,  the  railways  were  brought  to 
that  point  at  which  some  substitute  for  horse, 
traction  was  imperatively  need.  Watt  had  long 
since  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  a  loco- 
motive steam-carriage,  and  had  described  bis 
theory  in  one  of  his  patents,  but  he  never  car- 
ried it  out,  owing  to  his  close  attention  to 


be  metamorphosed  into  one  of  exquisite  sym- 
metry and  beauty." 

George  Stephenson,  then  working  as  an 
engine-wright  at  the  Killingworth  collieries, 
near  Newcastle,  directed  his  attention,  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  century,  to  the  means  of 
overcoming  the  great  practical  difficulties  iu  the 
way  of  applying  steam  traction  to  the  existing 
tramways.  A  hard-handed  workman,  debarred 
from  early  educational  advantages,  yet  observant, 
reflective,  patient,  and  ingenious,  Stepbeusou'e 
early  life  was  a  contest  botwecn  poverty  and 
determined  purpose,  industry,  and  sagacity.  He 
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prior  matters.  Other  mechanicians  also  revolved 
the  matter  and  made  varions  experiments,  until, 
in  1802,  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivian  patented 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  original  of  all 
high-proBsnre  steam  engines.  Their  locomotive, 
running  on  a  tramway  near  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  five  mileH  an  hour,  and 
drew  as  many  carriages  as  contained  ten  tons 
of  iron,  for  a  distance  of  nine  miles  without 
requiring  fresh  water.  All  the  early  specimens 
are  clumsy  and  nuBightly,  yet  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  issued  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  was  a  true  prophet  in 
nnticlpatiug  that  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
"tlu-  dark,  unsightly,  tdiupeless  machine 


set  himself,  about  the  year  1813,  to  devise  an  effi- 
cient and  economical  working  locomotive  engine, 
and  after  overcoming  serious  difficulties  Imb 
first  design  was  carried  out  on  duly  2.r»,  181-4, 
in  a  rough  and  imperfect  form,  yet  not  so  as 
to  discourage  the  inventor,  who,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  applied  the  steam  blast,  by  which 
the  power  of  the  machine  was  at  once  doubled. 
Hy  allowing  the  spent  steam  to  escape  through 
the  chimney,  combustion  was  stimulated  and 
the  capacity  of  the  boiler  to  generate  Btcam 
was  greatly  increased.  This  simple  but  ingenious 
expedient  opened  up  hitherto  unsuspected  pos- 
sibilities for  the  locomotive  engiue,  and  Stephen- 
son  devoted  all  his  skill  and  energy  to  perfect 
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the  machine,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  doing   come  of  £20,000  per  annum  was  expected  from 


for  it  what  had  been  done  for  the  stationary 
engine  by  Watt.  Although  many  improTements 
in  detail  were  subsequently  introduced  by  George 
Stephenson  and  by  his  equally  distinguished 
son,  Robert,  this  first  engine  contained  the 
germ  of  all  that  has  since  been  effected.  And 
the  greater  honour  is  due  to  its  inveutor,  be- 
cause at  first  success  was  problematical,  and 
many  ridiculed  the  notion  of  a  machine  super- 
seding horse  power,  while  some  of  his  early 
patrons  soon  became  discouraged  and  withdrew 
their  support.  Yet  he  never  lost  faith  or  hope, 
but  confidently  asserted  that  all  other  tractive 
power  would  be  set  aside.  Now  that  all  has 
been  successfully  accomplished,  and  that  railway 
travelling  has  come  to  be  an  essential  of  life, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  what  Stephenson  bad 
to  accomplish  ere  the  active  opposition  of  not 
a  few  and  the  vis  inertia  of  many  more  could 
be  overcome. 

The  first  railway  to  which  locomotive  power 
was  applied  was  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Line,  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1821, 
after  great  difficulties  and  repeated  failures. 
This  was  also  the  first  line  on  which  passengers 
were  carried,  but  this  was  judged  to  be  quite 
subsidiary,  and  for  several  years  railways  were 
almost  exclusively  regarded  as  valuable  only 
for  the  transit  of  goods  and  minerals.  After 
various  futile  efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  san- 
guine men,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line 
was  projected  in  1824,  and  Stephenson  was 
employed  to  survey  the  route.  After  much 
unworthy  opposition,  a  Bill  was  obtained,  and 
the  line  was  opened  on  September  15,  1830. 
The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Stephenson 
carried  the  line  over  Chat  Moss;  his  successful 
competition  with  the  "Rocket;"  his  patient  and 
devoted  efforts  to  improve  the  locomotive;  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system,  at  first  so 
gradual,  and  afterwards  so  rapid  and  sudden; 
the  part  which  Stepheuson  and  his  illustrious 
son  took  in  the  construction  of  the  great  rail- 
ways, and  many  other  points  in  a  career  which 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale,  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally known  through  the  pages  of  Mr.  Smiles. 

It  is  singular,  that  of  all  the  railways  con- 
structed and  contemplated  up  to  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Line,  not  one 
was  undertaken  sin) ply  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  In  the  prospectus  issued 
by  the  projectors  of  that  work,  it  was  held  out 
as  probable  that  one-half  of  the  number  of 
persons  then  travelling  by  coaches  between  the 
two  towns  might  avail  themselves  of  the  railway, 
in  consideration  of  tbc  lower  rate;  and  an  iu- 


that  source;  but  the  chief  inducement  held  out 
was  the  conveyance  of  raw  cotton,  manufactured 
goods,  coals,  and  cattle.  The  great  and  im- 
mediate success  attending  this  splendid  work 
being  in  a  principal  degTec  attributable  to  the 
passengers  conveyed,  the  chief  inducement  to 
embark  in  similar  undertakings  was  the  number 
of  travellers,  and  not  the  amount  of  goods  to 
be  conveyed.  Thus  the  modern  railway  system 
was  inaugurated:  to  become  one  of  tho  means 
of  effecting  a  social  revolution. 

Tho  laissez  /aire  principle  is  pursued  in  this 
country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  government 
undertakes  nothing  and  interferes  with  nothing 
which.can  be  accomplished  by  individual  enter- 
prise, or  by  associated    private  means.  This 
has  been  pregnant  with  great  public  loss  and 
inconvenience  in  carrying  out  the  railway  system. 
Perhaps  there  never  was  an  occasion  in  which 
government  could  with   equal  propriety  have 
interfered  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and 
to  prevent  public  injury  arising  from  the  false 
steps  60  likely  to  bo  made  in  bringing  about 
such  a  charge.    Without  taking  into  its  own 
hands  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  govern- 
ment might,  with  propriety  and  advantage,  have 
instituted  preliminary   inquiries   by  competent 
and  uninterested  professional  men,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the   comparative  advantages  and 
facilities  offered  by  different  projects.    If  the 
legislature  had  laid  down  a  rule  that  no  project 
could  be  sanctioned  which  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  reports  of  the  government  engineers, 
the  saving  of  money  would  have  been  immense. 
Expensive  contests   between   rival  companies 
would  have   been  wholly  avoided;  and  much 
personal    opposition   to   works  of  great  and 
acknowledged  utility   would  never  have  been 
attempted.    These  Parliamentary  contests  were, 
in  truth,  contests  between  private  individuals, 
and  the  victory  often  remained  with  the  one 
who  could  interest  the  greatest  number  of  legis- 
lators; whereas,  if  the  lines  had  been  selected 
as  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  and  sanctioned 
by  men  of  professional  skill  and  character,  the 
legislature  conld  never  have  listened  to  the 
pretensions  of  parties  who,  through  the  use  of 
family  or  personal  influence,  in  too  many  cases 
set  up  a  show  of  opposition  in  order  to  extort 
exorbitant  amounts  under  the  name  of  compensa- 
tion.   The  published  reports  of  some  of  tho 
companies  show  the  enormous  sums  which  have 
been  spent  in  these  contests;  which  sums,  how- 
ever, form  only  a  part  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred in  overcoming  opposition;  and  all  this, 
as  it  enhanced  the  cost  of  the  undertaking,  had 
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to  be  taken  back  from  the  public  in  the  form 
of  excessive  fares  and  tolls.  The  following  arc 
the  particulars  of  the  Parliamentary  expenses 
incurred  in  obtaining  Acts  of  Incorporation  for 


the  various  undertakings: 

£ 

Birmingham  and  Gloucester   22,G18 

Bristol  and  Gloucester   25,589 

Bristol  and  Exeter   18,592 

Eastern  Counties   39,171 

Great  Western      89,197 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock...  23,481 

London  and  Birmingham   72,86d 

London  and  South-Western   U,4fi7 

Manchester  and  Leeds   49,1C6 

Northern  and  Eastern   74^100 

Sonth-Eastorn   82,292 


In  some  cases,  these  sums  include  the  ex- 
penses of  surveying,  and  other  disbursements, 
which  necessarily  precede  the  obtaining  of  the 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  only  the 
costs  defrayed  by  the  proprietors  of  the  railway, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
opponents. 

Another  gigantic  evil  ensued  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  let-alone  maxim.  {Speculators  were 
left  to  carry  lines  anywhere  or  anyhow,  provided 
only  that  they  had  sufficient  influence  or  means 
to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction.  The  result 
has  been  in  many  cases  a  ruinous  competition, 
to  the  utter  disregard  of  economy  and  foresight; 
and  in  other  cases,  enormous  sums  of  money 
have  been  absorbed  in  making  circnitous  lines 
which  have  since  been  snpereedod.  A  collateral 
evil  was  that  dishonest  and  scheming  speculators 
were  able  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  nation  at  large,  by  means  of  projects  that 
were  never  intended  to  exist  other  than  on 
paper;  and  at  length  a  mania,  followed  by  an 
inevitable  panic,  engulpbed  thousands  in  ruin 
and  misery,  to  the  paralysing  of  legitimate  trade 
and  of  honest  industry. 

The  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
year  1867,  showed  that  in  the  United  Kingdom 
there  were  fourteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
forty-seven  miles  of  railway  open,  representing 
a  capital  of  five  hundred  and  two  millions;  and 
that  during  the  year,  287,807,904  passengers 
were  conveyed,  whose  united  fares  amounted  to 
nearly  forty  millions. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed 
also  the  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of 
canal  navigation:  the  names  of  Patrick  Miller, 
of  James  Taylor,  and  especially  of  William 
Symington,  being  connected  with  the  prolonged 
and  patient  experiments  by  which  the  difficulties 


of  the  case  were  sought  to  be  overcome.  Robert 
Fulton,  of  New  York,  borrowed  some  of  their 
ideas,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  engine  constructed 
by  Boidton  and  Watt  he  launched  a  steam 
vessel  in  1807,  which  performed  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  In  1812,  Henry  Bell,  the 
ingenious  author  of  many  projects,  started  a 
steamboat  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh, 
and  after  this  the  structure  and  speed  of  these 
vessels  rapidly  improved,  and  they  were  at  length 
adapted  to  tho  requirements  of  deep-sea  naviga- 
'  tion,  mainly  owing  to  the  ingenuity  and  enter- 
prise of  David  Napier,  of  Glasgow. 

With  the  improved  road  communication  which 
hail  been  begun  by  Telford  and  Macadam,  there 
had  also  been  an  improved  system  of  construct- 
ing bridges  and  viaducts.    Some  of  these  were 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  of  strength  never 
before  attempted,  and  they  promise  to  enilnre 
for  many  generations  as  monuments  of  skill 
and  perseverance.    In  the  metropolis,  Vauxhall, 
Waterloo,  and  Southwark  Bridges  were  con- 
structed from  the  plans  of  the  elder  Rennie,  who 
also  designed  the  new  London  Bridge,  which 
was  carried  out  by  his  sons.    The  first  stone 
was  laid  on  June  15,  1825,  and  the  bridge  was 
opened  by  William  IV.  on  August  1,  1831. 
The  total  cost  of  the  bridge  and  the  approaches 
was  two  millions.     The  wonderful  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits  was  the  work 
of  Telford,  and  was  completed  in  1825,  at  great 
cost  and  under  immense  difficulties:    the  pre- 
cursor of  more  formidable  engineering  works. 
Among  these  were  the  Thames  Tunnel,  pro- 
jected by  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  commenced  in  1825, 
and  at  length  successfully  completed   in  1843; 
the  East  and  West  India,  the  London,  and  the 
St.  Katherinc's  Docks,  of  which  the  first  three 
were  tho  work  of  Rennie,  and  the  last,  of  Tel- 
ford.   Rennie's  genius  was  alse  employed  in  the 
construction  of  docks  at  Grimsby,  Hull,  Greenock, 
Leitb,  Liverpool,  Shecrness,  Pembroke,  and  else- 
where; of  the  harbours  of  Holyhead,  Kingstown, 
Margate,    and    Ramsgate;    of   the    Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Friths  of 
Forth  and  Tay;  of  the  famous  Breakwater  at 
Plymouth;  in  the  cutting  of  the  Crinan  Canal- 
in  the  drainage  of  the  Fen  district;    and  in 
numerous  other  public  works   of  vast  utility 
The  great  designer  of  these  varied   and  mar- 
vellous works  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  whom  England  has  ever  produced.  Un- 
dismayed   by    what   threatened    to    be  insur- 
mountable natural  obstacles;  prompt  to  devise 
fresh  methods  for  overcoming  sudden  emergen 
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cicB,  far-reaching  in  his  sagacious  plans  and 
suggestions;  thoroughly  versed  in  the  practical 
details  of  his  profession;  shrewd,  genial,  upright, 
painstaking,  methodical,  and  incessantly  labori- 
ous, this  groat  engineer  died  in  October  1821, 
at  the  age  of  threescore,  worn  out  with  his 
passion  for  work. 

The  application  of  gas  made  from  coal  to 
illuminating  purposes  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  successfully  tried  by  Mr.  William  Murdoch, 


THE  HBN'AL  8DSFEN810N  BRIDOK. 

a  Cornish  engineer,  about  the  year  1792.  Ten 
years  later,  on  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  at  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  he  illuminated  with  gas  a 
portion  of  tho  Boho  works  of  Boultou  and 
Watt;  and  two  years  later,  the  method  was 
adapted  to  the  lighting  of  some  extensive  cotton- 
mills  at  Manchester.  Various  fruitless  attempts 
were  made  to  apply  it  to  street-lighting  in  tbc 
metropolis,  which  failed,  owing  to  technical 
difficulties;  but,  in  1813,  the  first  chartered 
gas-company  was  formed,  and  gradually  the 
method  was  extended  and  improved,  so  that, 
in  1822,  the  capital  vested  in  the  metropolitan 
gaB-works  alone  was  more  than  a  million. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  national  industry, 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  wealth  among 
the  great  manufacturers  and  merchants,  was 
inevitably  attended  with  some  dangers  and  evils. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  wages  of  the  artisan 
class  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  and  the  sudden  development  of 
mechanical  appliances,  although  certain  in  the 
issue  to  be  productive  of  universal  benefit,  en- 
tailed at  first  considerable  sufferings,  which 
provoked   those    who    had    to  endure  it  into 


machine-breaking  and  rick-burning.  The  ignor- 
ance to  which  the  lower  ordere  had  been  aban- 
doned, produced  its  sure  harvest  of  mischiel 
and  of  crime.  They  were  not,  however,  wholly 
left  to  pursue  their  blind  way.  Various  phi- 
lanthropists were  devoting  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes to  tho  work  of  social  amelioration,  among 
whom  were  William  Allen;  Robert  Owen; 
Elizabeth  Fry;  Dr.  Ellis,  who  initiated  the 
modern  system  of  treating  the  insane  by  kind- 
ness and  gentleness,  Gall,  who  invented  a 
method  for  teaching  tho  blind 
to  read;  and  Dr.  Watson,  who 
devoted  forty-five  years'  labour 
to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Dr.  Dirckbeck  founded 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institute, 
in  1823,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  within  a  few 
years  hundreds  of  such  insti- 
tutions had  been  established 
throughout  the  country,  in  the 
hope  of  extending  adult  educa- 
tion and  of  fostering  a  love  for 
science  and  literature.  In  1825, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Dr.  Lushington, 
William  Allen,  and  others  formed 
the  u  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  with  which 
originated  the  "Pcuny  Maga- 
zine;" the  pioneer  of  cheap 
and  sound  literature.  In  the 
same  year  the  undertaking  was  commenced 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the  London 
University,  although  the  firBt  charter  was 
not  obtained  until  1836.  The  design  was 
to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  were  excluded 
from  the  national  Universities  by  reason  of 
theological  tests;  some  of  which  have,  hap- 
pily, since  been  repealed.  Pestalozzi,  the  direc- 
tor of  a  Swiss  Orphan  Institution ,  must  be 
named  as  one  of  the  earliest  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  modern  education.  His  leading  maxim 
was  that  nothing  should  be  treated  of  in  the 
instruction  of  children  except  in  the  concrete. 
Objects  themselves,  not  lessons  about  objects, 
were  -used  in  the  development  of  the  observing 
and  reasoning  powers.  His  special  attention 
was  directed  to  the  training  of  children,  as 
distinct  from  mere  instruction,  and  he  adopted 
a  graduated  method,  carefully  attending  to  the 
nature  and  susceptibilities  of  childhood.  Pcsta> 
lozzi's  benevolent  efforts  involved  him  in  repeated 
financial  loBses,  aud  although  his  method  hat 
since  been  extended  and  improved,  be  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  having  been  the  first 
to  expose  the  futility  of  the  ancient  system  of 
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teaching,  by  which  a  crude  mass  of  facts  was 
forced  into  tho  mind,  instead  of  its  faculties  I 
being  drawn  forth  and  strengthened  by  exercise 
under  wise  direction.  Dr.  Dell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster  laboured  strenuously  fur  the  same 
purpose;  their  method  being  distinguished  by 
the  employment  of  the  elder  pupils  as  monitors, 
or  assistant  teachers.  The  adherents  of  the 
Lanciistcriau  system  founded  the  present  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  in  1805;  but  as 
the  catholicity  of  this  agency  did  not  suit  the 
exclusiveness  of  many  Episcopalians,  they  esta- 
blished the  National  Society,  in  1811;  ami  thus 
Commenced  the  Contemptible  denominational  war 
in  the  work  of  education  which  has  produced 
untold  mischief,  and  which  has  yet  to  bo  sternly 
put  an  end  to  when  patriotism  is  more  valued 
than  party,  and  when  pure  and  undefllcd  religion 
is  more  valued  than  dogmatic  creeds. 

This  period  is  also  distinguished  by  the  number 
of  e Hurts  made  by  zealous  men  of  all  religious 
parties  to  disseminate  Christian  knowledge  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  means  of  various  organi- 
zations for  the  issue  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
and  for  tho  circulation  of  a  popular  religious 
literature,  and  for  the  equipment  and  stistcntatioii 
of  missionary  agents  in  heathen  lands.  The 
Society  of  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had 
been  instituted  in  1698,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  tiospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
in  1701;  and  both  of  these  participated  in  the 
revived  spirit  of  zeal  and  liberality  which  was 
evoked.  Among  missionary  societies  founded 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the 
Baptist,  the  Methodist,  the  London,  the  Church, 
and  the  Scottish. 

A  census  of  tho  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  first  taken  officially  in  1801,  and 
the  numbers  amounted  to  10,500,956.  It  was 
provided  that  a  similar  census  should  be  taken 
decennially;  and  in  1811,  the  population  was 
11,970,120;  in  1821,  14,091,757;  and  in  1831, 
16,261,183. 

The  influence  of  that  outburst  of  Oerman 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  which  arc  associated  the  names 
of  Klopstock,  (iocthe,  Schiller,  Richtcr,  Kant, 
and  Schlcgel,  made  itself  powerfully  felt  in 
England,  especially  through  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  whose  poetry,  however,  will  probably 
outlive  his  prose.  He  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
on  October  21,  1772,  and  was  educated  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  where  Charles  Lamb  was 
contemporary  with  him.  An  omnivorons  reader; 
full  of  book  knowledge  of  all  kinds;  a  keeu 
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metaphysician;  a  copious  talker;  and  the  author 
of  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language, 
Coleridge  nevertheless  made  no  adequate  con- 
tributions to  literature,  and  his  vast  powers 
were  to  a  large  extent  suffered  to  run  to  waste  t 
whereas  he  might  undoubtedly  have  become  one 
of  tho  greatest  poets  of  his  day. 

Foremost  among  these  stands  William  Words- 
worth (1770 — 1850);  the  poet  of  common  life. 


WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 


although  he  failed  at  first  to  gain  much  appre- 
ciation, excepting  among  a  small  and  select 
circle  of  passionate  admirers,  including  Leigh 
Hunt,  De  Quincey,  aud  Professor  Wilson. 
Jeffrey,  and  other  writers  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Hcvicw,"  derided  him;  ami  the  phrase  of  the 
"  Lttko  School,"  as  applied  to  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Sonthcy,  passed  current  as  an 
easy  name  of  scorn.  But  Wordsworth's  poetry 
has  outlived  these  attacks,  and  its  unaffected 
simplicity,  its  depth  of  philosophic  meditation, 
its  appreciation  of  beauty,  and  its  mystical  com- 
munion with  Nature,  have  exerted  upon  subsc- 
qtient  writers  a  profound  and  beneficial  influence. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (1771  —  1832),  stands  ac- 
knowledged as  the  creator  of  the  modern  his- 
torical novel;  and  if  he  wrote  far  too  much  for 
bis  ultimate  fame,  his  manly  struggle  with  the 
trying  circumstance  of  his  later  years  will  always 
be  remembered  to  his  honour.  He  captivated 
a  large  reading  audience  of  that  day,  at  first 
by  his  heroic  verse,  and  subsequently  by  his 
novels  and  romances.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vious appearance  of  the  other  great  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  him,  Scott  first  made 
poetry  thoroughly  popular  by  the  fascination  of 
his  earlier  descriptive  pieces.     His  genius  was 
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essentially  narrative,  and  when  ho  censed  to 
write  verso  and  betook  himself  to  the  production 
of  prose  fictions,  these  were  substantially  of 
the  same  character  as  his  poems. 


sib  walt Kit  icott. 

Robert  Sonthey  (177-1 — viewed  as  a 
poet,  can  at  no  time  be  said  to  have  been  popular; 
and  as  snch  he  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  Even 
his  "Curee  of  Kehama"  and  his  "Roderick," 
the  best  of  his  poetical  productions,  do  not 
breathe  the  inspiration  of  true  poetry.  The 
verse  is  flowing  and  elor|nent,  yet  it  is  devoid 
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of  life  and  lustre.  As  it  prose  writer,  he  ranks 
very  high,  lie  was  a  laborious  and  profuse 
author,  and  besides  his  well-known  lives  of 
Nelson,  of  Wesley,  and  of  Runyun,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  and 


has  left  an  extensive  correspondence.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  I'ye,  in  1813,  he  was  appointed 
poet-laureate;  but  he  wrote  too  much  and  too 
rapidly  for  permanent  fame. 

Henry  Hallam,  the  philosophic  historian  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  1777,  and  be- 
came distinguished  among  the  literary  men  of 
Eurujie  for  his  extensive  and  profound  learning, 
for  his  powers  of  generalization,  for  his  taste, 
judgment,  and  impartiality.  His  "View  of  the 
i  State  of  Enrope  during  the  Middle  Apes,"  was 
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published  in  1818;  his  "  Constitutional  History," 
in  l)S^7;  and  his  "Literature  of  Europe,"  in 
1^37 — 1830.  His  elder  son,  Arthur  Henry,  a 
youth  of  great  promise,  died  in  1833,  and  t hi- 
ts the  subject  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Mcmoriam." 
Mr.  Hallam  survived  until  18f>9. 

Lord  Byron  was  born  on  January  22,  1788. 

I  His  early  youth  revealed  tho  powers  which  he 
subsequently  put  forth,  and  also  indicated  the 
strange  mixture  of  genius  and  grossness  which 
afterwards  fully  appeared,  to  the  sorrow  and 
perplexity  of  all  who  admire  his  undoubted 
talent.  His  personal  history  is  well  known, 
from  his  own  writings;  and  the  strange  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  domestic  life  have 
recently  again  excited  controversy   in  literary 

I  circles,  owing  to  alleged  disclosures  made  by 
Lady  Byron  to  Mrs.  Beecher  8towe.  Byron 
died  on  April  19,  1824,  in  Greece,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  Italy  to  aid  in  the  national 
struggle  for  independence. 

Crabbe,  Campbell,  Moore,  Keats,  and  She/ley, 
complete  a  galaxy  of  literary  lights  that  shone 
resplendent  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  Resides  these,  there  were  a  host  of 
others,  of  varying  degrees  of  brilliancy,  such  as 
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Charles  Lamb,  Allan  Cunningham,  James  Hogg, 
Robert  BloomfieM,  James  Montgomery,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Pollok,  Lisle  Bowles,  Samuel  Rogers, 
Dr.  Croly,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs.  Hcmans,  and 
Miss  Landon,  amoug  poets;  Sharon  Turner, 
Palgrave,  Dr.  LingarJ,  Dr.  M'Crie,  James  Mill, 


and  Miss  Mitfurd,  among  historical  writers; 
Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Dr.  Reid, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  William  Godwin,  and  Brougham 
among  philosophical  writers  and  political  econ- 
omists; William  Hazlitt,  Mackintosh,  John 
Foster,  Sydney  Smith,  and  William  GifTord, 
among  essayists;  Horsley,  Chalmers,  Irring, 
and  Robert  Hall,  among  preachers;  Herschel, 
Banks,  Wollaston,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Leslie,  I 
and  Dalton,  among  men  of  science.  Of  female 
writers,  besides  those  already  enumerated,  there 
were  Miss  Kdgeworth,  Miss  Porter,  Miss  Austen, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Jane  Taylor,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss 
Burney,  and  many  more,  who  rendered  their  day 
illustrious  for  genius  and  talent.  Some  of  the 
poets,  indeed,  may  merit  no  higher  designation 
than  that  of  elegant  versifiers;  but  others  will 
lire  as  true  poets,  who  possessed  in  no  slight 
measure  the  divine  gift  of  song,  and  all  of  them 
have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  culture 
and  delight  of  following  generations. 

Art  reflected  Hb  lustre  through  many  names. 
Kcuible  and  Kean  divided  the  empire  of  the 
Btagc.  Chantrcy  and  Westmacott  embodied 
some  grand  ideas,  and  also  Borne  ignoble 
ideas,  in  sculpture.  Lawrence,  Shee,  Jackson, 
Hoffner,  Martin,  Etty,  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Mulready, 
Calcott,  Turner,  Constable,  and  many  more, 
some  of  whom  still  survive,  distinguished  them- 
selves as  painters.  The  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  was  instituted  iu  1804;  the 


British  Institution  in  the  followiug  year;  and 
the  National  Gallery,  in  1824. 

In  an  ago  of  such  literary  activity,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  department  of  criticism 
should  be  neglected.  The  old  magazines  and 
reviews  had  long  since  become  effete,  and  a 
small  group  of  men  in  Edinburgh,  young  and 
unknown  to  fame,  but  of  great  intellectual 
vigour  and  promise,  resolved  on  attempting  a 
new  literary  venture. 

The  first  number  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review" 
I  appeared  in  October,  1802.  The  early  history 
of  this  publication  is  identified  with  the  names 
of  Jeffrey,  Horner,  Sydney  Smith,  Brougham, 
and  Mackintosh.  Its  success  led  to  the  issue 
of  the  Tory  "Quarterly,"  in  1809,  as  a  rival; 
and  the  "Eclectic  Review"  appeared  as  the 
organ  of  the  advanced  Liberals,  who  were  not 
content  with  the  mere  Whig  doctrines  of  the 
"Edinburgh."  The  former  enlisted  the  pens  of 
Gifford,  Scott,  Soutbey,  and  a  host  of  eminent 
Tory  writers;  and  the  latter  became  famous  by 
the  articles  contributed  by  John  Foster,  the 
brilliant  and  finished  essayist.  "Blackwood's 
Magazine"  was  started  in  April,  1817,  as  a 
monthly  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  having  for 
its  principal  contributors  Professor  John  Wilson 
ami  Gibson  Lockhart;  and  it  Boon  outstripped 
all  similar  productions  in  its  talent  and  circula- 
tion. The  "Westminster  Review"  was  started, 
in  1825,  as  the  exponent  of  Benthamite  views 
and  principles;  and  numerous  other  periodicals 
appeared,  only  to  find  a  6peedy  death. 

The  newspaper  press  was  also  attracting  to 
i  itself  men  of  great  literary  power,  and  the  lead- 
ing journals  spared  no  expense  or  labour  in 
collecting  information  from  all  parts.  Liberty 
of  the  press  was  not,  however,  thoroughly 
understood,  either  by  the  government  or  by 
the  writers.  The  latter  were  sometimes  in- 
temperate, and  too  often  slanderous  in  their 
language;  and  the  former  frequently  interfered 
without  just  cause,  as  was  the  case  in  1811, 
when  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother  were  prose- 
cuted for  an  article  against  military  flogging 
which  was  copied  into  the  "Examiner"  from 
the  "Stamford  News."  Public  opinion  was 
becoming  too  strong  for  the  continuance  of  the 
old  repressive  measures  against  the  press,  and 
statesmen  of  all  parties  learned  to  respect  it. 
Low  and  scurrilous  journals  continued  to  pander 
to  the  depraved  tastes  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
anarchical,  but  moral  influences  were  already 
at  work  to  counteract  such  efforts,  and  the 
good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the  community 
at  large  proved  sufficient  in  the  end  to  repress 
them.    Bince  the  prosecution  of  the  "Morning 
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.Journal, "  in  1830,  by  the  Wellington  admin- 
istration, and  that  of  Cubbett,  in  the  following 
year,  the  law  has  been  rarely  appealed  to,  and 
governmental  prosecutions  for  libel  have  fallen 
into  abeyance.  Statesmen  have  learned  the 
wisdom  of  Bacon's  maxim,  that  "the  punishing 
of  wits  enhances  their  authority;  and  a  for- 
bidden writing  is  thought  to  be  a  certain  spark 
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of  truth,  that  flies  up  in  the  faces  of  them  that 
seek  to  tread  it  out "  The  stamp,  paper,  and 
advertisement  duties,  or  "the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge," as  they  were  generally  termed,  con- 
tinued to  fetter  and  restrain  the  press,  until,  in 
1838,  the  advertisement  duty  was  swept  away, 
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in  TR55,  the  last  penny  of  the  stamp  duty  was 
relinquished,  and,  in  1861,  the  duty  on  paper 
was  abolished;  after  long  and  hard  struggles 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  popular  education 
ami  of  a  sound  and  cheap  literature. 

Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  fanatical  de- 
lusion of  modem  times  is  that  connected  with 
Joanna  Kouthcott.  This  woman  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  small  farmer  in  Devonshire,  and  was 
born  in  1750.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century 
her  delusion  broke  out  in  the  form  of  pre- 
tended prophecies,  and  after  the  year  1800, 
she  came  forward  as  the  fouudress  of  a  new 
religion;  representing  that  Christianity  was  only 
partial  and  introductory,  that  she  was  the  Bride 
of  the  Spirit,  the  promised  Seed  that  was  to 
bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,  and  the  woman 
described  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation.  That  she  was  ignorant,  but 
ill. 


shrewd  and  enthusiastic,  is  well  attested;  but 
she  was  also  probaldy  insane  rather  than  a 
knave  or  an  impostor,  as  was  commonly  be- 
lieved outside  her  circle.  For  a  time,  and  even 
until  her  death,  in  1821,  that  circle  was  both 
large  and  influential,  numbering  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  known  or  "sealed"  followers, 
and  including  a  clergyman  and  not  a  few  per- 
sous  of  wealth  and  fashion.  The  pro- 
phetess,  although  sixty-live  years  of 
age,  declared  herself  to  be  pregnant, 
and  announced  that  the  Shiloh  was  to 
be  born.  Her  followers  believed  this, 
and  waited  eagerly  for  many  months; 
but  she  died,  and  the  child  was  not 
born;  and  although  many  of  her  de- 
votees speedily  fell  away,  others  of 
them  continued  for  years  to  look  for 
her  re-appearing,  and  when  the  Census 
of  Religious  Worship  was  taken  in 
1851,  there  were  in  England  four 
small  congregations,  with  an  attendance  in  the 
evening  of  Mat  ch  30,  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight. 

Of  a  far  different  order  was  Edward  Irving, 
who  flashed  like  a  meteor  across  the  sky,  and 
who  died  in  1831,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years, 
after  having  astonished  the  world  by  his  mar- 
vellous powers  and  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
later  views  as  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
ami  as  to  the  gift  of  tongues.  Irving,  however, 
must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  dogmas 
and  practices  of  what  is  known  as  the  '-Catholic 
Apostolic  Church;"  nor  is  it  just  to  ascribe  to 
the  members  of  that  organization  the  generic 
name  of  -'Irvingites."  A  wide  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  opinions  which  Edward 
Irving  enunciated,  and  those  contained  in  the 
publications  issued  by  the  body  erroneously 
called  by  his  name.  Of  bis  eminent  saintlintM, 
self-denial,  honesty,  gentleness,  and  intellectual 
powers,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained 
by  all  unprejudiced  men,  however  much  they 
may  feel  compelled  to  censure  some  things  in 
the  close  of  his  career. 
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I  patriotism,  which  they  often  fonnd  it  convenient 
Acce$$ion  of  William  IV.    Revolution  in  Paris.  I  to  forget  when  they  had  attained  the  dignities 
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Parliamentary  Reform :  Sl-ttrh  of  the  .Voir- 
meat.  Lord  John  Russell.  Earl  Greg.  LhiL< 
of  U't/liiiylon's  Declaration  against  Reform. 
Hi»  Cabinet  overthrown.  The  Grey  Ministry. 
First  Reform  Bill  rejected.  General  Election. 
Second  Reform  Bill:  Defeated  by  the  Lords. 
Excitement  and  Disorder.  Third  Reform  Bill. 
Contest  between  the  two  Houses.  Projmsal  to 
create  Xew  Peers.  Resignation  of  the  Grey 
Cabinet.  Political  Deadlock:  Critical  state 
of  the  Country.  The  Grey  Cabinet  recalled. 
Royal  influence  used  with  the  Peers.  The  Re- 
form Bill  passed.    Its  provisions  and  character. 

a.u.  1830—1832. 
George  tho  Fourth  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence;  known  as  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  popularly  styled  "the  sailor- 
king."  Within  a  month  of  his  accession,  a 
Revolution  in  Paris  displaced  Charles  X.  from 
the  throne  of  France, 
and  raised  to  it  through 
an  accident,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  representa- 
tive of  the  younger 
branch  ofthe  Bourbons. 
This  was  followed  by 
the  separation  from 
Holland  of  Belgium, 
which  was  declared  to 
be  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent nation ;  and 
by  ineffectual  struggles 
among  other  Continent- 
al nations. 

When  the  new  Par- 
liament assembled,  on 
October  20,1830, '-Par- 
liamentary Reform"  was 
tho  rallying  cry 


and  emoluments  of  office.  The  question  of  Re- 
form was  revived,  after  the  somowhat  fitful  agi- 
tation of  the  preceding  thirty  years. 

The  corruptions  and  abuses  already  de- 
scribed (See  page  CI  8)  had  continued  to 
increase  throughout  the  prolonged  period  of 
war,  but  the  governing  classes,  trained 
under  a  succession  of  Tory  administrations, 
had  learned  to  scout  every  popular  prin- 
ciple. Under  such  discouragements,  many  of 
the  old  supporters  of  reform,  either  deserted 
the  cause  or  shrank  from  its  assertion  ;  while 
demagogues  of  dubious  character  and  dangerous 
principles  espoused  it.  "Hampden  Clubs,"  and 
other  democratic  associations,  chiefly  composed  of 
working  men,  demanded  universal  suffrage  and 
annual  Parliaments,  which  found  as  little  favour 
with  the  advocates  of  reform  as  with  its  oppo- 
nents; mid  every  moderate  scheme  was  received 

with  scorn  by  ultra-re- 
formers. Notwithstand- 
ing these  adverse  tondi- 
tions,  the  question  was 
occasionally  discussed 
in  Parliament.  In  1809, 
it  was  revived  by  Sir 
F.  Burdctt,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
but  his  scheme  found 
only  fifteen  supporters. 
In  the  following  year 
earl  Grey,  in  moving 
an  address  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  avowed 
his  adherence  to  the 
sentiments  he  had  al- 
ways expressed ;  and 
promised  his  Biipport 
to  any  temperate  and 
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of  the  Whigs,  who  were  disappointed  at  their  con- 
tinued exclusion  from  office.  True  to  their  tradi- 
tions, the  members  of  this  party,  when  consigned 
to  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  Opposition 
benches,   made  loud  protestations  of  exclusive 


judicious  plan  for  the  correction  of  abases  in 
the  representation.  In  1819,  Sir  F.  Burdett 
again  brought  forward  a  motion.  Ho  pro- 
posed that  the  House  should,  early  in  the 
next  Session,  take  into  consideration  the  state 
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of  the  representation.  In  the  debate,  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  had  recently  been  admitted 
to  Parliament,  expressed^  his  opinion  in  favour 
of  disfranchising  such  boroughs  as  were  notori- 
ously corrupt.  The  motion  was  superseded  by 
reading  the  orders  of  the  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  Ses- 
sion, Lord  John  Russell  made  his  first  motion 
on  the  subject.  He  had  already  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings at  Grampound;  but  he  now  assailed 
the  general  evils  of  the  electoral  system.  He 
showed  that  in  former  times  decayed  boroughs 
had  been  discharged  from  sending  members, 
and  populous  places  had  been  summoned  by 
writ  to  return  them;  he  described  the  wonderful 
increase  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  which 
were  unrepresented;  and  the  corruption  of  the 
smaller  boroughs,  which  sold  their  franchise. 
He  concluded  by  moving  three  resolutions: — 
That  boroughs  in  which  notorious  bribery  and  I 
corruption  prevailed  should  cease  to  return 
members;  electors  who  were  not  proved  guilty  [ 
being  allowed  to  vote  for  the  county:  that  the 
right  thus  taken  from  corrupt  boroughs  should 
be  given  to  great  towns  with  a  population  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  or  to  some  of 
the  larger  counties:  and  that  further  means 
should  be  taken  to  detect  corruption;  and  that 
the  borough  of  Grampound  should  ceaso  to 
send  members.  As  the  motion  was  met  by  the 
government  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  Lord 
John  Russell  consented  to  withdraw  his  reso- 
lutions, and  gave  notice  of  a  Bill  for  dis- 
franchising Grampound.  Its  progress  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  king;  but  it  was 
renewed  in  the  following  Session,  and  reached 
the  House  of  Lords,  where,  after  evidence  had 
been  taken  at  the  bar,  it  dropped  by  reason  of 
the  prorogation.  Again  it  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  in  1821.  That  House  had  given  the 
two  vacant  seats  of  the  great  town  of  Leeds; 
but  the  Lords  still  avoided  the  recognition  of  1 
such  a  principle,  by  assigning  two  additional 
members  to  the  county  of  York;  in  which  form 
the  Bill  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

In  1822,  and  in  succeeding  years,  Lord 
Russell  continually  brought  forward  his  pro- 
posals, which  were  uniformly  rejected  by  large 
majorities,  who  had  not  sufficient  patriotism  to 
commit  political  suicide.  However,  the  exposure 
at  various  timca  of  gross  bribery  and  corruption 
in  different  boroughs,  which  ministers  were  so 
impolitic  as  to  defend,  helped  to  precipitate  a 
contest  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  reform. 
Proposals  to  deal  with  single  cases  were  in- 
variably resisted,  and  this  refusal  to  concede 


reasonable  demands  only  provoked  further  agi- 
tation and  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  much  wider 
and  a  general  scheme.  Men  asked  with  increasing 
earnestness  why  great  centres  of  population  like 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester,  should 
remain  unrepresented,  while  a  number  of  de- 
cayed towns,  with  a  score  or  less  of  voters, 
returned  members  to  Parliament,  whose  seats 
were  notoriously  used  for  family  influence  or 
were  openly  sold. 

In  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  address  in 
reply  to  the  royal  speech,  in  October,  1830,  earl 
Grey  urge!  the  necessity  for  immediate  reform, 


brougham. 


on  account  of  the  revolutions  abroad  and  of 
prevailing  destitution  and  discontent  at  home. 
On  this  occasion  Wellington  uttered  his  notori- 
ous declaration  that  no  reform  was  necessary; 
that  the  existing  legislature  fully  answered  all 
good  purposes  and  that  if  he  had  to  frame  a 
legislature  for  another  country,  his  aim  would 
be  to  form  one  which  would  produce  similar 
results;  adding,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
he  was  not  only  unprepared  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  of  reform,  but  ready  at  once  to 
declare  that,  so  long  as  he  held  a  station  in  the 
government,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist 
any  such  measures  when  proposed  by  others. 

This  aroused  such  a  storm  of  obloquy,  that 
before  a  month  had  elapsed  the  cabinet  was 
compelled  to  resign,  although  not  on  this  ques- 
tion; and  earl  Grey  was  instructed  to  form  a 
new  one,  with  the  condition  that  the  reform 
question  should  be  adopted  by  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Brougham  was  appointed  Chancellor;  Lord 
Palmerston  was  foreign  secretary;  Sir  James 
Graham  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and 
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Lord  .Tohn  Russell  was  paymaster,  but  without  ro^ucd  ilic  l'ailiainent.  On  the  following  day, 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Although  the  cabinet  as  April  22,  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and 
a  whole  stood  pledged  to  reform,  some  of  the  a  new  legislature  was  convened  for  June  14. 
members,  as  Palmorston  and  Melbourne,  were  Great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
known  to  be  unfavourable  to  it.  On  the  first  country  during  the  elections,  which  resulted  in 
of  March,  1831,  Lord  .Tohn  Russell  introduced  a  mnjority  pledged  to  support  "the  Rill,  the 
the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons.     It    whole  Rill,    and    nothing  but  the  Rill."  On 

dune    24,   1831,    Lord  .Tohn   Russell,    now  a 
cabinet  minister,  again  introduced  the  measnrp, 
with  sundry  modifications  of  detail.    On  July  4, 
the  second  reading  was  moved,  and  this  was 
carried,  after   three   nights'   debate,    by  three 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  to  two  hundred  and 
Ihirty-one.    When   the  Rill   was  discussed  in 
committee,    the  Opposition    resorted    to  every 
known  species  of  parliamentary  tactics  to  frustrate 
and  delay  it.    Kach  borough  was  fought  over, 
and  endless  divisions  were  taken  on  each  tech- 
nical point.     In  order  to  promote  delay,  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  stood  up  again  and 
ngain    every    night    repeating   the   same  stale 
statements  and  arguments;  often  in  almost  the 
same  words.    The  "Spectator"  computed  the 
1  number  of  speeches,  which  had  been  delivered 
in  the  committee  between  the  12th  and  27th  of 
July,  by  some  of  the  leading  anti-reformers, 
and  found  that  Sngden   had  spoken  eighteen 
times,    Prne.l    twenty -two,    Pelham  twenty- 
eight.     Peel     forty-eight,    Croker  fifty-seven, 
and  Wcthercll    fifty-eight  times.     It   is  need- 
lew  to  say  that  the  greater  part  Df  these  speeches 
]  were  inexpressibly   wearisome.    The  ministers 
proposed  to  disfranchise  sixty  small  boroughs,    announced  that  Parliament  should  be  kept  sit- 
having  a  population  under  two  thousand,  and   ting  if  needful  throughout  the  year,  and  even 
to  deprive   forty-seven  others,  having  a  popn-    twelve  months  later,  rather  than  that  the  Rill 
lation  under  four  thousand,  of  one  member  each,   should  be  abandoned.    At  length,  on  Sept.  13, 
Half-a-million  of  voters  were  to  be  added  by  j  the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  np, 
extending  the  suffrage  to  all  householders  rated    and  nine  days  later,  the  Rill  was  passed  by 
at  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  members  were  to   three  hundred  and  forty-five  to  two  hundred 
be  assigned  to  various  large  towns,    hitherto   and  thirty-nine. 

unrepresented,  and  to  counties,  in  addition.  The  On  the  same  day  the  Rill  was  carried  to  the 
future  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  five  Lords,  and  was  read  a  first  time,  pro  pmni, 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  instead  of  six  hundred  Roth  parties  in  the  country  used  their  utmost 
and  fifty-eight.  This  measure  fell  far  short  of  influence,  personally  and  by  petitions;  but  the 
the  anticipations  of  the  radical  reformers,  but  fears  of  the  reformers  preponderated  above  their 
it  was  accepted  as  an  instalment:  and  after  a  hopes.  On  October  3,  Lord  Grey  moved  the 
week's  debate,  during  which  seventy-one  speeches  second  reading,  and  declared  that  he  would 
were  delivered,  the  first  reading  was  carried,  stand  or  fall  by  the  measure.  Rrougham  sup- 
On  March  21.  the  second  reading  passed  only  ported  it  in  a  speech  of  four  hours'  duration, 
by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  House  of  six  hundred  ending  with  the  rhetorical  trick  of  imploring 
and  three;  and  in  committee  the  ministers  being  the  House  on  his  knees  not  to  reject  the  Bill, 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  eight  on  the  proposal  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  arch- 
to  reduce  the  number  of  members,  recommended  bishop  Howley,  and  other  less  known  peers, 
a  dissolution,  as  the  alternative  to  resigning,  opposed  it,  but  the  royal  dukes  of  Sussex  and 
The  king  reluctantly  consented,  and  amid  an  Gloucester  announced  their  intention  to  vote  in 
unprecedented  storm  within  the  usually  placid  favour.  However,  at  six  in  the  morning  of 
Upper  Chamber,  the  king  arrived,  and  pro-   October  8,  the  second  reading  was  rejected  by 
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one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  one  hundred  had  been  seriously  discussed  of  creating  a  suffi- 
and  fifty-eight,  including  proxies;  twcnty-otie  cient  number  of  new  peers  to  ensure  the  pas- 
bishops  voting  in  the  majority,  and  only  one  sage  of  the  Bill,  and  the  premier  with  others 
on  the  other  side.  The  House  of  Commons  of  the  aristocratic  ministers  had  slowly  and 
immediately  replied  by  passing  a  vote  of  confi-  very  reluctantly  accepted  the  necessity.  The 
ilence  in  the  ministry.  king,  however,  was  known  to  be  inflexibly  op- 
The  excitement  in  the  country  rose  to  a  posed  to  it,  and  although  a  section  of  the  Op- 
higher  pitch  than  ever,  and  for  some  days  position  peers  were  willing  to  accept  a  corn- 
matters  wore  an  ominous  aspect.  Vast  crowds  promise,  the  terms  were  not  such  as  were  likely 
assembled  in  London  and  in  the  large  matin-  to  satisfy  the  other  House  or  the  country  at 
facturing  towns,  and  passed  strongly- worded  large.  None  could  foresee  the  issue  of  what 
resolutions,  and  adopted  petitions  to  the  king,  ]  threatened  to  be  a  dangerous  collision.  When 
praying  him  to  continue  to  support  the  present  the  second  reading  was  moved,  on  April  9, 
ministers.  Among  such  miscellaneous  gather-  Wellington  met  it  with  uncompromising  resist- 
ings  it  was  inevitable  that  not  a  few  idle,  dis-  nnce,  and  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the 
orderly,  and  mischievous  persons  should  be  king  was  not  in  fafour  of  the  measure  or 
fonnd,  ready  for  any  tumult  which  promised  to  possessed  of  full  confidence  in  the  cabinet, 
afford  opportunity  for  plunder;  and  accordingly,  However,  by  means  of  the  votes  of  a  few 
in  some  places,  shops  were  attacked  and  rifled,  waverers,  of  several  prelates,  and  of  some  who 
and  ns  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  peculiarly  dreaded  an  impending  addition  to  the  Upper 
obnoxious,  his  house  in  Ficcadilly  was  assailed  House,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  one 
and  many  of  the  windows  were  demolished,  hundred  and  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and 
Similar  disturbances  occurred  in  some  of  the  seventy-five,  including  proxies. 
Midland  towns;  but  it  was  afterwards  proved  After  the  Easter  recess,  on  May  7,  the 
that  most  of  these  originated  in  the  foolish  Lords  went  into  committee,  but  the  ministry 
exultation  of  small  parties  of  anti-reformers,  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  thirty-rive  on  the 
At  Bristol  a  disgraceful  riot,  attended  with  the  very  first  division,  involving  the  whole  conduct 
loss  of  life  and  with  the  destruction  of  a  vast  of  the  measure;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  property,  occurred  on  the  arrival  of  Opposition  shadowed  forth  such  a  counter- 
the  recorder,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  who  was  ex-  scheme  of  reform  as  terror  had  wrung  from 
tremely  unpopular  by  reason  of  his  (opposition  them,  but  which  could  not  consistently  be  ac- 
to  reform.  Thc6c  proceedings  were  strongly  cepted  by  the  ministry.  It  seemed  impossible 
denounced  by  the  ministerial  party  in  both  to  carry  the  Bill  in  its  integrity  without  having 
Houses,  and  were  deprecated  by  the  more  recourse  to  the  extreme  measure  of  creating 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  all  ranks.  a  large  number  of  peers,  and  to  this  the  king 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  October  20,  continued  resolutely  opposed;  and  when  the 
nnd  re-assembled  on  December  6.  On  the  cabinet  made  this  the  alternative  to  resignation 
12tb,  Lord  John  Russell  for  the  third  time  he  accepted  the  latter,  while  cordially  thanking 
brought  forward  the  Reform  Bill,  with  sundry  them  for  their  services  to  himself  and  to  the 
alterations  based  upon  the  census  of  that  year,  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
Tbe  number  of  members  was  no  longer  pro-  change  had  come  over  the  king  in  regard  to 
posed  to  be  reduced.  The  second  reading  was  the  Reform  question,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
carried  on  December  18,  by  three  hundred  and  J  was  under  adverse  feminine  influence;  but  there 
twenty-fonr  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two;  and  is  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  of  systematic 
on  January  20,  1832,  the  Honse  went  into  1  dishonesty  and  duplicity  which  has  sometimes 
committee,  when  the  old  tactics  were  again  been  alleged  against  him;  and  which  was  cer- 
resortod  to  by  the  Opposition,  who  repeated  tainly  never  believed  by  those  whose  constant 
their  stale  arguments  and  declamations  about  official  intercourse  afforded  them  many  excellent 
democracy  and  revolution;  but  the  Bill  was  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  March  23,  by  his  character,  and  whose  penetration  was  un- 
thrco  hundred  and  fifty-five  to  two  hundred  and  qnestionbly  sufficient  to  fathom  a  deeper  mind 
thirty-nine  votes.  than  that  of  William  IV. 

Now  the  question  was,  not  as  in  the  former  At  no  period  since  the  Revolution  of  1688, 

case,  "What  will  the  Lords  do?"  but,  "What  had  the  country  been  in  so  critical  a  stale  as 

shall  be  dono  with  the  Lords_  in  the  event  of  when  it  became  known  that  the  Grey  cabinet 

their  rejecting  the  measure?"  Not  out  of  doors  had  resigned.    In  many  places  vast  assemblages 

alone,  but  even  within  the  cabinet,  the  question  passed  resolutions  to  pay  no  taxes  until  the 
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Reform  Bill  became  law;  and  tin's  was  the  act  eighty-two,  and  their  members  from  ninety- 
not  aloue  or  chiefly  of  the  poor  and  uneducated,  four  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Fifty-six 
but  of  not  a  few  among  the  wealthy  middle  boroughs,  returning  one  hundred  and  eleven 
classes.  Petitions  wero  also  extensively  signed,  J  members,  having  less  than  two  thousand  in- 
imploring  the  Commons  not  to  vote  supplies  habitants  each,  were  disfranchised,  and  thirty 
until  Reform  had  been  secured.  A  money  boroughs,  having  a  population  under  four 
panic  ensued,  which  caused  a  run  upon  the  banks,  thousand,  were  each  deprived  of  one  repre- 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  resistance  eentative.  The  united  constituency  of  Wey- 
to  the  popular  will  had  been  carried  much  further  mouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  was  rednced  from 
than  it  was,  a  civil  war  would  have  broken  out,  four  members  to  two.  Thus  the  total  reduction 
or  rather  an  immense  and  irresistible  armed  mob  of  borough  members  was  one  hundred  and  forty- 
would  have  marched  on  London,  and  would  three,  but  as  it  had  been  decided  that  the 
have  dictated  their  own  terms  to  the  king,  the  aggregate  number  of  representatives  should  not  , 
government,  and  the  legislature.  What  these  be  lessened,  these  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
terms  would  have  been  it  is  idle  n<<w  to  con-  seats  were  redistributed.  The  new  metropolitan 
jecture;  but  they  would .  certainly  have  gone  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower 
far  beyond  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth,  received  two  each, 
probably  would  have  involved  a  complete  change  Other  places,  with  a  population  exceeding  twenty  - 
in  the  form  of  government.  five  thousand,  had  fourteen  members  allotted 
In  the  political  deadlock,  Wellingtou,  who  to  them;  new  and  large  provincial  constituencies 
felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  forming  an  had  sixty-three;  and  twenty-one  boroughs,  of 
administration,  but  who  was  prepared  to  resort  a  population  exceeding  twelve  thousand,  one 
to  military  government,  recommended  that  Sir  !  each.  The  county  franchise  was  extended  by 
Robert  Peel  should  be  sent  for;   but   he,  too,  i  the  admission  of  copy-holders,  lease-holders  and 


declined  the  dangerous  task.  On  this,  Welling- 
ton essayed,  but  the  attempt  proved  futile;  and 


•thing  remained  but  for  the  king  to  yield  to  1; 


fifty  pound  tenants.  The  old  corporation  free- 
men were  not  deprived  of  their  votes,   if  they 


[ualificd    before   March,    18.31;    and  the 


the  almost  unanimous  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  borough  franchise  was  extended  to  the  occupie 
recall  earl  Grey,  who  stipulated  for  the  creation 
of  as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  necessary 
to  ensure  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  power  was  not  to  be 
re6or»ed  to  until  every  other  means  had  been 
exhausted.  This  occurred  on  May  17;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  evening  the  king's  private 
secretary  wrote  a  circular  note  to  the  most 
active  of  the  Opposition  peers,  suggesting  in 
the  king's  name  that  all  difficulties  might  be 
obviated  by  a  declaration  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  that  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  affairs  they  had  resolved  to  abandon 
their  opposition.  This  wise  interference,  though 
unconstitutional,  proved  successful.  The  Bill 
passed  through  committee  in  six  days,  receiving 
sundry  minor  alterations,  and  it  was  read  a 
third  time  on  June  4;  one  hundred  and  six 
voting  for  it,  and  twenty-two  against  it:  the 
bulk  of  the  Opposition  lords  absenting  them- 
selves. The  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
Commons,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  June  7; 
the  royal  assent  being  given  by  commission. 
Separate  Bills  had  to  be  passed  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  this  was  done  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  changes  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  three  kingdoms  amounted  in  sub- 
stance  to  this: — In  England,  the  county  con- 
stituencies  were   increased   from   fifty-two  to 


rs 


of  tenements  worth  ten  pounds  a  year;  with 
certain  provisions  as  to  rate  paying  and  regis- 
tration. The  mode  of  election  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  shortening  the  time  of  polling  in 
counties  from  fifteen  days  to  two,  and  in  all 
cities  and  boroughs  to  one  day.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  representatives  remained  as  before.  In 
Ireland,  there  was  no  change  in  the  number  of 
constituencies,  nor  in  Scotland,  but  there  was 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  representatives. 
Tbo  Irish  county  franchise  was  little  altered 
from  the  arrangement  of  1829;  but  that  of 
Scotland  was  much  enlarged. 

Such  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  By  its 
provisions  the  landed  interest  was  somewhat 
brought  down  from  a  supremacy  which  had  once 
been  natural  and  just,  but  which  had  now 
become  insufferable,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt. 
As  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes 
had  long  been  increasing  in  number,  in  property, 
and  in  enlightenment,  it  was  time  for  them  to 
obtain  proportionate  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment. By  this  Act  they  did  not  obtain  their 
due  influence;  but  they  gained  much,  and  the 
way  was  cleared  for  more.  Great  was  the  gain 
thus  far,  but  there  was  yet  a  mightier  gain  in 
the  proof  that  the  popular  will,  when  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  united,  could  avail  to  modify 
the  government  through  reason  and  resolution. 
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TL  is  point  ascertained  ami  the  benefit  secured, 
all  subsided  into  quiet.  Trade  and  manufac- 
tures began  immediately  to  prosper;  credit  was 
firm,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation  were  in 
biis'li  hope  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
government  which  had  begun  its  reforms  bo 
nobly,  and  which  promised  many  more.  Political 
and  social  empirics  anticipated  great  changes 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill;  but  the 
hopes  of  some  and  the  fears  of  others  wore  alike 
doomed  to  disappointment.  There  were  changes, 
undoubtedly,  but  they  were  not  precisely  of  the 
kind,  nor  did  they  occur  in  the  manner,  anti- 
cipated; inasmuch  as  the  national  growth  and 
development  does  not  usually  follow  the  rule 
of  theorists. 

The  Reform  Bill  was  a  measure  alike  bold 
and  moderate,  comprehensive  and  constitutional. 
It  was  popular  without  being  democratic.  It 
extended  liberty  without  hazarding  revolution. 
It  was  not  theoretically  complete  or  final,  but 
it  was  a  masterly  settlement  of  a  perilous 
question,  and  no  law  since  the  Bill  of  Rights 
can  be  compared  to  it  in  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Work  awaiting  the  First  Reformed  Parliament. 
Pensions  ami  Sinecures.  Revision  of  the  Civil 
Lint.  Growth  of  Pauperism.  Xew  Poor  Law. 
Factories'  Act.  Bank  of  England  and  Joint 
Stock  Hanks.  Abolition  of  Slavery.  The  Irish 
Church  Agitation.  Measure  of  Reform.  The 
Appropriation  Clause.  Rise  of  Tractarianism. 
Dissent.    Melbourne  and  Peel  Cabinets. 

a.d.  1833  —  1835. 
The  first  general  election  under  the  Reform 
Act  took  place  in  January,  1833,  when  a  con- 
siderable change  was  made  in  the  personnel  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  work  which  lay 
before  that  Parliament  was  extremely  arduous. 
There  was  Ireland;  as  turbulent  as  in  the  days 
preceding  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  diffi- 
culty was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  O'Connell 
had  now  lost  the  check  formerly  put  upon  his 
foul  tongue  and  reckless  conduct  by  morally 
respectable  allies  in  both  countries.  There  was 
English  pauperism;  a  widely  spreading  ulcer, 
impossible  to  be  left  alone,  yet  perilous  to 
touch.  There  were  social  and  sanitary  questions, 
started  by  the  cholera,  which  though  it  had 
proved  far  less  destructive  than  was  appre- 
hended, had  revealed  dangerous  sources  of 
chronic  pestilence.  There  were  Dissenters'  griev- 
ances, such  as  church  rates,  tithes,  exclusion 
from  the  Universities,  and   subjection  to  the 


insult  and  hardship  of  compulsory  marriage  and 
baptism  at  the  parish  church.  There  was  an 
ominous  murmur  throughout  the  land  against 
the  Church  itself;  soon  to  swell  into  an  irre- 
sistible outcry  against  its  flagrant  corruptions. 
Parliamentary  reform  had  exposed  the  necessity 
and  had  foreshadowed  the  certainty  of  as  radical 
an  application  to  the  corrupt  and  degraded 
local  institutions  of  the  country.  West  Indian 
slavery  stood  revealed  in  shape  and  colour  so 
abhorrent  to  humanity  that  no  strength  of  will 
could  resist  the  demand  for  its  abolition.  The 
government  and  commerce  of  the  East  Indies 
and  the  administration  of  Canada  required  at- 
tention. The  banking  system  of  the  country 
had  to  be  examined  into;  law  reform  was  im- 
peratively demanded;  and  primary  education 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  had  only  been 
commenced.  There  was  great  eagerness  for 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  and  a  strong  ex|iect- 
ancy  that  a  reforming  ministry  would  abolish 
many  of  the  sinecure  offices  and  pensions  which 
had  flourished  under  Tory  rule.  Frightful 
abuses  had  sprung  up  in  tho  course  of  years,  and 
offices  with  no  work,  but  with  large  salaries 
attached,  had  been  created  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  court  parasites  and  for 
ministers'  dependents.  In  tho  Exchequer  de- 
partment, which  was  supposed  to  scrutinise  the 
Treasury  payments  with  a  view  to  their  being 
only  in  accordance  with  Parliamentary  direc- 
tions, the  marquis  of  Camden  ami  earl  Bathurst, 
with  two  others,  drew  £2,700  per  annum  each, 
in  addition  to  unknown  fees,  absolutely  for 
doing  nothing.  In  the  same  office  were  six 
clerks  of  the  Pells,  with  salaries  of  £1,500  each. 
The  army,  the  navy,  the  customs,  the  excise,  and 
every  other  governmental  department  swarmed 
with  sinecures  and  with  duplicate  and  triple 
offices.  Thus,  earl  Grcnville  held  the  auditor- 
ship  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  salary  of  £  1,000; 
his  brother  was  chief  justice  in  Kyre,  with 
£2,316;  Lord  Ellenborough  held  the  clerkship 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  £9,625, 
and  a  further  sum  of  £2,61*6  was  paid  to  his 
brother  as  cuslos  brevivm  of  the  same  court. 
Lord  Kenyon  was  joint  custos,  with  a  like  salary, 
and  his  brother  was  "pilazer  and  clerk  of  out- 
lawries," with  £6,717  a  year,  from  fees  and 
compensation.  The  duke  of  (irafton,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  hereditary  pensions  of  £7,200  out  of. 
the  Excise  and  of  £4.7i>0  from  the  Post  Office, 
was  "sealer"  in  the  King's  Bench,  at  £2,«HH; 
Charles  Short  received  from  fees  as  "clerk  of 
the  rules  and  orders,"  £5,172  in  one  year;  and 
the  clerk  to  Chief  Justice  Tenterden  £2,169, 
J  also  from  fees;   while  the  son  and  the  nephew 
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of  that  judge  held  sinecure  posts   worth  re- 
spectively £2,985  fend  £1,000.  In  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  three  prothonotaries  returned  their 
emoluments  as  being  "£7,000,  or  thereabout," 
arising  from  "ancient  fees,  payable  solely  by 
■attKS.*1    Tho  emoluments  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Thurlow,  nephew  to  the  chancellor  of  that  name,  I 
amounted,  in  the  year  1830,  to  £8,502  as  patentee  ; 
of  bankrupts,  and  to  £2,500  as  clerk  of  the 
hanaper.    When  the  first  of  these  judicial  sine-  j 
cures  was  abolished  under  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
Act,  an  equivalent  life-annuity,  payable  out  of 
bankrupt's  effects,  was  granted  to  Mr.  Thurlow, 
with  a  reversion  on  his  death  to  a  son  of  Lord  I 
Eldon,  who  already  was  a  sinecurist  of  £5,000 
a  year.    The  ten  masters  in  chancery  received 
£4,500  each,  and  their  chief  clerks  £1,400. 
The  "Six  Clerks"  did  nothing  whatever  for  ! 
their  combined  income  of  £7,000.    It  was  the 
same  through  all  the  law  courts;  superior  and 
inferior,  metropolitan  and  provincial.  In  numerous 
cases  children  and  mere  infants  were  nominated  ' 
to  the  posts  by  parents  and  uncles  who  held 
(he  right  of  presentation. 

Besides  these,  various  ofiices  had  been  abolished; 
but,  in  1832,  large  sums  continued  to  be  paid 
to  their  former  holders,  as  compensation  Thus 
the  earl  of  Abcrgaveuny  drew  £1,545  annually 
as  "compensation  for  inspectorship  of  prose- 
cutions in  the  Customs;"  a  sinecure  post  which 
had  been  abolished  twenty  years  previously. 
H.  B.  Bercsford  and  J.  C.  Bcrcsford  "com- 
pensation as  late  joint-stoi  ('keepers  in  the  Cus- 
toms," £2,157  each.  Rev.  G  Burrand,  "for 
loss  of  office  as  searcher  in  the  Customs," 
£1,100.  There  were  also  obscure  individuals 
receiving  smaller  sums  in  lieu  of  abolished 
offices,  such  as  one  "for  the  lose  of  office  in 
(ally  cutting,"  £150;  another  for  "whir  war- 
ran(s,"  £35;  ami  many  more.  Colonial  gov- 
ernorships, judgeships,  collectorehips,  and  other 
offices,  were  a  prolific  source  of  abuse;  the 
holders  of  many  of  these  residing  in  England 
and  discharging  their  functions  by  deputy,  while 
the*  retained  the  large  part  of  the  income. 
Others  of  the  sinecure  posts  were  granted  in 
reversion  by  patent;  sometimes  to  two  or  three 
lives  thus  constituting  a  legal  claim.  The 
Whins,  however,  showed  themselves  scarcely  one 
whit  the  less  disposed  than  the  opposite  party 
lo  use  governmental  influence  and  pa(ronage 
for  the  benefit  of  needy  kinsmen  and  dependents; 
and  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  Grey 
cabinet  that  lucrative  places  were  made  for 
family  connexions  of  the  premier,  who  also 
enriched  his  brother,  the  bishop  of  Hereford, 
with  valuable  clerical  sinecures;   without  appa- 


rently having  any  suspicion  of  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  procedure.    The  Civil  Offices'  Pension 
Act  of  1834,  showed  that  the  Whigs  were  no 
less  zealous  than  their  political  opponents  to 
profit  largely  by  their  position;  and  Brougham 
was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  receiving 
a  retiring  pension    as   chancellor   of  £,5000, 
being  £1,000  more  than  had  been  previously 
paid.   This  practice  has  since  led  to  the  anomaly 
of  there  beiug  at  one  time  four  or  five  ex- 
chaucellors,  each  in  receipt  of  the  pension  of 
£5,000.     One   necessary   work    was  speedily 
accomplished,  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  been  appointed  before  the  close  of 
the  Wellington  administration;   and    this  had 
the  effect  of  withdrawing  a  large  outlay  from 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  and  of  the  cabinet, 
and  transferring  it  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
where  it  was  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
control  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  Civil 
List  was  re-adjusted;  the  king  surrendering  to 
Parliament   his    hereditary   revenues   aud  tho 
casual  royal  income,  aud  receiving  in    return  a 
fixed  annual  payment  of  £510,000;  of  which  the 
sum  of  £110,000  was  for  their  majesties'  Privy 
Purse,  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of 
pensions,  was  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
royal    household    and  for   special    and  secret 
servicrs.    The   pension    list,    included    in  the 
total  amount,  was  cut  down  from  £150,217  to 
£75,000.    It  was  provided  that  in   the  event 
of  Queen  Adelaide  surviving  her  husband,  ahe 
was  to  have  an  income  of  £100,000,  with  Marl- 
borough House  and  Bushey  Park  as  residences. 
It  had  already  been  provided  that  in  the  event 
of  the  king's  leaving  a  lawful  heir,  the  queen 
should  be  regent  during  (he  minority.     In  the 
other  case,  the  Princess  Victoria,  as  heiress  to 
the  throne,  was  to  pass  her  minority  with  her 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Kent,  as  regent. 

The  alarming  growth  of  pauperism,  and  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  poor-rates,  combined 
with  wide-spread  discontent  and  disorder  in  the 
rural  districts,  compelled  an  inquiry  into  the 
working  of  the  entire  Poor  Law  system;  which 
had  recently  been  described  by  a  French  com- 
mission as  "the  great  political  gangrene  of 
England,  which  it  was  equally  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  and  to  let  alone."  Under  this 
system,  in  its  union  with  the  Com  Laws,  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  country  were 
such  as  to  make  sagacious  statesmen  tremble. 
No  previous  administration  had  understood  the 
mischief  in  all  its  extent  and  its  bearings,  but 
the  (acts  were  that  while  rentR  were  nominally 
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very  high,  no  landowner  was  sure  of  his  income; 
that  the  farmers  were  subject  to  fluctuations  in 
their  receipt*,  thus  discouraging  all  prudence  and 
agricultural  developments;  that  land  was  badly 
tilled,  or  actually  going  out  of  cultivation;  that 
the  quality  of  labour  was  deteriorating  inces- 
santly from  the  growing  practice  of  paying 
wages  out  of  the  rates;  that  the  labourers  were 
becoming  more  and  more  reckless  and  de- 
moralized, aud  that  the  honest  and  independent 
of  their  order  were  being  drawn  down  into 
pauperism;  that  numbers  of  small  shopkeepers 
were  becoming  unable  to  pay  rates,  and  were 
compelled  instead  to  apply  for  relief,  that 
country  parishes  exhibited  themselves  without 
shame  as  the  6ccnes  of  uuprincipled  jobbery 
and  of  scandalous  vice,  where  every  one  who 
could  thrust  his  hands  into  the  public  purse; 
where  the  honest  and  independent  became  the 
victims  of  the  knavish  and  reckless;  where  the 


as  the  gentleman's  expenditure  contracted.  The 
farmers'  sons,  waiting,  at  the  age  of  five  and 
thirty,  for  ability  to  marry  in  comfort,  saw  in 
every  ditch  and  field  on  the  estate  lads  under 
twenty  whose  children  were  maintained  by  the 
rates  which  were  ruining  their  employer.  Instead 
of  the  proper  number  of  labourers  to  till  his 
land,  lubourcrs  paid  by  himself,  tho  farmer  wus 
compelled  to  take  double  the  number,  whose 
wages  were  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates;  and 
these  men  were  beyond  his  control,  worked  or 
not  as  they  chose,  let  down  the  quality  of  his 
land,  aud  disabled  him  from  employing  the 
better  men  who  would  have  toiled  hard  for 
independence.  These  better  men  sank  down 
amongst  the  worst.  The  rate-paying  cottager, 
after  a  vain  struggle  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence, found  that  his  hard  labour  went  to 
feed  the  idle  and  the  improvident;  aud  was 
himself  forced  to  seek  relief;  and  the  modest 


unchaste  might  prosper  ami   the  chaste  were  1  girl  might  starve,  while  her  bolder  neighbour 


left  to  starve;  where  the  capitalists  of  the  parish 
must  sink  under  the  coalition  between  the 
magistracy  and  the  paupers;   and  where  ruin 


received  from  the  rates  eighteen  penco  per  week 
for  every  illegitimate  child.  Industry,  probity, 
purity,   prudence,   self-respect,  all  heart  and 


impended  over  all.  The  amount  of  money  spent  .  spirit, — the  whole  soul  of  goodness,  were  Bink- 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales  |  ing  down  into  depravity  and  social  ruin.  The 


had  risen  in  half  a  century  from  under  two 
millions  to  above  seven   millions  per  annum, 


Act  passed  in  1816,  had  augmented  the  evils 
of  the  system  by  empowering  magistrates  and 


and  this  vast  expenditure  increased  instead  of !  overseers  to  order  relief  to  be  given  to  the  poor 
relieving  the  pauperism  of  the  couutry.  by  the  way-side  or  in  their  own  dwellings;  and 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1832,  '  this  had  opened  the  floodgates  to  almost  end- 
to  inquire  into  tho  whole  subject.  Their  reports,  i  l*M  abuses,  for  there  were  no  efficient  checks, 
in  the  mass,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  details   no  tests  of  pauperism,  no  limit  to  the  extent 


given  after  two  years'  examination,  were  enough 
to  overwhelm  philanthropists  and  patriots  with 
despair.  Among  a  multitude  of  painful  facts, 
the  most  painful  was  the  prevailing  and  un- 
ceasing oppression  of  virtue  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice.    The  poor-rate,  by  reason  of  its 


become  publif  spoil,  and  was  little  else  than 
an  incentive  to  pauperism  and  a  premium  to 
idleness  and  crime.  The  ignorant  believed  it 
an  inexhaustible  fund  which  belonged  to  them 
as  of  right.  To  obtain  their  share,  the  brutal 
bullied  the  administrators;  the  profligate  ex- 
hibited their  bastards  which  must  be  fed;  the 
idle  folded  their  arms  and  waited  till  they  ob- 
tained relief;  ignorant  boys  and  girls  married 
upon  it;  poachers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes  ex- 
torted it  by  intimidation ;  country  justices  lavished 
it  for  popularity,  and  guardians  for  convenience. 
The  rates  came  more  and  more  every  year  out 
of  the  capital  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  and 
from  the  diminishing  resources  of  the  country 


to  which  the  rate -paying  classes  might  be 
liable.  -The  report  of  the  commissioners  stated 
that  the  fund  provided  by  the  .Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth, instead  of  being  employed  in  setting  to 
work  those  capable  of  labour,  aud  in  .the  neces- 
sary relief  of  tho  impotent,   "was  applied  to 


mal-administration  and  of  its  unsoundness,  had   purposes  opposed  to  the  letter,  and  still  more 


to  the  spirit,  of  that  law,  and  destructive  to 
the  morals  of  the  most  numerous  class,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  all." 

In  dealing  with  the  subject,  the  commis- 
sioners, and  those  who  had  the  drafting  of  the 
new  Poor  Law,  rightly  discriminated  between 
the  industrious  poor,  whose  indigence  was  their 
misfortune,  but  who  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  maintain  their  independence;  and  the  pauper 
class,  strictly  bo  called,  who  either  could  not 
or  would  not  maintain  themselves.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  new  law  was  that  of  the 
older  Statutes,— that  every  necessitous  person 
had  a  claim  to  relief;  but  the  application  of 
this  principle  differed,   in  largely  putting  an 


gentlemen.  The  tradesman's  stuck  aud  returns  end  to  the  system  of  indiscriminate  out-door 
dwindled  as  the  farmer's  land  deteriorated  and    relief;  in  the  classification  and  separation  of  tho 
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inmates  of  workhouses;  in  the  exaction  of  a  I 
certain  amount  of  labour  from  the  able-bodied; 
and  in  important  modifications  of  the  iniquitous 
law  of  settlement  Although  that  hoary  injustice 
was  not  yet  abolished,  labour  was  (o  bo  left 
free  to  como  and  go  in  accordance  with  local 
demands.  The  new  Act  provided  for  unions 
of  parishes,  in  order  to  economy  and  effectivo 
supervision;  and  a  central  authority  was  con- 
stituted, to  which  all  [local  administrators  were 
to  bo  amenable.  Monty  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  continued  to  be  raised  as  heretofore,  but 
efficient  checks  were  sought  to  be  provided  for 
its  disbursement. 

On  August  11,  1834,  tho  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Foor  Law  Amendment  Act,  which 
came  immediately  into  operation.  Before  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  wages  were  rising  and 
rates  wcro  falling  in  tho  country  parishes; 
farmers  were  employing  more  labourers;  surplus 
labour  was  absorbed;  bullying  paupers  were 
transformed  into  steady  working  men;  the 
decrease  of  illegitimate  births,  chargeable  to 
the  parishes  throughout  England,  was  nearly  ten 
thousand,  or  nearly  thirteen  per  cent.;  clergy- 
men testified  that  they  were  relieved  from  much 
of  the  pain  and  shamo  of  having  to  celebrate 
marriages  where  the  bride  was  on  tho  point  of 
becoming  a  mother,  or  where  the  parties  were 
mere  children  with  no  other  prospect  thau  the 
parish  poy-table;  and,  finally,  the  rates,  which 
had  risen  nearly  a  million  in  their  annual 
amount  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
new  law,  had  diminished  in  five  years  after  it, 
from  upwards  of  seven  millions  to  very  little 
above  four.  Aftor  that  time,  when  a  long 
period  of  severe  distress  occurred,  the  new  law 
was  found  insufficient  to  deal  with  the  needs  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns;  as  any  other 
mcasuro  would  have  been,  while  tho  iniquitous 
and  absurd  Corn  Laws  were  maintained;  but 
this  mu6t  not  be  allowed  to  derogate  from  the 
honour  of  tho  men  who  struggled  with  what 
threatened  to  become  a  social  hydra.  It  was 
not  actually  killed,  nor  is  it  slain  yet;  but  a 
heavy  blow  and  a  soro  discouragement  was 
administered. 

Tho  condition  of  children  employed  in  fac- 
tories was  brought  under  public  notice  in  1833, 
and  Mr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley  (tho  present 
carl  of  Shaftesbury),  earned  for  themselves  a 
good  degree  by  their  noble  and  persistent  efforts 
to  abate  what  had  become  a  crying  ovil  and  a 
Bin.  Owing  more  to  the  rapacity  of  parents  j 
than  to  any  other  cause,  thousands  of  diminutive, 
deformed,  shrunken,  and  unhealthy   children  ■ 
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;  wcro  sent  during  long  days,  and  often  far  into 
the  night,  to  the  monotonous  and  stupefying 
work  of  spinning  in  the  mills.  There  were  un- 
doubted exaggerations  in  somo  of  the  state- 
ments current  at  tho  time,  as  was  proved  by 
the  reports  of  the  commission  sent  out  to 
examine  into  the  case;  and  it  was  a  difficult 
and  delicate  question  to  deal  with  so  as  not  to 
infringe  individual  rights,  and  so  as  not  to 
open  a  door  for  universal  perjury  as  to  tho  ago 
of  tho  children  so  employed.  Tho  Factory  Bill 
of  1833,  has  Binco  received  many  alterations. 
It  provided  that,  except  in  silk-mills,  no  child 
under  nine-  years  of  ago  was  to  be  employed  at 
all;  children  under  eleven  were  not  to  bo  em- 
ployed moro  than  nino  hours  on  any  one  day, 
uor  moro  than  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week: 
and,  after  a  time,  this  provision  was  extended 
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to  children  under  thirteen  years  of  ago.  School 
attendance  was  provided  for;  tho  cost,  not  ex- 
ceeding ono  penny  in  a  shilling,  to  bo  paid  out 
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of  tho  child's  wages,  if  the  mill-owner  desired 
it.  Medical  supervision  was  ordered,  and  four 
inspectors  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  legislative  protection  of  factory  labour 
which  has  gone  on  to  this  day;  the  commence- 
ment of  a  great  controversy,  which  is  far  from 
being  concluded. 

Tho  charter  of  tho  Bank  of  England  was  re- 
newed in  1834,  for  a  period  of  twenty-ono  years. 
In  1833,  that  of  tho  East  India  Company  had 
been  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  only  for  tho 
purposes  of  territorial  government,  and  no  longor 
for  tho  monopoly  of  trado  with  the  East. 
Within  ten  years  of  that  timo,  tho  valuo  of 
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British  and  Irish  exports  to  India  and  Ceylon 
had  increased  from  two  millions  and  a  half  to 
nearly  six  millions  and  a  half. 

Joint-stock  banks  increased  in  number  and  in 
the  extent  of  their  transactions.  Down  to  the 
year  1835,  sixty  had  been  established,  and  in 
the  following  year  forty-two  new  ones  were  set 
up,  and  tho  total  issues  amounted  to  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  branches  numbered  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  and  the  partners,  thiily-scven 
thousand. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  tho 
question  of  slavery  itself,  as  a  legalized  system 
in  tho  British  colonics,  had  been  agitated  by 
a  few  earnest  philanthropists,  with  a  view  to 
its  overthrow.    At  various   times,  formidable 
outbreaks  bad  occurred   iu  the  West  India 
islands,  and  the  home  government  had  sought, 
but  ineffectually,  to  stand  between  the  planters 
and  their  slaves.    Monibers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  with  their  usual  readiness  to  occupy 
the  van  in  any  benevolent  and  humano  move- 
ment, bad  striven  to  create  a  healthy  public 
opinion  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  negro  race. 
Mr   T.  Fowcll  Buxton  introduced  tho  subject 
of  emancipation  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  stood  his  ground  manfully,  notwithstanding 
tho  difficulties  arising  from  tho  snpineness  of 
professed  friends,  from  attempts  at  compromise, 
aud  from  tho  misstatements  of  interested  parties, 


who,  as  in  later  days  in  thp  Southern  States  of 
America,  averred  that  tho  slaves  woro  well- 
treated,  contented,  and  happy.  Mr.  Buxton's 
motion  was  rejected;  but  it  was  impossible  much 
longor  to  defer  tho  act  of  justice.  In  the  Spring 
of  1833,  the  government  found  tho  pressure  of 
pnblic  opinion  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and,  on 
May  30,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
introduced  a  series  of  resolutions,  proposing 
that  all  children  born  after  the  passing  of  any 
Act  of  Emancipation,  and  all  who  were  six  years 
old  at  tho  time,  should  bo  declared  free:  that 
all  others,  then  slaves,  should  bo  registered  as 
apprenticed  labourers,  being  considered  free,  ox- 
copt  for  tho  restriction  of  being  compelled  to 
labour  for  their  present  owners  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  a  space  of 
time  to  be  determined  by  Parliament: 
that  a  loan  not  exceeding  £15,000,000 
should  bo  offered  to  tho  planters; 
and  that  Parliament  should  provide 
for  the  expense  of  a  local  magistracy 
and  the  means  of  education  and  reli- 
gious training  for  the  negroes. 

Mr.  Buxton  aud  his  coadjutors  re- 
sisted tho  apprenticeship  clauses,  and 
the  terms  were  reduced  from  twelve 
and  seven  years  to  seven  and  five  re- 
spectively, in  the  cases  of  field-slaves  and  of 
house-slaves.  The  planters  and  their  advocates 
considered  the  proposed  loan  a  mere  pittance,  and 
yet  said  it  could  not  be  repaid.  This  was  changed 
into  a  gift  of  twenty  millions,  although  there 
were  many  who  saw  that,  in  strict  principle,  there 
could  bo  no  claim  for  compensation;  but  the 
greater  number,  seeing  how  long  the  law 
had  recognised  human  bciugs  as  property,  were 
willing  to  avoid  subtle  controversy,  and  to  close 
tho  dispute  rather  with  generous  concession 
than  with  rigidity;  and  a  free  gift  of  twenty 
millions  was  voted  with  an  alacrity  .which  must 
ever  be  considered  a  remarkable  and  honourable 
sign  of  the  times.  Tho  gonerous  acquiescence 
of  tho  people  under  this  prodigious  increase 
of  their  burdens  has  caused  tho  moralists  of 
other  nations  to  declare  that  tho  British  Act 
of  Emancipation  stands  alouo  for  moral  grandeur 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  Church  demanded 
prompt  and  careful  adjustment.  Nominally,  it 
comprised  eight  hundred  and  fifty-throe  thou- 
sand members,  with  four  archbishops,  eighteen 
bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  inferior  digui- 
taries.  Besides  tho  ample  funds  settled  upon 
tho  Protestant  hierarchy,  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
people,  being  Roman  Catholics,  woro  required 
to  contribute  largely  in  tho  form  of  tithes  to 
the  support  of  a  Church  which  they  judged  to 
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be  alien  and  heretical.  Frequent,  collisions  had  I  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  suggest  such  changes 
taken  place  between  the  occupiers  of  land  and  as  might   be   expected  to  cud  the  difficulty. 


the  collectors  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  when  the 
latter  called  in  the  aid  of  the  armed  police  and 
of  the  soldiery  to  enforce  their  demands  upon 
the  exasperated  people. 

The  only  safe  policy  was  one  of  strict  and 
impartial  justice,   which    required   the  aboli- 


A  census  of  Ireland  was  taken  in  the  enBUing 
year,  with  the  following  results:— 

Catholics,  6,436,060 

Episcopalians,  853,160 

Dissenters,  565,510 
The  revenues  of  the  Church  were  estimated 


tion  of  such  a  legalized  iniquity  as  the  Irish   to  amount  to  £815,333;  according  to  the  Par- 


Church;  but  tho  Whigs,  ignoring  their  own 
traditions,  and  blind  to  political  consistency, 
declared  that  tho  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land must  not  be  touched,  because  its  existence 
and  revenues  were  guaranteed  by  law;  as  if 
any  human  law  could  bo  eternal,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  truth  and  equity.    If  the  Whigs  had 


liamentary  Paper,  No.  461,  Session  1835.  The 
Paper,  No.  888,  for  the  same  Session,  gives 
the  following  particulars  "relative  to  parochial 
benefices  in  Ireland  containing  lev-  than  fifty 
members  of  the  Established  Church."  Parishes 
without  any  Protestants,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 


five;  with  less  than  ten,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
possessed  honesty  and  courage,  and  if  they  had  eight;  with  less  than  twenty,  one  hundred  and 
only  acted  upon  their  own  vaunted  principles  sixty-seven;  with  less  than  thirty,  one  hundred 
of  the  "Glorious  Revolution,"  they  had  then  ,  and  twenty-seven;  with  less  Xhan  forty,  eighty  - 
the  power,  with  an  overwhelming  Parliamentary  I  nine;  with  less  than  fifty,  sixty-six.    The  net 


majority,  to  settle  the  vexed  question  at  once 
and  for  ever,  by  reducing  the  Irish  Church  of 
the  minority  to  its  proper  condition  of  a  sect; 
but  they  were  not  statesmen,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;  they  were  Whigs,  and  nothing 
more,  and  in  their  zeal  for  party  they  neglected 


value  of  these  livings  was  £67,496;  and  in 
six  hundred  and  eight  of  them,  there  were 
neither  churches  nor  glebe-houses.  Scandalous 
abuses  were  brought  to  light,  which  seemed  to 
proclaim  the  doom  of  the  Establishment  in 
Ireland;  but  tho  only  just  and  safe  measure 
the  golden  opportunity  of  ending  the  conflict.  .  was  not  resorted  to.  Aristocratic  and  political 
The  evil  continued;  and  its  existence  was  skil-  (  influence  was  too  strong,  and  families  like  tho 
fully  turned  to  account  by  unscrupulous  agi-  i  Beresfords,  the  Plunkets,  and  tho  Bourkes  had 
tators  like  O'Conncll,  whose  rhetorical  bluBter  come  to  regard  the  higher  dignities  in  the 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  and  for  Justice  Irish  Church  as  their  exclusive  patrimony, 
to  Ireland  is  now  known  to  have  been  utterly  Lord  John  Beresford,  who  died  in  1861,  held 
devoid  of  principle  or  honour.  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  for  forty  years, 

Meanwhile,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  refused  j  and  held  other  lucrative  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  many  districts;  the  collectors  were  shot;  i  prior  to  that  time.  His  receipts  during  sixty- 
armed  mobs  openly  resisted  the  police  and  the  four  years  amounted  to  £777,900.  The  wealth 
soldiers;  individuals  who  paid  were  threatened  |  accumulated  by  some  of  the  prelates  was 
with  destruction  of  their  property,  and  even  .  enormous.  It  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
with  death;  many  of  the  country  clergy  were   Commons  by  Sir  John   Newport   that  three 

bishops,  within  fifteen  years,  had  died,  leaving 
£700,000  to  their  families;  and  the  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  who  died  in  1826,  had  amassed  £120,000. 
The  Irish  bishops  enjoyed  a  much  larger 
sinking  into  anarchy;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  proportion  of  patronage  than  their  English 
all  this,  and  with  the  notorious  fact  that  ori-  j  brethren.  Out  of  two  thousand,  one  hundred 
ginally  one-fourth  of  the  tithes  was  devoted  to  j  and  Bixty-eight  benefices  and  offices,  no  fewer 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  another  fourth  than  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  were  in 
to  that  of  places  of  worship,  earl  Grey  declared  '  their  gift;  anil  their  children  and  connexions 
that  he  should  strenuously  oppose  any  propo-   reaped  the  full  benefit  of  their  patronage.  The 


reduced  to  starvation;  captures,  special  com- 
missions, and  trials,  were  useless,  for  witnesses 
would  not,  or  dared  not,  give  evidence,  and 
jurors  would  not  convict.    Ireland  was  rapidly 


sition  that  wont  "to  deprive  the  Church  of  her 
just  rights." 

Futile  attempts  were  made  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty by  advancing  large  sums  of  money  to  the 


livings  at  the  disposal  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cashel  were  worth  £35,000  per  annum;  and 
those  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
£50,000,  including  three  of  £1,500  each,  one 


clergy  on  the  security  of  the  tithes,  which  were  j  of  £2,000,  and  one  of  £3,000.  Nearly  all  of 
left  to  be  collected  by  the  government;  but  the  prelates  were  themselves  absentees,  and  the 
they  were  never  paid;  and  in  1833,  a  Board  j  clergy  followed  their  example:  excusing  them- 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  empowered  I  selves  on  the  self-condemnatory  plea  that  there 
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was  little  or  no  duly  to  be  performed.  Deans  ,  Oxford,  popularly  known  as  Tractarianism, 
and  capitular  bodies  were  kept  up  and  were 
remunerated  on  an  ample  scale,  even  where 
no  duties  could  be  performed;  and,  in  addition, 
most  of  the  persons  holding  these  offices  wcro 
also  possessed  of  other  lucrative  sinecures. 

The  boldest  defender  of  hoary  abuses  could 
not  uphold  such  a  state  of  things,  and  some 
remedy  had  to  be  devised.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  as  the  dioceses  fell  vacant,  they 
&bould  be  united  with  others,  until  the  num- 
ber of  prelates  was  reduced  to  two  arch- 
bishops and  eight  bishops;  on  the  death  of  the 
primate,  the  income  of  his  successor  was  to 
be  £10,000,  instead  of  £14,500;  and  the  future 
bishop  of  Derry  was  to  receive  £6,000  instead 
of  £12,000;  with  corresponding  reductions  in 
oth  er  cases.  Sinecure  deaneries  and  benefices, 
with  firstfruits,  were  to  be  abolished;  aud  in- 
stead of  the  latter,  a  graduated  tax  was  to  be 
levied  upon  ecclesiastical  incomes,  for  the  repair 
of  churches,  in  lieu  of  the  odious  impost  of 
churcb-cess.  In  introducing  the  measure,  Lord 
Althorp  announced  his  opinion  that  auy  addi- 
tional revenues  derived  from  the  improved  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  should  be  applied 
to  education  or  to  other  purposes  of  State.  This 
gave  rise  to  much  subsequent  embarrassment  to 
the  cabinet,  who  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 
the  proposal  was  expunged  when  the  Bill  passed 
through  committee.  The  Lords  adopted  the 
measure,  with  sundry  further  alterations  in 
favour  of  the  clergy.  This  did  not  lessen  the 
Repeal  agitatiou,  and  it  was  felt  by  many  in- 
dependent persons  that  the  Bill  fell  short  of  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  radical  Church 
reformers  determined  to  bring  forward  once  more 
the  question  of  appropriating  the  surplus  re- 
venues, and  this  occasioned  a  secession  from  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
two  others.  Concurrently  with  this,  the  king, 
in  reply  to  an  address  presented  on  his  birthday 
by  the  Irish  prelates,  adopted  the  unusual  course 
of  giving  a  partisan  reply;  declaring  himself  to 
be  resolute  in  the  defence  of  their  Church.  In 
itself,  and  as  coming  from  snch  a  monarch, 
this  was  nothing  more  than  the  utterance  of 
imbecility;  but  it  was  made  the  most  of  for 
party  purposes  by  the  Tories  and  by  High 
Churchmen,  and  it  seriously  embarrassed  the 
government.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Whigs 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king;  and,  shortly 


originated  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  in  an  endeavour  to  revive  and  bring 
into  prominence  what  are  known  as  Anglican 
principles.  The  name  was  derived  from  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
published  at  Oxford  during  the  years  1833 — 41. 
Various  causes  contributed  to  this  movement. 
The  Catholic  Emancipation  controversy  led  to 
a  revived  study  of  the  grounds  of  difference 
between  the  Roman  and  the  Anglican  Churches  ; 
and  much  alarm  was  expressed  by  some  at  the 
alleged  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  day,  and 
at  the  threatened  danger  to  the  English  Church 
from  the  measures  adopted  towards  the  Irish 
Establishment.  The  chief  promoters  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  movement  were  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
the  devout  author  of  the  "Christian  Year;" 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman;  R.  H.  Fronde  and 
Dr.  Pusey.  The  Tracts  were  issued  anonymously, 
and  produced  an  immediate  and  wide-spread 
effect,  among  both  the  clergy  and  the  laity. 
In  these  writings,  Protestant  principles  were 
openly  discountenanced,  and  tenets  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  Rome  were  boldly  advanced. 
The  doctrines  of  Apostolical  Succession,  of 
Priestly  Absolution,  of  Baptismal  Regeneration, 
of  the  Real  Present,  of  the  Authority  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  Value  of  Tradition,  which, 
though  taught  in  the  Prayer  Book,  had  long 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  generality  of  the 
clergy,  were  revived  and  asserted,  as  the  un- 
doubted teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church.  The 
movement  culminated  in  the  issue  of  the  notorious 
"Tract  No.  90;"  by  Mr.  Newman;  which  was 
designed  to  show  that  much  Romish  doctrine 
might  be  held  with  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles;  and  it  led  to  a  hot  and  prolonged 
controversy  on  what  was  termed  the  "non-natural 
interpretation"  of  the  standards  of  the  Church; 
ending  in  Mr.  Newman's  resignation  of  his 
benefice,  and  in  his  subsequent  secession  to 
Rome.  Many  other  clergymen,  of  far  less  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  balance,  have  since 
followed  his  example;  but  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment in  recent  times  is  chiefly  known  by  the 
excessive  ritualistic  manifestations  of  most  of 
its  adherents.  Many  of  them  have  been  worthily 
distinguished  for  their  piety,  zeal,  self-denial, 
and  abundant  labours,  which  deserve  honourable 
recognition,  however  much  the  tendencies  of 
some  of  their  leading  dogmas  may  be  objected 
afterwards,  Lord  Grey  resigned,  being  weary  of  I  to.    The  origin  of  the  movement  wbb  a  protest 


the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office. 

Other  ecclesiastical  questions  arose  besides 


against  the  coldness,  the  neglect,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  many  within  the  Church;  and  its  early 
success  is  not  difficult  to   be   accounted  for, 


that  of  the  Irish  Church.    The  movement  at  |  remembering  the  pronencss  of  the  human  mind 
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to  rely  upon  authority  and  to  seek  spiritual  port  a  matter  of  desire  to  the  Whig  party  and 
safety  in  outward  forms.  to  those  who  wished  to  effect  reforms  within 

The  conduct  of  most  of  the  bishops  in  this  ,  the  Church;  chief  among  whom  was  Dr.  Arnold, 
emergency  was  not  such  as  to  raise  them  in  j  He  was  inflexibly  opposed  to  the  dogmas  of 
the  national  esteem;  for  they  showed  themselves  sacerdotalism;  asserting  that  the  Church  means, 
utterly  unprepared  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  were  i  not  the  priesthood,  bnt  the  general  body  of 
devoid  of  that  breadth  of  statesmanship  which 
was  needed  in  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
Church. 


After  the  futile  attempt  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 


believers.  lie  longed  for  a.  scheme  of  com- 
prehension, which  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
rendered  impossible;  but  he  is  none  the  less 
to  be  honoured  for  the  breadth  and  manliness 
of  his  patriotism. 

in  1810,  to  enact  a  measure,  ostensibly  for  the  j  To  complete  the  civil  enfranchisement  of 
protection  of  Dissent,  but  really  with  a  view  to  Dissenters,  a  few  supplementary  measures  were 
check  its  spread,  by  proposing  that  no  person  !  still  required.  They  could  only  claim  their 
should  henceforth  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  certi-  rights  on  taking  an  oath ;  and  some  sects  enter- 
ficatc  as  a  preacher  unless  recommended  by  six  tained  conscientious  objections  to  an  oath,  in 
respectable  householders  of  his  own  body,  the  any  form.  Numerous  statutes  had  been  passed 
leading  members  of  the  Protestant  Dissent-  I  to  enable  Quakers  to  make  affirmations  instead 
ing  communities  in  London  and  the  vicinity  of  oaths;  and,  in  1833,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons permitted  Mr.  Pease,  who  had  been 
returned  for  Darlington,  to  take  his  Beat  on 
making  an  affirmation.  In  the  same  year,  Acts 
were  passed  to  enable  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
Separatists,  in  all  cases,  to  substitute  an  i 
tion  for  an  oatb. 


to  form  an  organization  under  the 
title  of  the  "Protestant  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Religious  Liberty."  Within  a  year, 
this  society,  in  conjunction  with  others,  had 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  Quakers'  Oaths  and 
of  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts,  which 
had  recently  been  put  in  force  in  many  cases 
in  the  country  districts.  Valuable  action  was 
also  taken  in  agitating  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  for  securing 
a  full  measure  of  civil  rights  to  Nonconformists. 
In  1829,  "The  Society  for  Promoting  Eccle- 
siastical Knowledge,"  was  formed,  and  seven 
years  later,  the  "Church  Rate  Abolition  Society," 
which  sprang  out  of  the  feeling  caused  by 
repeated  seizures  and  imprisonment  and  by  the 
failure  of  various  measures  introduced  into  Par- 
liament to  obtain  relief.  Shortly  afterwards, 
other  organizations  were  founded,  such  as  the 
"Voluntary  Chnrch  Society,"  and  the  "Religious 
Freedom  Society;"  which,  however,  had  only 
a  brief  existence.  In  April,  1814,  eight  hundred 
delegates  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
chiefly  from  the  Midland  Counties,  assembled 
in  London,  and  formed  the  "British  Anti-State- 
Church  Association:"  the  object  of  which  is 
sufficiently  described  in  the  title.  This  organ- 
ization subsequently  adopted  the  name  of  the 
"Society  for  tho  Liberation  of  Religion  from 
State  Patronage  and  Control." 

The  Dissenters  continued  to  agitate  for  the 
abolition  of  their  special  disabilities,  in  their 
exclusion  trom  the  national  Universities,  by 
reason  of  a  conscientious  refusal  to  subscribe 
the  Articles;  in  the  levying  of  church-rates; 
and  in  matters  relating  to  marriage,  burial, 
and  registration.  They  were  now  sufficiently 
numerous  and  influential  to  render  their  sup- 


Lord  Melbourne  was  for  a  short  time  at  the 
head  of  a  cabinet  which  included  various 


VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE. 


bers  of  the  Grey  ministry;  but,  in  October  1834 
the  king  suddenly  dismissed  bis  advisers,  without 
any  of  the  usual  reasons  existing  for  such  a 
procedure,  and  under  the  advico  of  Wellington 
sent  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  That  statesman  was 
tin.  a  in  Rome;  and  pending  his  return,  the 
duke,  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  discharged  all  tho 
functions  of  the  administration,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting.    As  tho 
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new  ministry  were  in  a  ridiculous  minority  in 
the  Commons,  a  dissolution  was  resolved  on, 
and  the  new  elections  somewhat  strengthened 
them,  although  they  were  still  unequal  to  their 
opponent*.  Peel  was  defeated  on  the  election 
of  a  Speaker;  on  tho  reply  to  the  royal  speech; 
and,  besides  minor  discomfitures,  on  April  7, 
1835,  on  the  crucial  question  of  tho  Irish 
Church  surplus;  when  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  members  voted  with  the  ministry,  and 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  against  them.  No 
option  remained  but  to  resign,  and  the  Mel- 
bourne   ministry    was   reinstated,    with  some 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 

* 

alterations,  and  continued  in  office  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign;  although  the  royal  con- 
fidence was  never  given.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  ministerial  changes  was  the  omission  of 
Lord  Brougham's  name:  the  Great  Seal  being 
put  into  commission.  The  king  positively  stip- 
ulated that  Brougham  should  not  resume 
office;  and  his  former  colleagues  were  not  un- 
willing to  comply,  remembering  how  intractable 
and  dangerous  he  had  formerly  proved.  He 
was  astonished  nt  his  exclusion;  then  incred- 
ulous; and  at  last  furious;  and  assailed  his 
former  friends  with  a  bitterness  and  a  venom 
peculiarly  his  own.  After  having  been  the 
popular  idol  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  began  to  be  doubted,  after  he 
had  taken  the  chancellorship;  and  his  tenure 
of  office,  comprising  a  period  of  less  than  four 
years,  was  marked  only  by  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  he  cleared  away  the  accumulations  of 
a  quarter  of  century  of  neglect  and  injustice  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  had  come  to  be 
a  sink  of  iniquity  and  a  byword  for  delay  under  i 
the  long  Tory  rule  of  Eldon.  Brougham's  name  [ 


will  be  remembered  with  honour  in  connexion 
with  his  subsequent  educational  labonre,  long 
after  his  erratic  and  unprincipled  conrso  as  a 
politician  and  a  place-hunter  has  been,  happily, 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
Abandonment  of  the  Irish  Appropriation  Clause 
by  the  }Vhig$.  Neeti  for  Municipal  Refonn. 
Lord  John  RusselCs  Measure.  State  of  the 
English  Church.  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
Tithe  Commutation  Act.  Grants  in  aid  of 
Education.  Sectarian  Strife.  Registration  Arts. 
Cholera.  Houses  of  Parliament  burned.  Death 
of  the  king. 

a.d.  1835—1837. 
The  Melbourne  ministry  stood  pledged  to 
ileal  with  the  Appropriation  Clause  of  the  Irish 
Church  measure,  on  which  they  hail  ousted  the 
shortlived  Peel  cabinet;  and  on  June  26,  1H35, 
they  proposed  to  use  any  surplus  that  might 
arise,  for  purposes  of  education.  This  was  stren- 
uously resisted  by  the  Tories,  but  it  passed  the 
Commons,  to  be  rejected  by  tho  Lords.  In  the 
following  Spring,  the  question  was  again  raised; 
to  meet  with  a  similar  fate;  and  the  death  of 
the  king,  by  putting  a  stop  to  all  legislation, 
prevented  the  measure  from  being  introduced 
for  the  third  time.  Early  in  tho  following  reign, 
the  Whigs  stultified  themselves  by  surrendering 
the  principle  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
tending, and  by  taking  the  very  gronnd  on 
which  they  had  thrown  out  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
thus  bringing  upon  themselves  a  stinging  and 
just  retort  from  that  statesman,  and  deservedly 
forfeiting  tho  respect  aud  confidence  of  honest 
men  of  all  parties. 

An  <fficient  measure  of  Municipal  Reform 
was  the  necessary  complement  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  old  muni- 
cipal bodies  wero  hopelessly  corrupt,  hut  also 
that  the 'people  were  resolved  to  use  the  rights 
of  tho  franchise  provided  for  them  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  which,  however,  wero  sure  to  be 
intercepted  by  the  oppressive  mal-admiuistration 
of  the  boroughs.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
was  appointed  in  1833,  and  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  and  intrigues  of  interested  parties, 
a  mass  of  corruption,  and  injustice,  and  de- 
moralization was  discovered,  much  of  which 
had  existed  unchecked  for  many  years.  Close 
corporations;  self-elected  bodies;  family  ami  ]>o- 
litical  compacts;  irresponsible  officials;  corrupt 
magistrates;  excessive  local    taxation,  against 
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which  thero  was  no  appeal;  malversation  of 
funds;  mal-administration  of  corporate  property  j 
and  of  charitable  trusts;  riotous  feasting;  bribery, 
jobbery,  and  corruption;  waste  and  theft;  en-  [ 
conragement  of  idle,  dissolute,  and  insolent  I 
freemen,  who  earned  unlimited  drink  and  money 
by  selling  their  votes, — such  were  the  abuses 
which  were  dragged  into  the  light  of  day  under 
the  searching  inquiries  of  the  commissioners. 
To  tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  was  no  longer 
possible;  and,  accordingly,  on  June  5,  1885, 
Lord  John  Russell  expounded  his  scheme  of 
municipal  reform.  It  comprehended  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  corporations,  including 
a  population  of  more  than  two  millions.  The 
first  point  to  bo  decided  was  the  boundaries  of 
the  corporation  territories;  involving  the  con- 
stitutional question,  whether  the  right  to  alter 
them  lay  in  the  crown,  by  whom  the  charters 
were  originally  granted,  or  in  the  legislatnre. 
It  was  ultimately  decided  that  barristers  should 
be  appointed,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  The  finances 
of  the  corporations  were  rescued  from  further 
malversation  by  being  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  charitable  trustees,  subject  to  the 
lord  chancellor.  For  the  better  administration  of 
justice,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boroughs 
had  a  commission  of  the  peace  ■•signed  to 
them,  and  tho  others  were  to  have  salaried 
police  magistrates  on  application  to  the  govern- 
ment. Police,  paving,  lighting,  and  other  local 
matters  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  town  coun- 
cils; in  the  appointment  of  which  strict  rules 
were  provided.  The  constituencies  were  to  con- 
sist of  resident  householders  who  had  paid  poor 
and  other  rates  for  three  full  years.  It  was 
a  glaring  defect  of  this  scheme  that  from  these 
just  and  salutary  changes  the  city  of  London 
was  exempted;  but  the  omission  was  deemed 
essential  to  the  carrying  of  the  measure,  and  this 
further  reform  has  yet  to  be  accomplished, 
x^uother  failing  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
was  that  it  did  not  greatly  enlarge  the  borough 
boundaries,  and  by  including  a  considerable 
rural  area  within  each,  help  to  break  down  the 
old  and  mischievous  barriers  which  jealousy 
had  thrown  up  between  the  agricultural  and 
the  manufacturing  interests.  The  Bill  passed 
the  Lower  House  only  by  majorities  composed 
of  Irish  and  Scotch  members,  whose  con- 
stituents it  did  not  affect.  The  Lords  car- 
ried one  hostile  amendment  after  the  other; 
threatening  indefinite  delay  by  consenting  to 
hear  counsel  against  the  Bill;  and  materially 
damaged  it  by  preserving  the  parliamentary  and 
municipal  franchises  to  the  thousands  of  venal 


freemen,  many  of  whom  were  paupers,  who 
enjoyed  them  by  virtue  of  birth  or  by  creation 
for  factious  purposes,  and  whose  votes  were 
always  sold.  The  Commons  reluctantly  accepted 
these  alterations,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on 
September  9,  1835. 

The  state  of  the  English  Church  could  not 
be  overlooked  at  a  time  when  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  abroad  respecting  the  actual  position  of 
great  public  organizations,  and  what  might 
fairly  be  required  of  them.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commission  of  1831,  had  reported  that  the  net 
revenues  of  the  Establishment  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  £3,490,497  (although  tbis 
was  notoriously  under-estimated);  and  two  other 
commissions  were  issued  in  1835,  one  by  the 
Peel  ministry  and  the  othor  by  Lord  Melbourne's, 
to  report  upon  the  changes  which  might  be 
effected  in  regard  to  Church  territory,  income, 
and  patronage,  so  as  to  render  labour  and 
remuneration  more  commensurate.  There  was 
no  lack  of  funds,  but  they  were  most  unequally 
and  unjustly  apportioned.  Aristocratic  nominees 
held  rich  pluralities  while  the  working  clergy 
were  on  the  borders  of  starvation. 

Tho  avowed  incomes  of  some  of  the  prelates 
were  as  follows: — 


Canterbury 

York 

London 

Winchester 

Durham 


£32,000 
2G,000 
15,000 
35,000 
22,000 


It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  arrive 
precisely  at  the  actual  figures,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  episcopnl  estates  were 
managed  and  especially  owing  to  one  custom 
which  almost  universally  prevailed.  Bishops  and 
chapters  granted  long  leases  of  ecclesiastical 
lands  at  ridiculously  low  rents,  but  with  the 
immediate  payment  of  enormous  fines;  thus 
defrauding  their  successors  in  order  to  enrich 
themselves.  In  one  year,  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester received  upwards  of  £15,000  in  this 
manner  alone.  The  immense  wealth  of  various 
bishops  had  brought  thorn  and  their  office  into 
much  disrepute.  The  newspapers  teemed  with 
exposnrcs  of  their  mal-practices,  and  with 
ironical  criticisms  upon  their  consistency.  Any 
lampoon  upon  a  bishop  was  sure  to  become 
popular,  however  coarse  and  violent.  The 
entire  system  was  essentially  unsound.  Bishops 
were  appointed  as  a  reward  for  political 
truckling  and  subserviency;  or  to  secure  family 
connexion  for  the  government;  or  on  account 
of  court  favour;   or  by  reason  of  editing  a 
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Greek  pluy  or  of  writing  a  party  pamphlet;  or 
because  they  had  filled  the  post  of  tutor  or 
secretary  to  the  minister  of  the  day.  Spiritual 
fitness,  administrative  abilities,  and  high  per- 
sonal character,  were  the  last  points  considered 
in  the  promotion.  Bishop  Prctyman-Tomline 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  tutor  to  William  Pitt.  (See  page  700.)  One 
of  his  sons  was  chancellor  and  canon  of  Lincoln, 
prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  holder  of  three 
livings;  a  second  son  was  precentor  and  canon 
of  Lincoln,  and  held  four  livings;  anda  third  was 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  with  two  livings.  The 
other  sons  ami  all  the  near  relatives  of  the 
bishop  were  also  amply  provided  for. 

Bishop  Sparke,  of  Ely,  in  like  manner,  cared 
f»>r  his  sons,  both  of  whom  held  canonrics  of 
£1,000  a  year,  with  other  pieces  of  clerical 
preferment  in  their  father's  gift.  One  of  them 
was  rector  of  Lcvcrington  from  1827,  until  his 
death,  in  1870;  at  £2,099  per  annum,  besides 
M.me  smaller  livings.  The  other  was  rector  of 
Fcltwell,  at  £1,207,  and  vicar  of  Littlepool,  at 
£1,487. 

Many  of  the  bishops  themselves  were  pluralisls. 
Tomline  held  also  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  then 
Worth  more  than  £7,000.  Hugh  Percy,  son  of  earl 
Beverley,  and  son-in-law  to  archbishop  Sutton, 
after  holding  eight  different  preferments  of  the 
united  value  of  £10,000  a  year,  was  appointed 
to  the  6ce  of  Rochester,  whence  he  was  speedily 
translated  to  Carlisle,  which  he  contrived  to  hold 
with  the  most  valuable  prebend  iu  St.  Panl's, 
worth  £3,000,  and  with  the  chancellorship  of 
Sarum.  Bishop  Bagot,  of  Oxford,  was  also 
dean  of  Canterbury.  Bishop  Carr,  of  Worcester, 
was  canon  of  St.  Paul's  and  clerk  of  the  royal 
closet.  Bishop  Jenkinson,  of  St.  David's,  was 
dran  of  Dnrham  and  of  Brecon.  Bishop  Kaye, 
of  Lincoln,  was  prebendary,  and  provincial 
chancellor  of  Canterbury.  Bishop  Murray,  of 
Rochester,  was  dean  of  Worcester  and  rector 
of  Bishoptbourne.  Bishop  Phillpotts,  of  Exeter, 
was  prebcmlary  of  Durham.  Bishop  Ryder,  of 
Lichfield,  was  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and 
.held  a  rectory.  The  dean  of  Bath  and  Wells 
held  three  prebends  in  Westminster,  York,  and 
Carlisle,  and  three  livings  iu  addition.  He  was 
a  son  of  bishop  Ooodenough,  of  Carlisle:  and 
two  other  sons  were  comfortably  provided  for 
by  means  of  sinecures  and  pluralities.  The 
notorious  earl  of  Guildford,  younger  brother  of 
George  the  Third's  Lord  North,  besides  being 
master  of  the  grossly-mismanaged  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  at  Winchester,  with  an  enormous 
income,  held  three  livings.  Dr.  Goodall  was 
provost  of  Eton,  canon  of  Windsor,  and  rector 


of  three  parishes.  The  Hon.  H.  L.  Hobart, 
dean  of  Windsor,  also  held  four  livings.  The 
Hon.  G.  Pellew,  dean  of  Norwich,  was  pre- 
bendary of  York,  and  rector  of  a  city  parish. 
The  dean  of  Hereford  was  also  rector  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square.  Lord  Eldon's  son-in- 
law,  was  king's  chaplain,  and  prebendary  of 
Gloucester  and  of  Norwich,  and  rector  of  Corfe 
Castle.  Eldon's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  Sur- 
tees,  was  prebendary  of  Bristol,  and  held  four 
livings;  and  another  !brother-in-law  was  also  a 
pluralist. 

Details  such  as  these  might  be  almost  in- 
definitely extended.  These  specimens  are  only 
given  to  show  how  imperative  a  reform  had 
become,  when  ecclesiastical  corruption  was  so 
intertwined  with  political  corruption.  After  the 
blow  administered  to  the  latter  by  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  it  was  manifest  that  the  former 
could  not  long  hope  to  be  spared.  Twelve  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ecclesias- 
tical offices  were  divided  among  seven  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons.  Of  seven 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  incum. 
bents  in  England  and  Wales,  two  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  held  two  or  more 
livingB,  without  including  cathedral  and  other 
dignities.  Of  these,  one  held  eleven;  another, 
eight;  five  held  seven  each;  twelve  had  six; 
sixty-four,  five  each;  two  hundred  and  nine,  four 
each;  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  held  three 
each;  and  two  thousand  and  twenty-seven,  two 
each.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  needful  to 
obtain  dispensations  and  licences  for  non-resi- 
dence; and  these  were  readily  granted  by  the 
bishops  until  the  scandal  became  too  great  to 
be  borne.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four  clergy- 
men were  stated  in  the  report  to  be  in  receipt 
of  more  than  £1,000,  but  less  than  £1,500,  per 
annum;  and  above  the  latter  sum  there  were 
two  receiving  less  than  £2,000,  nine  under 
£2,500,  four  under  £3,000,  two  under  £4,000, 
while  one  had  £4,843,  and  another  £7,30C; 
all  from  benefices.  In  addition,  there  were 
seventy  sinecure  rectories,  with  no  duties  what- 
ever attached,  but  yielding  £18,622  per  annum. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  five  thousand  clergy- 
men were  reported  to  be  in  receipt  of  less  than 
£200  a  year;  of  whom  one  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine,  had  less  than  £100,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  more  had  not 
£50  each.  Besides  these,  there  were  five  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  thirty  curates,  four 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of 
whom  were  employed  by  non-resident  incumbents 
at  an  average  stipend  of  £79. 

Besides  all  this,  many  of  the  clergy  derived 
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considerable  sums  from  endowed  schools  and 
from  rich  but  neglected  charities,  at  a  time 
when  these  were  under  no  control  or  super- 
vision, and  when,  according  to  Lord  Brougham's 
estimate,  the  annual  valne  of  charitable  founda- 
tions was  nearly  two  millions.  With  regard  to 
the  schools,  most  of  which  have  since  that 
time  been  rescued  and  restored,  there  were 
numberless  cases  in  which  hundreds  of  pounds, 
the  procure  of  money  or  land  devised  in 
former  times,  were  received  literally  for  no 
Rervice  whatever;  while  tho  children  who  ought 
to  have  been  educated  were  left  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance  and  in  vice. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  such 
things  were  universal.    Among  the  working 
clergy,  especially,  there  were  many  pious,  earnest, 
devoted  men,   who  were  an  honour  to  their 
Church  and  a  blessing  to  the  age;  and  even 
with  regard  to  tho  dignified  clergy  who  have 
been  specified,  while  they  are   not  free  from 
just  censure  as  profiting  by  scandalous  abuses,  ) 
the  system   must  rather  be  condemned  which  j 
rendered  such  abuses  possible  and  which  tolerated  ( 
them  60  long. 

On  July  8,  183G,  the  ministerial  plan  of  i 
ecclesiastical  reform  was  explained;  comprising, 
a  re-arrangcmcut  of  the  dioceses  and  their 
revenues;  an  appropriation  of  redundant  capitular 
revenues;  an  improvement  of  poor  livings;  and 
a  diminution  of  the  evils  of  non-rcsidencc  and  j 
of  pluralities.  Only  the  first-named  object  was 
embodied  in  a  Bill,  and  this  was  only  carried 
with  extreme  difficulty,  as  it  went  too  far  for 
the  Tory  High  Churchmen,  while  it  did  not 
go  nearly  far  enough  for  tho  advanced  reformers. 
The  sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  of  Chester 
and  Sodor  and  Man,  and  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor,  were  united,  and  two  new  bishoprics 
were  erected  at  Ripon  and  at  Manchester.  The 
incomes  of  tho  future  holders  of  the  richer  sees 
were  reduced;  Canterbury,  to  £15,000;  York 
nnd  London,  to  £10,000;  Durham,  £8,000; 
Winchester,  £7,000;  and  so  forth;  the  total 
reduction  being  £28,500  per  annum.  It  was 
also  enacted  that  no  ecclesiastical  dignity  or 
benefice  was  in  future  to  be  held  in  cmnmcntlam 
by  any  prelate. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  183G;  nnd  in 
1810,  were  enlarged  to  forty-nino  members, 
twenty-six  of  whom  were  prelates  and  three  deans. 
Since  that  time  the  powers  of  this  body  have 
been  enlarged  by  various  Acts,  and  vast  funds 
nllottcd  to  thorn  for  church  extension  and  for 
the  increase  of  the  poorer  benefices.  How  far 
these  objects  have  been  attained  is  unfortunately 


too  notorious.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
affirm  that  no  greater  scandal  and  abomination 
exists  than  tho  general  course  of  procedure  of 
the  Ecclcsiostical  Commission;  judged  even  by 
its  own  Reports  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  its 
advocates.  In  eight  years  after  1836,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  benefices  had  been  aug- 
mented, to  the  extent  of  £25,779;  but  whatever 
failure  is  chargeable  in  providing  for  the  spirit- 
ual wants  of  destitute  districts  and  in  aiding 
the  really  deserving  among  the  poorer  clergy, 
ample  provision  was  made  for  tho  comfort  and 
luxury  of  the  prelates.  A  palace  was  erected 
for  the  newly-created  see  of  Ripon,  at  a  cost 
of  £14,724;  an  estate  was  bought  and  the 
mansion  upon  it  adapted  for  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln  at  a  cost  of  £52,194;  a  second  resi- 
dence was  purchasod  and  altered  for  the  bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  for  £23,908,  which 
was  sold,  nineteen  years  later,  for  £12,000;  and 
so  with  several  of  the  other  prelates.  In  1860, 
tho  total  thus  expended  was  £170,743;  of  which 
£57,702  had  been  paid  out  of  the  rcvonues  of 
the  Commission,  and  the  remainder  obtained 
from  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  property  belonging 
to  the  6ces,  which  ought  to  have  been  applied 
in  the  augmentation  of  small  livings  and  in 
diminishing  spiritual  destitution.  Lord  John 
Russell,  writing  in  December,  1857,  to  the 
primate,  thus  summed  up  the  results  of  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  since  he  nominated 
it  twenty  years  previously: — "The  evils  which 
had  been  pointed  out  as  greatly  overweighing  all 
other  inconveniences,  as  being  the  most  urgent 
of  nil  and  most  requiring  tho  application  of  an 
effectual  remedy,  and  to  remedy  which  the 
resources  of  the  Established  Church  were  quite 
adequate,  havo  been  postponed  or  neglected  for 
the  purpose  of  frittering  away  the  resources 
which  were  placed  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Com- 
mission." 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  one  crying  evil,  the 
Non-Residence  Act  was  passed  in  1838,  with 
a  view  to  render  it  henceforth  impossible  for  a 
beneficed  clergyman  to  be  absent,  at  his  own 
pleasure  and  without  sufficient  reason,  from 
his  duties,  while  enjoying  the  proceeds  of  his 
living.  Two  years  later,  another  great  sweep 
was  made  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  by  an  enact- 
ment abolishing  numerous  sinecures,  and  pro- 
riding  for  tho  future  appointment  of  deans  by 
the  crown  and  of  canons  by  the  bishops.  An- 
other fruitful  source  of  mischief  and  of  ill-feeling 
was  dried  up  by  the  passing  of  tho  Tithe  Com- 
mutation Act,  in  1837.  Tho  principal  revenues 
of  the  Church  were  derived  from  tithes;  and 
theso  continued  to  bo  collected  by  the  clergy, 
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according  to  ancient  usage,  "in  kind."  The 
parson  was  entitled  to  the  farmer's  tenth  wheat- 
sheaf,  his  tenth  pig,  and  his  tenth  sack  of 
potatoes.  This  primitive  custom  was  wholly 
unsuited  to  a  civilized  age.  It  was  vexatious 
to  the  farmer,  discouraging  to  agriculture,  and 
invidious  to  tho  clergy.  A  largo  proportion  of 
the  land  was  tithe-frcc;  and  tithes  wero  often 
the  property  of  lay  impropriators;  yet  the  Church 
sustained  all  the  odium  of  an  antiquated  and 
anomalous  law.  .  The  evil  had  long  been  ac- 
knowledged. Prior  to  the  Acts  of  Elizabeth 
restraining  alienations  of  Church  property,  land- 
owners had  purchased  exemption  from  tithes 
by  the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  Church;  and  in 
many  parishes  a  particular  custom  prevailed, 
known  as  a  modus,  by  which  payment  of  tithes 
in  kind  had  been  commuted.  Tho  Long  Par- 
liament had  designed  a  more  general  commu- 
tation. Adam  Smith  and  Paley  had  pointed 
out  the  injurious  operation  of  tithes;  and  the 
latter  had  recommended  their  conversion  into 
corn-rents.  This  suggestion  having  been  car* 
ried  out  in  somo  local  Enclosure  Bills,  Mr.  Pitt 
submitted  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
1791,  the  propriety  of  its  general  adoption; 
bat,  unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
bis  wise  counsels  were  not  accepted.  It  was 
not  for  more  than  forty  years  afterwards  that 
Parliament  perceived  the  necessity  of  a  general 
measure  of  commutation.  In  1833  and  1834, 
Lord  Althorp  submitted  imperfect  schemes  for 
consideration;  and,  in  1835,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  a  measure  to  facilitate  voluntary  com- 
mutation, which  was  obviously  inadequate.  A 
more  comprehensive  measure,  framed  by  Lord 
Melbourne's  government,  was  accepted  by  Par- 
liament, in  1837.  It  provided  for  the  general 
commutation  of  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon 
the  land,  payable  in  money,  but  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  average  price  of  corn  for  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  Voluntary  agreements  upon  this 
principle  were  first  encouraged;  and  where  none 
were  made,  a  compulsory  commutation  was 
effected  by  commissioners  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  success  of  this  measure  was  com- 
plete. In  fifteen  years,  tho  entire  commutation 
of  tithes  was  accomplished  in  nearly  every  parish 
in  England  and  Wales. 

> 

The  first  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  cdu- 
cation  was  obtained,  in  1834,  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000,  which  was  increased  to  £30,000  in 
1839.  The  grant  was  distributed  in  different 
portions  through  the  National  School  Associa- 
tion, which  was  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  through  the  British 


and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  imposed  no 
sectarian  teaching.  The  method  of  distribution 
was  by  giving  aid  to  applicants  in  proportion 
to  the  amounts  which  they  could  prove  them- 
selves  able  to  raise  for  the  building  of  school 
houses.  On  this  principle,  aid  was  given  pre- 
cisely where  it  was  least  needed;  while  the 
poorest  and  most  neglected  received  little  or 
nothing.  After  a  few  years,  tho  educational 
committee  of  tho  Privy  Council  resolved  that 
the  principle  of  giving  most  where  most  could 
be  raised  on  the  spot  should  not  be  invariably 
adhered  to,  if  applications  should  bo  made  from 
very  poor  and  populous  districts  where  sub- 
scriptions could  not  be  obtained  to  a  sufficient 
amount.  The  destitute  districts,  where  there 
was  no  ono  to  stir  on  behalf  of  ignorance  and 
poverty,  had  no  provision  made  for  them. 

Tho  religious  element,  however,  continued 
to  be  tho  bone  of  contention.  The  clergy,  as 
a  body,  bad  neglected  the  necessary  work  of 
education,  and  had  sufTcrcd  thousands  of  the 
people  to  grow  up  in  dense  ignorance  and  vice; 
and  yet,  the  same  clergy,  as  a  body,  opposed 
every  plan  which  did  not  give  to  them  the 
sole  control  of  the  work  and  the  administration 
of  the  funds  voted  out  of  tho  national  purse. 
To  this  the  Dissenters  would  not  agree,  and 
yet  they  were  divided  among  themselves  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  pursued,  and  they  especially 
objected  to  compulsory  secular  education.  Hence, 
although  the  grants  continued  to  increase  until 
1861,  when  they  amounted  to  £813,442,  the 
battle  of  the  sects  still  waged,  and  the  actual 
work  was  only  imperfectly  accomplished;  and 
in  1863,  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Code 
came  into  operation,  with  the  system  of  paying 
only  for  results,  after  examination.  This  will 
bo  superseded  ere  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  national 
unscctarian  education.  The  year  1830,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  formation  of  the  British 
Association- for  tho  Advancement  of  Science; 
and  the  annual  gatherings  since  held  by  its 
members  in  various  towns  of  the  empire  have 
been  productive  of  considerable  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  useful  acts  of  domestic 
legislation  was  that  which  instituted  a  national 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
No  conception  of  the  importance  of  such  a 
measure,  as  a  complete  record  of  the  vital 
statistics  and  of  the  social  condition  of  tho 
whole  people,  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
recognised  as  a  necessity;  but  the  year  1836, 
will  remain  identified  with  the  commencement 
of  this  great  work.    An  incidental  benefit  wns 
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the  removal  of  a  tacit  disgrace  and  disability 
from  the  Dissenters,  which  had  undesignedly  1 
grown  out  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  whatever 
imperfect  registration  had  existed  was  ecclesias-  | 
tical,  and  not  civil.  Baptisms,  not  births,  had 
been  recorded ;  all  marriages  had  been  excluded 
but  those  which  took  place  at  church,  and  all 
deaths  of  persons  who  had  not  been  interred 
by  the  clergy.  By  the  improvements  in  the 
marriage  law,  which  introduced  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract,  and  which  provided 
for  the  legality  of  the  act  when  performed  with 
certain  prescribed  forms  in  the  presence  of  the 
registrar,  Dissenters  obtained  a  measure  of  relief 
for  which  it  is  surprising  that  they  should  have 
been  content  to  wait  so  long. 

Of  the  remaining  incidents  of  this  reign  there 
are  few  that  call  for  special  notice.  Asiatic 
cholera  first  appeared  in  England  in  February, 
1832,  and  the  dreaded  visitant  spread  a  panic 
throughout  the  country;  so  sudden,  so  rapid, 
and  so  generally  fatal  were  .its  attacks.  It  led, 
however,  to  increased  attention  being  paid  to 
sanitary  measures;  although  common-sense  was 
not  yet  allowed  to  rule  in  this  necessary  matter. 

In  October,  1834,  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  originated  in 
the  carelessness  of  the  workmen  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  burning  an  accumulation  of  wooden 
tallies  from  the  Exchequer.  In  the  hurry  to 
complete  the  task,  the  flues  were  over-heated 
and  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  legislative 
chambers.  By  great  exertions  Westminster 
Hall  was  preserved.  In  a  little  mor(  than  three 
years  (January,  1838),  a  similar  calamity  befell 
the  Royal  Exchange. 

William  IV.  died  at  Windsor  on  June  20, 
1887,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Hanover,  by  virtue  of  the  law  ex- 
cluding females.  His  departure  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  those  who  remembered  the  escapade 
of  the  preceding  year,  when  he  narrowly  escaped 
prosecution  in  connexion  with  an  illegal  associa- 
tion of  Orange  lodges  in  England,  numbering 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  members,  and 
including  not  a  few  peers;  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  set  aside  the  Princess  Victoria 
and  to  place  Cumberland  on  the  throne.  The 
severance  of  Hanover  from  England,  after  a 
connexion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
years,  produced  no  word  of  regret,  even  in  the 
newspapers;  and  if  this  arose  in  part  from  the 
indifference  of  the  nation  to  the  possession  of 


profitless  foreign  territory,  it  must  be  ascribed 
in  part  also  to  the  general  satisfaction  at  the 
departure  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  at 
;  the  sceptre  having  passed  down  to  a  new  genera- 
tion, from  which  better  things  might  be  hoped. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Canadian  Affairs; 
Jxini  Durham's  Mission.  "The  Bedchamber 
Question."  The  Royal  Marriage.  Custody  of 
Infants'  Bill.  Parliamentary  Privilege :  Stock- 
dale  v.  Hansard.  Rowland  Hill  and  the  Post 
Office.  Rise  of  the  Chartist  Movement.  Its 
connexion  with  Social  Distress.  TheAnti-Corn- 
Law-I^eague. 

a.d.  1837—1840. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  speaking 
of  the  events  and  of  the  statesmen  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  with  a  freedom  and  particularity 
similar  to  that  used  in  treating  of  former  times. 
Many  of  the  actors  in  the  stirring  political  and 
domestic  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  are 
still  living,  and  others  have  but  recently  passed 
away.  Diversities  of  opinion  may  also  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  to  exist  with  regard  to  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  some  acts  of  modern 
legislation;  and  there  remain  not  a  few  social 
problems  which  have  only  begun  to  be  worked 
out. 

Tidings  of  the  demise  of  the  crown  were 
instantly  sent  from  Windsor  to  Kensington, 
where  the  future  queen  resided  with  her  mother; 
and  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  was 
hailed  as  sovereign.  At  eleven,  the  Privy 
Council  assembled,  and  listened  to  the  address 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  young  queen. 
In  it  she  said, — "Educated  in  England,  under 
the  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a  most 
affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from  my 
infancy  to  respect  and  love  the  constitution  of 
my  native  country.  It  will  be  my  unceasing 
study  to  maintain  the  Reformed  Religion  as 
by  law  established;  securing  at  the  same  time 
to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty. 
And  I  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights,  and 
promote,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  all  classes  of  my  subjects." 

Perhaps  there  had  never  been  an  accession 
to  the  English  throne  which  evoked  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  so  much  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  loyalty.  The  eighteen  years  of 
the  young  queen's  life  had  been  mostly  spent 
in  this  country,  and  numerous  pleasant  stories 
were  current  of  her  tastes,  and  habits,  and 
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disposition.  Only  a  month  before,  she  bad 
attained  her  majority-,  and  this  event,  with  the 
failing  health  of  her  uncle,  had  caused  her 
to  assume  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  public 
eye.  The  proclamation  was  made  amid  bound- 
less enthusiasm,  and  perhaps  amid  exaggerated 
hopes  of  social  amelioration;  for  any  failure  of 
which  the  queen  cannot  be  held  accountable,  j 
Her  personal  character,  her  domestic  qualities, 
her  constitutional  rule,  and  her  regard  for  her 
people,  have  now  endured  the  test  of  more  than 
thirty  years;  and  the  English  court  has  set 
a  noble  example  to  the  nation. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  as  soon  as  6ome  ne- 
cessary business  had  been  transacted.  Among 
the  measures  which  passed  the  final  stages  was  a 
Bill  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was 
remitted  in  twenty-one  out  of  thirty-one  crimes 
to  which  the  liability  had  hitherto  attached; 
and  the  ministry  only  escaped  by  one  vote  from 
the  carrying  of  an  amendment  to  confine  the 
death-penalty  to  the  crime  of  deliberate  murder: 
a  proposal  made  by  Mr.  William  Kwart,  who 
signalized  himself  by  bis  zealous  and  persistent 
efforts  to  secure  the  entire  abolition  of  capital 
punishment 

The  Whig  ministry  was  retained  in  office, 
and  its  members  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  allow 
it  to  be  supposed,  even  if  they  did  not  directly 
give  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  young  sov- 
ereign was  herself  identified  with  their  party 
views:  an  act  as  impolitic  as  it  was  eminently 
disloyal,  and  one  which  speedily  redounded  to 
its  authors'  discredit.  At  the  general  election, 
notwithstanding  the  free  use  made  of  the  royal 
name  by  the  Whigs,  ithey  found  themselves 
with  a  majority  of  only  twelve  in  tho  House  of 
Commons.  However,  they  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  rightful  occupants  of  min- 
isterial power,  and  events  quickly  showed  that 
they  were  prepared  to  undergo  almost  any 
amount  of  political  mortification  and  meanness 
in  order  to  retaiu  office.  The  intrigues  of  mere 
plocemen  may  be  wholly  passed  by,  as  another 
and  a  far  more  important  struggle  is  waiting 
to  be  described,  but  before  entering  upon  this, 
some  miscellaneous  circumstances  may  be  briefly 
recorded. 

On  Thursday,  Juno  28,  1838,  the  coronation 
took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid  great 
pomp  and  much  rejoicing,  although  shorn  of 
much  of  the  parade  of  former  coronations.  The 
cost  was  £70,000;  against  £240,000  expended 
in  the  case  of  George  IV.  The  Civil  List  had 
previously  been  fixed  at  £385,000  per  annum, 


and  the  amount  to  be  granted  in  pensions  had 
been  still  further  restricted  to  £1,200  per  annum; 
and  these  pensions  were  confined  "to  such 
persons  as  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  bene- 
ficence, or  who,  by  their  personal  services  to 
the  crown,  by  the  performance  of  duties  to  the 
public,  or  by  their  useful  discoveries  in  science 
aud  attainments  in  literature  and  the  arts,  have 
merited  the  gracious  consideration  of  their 
sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country." 

Tho  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  demanded 
skilful  and  considerate  treatment.    The  home 
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government  had  not  heretofore  appeared  to 
understand,  nor  had  they  cared  to  ascertain, 
the  actual  coudition  of  the  province  and  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people;  and  now 
that  the  colonists  had  largely  increased  in  number 
and  in  wealth  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  would  submit  to  the  tutelage  and  the 
interference  of  former  times.  Commercial  and 
fiscal  grievances  had  been  left  unredressed,  and 
the  crown  nominees  in  the  Legislative  aud 
Executive  Councils  had  been  allowed  to  follow 
their  blind  way,  regardless  of  the  wishes  and 
just  complaints  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
of  the  people  at  large.  The  consequence  of 
Buch  a  policy,  recklessly  pursued  during  many 
years,  was  that  news  arrived  in  London  in 
December,  1837,  that  Canada  was  in  rebellion. 
The  revolt  was  not  very  serious,  and  in  three 
weeks  all  was  over;  but  it  was  an  ominous  sign 
that  could  not  bo  -neglected.  The  earl  of 
Durham  was  sent  out  with  unlimited  powers  as 
governor-general  of  the  five  British  colonics  in 
North  America,  and  as  lord  high  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  and  adjust  all  questions  then 
pending  in  Canada  respecting  civil  government. 
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On  his  arrival  in  May,  1838,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  bis  difficult 
task,  and  by  a  series  of  judicious  measures 
6QCcecded  in  calming  the  prevalent  agitation 
and  in  silencing  the  factions  parties  who  were 
outbidding  each  other  for  place  and  power. 
Especially  by  his  wise  and  generous  treatment 
of  those  who  were  implicated  in  the  lato  tumults, 
he  gave  promise  of  a  brighter  future  in  the 
administration  of  Canadian  affairs. 

Although  Lord  Durham  had  gone  forth 
armed  with  the  fullest  powers,  and  relying  on 
the  cordial  support  of  the  government  which 
sent  him  and  on  the  generous  forbearance  of 
the  Opposition,  his  procedure  was  made  the 
ground  of  factious  measures  in  Parliament,  with  < 
which  tho  name  of  Lord  Brongham  will  ever 
be  disgracefully  connected  as  tho  primo  mover. 
Several  years  before,  he  bad  personally  assailed 
Lord  Durham  with  his  merciless  and  terrible 
invective,  on  a  question  of  policy  relating  to 
the  Reform  movement;  and  now,  all  considcra- 
tions  of  patriotism,  of  State  policy,  and  of 
justice  were  subordinated  to  tho  pursuit  of  spite 
and  revenge.  Lord  Melbourne  lacked  the  moral 
courage  to  stand  by  tho  high  official  whom  he 
had  sent  out  with  such  ample  powers.  He  was 
terrified  and  unnerved  by  the  fierce  tirades  of 
Brougham,  who  overwhelmed  him  with  the 
coarsest  abuse  allowed  in  Parliament;  and  Lord 
Durham  was  sacrificed.  His  Ordinance  was 
disallowed,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  for 
him  to  resign  and  return  home;  after  only  five 
months'  tenure  of  office.  He  went  out  in  feeble 
health,  and  bo  returned  home  worse,  and  with 
a  broken  heart;  and  died  in  the  Summer  of 
1810;  but  tho  wise  and  just  policy  which  he 
initiated  in  Canada,  including  the  project  for 
a  federal  union  of  the  British  American  colonies, 
has  been  amply  vindicated  by  being  adopted 
and  carried  out  under  his  successors. 

The  Melbourno  cabinet  went  out  of  office  in 
May,  1839,  on  their  proposal  to  suspend  the 
constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  because 
of  difficulties  and  complications  arising  between 
the  planters  and  the  imperial  government  on 
the  Emancipation  question.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  sent  for,  but  he  did  not  actually  assume 
office,  owing  to  what  was  known  at  the  time 
as  the  "  Bedchamber  Question."  The  late  min- 
isters had  placed  their  female  connexions  in  all 
the  high  offices  of  the  royal  household,  and 
Tcel  naturally  demurred  to  assuming  tho  res- 
ponsibilities of  government  while  these  ladies 
possessed  constant  opportunities  of  influencing 
the  sovereign.    Thence  arose  misapprehensions 
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and  a  petty  quarrel.  The  queen  was  given  to 
understand,  although  not  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
that  ho  proposed  to  rcmovo  all  the  servants  of 
her  household;  and  acting  under  the  advice  of 
tho  outgoing  cabinet,  she  declined  to  accede  to 
tho  proposal.  That  this  was  reasonable  and 
constitutional,  was  afterwards  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  by  nono  moro  promptly  than  by 
the  queen  herself  when  she  became  convinced 
of  it;  but  the  sole  blame  rests  with  the  men 
who  first  of  all  gave  factitious  political  influence 
to  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  who  then 
advised  their  royal  mistress  to  tako  what  they 
themselves  were  afterwards  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge was  "an  untcnablo  position."  How- 
ever, tho  difficulty  lasted  long  enough  and  was 
sufficiently  formidable  to  prevent  Pool  from 
obeying  the  royal  commands  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
and  therefore  the  Whig  ministers  resumed  office. 
The  difficulty  did  not  recur  at  a  subsequent 
period,  and  it  only  needs  to  bo  mentioned  in 
passing  because  of  the  side  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  personal  character  of  tho  sovereign. 
Nothing  could  have  been  moro  graceful  than 
her  majesty's  conduct  in  this  delicate  matter. 

On  November  23,  1839,  the  queen  announced 
to  her  Privy  Council  that  she  intended  to  marry 
her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Cohurg  and 
Gotha,  whom  she  had  intimately  known  from 
childhood;  and  the  marriage  took  place  at  St. 
James's  Palace  on  February  10,  1840,  amidst 
universal  rejoicings.  Three  weeks  before,  a 
Hill  had  passed  naturalizing  the  prince.  A 
grant  of  £30,000  per  annum  was  voted  for  bis 
life:  the  ministerial  proposition  of  £50,000 
being  set  aside  on  account  of  the  public  distress 
and  of  the  ominous  condition  of  political  affairs. 
The  prince  won  golden  opinions  from  all  parties 
and  classes,  not  only  by  his  general  spirit  and 
conduct,  but  especially  by  bis  ready  acquiescence 
in  tho  proposal  to  reduce  tho  amount  of  his 
annuity.  All  fears  respecting  the  succession 
were  set  at  rest  by  the  birth  of  the  princess 
royal  in  November,  1810,  and  of  tho  prince  of 
Wales,  twelvo  months  later. 

The  Session  of  1889,  was  a  memorable  one 
to  at  least  half  the  nation,  for  yielding  the  first 
act  of  a  course  of  legislation  which  has  yet  to 
be  completed,  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  women. 
Lord  Brougham's  objection  to  the  measure  was 
based  on  his  fear  to  touch  a  mass  of  laws  so 
cruel  and  indefensible  as  that  all  must  come 
down  if  any  part  were  brought  into  question. 
The  object  was  to  obtain  for  mothers  of  irre- 
proachable conduct,  separated  from  their  bus- 
bands,  access  to  their  young  children  by  petition 
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to  the  judges.  When  this  was  dearly  stated  | 
in  the  House  in  1838,  when  it  was  declared 
tbat  by  the  law  of  England  any  husband,  how-  1 
crer  profligate,  had  tbe  power  to  prevent  his 
virtuous  wifo  from  ever  Bceing  her  children, 
if  she  left  him  on  account  of  his  vilcness  or 
brutality,  the  object  sought  appeared  so  mere  a 
fraction  of  what  was  due  to  domestic  claims, 
tbat  the  Custody  of  Infants'  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Commons  rapidly  and  by  large  majorities. 
Tbe  Dill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  when  first 
proposed,  but  was  again  sent  up  from  the  Com- 
mons in  the  following  Session,  when  it  became 
law. 

Messrs.  Hansard,  the  Parliamentary  printers, 
had  issued  certain  reports  on  prisons,  in  one 
of  which  a  book,  published  by  one  Stockdale, 
was  called  "obscene  and  indecent  in  the 
extreme."  Stockdale  prosecuted  the  Hansards 
for  a  libel.  They  pleaded  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament. Chief  Justice  Denman  declared  that 
Parliament  could  not  authorize  the  publication 
of  a  libel  on  individuals.  The  House  not  only 
insisted  that  it  could  publish  what  it  pleased, 
but  that  itself  was  the  solo  judge  of  its  own 
powers  and  privileges,  and  that  for  any  person 
to  call  these  iu  question  in  any  court  was  a 
high  breach  of  privilege.  Both  parties  supposed 
themselves  engaged  in  vindicating  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  Lord  Denman  believed  that 
he  was  saving  individuals  from  being  oppressed 
by  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  realm;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  was  essentially  involved  in  the  liberties 
of  the  legislative  body.  The  case  assumed 
various  phases  during  1838  and  1839,  and  at 
length  it  became  a  coutest  between  the  House 
and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  the 
demerits  of  the  original  prosecutor  were  sunk. 
The  sheriffs  of  Loudon  and  Middlesex  were 
ordered  by  the  judge  to  levy  the  penalty  and 
costs  upon  Hansards,  but  were  forbidden  by  the 
House;  and  then  were  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment for  contempt  by  both.  Stockdale  ! 
commenced  other  actions,  and  he,  with  his  soli- 
citor and  agents,  were  arrested  on  the  Speaker's 
warrant  and  committed  to  Newgate  for  breach 
of  privilege.  At  length,  these  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings were  ended  by  the  passing  of  an  Act 
in  April,  1840,  providing  that  all  such  actions 
for  libel  should  be  stayed  on  the  production  of 
a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Speaker,  that  the  papers  were  printed  by 
order  of  Parliament.  This  was  not  a  satis- 
factory conclusion;  yet  no  other  course  seemed 
possible.    The  privilege  of  Parliament  was  not 


vindicated,  nor  was  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
either  justified  or  condemned.  The  particular 
case  about  publishing  reports  was  doubtfully 
provided  for  in  the  future  by  a  compromise; 
but  nothing  was  settled  about  the  right  of  any 
one  to  discuss  the  privilege  of  Parliament  before 
the  courts.  Many  openings  were  left  for  re- 
newals of  this  painful  and  undignified  kind  of 
controversy;  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
result  was  the  warning  given  of  this  danger, 
and  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
temper,  in  order  to  guard  against  such  collisions 
between  Parliament,  with  its  privileges,  and  the 
Courts  which  protect  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

The  name  of  Rowland  Hill  is  honourably 
associated  with  the  modern  postal  svstem,  of 


which  the  moral  effects  are  as  great  and  as 
valuable  as  the  commercial  effects.  The  im- 
provements effected  by  John  Palmer  (See  p.  639) 
wero  undoubtedly  great  and  valuable  in  their 
day,  but  the  progress  of  affairs  and  the  vast 
!  increase  of  trade  and  correspondence  demanded 
something  more.  To  effect  a  change,  however, 
was  far  from  easy.  It  appears  almost  incrediblo 
to  the  present  generation  tbat  thirty  years  ago 
the  postage  of  a  letter  was  one  shilling;  but 
so  it  was,  and  this  repressive  charge  led  to 
the  adoption  of  all  kinds  of  expedients  to  evade 
it,  or  led  to  the  practical  suspension  of  all 
correspondence  between  scattered  members  of 
families  among  the  poorer  classes.  Illicit  modes 
of  conveyance  were  resorted  to,  and  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitions  and  fines  some  car- 
riers were  doing  as  large  a  business^ as  the  Post 
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Office  in  the  surreptitious  conveyance  of  letters. 
The  evasion  of  the  high  charges  by  contraband 
means  became  so  common  that  the  officials 
began  to  despair  of  checking  the  practice. 

Mr.  Hill  set  himself  to  inquire  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Post  Office  system,  and  into  the 
possibilities   of  greatly   reducing  the   cost  of 
transit  while  still  making  it  remunerative.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenue  from  the  car- 
riage of  letters  had  been  declining  since  1815, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  but 
the  authorities  would  admit  nothing,  and  they 
resisted  all  proposals  to  reform  and  improve, 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.    Mr.  Hill  demonstrated,  for  example, 
that  "the  cost  of  mere  transit  incurred  upon 
a  letter  6ent  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was 
not  more  than  one  thirty-sixth  of  a  penny  for 
half  an  ounce;"  and  the  people  of  those  cities 
were  not  likely  to  continue  to  pay  one  shilling 
contentedly  after  this  was  known.    He  further 
demonstrated  that  the  high  rates  of  postage 
were  excessive  and  arbitrary;  varying  with  dis- 
tance, being  doubled  and  tripled  if  the  letter 
contained  enclosures,    and  quadrupled    if  ex- 
ceeding one  ounce  in  weight.    He  argued  that 
the  expenses  of  administration  might  be  largely 
reduced  by  simplifying  the  various  processes, 
and  especially  by  charging  letters  at  a  low  rate, 
according  to  weight,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  separate  sheets  or  scraps  of  paper,  and  by 
abandoning  the  method  of  collecting  the  postage 
from  door  to  door  as  the  letters  were  delivered, 
with  the  complex  system  of  checks  which  this 
involved.    Yet  long  after  the  case  was  rendered 
clear,    and    long  after  the   old  evils  and  the 
new  possibility  were  made  evident  by  facts  and 
figures,   there  was  vexatious  difficulty  arising 
from  official  unwillingness  even  to  look  at  the 
matter.   Lord  Lichfield,  the  postmaster-general, 
spoke  of  it  in  the  Houso  of  Lords  as  "the 
most  extravagant  of  all  the  wild  (and  visionary 
schemes   which   I  have  ever  heard  of."  On 
another  occasion  he  said, — "The  mails  will  have 
to  carry  twelve  times  as  much  in  weight,  and 
therefore  the  charge  for  transmission,  instead  of 
£100,000  as  now,  must  be  twelve  times  that 
amount.    The  walls  of  the  Post  Office  would 
burst;  the  whole  area  in  which  the  building 
stands  would  not  be  large  enough  to  receive 
the  clerks  and  letters."    Colonel  Maberly,  the 
secretary,  thought  it  "a  most  preposterous  plan, 
utterly  unsupported  by  facts,  resting  entirely 
on  assumptions."   Mr.  Hill's  project  was  that  as 
the  actual  ascertained  cost  of  -transmission  to  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  reached  by  the  mail  was 
less  than  one  farthing  per  letter,  the  penny  rate 


might  be  made  uniform;  to  the  saving  of  end- 
less time  and  trouble.    He  calculated  that  if 
the  postage  could  be  paid  in  advance,  so  as  to 
save  time  and  labour  in  delivery,  and  if  other 
facilities  of  communication   were  established, 
and  the  postage  reduced  to  a  penny  for  half- 
ounce  letters,  the  increase  in  the  number,  by 
the  stoppage  of  smuggling  and  the  cheapness, 
must  soon  be  fourfold,  and   the  net  revenue 
after  allowing   for  temporary    and  inevitable 
diminution,  would  proportionately  increase.  He 
argued  that   the   principle   of   high  rates  of 
postage  was  erroneous;  that  it  materially  affected 
other  branches  of  revenue;  and  that  a  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  certain  goods  does  not  neces- 
sarily occasion  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  derived 
from  them,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  reduc- 
tion generally  leads  to  increased  consumption: 
a  principle  which  has  since  been  abundantly 
proved.     Like  all  social   reformers,    Mr.  Hill 
had   to   endure   repeated   delays   and  morti- 
fications before  ho  could  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  entertain  his  project,  and  before  the 
House  of   Commons   would   sanction  it;  but 
at  length  he   succeeded,   and    after   a  short 
intermediate  experiment  of  a  fourpenny  rate, 
the   penny   postal   scheme   came    into  opera- 
tion on  January  16,  1810.    Charles  Knight's 
former  suggestion  of  the  use  of  stamped  covers 
for  newspapers  was  adopted,  and  postage  labels 
were  provided  for  the  pre-payment  of  letters. 
Mulready  furnished  a  design  for  an  envelope; 
which  is  now  sought  as  a  curiosity.  Franking 
entirely  ceased.    At  the  end  of  three  years,  no 
part  of  Mr.  Hill's  plau  had  been  fully  tried  but 
that  of  the  reduction  of  postage.    Little  was 
done  towards  the  simplification  of  arrangements 
or  the  introduction  of  economy;    and  almost 
nothing  in  regard  to  increased  facilities  for  the 
dispatch  of  letters,  or  to  increased  speed  in  their 
delivery.    Yet  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Post 
Office  was  increasing  from  year  to  year,  while 
every  other  branch  of  revenue  was  decreasing. 
Mr.  Hill  had  been  displaced,  in  1812,  after  the 
accession  of  the  Tories  to  power,  but  he  was 
only  for  a  time  cast  out  a*hd  discouraged.  The 
official  mind  became  convinced  at  last,  as  tin- 
public  at  large  were  throughout,  that  he  was 
essential  to  the  working  of  his  own  plan;  and 
he  was  solicited,  in  1846,  to  return  to  the  Post 
Office  as  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general. 
In  1854,  he  succeeded   to  the  office  held  by 
Colonel  Maberly;  the  highest  fixed  appointment 
in  the  department.    Since  that  time,  numerous 
reforms  and  beneficial  arrangements  have  been 
introduced;  and  even  his  ultimate  scheme  of  a 
parcel  post  is  in  operation.     In  1860,  he  was 
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made  a  K.C.B.,  in  recognition  of  his  public  I  England  question  too, — Radical  members,  above 
services,  and  four  years  later,  he  retired  on  his  i  all;  friends  of  the  people,  chosen  with  effort  by 


the  people  to  interpret  and  articulate  the  dumb 
deep  want  of  the  people!" 

Some  clear-headed  and  hard-thinking  work- 
ing men,  who  needed  ouly  wider  political  know- 
ledge and  social  experience,  suggested  yet 
further  reforms,  such  as  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  shortening  of  Parliaments,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  voter  by  ballot,  equal  electoral 
districts,  the  abolition  of  property  qualification  for 
representatives,  and  payment  for  their  functions. 
It  would  be  grossly  unjust  to  apply  one  de- 
scription to  all  who  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Chartists,  or  to  suppose  that 
tho  best  of  them  advanced  their  Five  Points  as 
a  universal  panacea  for  tho  evils  of  the  State. 


full  Balary  of  £2,000,  and  received  a  Parlia- 
mentary grant  of  £20,000. 

A  great  sensation  was  created,  in  1811,  by 
the  presentation  in  the  House  of  CommonB  of 
a  petition  from  four  persons,  one  of  whom  was 
Joseph  Mazzini,  tho  apostle  of  Italian  Republi- 
canism and  an  exile  in  London;  complaining 
that  their  letters  had  been  opened  and  read  in 
the  Post  Office.  Sir  James  Graham's  reply, 
admitting  that  this  was  true  in  respect  to  one 
of  the  petitioners,  and  justifying  it  on  legal 
and  political  grounds,  only  increased  the  excite- 
ment. For  some  weeks  he  was  the  object  of 
almost  universal  obloquy,  which  was  intensified 

by  the  suspicion  that  the  espionage  had  been  j  Some  of  them   were  noble,  self-denying  and 

laborious  men;  fired  with  a  true  patriotism; 
caring  little  for  Whigs  or  Tories  as  such ;  hoping 
for  nothing  for  themselves,  but  resolved  to  do 
their  utmost  to  raise  their  class,  intellectually, 
morally,  and  politically.  Others  of  them,  and 
by  far  the  great  majority,  had  been  left  to 
grow  up  ignorant  of  physiological,  social,  and 
economic  laws;  untrained  to  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  thrift;  reckless  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual conditions;  ready  enough,  when  starving 
and  miserable  through  their  own  improvidence, 
to  listen  to  the  wretched  sophisms  of  mere 
agitators  and  to  expect  from  some  unknown 
means  a  vague  prosperity.  High  and  dry  offi- 
i  rials,  and  men  of  party,  whose  sole  political 
creed  was  the  personal  benefit  to  be  obtained 
from  Whiggism,  treatcil  tho  movement  with 
supercilious  contempt;  never  dreaming  that  such 
low  people  were  in  earnest  in  asking  for  more, 
when  the  magnates  of  that  party  had  pro- 
nounced that  enough  had  been  done  and  given; 
and  these  men  were  accordingly  unprepared  for 
the  outburst  which  took  place.  Torch-light 
gatherings  of  excited  and  angry  crowds  of 
hungry  men,  whose  knowledge  of  political 
economy  was  most  limited,  but  who  knew  that 
they  wero  out  of  work  and  that  employment 
was  not  to  be  had;  incendiary  speeches  by  men 
like  Fcargus  O'Connor,  whose  alternative  char- 
acter was  either  a  great  knave  or  a  great  fool ; 
a  vague  notion  that  universal  prosperity  would 
be  secured  by  the  Five  Points  of  tho  Charter; 
monster  petitions  sent  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  the  ultimate  designs,  scarcely  dis- 
guised, of  thqse  who  were  styled  "physical-force 
Chartists,"  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  in  the 
country  which  could  not  pass  unheeded.  If 
this  movement  were  not  mastered  and  guided  by 
sagacious  and  practical  statesmen,  it  threatened 


practised  at  the  desire  of  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. Secret  committees  of  both  Houses  care- 
fully examined  the  matter,  and  reported  that 
the  power  to  open  letters  was  undoubtedly 
vested  by  Statute  in  the  Home  Secretary  that 
it  had  been  but  infrequently  employed  and  in 
a  decreasing  ratio;  and  that  Sir  James  Graham 
had  been  singularly  scrupulous  in  its  exercise. 
The  best  reply  to  the  suspicion  of  truckling 
to  foreign  despotism  was  shortly  afterwards 
given  by  a  frank  and  liberal  enlargement  of  the 
Alien  Act. 

To  this  period  is  to  be  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Chartism :  a  term  which  came  to  be  regarded 
witlt  opprobrium  and  horror,  but  which  originally 
represented  a  solemn  protest  against  social 
sufferings  and  against  political  injustice.  How- 
ever tho  Reform  Act  might  be  regarded  as  a 
final  and  perfect  measure  by  mere  Whigs  and 
by  the  upper  sections  of  the  middle  class,  there 
were  many  thousands  of  people  among  the 
densely-crowded  manufacturing  districts  whom 
its  provisions  did  not  reach,  and  who  looked  for 
something  more  than  it  offered.  As  Mr.  Carlyle 
puts  the  matter, — "Tho  coudition  of  the  great 
body  of  people  in  a  country  is  the  condition  of 
the  country  itself.  Yet  read  'Hansard's  Debates,' 
or  the  morning  papers.  The  old  grand  question, 
whether  A  is  to  be  in  office  or  B;  with  the 
innumerable  subsidiary  questions  growiug  out 
of  that,  courting  paragraphs  and  suffrages  for  a 
blessed  solution  of  that:  Canada  question,  Irish 
appropriation  question,  West  India  question, 
Queen's  Bedchamber  question,  Gamo  Laws, 
Usury  Laws,  African  Blacks,  Hill  Coolies, 
Smithfield  Cattle,  and  Dog  Carts: — all  manner 
of  questions  and  subjects  except  simply  this, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all!  Surely  honourable 
members  ought  to  spoak  of  tho  Condition  of 
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their  ruin  and  the  initiation  of  anarchy.  Yet  j 
the  Whigs  soon  flattered  themselves  that  the 
danger  was  past,  although  riots  had  taken  place 
at  Newport,  at  Devizes,  at  Birmingham,  at 
Sheffield,  at  Newcastle,  at  Stockport,  at  Man- 
chester, and  other  places. 

Chartism,  even  of  the  lowest  kind,  must  not 
be  saddled  with  the  odium  of  all  the  turbulence 
which  occurred.  The  country  had  entered  upon 
a  long  and  dreary  season  of  commercial  de- 
pression,— a  phrase  which  means  in  modern  times 
an  infinitude  of  misery;  involving  a  stoppage  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  scarcity  of  employment, 
ruin  to  the  embarrassed,  penury  to  the  labourer, 
and  starvation  to  the  poor.  It  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  the  Chartist  movement  from  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  movement.  The  great  body  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  former  were  suffering 
under  the  pressure  which  was  sought  to  be 
relieved  by  the  latter,  and  they  had  an  indefinite 
feeling  that  the  laws  were  somehow  to  blame 
tor  not  providing  them  with  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence.  The  cause  which  chiefly 
put  an  end  to  Chartism  as  a  distinct  organization 
was  undoubtedly  the  improvement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  people  which  followed  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws;  but  whilo  these 
continued,  the  concurrent  agitation  was  also 
carried  on. 

The  harvests  of  the  year  1832,  and  of  the 
three  following  years  were  abundant,  and  all 
classes  enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessing  of  cheap 
food.  l*h is  was  followed  by  an  insufficient  crop 
and  by  high  prices;  wheat  rising  from  '60s.  id. 
at  the  close  of  1835,  to  53s.  at  the  close  of  1837, 
and  to  8 Is.  Gd.  in  January,  1839.  There  was 
a  Blight  increase  in  labourers'  wages,  but  nothing 
compared  with  tho  increased  cost  of  living.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  the  prevailing  distress  and  with 
the  certain  expectation  of  greater  distress,  the 
landed  interest  strenuously  and  successfully  op- 
posed all  relaxation  of  tho  Corn  Laws,  so  that 
foreign  wheat  might  be  introduced  free  of  taxa- 
tion for  tho  supply  of  famishing  thousands  among 
the  lower  classes;  denying  that  the  Com  Laws 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  mitigation  of  bad 
harvests  at  home  or  with  tho  prevention  of  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  prohibitive  prices  of  food. 
Thoy  asserted  that  if  tho  Corn  Laws  were 
repealed,  half  tho  country  shopkeepers  would  be 
ruined;  that  this  would  be  followed  by  the  stop- 
page of  many  mills  and  factories;  large  numbers 
of  peoplo  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ;  dis- 
turbances would  ensue;  capital  would  be  with- 
drawn; and  anarchy  and  ruin  would  overwhelm 
the  nation.  These  assertions,  though  not  only 
destitute  of  any  argument  to  support  them,  but 


utterly  and  inherently  fallacious,  exercised  great 
influence  upon  agricultural  labourers,  upon  shop- 
keepers in  small  towns  and  in  rural  districts, 
and,  more  strange  still,   upon   nearly  all  the 
learned  professions  and  upon  Parliament.  It 
is  almost  incrcdiblo  to  read  now   of   the  vis 
inertia  and  of  the  active  and  unscrupulous  op- 
position which  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the 
final  triumph  of  the  principles  of  common  sense. 
By  the  Act  of  1828,  the  price  of  62s.  a  quarter 
on  wheat  was  taken  as  the  turning  point.  At 
that  price,  tho  import  duty  was  £1.  4s.  Sd.  For 
every  shilling  less  in  the  price,  a  shilling  was 
added  to  the  duty.    When  the  price  was  higher, 
tho  duty  decreased  in  a  larger  ratio.    At  G'Js.t  # 
the  duty  was  17s.  81/.;  at  70a.  it  was  13*.  8e/.; 
at  71*.,  10*.  8</.;  at  72s.,  6s.  8t/.;  and  when 
above  73s.,  the  dnty  sunk  to  its  minimum  of 
one  shilling.    The  design  was   to  benefit  the 
agricultural  interest,  but  this,  even  if  accom- 
plished, could  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  community;  and  it  was  based 
upon  the  fallacy  that  the  cost  of  imports  was  so 
much  loss  to  the  country,  whereas  whatever 
was  thus  imported  was  really  paid  for  by  the 
exports,  and  to  lessen  the  one  inevitably  tended 
to  the  lessening  of  the  other. 

Amid  the  prevailing  discontent  and  distress 
several  attempts  upon  the  queen's  life  were 
made;  but  tho  assailants  were  treated  as  lunatics 
and  were .  imprisoned  during  pleasure ;  and 
although  for  a  time  the  royal  popularity  seemed 
to  waver,  thero  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
any  conspiracy  against  the  queen. 

Tho  state  of  things  was  very  fearful.  The 
great  unsolved  question  of  the  rights  of  labour 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  these  perplexities  and  pre- 
valent discontents.  Those  who  saw  anything 
of  this  truth  were  precisely  those  to  whom  a 
hearing  was  denied; — the  more  enlightened  of 
tho  manufacturing  and  trading  classes,  who  were 
turned  away  when  they  asked  tho  Commons  to 
listen  to  proof  of  tho  disorganizing  tendeucy  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Early  in  1839,  a  large  body 
of  delegates  had  assembled  in  London  from 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  from 
all  the  chief  manufacturing  towns,  with  a  view 
to  watch  over  the  action  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons in  regard  to  tho  Corn  Law  question,  and 
to  challenge  the  House  by  offering  to  prove  at 
its  bar  all  tho  allegations  they  had  made  against 
the  Com  Laws.  The  metropolitan  boroughs 
held  meetings  to  appoint  delegates  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  passed  resolutions  of  discontent  at 
the  omission  of  the  topic  from  the  queen's  speech. 
Mr.  Villicrs  proposed  in  the  House  that  evi- 
dence should  be  taken  at  the  bar  as  to  tho 
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of  the  Corn  Laws;  but  his  motion 
was  lost  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-one;  the  cabinet  being 
divided,  and  Lord  John  Russell  speaking  and 
voting  against  it.  Of  the  numerous  weak  and 
blind  acts  of  the  Whig  ministers  none  was  more 
mcmorablo  than  this  refusal  to  hear  evidence 
on  a  subject  of  which  they  admitted  tho  im- 
portance; and  henceforth,  in  the  great  struggle 
which  was  commencing,  they  failed  to  bo  trusted 
in  any  popular  action.  Lord  Melbourne  stated 
that  those  laws  had  been,  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  tho  government,  an  entirely  open  question,  | 
and  one  on  which  the  members  of  the  admin- 
istration had  formed  distinct  opinions.  "Un- 
questionably," said  he,  "the  majority  of  these 
gentlemen  arc  favourable  to  a  change  in  the 
present  system;  but  I  am  not  willing  to  go  into 
any  debate  on  the  Corn  LawB  now;  I  strongly 
wish  to  avoid  it;  but  I  have  no  reluctance  to 
state  my  individual  opinion  on  the  subject:  that 
opinion  is,  that  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
pledge  or  bind  myself  to  tho  maintenance  of  the 
present  system  as  tho  best  possible,  I  am  not, 
at  tho  same  time,  prepared,  cither  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  or  as  a  member  of  tho  government, 
to  pledge  myself,  from  any  information  which 
I  have,  to  an  alteration  of  tho  law  as  it  stands." 
This  jaunty  politician  was  incapable  of  breadth 
of  view  or  of  deep  convictions  on  any  subject; 
and  he  could  never  be  brought  rightly  to 
»to  tho  crisis  through  which  the  country 


House  of  Commons,  but  their  offer  had  been 
rejected,  and  as  the  work  of  enlightenment  was 
absolutely  necessary  it  was  now  resolved  to 
attempt  on  a  grand  scale  tho  political  edu- 
cation of  tho  nation.  The  "Anti-Corn-Law- 
Lcague,"  the  most  complete  and  powerful  political 
organization  of  any  age,  was  formed  in  Man- 
chester, on  March  20,  1839,  on  the  failure  of 


RtCftARD  CORDES. 


Mr.  Villiers'  motion.  It  was  zealously  taken 
up  and  munificently  supported  by  tho  great 
manufacturing  towns,  who  furnished  ample 
then  passing.  His  reception  of  the  delegates  j  funds  to  sustain  a  competent  staff  of  lecturers, 
excited  much  indignation.  His  ignorance  of  I  to  issue  millions  of  pamphlets  and  tracts,  to 
ihe  main  bearings  of  tho  question,  and  his  (sustain  a  newspaper,  and  to  carry  on  an  active 
notion  that  the  consumers  of  this  country  should 
pay  a  monopoly  price  'for  com  license,  pos- 
sibly, other  countries  might  not  take  our  manu- 
factures in  exchange,  only  created  astonishment; 
but  his  manner  excited  a  feeling  of  just  anger, 


and  skilful  propaganda  by  which  the  national 
mind  could  bo  aroused  to  the  exigencies  of  tbo 
case.  First,  the  sum  of  £5,000  was  demanded, 
and  promptly  raised;  next,  £50,000;  then, 
£100,000;  and  just  before  the  League  principles 


especially  when  he  listened  with  a  smiling  and    became  triumphant  by  the  Free-Trade  legislation 


incredulous  air  to  the  pathetic  description  of  the 
distress  prevailing  in  Carlisle.    Shortly  after  the 


of  1816,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  was 
asked  for,  of  which  £60,000  were  subscribed  in 


accession  of  tho  queen,  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  meeting  held  in  Man- 
delivered  a  speech,  tho  bitter  severity  of  which,  '  chestcr,  and  £90,000  more  within  a  month;  and 
albeit  the  ntteranco  of  partisanship,  scarcely  i  the  whole  would  have  been  given,  if  needful, 
exaggerated  the  national  sentiment.    "The  noble  '  Victory  was  won,  however,  not  by  the  power 


viscount  and  his  colleagues  were  utterly  power- 
less, incapable,  and  inefficient.  Almost  every 
reasonable  man  had  but  one  opinion  of  their 
conduct.  It  elicited  tho  pity  of  their  friends, 
and  excited  tho  scorn  and  derision  of  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country."    There  was  no  reply 


of  money,  but  by  virtue  of  the  scientific  truth 
which  the  League  embodied.  It  was  a  mighty 
organization  for  educating  the  country  in  political 
economy.  The  leading  principles  of  this  science 
were  so  little  known  when  the  League  was 
formed,  and  they  had  been  so  effectually  pro- 


to  such  invective  but  a  catalogue  of  works   mulgated  before  it  was  dissolved,  that  a  majority 
accomplished;    and   this   was  just   what   the  of  the  Parliament,  elected,  in  1811,  for  the  ex- 
Whigs  could  not  adduce.  press  support  of  Protection,  were  converted  to 
The  delegates  had  offered  to  enlighten  tho   Free  Trade;   including  the   premier  himself. 
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M'/ney  aJ'/t.e  WMiI'l  not  have  pffbdoced  *u«  h  a 
re»<Jt.  The  edroeat>s  of  Protection,  thinking 
to  aerve  th«ir  party  in  a  similar  manner,  bor- 
rowed tba  i'J«a*  of  th<s  Leagu*,  »nd  fennel  in 
Vttimurjt  \HM,  "The  Agricultural  Protectkm 
Kociety  of  Oreat  Britain."  Fund*  were  not 
lacking,  for  inexhaustible  wealth  wan  at  com- 
stand  and  wa*  freely  used;  jet  the  movement 
eollanaed,  having  no  basis  of  truth. 

The  germ  of  the  literature  created  by  the 
League    was    Central    I'.rronet  Thompson's 


j«MN  ntuoiiT. 

"Catechism  of  the  Curn  Laws."  Ebcmzer 
Klliot,  "the  Com  Law  Rhymer,"  sent  forth 
|>ri<<lin  tioi.N  which  found  their  way  into  every 
homestead  and  into  every  hovel.  I'uugeut, 
witty,  argumentative,  and  statistical  tracts  were 
written  and  distributed  fur  and  wide.  Richard 
Cobdeo,  John  R right,  (Jeorge  Thompson,  William 
Johnson  Fox,  oud  others  traversed  the  country, 
lecturing,  holding  meetings,  discussing  with  op- 
ponents, organizing  the  friends  of  the  League, 
and  fostering  a  healthy  public  opinion  which  was 
designed  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Parlia- 
ment; and  they  continued  to  do  this  for  nearly 
seven  years,  amid  much  opprobrium,  sometimes 
nt  personal  risk,  and  always  to  the  neglect  of 
then  private  and  commercial  alTairs.  Hut  the  work 
was  imperative,  mid  called  for  the  best  patriots 
whom  the  country  could  furnish.  The  League 
was  founded  in  self-sacrifice.  Its  leaders  were 
not  idle  men  of  fashion,  or  provisional  polit- 
icians, or  mere  agitators  and  adventurers  on  the 
way  to  place  and  power.  They  were  busy 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  whose  counting- 
houses,  ware-houses,  mills  and  factories  were 
more  valuable  ihan  any  offices  under  the  crown. 
Splendid  as  were  their  pecuniary  donations,  their 


sacrifice  of  time  and  toil  was  a  far  heavier  tax. 
They  had  no  personal  ambition  to  gratify;  and 
throughout  the  agitation  they  uniformly  stated 
that  their  existence  as  a  League  would  terminate 
with  the  attainment  of  the  one  object  Attempts 
were  made  at  various  times  by  zealous  but 
unwise  adherents  to  graft  other  matters  upon 
the  scheme  of  the  League,  and  some  of  the 
Chartists  in  particular  sought  to  turn  the 
meetings  to  political  account;  but  such  efforts 
were  always  frustrated  by  the  common  sense 
and  the  consistency  of  the  leaders  of  this  great 
movement. 

The  Chartists  understood  little  or  nothing 
of  the  injurious  operatiou  of  the  Corn  Laws 
on  the  general  interests  of  society  at  large, 
and  they  were  so  far  from  comprehending  their 
own  existing  rights  that  they  permitted  pre- 
tended friends  to  urge  the  legislature  to  take 
away  the  control  of  their  only  possession,  viz., 
their  labour.  Tory  agitators  incited  them  to 
demand  Ten  Hour  Bills,  and  sought  to  divert 
them  from  asking  for  a  free  supply  of  food. 
To  obtain  this  wns  only  a  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  great  difficulty;  but  it  was  a  very  im- 
portant part;  yet  the  government  did  not  6eo 
it;  neither  House  saw  it,  any  more  than  did 
the  Chartists;  and  it  was  widely  believed  that 
the  men  who  had  begun  to  agitato  for  it  were 
disturbing  an  old  system  for  tho  sake  of  en- 
larging the  margin  of  manufacturing  profits, 
and  thus  putting  more  money  into  their  own 
pockets  without  giving  the  operatives  their  shore. 
All  this  was  mournful  blindness  and  folly,  but 
the  final  action  against  tho  Corn  Laws  had 
fairly  begun,  and  those  who  were  engaged  in 
it  knew  their  end  was  •secure.  If  the  labour 
question  could  remain  a  matter  of  controversy 
till  the  corn  question  should  be  settled,  all 
might  yet  be  well;  and  to  accomplish  this,  the 
Anti-Corn.Law  agitators  set  to  work  with  a 
zeal,  a  knowledge,  a  pertinacity,  and  a  spirit 
of  6clf-sacrifice  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
peaceful  agitation.  Terhaps  the  most  sagacious 
among  them  did  not  at  first  perceive  how  closely 
the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes  were 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  free  trade  in 
food,  and  how  society  was  injured  through  all 
its  ramifications  by  an  artificial  restriction  in 
the  first  article  of  human  necessity;  but  they 
clearly  saw  aud  they  boldly  argued  that  this 
question  was  involved  with  the  larger  and 
deeper  question  of  the  rights  of  labour,  which 
must  issue  cither  in  suppression  by  force  or 
in  revolution.  The  Anti-Corn-Law  agitators 
were,  at  this  period,  the  ouly  true  Conservatives 
in  English  society. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Decline  of  (he  Whiff  Ministry.  General  Election. 
The  Whigs  in  a  Minority.  First  Parliamentary 
Speech  of  Richard  Cobden.  The  Peel  Cabinet. 
The  Whig  legacy  of  Difficulties.  Continued 
Poverty  and  Distress.  Riot  and  Disorder. 
"Rebecca  Riots."  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Sliding 
Scale.  Imposition  of  the  Income  Tax.  Sir 
R.  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden. 

a.d.  1840—1843. 
The  Melbourne  administration  hail  been 
rapidly  sinking  into  political  imbecility,  and  yet 
its  members  clung  to  office  with  a  tenacity 
which  no  Parliamentary  reverses  could  loosen; 
as  if  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  they  alone 
could  govern  the  country  and  that  they  might 
retain  a  monopoly  of  the  good  things  of  office 
for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  dependents. 
Their  supporters  had  diminished  in  tho  House; 
the  radical  reformers  distrusted  them,  and  with 
grave  reason;  the  Opposition  were  united  and 
vigorous;  the  state  of  the  country  was  full  of 
alarm,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1841,  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  two  millions  had  to  be  announced. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  premier  had  declared 
not  long  before  that  "the  maddest  of  all  the 
mad  things  ho  had  ever  heard  of"  was  the  ' 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws,  his  cabinet,  j 
choosing  Lord  John  Russell  as  their  mouth- 
piece, now  announced  an  intention  to  move  for 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  May  31, 
"to  consider  tho  Acts  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  trade  in  corn."  They  proposed  to  have 
a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  of  5.i. 
on  rye,  of  is.  dd.  on  barley,  and  of  3*.  Ad.  on. 
oats. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  day,  the  ministers 
were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six  on  a 
proposal  to  meet  part  of  the  deficiency  by  a 
resort  to  additional  duties  on  sugar;  and  a  direct 
vote  of  censure,  moved  by  J3ir  R.  Peel,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  Honse  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  Whig  policy  had  been  to  endure 
any  amount  of  defeat  prior  to  the  debate  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  then  to  dissolve  the  Honse 
in  order  to  appeal  to  the  country  as  Free  Traders 
when  the  agitation  was  at  its  height;  but  it 
was  now  judged  expedient  to  dissolve  at  once, 
and  as  soon  as  the  urgent  Sessional  business 
could  be  dispatched  this  was  done,  and  the 
writs  for  the  new  Parliament  were  made  return- 
able for  August  the  nineteenth. 

The  general  election  of  1841,  was  of  extra- 
ordinary importance.  The  ministers  hoped  that 
the  country  would  support  them  on  the  Free 
Trade  question  as  it  had  done  on  the  Parlia- 


mentary Reform  question;  and  they  calculated 
on  beginning  a  new  career  in  virtue  of  their 
proposal  of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  In  this  they 
were  mistaken.  Tho  people  were  not  ready  for 
such  another  struggle  as  they  had  gone  through 
ten  years  before;  and  if  they  had  been  ready, 
the  Free  Traders  could  not  have  carried  their 
point  under  those  oppressive  provisions  of  the 
Reform  Bill  which  secured  the  preponderance 
of  the  lauded  interest  in  the  representation;  and 
there  was  not  that  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment which  could  stimulate  to  any  effectual 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  Nothing  had  happened 
for  some  years  to  give  any  confidence  in  the 
Whig  administration;  but  much  had  happened 
every  year  to  prevent  Lord  Melbourne  ami  his 
colleagues  being  trusted  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  The  Whigs  had  advocated  Par- 
liamentary Reform  foT  n  long  course  of  years, 
and  they  were  fit  to  act  in  its  behalf  when  the 
season  came;  but  the  men  who  now  assumed 
to  be  reformers  on  the  corn  question  had,  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  steadily  resisted  it,  although 
possessed  of  precisely  the  same  means  of  in- 
formation. The  premier  had  pronounced  the 
proposal  to  be  mail;  and  Lord  John  Russell 
had  called  it  mischievous,  absurd,  impracticable, 
and  unnecessary.  He  had  resisted  such  pro- 
posals ever  since  he  came  into  office;  at  first 
contemptuously,  and  then  vehemently;  and  when 
he  at  last,  and  somewhat  suddenly,  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty,  be 
bad  no  right  to  expect  the  support  of  the 
nation.  The  question  was  too  important  to  be 
committed  to  the  management  of  men  who  had, 
during  nine  years'  tenure  of  office,  acted  on  tho 
wrong  side;  and  who  had  for  several  Sessions 
shown  that  they  could  not  conduct  any  im- 
portant business  whatever.  The  Corn  Law 
question  was  not  therefore  the  one  on  which 
the  elections  really  proceeded,  on  the  whole, 
though  the  Conservatives  and  the  immediate 
adherents  of  tho  Whig  government  agreed  in 
putting  it  forward  as  the  ground  of  conflict. 
The  government  candidates  6houtcd  forth  Lord 
John  Russell's  fixed  duty  as  their  election  cry; 
but  they  met  with  little  response.  The  vital 
question  at  issue  was  one  of  confidence  or  of 
no  confidence;  and  this  involved  the  further 
question,  not  patent  to  every  one,  yet  of  gravest 
moment,  whether  political  morality  should  be 
outraged  by  allowing  mere  Whig  officials  to 
cling  to  emoluments  and  patronage  when  they 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  incapable  of  a  wise 
and  upright  administration.  They  hal  enjoyed 
a  long  lease  of  practically  unbroken  power, 
and  having   used   the  Reform   question  as  a 
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tax,  the  man  earning.tcn  shillings  a  week  paid 
twenty  per  cent.  Honourable  gentlemen  laughed 
at  this;  and  he  repeated  it.    He  told  them, 
further,  that  a  conference  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  ministers  of  religion,  of  all  denominations, 
had  just  been  held  in  Manchester;  that  they 
had  narrated  the  social  deterioration  of  their 
flocks,  the  abandonment  of  religious  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  the  misery  they  had 
witnessed    among  the   poor;    that   they  had 
adopted  a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  the  bread- 
tax;  and  that  they,  and  fifteen  hundred  other 
ministers,   had  agreed  to  pray  every  Sunday 
from  their  pulpits,  that  God  would  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  rulers  of  England  to  do  justice. 
Some  honourable  gentlemen  agaiu  laughed  at 
this;  most  of  them  were  half  amused  and  half 
offended  at  this  unusual  style  of  address,  and 
tried  to  put  the  speaker  down;  but  they  were 
mistaken  in  their  man.    Cobdcn  was  from  that 


stalking  horse  by  which  to  gain  office,  they  had 
since  done  nothing  to  prove  their  capacity  for 
governing.  They  could  now  only  ask  for  sup- 
port on  the  ground  of  what  they  intended  to 
do;  and  numbers  of  the  electors,  who  prided 
themselves  in  being  more  of  Englishmen  than 
in  being  either  Whigs  or  Tories,  refused  to  aid 
them  on  that  problematical  ground.  The  old 
Tory  rule  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  since 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  bis  party  had  assented  to 
the  possibility  of  and  the  need  for  changes;  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the 
Opposition  benches  might  restore  political  virtue 
to  the  demoralized  Whig  party. 

The  result  was  a  bitter  but  necessary  lesson. 
The  Conservatives  were  triumphant  in  the 
counties,  and  even  in  some  of  the  leading  towns. 
In  tbo  City  of  London,  Lord  John  Russell 
stood  fourth  on  the  poll,  and  barely  defeated 
the  fifth  candidate  by  seven  votes;  while  above 
him  were  two  Conservatives  and  one  Liberal.  The  '  time  a  power  in  the  House,  and  the  type  of  a 


final  result  was  a  Whig  majority  of  nine  in 
Scotland  and  of  nineteen  in  Ireland;  but  a 


vast  impersonal  power  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Cobdcn  asserted  in  this  speech  (and  his  subsc- 


Conservativc  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four  '  quent  career  abundantly  vindicated  the  assertion) 
in  England  and  Wales,,  and  this  was  sure  to 
be  increased  as  soon  as  the  Whigs  were  driven 


that  he  belonged  to  no  political  party,  but  would 
support  any  party  that  would  »go  furthest  in 


from  office;  there  being  always  in  Parliament  a   repealing  the  restrictions  on  food. 


class  of  members  ready  to  support  the  existing 
government,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 

The  tug  of  war  came  immediately  on  the 
question  of  the  address  in  reply  to  the  royal 
spcrch.  In  it,  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  prejudged,  in  a  way  that  was  sure  to  ex- 
cite the  indignant  protest  of  all  independent 
members;  but  while  ministers  were  severely 
and  justly  rebuked  for  this,  the  main  issue  was 
raised  on  another  point.  By  majorities  of  ninety- 
one  in  the  Commons  and  of  seventy-two  in  the 
Lords  it  was  declared  that  nothing  could  be 
done  while  the  government  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  House  or  of  the  country. 

It  was  in  this  debate  that  Richard  Cobdcn 
made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament.  The  son 
of  a  Sussex  farmer,  he  had  become  while  yet 
a  young  man  partner  in  a  Manchester  calico- 
printing  firm;  was  conspicuous  in  the  League 
movements;  and  had  been  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Stockport.  He  now  stood  up,  on 
August  25,  1841,  to  tell  the  talc  he  had  been 
sent  to  Parliament  to  tell.  He  intended,  he 
said,  to  support  the  address,  because  he  stood 
there,  not  as  a  party  man,  but  as  a  simple 
Free  Trader,  and  because  the  address  expressed 
hostility  to  the  taxes  on  food.  Those  taxes 
were  paid  chiefly  by  the  working  classes;  for 
while  the  nobleman  paid  but  a  halfpenny  in 
every  hundred  pounds  of  his  income  as  a  bread 


After  such  crushing  defeats  in  both  Houses 
no  alternative  remained  but  for  the  cabinet  to 
resign.  The  queen  was  reluctant  to  part  with 
her  .personal  friends,  but  she  did  not  for  a 
moment  allow  her  own  feeling  to  stand  in  the 
way.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  for,  and 
received  the  entire  confidence  of  her  majesty 
in  the  task  now  committed  to  him  of  forming 
a  new  cabinet. 

"Thus  was  the  Melbourne  administration  ont 
at  last.  Men  had  waited  long,  if  no£  patiently, 
for  this;  and  the  general  satisfaction  was  evi- 
dent. Perhaps  it  was  worth  waiting  so  long 
to  see  the  exhaustion  so  complete.  It  yielded 
a  striking  lesson  to  all  future  governments  and 
their  constituents.  No  ministry  had  a  fairer 
chance  than  that  of  the  Whigs,  from  popular 
and  royal  favour;  none  had  a  clearer  task  to 
perform,  or  more  aids  and  supports  and  stimulus 
in  the  attempt;  and,  when  it  became  apparent 
where  lay  the  want  of  strength,  —  that  their 
principles  were  weak,  their  views  obscure,  their 
purposes  fluctuating,  their  knowledge  deficient, 
and  their  political  honour  relaxed,  no  ministry 
ever  sank  lower.  It  was  well  for  the  political 
morality  of  the  country  that  the  case  was  so 
clear.  The  people,  who  had  for  years  been 
divided  between  apathy  and  fret  fulness  under 
a  tenacious  but  helpless  administration,  might 
now  hope  to  enjoy  the  repose  of  confidence  in 
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the  midst  of  activity  in  obtaining  reforms.  They 
would  now  have  to  deal  with  able  men,  in  a 
united  cabinet,  aud  if  it  proved  a  reforming 
one,  that  would  be  the  best  tbing  that  could 
happen.  If  it  proved  still  too  conservative, 
there  was  a  fair  Geld  of  opposition  open,  in 
which  the  political  life  of  the  country  could 
exercise  itself  and  ascertain  how  much  energy 
was  still  at  command."  (Martineau.) 

Tbe  Whigs  left  to  their  successors  in  office 
the  heritage  of  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  and 
a  half  on  the  year,  and  of  upwards  of  (en 
millions  on  the  six  years;  and  their  improvi- 
dence and  mismanagement  compelled  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  have  recourse  to  the  Income  Tax,  with 
its  inequalities  and  unpopularity.  The  state 
of  Ireland  was  most  critical;  and  numerous 
social  problems  were  pressing  for  instant  atten- 
tion. Besides  these  domestic  difficulties,  the 
Whigs  must  be  held  responsible  for  foreign 
complications  of  a  troublesome  nature.  They 
had  interfered  in  the  chronic  quarrel  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  had 
thereby  risked  a  war  with  France.  They  had 
also  commenced  a  war  with  China  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  East  India  merchants,  who  persisted 
in  smuggling  opium  into  that  country,  not- 
withstanding the  determination  of  the  Chinese 
authorities  to  cxcludo  tbo  drug  which  was 
enervating  their  people  and  slaying  them  by 
thousands.  They  had  further  drifted  into 
the  first  Afghanistan  war  with  a  bold  and 
determined  race;  which  cost  no  end  of 
and  treasure,  and  which  ended,  as  did  all 
Eastern  disputes,  in  fresh  annexations:  to  bring 
their  retribution  in  due  time. 

The  chief  appointments  in  the  new  cabinet 
were  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  foreign  office,  Sir 
James  Graham  to  the  home  office,  and  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  colonial  office;  while  Lyndhurst 
became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Goulburn 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Among  those 
newly-introduced  to  official  life  were  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert;  the  former 
being  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  latter,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  first  and  pressing  question  to  be  de- 
cided was  how  to  relieve  the  suffering  and 
hungry  thousands  of  unemployed  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Whigs  made  captions  and 
taunting  speeches,  demanding  to  know  on  the 
instant  what  the  new  government  proposed  to 
do,  and  bringing  upon  themselves  a  just  retort 
that  they  had  done  little  or  nothing  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  question  during  their  lease  of 
power.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  cabinet  were 
generally  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  a  sliding- 


|  scale,  as  opposed  to  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn ; 
but  beyond  this,  all  was  conjecture;  aud  the 

i  Session  of  1841,  came  to  a  close  without  any 
definite  proposal,  and  without  any  mitigation 
of  the  distress.  The  newspapers  of  the  period 
describe  the  most  harrowing  scenes;  of  which 
a  general  view  may  here  be  presented,  including 
details  which  strictly  belong  to  the  next  two 
or  three  years. 

In  Carlisle,  it  was  reported  that  a  fourth 
of  the  population  was  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation,  actually  certain  to  die  of  famine, 
unless  relieved  by  extraordinary  exertions. 
In  the  woollen  districts  of  Wiltshire,  the 
allowance  to  the  independent  labourer  was 
not  two-thirds  of  the  minimum  in  the  work- 
house, and  the  increased  population  consumed 
only  a  fourth  of  the  bread  and  meat  required 
by  the  much  smaller  population  of  1820.  In 
Stockport,  more  than  half  the  master  spinners 
had  failed  before  the  close  of  1842;  three  thou- 
sand dwelling  houses  were  shut  up;  and  the 

|  occupiers  of  many  hundreds  more  were  unable 
to  pay  rents  at  all.  Five  thousand  persons 
were  walking  the  streets  in  compulsory  idleness; 
and  the  diminution  of  weekly  wages  amounted  to 
more  than  £7,000.  The  Burnley  gnardians  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  6tate  that  tbe  distress  was  far 
beyond  their  management;  so  that  a  government 
commissioner  was  sent  down  with  funds  without 
delay.  At  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  where 
hnmble  shopkeepers  were  the  speakers,  anec- 
dotes were  related  which  told  more  than  any 
mere  declamation.  Rent  collectors  were  afraid 
to  meet  their  principals,  as  no  money  conld  bo 
collected.  Provision  dealers  wero  subject  to 
incursions  from  a  wolfish  man  prowling  for 
food  for  his  children,  or  from  a  half-frantic 
woman  with  a  dying  baby  at  her  breast;  or 
from  parties  of  ten  or  a  dozen  desperate 
wretches,  levying  contributions  along  the  streets. 
Oue  provision-dealer  used  to  throw  away  ontsido 
scraps  of  bacon,  but  now  respectable  customers 
of  twenty  years'  standing  bought  them  in  penny- 
worths, to  moisten  their  potatoes.  The  linen- 
draper  told  how  new  clothes  were  out  of  the 
question  among  his  former  customers,  for  they 
bought  only  remnants  and  patches  to  mend  the 
old  ones.  The  baker  was  more  and  more  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  people  who  bought 
half-pennyworths  of  bread.  These  shopkeepers 
contemplated  nothing  but  ruin,  from  the  im- 
poverished condition  of  their  customers.  While 
rates  were  increasing  beyond  all  precedent, 
their  trade  was  only  one-half  or  one-third,  or 
even  one-tenth,  what  it  had  been  three  years 
before.  In  families  where  the  father  bad  hitherto 
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earned  two  pounds  per  week,  and  laid  by  a 
portion,  all  was  gone  bnt  the  sacks  of  shavings 
they  Blept  on.  Exertions  were  made  to  get 
skimmed  milk  for  the  children  to  moisten  their 
oatmeal  with;  but  this  could  now  be  had  only 
on  alternate  days;  and  soon  water  must  do. 
At  Leeds,  the  pauper  stone-heap  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  tons;  and  the 
guardians  offered  the  paupers  Cs.  per  week  for 
doing  nothing  rather  than  7s.  6d.  per  week  for 
stone-breaking.  The  millwrights  and  other  trades 
were  offering  a  premium  on  emigration,  to  induce 
their  "hands"  to  go  away.  At  Hinckley,  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  were  paupers;  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  houses  stood  empty;  and 
there  was  not  work  enough  in  the  place  to 
employ  properly  one-third  of  the  weavers.  Out 
of  fifteen  hundred  stocking-frames,  only  twenty- 
one  were  fully  employed.  Benefit  clubs  and 
associations  of  every  kind  had  broken  down, 
and  the  poor-rate  ro6e  to  one  pound  an  acre. 
Mr.  Cobdcn  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  July  8,  1842, — "I  know  at  this  time  a  place 
where  one  hundred  wedding  rings  were  pawned 
in  one  week  to  provide  the  owners  with  broad. 
Men  and  women  have  subsisted  only  upon  boiled 
nettles;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  with  which 
I  was  originally  connected  in  business,  Burnley, 
the  starving  people  dug  up  the  putrid  carcase 
of  a  cow,  rather  than  die  of  hunger.  I  know 
by  that  groan  that  gentlemen  do  not  believe  it. 
I  wrote  to  a  trusty  man,  a  schoolmaster,  to 
ask  if  the  report  were  true,  and  he  sent  me  not 
only  his  own  attestation,  but  that  of  many  of 
his  neighbours.  The  multitude  dug  it  np,  car- 
ried part  of  it  away  for  food,  and  the  farmer 
was  obliged  immediately  to  bury  the  remainder 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  effluvium.  Another  case 
occurred  in  which  the  carcase  of  a  dead  calf 
was  carried  away  for  food.  You  may  well  cry 
•oh!  oh!'  and  groan.  If  you  believe  these 
statements,  why  do  you  sit  here  and  refuse  to 
apply  a  remedy?  From  these  individual  cases 
you  may  picture  the  condition  of  the  whole  mass 
of  your  suffering  fellow-creatures." 

In  one  of  the  frequent  debates  on  the  distress 
in  the  country  harrowing  partioulars  were  given 
by  various  speakers;  the  names  of  persons  and  of 
places  being  furnished.  It  was  said  of  Glasgow, 
— "The  number  of  unemployed  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  during  the  last  six  months, 
and  the  number  of  persons  upon  the  relief  fund 
amounts  to  twelve  thousand.  This,  however, 
does  not  show  the  numbers  who  are  out  of 
employment,  as  individuals  do  not,  generally, 
apply  for  relief  while  they  have  the  means  of 
support  by  selling  or  pawning  their  furniture 


or  clothes'."  In  Kilmarnock,  one  case  came 
before  the  relief  committee  of  a  man  "who  had 
been  out  of  employment  for  six  months.  His 
wife  had  been  ill  for  some  years  with  asthma, 
and  there  was  no  food  either  for  her  or  himself. 
Scores  could  be  found  who  are  dragging  out 
a  miserable  existence;  who  cannot  find  work, 
and  who  are  unable  to  break  stones  or  work 
at  out-door  .labour."  At  Manchester,  "in  one 
family  where  there  were  three  children,  a  few 
flocks  on  the  floor  formed  the  ouly  bed,  and  a 
broken  stool  the  only  seat;  they  had  been  with- 
out food  for  two  days.  Another  man,  with  his 
wife  and  five  children,  had  subsisted  from  Friday 
to  Tuesday  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread." 
In  Hnddersfield,  one-third  of  the  population 
were  unemployed,  and  the  poor-rates  were  doubled. 
In  Accrington  only  a  hundred  out  of  nine  thou- 
sand operatives  had  work.  At  Newcastle,  twelve 
thousand  were  out  of  work;  at  Birmingham, 
twenty  thousand;  at  Nottingham,  eight  thou- 
sand; at  Burnley,  twelve  thousand  were  on  the 
parish  books,  and  the  rates  were  trebled;  at 
Staleybridge,  out  of  twenty  thousand  population, 
one-tenth  were  paupers;  at  Oldham,  Walsal, 
Todmorden,  and  many  other  places,  the  rates 
were  quadrupled.  In  all  the  great  seaports 
much  distress  prevailed.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try, trade  was  represented  as  destroyed  or 
decaying,  capital  was  diminishing,  expenditure, 
taxation,  discontent,  misery  and  public  danger 
were  increasing. 

The  condition  of  the  rural  districts  was 
equally  distressing.  In  Dorsetshire,  a  man 
and  his  wife  had  for  wages  2a.  Gd.  per  week 
and  three  loaves.  In  Wiltshire,  the  poor  pea- 
sants held  open  air  meetings  after  work,  which 
was  necessarily  after  dark.  There,  by  the  light 
of  one  or  two  candles,  the  man  or  woman 
who  had  a  story  to  tell  stood  on  a  chair, 
and  related  how  their  children  were  fed  and 
clothed  in  former  times, — poorly  enough,  but 
still  so  as  to  keep  body  and  soul  together;  and 
how  pow  they  could  not  possibly  to  manage  to 
do  this.  The  bare  details  of  the  ages  of  their 
children,  and  what  the  little  things  could 
do,  and  of  the  prices  of  bacon  and  bread, 
and  calico  and  coals,  had  more  pathos  in 
them  than  any  oratory  heard  elsewhere.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  delegates  in  London,  a 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  from  different 
counties  were  publicly  examined  as  to  their 
condition,  in  order  to  meet  the  allegations  of 
the  landowners,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
distress  among  the  manufacturing  population 
(which  they  attributed  mainly  to  over-pro- 
duction), the  farm  labourers  were  enjoying  the 
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benefits  of  protection  to  agriculture.  By  this 
public  examination,  which  was  fully  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  it  was  incontrovortibly  proved 
that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
the  Summer  were  barely  sufficient  to  procure 
the  common  necessaries  of  life;  that  in  Winter 
even  these  could  not  be  had  without  parochial 
or  charitable  relief;  that  clothes  wcro  worn  year 
after  year  till  numerous  patches  entirely  covered 
the  original  fabric;  that  wages  did  not  rise  with 
the  increased  prices  of  food ;  *  and  that  conse- 
quently the  labourers'  position  was  improved 
in  cheap  years,  but  was  greatly  deteriorated  in 
dear  years.  It  bad  previously  been  demonstrated 
that  if  the  Corn  Laws  bad  raised  the  price  of 
farm  produce,  the  farmers  had  paid  in  the 
Bbapc  of 'increased  rent*  the  wbolo  of  their 
increased  receipts;  and  the  proof,  widely  dif- 
fused by  the  newspaper  press  and  by  the  tracts 
of  the  League,  that  tho  agricultural  working 
class  benefited  nothing  by  laws  which  were 
passed  professedly  for  their  advantage,  did  much 
to  procure  for  the  lecturers  a  better  reception 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  landowners 
and  farmers  had  encouraged  their  labourers  to 
meet  argument  by  brute  force. 

In  the  Upper  House,  on  July  11,  1842,  Lord 
Brougham,  iu  moving  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquiro  into  the  distress  of 
the  midland  counties,  made  statements  and 
gave  details  which  showed  how  wide-spread  and 
how  terrible  was  that  distress.  He  said,— 
"There  are  found  every  day  such  occurrences 
as  seven,  eight,  or  ten  persons  in  one  cottage, 
who  arc  for  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  of 
every  kiud.  In  some  cases  the  destitute  have 
remained  on  their  bed  of  straw  for  two  suc- 
cessive days  because  under  the  impression  that 
in  a  recumbent  posture  the  pangs  of  hunger 
will  be  less  severely  felt  than  in  an  erect  posture. 
Those  who  are  able  to  crawl  about  live  on 
matters  which  ought  not  to  be  eaten.  I  have 
been  informed  by  some  ministers  of  religion 
that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thiug,  but  one  of 
frequent  occurrence,  that  men  of  their  con- 
gregations are  taken  from  their  chapels  fainting 
from  illness  and  weakness  brought  on  by  want 
of  proper  sustenance.  I  have  known  one  instance 
of  a  mother,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  found 
dying  in  the  street  for  want  of  food.  I  have 
been  told  also  by  a  charitable  person  who  goes 
about  to  alleviate  the  distress  that  exist*,  not 
iu  one  street,  but  all  over  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  that  he  found  in  one  miserable  room 
a  man,  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had 
been  without  work  for  fifteen  days,  and  who, 
having  at  last  obtaiuod  it,  worked  ten  or  twelve 


hours  without  tasting  food.  Be  assured  there 
is  no  exaggeration  whatever  in  the  accounts 
that  have  reached  yon  of  the  prevailing  misery, 
and  that  it  is  quite  as  severe  as  the  petitioners 
have  described  and  as  I  have  had  the  sorrow 
now  to  represent." 

On  July  22,  1842,  upon  a  motion  that  the 
House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  distressed  state  of  the  conn- 
try  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  being  taunted  with  tho  silence  of 
the  ministerial  bench  while  harrowing  statements 
were  being  given  as  to  the  need  for  such  an' 
inquiry,  uttered  a  bitter  invective  against  those 
who  thus  oppose  1  the  public  business,  and  drew 
upon  himself  the  just  rebuke  of  Mr.  Cobden: 
— "The  public  business  referred  to  was  the 
voting  of  the  militia  estimates,  to  put  down,  he 
supposed,  the  starving  peopK  He  believed  they 
might  be  better  employed  in  finding  them  food. 
If  a  person  had  the  malice  of  a  fiend  he  would 
rejoice  at  the  mode  in  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding. The  new  Poor  Law  would  not  save 
their  estates.  Their  present  policy  would  create 
an  amount  of  poverty  that  would  break  through 
stono  walls.  The  people  were  now  lying  by  the 
sides  of  hedges  and  walls,  but  when  the  winter 
came  where  would  they  go?  If  they  were  driven 
from  the  ditch-sides  by  the  terrors  of  the  bastilles 
they  would  become  banditti,  or  they  must  be  put 
into  the  workhouse.  Would  the  right  honourable 
baronet  resist  the  appeals  which  had  been  made 
to  him,  or  would  he  rather  cherish  the  true 
interest*  of  the  couutry ,  and  not  allow  himself 
to  be  dragged  down  by  a  section  of  the  aristo- 
cracy? He  must  take  sides,  and  that  instantly; 
and  should  he,  by  doing  so,  displease  his 
political  supporters,  there  was  an  answer  ready 
for  them.  He  might  say  he  found  the  country 
in  distress,  and  he  gave  it  prosperity;  that  he 
found  the  people  starving,  and  he  gave  them 
food;  that  he  found  tho  large  capitalists  of  the 
country  paralyzed,  and  he  made  them  prosperous." 

For  the  present,  the  appeal  was  in  vain. 
Four  years  later  the  premier  said  something 
to  this  effect;  but  he  would  not  say  it  then. 
It  was  resolved  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
votes  to  sixty-four  that  the  distressed  condition 
of  tho  country  should  not  bo  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Riot  and  disorder  were,  however,  com- 
paratively infrequent;  and  this  speaks  volumes  for 
{  the  self-control  and  the  loyalty  of  the  starving 
working  classes.  From  the  home  office  aid 
was  administered,  where  it  could  really  avail; 
preparation  was  made  for  the  instant  repression 
of  violence  where  it  was  likely  to  arise;  and 
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the  proper  distinction  was  drawn  between  those 
who  had  suffered  the  most  severely  and  patiently, 
and  the  physical-force  Chartists,  who  were 
at  this  timo  very  trouhlesomc.  Some  of  them 
had  got  into  the  hands  of  Protectionist  agents, 
and  broke  in  upon  public  meetings,  denouncing 
free  trade  in  corn,  and  stirred  up  precisely 
those  among  the  working  classes  who  were 
suffering  least,  snch  as  the  pitmen  of  tho  coal 
districts,  and  the  Welsh  miners.  There  were 
riots  at  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  and  tumult 
over  the  whole  district;  requiring  the  active 
services  of  the  military.  The  rioters  resisted 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  hustled  6ome  of  the 
masters;  as  did  other  rioters  in  Wales,  where 
a  gentleman  of  property  had  a,  narrow  escape 
with  his  life.  In  the  Potteries,  a  force  of  six 
thousand  malcontents,  6pread  over  an  extent  of 
seven  miles,  and  occasionally  committing  vio- 
lence on  reensant  masters  0/  men,  kept  Stafford- 
shire in  alarm.  In  Manchester,  the  influx  of 
malcontents  becamo  alarming  in  August  1812. 
Mills  were  stopped,  and,  in  some,  the  windows 
were  broken  and  machinery  was  injured.  The 
Riot  Act  was  read  four  times  in  one  day,  and 
prisoners  were  taken  by  scores.  A  large  at- 
tendance of  military  was  necessary,  as  there 
were  threats  of  tearing  up  the  railway  and 
cutting  the  gas  pipes.  At  one  time,  all  tho 
chief  manufacturing  towns  in  the  district  seemed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  mob.  It  was  well 
understood  afterwards  that  these  risings  were 
a  great  affliction  to  the  best  informed  of  the 
suffering  operatives,  who  wore  aware  that  their 
misery  had  no  immediately  political  origin, 
and  could  not  be  remedied  by  such  lawless 
movements. 

What  wero  known  as  tho  "Rebecca  Riots" 
in  Wales  wero  not  political  in  their  origin,  but 
social;  and  as  soon  as  the  injustice  and  vexation 
which  caused  them  were  removed,  the  riots  at 
once  ceased.  Toll-gates  had  been  placed  in 
various  parts  of  tho  counties  of  Cacrmarthen, 
Pembroke,  and  Cardigan,  which  many  persons 
believed  to  bo  illegal,  and  a  secret  organization 
was  formed  to  attack  and  abolish  the  obnoxious 
structures.  By  a  whimsical  application  of  the 
passage  in  Gen.  xxiv.  GO,  the  movement  came 
to  bo  known  by  the  peculiar  name.  Some  of 
the  bolder  physical-force  Chartists  endeavoured 
to  take  advantage  of  it  and  to  turn  it  to  polit- 
ical account;  but  their  success  was  very  partial, 
and  the  movement  collapsed  as  soon  as  the  in- 
ducing cause  was  taken  away.  A  government 
commission  of  inquiry  reported  that  the  people, 
and  especially  the  small  farmers,  were  suffering  , 
under  real  grievances  and  wrongs;  and  a  Bill,  j 


framed  on  this  report,  passed  both  Houses,  con- 
solidating and  amending  the  Turnpike  Trusts 
in  South  Wales. 

The  Session  opened  on  February  2,  1842; 
and  within  a  week  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought 
forward  the  ministerial  scheme  of  a  Corn  Bill, 
based  on  a  Sliding  Scale.    Great  excitement 
prevailed  out   of  doors,    and  the  avenues  of 
Palace  Yard  were  thronged  by  an  eager  crowd 
of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
waiting  to  hear  and  to  transmit  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  government  plan.    It  made  im- 
portant changes  in  tho  existing  system,  which 
had  been  found  to  foster  a  spirit  of  gambling 
and  to  hold  out  inducements  to  merchants  to 
keep  back  corn,  in  order  to  enhance  its  price, 
and  thus  to  escape  with  but  light  duties.  Thus 
injury  was  caused,  alike  to  the  government, 
which  lost  much  duty,  and  to  tho  home-grower, 
by  causing  a  sudden  over-supply  when  prices 
reached  a  high  point;   but  above    all  to  the 
consumer,  who  had  to  pay  tho  high  prices  thus 
artificially  caused.    It  was  now  proposed  that 
the  duty  should  never  exceed  20s.  and  tbat 
this  duty  should  remain  till  the  price  6f  wheat 
passe  I  50s.    When  it  was  51s.,  the  duty  was 
to  be  19s.    Then  it  was  to  be  18s.  till  wheat 
was  at  55s.,  when   the   duty  would  bo  17s. 
This  "rest"  in  the  slide  was  to  be  repeated 
when  the  price  was  66s.  and  the  duty  6s.  The 
price  must  be  69s.  before  the  duty  sank  to  5s. 
Such  was  the  scheme  proposing  a   very  con- 
siderable reduction  of  duties  and  a  diminution 
of  protection  to  the  home-grower;   but  some- 
what casing  the  reduction  by  amending  lin  his 
favour  tho  action  of  the  scale.    It  was  in  itself 
no  great  matter;  it  did  not  touch  tbe  vices  of 
the  system,  or  introduce  any  remedial  principle; 
but  it  told  plainly  enough  that  the  Corn  Laws 
were  doomed. 

This  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  League  as 
strenuously  as  the  fixed  duty  of  the  Whigs. 
Lord  John  Russell  again  brought  forward  the 
latter  as  an  amendment,  but  was  defeated.  Mr. 
Villiers  found  only  ninety  supporters  for  his 
annual  motion  against  any  corn  duty  whatever; 
while  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  voted 
against  him.  The  government  Bill  was  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  and  after  encountering  similar 
opposition  there,  it  became  law  on  April  29. 

In  propounding  his  financial  scheme,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  after  snggesting  tho  imposition  of 
the  Income  Tax,  calculated  that  it  would  pro- 
duce a  sufficient  surplus  to  warrant  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  taxable  articles; 
and  out  of  twelve  hundred  of  these  which  were 
subject  to  Customs'  duties,  seven  hundred  and 
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fifty  were  to  be  either  abandoned  or  reduced. 
The  main  design  of  the  new  tariff  was  to  relieve 
manufacturing  industry,  by  removing  prohibitions 
and  by  reducing  the  duties  on  raw  materials 
to  fire  per  cent,  or  less;  and  the  principle  thus 
asserted,  and  partially  acted  upon  at  the  time, 
has  since  been  extensively  applied.  The  work 
of  public  instruction  and  convincemcnt,  how- 
ever, was  slow;  and  on  the  crucial  questions  of 
corn  and  BUgar  duties  the  Free  Traders  had 
much  arduous  labour  to  accomplish. 

When  Parliament  re-assembled  in  February, 
1843,  there  was  no  increased  hopefulness  in 
any  quarter.  The  distress  had  deepened;  the 
revenue  returns  indicated  a  lessened  consumption 
of  articles  of  popular  comfort;  and  the  agri- 
cultural interest  were  almost  as  depressed  and 
alarmed  as  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
classes.  Some  said  the  tariff  had  done  no  good; 
forgetting  that,  as  much  of  it  did  not  come 
into  use  till  October,  it  was  too  soon  yet  to 
form  a  judgment.  Others  said  that  the  tariff 
caused  the  distress;  and  this  was  so  far  true 
that  the  ignorant  among  the  agricultural  body 
did  fall  into  a  panic  about  the  importation  of 
food,  and  incurred  great  losses  by  selling  off 
stock  and  by  spreading  fears  among  their  own 
class.  Some  apprehended  another  change  in 
the  Corn  Law,  and  all  felt  that  they  were  not 
settling  down  with  any  confidence  under  the 
new  Sliding  Scale;  while  the  League  was  so 
growing  in  numbers  and  in  influence  as  to 
appear  like  a  new  power  in  the  State.  An 
event  had  occurred  just  before  the  opening  of 
Parliament  which  served  to  show  the  public 
agitation  and  alarm.  In  January,  1843,  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Drnmmond, 
was  shot  by  a  lunatic,  in  mistake  for  the  premier; 
and  this  sad  event,  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  social  suffering  and  political  excite- 
ment, created  a  panic  and  led  many  to  fear  the 
worst,  and  led  some  even  to  assert,  without  the 
slightest  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  Anti-Cora- 
Law  League  sanctioned  assassination.  Lord 
Howick  moved,  on  February  18,  for  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  country;  and  on  the  fifth  night  of 
the  debate  on  this  motion  a  painful  scene 
occurred.  Mr.  Cobden  had  spoken  with  his 
accustomed  fervour  on  the  deplorable  state  of 
things,  and  had  thrown  on  the  government  the 
responsibility  of  its  continuance.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  declared,  with  an  agitation  that  precluded 
the  suspicion  of  bis  acting  a  part,  even  if  hia 
character  had  not  done  so,  that  be  was  marked 
out  for  observation  as  personally  accountable 
for  public  misfortunes.    The  minds  of  all  his 


hearers  instantly  reverted  to  the  shocking  fate 
which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  Mr.  Cobden 
was  as  greatly  excited  as  Sir  Robert,  and  could 
scarcely  command  himself  sufficiently  to  explain 
that  he  thought  only  of  official,  and  not  of 
personal  responsibility.  This  incident  shows 
how  disturbed  were  the  master  minds  of  the 
country,  and  how  far  two  patriotic  men,  working 
towards  the  same  end,  were  from  understanding 
and  appreciating  each  other,  although  they 
camo  to  do  so  before  long,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  fully  retracted  his  statement,  and  Mr. 
Cobden  frankly  accepted  the  retractation. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Activity  of  the  Anti-Corn-TMxe 

Counties'  Inquiry.  Meetings  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Registration  of  Voters.  Forty-Shilling 
Freeholds.  The  Game  Laics.  League  Bazaar 
in  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Gradual  change  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Potato  Disease.  Divisions 
in  the  Cabinet.  Peel  resigns,  but  resumes  office. 
His  avowal  in  favour  of  Free  Trade.  The 
Corn  Laics  repealed.  Tory  revenge  on  the 
Premier.  His  retirement  and  testimony  to  Mr. 
Cobden. 

a.d.  1843—1846. 

The  League  continued  an  active  crusade 
against  the  corn  duties  in  any  form.  Mr. 
Villiers  introduced  each  year  his  motion  for 
their  absolute  repeal.  Vacant  scats  were  keenly 
contested;  meetings  were  held;  lecture*  were 
delivered;  local  discussions  were  carried  on;  and 
tracts  without  number  were  widely  circulated, 
in  order  to  create  and  direct  public  opinion. 
The  report  presented  to  the  annual  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  League,  held  in  Manchester, 
January  22,  1845,  furnishes  a  specimen  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  its  operations  during 
one  year.  One  hundred  and  sixty  boroughs 
had  been  visited  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
electoral  information  and  of  urging  the  electors 
to  qualify  themselves.  The  votes  in  the  counties 
had  been  largely  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
forty-shilling  freeholds.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred meetings  had  been  held,  besides  the  great 
periodical  gatherings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
and  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall  at  Manchester. 
Thirty-six  out  of  forty  English  counties  had 
been  visited  by  lecturers.  More  than  two  mil- 
lions of  publications  had  been  issued,  and,  in 
addition,  "The  League"  newspaper  circulated 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  copies  weekly. 
The  League,  in  particular,  sought  to  enlighten 
the   farming  interest;   among  the 
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of  which  gross  ignorance  prevailed  on  all 
economic  subjects.  In  a  speech  delivered  in 
Manchester,  at  a  meeting  of  tho  League,  on 
August  25,  1842,  Mr.  Cobden  said,— "With 
regard  to  our  future  tactics,  as  we  are  rather 
a  practical  body,  I  should  most  certainly  recom- 
mend that  we  pay  a  visit,  as  soon  as  the  harvest 
is  over,  to  the  agricultural  districts.  We  shall 
bo  very  unwelcome  visitors;  but  no  matter  about 
that.  We  mu6t  go  into  the  rural  districts,  and 
we  must  teach  the  people  there  that  they  have 
a  common  interest  with  ourselves  in  getting 
rid  of  these  monopolies.  We  shall  find  enligh- 
tened friends  in  the  agricultural  districts  in  all 
directions;  let  us  cultivate  their  acquaintance, 
and  don't  let  us  look  upon  this  as  a  manu- 
facturers' question.  Low  prices  of  corn  are 
coming  upon  them:  high  rents,  contemporane- 
ously with  low  prices,  will  make  them  ready 
listeners  to  our  lectures.  Let  us  show  them 
that  with  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  though 
they  might  no  longer  obtain  high  prices  for 
their  produce,  the  landowners  would  not  have 
the  power  of  extorting  from  them  their  present 
enormous  rents  when  corn  had  jumped  down  to 
40s.  a  quarter.  Let  us  explain  this  to  the 
farmers;  and  let  us  show  the  labourers  that 
they  were  better  off  with  corn  at  40s.  a  quarter, 
than  they  have  been  during  the  last  three  years, 
when  it  was  70s.  Let  us  teach  these  things, 
and  let  us  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation." 

The  League  desired  the  benefit  alike  of 
the  labourers  of  Dorsetshire  and  of  the 
operative!  of  Lancashire.  Gradually  many 
farmers  and  their  labourers,  and  even  some 
influential  landowners,  came  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  the  agitation  was  con- 
ducted, and  to  perceive  that  their  own  interests 
were  not  endangered  thereby;  but  this  was 
only  done  as  the  result  of  incessant  iteration 
and  in  spite  of  much  clamour  and  of  open 
resistance.  Among  other  measures,  the  League 
resolved  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry in  the  Southern  counties,  and  to  publish 
the  facts  in  their  weekly  newspaper.  Agents, 
of  good  business  habits  and  power  of  observa- 
tion, were  sent  through  these  counties,  where 
they  noted  the  condition  of  the  fields,  fences, 
farm-yards,  and  cottages;  and  the  evidence  thus 
aflbrded  of  bad  tillage  and  of  every  kind  of 
waste,  of  ruinous  rents,  uncertain  profits,  and 
wages  reduced  below  the  point  of  possible 
maintenance,  is  such  as  future  generations 
could  not  believe,  if  afforded  in  a  less  unques- 
tionable form.  On  one  nobleman's  estate,  the 
labourers  were  punished   by  being  turned  to 


road  labour  for  having  answered  the  questions 
of  a  League  agent  and  for  admitting  him  into 
their  hovels,  where  he  noted  the  holes  in  the 
thatch,  and  the  puddles  in  the  floor,  and  wit- 
nessed their  destitution  and  misery.  The  League 
changed  its  method  of  procuring  information, 
publishing  the  fact  that  in  no  case  was  it 
obtained  from  the  sufferers  themselves;  and 
they  went  on  wirti  their  disclosures,  which  fully 
confirmed  tho  statements  of  the  two  thousand 
ministers  of  religion  whose  resolve  had  created 
so  much  ill-timed  merriment  with  a  section  of 
the  House  when  Mr.  Cobden  made  his  first 
speech  in  Parliament.  "The  Apostle  of  Free 
Trade"  himself  traversed  the  Southern  and 
Midland  counties  as  soon  as  the  Session  ended, 
holding  meetings  with  the  agriculturists  on 
market  days  and  arguing  the  question  with 
uniform  success  against  all  comers. 

Special  attention  was  also  directed  to  tho  me* 
tropolis,  where  commercial  monopolies  reigned. 
District  associations  were  formed,  and  aggregate 
meetings  were  held  week  by  week  in  growing 
numbers,  which  at  length  compelled  the  en- 
gaging of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  for  a  series  of 
Wednesday  evening  meetings,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  on  March  15, 1843.  Monthly  meetings 
were  also  held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
which  was  always  crowded  with  enthusiastic 
audiences.  Probably,  London  will  never  witness 
a  stranger  spectacle  than  that  which  was  seeu 
for  above  two  years,  of  one  or  other  of  the 
great  theatres  crowded  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof  by  multitudes  who  came  week  by  week, 
to  hear,  for  several  hours  together,  nothing 
but  lectures  on  political  economy,  all  bearing 
on  one  point,— the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law. 
The  interest,  the  emotion,  and  the  passion  thus 
aroused  even  transcended  all  that  have  ever 
been  manifested,  when  poetry,  instead  of  dry 
science,  occupied  the  scene.  It  is  true,  the 
speakers  were  masters  of  oratory,  and  no  deeper 
tragedies  were  ever  presented  there  than  some 
which  were  related  as  happening  close  at  hand 
every  day,  through  an  artificial  restriction  of 
food;  but  still,  the  audieuce  weut  to  hear 
political  economy  and  statistics,  and  they  were 
so  roused  by  appeals  bused  on  facts  and  figures 
that  the  cheering  was  at  times  almost  madden- 
ing. None  could  mock  and  deride  who  had 
ever  been  there;  but  many  did  while  the  thing 
was  new,  and  regarded  it  as  clap-trap,  instead 
of  what  it  really  was,  the  most  effectual  way 
of  rapidly  diffusing  information  and  exciting 
tho  spirit  of  enterprise  needed  for  the  proposed 
reform.  On  one  day  in  each  week,  almost  every 
newspaper  in  London  had  a  page  of  report  of 
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these  spirited  meetings;  thus  spreading  Free 
Trade  facts  and  arguments  throughout  the  king- 
dom. One  important  result  appeared  in  the 
City  election  of  the  next  November;  and  from 
that  time  fewer  jests  wore  made,  but  instead 
of  these,  futile  appeals  were  addressed  to  the 
government  to  "put  down  the  League."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  an  association  organized  to 
obtain  the  repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by 
moral  and  lawful  means,  and  especially  by  the 
diffusion  of  information  among  electors,  could 
not  be  "put  down,"  and,  from  the  litue  that 
the  City  of  London  elected  a  League  candidate, 
and  Buch  landowners  and  agriculturists  as  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Spencer  avowed  them- 
selves converts  to  League  doctrines,  no  minister 
would  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  frantic  in- 
treaties  of  the  Protectionists  that  their  enemy 
might  be  crushed  by  the  strong  arm  of  law. 
"The  Times,"  in  a  leading  article  of  No- 


tho  motion  being  carried,  "I  shall  be  prepare  1 
to  bring  important  evidence  forward,  showing 
the  effects  of  'Protection,'  as  it  is  called,  on 
the  agriculturists,  by  the  examination  of  farmers 
themselves.  I  will,  in  fact,  not  bring  forward 
a  single  witness  before  that  committee  who  shall 
not  be  a  tenant-farmer,  or  a  landed  proprietor; 
and  they  shall  be  persons  eminent  for  their 
reputation  as  practical  agriculturists."  "The 
first  point  to  which  I  should  wish  to  make  this 
committee  instrumental  is  to  fix  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  the  fact  that  this  House  exag- 
gerates its  power  to  sustain  or  enhance  prices 
by  direct  acts  of  legislation.  The  farmer's 
interest  is  that  of  tho  whole  community,  and 
not  a  partial  interest;  and  you  cannot  touch 
him  more  sensitively  than  when  you  injure  tho 
manufacturers,  his  customers.  1  do  not  deny 
that  you  may  regulate  prices  for  a  while:  for 
a  while  you  have  regulated  them  by  forcing  an 


vembcr  18,  1843,  said, — "Tho  League  is  a  artificial  scarcity;  but  this  is  a  principle  which 
great  fact.  It  would  be  foolish,  nay,  rash,  to  carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  self-destruction,  for 
deny  its  importance.  It  is  a  great  fact  that  you  are  thereby  undermining  the  prosperity  of 
there  should  have  been  created  in  the  home-  ( those  consumers  upon  whom  your  permanent 
steads  of  our  manufacturers  a  confederacy  j  welfare  depends.  A  war  against  nature  must 
devoted  to  the  agitation  of  one  political  question;  j  always  end  in  the  discomfiture  of  those  who 


persevering  at  it  year  after  year,  shrinking  from 
no  trouble,  dismayed  by  no  danger,  making  light 
of  every  obstacle.  It  is  a  great  fact  that  at 
one  meeting  at  Manchester,  more  than  forty 
manufacturers  should  subscribe  on  tho  spot 
each  at  least  £100,  6ome  £300,  some  £500, 
for  the  advancement  of  a  measure  which,  right 
or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  expedient  or  injurious, 
they  at  least  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  or  their 
interest,  or  both,  to  advance  in  every  possible 
way.     These  arc  facts  important  and  worthy 


wage  it.  You  may  by  your  restrictive  enact- 
ments increase  pauperism  and  destroy  trade; 
you  may  banish  capital,  and  check  or  expatriate 
your  population;  but  is  this  a' policy  which  can 
possibly  work  consistently  with  the  interests  of 
the  farmers?"*  He  proceeded  to  argue  by 
analogy  from  what  had  followed  the  reduction 
of  tho  duty  upon  wool,  twenty  years  previously; 
he  exposed  a  number  of  fallacies  on  the  question 
of  rent  and  prices;  and  he  cited  tho  results  of 
■  recent  inquiry  made  by  the  assistant-poor-law- 


of  consideration.  No  moralist  can  disregard  commissioners  into  the  6tate  of  labourers  cm- 
them;  no  politician' can  sneer  at  them;  no  states-  ployed  in  husbandry,  to  show  the  absurdity  of 


man  can  undervalue  them.  He  who  collects 
opinions  must  chronicle  them.  He  who  frames 
laws  must  to  6omo  extent  consult  them...  Ex- 
perience set  at  naught;  advice  derided;  warn- 
ings neglected, — these  brought  tho  League  into 
existence,  these  gave  it  power,  and  motion,  and 
vital  energy;  these  gave  it  an  easy  and  unre- 
sisted ingress  into  the  very  sanctuaries  of  our 
domestic  life.  A  new  power  has  arisen  in  the 
State;  and  maids  and  matrons  (lock  to  theatres, 
as  though  it  were  but  a-  new  'translation  from 
the  French."* 

Mr.  Cobden  made  a  motion  in  tho  House, 


"tho  talk  of  benefiting  labourers  by  making 
one  of  tho  main  articles  of  their  consumption 
scarce."  The  instances  given  were  all  authenti- 
cated, and  included  such  cases  as  the  following. 
The  wife  of  a  farm-labourer  at  Cherhill,  in  Wilt- 
shire, said, — "Our  common  drink  is  burnt  crust 
tea.  We  also  buy  about  half  a  pound  of  sugar 
a  week.  Wo  never  know  what  it  is  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  The  children  arc  always  asking 
for  more  at  every  meal."  The  average  wages 
in  that  county  were  from  6«.  to  7s.  per  week: 
not  more  than  had  been  paid  fifty  years  before, 
although  the  cost  of  living  had  greatly  increased, 


on  March  12,  1844,  "for  a  select  committee,  :  while  rent  had  in  most  cases  been  doubled  and 
to  inquire  into  tho  effects  of  protective  duties  trebled.  Mr.  Cobden  gave  some  terrible  partic- 
on  imports  upon  tho  interests  of  the  tenant-  ulars  of  the  social  condition  and  the  morals 
farmers  and  farm  labourers  of  this  country."  |  of  the  peasantry,  arising  from  their  poverty, 
In  doing  so,  he  declared  that  in  the  event  of  i  ignorance,  over-crowding,  and  generally  neglected 
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condition.  "I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  intend  to  cast  imputations  upon  any 
individual.  I  attack  the  system."  "Let  us 
have  the  committee.  Let  us  set  to  work  attempt- 
ing to  elicit  sound  information  and  to  benefit 
our  common  country.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
elicit  facts  which  may  counteract  tho  folly  of 
those  who  aro  persuading  the  farmer  to  prefer 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  draining  and  subsoiling, 
and  to  be  looking  into  the  laws  of  this  House 
when  he  should  be  studying  the  laws  of  Nature." 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  immediately  put  up  to 
reply;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  touch  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  advanced. 
Indeed,  with  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
House,  and  in  the  existing  temper  of  most  of 
its  members,  arguments  went  for  very  little. 
Even  Mr.  Bright's  Btinging  suggestion  that  "if 
the  majority  thought  the  justice  of  the  Corn 
Law  could  be  proved,  they  would  grant  the 
committeo  at  once,"  went  for  nothing;  as  also 
did  tho  additional  particulars  with  which  ho 
supplemented  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Tho 
motion  was  lost  by  two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

In  18-14,  the  League  took  in  band  the  register 
of  voters,  acting  upon  tho  dictum  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  the  battle  of  the  constitution  must 
bo  fought  in  tho  registration  courts;  and  they 
were  soon  able  to'  give  a  precise  account  of  one 
hundred  aud  forty  boroughs.  No  one  could 
reasonably  object  to  this  part  of* the  enterprise, 
as  it  was  open  to  every  party.  Tho  constituency 
was  renewed  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fiftccu 
per  cent,  annually,  and  was  wholly  changed  in 
ten  years.  Thero  was,  therefore,  every  encourage- 
ment to  strive  to  enlighten  and  inspirit  the 
constituencies.  It  was  by  this  time  certain  that 
a  great  accession  of  Free  Traders  would  be  fonnd 
in  tho  House  after  tho  next  election;  and  this, 
joined  to  the  fact  of  the  great  changes  within 
the  House,  shown  by  the  decrease  of  the 
majorities  against  Mr.  Villiore*  annual  motion, 
indicated  that  the  final  struggle  could  not  be 
far  off.  But  prospects  of  greater  importance 
were  now  opening;  prospects  of  such  vastness 
that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  did  not  (as 
they  have  sinco  said)  by  any  means  perceive 
the  extent  of  their  new  enterprise.  Their  suc- 
cess in  tho  boroughs  led  them  to  consider  the 
6tate  of  the  counties,  where  their  foes'  chief 
strength  lay;-  and  this  led  Mr.  Cobden  to  tho 
discovery  of  a  remedy  for  the  false  representation, 
or  the  non-representation,  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  by  which  the  polity  of  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  affected,  probably  down 
to  the  remotest  posterity.   This  was  nothing  else 


than  the  origination  of  the  scheme  of  forty-shilling 
freeholds,  by  means  of  societies  formed  for  tho 
purpose  of  securing  land  in  various  counties, 
which  was  then  sold  on  easy  terms  of  purchase 
in  plots  of  sufficient  size  and  value  to  bo  worth 
forty  shillings  a  year;  thus  entitling  the  owner 
to  a  county  voter.  The  economical  and  social 
effects  of  this  plan  have  been  uot  less  marked 
tli an  its  political  effects. 

An  incidental  but  moBt  important  question 
arose  during  tho  agitatiou;  being  brought  to 
light  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries  that  were 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
Tho  operation  of  the  Game  Laws  was  known  to 
be  injurious,  but  the  full  extent  of  the  mischief 
and  tho  wrong  which  they  canscd  was  not 
revealed  until  Mr.  Bright  obtained,  in  1845,  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  which  sat  during  two 
Sessions.  Tho  sporting  interest  was  too  strong 
in  Parliament  to  permit  the  due  results  to  follow 
from  the  evidence  obtained;  but  the  information 
was  not  lost.  Its  purport  was  terrible  beyond 
all  expectation.  It  told  that  the  direct  waste 
of  food  through  the  ravages  of  game  was  equal 
in  amount  to  tho  Income  Tax.  It  told  of 
distress  caused  to  the  farmer  in  all  degrees, 
from  an  irritating  diminution  of  profits  down  to 
tho  causing  of  utter  ruin;  as  in  the  case  of  one 
tenant  farmer  (an  example  of  a  common  case), 
who  was  reduced  from  the  condition  of  a  capitalist, 
to  that  of  a  labourer  at  10s.  per  week.  It  told 
of  oppression  on  the  part  of  sporting  magistrates, 
and  of  unlimited  opportunities  for  such  oppres- 
sion. It  told  of  fearful  demoralization  in  town 
as  well  as  in  country,  from  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  sale  of  game.  It  told  of  the 
rousing  of  social  and  political  'discontents,  in 
places  where  the  hungry  poor  saw  how  much 
human  food  was  devoured  by  hares  and  birds. 
There  was  no  need  that  it  should  tell  of  mnrder, 
for  the  newspapers  made  known  that  part  of  the 
case.  In  the  eleven  years  preceding  1844,  there 
were  forty-one  inquests  on  murdered  game- 
keepers; and  in  some  ©f  the  rural  counties 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  commitments  to 
jail  were  game  cases;  and  the  inevitable  enlarge- 
ment of  tho  prisons,  with  the  employment  of 
numerous  police,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
poachers'  families,  were  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
ratepayers.  Tho  convictions  in  England  and 
Wales  for  breaches  of  the  game  laws  during  the 
year  1843,  alone  were  four  thousand,  five  "hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine.  It  was  computed  that 
the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  game  laws 
(independent  of  the  waste  of  food)  amounted 
to  more  than  that  of  the  Poor  Law  system. 
"Within  the  last  fifty  years,"  says  the  writer 
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of  the  "Political  Dictionary,"  "game  has  been 
preserved  to  an  excess  which  was  previously 
unknown.  Most  of  the  laws  relating  ta  game 
which  have  been  passed  within  this  period  have 
been  to  enable  game  preservers  to  indulge  in 
this  taste,  and  to  visit  with  greater  severity 
those  who  arc  tempted  by  the  abundance  of 
game  to  be  poachers.  The  accumulation  of 
ganio  in  preserves,  watched  and  guarded  by 
numerous  keepers,  has  led  to  changes  in  tho 
inoilo  of  sporting.  The  sportsman  of  the  old 
school  was  contented  with  a  little  spoil,  but 
found  enjoyment  in  healthful  recreation  and 
exercise,  and  was  aided  by  the  sagacity  of  bis 
dogs.  In  tho  modern  system  of  battue-shooting, 
tho  woods  and  plantations  are  beaten  by  men 
and  boys,  attendants  load  the  sportsmen's  guns, 
and  the  game  is  driven  within  reach  of  gunshot, 
and  many  hundred  head  of  game  are  slaugh- 
tered in  a  few  hours.  Tho  truo  sportsman  would 
as  soon  think  of  spoiling  a  poultry  yard...  The 
effect  of  protecting  game  by  oppressive  laws  is, 
perhaps,  more  injurious  to  tho  morals  of  the 
rural  population  than  any  other  single  cause. 
The  gentry  of  England  aro  distinguished  by 
many  good  qualities;  but  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  them  uphold  their  amusements  at  the 
cost  of  filling  tho  jails  with  their  poor  neigh- 
bours, who  acquire  those  habits  which  lead  to 
the  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  families,  is  a 
blot  on  their  character  which  has  yet  to  be 
wiped  off." 

In  tho  Session  of  1845,  when  the  farmers 
were  complaining  that  wheat  was  at  45j. 
notwithstanding  the  Sliding  Scale,  and  when 
the  land  was  not  half  cultivated,  Mr.  Cobdcn 
moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
existing  agricultural  distress  and  its  causes. 
Though  his  motion  was  refused  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-two  in  a  IIouso  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
uttering  what  ho  desired  to  say,  and  of  stating 
some  of  those  unpleasant  truths  which  the 
Protectionists  60  disliked  to  hear.  It  was  in 
connexion  with  this  that  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
tho  secretary  at  war,  speaking  against  the  motion, 
uttered  a  few  unguarded  words  which  were 
speedily  caught  up  and  used  by  opposito  parties 
as  long  as  tho  controversy  lasted.  Speaking 
as  the  representative  of  an  agricultural  consti- 
tuency he  said  that  "it  would  be  distasteful 
to  tho  agriculturists  to  come  whining  to  Parlia- 
ment at  every  period  of  temporary  distress." 
The  old  Tories  were  furious;  and  their  mouth- 
piece, Mr.  Disraeli,  in  one  of  his  bitter,  taunting 
speeches,  mockingly  said  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 


"sends  down  his  valet,  who  says  in  the  gen- 
teelest  manner,  'We  can  have  no  whining  here;'" 
and  he  added  that  tho  premier  had,  "through 
skilful  parliamentary  mamruvrcs,  tampered  with 
the  generous  conduct  of  a  great  people  and  of 
a  great  party." 

These  signs  of  party  disintegration  were  not 
unnoticed  by  the  League,  but  it  did  not  swerve 
from  the  pursuit  of  its  main  object.  The  interest 
and  sympathy  of  the  ladies  were  aroused,  and 
Covent  Oarden  Theatre  was  fitted  up  with  great 
skill  for  a  bazaar.  In  tho  great  Oothic  Hall 
into  which  the  theatre  was  transformed  there 
was  a  display  of  manufactures  and  of  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  freely  presented,  which  sold 
for  £25,000,  besides  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  another  bazaar  at  Manchester.  It  was 
opened  for  twenty-one  days  in  May,  1845;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
paid  for  admission  within  that  time. 

While  public  opinion  was  being  thns  created 
and  guided,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  coadjutors 
were  anxiously  considering  the  wise  and  right 
course  to  be  taken.  The  harvest  of  1844,  had 
been  good,  but  it  was  certain  that  with  tho 
recurrence  of  a  bad  crop  tho  country  would 
again  be  plunged  into  the  distress  of  former 
years.  Mr.  Oladstono  had  intimated  that  the 
Sliding  Scale  was  a  temporary  measure;  and 
the  premier  himself  had  declared  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  precluded  from  acting  as 
events  might  call  for;  and  ho  guarded  himself 
against  being  understood  to  mean  that  he  would 
resist  all  change.  He  had  defended  his  Sliding 
Scale  because  he  saw  no  reason  for  repealing 
it  without  a  full  and  fair  trial;  but  ho  was 
gaining  favour  with  tho  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial classes,  who  anticipated  that  he  must 
end  by  the  avowal  of  Free  Trade  principles; 
while  the  londcd  interest  was  restless  and  sus- 
spicious  concerning  him. 

It  was  significant  also  that  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  never  went  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
declared,  early  in  1845,  that  ho  could  no  longer 
recommend  the  fixed  duty  of  8*.  which  he  had 
proposed  in  1841;  although  during  the  interval 
he  had  again  and  again  brought  it  forward  in 
his  own  fashion.  He  was  now  prepared  to 
suggest  Gs.,  5s.,  or  even  4s.;  thus  showing  that 
the  question  of  principle  was  abandoned,  if  it 
had  ever  been  entertained,  and  that  tho  Whigs 
were  ready  to  run  a  race  with  the  Conservatives 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  though  only 
as  a  party  move. 

All  through  tho  Session  the  question  cropped 
up  in  connexion  with  other  matters,  and  when 
j  a  wet  Summer  was  followed  by  an  inferior 
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harvest,  and  this  again  by  a  new  and  mysterious 
disease  in  the  potato  crop,  it  was  felt  that  the 
final  'settlement  could  not  long  be  delayed. 
"First,  a  market-gardener  here  and  there,  or  a 
farmer,  or  an  Irish  cottier,  saw  a  brown  spot 
appear  on  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of  the  potato. 
The  brown  spot  grew  black  and  spread,  and 
covered  the  stalk  till  the  whole  potato  field 
looked  as  if  a  scorching  wind  had  passed  over 
iL.  Yet  the  roots  might  appear  to  bo  in  a  good 
state;  and  one  man  would  let  the  plants  alone, 
while  another  would  mow  off  the  tops,  and  wait 
to  see  what  happened.  The  almost  incessant 
rain  had  by  some  means  (as  mysterious  now  as 
ever)  generated  a  plague;  of  what  nature  nobody 
yet  knows,  if  indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  rain 
was  the  instrument.  This  potato  disease  was  so 
subtle  and  so  minnte  that  no  microscope  has 
yet  detected  it;  yet  so  powerful  that  it  over- 
threw governments,  and  deranged  commerce,  and 
affected  for  all  time  to  come  the  political  fate 
of  England,  and  threatened  to  settle  the  question 
as  to  the  regeneration  or  the  destruction  of 
Ireland.  Tho  plague  spread  till  it  blackened 
thousands  of  acres  and  destroyed  the  food  of 
millions  of  men.  In  some  districts,  yet  un- 
affected, the  inhabitants  would  hardly  believe 
what  they  heard  and  read,  asserting  that  the 
newspapers  were  exaggerating  for  some  political 
object;  that  the  League  was  making  capital  out 
of  tho  rain  and  frightening  tho  public;  and  that 
private  correspondents  were  credulous  and  too 
fond  of  excitement.  Soon,  however,  the  disease 
appeared  even  in  these  districts.  A  man  might 
exhibit  his  green  and  flourishing  crop  to  a 
stranger,  and  say  that  he  should  take  it  up  on 
Monday;  but  one  night  a  thunder-storm  might 
come,  and  in  a  few  days  the  field  had  turned 
putrid.  Then  it  became  known  why  potatoes 
were  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  market.  Every- 
body was  eager  to  sell  before  his  had  time  to 
rot.  What  was  to  become  of  the  poor  Irish 
if  this  went  on,  was  now  tho  most  auxious 
question  of  the  time."  (Martineau.) 

Before  these  calamities  were  fully  known, 
Parliament  had  been  prorogued,  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  with  his  usual  fussiness,  addressed  to 
his  constituents  a  letter,  dated  from  Edinburgh 
in  November,  1815,  in  which  he  declared  that 
it  was  no  longer  worth  whilo  to  contend  for  a 
fixed  duty,  and  avowed  himself  a  Free  Trader. 
So  far  as  Lord  Russell  was  concerned,  this  bid 
for  power  came  too  late.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
undergoing  a  more  honourable  process  of  con- 
version, but  his  colleagues  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  follow  him.  Numerous  cabinet  councils 
were  held  during  the  months  of  October  and 


November,  and  pnblic  expectancy  was  most  keen 
as  to  tho  result.  Early  in  December  it  became 
known  that  there  were  dissensious  in  the  cabinet, 
and  on  the  eleventh,  tho  announcement  went 
forth  that  the  ministry  had  resigned;  owing  to 
the  position  which  had  been  Uken  by  the  most 
prominent  of  the  "No-surrender"  Tory  party. 

The  full  worth  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not 
yet  known;  nor  the  value  of  his  moral  earnestness 
when  freed  from  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and 
party;  but  the  value  of  his  administration  was 
everywhere  felt.  For  more  than  four  years, 
the  nation  had  trusted  in  his  wise  government, 
and  in  his  safe  and  skilful  financial  management 
and  his  thorough  efficiency  in  all  administrative 
business;  and  his  colleagues  had  moreover  car- 
ried the  country  through  a  period  of  deep  de- 
pression and  fearful  disorder;  had  replenished 
the  sources  of  manufactures  and  commerce ; 
had  re-instated  the  finances;  had  given  benefits 
to  Ireland;  had  sanctioned  tho  principle  and 
practice  of  religious  liberty ;  and  had  strengthened 
and  settled  the  whole  fabric  of  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  And  now,  just  when  tho  most 
important  of  all  existing  questions  had  to  be 
conducted  to  an  issue,  he  was  to  be  made  to 
step  aside  for  those  who  had  no  more  right 
than  he,  on  any  ground,  to  the  management 
of  the  business,  and  far  less  power  of  every 
kind.  The  regret  was  but  temporary,  however, 
for  the  Peel  ministry  was  soon  restored.  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  other  seceders  were  not  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  cabinet, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  from 
Edinburgh.  With  bo  largo  a  majority  against 
him  in  the  Commons  he  felt  it  impracticable  to 
make  the  attempt,  until  informed  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  left  with  the  queen  a  paper, 
in  which,  after  declaring  his  reasons  for  the 
resignation,  he  avowed  his  readiness,  "in  his 
private  capacity,  to  aid  and  give  every  support 
to  the  new  minister  whom  her  Majesty  might 
select  to  effect  a  settlement  of  tho  question  of 
the  Cora  Laws."  Encouraged  by  this  rare  and 
noble  act  of  self-abnegation,  Lord  John  Russell 
undertook  the  task,  but  he  speedily  abandoned 
it  on  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grey  to  join  a  cabinet 
which  must  include  Lord  Palmerston,  whose 
meddlesomeness  as  foreign  miuister  had  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  foster  the  war-spirit 
in  1840  and  1841. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  therefore  retained  office- 
the  place  of  Lord  Stanley  in  the  colonial  office 
being  supplied  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  and  the 
premier  was  able  to  address  himself  to  the 
hardest  and  the  noblest  task  of  his  life.  A  task 
more  repugnant  to  tho  feelings  can  hardly  be 
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conceived  than  that  which  the  restored  premier  |  follow  oat  his  own  line  of  procedure,  he  added, 
was  about  to  undertake  Obloquy  and  misreprc-  in  allusion  to  the  new  trials  with  which  his 
sentation;  the  estrangement  of  friends;  the  re-  office  was  encompassed,  and  the  only  terras  on 
proaches  of  former  supporters;  the  taunts  of  which  he  would  submit  to  hold  it: — "It  is  a 
opponents;  the  sacrifice  of  political  consistency;  (  burden  far  above  my  physical,  infinitely  beyond 


the  retractation  of  oft-repeated  convictions;  the 
surrender  of  a  high  position  achieved  with  so 
industry  and  maintained  with  such  honour, 


my  intellectual,  strength.    Tho  relief  from  it 
with  honour  would  bo  a  favour,   and   not  a 
punishment.    But  while  honour  and  a  sense  of 
such  were  the  circumstances  and  prospects  when  I  public  duty  require  it,  I  do  not  shrink  from 


Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  office;  and  while  its 
burdens  and  vexations  were  so  great,  the  final 
result  was  certain.  It  was  resumed  notoriously 
and  avowedly  for  a  single  purpose:  this  done, 
the  disruption  of  bis  party  would  render  his 
removal  from  office  inevitable;  and  that,  too, 
with  scarcely  a  prospect  of  return  to  it. 

The  queen  opened  Parliament  on  January 
19,  1846,  and  recommended  for  consideration 
whether  tho  repeal  of  Customs'  duties  might 
not  be  carried  further.  This  was  done,  without 
much  opposition.  The  duty  was  lowered  on 
tallow,  timber,  silk  manufactures,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  free-labour  sugar,  foreign  spirits, 


office.  I  am  ready  to  incur  its  responsibilities, 
to  bear  its  sacrifices,  to  confront  its  honourable 
perils;  but  I  will  not  retain  it  with  mutilated 
power  and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand 
at  the  helm  during  the  tempestuous  night,  if 
that  helm  is  not  allowed  freely  to  traverse;  I 
will  not  undertake  to  direct 'the  course  of  the 
vessel  by  observations  taken  in  the  year  1842. 
I  will  reserve  to  myself  the  unfettered  power 
of  judging  what  will  be  for  the  public  interest. 
I  do  not  desiro  to  be  the  minister  of  England, 
but  while  I  am  minister  of  England  I  will  hold 
office  by  no  servile  tenure;  I  will  hold  office 
unshackled  by  any  other  obligation  than  that 


and  on  other  commodities.  The  great  question,  ,  of  consulting  the  public  interests  and  providing 
however,   related  to  the   ministerial  proposal  for  the  public  safety." 

respecting  corn,  and  this  was  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  announced  the  govern- 
the  premier  on  January  27,  to  a  crowded  House  mental  proposals;  that  all  agricultural  produce 
and  amidst  great  excitement,  in  a  speech  of  i  which  serves  as  cattle  food,  such  as  buckwheat 


four  hours'  duration,  lie  would  not  deny,  he 
said,  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Pro- 
tection had  undergone  a  great  change,  yet  he 
did  not  feel  himself  humiliated  by  the  con- 
fession. On  the  contrary,  he  claimed  the  privi- 
lege of  yielding  to  tho  force  of  reason  and 
argument,  and  of  acting  upon  enlarged  ex- 
perience, and  upon  more  matured  conviction. 
It  was  tho  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
that  had  forced  uew  convictions  by  showing 
him  that  his  former  arguments  wero  no  longer 
tenable.  During  that  period,  prioes  bad  been 
high  and  wages  unusually  low,  so  that  the 
effect  had  been  universal  distress  among  the 
labouring  population.  He  then  showed  that 
the  diminutions  hitherto  made  upon  protecting 
duties  had  been  accompanied  with  a  material 
improvement  upon  the  revenue,  but  without 
any  detriment  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Now 
that  a  uew  calamity  had  befallen  the  country, 
by  a  scarcity  of  that  article  which  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people, 
government  perceived  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn  Laws 
in  their  present  integrity.  After  describing  the 
reluctance  of  his  cabinet  to  accord  with  these 
views,  or  to  act  upon  them,  which  occasioned 
his  resignation,  and  alluding  to  his  recall  to 
office,  on  the  understanding  that  ho  was  to 


and  Indian  corn,  was  to  be  admitted  duty  free; 
and  this  provision  wrought  better  than  any  other 
precaution  whatever  to  reduce  the  pressure 
of  the  subsequent  famine  in  Ireland;  for  Indian 
meal  as  an  article  even  of  human  food  is  far 
superior  to  potatoes.  All  Colonial  grain  was  to 
bear  a  merely  nominal  duty.  As  for  other  grain, 
all  protection  was  to  cease  in  three  years;  that 
time  being  allowed  for  the  farmers  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  change.  In 
the  interval,  the  duties  were  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  When  wheat  was  under 
48s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  was  to  be  10*.  When 
at  U.  higher,  the  duty  was  to  be  a  shilling 
lower,  till  wheat  should  be  at  54#.  and  the  duty 
at  4s.,  at  which  it  remained.  The  same  prin- 
ciple and  proportion  wero  to  apply  to  other 
kinds  of  grain.  The  immediate  effect  would 
be  to  reduce  the  duty,  at  the  existing  price 
of  wheat,  from  15a.  to  is.  It  was  proposed  to 
afford  some  important  relief  to  the  farmers, 
otherwise  than  by  laying  burdens  on  other 
class*  s.  Loans  of  public  money  were  to  bo 
attainable  by  persons  contemplating  agricultural 
improvements.  The  law  of  settlement  was  to 
bo  so  altered  as  to  prevent  country  parishes 
from  being  burdened  with  labourers  when  ad- 
versity pressed  on  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Five  years'  industrial  residence  was  henceforth 
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to  constitute  a  settlement.  The  cost  of  prisoners 
wu  to  be  taken  off  the  county  rates.  By  a 
consolidation  of  the  highway  departments,  re- 
ducing the  Boards  from  sixteen  thousand  to 
about  six  hundred,  a  vast  relief  from  waste 
and  mismanagement  would  be  obtained. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme. 
Objections  naturally  sprang  up  on  all  sides. 
The  Protect ionists  were  furious;  and  the  Free 
Traders  regretted,  especially  on  account  of  the 
farmers  thrmselves,  the  interval  of  three  years. 
The  farmers'  friends  looked  on  the  accompany- 
ing provisions  of  relief  as  a  mockery;  and  some 
derided  the  multifarous  character  of  the  scheme. 
But,  after  all  objections  were  made,  there  re- 
mained the  certain  fact  that  in  three  years  the 
Corn  Laws  would  be  no  more.  The  manufac- 
turers threw  away  with  joy  such  remaining 
duties  as  had  been  called  a  protection  to  them, 
and  the  League  leaders,  who  had  invariably 
declared  that  they  would  support  any  man,  of 
any  party,  who  would  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  LawB,  now  gave  their  whole  strength  to 
the  minister  and  his  scheme.  They  would  have 
preferred  an  immediate  and  absolute  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  duties,  and  Mr.  Villiers  proposed 
an  amendment  to  this  effect,  which  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  The  League,  with  the  pru- 
dence and  common  sense  which  had  characterized 
all  it*  proceedings,  thereupon  determined  to 
aid  in  carrying  the  next  best  scheme,  and 
with  a  patriotism  highly  to  be  commended, 
while  not  disguising  a  preference  for  the  instant 
cessation  of  the  bread-tax,  yet  concurred  in  the 
ministerial  proposal  as  the  one  that  could  best 
be  carried  in  the  existing  state  of  the  parties. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Com  Duties'  Bill 
was  debated  during  twelve  nights,  and  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  ninety-seven  in  a  House  of 
five  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  On  February  9, 
1846,  the  government  proposal  that  the  House 
should  resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider 
the  commercial  policy  was  met  by  an  amendment 
for  delay,  which  gave  rise  to  twelve  nights' 
eager  and  excited  debate,  ending  in  a  govern- 
ment majority  of  ninety-seven.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  one  of  his 
greatest  speeches,  examining  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  appealing  to  his  audience,  and 
through  them  the  country,  in  the  following  tone 
of  lofty  patriotism:— "This  night  is  to  decide 
between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of 
restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  pro- 
hibition. This  night  yon  will  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  Shall  it  Uc  Advance'  or  'Recede'?! 
Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire? 


In  ingennity,  in  skill,  in  energy,  we  are  inferior 
to  none.  Our  rational  character,  the  free  insti- 
tution under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  ad- 
vance in  science,  combine  with  our  natural  and 
physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of 
those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free  interchange 
of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  conntry  to 
shrink  from  competition?  Is  this  the  country  to 
adopt  a  retrograde  policy?  Is  this  the  country 
which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly  artificial 
atmosphere  of  prohibition?  Is  this  the  country 
to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure  to 
the  healthful  breezes  of  competition? 

"Choose  your  motto:  'Advance,'  or 'Recede.' 
Many  countries  are  watching  with  anxiety  the 
selection  you  may  make.  Determine  for  'Ad- 
vance,' and  it  will  be  the  watchword  which  will 
animate  and  encourage  in  every  state  the  friends 
of  liberal  commercial  policy...  Most  earnestly, 
from  a  deep  conviction,  founded  not  upon  the 
limited  experience  of  three  years  alone,  but 
upon  the  experience  of  the  results  of  every 
relaxation  of  restriction  and  prohibition,  I 
counsel  you  to  set  the  example  of  liberty  to 
other  countries.  Act  thus,  and  it  will  be  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  coarse  you  have 
hitherto  taken.  Act  thu6,  and  yon  will  provide 
all  additional  guarantee  for  the  continued  con- 
tentment, and  happiness,  and  well-being  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  Act  thus,  *nd  you 
will  have  done  whatever  human  sagacity  can  do 
for  the  promotion  of  commercial  prosperity." 

Referring  to  this  magnificent  speech,  Mr. 
Bright  said  on  the  following  evening  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  addressing  the  thorough- 
paced Tories: — "You  say  the  hon.  baronet  is  a 
traitor.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  his 
defence  after  the  speech  which  he  delivered  last 
night;  a  speech,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more 
powerful  and  more  to  be  admired  than  any 
speech  which  has  been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  any  man  in  the  Honse.  I  watched 
the  right  hon.  baronet  as  he  went  home  last 
night,  and,  for  the  Bret  time,  I  envied  him  his 
feelings.  That  speech  has  circulated  by  scores 
of  thousands  throughout  the  kingdom  and 
throughout  the  world;  and  wherever  a  man  is 
to  be  found  who  loves  jnsticc,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  labourer  whom  you  have  trampled 
under  foot,  that  speech  will  bring  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  one,  and  hope  to  the  breast  of 
the  other." 

There  were  four  more  nights  of  excited  talk 
and  violent  personalities  on  the  second  reading, 
terminating  in  a  majority  of  eighty-eight  Pro- 
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gress  in  committ««  was  obstructed  to  the  very 
limits  of  Parliamentary  forms;  and  again,  upon 
the  third  reading,  the  debate  was  thrice  adjourned. 
Finally,  the  Bill  was  tent  to  the  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty -nine;  and  though  stub- 
born resistance  was  threatened  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  measure  became  law  on  June  26. 
The  country  gave  itself  up  to  rejoicing  over  the 
establishment  of  free  trade  in  food  and  the  in- 
auguration of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
British  commerce.  The  League,  true  to  its 
professions,  dissolved  its  formidable  organization  I 
at  a  great  meeting  of  its  principal  members, 
held  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Cobden  congratulated 
his  audience  not  only  on  the  success  which  had 
been  achieved,  but  on  the  valuable  political 
instruction  which  had  been  imparted  to  the 
people.  Of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "he  said,—"  If  he 
h&s  lost  office,  he  has  gained  a  country.  For 
my  part,  I  would  rather  descend  into  private 
life  with  that  measure  of  his,  which  led  to  his 
discom6ture,  in  my  hand,  than  mount  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  human  power." 

Solely  by  way  of  precaution,  a  small  executive 
was  appointed,  with  instructions  to  summon  the 
entire  body  of  members  of  the  old  League 
Council  in  the  eveut  of  Free  Trade  principles 
being  again  threatened.  Its  chairman,  Mr. 
George  Wilson,  was  rewarded  for  his  gra- 
tuitous and  self-sacrificing  labours  by  a  vote  of 
£10,000;  Mr.  Bright  by  a  valuable  library; 
and  Mr.  Cobden  by  a  national  testimonial 
of  £80,000;  and  subsequently,  by  the  representa- 
tion of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  patriot  statesman  who  had 
submitted  to  unmeasured  abuse  and  harassing 
anxieties  in  doing  what  he  had  gradually 
recognised  as  the  great  work  of  his  life,  was 
rewarded  by  his  old  political  friends  with  ex- 
pulsion from  office,  and  by  savage  and  bitter 
attacks  from  such  masters  of  invective  as  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who,  in  particular,  pursued  his  old 
leader  with  incessant  and  unscrupulous  animosity. 
On  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  better 
protection,  of  life  in  Ireland,  the  Protectionists 
united  with  various  Liberals  and  by  a  majority 
of  seventy-three  threw  out  the  Bill.  This  was 
avowedly  to  revenge  Protection  upon  its  sup- 
posed betrayer,  and  was  defended  as  an  act 
of  political  justice. 

In  his  final  speech  on  the  Corn  Bill  he  had 
said —"You  have  a  right,  I  admit,  to  Uunt  me 
with  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  Con.  Law; 
bnt  when  you  say  that  by  my  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  Free  Trado,  I  have  acted  in 
contradiction  to  those  principles  which  I  have 


always  avowed  during  my  whole  life,  that 
charge,  at  least,  I  say,  is  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into 
the  discussion  of  any  other  topic.  I  foresaw 
the  consequences  that  have  resulted  from  the 
measures  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pro- 
pose. We  were  charged  with  the  heavy  res- 
ponsibility of  taking  security  against  a  great 
calamity  in  Ireland.  We  did  not  act  lightly. 
We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local 
information — the  information  of  local  authorities 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  an  undue  alarm. 
I  Before  I,  and  those  who  agreed  with  me,  came 
to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every  mcar.8 
—  by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending  perfectly 
disinterested  persons  of  authority  to  Ireland — 
to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.  Whether 
we  were  mistaken  or  not  (I  believe  we  were 
not  mistaken),  but,  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a 
generous  construction  should  be  put  upon  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of 
subjects  of  the  Queen  from  the  consequences  of 
scarcity  and  famine.  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  these  discussions,  I  feel  severely  the 
loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all 
of  whom  I  have  heretofore  received  a  most 
generous  support.  So  far  from  expecting  them, 
as  some  have  said,  to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  per- 
fectly recognise  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  owt>  I  recognise  their  perfect 
right  on  account  of  the  admitted  failure  of  my 
speculation,  to  withdraw  from  me  their  confi- 
dence. I  honour  their  motives,  but  I  claim 
(and  I  always  will  claim,  while  entrusted  with 
such  powers,  and  subject  to  such  responsibility 
as  the  minister  of  this  great  country  is  entrusted 
with  and  is  subject  to)  and  always  will  assert  the 
right  to  give  that  advice  which  I  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well 
being.  I  was  not  considering  according  to  what 
was  the  best  bargain  to  make  for  a  party.  I 
was  considering  first  what  were  the  best  mea- 
sures to  avert  a  great  calamity,  and  as  a 
secondary  consideration,  to  relieve  that  interest 
which  I  was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium 
of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  a  measure  which  I 
thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ol 
averting  that  calamity." 

When  he  had  given  up  the  seals  of  office,  he 
rose  for  the  last  time  in  his  accustomed  place 
in  the  House,  and  in  a  speech  full  of  dignity 
and  of  pathos  reviewed  his  political  career.  He 
ga-,d) — "I  relinquish  power  with  a  more  lively 
recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I 
have  received  during  several  years,  than  of  the 
opposition  which,  during  a  recent  period,  I 
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have  encountered.  In  relinquishing  power,  I 
shall  leave  ft  name,  severely  censured,  I  fear 
by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  regret 
the  severance  of  party  ties,  not  from  interested 
or  personal  motives,  bnt  from  the  firm  con- 
viction that  fidelity  to  party  engagements  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  instrument  of  government. 
I  shall  surrender  power,  severely  censnred  also 
by  others  who,  from  no  interested  motive, 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  Protection,  consider- 
ing the  maintenance  of  it  to  be  essential  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  the  country.  I  shall 
leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist, 
who,  from  less  honourable  motives,  clamours 
for  protection  for  his  own  individual  benefit; 
but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  some- 
times remembered  with  expressions  of  good 
will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to 
labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit 
their  exhausted  struggle  with  abundant  and 
untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice."  A 
multitude,  bare-headed,  escorted  him  to  his 
home  that  night  and  gave  confirmation  to  the 
words  of  an  old  and  faithful  opponent  (Mr. 
Hume),  "No  one  ever  left  power  carrying  with 
him  so  much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  people." 

Thus  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  again  display  the 
manliness  of  avowing  a  change  in  his  views  and 
convictions,  as  he  had  done  before  on  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  question;  and  show  that  he  had 
the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  act  up  to  his 
convictions.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his 
sagacity  as  a  statesman  or  of  his  consistency  as 
a  party  leader  during  the  years  in  which  he 
took  so  active  a  part  in  upholding  a  system 
which  he  now  came  forward  to  destroy,  no  one, 
unless  blinded  by  a  spirit  of  faction  or  exas- 
perated by  resentment  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason,  can  impugn  the  honesty  of  his  motives 
in  adopting  such  a  course.  It  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  every  object  and  feeling  most  dear 
to  a  political  leader;  it  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  past  and  to  the  prospects  of 
the  future;  and  it  exposed  him  to  a  storm  of 
obloquy  and  reproach  under  which  nothing  could 
have  supported  him  bnt  a  consciousness  of 
having  acted  with  a  single  aim  for  the  public 
welfare.  Sincerity  is  no  apology  for  error  of 
judgment;  and  being  convicted  of  the  latter  by 
his  own  confession,  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
expect  to  escape  the  penalty  which  attaches  to 
it;  but  justice  demands  that  a  broad  distinction 
should  be  kept  between  a  candid  avowal  of 
error  and  a  wilful  dereliction  of  principle. 
After  the  tergiversation  and  meanness  of  some 


contemporary  politicians  it  was  a  noble  stand 
for  this  great  statesman  to  take;  and  its 
effect  will  not  be  lost  while  Englishmen 
honour  truth  and  justice.  Seldom  has  a  British 
premier  been  enabled  to  retire  from  office  under 
such  happy  auspices,  or  in  the  midst  of  such 
affection  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  all 
whose  good  opinion  was  worth  auy thing.  His 
last  act  was  one  of  disinterested  justice:  attribut- 
ing the  honour  of  the  recent  victory  to  him  by 
whose  labours  the  way  had  been  prepared. 
"There  is  a  name,"  he  said,  "which  ought  to 
be  associated  with  the  success  of  these  measures. 
It  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  London,  neither  is  it  my  name.  Sir,  the 
name  which  ought  to  be,  and  which  will  bo, 
associated  with  the  success  of  these  mcasnres, 
is  the  name  of  a  man,  who,  acting,  I  believe, 
from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has  ad- 
vocated their  cause  with  untiring  energy,  and 
by  appeals  to  reason,  enforced  iby  an  eloquence 
the  more  to  bo  admired,  because  it  was  un- 
affected and  unadorned:  the  name  which  ought 
to  be,  and  which  will  be  associated  with  the 
success  of  these  measures,  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden.  Without  scruple,  sir,  I  attribute  the 
success  oP  these  measures  to  him." 

The  results  of  the  repeal  have  falsified  every 
evil  prognostications.  Poor  lands  are  more  cul- 
tivated than  ever.  There  has  been  no  stoppage 
of  imports.  Manufacturers  and  shopkeepers 
have  thriven  better  than  before.  Instead  of 
falling,  the  rent  of  all  kinds  of  land  has  risen. 
The  liberation  of  the  trade  in  coru  has  not, 
however,  lowered  the  price  of  bread  to  the 
extent  that  some  persons  anticipated,  but 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  an  increased  demand  by  an 
increasing  population  with  Increasing  wants  and 
means;  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  charges 
virtually  protecting  the  home  grower  to  the 
amount  of  several  shillings  per  quarter.  The 
substantial  benefits  arising  from  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  consist  in  the  rescue  of  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes  from  what  threatened 
to  be  ruiuous  famine  prices;  the  general  stimulus 
given  to  trade;  the  removal  of  apprehension  as 
to  the  effect  of  insufficient  harvests;  a  great 
cessation  of  the  gambling  spirit  inseparable 
from  the  old  Sliding  Scale;  and  less  sndden 
and  extensive  fluctuations  in  prices. 
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a.d.  1840—1846. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking  in  explana- 
tion of  the  "Bedchamber  question,"  said  that 
in  the  event  of  his  having  taken  office,  Ireland 
would  have  been  his  chief  difficulty,  he  pro- 
bably had  in  his  mind  the  ecclesiastical  and 
social  condition  of  that  country,  and  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen  the  degree  in  which 
O'Connell  would  aggravate  those  normal  obstacles 
to  good  government  He  had  resumed  the  trade 
of  an  agitator,  in  1840,  although  he  had  made 
a  craven  submission  in  1831.  A  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  with  an  extensive  staff  of 
officers,  designated  inspectors,  repeal  wardens, 
and  collectors,  by  whose  agency  tlie  repeal 
"rent"  was  collected,  and  repeal  newspapers, 
tracts,  poems,  songs,  cards,  and  other  devices 
were  disseminated.  Before  the  "base,  brutal, 
and  bloody  Whigs,"  as  he  termed  them,  bad 
gone  out  ho  told  them  they  had  altogether  lost 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people;  and  nothing  but 
the  loud  cry  for  repeal  should  henceforth  be 
heard.  He,  no  doubt,  believed  sincerely  that 
only  neglect  was  to  be  expected  from  the  one 
party  and  ruthless  coercion  from  the  other,  in 
the  absence  of  an  agitation  which  could  neither 
be  overlooked  nor  suppressed.  Early  in  1841, 
the  exclusion  of  British  manufactures  from 
Ireland  was  attempted  by  the  agitators;  the 
enrolment  of  two  million  repealers,  subscribing 
a  shilling  per  annum  each,  was  commenced; 
meetings  a  hundred  thousand  strong  were  held, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  O'Connell,  i"but  one  voice  upon  the 
breeze  of  heaven, — one  shout  from  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Connemara  to 
the  Hill  of  Howth— '  Hurrah  for  Repeal.'"  It  was 
not  until  1843,  that  the  agitation  became  really 
formidable,  from  the  adhesion  of  the  entire 
Catholic  priesthood  and  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  gentry  and  middle  class;  from  the  multi- 
tudinous assemblages  known  as  "monster  meet- 
ings;" from  the  very  largo  sums  collected, 
amounting  at  one  period  to  nearly  £700  a  week. 
Addresses  were  issued,  and  speeches  were  de- 
livered in  the  nervous  and  exciting  phraseology 
which  O'Connell  knew  so  well  how  to  employ. 
Ho  called  upon  the  people  to  throw  off  what 
he  termed  "the  tyrannical  domination  of  Saxon 
rule;"  be  exhorted  them  to  "die  like  freemen, 


rather  than  be  sold  as  slaves;"  and  he  declared 
that  "no  good  thing  could  be  expected  from 
an  English  Parliament  towards  Ireland." 

Similar  utterances  pervaded  the  speeches  of 
the  other  leaders,  who  were  not  always,  how- 
ever, so  discreet  as  O'Connell  in  keeping  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  who  occasionally 
indulged  in  a  bolder  and  franker  avowal  of 
hostility  to  the  English.  Petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment were  not  proposed  or  suggested  at  any  of 
these  gatherings.  Peace  and  tranquility  were 
prescribed  in  words  by  the  leading  agitators, 
but  theso  only  thinly  disguised  the  incentives 
to  passion  and  lowlessness. 

Notwithstanding  that  menace  and  intimidation, 
and  not  political  discussion,  formed  the  object 
of  these  gatherings,  the  government  contented 
itself  with  displacing  magistrates  who  attended 
repeal  demonstrations,  and  with  obtaining  from 
Parliament  an  Act  compelling  the  possessors 
of  arms  to  register  or  forfeit  them.  In  August, 
the  greatest  of  the  monster  meetings  was  held 
at  the  Hill  of  Tara;  a  spot  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  arousing  popular  enthusiasm  as  the 
one  at  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  were 
crowned.  O'Connell  was  there  presented,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  a  concourse  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
persons,  with  a  cap  shaped  like  a  crown;  and 
he  solemnly  promised  to  have  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment at  College  Green  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  About  the  6ame  time,  he  gavo  the  first 
intimation  of  the  method  by  which  this  Parlia- 
ment was  to  be  obtained,  by  means  of  a  scheme 
of  representation,  which  the  queen  was  to  be 
requested  to  call  into  existence  by  proclamation. 
Meanwhile  the  people  were  desired  to  submit 
their  business  and  social  disputes  to  arbitration 
courts  nominated  by  the  repeal  leaders,  and 
this  was  acted  upon  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  some  time  the  ordinary  tribunals  were  nearly 
deserted;  not,  perhaps,  without  some  incidentally 
beneficial  results.  Another  monster  meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  October  8, 
at  Clontarf,  about  three  miles  from  Dublin. 
Either  from  private  information,  or  from  alarm 
at  the  special  arrangements  that  were  being 
made  in  proximity  to  the  metropolis  for  muster- 
ing and  marshalling  "teetotal  troops"  and 
"  Repeal  cavalry,"  the  viceroy  issued  on  the 
previous  day  a  proclamation  warning  all  persons 
to  abstain  from  attending  this  or  similar  gather- 
ings. O'Connell  instantly  issued  a  manifesto, 
denouncing  the  measure  of  the  government  as 
"base  and  imbecile,"  but  at  the  same  time 
desiring  the  people  to  stay  at  home.  Resistance 
would  have  brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  mili- 
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tary,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  too  astute  a 
lawyer  and  too  solicitous  for  his  own  safety  to 


was  not  pronounced  till  May  30,  when  O'Connell 
was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and 


risk  the  consequences  of  a  charge  of  treason  by  [  a  fine  of  £2,000,  and  the  others,  with  one 
holding  out  an  inducement  to  civil  war.  After  !  exception,  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
the  loud  vaunts  which  he  had  repeatedly  made  \  fine  of  £50;  while  all  were  bound  over  in  heavy 
that  his  body  should  be  trampled  upon  in  the  recognizances  and  with  sureties  to  keep  peace 


breach  before  Irishmen  should  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  this  con- 
duct on  his  part  excited  not  a  little  surprise, 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of  his 
mischievous  power.  In  a  few  days,  O'Connell, 
bis  son  John,  and  eight  of  their  coadjutors, 
were  arrested  and  held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  and  sedition.    Preliminary  proceed- 


for  seven  years.  They  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  place  of  imprisonment,  and  they  selected 
the  Richmond  Penitentiary  near  Dublin.  A  writ 
of  error  was  forthwith  taken  out  and  trans- 
mitted to  London.  The  House  of  Lords  referred 
it  to  twelve  judges,  who  declared  that  six  of 
the  eleven  counts  were  informal;  but  a  majority 
were  of  opinion  that  the  informality  did  not 
ings  commenced  on  November  2,  in  the  Court  1  vitiate  the  proceedings.  The  question  therefore 
of  Queen's  Bench;  and  were  protracted  to  the  reverted  to  the  peers  for  decision,  and  onr  Sep- 
8th,   when  a  true   bill  was   found.    Then  it  tember   6,    Lords   Denman,   Cottenbam,  and 

Campbell,  voted  that  the  judgment  should  be 
reversed.  The  triumph  for  O'Connell  was  great, 
but  it  was  much  greater  for  the  cause  of  good 
government.  The  event  vindicated  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer, — one  element  of  his  power 
over  the  Irish  people;  but  it  exploded  another 
and  a  malignant  element  of  that  power,  the 
popular  belief  which  O'Connell  had  done  so 
much  to  foster,  that  England  would  never  do 
justice  to  Ireland;  for  if  one  who  had  defied 
the  government  of  England  could  yet  be  thus 
equitably  dealt  with  by  its  highest  court,  where 
was  the  alleged  injustice  of  the  hated  Saxon? 
Not  a  few  persons  were  astonished  and  indignant 
that  such  an  agitator  should  again  be  let  loose, 
and  they  condemned  the  decision  of  the  law- 
lords  as  an  ill-judged  piece  of  clemency.  But 
apart  from  moral  considerations,  this  verdict 
was  a  deed  of  true  political  wisdom.  It  saved 
the  government  from  the  degradation  of  waging 
a  war  against  an  adversary  already  sixty-nine 
years  old,  and  it  deprived  him  of  that  crown 
of  martyrdom  which  he  knew  how  to  make 
more  formidable  than  a  kingly  diadem.  Ho 
was  taken  from  prison  by  his  devotees,  after  an 
incarceration  of  four  months,  in  a  procession  of 
such  length  that  it  occupied  two  hours  in  pass- 
ing one  spot;  but  this  was  the  last  of  his  many 
triumphs;  and  though  for  two  years  longer  he 
continued  to  haunt  the  political  arena,  it  was 
with  wofnlly  diminished  influence,  and  with  con- 
tinually abating  popularity.  He  was  more  fertile 
in  "plans"  than  ever.  His  language  was,  if 
possible,  even  more  inflated  and  grandiloquent 
and  his  demonstrations  larger  and  more  vulgar 
and  absurd.  But  he  was  never  really  formidable 
again,  and  he  knew  it.  He  had  no  policy  and  no 
principle;  nothing  to  repose  upon,  and  only 
his  own  ingenuity  and  audacity  for  a  resource. 
Monster  meetings,  Repeal   dinners,    and  the 


became  apparent  that  every  possible  legal  obstacle 
and  technical  difficulty  would  be  raised  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  Fierce  discussions  arose 
among  the  counsel  respecting  the  composition 
of  the  jury.  Either  from  unfortunate  accident 
or  by  disgraceful  design,  two  slips  of  paper, 
containing  sixty-three  names  of  persons  liable 
to  serve,  were  missing;  and  the  prosecutors 
challenged  nearly  every  Catholic  presented  by 
the  sheriff.  On  January  15,  O'Connell  was 
conducted  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the 
Court,  in  state,  by  his  successor  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Dublin,  attended  by  a  train  of  carriages. 
Twenty-four  days  were  consumed  in  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  and  in  the  speeches  of  counsel, 
who  enjoyed  a  much  larger  licence  for  mere 
declamation  than  would  have  been  given  in  an 
English  Court.  On  the  night  of  Saturday, 
February  10,  the  jury  delivered  a  verdict  for 
the  Crown,  but  technically  imperfect;  and  they 
were  consequently  locked  up  till  Monday  morning. 
They  then  declared  O'Connell  guilty  on  all  the 
eleven  counts,  and  the  other  defendants  guilty 
on  most  of  them.  O'Connell  immediately  gave 
notice  of  an  appeal,  and  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  concluding  with  the  words,  "  Keep 
tbe  peace  for  six  months,  or  at  the  most  twelve 
months  longer,  and  you  shall  have  a  Parliament 
in  College  Green."  As  he  was  again  released 
on  bail,  he  came  over  to  England,  and  appeared 
at  several  meetings  in  London  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, at  which  he  w  as  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  was  not  that  Englishmen  were  insensible  to 
his  many  personal  and  political  vices,  but  many 
of  them  still  believed  him  to  be  sincere  in  his 
patriotism,  and  they  resented  even  the  appearance 
of  a  packed  jnry,  and  especially  the  judical 
doctrine  of  "constructive  conspiracy"  on  which 
ten  men  had  been  made  responsible  for  each 
other's  speeches,  writings,  and  acts.  Judgment 
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weekly  gatherings  at  Conciliation  Hall  in  Dublin, 
were  resumed;  bnt  there  was  even  less  hearti- 
ness and  integrity  in  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
than  before.  When  the  money  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  discharge  of  the  enormous  law 
expenses  it  seemed  as  if  the  "great  beggarman" 
would  be  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  silence. 
His  face,  so  long  radiant  with  health  and 
humour,  now  gave  the  lie  to  his  favourite 
boast,  "My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his 
throne."  He  caught  eagerly  at  a  suggestion 
which  was  put  forth  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stnrge, 
the  benevolent  and  estimable  Quaker,  of  Bir- 
mingham, that  the  English  Radicals  should 
unite  with  him  in  procuring  a  local  legislature 
for  Ireland;  thus  rendering  the  union  only 
federal.  He  talked  much  of  social  evils  and 
their  remedies;  of  rent*  and  bankrupt  land- 
lords; but  a  severe  blow  was  struck  at  him  in 
1845,  by  an  exposure  of  his  deficiencies  as  a 
landlord,  and  his  extreme  violence  showed  how 
it  told  upon  his  heart.  It  became  known, 
not  by  any  hostile  gossip,  but  by  means  of  a 
full  investigation  into  the  facta  by  a  commis- 
sioner 6ent  by  the  "Times"  newspaper,  that 
this  "  Liberator,"  whose  heart  was  wrung  by  the 
woes  of  Ireland,  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
her  redemption,  was  himself  a  Middleman, 
pocketing  three  times  as  much  rent,  drawn  from 
squalid  peasantry,  as  he  paid  to  the  head  land- 
lord; while  all  his  own  tenantry  were  in  "a 
lost,  wretched,  and  neglected  condition."  While 
declaiming  against  oppression,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home,  and  drawing  away  the  peasantry 
from  honest  industry  to  hear  his  vapourings 
about  freedom  and  prosperity,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  pay  their  only  shilling  in  an  imaginary 
cause,  he  was  receiving  rent  from  squalid 
wretches  who  wallowed  with  the  pigs,  and  were 
chilled  under  the  roof  by  the  wintry  wind,  and 
would  fain  have  shared  the  food  of  his  beagles.  Ho 
was  fnrious  at  this  exposure;  but  his  hard  words 
mattered  little  while  hard  facts  were  against  him. 

Finally,  the  "Young  Ireland"  party  arose, 
having  the  "Nation"  newspaper  as  its  organ, 
and  with  highly-gifted  and  enthusiastic  young 
men  for  leaders,  who,  while  preserving  outward 
respect  for  O'Connell,  treated  his  family  and 
paid  adherents  to  unmeasured  invective,  and 
incited  the  people  to  seek  for  themselves  the 
independence  that  had  so  long  been  promised. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
ancient  family,  and  M.P.  for  Limerick,  whose 
adhesion  to  the  repeal  movement  at  the  time  of 
O'Connell's  conviction  was  hailed  as  more  than 
compensating  for  that  discouragement,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  this  party;  and  painfully 


ludicrous  scenes  of  alternate  rupture  and 
ciliation  occurred  between  the  old  and  the  new 
leaders.  When,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Peel 
Ministry,  O'Connell  was  restored  to  the  county 
magistracy,  the  "Young  Ireland"  party  openly 
accused  him  of  surrender,  and  his  career  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  Shattered  in  health;  as- 
sailed by  his  former  partisans;  his  political  in- 
fluence gone;  and  with  Ireland  on  the  verge  of 
famine,  he  went  abroad,  hoping  to  reach  Rome 
and  to  receive  the  papal  benediction.  At  Genoa 
he  sank,  and  there,  on  May  15,  1847,  he  died. 
Those  who  could  least  pretend  to  lament  his  dis- 
appearance from  his  mischievous  position  in  Ire- 
land, could  not  see  without  emotion  the  progress 
of  the  old  triumphal  car  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  bearing  the  remains  of  him  whom  multi- 
tudes still  called  by  the  name  of  "  Liberator." 
That  name  has  long  since  died  out.,  and  it  will 
henceforth  be  met  only  in  the  chronicles  of  a 
past  time.  Gifted  with  great  natural  abilities; 
witty,  sarcastic,  and  eloquent;  with  a  command- 
ing presence  and  a  powerful  voice;  bold  and 
even  truculent  in  deportment;  a  master  of* 
vituperation  and  invective;  wielding  an  entire 
nation  at  his  pleasure  and  making  government* 
tremble  before  him,  O'Connell  became  almost 
omnipotent  with  his  countrymen,  and  be  was 
for  years  the  object  of  their  idolatry.  Yet, 
upon  his  deathbed,  he  could  not  point  to  one 
single  enduring  benefit  conferred  upon  his  conn- 
try  as  the  result  of  all  his  agitation  and  boasts. 
The  name  of  Ireland  was  continually  upon  his 
lips,  and  he  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  a  patriot 
of  the  first  degree;  but  History  is  silent  as  to 
any  deeds  of  patriotism  or  any  attempt  made 
by  him  to  benefit  his  country.  It  is  difficult 
now  to  find  an  educated  Irishman  who  speaks 
of  O'Connell  with  respect,  or  who  denies  that 
Ireland  was  set  back  half  a  century  by  his 
political  action  after  1829.  But  his  name  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  the  Catholic  peasantry;  and 
when  the  charm  was  dissolved  and  the  shrine 
exposed,  there  was  no  heart  that  was  not  aware 
of  the  melancholy  which  always  attends  the 
shattering  of  cherished  idols. 

During  the  decline  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  power, 
and  the  rising  conflict  between  his  Repeal  party 
and  that  which  was  to  be  headed  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  while  want  and  misery  were  becoming 
aggravated,  the  amount  of  outrage  in  Ireland 
increased  so  grievously  that  a  Coercion  Bill  was 
introduced  early  in  the  Session  of  1846.  It 
was  framed  strictly  for  the  protection  of  quiet 
members  of  society;  permitting  the  viceroy  to 
award  compensation  to  those  who  were  maimed, 
and  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  murdered, 
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in  the  attacks  at  which  the  measure  was  aimed. 
Under  it,  disturbed  districts  might  bo  proclaimed, 
and  night  meetings  prevented.  The  Bill  passed 
the  Lords  easily,  but  was  vehemently  disputed 
in  the  Commons,  where  parly  feeling  ran  high 
amidst  the  final  agitation  about  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  hopes  and  fears  about  the  going  out  of 
the  Peel  ministry.  It  was  generally  understood 
that  the  defeat  of  Ministers  on  this  Coercion 
Bill  was  effected  by  a  combination  of  parties; 
and  the  speeches  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  (universally  reprobated  for  their 
spirit)  were  regarded  as  manifestations  of  the 
true  reasons  of  the  result.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill  was  passing 
Mm  Lords,  the  second  reading  of  the  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland  was  refused  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  to  two  hundred  and 
nineteen,  after  a  delay  of  five  months,  which 
would  have  been  seriously  injurious  to  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  even  if  it  bad  passed. 
The  division  took  place  on  June  26,  three  days 
before  the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
the  I'i  i  i  administration;  which,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  was  well  known  to  have  been 
determined  beforehand,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
carrying  of  the  mcasuro  for  which  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  returned  to  power. 

■ 

Prior  to  1795,  the  laws  forbade  the  endow- 
ment of  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholics  in'  Ireland,  and  young 
men  had  to  resort  to  tho  Continent,  and  chiefly 
to  France,  to  prepare  themselves  for  holy  orders. 
The  War  of  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
nearly  closed  Europe  against  them,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's  government  founded  the  College  at  May- 
nootb,  near  to  Dublin,  in  tho  hope  that  this 
friendly  concession  might  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  priesthood  in  behalf  of  their  native  country. 
The  subject  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  had  been  eagerly  discussed  at  intervals 
for  several  years,  and*  on  April  3,  1815,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  that  the  grant  to  Maynooth 
College  should  be  enlarged;  in  the  hope  that 
a  better  class  of  priests  might  be  trained  and 
that  a  buttress  might  be  thrown  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  Protestant  Establishment.  There 
was  scarcely  an  act  of  his  bold  administration 
for  which  the  premier  was  more  assailed.  It 
was  the  great  political  controversy  of  the  year, 
and  society  appeared  to  have  gone  mad  upon 
it.  Hitherto  the  grant  had  been  nearly  £9,000, 
and  the  trustees  had  been  authorized  to  hold 
land  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,  but  this  could 
never  be  done,  because  the  trustees  were  not 
incorporated.    They   were   now   to   receive  a 


charter  and  to  be  permitted  to  hold  land  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000  per  annum.  The  sura  of 
£6,000  was  to  be  granted  for  professors'  salaries, 
which  would  henceforth  be  large  enough  to 
yield  comfort  and  respectability,  and  therefore 
to  secure  a  higher  order  of  qualification  than 
could  hitherto  be  commanded.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  adequate  allowances  for  five  hundred 
students,  who  should  pass  through  a  curriculum 
of  eight  years'  duration.  The  annual  grant  was 
to  be  raised  to  £26,360,  and  in  order  to  give 
permanence  to  it  and  to  avoid  irritating  dis- 
cussions year  by  year,  the  amount  was  to  be 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  As  it 
wouid  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  College,  the 
sum  of  £30,000  was  suggested  as  a  special 
grant;  the  needful  repairs  being  henceforth 
provided  for  by  an  annual  vote.  The  public 
consternation  was  excessive,  and  material  for 
strife  for  many  years  was  furnished  to  the 
zealots  of  all  religious  parties.  Public  meetings 
to  remonstrate  against  tho  measure  were  hold 
in  the  metropolis,  over  tho  whole  kingdom,  and 
at  which  the  proposal  was  vehemently  denounced. 
Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  and  traders  signed  a  requisition  for 
a  meeting  at  tho  London  Tavern,  and  when 
this  was  held  the  first  resolution  declared  the 
proposed  grant  to  be  a  renunciation  of  the 
Protestantism  under  which  the  empire  had 
flourished;  and  tho  mover  took  upon  himself  to 
declare  that  the  grant  was  "directly  opposed 
to  the  revealed  will  of  tho  Creator."  The 
Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Association  de- 
manded the  impeachment  of  the  prime  minister. 
Some  members  of  Parliament  were  called  on 
by  their  constituents  to  resign  their  seats;  and 
the  table  of  the  House  groaned  beneath  the 
mass  of  petitions  against  the  measure.  It  was, 
in  effect,  an  express  discountenancing  of  the. 
Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  and  it  there- 
fore provoked  the  bitter  hostility  of  those  who 
1  possessed  the  emoluments  of  tho  Church  of  the 
minority,  while  in  England  it  at  once  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  many  Episcopalians,  and  the  fears 
of  the  vast  body  of  Dissenters  about  the  spread 
of  the  Romish  faith.  Men  of  widely  divergent 
political  and  ecclesiastical  views  found  them- 
selves most  incongruously  thrown  together  on 
this  question,  but  for  very  opposite  reasons. 
The  only  intelligible  and  consistent  ground  of 
resistance  to  the  measure,  however,  was  that 
taken  by  a  comparatively  small  minority  of  the 
Nonconformists,  that  all  State  endowments  of 
religion,  irrespective  of  particular  creeds,  arc 
wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  practice; 
but  the  great  mass  of  the  Dissenters  had  not 
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breadth  enough  to  do  more  than  oppose  the 
grant  t->  Romanism  per  se.  and  they  were  as 
frantic  and  unreasoning  as  the  most  bigoted  of 
their  Episcopalian  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  a  few  advocates  of  the  measure  alleged 
that  it  was  becoming  necessary  to  endow  all 
ministers,  of  every  faith  and  denomination.  The 
external  agitation  was  reflected  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  in  a  debate  of  three  nights' 
duration  in  the  Lords,  and  of  six  in  the  Com- 
mons,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  It 
passed,  however,  on  June  10,  with  a  protest 
from  five  bishops  and  three  lay  Peers,  who 
objected  to  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  religious  error,  and  for 
opposition  to  the  Reformation;  and  that  it 
countenanced  the  notion  that  religions  truth 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Slate. 

The  government  also  proposed  a  grant  of 
£100,000,  for  the  establishment  of  three  educa- 
tional establishments,  called  "Queen's  Colleges," 
in  the  North,  West,  and  South  of  Ireland,  in 
which  a  liberal  and  compiehen-ive  academical 
course  should  be  opened  to  a!l  young  men  irre- 
spective of  religious  denomination.  It  was  not 
proposed  to  have  in  them  any  theological  pro- 
fessorship founded  by  government;  but  every 
facility  was  to  be  afforded  for  their  voluntary 
establishment  in  connexion  with  the  colleges. 
As  for  the  question  whether  these  colleges  should 
be  incorporated  into  a  new  University  or  whether 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  without  invasion 
of  her  Protestant  rights  be  enabled  to  admit 
them  into  union,  this  was  for  Parliament  to 
decide.  After  much  debate,  only  a  littlo  less 
violent  than  that  on  the  Maynooth  question,  tho 
measure  was  carried  by  a  rote  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  to  twenty-six  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  without  a  division  in  the  Lords;  the 
question  of  the  University  arrangements  being 
left  over  till  the  views  of  the  governing  powers 
of  all  the  colleges  could  be  obtained.  The 
bigots  among  the  Catholic  clergy  were  the  foes 
in  this  case.  As  they  were  not  to  have  the 
exclusive  control,  they  resisted  the  proposal  to 
the  utmost,  and  the  leading  Romish  bishops 
stood  aloof  in  some  cases,  and  employed  activo 
opposition  in  others. 

The  new  institutions  have  ever  since  gone  by 
the  name  of  "godless  colleges"  among  the 
fanatics  cf  the  Romish  faith,  and  among  some 
few  equally  fanatical  Protestants.  By  much 
painstaking  and  misrepresentation,  the  less  en- 
lightened of  the  Catholic  priesthood  at  length 
obtained  from  Pope  Pius  IX.  a  rescript  against 
thette  colleges   as   places  of  education  of  the 


Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  The  measure  was 
all  important,  however,  as  throwing  the  onus 
of  religious  exclusiveness  on  the  Catholic  portion 
of  society  in  Ireland;  and  as  a  distinct  pledge 
that  the  imperial  government  was  exercising  an 
impartial  sway  over  its  subjects  of  differing 
faiths. 

The  proposal  for  tho  establishment  of  theso 
new  Irish  colleges  led  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  conceived 
himself  to  be  deprived  of  liberty  to  proceed  by 
certain  opinions  which  he  bad  published,  in 
1838,  before  he  came  into  office,  in  his  work 
on  "The  Stato  in  its  relations  to  the  Church." 
Mr.  Gladstone  carefully  explained  that  he  had 
no  thought  of  casting  censure  on  his  colleagues, 
or  of  deciding  what  ought  to  be  done  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  any  society.  Ho 
acted  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  his 
own  consistency,  after  having  addressed  tho 
world  in  a  published  treatise.  His  colleagues 
were  sorry  to  lose  him,  and  the  general  im- 
pression seemed  to  be  that  he  was  more  scru- 
pulous than  was  necessary.  But  recent  experience 
of  Whig  tenacity  of  office  had  disposed  men  to 
value  even  an  undue  delicacy,  and  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  subsequent  career  has  shown 
him  to  be  actuated  by  high  principles  of  honour 
and  duty. 

Meanwhile,  a  fearful  calamity  had  burst  upon 
the  country,  in  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
upon  which  the  Irisb,  with  characteristic  im- 
providence, had  almost  exclusively  relied.  Tho 
mysterious  disease,  which  no  skill  or  experience 
could  check,  entailed  dreadful  sufferings  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  among  whom  want  and  pesti- 
lence raged  with  pitiless  severity.  The  poor- 
houses,  the  hospitals,  and  the  infirmaries  were 
crowded  to  excess,  and  numbers  perished  miser- 
ably in  their  hovels  or  by  the  wayside.  As  soon 
as  the  extent  of  the  calamity  became  known, 
the  government  sent  cargoes  of  food  to  the 
various  ports  for  distribution  among  the  starving 
peasantry;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
£850,000  had  been  thus  expended.  This  was 
continued  in  the  following  year,  and  a  measure 
was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  the  construction 
in  Ireland  of  various  public  works,  the  cost  of 
which  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  so  as  to  find  employment  in  the  making 
of  roads  and  the  draining  of  morasses.  Money 
was  also  lent  to  aid  the  construction  of  railways 
which  bad  been  brought  to  a  stand.  Private 
benevolence  largely  supplemented  these  measures 
of  government  Upwards  of  £250,000  wero 
collected  through  the  agency  of  the  central  relief 
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committee  in  London;  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  with  their  usual  prompt 
ami  generous  philanthropy,  subscribed  upwards 
of  £20,000;  while  from  the  United  States  ef 
America  came  vessels  freighted  with  bread- 
stuffs,  6ent  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  during  these  years 
of  famine  was  most  gloomy  and  deplorable.  The 
country  contained  a  large  population,  in  want 
and  wretchedness,  without  any  apparent  resource; 
an  ancient  aristocracy  of  landed  proprietors  pos- 
sessed of  extensive  estates,  with  a  large  nominal 
rent-roll,  from  which  nothing  was  derived;  and 
millions  of  acres  lying  barren  and  unprofitable, 
which  might  have  been  covered  with  crops  of 
rich  grain.  Ultimately,  by  emigration;  by  the 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Encumbered  Estates'  Court,  some 
measure  of  relief  was  obtaiwd. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

Dijimlties  iii  India.  The  Afghans.  Runjeet  Sing. 
The  Pervitins  besiege  Herat.  English  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes. 
An  army  sent:  Partial  Success  ami  Disaster. 
Ominous  symptom*.  The  English  Retreat.  Burnes 
and  Macnaghten  murdered.  The  Khijber  Pass. 
Slaughter  and  Sufferings.  Sir  Robert  and  Ladij 
Sale.  Advance  of  the  Relieving  Force.  An- 
nexation of  Scinde.  Sir  Charles  Napier.  War 
with  (he  SiLhs.  Battles  of  Mooilkec,  Eerozcshah, 
A  lacal ,  and  Sobraon.  Second  Sikh  War. 
Capture  of  Mooltan.  Battles  of  Ravuaiggur, 
Chilliamvallah,  and  Goojerat.  Annexation  of 
the  Punjab.  "  The  Eoh.i-Noor."  Marquis 
JJaUmusic.  Commencement  of  a  new  era.  The 
"Opium  War"  with  China. 

ID.  1840—1810. 
Among  the  difficulties  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government  succeeded,  one  of  the  gravest 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.  Not  only  had 
misfortunes  happened  such  as  must  be  looked 
for  from  time  to  time  in  all  dependencies;  as  a 
gcareity  in  one  region,  a  case  of  disputed  suc- 
cession in  another,  ami  a  discontented  border 
neighbour  elsewhere,  but  a  more  important 
embarrassment  was,  that  under  Lord  Auckland, 
the  governor-general,  the  Melbourne  administra- 
tion bad  become  involved  in  a  course  of  policy 
which,  at  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  access- 
Riou  to  the  premiership  was  actually  swamped 
by  disaster. 

At  this  period  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  was 
bounded  by  the  great  sandy  desert  which  ex- 
tends from  the  jungles  on  the  Ghara,  in  the 


hill  territories  of  Gurwal,  to  the  sea.    To  the 
Isorth-West,  beyond  this  desert,  lay  the  Punjab, 
of  which  Runject  Sing  ("the  Lion  of  Lahore"), 
was  the  sovereign.    Beyond  the  Punjab,  and 
South  of  Independent  Tartary,  was  the  region 
called  Cabool  or  Afghanistan,    lying  directly 
between  the  Punjab  and  Persia.    It  was  to  this 
remote  spot  that  attention  was  now  directed, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason;  for  it  was 
through    the  plains  ami    mountain   passes  of 
Cabool,    that  the  tide  of   conquest  from  the 
Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean, 
had  hitherto  overflowed  the  fertile  regions  of 
India;  and  Alexander  the  Great,  Tamerlane, 
and  Mihmoud,  the  conquerors  of  Hiudoostan, 
had  all  entered  by  this  route;  confirming  an 
ancient  proverb,  that  no  ono  can  be  king  of 
India  without  first  being  lord  of  Cabool.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  Russia,  which  had 
obtained  a  predominant  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia,  might  be  tempted  to  use  thai 
influence  for  the  invasion  of  the  English  pos- 
sessions.  Her  armies  being  once  introduced  into 
the  friendly  territory  of  Persia,  nothing  inter- 
posed between  them  and  the  Indian  empire  but 
Cabool  and  the  Punjab.   Nature,  however,  had 
provided  a  formidable  barrier  against  all  inroads 
from  the  West  in    the   chains  of  mountains, 
through  which  only  two  passes  run:  that  iu  the 
North,  formed  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Cabool 
river,  having  slrong  positions  of  defences  at 
Jellalabad  and  Peshawur,   not  far  from  the 
famed  Khyber  Pass;  while  that  in  the  South, 
the  Bolan  Pass,  forms  a  way  of  communication 
with  Scinde. 

The  Russophobia,  however,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disgrace  and  loss  which  have  to 
be  recorded.  Lord  Auckland  was  not  nn  am- 
bitious man,  but  he  yielded  to  evil  advisers  at  the 
head-quarters  of  government,  who  poured  into 
his  cars  alarming  stories  of  deep-laid  plots  ami 
subtle  intrigues  emanating  from  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  and  of  the  universal  corruption 
that  was  to  be  wrought  by  Russian  gold.  It 
was  asserted  that  the  Shah  of  Persia  had  become 
the  vassal  of  the  Czar,  and  had  been  instigated 
to  extend  his  dominions  towards  the  boundaries 
of  India,  through  Afghanistan.  The  Afghans 
arc  a  superior  rate  to  the  Hindoos,  and  have 
always  been  noted  for  their  martial  spirit,  their 
love  of  independence,  their  truthfulness,  and 
their  respect  for  women  and  forage.  In  general, 
the  men  are  powerfully  made,  and  although 
their  features  may  be  styled  harsh,  the  check- 
bones  being  high  and  the  nose  large,  they  are 
often  expressive  of  courage,  deliberation,  and 
candour. 
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Although,  in  former  years,  the  Afghans  had  that  tho  military  operations  of  the  Afghans 
frequently  spread  devastation  through  the  upper  |  indicated  hostilities  towards  India;  and  that 
piovinces  of  India,  they  had  ceased  to  be  an  .  Shah  Sujab,  as  rightful  heir  to  Afghanistan, 
object  of  alarm  since  the  mission  to  Cabool  of  i  had  placed  himself  under  British  protection. 
Mount stuart  Elphinstone,  in  1809.  They  had  Thus  the  idea  was  formed  of  re-instating  the 
never  been  enabled  to  cross  the  Indus.  Instead  I  deposed  Shah  Sujah,  who  was  taken  from 
of  descending  in  that  direction,  they  had  been  obscurity  to  be  used  as  a  tool  and  a  puppet, 
driven  back  considerably  to  tho  North  by  the  i  With  the  nominal  aid  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who 
Ameers  of  Scindo  and  by  Runjeet  Sing.  The  same  saw  that  the  English  wrro  making  a  mistake 
state  of  constant  war  and  anarchy  which  Mr.  from  which  he  might  profit,  n't  was  determined 
Elphinstoue  saw  in  Afghanistan,  had  continued  to  replace  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan  tho 
in  an  aggravated  form  ever  since.    In  fact,  the   weak-minded  exile  whom  his  country  had  cast 


Afghan  monarchy  had  become  dismembered, 
and  was  a  prey  to  various  rival  chiefs.  Runjeet 
Sing  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  confusion 
by  disciplining  his  troops  on  tho  European 
model,  aided  by  numerous  French  and  Italian 
adventurers;  and  ere  long  ho  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing all  the  Afghan  tribes  south  of  Cashmere. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
Eastern  history;  totally  uneducated;  short  and 
slight  in  person;  deeply  marked  with  small- 
pox, which  had  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  although  the  other  possessed  extraordi- 
nary lustre  and  tiro.  During  a  reign  of  forty- 
two  ycare  over  twenty  millions  of  jteople,  he 
showed  himself  to  bo  a  prince  of  great  ambition 
ami  of  equal  address;  capable  of  attaining  his 
objects  cither  by  policy  or  by  force;  yet  pos- 
sessed of  clemency  and  moderation:  rare  quali- 
ties in  an  Eastern  despot.  Between  him  and 
the  British  there  was  always  mutual  distrust 
beneath  much  outward  cordiality;  but  pacilic 
relations  wero  never  actually  interrupted.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Dost  Mohammed,  who  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  district  of  Cabool,  where 
fur  several  years  he  defied  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Runjeet  Sing  to  dislodge  him.  Failing 
to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  British,  who  had 
made  a  treaty  with  his  rival,  Dost  Mahonimed 
applied  to  the  Persians,  who  sent  forty  thousand 
men,  in  July,  1837,  from  Teheran  to  Herat. 
Before  they  reached  their  destination,  however, 
their  number  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  in- 
Mifiicicnt  supplies,  and  when  they  approached 
Herat  they  were  but  a  miserable  and  half- 
starved  rabble.  After  a  siege  of  ten  months, 
during  which  lime  the  defence  was  directed  by 
Major  Eldred  I'oltinger,  who  had    arrived  at 


out  with  reproach  because  of  his  known  in- 
capacity. 

It  has  been  usual  to  regard  Sir  Alexander 
Burues  as  the  anthor  of  this  unfortunate  enter- 
prise, and  very  hard  and  unjust  things  have 
been  written  cf  this  meritorious  officer,  whose 
career  was  prematurely  closed  in  an  early  stage 
of  the  Afghan  war.  Mr.  Kayo  has  shown, 
however,  that  Burnes  disapproved  of  the  policy, 
which  originated,  not  with  him,  but  with  per- 
sons high  in  office  in  Calcutta  and  at  Simla, 
and  that  he  ouly  acted  under  peremptory  in- 
structions, sorely  against  his  own  better  judg- 
ment and  accurate  information.  II  was  only 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  but  ho  had  won  for 
himself,  as  another  brave  young  soldier,  Captain 
Arthur  Conolly,  had  done,  a  high  degree  by 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Ilindostanee 
and  Persian,  and  by  his  adventurous  journeys 
through  the  then  unknown  districts  of  Cabool, 
Balk,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  the  Caspian,  and 
Persia.  He  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  politics  of  Afghanistan,  where  he  had 
been  treated  with  much  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  a  great  trial  to  him  to  be 
selected  as  an  instrument  of  ultimate  conquest, 
and  a  still  greater  trial  to  think  that  any  sup- 
posed him  to  have  recommended  a  course  of 
policy  which  was  distasteful  to  him  in  the 
extreme.  He  was  now  sent  forth  to  make  all 
needful  arrangements  for  the  passage  of  the 
troops  which  were  being  concentrated  from 
various  parts;  after  which  he  was  to  occupy 
the  anomalous  position  of  Resident  at  Cabool, 
while  Sir  William  Macnaghten  was  to  assume 
the  chief  civil  post  of  envoy  and  minister. 

Runjeet  Sing,  notwithstanding  a  recent  treaty, 


Herat  on  an  exploratory  journey,  the  Persians  refused  to  allow  the  troops  a  passage  through 
withdrew;  their  own  country  being  threatened  j  the  Punjab,  and  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  failed 
by  a  British  expedition  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  |  to  perform  their  promise  to  furnish  supplies 
It  was  now  resolved  to  semi  nu  English  army  ,  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  The  difficulties 
into  Afghanistan,  and  on  October  1,  1838,  Lord  and  losses  on  the  march  were  premonitory  of 
Auckland  issued  from  Simla  a  proclamation  of  I  the  greater  disasters  of  the  retreat.  Provisions 
war,  cn  the  grounds  that  Dost  Mahommcd  had  ran  short  even  before  the  troops  reached  the 
attacked  Runjeet  Sing,  an  ally  of  the  British;    mountain  districts.    The   camels  died  rapidly, 
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and  the  artillery  horses  were  shot  to  prevent 
their  being  captured.    Communication  between 


English  commander  pushed  on,  and  Ghnznee 
was  stormed  and  captured.    This  opened  the 


the  front  and  rear  divisions  waB  cut  off  by  one 
hundred  miles  occupied  by  fierce  tribes.  The 


way  to  C&hool,  into  which  a  pompons  procession 
was  made  011  August  7,  183'J.   Sir  John  Keauc, 
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the  commander-in-chief,  then  returned  to  Cal-  j  The  deposed  Afghan,  Dost  Mohammed,  Bed 
cutta,  and  shortly  afterwards  sailed  for  England,    from  Cabool  into  Bokhara;   but  finding  there 


where  be  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  a 
pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  Lord  Auckland  also 
was  raised  from  the  dignity  of  baron  to  that 
of  earl.  The  shouts  of  triumph  and  applause 
were,  however,  mingled  with  the  expression  of 
many  doubts  and  some  s«'vere  criticism.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he  had  never 


treachery  instead  of  protection,  gave  himself 
up  to  tho  English  and  was  sent  to  Calcutta. 
His  removal  from  the  scene  did  not  pacify  his 
people.  The  amity  of  the  chiefs  could  be  secured 
neither  by  money  nor  by  chastisement.  The 
death  of  Runjeet  Sing  threatened  to  let  loose 
tho  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Sikhs,  and  to  raise  a 


doubted  that  the  valour  and  discipline  of  our  J  formidable  enemy  in  our  rear    General  Elphin- 


troops  would  secure  victory  in  Afghanistan; 
but  that  when  we  had  completed  our  first  con- 
quests our  difficulties  would  begin.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  declared  the  war  to  have  been  a  folly, 
and  said  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it 
might  not  prove  a  crime. 

Events  speedily  proved  that  a  gross  mistake 
had  been  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  the  people.    The  land  had 
been  invaded,  but  not  conquered,  yet  the  Bombay 
contingent  quitted  Cabool  in  September,  and 
the  Bengal  troops  were  recalled  in  October. 
Independently  of  the  Shah's  contingent,  paid  and 
effieered  by  the  English,  about  eight  thousand 
British  troops  and  sepoys  were  left  in  that  cold 
and  inhospitable  country.    On  the   return  of 
Spring,  various  powerful  tribes  began  to  unite 
their  cavairy  and  to  attack  the  outposts.  At 
the  same  time  the  people  dwelling  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  glens  not  only  refused  to  pay  any 
taxes  or  tribute  to  Shah  Snjah,  but  also  refused 
to  sell  provisions  to  the  English  commissariat. 
As  the  ice  and  snow  melted,  and  left  the  roads 
and  mountain  tracks  passable,  a  fierce  war  of 
posts  commenced.  Insurrections  broke  out  among 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  country  to  the  East 
of  the  Bolan  Pass.    At  the  same  time  some  of 
the  ameers  of  Sciude  called  their  followers  to 
the  field,  united  their  bands,  and  threatened 
all  communications   between  Afghanistan  and 
the  Punjab.    Serious  disasters  were  sustained 
by  the  English  troops;  and  the  brilliant  capture 
of  Khelat,  and  other  achievements,  could  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  they  had  embarked  in  a 
ruinous  contest.     The   army   was  repeatedly 
reinforced,  and  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  great 
insurrection,  in  November   1811,   there  were 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  besides  the 
Shah's  contingent.    Everything  was  on  a  pro- 
digious scale  of  expense.    It  was  costing  more 
than  £3,000,000  a  year  to  occupy  for  Shah 
Sujah  a  country  which  never  could  render  a 
tenth  of  that  sum;  but  the  army  was  left,  with- 
out any  adequate  arrangement  either  for  its 
victualling  or  for  its  safe  return;  and  money 
continued  »o  be  lavished  without  any  security 
for  i  l  h  repayment. 


stone,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Cabool,  an 
amiable  and  well-meaning  man,  was  enfeebled 
by  long  and  painful  illness  and  utterly  wanting 
in  decision.  During  1840  and  1811,  there  were 
the  mutterings  of  an  approaching  storm,  which 
at  length  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  November  in  the  latter  year.  The  city  of 
Cabool  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 
Burnes  would  not  quit  his  po6t,  and  his  honso 
was  threatened  by  crowds  of  angry  Afghans. 
Before  any  succour  conld  arrive  from  the  canton- 
ments outside  the  city,  an  assault  was  made, 
and  Burnes,  his  brother,  and  another  officer 
were  massacred,  with  all  who  were  found  in  the 
premises. 

All  the  difficulties  of  their  position  now  burst 
upon  our  army.  Their  cantonments  were  at 
some  distance,  and  separated  by  a  river  from 
the  fortress  in  which  dwelt  Shah  Sujah;  their 
defences  were  so  badly  constructed  as  to  be 
commanded  by  the  Afghan  artillery;  they  had 
not  even  a  store  of  provisions  within  their 
entrenchments.  Sir  William  Macnaghten  said 
that  the  storm  would  soon  blow  over;  instead 
of  which  it  increased  in  violence,  and  success 
only  rendered  the  assailants  more  danng  and 
cruel.  The  envoy  at  length  was  full  of  appre- 
hensions and  anxiouB  only  to  get  back  to 
Hindostan.  The  officers  and  men  were  cither 
useless  or  disheartened.  The  former  had  their 
wives  and  family  with  them;  and  the  hardships 
they  had  undergone  in  getting  there  indisposed 
them  to  abandon  quarters  which  were  com- 
fortable if  insecure.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Cabool,  on  the  road  to  Hindostan,  was  Jella- 
labad, but  between  the  two  was  a  chain  of 
mountain  passes.  When,  in  October,  1841, 
General  Sir  Robert  Sale  set  out  from  Cabool 
to  occupy  Jellalabad  for  the  winter,  he  had  to 
fight  the  perilous  defiles:  for  the  people  had 
risen,  under  Akbar  Khan,  the  second  son  of 
Duet  Mohammed.  Despatches  were  now  sent  to 
Jellalabad  for  General  Sale  and  to  Candahar 
for  General  Nott;  but  neither  could,  leave  his 
position.  The  envoy,  with  a  small  party,  went 
ont  to  treat  with  Akbar  Khan,  and  he  agreed 
to  allow  the  troops  to  retire  without  molestation, 
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anl  to  furnish  them  with  provisions  and  the 
moans  of  transport  for  the  conveyance  of  bag- 
gage stores.  Instead  of  sending  provisions,  his 
people  murdered  all  the  sick  and  wounded 
men  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

On  the  l  tth  of  December  was  commenced  the 
most  disastrous  and  appalling  retreat  that  has 
ever  Iteen  recorded  in  English  history;  equalling 
in  horrors,    though    on    a   smaller   scale,  the 


gkmjcai.  salk. 


dreadful  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow. 
In  both  cases,  ice  and  snow,  nakedness  and 
famine,  slew  more  than  the  sword;  for  the 
Hindostanee  soldiers  could  not  endure  the  rigours 
of  the  Northern  Winter.  Ou  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, Sir  William  Macnaghtcn  had  another 
interview  with  the  chiefs,  who  now  demanded 
that  a  portion  of  the  guns  and  ammunition 
should  be  given  up,  and  that  Hrigadicr  Shclton 
should  be  put  into  their  hands  as  an  hostage. 
Akbar  Khan  sent  to  propose  a  new  and  more 
favourable  treaty  than  the  one  which  he  had 
already  broken,  and  to  invite  the  envoy  to  an- 
other conference.  On  the  following  day  Mac- 
nagbten  went  to  t  ie  place  appointed,  presented 
Akbar  with  a  beautiful  Arab  horse,  and  was 
barbarously  murdered.  It  is  even  said  that 
Akbar  himself  did  the  foul  deed,  shooting  his 
victim  through  the  body  with  a  richly-mounted 
pistol  which  Macnaghten  had  sent  him  only  a 
few  hours  before.  The  body  was  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  armed  fanatics,  who  carried  the 
head  into  the  city  and  triumphantly  exhibited 
it  to  Captain  Conolly,  one  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken.  Not  an  arm  was  raised  to 
avenge  Macuaghten's  fate:  nothing  could  re- 
animate the  troops,  or  the  inefficient  men  who 
commanded   them.    Despite  the  murmurs  of 


the  officers,  and  especially  of  Major  Eldred 
Pottinger,  who  had  joined  the  expedition  after  a 
hair-breadth  escape  from  the  Toorkcstan  frontier, 
negotiations  were  renewed,  but  Akbar  Khan's 
terms  for  a  safe  conduct  were  the  evacuation  of 
Cabool  and  of  Jellalabad,  with  the  surrender 
of  the  married  officers  and  their  families,  as 
hostages,  and  nearly  all  the  artillery.  To  these 
degrading  conditions  the  council  of  war  would 
not  assent;  believing  it  less  perilous,  as  well  as 
more  honourable,  to  force  the  passes,  with  the 
women  and  children  in  their  midst;  but  after- 
wards the  stun  of  £;*)0,000  was  promised  for 
an  escort  to  Pcshawnr,  and  three  hostages,  of 
whom  Pottinger  was  one,  were  left  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  evacuation  of  the  outposts  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  There  were  now  between  four 
and  five  thousand  soldiers,  with  twelve  thousand 
camp  followers,  besides  women  ant!  children. 
It  was  whispered  along  tho  ranks  that  Akbar 
had  said  that  only  one  man  should  clear  the 
Khyber  Pass,  and  that  he  should  be  set  down 
there  with  his  limbs  lopped  off,  and  a  letter  in 
his  teeth  warning  the  "  Feringhecs"  (infidels, 
foreigners),  never  again  to  enter  Afghanistan; 
and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  savage  would, 
if  he  could,  keep  his  word.  The  escort  scarcely 
feigned  to  keep  off  tho  murderous  plundering 
bands  that  (locked  like  vultares  to  their  prey. 
Only  five  miles  were  marched  on  the -first  day; 
the  mouth  of  the  dreaded  pass  was  not  yet 
reached,  and  as  the  army  bivouacked  in  the 
snow,  they  beheld  the  flames  that  consumed 
their  cantonments  at  Cabool.  The  next  day 
only  four  miles  were  made,  hut  hundreds  JiaJ 
fallen  by  the  way,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  the  Pass  was  entered.  As  its  narrow- 
paths  were  threaded,  a  slaughtering  lire  descended 
from  men  secreted  among  the  rocks,  which 
could  not  be  avoided  or  rcturncJ.  Three  thou- 
sand men  were  left  dead,  and  so  desperate  was  the 
aspect  of  affairs  that  all  the  women  and  children 
were  consigned  to  Akbar,  on  the  solemn  promise 
of  his  protection.  The  fifth  and  sixth  days  were 
consumed  in  negotiating  or  fighting  with  foes 
faithless  and  unpitying.  On  tho  seventh  day, 
January  13,  1812,  one  officer,  Dr.  Brydon,  will, 
a  handful  of  sepoys  and  camp-followers,  reached 
dellalabad,  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue.  All  the 
rest  had  perished  through  cold,  famine,  and  the 
incessant  attacks,  or  had  been  taken  back  to 
Cabool.  Among  tho  latter  was  Elphinstonc,  who 
died  in  confinement;  and  the  heroic  Lady  Sale, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  narrntive  of  these  events. 
(Jeneral  Sale  held  out  for  three  months  at 
dellalabad,  behind  its  mud  walls,  against  cold, 
hunger,  earthquake,  and   the   enemy;  making 
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frequent  successful  sorties,  and  onco  defeating 
Akbar  Khan  in  the  open  field  with  great  loss. 
He  continued  to  hope  for  reinforcements  to 
arrive  from  India,  but  Lord  Ellcnborough,  who 
liad  succeeded  Lord  Auckland,  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  trust  to  negotiations  with  tho  treacher- 
ous Akbar,  and  this  led  to  the  terrible  suspense 
endured  for  tliroo  months  by  tbo  beleaguered 
garrison  of  Jellalabad.  They  were  relieved  at 
length  by  tbo  arrival,  on  April  1G,  of  General 
Pollock;  wbose  troops  had  cleared  that  dreaded 
Khybcr  Puss  which  had  never  before  been  car- 
ried against  defenders.  The  path  of  the  ter- 
rible retreat  was  re-trodden  after  some  needless 
delay;  Akbar  Khan  was  twice  defeated;  and 
on  September  20,  Sale  recovered  his  wife  and 
their  widowed  daughter,  with  the  new-born 
infant  of  the  latter;  and  IVttinger  and  the 
other  hostages  ami  captives  were  also  released. 

On  October  1,  1812,  Lord  Ellen  borough 
issued   a  proclamation  in   which   he  declared 
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that  it  was  contrary  to  British  principles  and 
policy  to  force  a  sovereign  on  a  reluctant  people. 
As  Shah  Sujah  had  been  murdered,  there  re- 
mained no  obstacle  to  the  reinstatement  of 
Do6t  Mohammed.  The  British  army,  there- 
fore, once  more,  prepared  to  evacuate  Cabool; 
but  before  doing  so,  a  great  part  of  the  city 
bnilt  in  the  reigu  of  Aurung'zebe,  was  blown 
up.  Among  the  trophies  taken  was  a  pair  of 
sandal-wood  gates  of  the  celebrated  temple 
at  Somnonth,  which  had,  n  thousand  years 
before,  been  carried  to  Ghuznce  by  Mahmoud. 
The  governor-general  congratulated  the  Hindoo 
tribes  on  the  recovery  of  these  sacred  antiquities, 
in  a  proclamation  which  excited  much  reproba- 
tion as  a  sanction  of  idolatry,  and  which  was 
also  ridiculed  as  a  piece  of  bombast  His 
lordship's  behavionr  was,  in  other  respects,  so 
bffeusive   to   the  directors  of  tho  Eust  India 


Company  that  iu  the  exercise  of  an  aim*  st 
obsolete  privilege,  they  recalled  him.  Before 
his  return,  Scinde  had  been  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions.  The  ameers  had  been 
suspected  of  assisting  the  Afghans,  and  of 
acting  treacherously  towards  the  English.  They 
had  also  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  which  they 
were  subject,  and  deputes  had  risen  about  a 
treaty  for  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  the 
operation  of  which  lessened  their  revenues  and 
infringed  upon  their  hunting-grounds;  and, 
finally,  they  expelled  tho  English  resident. 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  sent  against 
them  with  two  thousand,  eight  hundred  men; 
defeated  armies  seven  times  as  numerous  in 
the  battle  of  M>auee  (Kebruar  17,  1813),  and 
Dubba  (March  21);  took  Hyderabad,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province,  which  was 
forthwith  annexed.  In  the  following  year,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  thus  spoke  in  tho  House 
of  Lords  of  Napier's  campaign: — "His  mareli 
npon  Emaum  Ghur  was  one  of  tho 
most  curious  military  feats  which  he 
had  ever  known  to  be  performed,  or 
bad  ever  perused  an  account  of  in  his 
life.  He  moved  his  troops  through 
the  desert  against  hostile  forces;  he 
had  his  guns  transported  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
in  a  manner  the  most  extraordinary; 
and  he  cut  off  the  retreat  of  tho 
enemy,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  regain  their  positions. 
L  After  retiring   from  this  successful 

operation,  ho  collected  all  his  troops, 
and  made  those  preparations  for  future 
defence  which  were  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  his  6ncccss.  He  made 
the  most  of  this  extraordinary  attack,  which 
was  completely  successful.  Ho  gained  the 
camp  of  tho  enemy,  got  possession  of  his 
guns,  and  obtained  the  most  complete  tic- 
tory,  taking  up  a  position  in  which  ho  was 
not  again  likely  to  bo  attacked.  Not  only 
did  ho  secure  Hyderabad,  and  the  portion 
of  the  Indus  which  lay  in  his  rear,  but  he 
brought  up  a  reinforcement,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  stronger  army  than  that 
which  ho  commanded  before  the  battle.  He 
manifested  all  tho  discretion  and  ability  of  an 
officer  familiar  with  tho  most  difficult  opera- 
tions; and  it  must  bo  in  tho  highest  degreo 
gratifying  to  their  lordships  to  remember  that 
thcBe  zealous  and  gallant  effort*  had  been 
attended  with  perfect  success." 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  though  a  military  man, 
went  out  in  succession  to  Lord  Ellenborongh,' 
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ns  a  governor  Whoso  policy  wonld  bo  peace 
and  improvement.  But  the  conditions  of  rnle 
in  India  were  not  jet  consistent  with  repose. 
The  dominions  of  the  late  Rnnjeet  Sing  had 
fallen,  after  several  suspicions  deaths  and  open 
murders,  to  a  boy,  Dhuleep  Sing-;  but  the 
army  preferred  to  him  a  vizier,  Ohoolab  Sing. 
The  mother  of  the  former  hated  the  English, 
and  the  latter  would  not  discourage  the  passion 
of  his  adherents  for  a  descent  upon  our  pos- 
sessions. Towards  the  close  of  1845,  a  Sikh 
army  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  invaded  the  English 
territory.  In  December  they  were  checked  by 
the  battle  of  Moodkce,  in  which,  however,  Sale 
was  mortally  wounded  and  other  severe  losses 
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experienced  by  the  British.  On  the  2 1st 
and  the  following  day,  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Ferozeshah  was  fought  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 
Seven  dajs  later,  Sir  Harry  Smith  drove  the 
invaders  from  Aliwal  to  the  Sobraon,  their 
last  stronghold;  and  from  that  they  were  driven, 
with  honourable  slaughter,  on  Febrnary  10, 
1846.  In  all  tbe6e  engagements  the  Sikhs 
employed  heavy  and  well-manned  trains  of 
artillery;  which  onr  troops,  lacking  ammnnition, 
were  compelled  to  carry  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  British  army  advanced  to  Lahore, 
and  there  dictated  treaties  which  it  was  hoped 
would  be  observed.  The  governor-general  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  Baid, — "The  Sikh 
army  has  been  expelled  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  having  been  defeated  in  every  action, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 


twenty  pieces  of  field  artillery.  The  British 
army  has  crossed  the  Sutlej  and  entered  the 
Pnnjab.  The  governor-general  announces,  by 
this  proclamation,  that  this  measure  has  been 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  ex 
pressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  18th  De- 
cember last,  as  having  been  forced  upon  the 
governor-general  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
protecting  the  British  provinces,  for  vindicating 
the  authority  of  the  British  government,  and 
for  punishing  the  violaters  of  treaties,  and  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace." 

In  less  than  three  years,  however,  the  Sikhs 
made  a  brave  and  resolute  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  British  yoke,  and  this  was  not  frustrated 
without  much  difficulty  and  loss.  Mooltan 
resisted  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  only  yielded 
at  last  when  all  the  defences  had  been  swept 
away  and  when  food  and  ammunition  wen? 
exhausted.  During  this  time,  Lord  Gough  had 
been  concentrating  a  large  force  in  the  heart 
of  the  Punjab,  with  which  he  attacked  a  large 
Sikh  force  near  the  town  of  Ramnuggur,  on 
November  22,  1848.  The  Sikhs  were  skilfully 
posted,  and  defended  themselves  bravely,  while 
the  British,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
committed  so  many  blunders  that  they  were 
i  unsuccessful  at  every  point,  and  snffercd  a 
heavy  loss.  On  the  30th,  operations  were 
resumed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Sikhs  in  front, 
while  a  strong  British  force  was  detached  ti> 
cross  the  river  above  Ramnuggur,  and  take 
the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  This  last  move- 
ment was  effected  on  the  2nd  of  December; 
and  the  army  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade 
along  the  front  of  the  enemy's  encampment, 
compelled  them  to  fall  back  two  miles,  and 
succeeded  in  sending  another  British  detach- 
ment across  the  Chenab.  Although  the  Sikhs 
resisted  each  lodgment,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  position,  leaving  the  passage  of 
the  river  open  to  the  British,  who  crossed  in 
full  expectation  that  the  campaign  had  already 
terminated. 

This  flattering  hope  was  speedily  brought  to 
a  painful  close.  On  January  10,  1849,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  the  Sikhs  had  taken 
Attock,  which  had  made  a  long  and  gallant 
defence,  nud  that  their  army  now  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men  and  sixty-two  guns,  ready 
to  become  the  assailants.  Eager  to  reach  them, 
and  to  end  the  war  by  one  decisive  action, 
Lord  Gough  rapidly  advanced  to  the  village  of 
Chillianwallah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  found  them  skilfully  drawn  up,  entrenched 
by  sandhills,  ravines,  and  jungles,  of  which  they 
well  knew  the   military  use.    Although  the 
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British  troops  were  wearied  with  their  long 
march,  and  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  althongh 
the  intervening  ground  had  not  been  recon- 
noitred, the  signal  of  attack  was  given,  and  this 
was  followed  by  an  unwonted  result.  The  well- 
served  artillery  of  the  Sikhs  tore 
the  English  columns  as  they  ad- 
Tanced;  troops  sent  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  the  jungle,  were 
outflanked  and  driven  back;  while 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  ca- 
valry, instead  of  charging,  turned 
bridle,  and  rode  through  their  own 
artillery,  overturning  and  trampling 
down  everything  in  their  way. 
Over  tho  whole  front  of  the  engage- 
ment a  scries  of  unfortunate  move- 
ments had  been  made,  and  dis- 
graceful  checks  or  defeats  ex- 
perienced. The  British,  indeed, 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  but 
it  was  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
men  in  killed  and  wounded;  five 
stand  of  colours  and  four  guns  hiken,  with  th« 
recapture  also  of  those  cannon  taken  in  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement. 

To  retrieve  this  disaster  and  to  restore  the 
prestige  of  tho  English  arms,  Sir  Charles  N'npier 
was  hastily  sent  out  to  supersede  Lord  Gongh 
as  the  commander-in-chief;  but  long  before 
Napier  could  arrive,  Cough  had  completely 
vanquished  the  Sikhs  in  a  second  encounter,  at 
(Joojerat,  on  February  21;  although  his  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men  had  to  meet  sixty 
thousand.  The  victors  lost  only  ninety-two 
killed  and  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  wounded, 
but  so  total  was  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs,  that 
further  resistance  was  abandoned.  Shere  Sing, 
Chnttnr  Sing,  and  the  other  insurgent  chiefs, 
repaired  to  tho  British  camp,  and  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  broken  army  with  the  guns 
and  other  trophies  they  had  captured  at  Chil- 
lianwallab.  The  great  diamond,  called  the 
Koh-i-noor  ("Mountain  of  Light"),  the  symbol 
of  Indian  empire,  was  carried  off,  and  now 
holds  a  place  among  the  crown  jewels  of  Eng- 
land. Soon  Bfter,  the  fortress  of  Attock  was 
recovered  by  the  British,  who  crossed  the  Indus, 
and  drove  a  body  of  Afghans,  who  had  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  Sikhs,  through  the  Khybor 
Pass  towards  Cabool.  By  a  proclamation  of 
the  governor-general  it  was  aunounced  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Punjab  was  at  an  etid,  and 
that  all  its  territories  were  now  a  portion  of 
the  British  empire  in  India;  and  while  every 
class  were  snmmoned  to  obedience,  they  were 


warnel  that  any  fresh  outbreak  would  be  pun- 
ished with  prompt  severity. 

This  proclamation  was  i-sued  by  the  marquis 
of  Dalhousie,  whose  administration  from  18 1H 
to  1855,  may  be  said  to  have  "consummated  a 


siKns. 

policy  and  closed  a  period."  Beneath  his  rule, 
British  territory  in  India  received  its  latest 
extension,  and  that  rule  is  memorable  for  the 
commencement  of  great  public  works  in  roads, 
railways,  and  irrigation,  for  the  introduction 
of  a  cheap  uniform  jtostage,  for  numerous  im- 
provements in  government,  and  for  the  be- 
ginning of  an  era  of  social  and  commercial 
progress. 

It  was  with  many  expressions  of  reluctance 
that  this  extension  of  frontier  to  the  Indus  on 
the  West  and  to  Cashmere  on  the  Noith,  was 
sanctioned.  Beneath  the  exultations  of  inferior 
politicians  and  public  bodies  there  was  evident 
a  growth  of  wiser  judgment  and  of  better  feeling 
with  regard  to  such  repeated  annexations  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  territory;  and  that 
if  to  India  native  government  is  an  impossibility, 
British  rule  may  be  an  expiation  and  a  blessing. 

The  melancholy  ignorance  and  scorn  which 
led  the  English  government  into  what  will  ever 
be  called  "tho  Opium  War,"  were  shared  by 
the  Opposition  and  by  the  great  body  of  tho 
nation.  What  faults  of  management  there  were 
must  be  imputed  to  the  ministers  of  the  day 
and  their  chance  supporters  among  tho  Oppo- 
sition, but  if  hereafter  the  Opium  War  with 
China  appears  a  disgrace  to  the  historian  and 
the  moralist,  it  will  be  as  a  national  disgrace; 
for  the  people  put  no  effectual  check  npon  the 
government,  but  rather  stimulated  action,  by 
sharing  its  ignorance  and  vieing  with  its  spirit 
of  icora.  There  was  scarcely  a  schoolboy  on  tho 
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American  seaboard  who  could  not  have  justly 
rebuked  onr  city  electors,  our  newspaper  editors, 
and  onr  statesmen  of  every  party,  about  our 
OpiHiu  War. 

The  quarrel  had  commenced  almost  immedi- 
ately  after   the   alteration  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  which  threw  open  the  trade 
of  China  as  well  as  that  of  India.    The  Chinese 
were  enormous  consumers  of  opium,  and  their 
supplies  were  almost  wholly  derived  from  Hin- 
doos tan.  The  government  of  the  Celestial  empire, 
to  check  this  worst  kind  of  drunkenness,  had 
long  been  fulminating  prohibitory  decrees;  but 
tho  Chinamen  could  not  do  without  their  opium; 
the  ministers   of  the  law   themselves  had  a 
general  love  for  the  drug,  and  the  officers  em- 
ploye 1  to  stop  the  importation  shared  the  profits 
with  those  who  carried  on  the  contraband  trade. 
The  experienced    factors   and  servants  of  the 
Hast  India  Company  had  carried  it  on  with 
>;reat    quietness    and    decorum,   and    with  the 
order  ami  regularity  of  an  organized  body;  but  j 
the  case  was  different  when  free  trade  began, 
and    when    unpractised   and    impatient   taper*  : 
cargoes  repaired  to  Canton.    The  court  of  Pekin  1 
was  roused  into  a  fury  hy  the  proceedings  of 
these   men;    the  opium  on  shore  was  seized, 
together  with  a  large  amount  of  British  property  ; 
and    the   tea   trade  was  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended.   In  1834,  Lord  Grey's  government  sent 
out  Lord  Napier  to  Canton    to    act  as  chief 
superintendent,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  up 
the  quarrel.    The  viceroy  of  Canton  refused  to 
receive  Lord  Napier's  letter,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  the  bearer  to   quit  the   factory.  His 
lordship  refused   either  to   communicate  with 
the  viceroy  as  a  petitioner,  or  to   leave  the 
factory.    On  .September  7,  18:51,  as  two  ships 
of  war  were  approaching  the  passage,  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  war-junks,  and  as- 
sailed by  a  fire  from  the  Chinese  forts.  The 
English  reserved  their  fire  until  they  were  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  and  close  to 
the  paltry  mud-forts,  when  a  broadside  or  two 
silenced  them  and  scattered  the  panic-Btricken 
Chinese. 

For  six  years  tho  mutual  relations  of  the 
English  residents  and  the  Chinese  authorities 
continued  to  bo  unsatisfactory,  and  local  con- 
flicts re|>eatedly  occurred;  until,  in  January, 
1840,  an  imperial  edict  directed  all  trade  with 
England  to  cease  for  ever.  The  English  naval 
commander  retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  Canton 
and  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  eastern 
coast. 

Not  until  twelve  months  after  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  in  August,  1814,  as  pleni- 


potentiary,  was   peace  concluded  with  China, 
and  in  that  interval  Chusan  was  retaken,  and 
Amoy,    Ningpo   and    Nankin    captured.  The 
records  of  these  operations  warrant  their  being 
described  as  a  war  not  "with,"  but  "upon" 
China.    Our  commanders  must  have  felt  deeply 
ashamed    of  their   statements    of   killed  and 
wounded— on  our  side  a  few  "casualties"  only, 
from  arrows,  or  cannon,  grotesque  but  nearly 
harmless;  while  hundreds  were  kille  1  at  every 
charge  from  our  ranks  or  vessels.    The  Chinese 
proved  themselves  very  simple   in  the   art  of 
war, — they  had  studiously  sought  for  ages  to 
unlearn  it,  but  they  displayed  a  courage  "after 
the  high  Roman  fashion."    If  they  ran  away 
from  men  who   seemed    armed    with  infernal 
powers,  it  was  to  hasten  home,  and  destroy  their 
wives  and  children,  to  save  thetn  from  the  pro- 
fanation of  the  victors'  touch.    The  treaty  ulti- 
mately effected  on  August  29,  1842,  bound  the 
emperor  to  pay,  within  four  years,  21,000,000 
dollars  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in  addition 
to  6,000,000  dollars  which  had  been   paid  for 
the  ransom  of  Canton.    The  island  of  Hongkong 
was  also  ceded;   and  the  five  ports  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Eoo-choo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  were 
to  be  open  to  British  merchants.     It  was  dis- 
tinctly stipulated  that  in  future  communications 
English  officers  should  be  regarded   as  on  an 
equality  with  the  Celestials.    The  last  item  may 
now  create  only  a  smile;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  strongest  pretexts  in  defence  of 
the  war  wero  grounded  npon  erroneous  inter- 
pretations   of   Chinese    language    and  usage. 
When  Englishmen   cheered  the  waggons  that 
carried  instalments  of  the  twenty-one  millions 
of  dollars  through  the  Btreets  of  Loudon,  and 
when  Parliament  thanked  the  officers  who  had 
conducted  the  war  to  this  conclusion,  there  was 
no  better  excuse  for  tho  exultation  than  vague 
declarations  of  insult  ami  hollow  congratulations 
of  the  opening  of  China  to  British  commerce, 
civilization,  and  religion.    No  one  defended  the 
smugglers  for  whose   protection    the   war  was 
commenced,  and  government  would  give  them 
only  six  millions  of  dollars,  or  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  their  loss.    And  as  to  our  having 
pioneered  the  Gospel  of  Peace,   we  had  made 
our  Christianity  more  hateful  than  our  opium  to 
the  rulers  and  literati  of  the  Celestial  Empire." 
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A. I).  lH.il  —  1846. 
Tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  like  the  great  eccle- 
siastical bodies  of  England  ami  of  Ireland,  liad 
been  several  times  rent  by  m  !:.  but  tin:  last 
and  greatest  was  tlie  Disruption  of  18 til.  The 
btalesmen  of  Queen  Anne's  time  thought  that 
they  had  quieted  the  Church  for  ever  by  the 
Act  of  1712,  which  restored  to  patrons  their 
right  of  presentation;  thus  taking  from  the 
Church  courts  the  appointment  of  ministers  by 
subjecting  the  power  of  the  Presbytery  to  the 
interpretation  and  control  of  the  civil  courts. 
They  were  not  in  earnest  about  religion;  indeed, 
earnestness  on  any  subject  was  then  regarded  as 
ungenteel;  and  they  (reated  the  matter  only  as 
politicians.  They  apparently  succeeded ;  but  it  was 
at  the  cost  of  the  Church's  vitality.  A  principal 
cause  of  the  growth  of  Dissent  was,  that,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  ministers,  though  unexceptionable 
in  "life,  literature,  and  doctrine,"  as  the  Pres- 
bytery had  still  a  right  to  require,  were  very 
unacceptable  to  the  people,  who  claimed  as  of 
Divine  right  the  power  to  choose  their  own 
ministers.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  with  a  number  of 
adherents,  separated  from  tlie  Established  Church 
in  1733,  and  formed  a  communion  under  the 
title  of  the  "Associate  Presbytery;"  though 
its  members  were  popularly  called  "Seceders." 
Ere  long,  they  subdivided  into  two  bodies, 
known  as  the  "Burgher"  ami  the  "Anti- 
Uurgher"  Synods.  Another  secession  took 
place  from  the  Establishment  in  1731,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Relief  Presbytery."  In  1847, 
the  Secession  Church  and  the  Relief  Synod 
were  amalgamated  under  the  designation  of  the 
"United  Presbyterian  Church." 

The  General  Assembly,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Scottish  kirk,  was  divided  in  opinion  on 


the  question  of  the  rights  of  lay  patrons  and 
on  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1712;  the 
Moderates,  as  they  were  called,  favouring  the 
rights  of  patrons;  and  the  Evangelicals,  the 
calls  of  the  people.  From  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  however,  down  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  practice 
had  been  for  the  call  of  the  congregation  to 
be  recognised,  as  a  formal  act,  but  the  Pres- 
byteries did  not  venture  to  reject  any  qualified 
person  duly  presented  by  a  patron.  Gradually 
a  change  took  place  in  the  relative  position  of 
parties,  and  as  the  Evangelical  or  reforming 
party  increased  in  strength,  greater  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  liberty  of  action,  ami  in  1834, 
they  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  and  in- 
fluential in  the  Assembly  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  giving  the  congregation  a  veto  on  the 
appointment  of  a  minister;  and  this,  irrespective 
of  character,  doctrine,  or  fitness;  without  any 
cause  assigned,  only  that  the  presentee  was 
not  acceptable.  Some  legal  authorities  gave  an 
opinion  that  this  was  compatible  with  the  Act 
of  1712,  but  others  denied  its  legality.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  an  infraction  of  rights  defined 
and  secured  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Slate 
had  made  one  law;  and  now  the  Church,  of  its 
own  motion,  made  another  and  a  contrary  law. 
Some  of  the  patrons,  however,  were  disposed 
to  try  the  question.  One  of  them  was  Lord 
Kinnonl,  who  presented  Mr.  Young,  a  licentiate 
of  the  Chnrch  of  Scotland,  to  the  parish  of 
Anchterarder,  in  Perthshire.  The  congregation 
vetoed  the  appointment,  withont  stating  any 
grounds  of  objection.  The  Presbytery  were 
required  to  institute  him,  but  they  refused  to  do 
so,  taking  their  stand  on  the  rule  promulgated 
by  the  Assembly.  The  presentee  appealed  to 
the  Synod,  but  his  appeal  was  rejected;  and 
then,  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  a  like 
result.  The  patron  and  Mr.  Young  next  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme 
civil  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  the  judges  of 
which  decreed  that  the  Presbytery,  in  refusing 
to  indnct  Mr.  Young,  had  done  him  an  injury 
and  bad  acted  contrary  to  the  Statute  confirming 
the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Court  of  Session 
held,  moreover,  that  the  Veto  Act  violated  the 
civil  rights  of  patrons,  and  exceeded  the  limits 
of  the  Church's  jurisdiction,  which  was  confined 
to  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.  To  deny 
the  right  of  the  Conrt  of  Session  to  give  effect 
to  the  Statute  law,  when  contravened  by  tho 
Church  courts,  was  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  the  Church  over  tho  State. 

On  the  strength  of  this  decision,  Mr.  Young's 
lawyer  demanded  that  his  client  should  be  taken 
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on  trial  for  his  induction,  and  threatened  the 
members  of  the  Presbytery  with  an  action  for 
Jamages  on  their  refusal  to  comply.  The 
General  Assembly  instructed  them  to  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  whom,  after  pro- 
longed discussion,  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Session  was  affirmed.  Thus  the  civil  and 
spiritual  powers  wore  placed  in  direct  antagonism. 
The  Assembly  did  not  further  contest  the  right 
of  the  Courts  over  the  temporalities  of  the 
ministry,  but  surrendered  the  stipend  and  the 
manse;  and  so  far,  this  particular  case  ended. 
Matters  could  not,  however,  rest  here.  Other 
cases  had  arisen,  and  neither  party  would  recede. 
The  Moderates  in  the  Assembly,  sided  with  the 
civil  courts;  but  the  Moderates  were  no  longer 
a  majority,  as  they  had  been  for  nearly  a 
ccntnry,  althongh  they  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  intirpose  many  obstacles.  Negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  government,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  some  legislative  enactment;  so  as  to  escape 
from  the  complications  aud  dangers  which 
threatened  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
Church.  These  fruitless  negotiations  extended 
over  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  during  which 
time  the  matters  in  dispute  became  more  and 
more  entangled,  and  the  frequent  collisions 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
wore  keenly  discussed  throughout  the  land. 
The  language  of  the  party  asserting  the  para- 
mount claims  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  all 
causes  involving  spiritual  functions,  and  de- 
manding the  total  absolution  of  patronage  as 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Church,  was  so  stern  and  uncompromising  that 
it  became  evident  there  was  no  alternative  but 
unqualified  concession  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
or  a  departure  of  the  recusant  members  from 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  became  the 
decisive  scene  of  the  struggle  commenced  at 
Auchterarder.  A  Mr.  Edwards  was  appointed, 
in  1837,  by  the  patron  to  be  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Marnoch,  but  only  one  communicant 
could- be  found  to  sign  the  "call;"  while  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  heads  of  families  sub- 
scribed a  protest  against  the  appointment.  The 
Presbytery,  as  ordered  by  the  Assembly,  pre- 
sented another  minister;  but  Mr.  Edwards  ob- 
tained an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session. 
Reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  disobeying  cither 
the  civil  or  the  spiritual  powers,  the  majority  of 
the  Presbytery  chose  the  latter  alternative.  The 
seven  ministers  composing  the  majority  of  the 
Presbytery,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  were  suspended  for  con- 
tumacy; their  late  proceedings  being  annulled, 


and  other  ministers  being  appointed  to  supply 
their  places.  Against  this  sentence  they  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  were  sustained 
in  their  resistance  and  secured  the  continued 
possession  of  their  churches  and  manses;  so 
that  the  nominees  of  the  Assembly  were  obliged 
to  announce  the  sentence  of  suspension  and  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  The  seven  ministers 
proceeded  to  induct  Mr.  Edwards,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May, 
1841,  this  act  was  rescinded,  so  far  as  the 
ecclesiastical  court  could  do  it,  and  the  seven 
recalcitrant  ministers  were  formally  deposed, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Moderate 
party.  The  anomaly  was  thus  presented  of  two 
contending  sections  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  one  of  which  upheld  the 
Strathbogie  majority  and  vindicated  the  action 
of  the  civil  courts,  while  the  other  denounced 
both  in  unmeasured  terms;  and  yet  both  claimed 
to  represent  the  trno  and  original  Scottish  kirk. 
As  Lord  Gillies  remarked  in  one  of  these  trials, 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction, — "The  preten-  • 
sions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  at  present,  are 
exactly  those  of  the  Papal  See  a  few  centuries 
ago.  They  not  only  decline  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  but  they  deny  that  Parliament 
can  bind  them  by  a  law  which  they  choose  to 
say  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Christ." 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  said,  in  moving  the  deposition 
of  the  seven  ministers, —  "The  Church  of  Scot- 
land can  never  give  way,  and  will  sooner  give 
up  her  existence  as  a  national  establishment, 
than  give  up  her  powers  as  a  self-acting  and 
self-regulating  body,  to  do  what,  in  her  judg- 
ment, is  best  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer 
and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth." 
The  decisions  of  the  civil  courts  were  founded 
upon  the  principle  that  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  or  to  exercise  illegal  powers  and  functions. 

In  May,  1840,  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  Tlouse  of  Lords,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  remove  doubts  respect- 
ing the  admission  of  ministers  to  benefices  in 
Scotland.  It  was  proposed  that  when  a  min- 
ister was  nominated  to  a  parish  by  the  patron, 
the  Presbytery  should  direct  trial  sermons  to  be 
preached  and  should  give  notice  for  any  ob- 
jectors to  state  their  reasons.  If  these  were 
adjudged  sufficient,  the  patron  was  to  be  re- 
quested to  nominate  another  minister,  but  appeal 
might  be  made  to  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
courts,  viz.,  to  the  provincial  Synod,  and  then  to 
the  General  Assembly.  The  Bill  was  an  avowed 
attempt  at  compromise,  and  it  experienced  the 
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usual  fate  of  all  efforts  to  please  two  antagonistic 
parties.  Neither  the  Moderates  nor  the  Evan- 
gelicals were  pleased  with  it;  the  former,  be- 
cause it  yielded  too  mucb;  the  latter,  because 
it  did  not  yield  enough.  Although  it  passed 
a  second  reading  in  the  Lords,  its  author  was 
60  discouraged  by  the  opposition  evoked  in. 
Scotland,  that  he  abandoned  the  measure.  Id 
announcing  this,  he  said  it  was  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly  on  the  ground 
of  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  spiritual 
independence  and  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  and  that  he  had  been  described  as  its 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Three  years  later,  and 
immediately  after  the  Disruption,  Lord  Aber- 
deen again  brought  forward  his  Bill,  with  a 
clause  abolishing  the  Veto  "upon  the  ground 
of  any  mere  dissent  or  dislike  expressed  by  any 
part  of  the  congregation."  Considerable  oppo- 
sition was  manifested  in  both  Houses,  but  as  a 
■government  measure,  framed  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Moderate  party,  who  were  again  in  the 
ascendant  after  the  great  secession,  it  finally 
became  law. 

For  several  years,  a  violent  agitation  raged 
throughout  Scotland ;  the  partisans  of  the 
"intrusionist6"  and  of  the  "non-intrusionists" 
speaking  and  writing  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  bitter  feelings  being  excited  by  mutual 
denunciations.  Such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  last,  and  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions  had  to 
be  authoritatively  decided.  In  May,  1842,  the 
General  Assembly  presented  to  her  majesty  "a 
claim,  declaration,  and  protest,"  complaining  of 
encroachments  by  the  Court  of  Session;  and 
also  an  address,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  A  memorial  was  also  sent  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  other  members  of  the 
government,  praying  for  an  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Church,  which,  if  not  redressed, 
would,  it  was  alleged,  inevitably  result  in  a  dis- 
ruption of  the  Establishment  Sir  James  Graham 
returned  a  long  and  able  reply,  in  which  he 
examined  and  refuted  the  claims  advanced  by 
the  non-intrusionists,  and  showed  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  they  involved.  "The  aggres- 
sion," he  said,  "had  originated  with  the  Assembly, 
in  passing  the  Veto  Act,  which  was  illegal  and 
incompatible  with  the  rights  of  patrons  as 
secured  by  Statute."  By  the  standards  of  tins 
Church,  the  Assembly  were  restrained  from 
meddling  with  civil  jurisdiction,  yet  they  had 
assumed  to  contravene  an  Act  of  Parliament 
and  to  resist  the  decrees  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, which  was  "the  legal  expositor  of  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature."  The  existing  law 
respected  the  rights  of  patrons  to  present,  the 


rights  of  the  congregation  to  object,  and  the 
rights  of  the  church  courts  to  hear  and  judge 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  But 
the  Veto  Act  deprived  patrons  of  their  rights, 
and  transferred  them  to  the  congregations. 
"Pretensions  such  as  these  have  heretofore 
been  successfully  resisted  by  the  sovereigns  and 
people  of  this  realm;  nor  could  they  now  be 
conceded  without  the  surrender  of  civil  liberty 
and  without  the  sacriGce  of  personal  rights... 
Her  majeBty*s  government  cannot  advise  any 
departure  from  fundamental  principles;  any 
devolution  to  the  General  Assembly  of  an  in- 
dependent, irresponsible  authority  competent  to 
decide,  without  appeal,  what  arc  the  boundaries 
of  civil  and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  therefore 

what  arc  the  liiuits  of  its  own  power        It  is 

asserted  that  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Church 
may  be  established  by  the  resolutioiiB  of  the 
Assembly;  and  that  this  being  done,  the  As- 
sembly thence  acquires  a  power  to  make  any 
and  every  law  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  principle  which  they  may  thus  have 
established.  The  danger  is  obvious:  this  train 
of  reasoning  leads  directly  to  despotic  power; 
but  the  Veto  Act  was  passed  on  this  illegal 
assumption,  and  the  attempt  to  sustain  this 
encroachment  on  civil  rights  by  subsequent 
resolutions  is  the  main  cause  of  the  present 
difficulties  in  which  the  Church  is  involved. 
The  Veto  Act  was  upheld  after  its  illegality 
had  been  ascertained  by  deliberate  judgments 
of  the  Court  of  Session  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords:  nay,  more,  it  is  not  yet  abandoned,  but 
is  upheld  in  defiance  of  law  and  of  the  supreme 

civil  authority        In  the  hope  of  peace,  Lord 

Aberdeen,  one  of  her  majesty's  present  advisers, 
sought  by  legislation  to  remove  doubts  which 
by  some  were  supposed  to  exist  respecting  the 
admission  of  ministers  to  benefices,  by  declaring 
the  law  and  by  defining  with  precision  the 
respective  rights  and  powerB  of  the  different 
parties  interested  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister. 
In  the  same  spirit,  I  expressed  in  the  course  of 
last  Session  willingness  to  attempt  legislation 
on  these  same  recorded  principles,  hoping  that 
both  the  Church  and  people  of  Scotland  might 
be  found  desirous  to  terminate  this  unhappy 
controversy  on  terms  which  are  strictly  con- 
formable to  Presbyterian  discipline  and  to 
established  rights.  The  acts  of  the  General 
Assembly;  the  claim,  declaration,  and  protest; 
the  address  against  patronage;  the  demand  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  Anne,  have  un- 
happily diminished,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Church 
is  concerned,  those  reasonable  hopes;  and  her 
majesty's    ministers    now   understanding  that 
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nothing  less  than  a  total  abrogation  of  the 
right*  of  the  crown  awl  of  other  patrons  will 
satisfy  the  Church,  are  bound  with  firmness  to 
declare  that  they  cannot  advise  her  majesty  to 
consent  to  the  grant  of  any  such  demand." 

To  this  letter  the  Assembly  returned  an 
nnswer  of  great  logical  force;  but  the  contro- 
versy had  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  mere 
argument.  The  Church  was  hopelessly  at  issue 
with  the  civil  power.  Nor  was  patronage  the 
only  ground  of  conflict.  The  Assembly  had  by 
a  majority  of  votes  admitted  the  ministers  of 
quoad  sacra  parishes  and  chapels  of  ease  to  the 
privileges  of  the  parochial  clergy,  including  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  church  courts.  The 
legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  was  on  this 
ground  called  in  question  by  the  minority,  and 
in  January,  1843,  the  Court  of  Session  adjudged 
them  to  be  illegal.  On  the  next  meeting  of 
the  commission  of  the  Assembly,  a  motion  was 
made  to  exclude  the  quoad  sacra  ministers 
from  that  body,  as  disqualified  by  law;  but  it 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  The 
minority,  consisting  of  the  Moderates,  protested 
against  the  illegal  constitution  of  tho  ecclesias- 
tical court  and  withdrew;  but  the  quoad  sacra 
ministers  retained  their  6eats,  in  defiance  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  conflict  was  approaching 
its  crisis,  and  in  the  last  resort,  the  Assembly 
agreed  upon  a  petition  to  Parliament,  com- 
plaining of  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts 
upon  tho  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  of  the 
grievance  of  patronage. 

This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  March,  1813,  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule. 
He  ably  stated  the  entire  case  for  the  Church, 
and  proposed  that  the  Houbc  should  resolve 
itself  into  committee  to  take  the  whole  matter 
into  consideration.  The  debate  elicited  the 
opinions  of  ministers  and  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  all  parties.  Amid  expressions  of 
respect  for  the  General  Assembly  aud  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  learning,  piety,  and  earnestness 
of  many  of  the  ministers,  a  sentiment  prevailed 
that  until  the  Veto  Act  was  rescinded  in  de- 
ference to  the  decision  of  the  Houso  of  Lords, 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  could  scarcely 
be  claimed.  The  Church,  it  was  said,  had  taken 
up  her  position  in  open  defiance  of  the  civil 
authority;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  her  claims 
but  submission  to  her  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
Some  legislation  might  yet  be  possible:  but 
this  petition  assumed  a  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  the  Church,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
House  were  not  prepared  to  assent.  Sir  James 
Graham  said, — "These  pretensions  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  a  co-ordinate  jurisdiction,  and 


the.  demand  that  the  government  should  by  law 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Church  to  determine, 
ilk  doubtful  cases,  what  is  spiritual  and  what  is 
civil,  and  thereby  to  abjudicate  on  matters  in- 
volving rights  of  property,  appear  to  me  to  ml 
on  expectations  and  views  so  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable, that  the  sooner  they  aro  cxtinguishcl 
the  better.  It  cannot  bo  supposed  that  any 
government  shall  maintain  in  the  Statute  Look 
a  law  for  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  parishes, 
and  allow  the  Church  to  make  another  law  in 
direct  opposition  to  it  and  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  defeating  its  provisions.  Such  a  sup- 
position can  never  be  realized  except  in  a  coun- 
try where  law,  order,  equity,  and  common  sense 
bavo  ceased  to  reign." 

Sir  Lobcrt  Peel  regarded  these  claims  as 
involving  "the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
domination,  in  defiance  of  law,"  which  "could 
not  bo  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate 
danger,  both  to  the  religious  liberties  aud  civil 
rights  of  the  people"  The  Houso  concurred 
in  this  opinion,  aud  declined  to  entertain  the 
claims  of  the  Church  by  a  majority  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  to  seventy-six. 

Thus  was  the  matter  definitely  ended;  and  on 
this,  preparations  already  begun  were  pushed 
forward  by  the  intending  secedcrs.  The  govern- 
ment and  the  Moderates  felt  assured  that  the 
number  would  be  very  few.  Nothing  but  tho 
event  could  make  them  believe  in  the  renuncia- 
tion of  status  and  livelihood  for  conscience' 
sake.  The  demonstration  was  given  on  May  18, 
1843.  The  Assembly  met  on  that  day  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh,  after  the  usual 
ceremonial  of  the  royal  commissioner's  levee, 
and  procession,  and  the  sermon  in  the  High 
Church.  Dr.  Welsh,  the  moderator,  took  the 
chair,  but  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  usual 
business  of  making  up  the  roll,  he  read  a 
declaration  and  protest  on  tho  part  of  himself 
and  two  hundred  and  three  of  his  brethren, 
members  of  the  Assembly,  declaring  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  The  legal 
condition  of  its  establishment,  according  to  their 
judgment,  had  been  interpreted  by  the  civil 
tribunals  in  a  sense  fatal  to  spiritual  independ- 
ence. They  believed  that  interpretation  to  be 
erroneous;  but  supported  and  sanctioned  as  it 
was  by  Parliament,  they  knew  that  it  must 
henceforth  be  accepted  as  authoritative  and  final 
j  They  felt  that  there  was  but  one  courso  open  to 
them,  in  the  surrender  of  a  position  which  they 
could  no  longer  retain  with  a  good  conscience. 

Having  read  tho  protest,  Dr.  Welsh  laid  it 
on  the  table,  bowed  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
aud  left  the  place  of  meeting,  with  Dr.  Chalmers, 
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Dr.  Candlish,  and  other  well-known  ministers. 
The  seeders  walked  in  profession  through  the 
Btrcets,  headed  by  the  Moderator  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  accompanied  by  applauding  spec- 
tators, to  a  hall  at  Canonmills,  where  nearly 
three  hundred  seceding  clergy,  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  ami  a  largo  body  of 
laymen  had  assembled  in  anticipation  «f  the 
event.  Among  the  crowd  that  looked  with 
throbbing  hearts  and  tearful  eyes  upon  the  pro- 
cession, was  Lord  Francis  Jeffrey,  who  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed, — "Thank  God,  I  am  a  Scotch- 
man !  In  no  other  country  could  such  a  sight 
bo  seen !" 


possible  rejection  of  their  demands  and  the 
necessity  of  a  separation  had  been  anticipated, 
so  that  when  the  event  occurred,  they  were  in 
some  measure  prepared.  Six  hundred  and  cighty- 
6CTcu  associations  had  been  formed  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  sum  of  £232,317  had 
been  promised  within  two  mouths,  which,  by 
contributions  that  afterwards  arrived  from  En  IT* 
land,  Ireland,  and  America,  was  raised  to 
£866,719]  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  de- 
pression of  trade  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  almost  every  case,  the  bulk  of  the  con- 
gregation followed  the  retiring  minister;  the 
Established  churches  were  suddenly  half-emptied ; 


Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  by  acclamation,  and  ,  and    in  some  of  the  more  remote  Highland 


amid  intense  enthusiasm,  to  fill  the  post  of 
moderator,  for  which  his  character,  talents,  and 
past  services  pre-eminently  fitted  him.  After 
recapitulating  tho  grounds  of  the  Disruption, 
and  offering  wise  counsels  and  gentle  comfort 
to  his  brethren,  he  said, — "We  now  inako  a 
higher  appeal;  from  our  constitution,  which  has 
been  disregarded,  to  our  conscience,  which  tells 
us  that  tho  ecclesiastical  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  tho  civil  power  iu  things  spiritual. 
We  arc  therefore  compelled,  though  with  great 
reluctance  and  deep  sorrow  of  heart,  to  quit 
the  advantages  of  the  British  Establishment, 
because  she  has  fallen  from  her  original  prin- 


counties,  such  as  Ross  and  Sutherland,  the 
exodus  was  so  complete,  that  little  more  was 
left  of  the  old  order  of  things  than  the  ministers 
themselves,  with  their  door-keepers  and  church- 
offieen  and  a  few  conservative  heritors.  For 
some  time  various  great  landowners  refused 
sites  for  fabrics,  doubting  whether  they  ought 
to  grant  aid  of  any  kind  to  a  party  who  had,  as 
they  supposed,  set  themselves  up  iu  antagonism 
to  the  law.  The  preachers  were  therefore  com- 
pelled to  labour,  like  their  Divine  Master,  by  the 
highways,  in  the  fields,  on  the  hill  side,  or  from 
a  boat  moored  at  the  water's  edge;  and  the 
people  emulated  their  Covenanting  forefathers 


ciples;  in  tho  hope  that  we  shall  be  suffered  to  I  in  the  fortitude  with  which  they  braved  Sum- 


prosecute  our  labours  in  pence  on  the  ground 
of  British  toleration."    He  carefully  repudiated, 


mcr's  heat  and  Winter's  cold.  Iu  process  of 
time  the  necessity  for  this  passed  away,  as  the 


however,  the  title  of  "Voluntaries;"  alleging  holders  of  the  soil  came  to  perceive  that  it 
that  they  had  quitted  a  vitiated  Establishment,  !  involved  a  question  of  freedom  of  worship. 


but  would  rejoice  iu  returning  to  a  pure  one, 
being  advocates  of  a  national  recognition  and 
support  of  religion.  After  this  address,  office- 
bearers were  appointed,  exactly  on  the  model 
of  the  Assembly  which  they  ha«J  left. 

Thus  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  was 
formally  constituted.  The  sittings  continued  | 
for  twelvo  days,  during  which  a  great  variety 
of  business  was  transacted.  Foremost  was  the 
"deed  of  demission,"  by  which  the  retiring 
clergymen  announced  their  abandonment  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  livings  they  held 
in  it;  and  this  was  subscribed  in  all  by  four 
hundred  ami  seventy-four  ministers.  A  new 
machinery  was  needed  for  the  creation  of 
churches  and  schools,  for  the  sustentation  of 
ministers  and  teachers,  for  the  support  of 
missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for  other 
schemes  of  evangelization,  instruction,  and 
active  benevolence.  Seldom  had  Scottish  ardour 
been  so  thoroughly  aroused  and  so  tempered 
with  calculation  and  prudence.    Instead  of  in-  i 


Thus  was  the  Disruption  brought  about.  It 
was  a  noble  testimony  to  the  force  of  honest 
convictions.  The  ministers  who  thus  abandoned 
status,  churches,  houses,  and  livelihood,  vindi- 
cated their  truthfulness,  and  consistency,  and 
disinterestedness  by  the  voluntary  endurance 
of  a  penalty  equivalent  in  modern  phrase  to 
martyrdom  itself;  and  as  homeless  men  they 
went  forth  into  the  world,  not  knowing  what 
might  await  them.  Nothing  can  detract  from 
tho  honour  justly  due  to  their  earnestness  and 
their  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  but  it  is  essential 
to  explain  the  avowed  principle  on  which  they 
acted.  In  constituting  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  they  declared  that  they  seceded  from 
alliance  with  the  State,  not  because  they  ob- 
jected to  that  alliance  in  itself,  but  because  the 
State  had,  in  their  judgment,  sought  to  degrade 
and  enslave  the  Church  They  left  what  they 
declared  to  be  a  vitiated  establishment,  but 
they  claimed  to  be  the  true  Church  of  Scotland. 
They  appealed  to  the  voluntary  principle,  not 


earring  the  risk  of  being  taken  unawares,  the   willingly  but  from  necessity;  at  the  same  time 
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denying  that  they  were  voluntaries  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  that  term.  They  firmly 
held,  and  they  continued  to  tench  after  their 
secession,  that  the  Church  might  and  ou^ht  to 
be  connected  with  the  State,  receiving  from  it 
countenance,  support,  and  authority;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  ihey  maintained  that  there  should 
be  no  surrender  of  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  power  of  self-government. 
The  whole  difl'erence  between  them  and  the 
Moderates  related  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
Establishment  should  allow  the  control  of  the 
civil  power;  and  such  phrases  as  the  "  Headship 
of   Christ,"   and    the,  "Crown  Rights  of  tbe 


PH.  CHAI.MF.RS. 

Redeemer,"  came  to  be  currently  employed  as 
representing  something  which  lay  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  secular  government.  In  plain 
words,  the  Free  Churchmen  demanded  State 
support  without  State  control,  and  they  expected 
to  secure  the  former  without  yielding  to  the 
latter;  which  no  politicians  could  be  expected 
to  grant. 

As  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked  in  the  debate 
on  March  8,  184.°,— "If  a  Church  chooses  to 
have  the  advantage  of  an  establishment,  and  to 
hold  those  privileges  which  the  law  confers, 
that  Church,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  the  Church  of  Englaud,  or  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  must  conform  to  the  law. 
It  is  a  perfect  anomaly  and  absurdity  that  a 
Church  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  an 
establishment,  and  yet  claim  an  exemption  from 
those  obligation!  which  must  exist  with  reference 
to  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  country."  In 
the  final  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  th< 
Aucjhterardir  case  it  was  laid  down  as  an  in- 


controvertible  principle  that  all  church  courts, 
even  in  their  spiritual  functions,  were  subject 
to  the  civil  magistrate;  and  a  refusal  to  admit 
this  precipitated  the  Disruption. 

Nearly  a  whole  generation  has  passed  away 
since  that  time,  and  although  the  pioneers  and 
leaders  of  the   movement   strenuously  denied 
that  they  had  abandoned  the  principle   of  an 
Established  Church,   and   although,  probably 
most  of  them  would  have  instantly  resumed 
their  old  position  if  their  demands   had  been 
conceded,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that, 
practically,  they  have  become  Dissenters,  and 
that  they  must  remain  so,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves.   Refusal  to  bo  called  by  the  name  or 
to  be  identified  with  those  who  avow  it,  does 
not  in  reality  alter  the  fact;  and  whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  alleged  theory,  the  existence 
and  the  history  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
furnish  a   noble    testimony    to    the    power  of 
Christian  willinghood.    The  inexorable  logic  of 
facts  and  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances, 
however,  have  compelled  not  a  few  to  abandon 
their  untenable  theoretical    position,    and  the 
next  generation  of  Free  Churchmen  will  pro- 
bi'ldy  exhibit  a  great  advance  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  with  the  consummate  skill  and 
the  administrative  ability  which  distinguished 
him,  had  first  broached,  in  the  year  1811,  the 
idea  of  a  common  fund,  to  which  all  the  con- 
gregations should  contribute,  and  in  the  benefits 
of  which  all  the  ministers  should  share,  so  as 
to  stimulate  local  effort  and  to  provide  a  re- 
spectable competency  for  the  clergy.  In  the 
following  year  he  elaborated  and  expounded  his 
scheme,  and  during  the  6ix  months  prior  to 
the  Disruption  a  committee  laboured  incessantly 
under  his  presidency  in  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  by  which  the  scheme  was  to  be  car- 
ried out.  The  design  was  to  secure  for  each 
minister  a  minimnm  stipend  of  £150,  by  means 
of  an  equal  dividend  received  out  of  the  common 
Snstentation  Fund.  The  amount  raised  for  this 
one  object  in  the  first  year  was  £61,513,  and 
it  has  steadily  progressed  until  the  buui  of 
£143,083  was  contributed  in  18G8-C9.  In  that 
year,  the  number  of  ministers  was  nine  hun- 
dred; of  churches,  nine  hundred  and  twenty; 
of  manses,  seven  hundred  and  nineteen-  and 
of  schools,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven; 
and  these  buildings  have  been  erected  and 
paid  for  at  a  cost  of  £1,667,724.  Three 
theological  colleges,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Glasgow, 
and  at  Aberdeen,  have  been  built  at  a  cost 
of  £5o,000,  and  in  connexion  with  these 
there  are  thirteen  professors  and  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  students.    The  total  amounts 
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raised  for  various  purposes  from  1843  to  1869, 

are  as  follows:  — 

Sustentation  Fund   £2,792,587 

Congregational   2,376,095 

Building   1,667,721 

Education   367,946 

Colleges   211,888 

Homo  Missions    219,714 

Colonial    122,876 

Continental"  „    89,514 

Foreign    170,846 

Jews'         ,,    129,955 

Miscellaneous    88,595 

8,487,770 

To  this  sum  should  be  added  £350,625  for 
h>cal  expenditure  on  church  building  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  for  collegiate  en- 
dowment funds.  The  whole  is  collected  and 
administered  at  a  cost  of  a  little  more  than 

one  and  a  quarter  per  cent. 
» 

The  Lady  Hewley  Chapel  case  was  ended 
in  1842,  after  an  expensive  and  acrimonious 
litigation  of  fourteen  years.  In  1704,  this 
lady  executed  a  deed  conveying  to  trustees 
certain  manors  in  Yorkshire  (now  producing 
nearly  £3,000  per  annum)  for  the  support  of 
"godly  preachers  of  Christ's  holy  (io6pel."  In 
process  of  time,  most  of  the  older  Presbyterian 
churches  became  Unitarian  in  doctrine,  and  the 
object  of  this  prolonged  suit  was  to  establish 
the  sole  claim  of  orthodox  Dissenters  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  bequest.  This  was  affirmed  by 
each  court,  and  ultimately  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Unitarians  were  naturally  alarmed 
lest  they  should  be  in  like  manner  ejected  from 
their  places  of  worship,  and  in  order  to  guard 
against  this  they  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  pos- 
session was  secured  to  them,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  other  sects  in  similar  cases,  where  the 
property  had  been  held  for  twenty  preceding 
years.  Much  unreasoning  clamour  was  uiadc 
at  the  lime  against  this  proposal,  but  it  became 
law,  and  its  equity  and  wisdom  cannot  now  be 
disputed. 

Relief  to  Dissenters  and  to  Roman  Catholics 
had  been  claimed  on  the  broad  ground  that,  as 
British  subjects,  they  were  entitled  to  civil 
rights  without  the  condition  of  professing  the 
religion  of  the  State.  In  1830,  an  endeavour 
was  made  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  extend  this  principlo  to  the  Jews. 
The  cruel  persecutions  of  that  race  have  been 
described  in  former  chapters,  but  at  this  time, 
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active  persecution  had  ceased,  and  they  merely 
suffered,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  disabilities 
from  which  Christians  had  recently  been  liberated. 
They  were  unable  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
as  it  was  required  to  be  sworn  upon  the  Evan- 
gelists. Neither  could  they  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which  contained  the  words,  "on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  Before  the  repeal 
of  the  Corporation  and  Tc6t  Acts,  they  had 
been  admitted  to  corporate  offices,  in  common 
with  Dissenters,  under  cover  of  the  annual  In- 
demnity Acta;  but  that  measure,  while  setting 
Dissenters  free,  had  forged  new  bonds  for  the 
Jew.  The  new  declaration  was  required  to  be 
made  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The 
oaths  of  allegianec  and  abjuration  had  not  been 
designed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  affect  the 
legal  position  of  the  Jews.  The  declaration  had, 
indeed,  been  sanctioned  with  a  forecast  of  its 
consequences;  but  it  was  one  of  several  amend- 
ments which  the  Commons  were  constrained  to 
accept  from  the  Lords,  to  secure  the  passing 
of  an  important  measure.  Tho  operation  of  the 
law  was  fatal  to  nearly  all  the  rights  of  a  Jewish 
citizen.  He  could  not  hold  any  civil,  military, 
or  corporate  office.  He  could  not  follow  the 
profession  of  the  law,  as  barrister  or  attorney, 
or  attorney's  clerk.  He  could  not  be  a  school- 
master, or  even  an  usher  in  a  school.  He  could 
not  sit  as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; nor  exercise  tho  elective  franchise,  if 
called  upon  to  take  the  elector's  oath. 

Mr.  Grant  advocated  the  removal  of  these 
oppressive  disabilities  in  an  admirable  speech, 
embracing  nearly  every  argument  which  was 
afterwards  repeated,  again  and  again,  in  sup- 
port of  the  same  cause.  Ho  was  brilliantly  • 
supported  in  a  maiden  speech,  by  Mr.  Macanlay, 
who  already  gave  promiso  of  his  future  eminence. 
In  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  the  qnestion  of 
religions  liberty  now  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
Those  who  had  resisted  to  the  last  every  con- 
cession to  Catholics,  had  attempted  to  justify 
their  exclusion  from  civil  rights  on  tho  ground 
of  their  religious  faith.  They  had  professed 
themselves  favourable  to  toleration ;  and  defended 
a  policy  of  exclusion  on  political  grounds  alone. 
The  Catholics  were  said  to  be  dangerous  to  tho 
state;  their  numbers,  their  organization,  their 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  power,  the  ascendancy 
of  their  priesthood,  their  peculiar  political  doc- 
trines, their  past  history, — all  were  thought  to 
testify  to  the  political  dangers  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. But  nothing  of  tho  kind  could  bo 
alleged  against  the  Jews.  They  were  few  in 
number,  being  computed  at  less  than  thirty 
thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom.    They  were 
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harmless  and  inactive  in  their  relations  to  the 
State;  and  without  any  distinctive  political 
character.  It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive 
any  political  objections  to  their  being  granted 
the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  privileges;  yet  some 
were  found.  They  were,  it  was  alleged,  so  rich, 
that  like  the  Anglo-Indian  nabobs  of  the  last 
century  they  would  buy  seats  in  Parliament: 
an  argument,  as  it  was  well  replied,  in  favour 
of  a  reform  in  Parliament,  rather  than  one 
against  the  admission  of  Jews.  If  of  any  value, 
it  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  rich  men, 
whether  Jews  or  Christians.  Again  it  was  said 
«iiat  they  were  of  no  country,  being  strangers 
in  the  land  and  having  no  sympathies  with  its 
people.  Relying  upon  the  Scriptural  promises 
of  restoration  to  their  own  land,  they  were  not 
citizens  but  sojourners  in  any  other,  and  would 
they  value  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which  they 
were  denied,  or  desire  to  serve  a  country,  in 
which  they  were  aliens  ?  Political  objections  to 
tho  Jews  were,  however,  felt  to  be  untenable; 
and  their  claims  were  therefore  resisted  on 
religious  grounds.  The  exclusion  of  Christian 
subjects  from  civil  rights  had  formerly  been 
justified  because  they  were  not  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  now  that  the  law  re- 
cognised  a  wider  toleration,  it  was  said  that 
the  Jews,  who  denied  Christ,  could  not  be  suf- 
fered to  share  in  the  government  of  a  Christian 
state.  Especially  was  it  urged  that  to  admit 
them  to  Parliament  would  unchristianisc  the 
legislature. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  twelve  months 
before  had  passed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  per- 
mitted Mr.  Grant  to  bring  in  his  bill  by  a 
majority  of  only  eighteen ;  and  afterwards  refused 
it  a  Eccond  reading  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three. 
The  arguments  by  which  it  was  opposed  were 
founded  upon  a  denial  of  the  broad  principle  of 
religious  liberty;  and  the  claims  of  the  Jews 
were  for  many  years  resisted  mainly  on  that 
ground.  The  history  of  tho  long  and  tedious 
controversy  must  be  briefly  told.  Iu  1833,  Mr. 
Grant  renewed  his  measure,  and  succeeded  in 
passing  it  through  the  Commons;  but  the  Lords 
rejected  it  by  a  large  majority,  as  they  did  in 
the  following  year.  Their  determination  was 
clearly  not  to  be  shaken;  and,  for  some  years, 
no  further  attempts  were  made  to  press  upon 
them  the  re-consideration  of  similar  measures. 
The  Jews  wcro  politically  powerless;  their  race 
was  unpopular  and  exposed  to  strongly-rooted 
prejudice;  and  their  cause,  however  firmly  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  religious  liberty,  had 
not  been  generally  espoused  by  the  people,  as 
a  popular  right.. 


|  But  while  vainly  seeking  admission  to  tho 
legislature,  the  Jews  were  relieved  from  other 
disabilities.  In  1839,  by  a  clause  in  Lord 
Dcnman's  Act  for  amending  the  laws  of  evidence, 
all  persons  were  entitled  to  be  sworn  in  the 
form  most  binding  on  their  conscience.  Hence- 
forth the  Jews  could  6wear  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  every  other 
oath  not  containing  the  words  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian."  These  words,  however, 
still  excluded  them  from  corporate  offices,  and 
from  Parliament.  In  1841,  Mr.  Divett  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  through  the  Commons  a  Bill 
for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  corporations;  but 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  In  1845,  how- 
ever, they  accepted  another,  to  the  same  effect, 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Lyndhurst;  and  thus  an 

|  instalment  of  justice  was  meted  out;  but  the 

I  Jews  continued  to  be  excluded  from  Parliament. 
In  1841,  the  prelates  of  England  and  Ireland 

I  agreed  on  an  appeal  to  the  religious  public  for 
the  raising  of  a  fund  for  founding  Colonial 

I  Bishoprics:  and  in  the  next  year,  the  bishop  of 
London  directed  his  clergy,  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
to  have  collections  made  in  their  churches  for 
the  purpose,  recommending  the  ancient  method, 
then  newly  revived  by  the  Tractarian  clergy,  of 
making  these  offerings  a  part  of  the  service. 
In  August,  five  Colonial  bishops  were  con- 
secrated in  Westminster  Abbey;  their  sees  being 
Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Guiana,  Gibraltar,  and 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

A  singular  controversy  arose  in  Parliament 
respecting  a  proposal  made  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  constitute  new  bishoprics  at 
Ripon  and  at  Manchester  by  consolidating  the 
sees  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  and  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor.  The  High  Church  party,  while 
desiring  an  increase  of  the  episcopate,  denied 
the  right  of  their  being  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Lords;  the  bishop  of  Bangor  venturing 
so  far  as  to  refer  to  the  ancient  days  where 
the  prelates  and  the  mitred  abbots  formed  a 
majority  of  the  spiritual  peers.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  declared  that  any  increase  of  this 
body  would  excite  great  jealousy  out  of  doors, 
and  the  subject  continued  to  be  discussed  with 
very  strong  feelings  until  1847,  when  the  see 
of  Manchester  was  created;  the  Welsh  sees  con- 
tinuing as  before.  It  was  provided,  however, 
that  the  number  of  prelates  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  remain  the  same,  the  junior  bishops 
being  entitled  to  6eats  only  in  the  order  of 
appointment,  with  special  exemption  for  the 
two  archbishops  and  for  the  bishops  of  London, 

j  Winchester,  and  Durham. 
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Au  agitation  for  cheap  Bibles  commenced  in 
Scotland  in  1839,  when  tho  profitable  monopoly 


Tho  Latin  word  means,  to  value,  to  take  account 
of;  and  this  was  one  of  the  functions  of  the 


of  the  queen's  printers  expired.  The  renewal  two  censors  whose  office  among  the  Romans 
of  their  patent  was  successfully  resisted,  chiefly  '  ranked  next  to  the  dictatorship.  They  bad  to 
through  tho  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  enumerate  the  people,  however,  only  for  the 
Thomson  of  Coldstream,  and  by  a  decree  of  immediate  purposes  of  taxation.    Almost  all 


Parliament  a  board  was  established  in  Scotland 
for  granting  licences  to  print  the  authorized 


civilised  nations  now  take  a  census  at  regular 
intervals.    In  Franco,  this  is  done  every  five 


version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  effect  of  this  years';  in  Belgium  and  in  Austria,  every  three 
has  been,  that  the  Bible,  formerly  one  of  the  years;   in  the   United  States  and   in  Great 


dearest,  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  books  in 
circulation.    In  England,  indeed,  a  monopoly 


Britain  every  ten  years.  Tho  importance  of 
having   accurate  vital  statistics  of  a  country 


still  belongs  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  need  no  proof 
Cambridge,  and  to  her  majesty's  printer  for  or  vindication.  To  mention  only  one  in- 
England;  but  in  consequence  of  a  controversy  stance.  The  business  of  life  insurance,  an- 
nuities, and  endowments,  and  determining  the 
value  of  reversions  and  of  leases  for  lives  is 


on  tho  subject  in  1840-41,  the  prices  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments  have  been  so  greatly  reduced 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest 
of  the  community. 

By  tho  Copyright  Act  of  1842,  a  partial 
meed  of  justice  was  accorded  to  literary  men. 
Until  1814,  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  piracy 
of  their  works,  but  in  that  year  a  Statute  was 
passed  securing  to  them  and  to  their  assigns 
the  copyright  for  twenty-eight  years  from  the 


mainly  dependent  for  tho  accuracy  and  equity 
with  which  it  is  conducted  upon  the  knowledge 
of  every  contingency  that  enters  into  the  law 
of  human  life  at  all  its  stages. 

The  first  census  of  1801,  was  limited  to  tho 
following  objects:  — 

(1.)  The  number  of  individual  inhabitants  in 
each  parish;  distinguishing  males  from  females. 


date  of  publication.  It  was  now  further  enacted  (2.)  The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  and  tho 
that  authors  should  possess  the  sole  property  of  number  of  families  inhabiting  the  same,  in  each 
their  works  for  life,  and  that  this  right  should  J  parish.  (3.)  The  number  of  uninhabited  houses, 
be  extended  to  their  heirs  for  seven  years  more;  (4.)  The  classification  of  employments  into  the 
with  the  proviso  that  "if  the  said  term  of  seven  great  divisions  of  agriculture,  trade,  manufac- 


years  shall  expire  before  the  end  of  forty-two 
years  from  the  first  publication  of  such  book, 
tho  copyright  shall  in  that  case  endure  for  6uch 
period."  Formerly  there  was  an  obligation  on 
publishers  to  deliver  eleven  copies  of  new  works 
to  certain  universities  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions; but  the  number  was  now  reduced  to 
five  copies. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Census  of  the  Population.  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Division  into  Issue  and  Banking 
Departments.  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Views  on  the 
Currency.  Private  Banks  and  Joint -Stock 
Companies.  Funded  Debt.  Im/torts  and  Ex- 
ports. Public  income  and  Expenditure.  Estab- 
lishment of  a  Police  Force.  Sir  James  Graham's 
Factory  Bills.  Lord  Ashley's  Amendment.  The 
Temperance  Movement.    Popular  Literature. 

a.d.  1840-1846. 
The  practice  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  tho  proportions  in  which  they 
are  divided  according  to  6ex,  age,  profession, 
rank,  and  the  like,  as  a  matter  of  statistical 
information,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 


tures,  and  handicraft;  and  a  specification  of  tho 
numbers  not  included  in  either  of  those  divisions. 
(5.)  The  number  of  persons  serving  in  the  regular 
army,  and  in  the  militia. 

These  various  heads  of  inquiry  were  all  suc- 
cessfully pursued,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth,  which  entirely  failed,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  precise  instructions  to  the  enumerators  for 
accurately  determining  whether  only  the  heads 
of  families  were  to  be  considered  as  engaged 
in  any  particular  division,  while  the  females, 
children,  and  servants  were  classed  as  of  no 
occupation;  or  whether  the  individual  members 
of  each  family  were  to  be  classed  as  of  the  occu- 
pation followed  by  its  head.  This  census,  how- 
ever, put  an  end  to  many  doubts  and  to  much 
controversy  on  the  question  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  Great  Britain;  as  to  which  im- 
portant point  some  very  intelligent  writers  were 
found  to  have  been  grossly  mistaken.  Dr.  Price, 
whose  works  were  received  until  lately  as  un- 
doubted authority  on  many  points  connected 
with  mortality  and  population,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  in  1780,  that  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained no  more  than  four  millions,  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty -three  thousand  souls.  The 
enumeration  made  in  1801,  showed  that  the 
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actual  number  only"*  twenty-eight  years  later 
was  eight  millions,  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eighty.  This 
result  proved  tho  advantage  of  such  inquiries, 
and  it  was  determined  to  repeat  them  at  decen- 
nial intervals. 

The  inquiries  of  1811  and  1821,  embraced 
the  following  points:  —  (I.)  What  number  of 
families  (not  "persons,  as  in  1801),"  were  chiefly 
employed  in  or  maintained  by  agriculture? 
(2.)  How  many  by  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft?  (3.)  The  number  of  families  not  com- 
prised in  cither  of  these  two  classes.  In  1831, 
the  form  of  inquiry  was  again  altered,  on 
account  of  "the  often  recurring  and  unanswer- 
able doubt  as  to  what  is  to  be  deemed  a  family." 
The  inquiry  as  to  occupation  was  therefore  ap- 
plied to  every  male  person  aged  twenty  years 
and  upwards.  The  returns  obtained  under  this 
census,  however,  still  showed  the  number  of 
families  employed  chiefly  in  agriculture;  in 
trade,  manufacture,  and  handicraft;  and  the 
number  not  comprised  in  either  of  these  two 
divisions.  In  addition  to  this,  they  also  showed, 
what  no  previous  return  had  satisfactorily  done, 
(1.)  Tho  number  of  persons  (males  aged  twenty 
years  and  upwards)  employed  in  manufacture 
or  in  making  manufacturing  machines.  (2.)  In 
retail  trade  or  in  handicraft,  as  masters  or  work- 
men. (8.)  The  number  of  capitalists,  bankers, 
and  other  educated  men.  (1.)  Labourers  em- 
ployed in  non-agricultural  labour.  (5.)  Other 
males  aged  twenty  years  and  upwards,  not  in- 
cluding servants.  (6.)  Malo  and  female  servants. 

The  manner  in  which  the  return  of  occupations 
was  procured  in  1831,  was  as  follows:  A  form 


absence  of  uniformity  in  describing  occupations 
not  inserted,  and  tho  difficulty  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  that  part  of  the  classification  which 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  overseers.  In 
the  enumeration  of  houses,  the  plan  of  1801 
was  so  far  departed  from  that  those  uninhabited 
were  distinguished  from  such  as  were  being 
built. 

The  census  of  1841  was  made  to  embrace  all 
the  points  included  in  the  inquiries  of  1811, 
and  with  the  same  modifications,  but  in  addition 
to  these  points  it  was  songht  to  ascertain  the 
ages  of  all  persons  living  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  distinguishing  in  Great  Britain  males 
from  females,  and  dividing  both  sexes  into 
classes  according  to  their  age.  With  regard  to 
occupations,  another  change  was  made  in  tho 
mode  of  procedure.  Instead  of  circulating  lists 
containing  every  supposed  trade  or  calling,  the 
enumerator  was  directed  to  insert  each  man's 
description  of  himself,  opposite  his  name.  The 
result  was  that  many  occupations  were  returned 
that  were  not  found  in  the  list  of  1831,  while 
in  tho  instance  of  important  manufactures, 
minute  subdivisions  of  labour  were  separately 
entered.  The  enumerators'  returns  from  Lanca- 
shire contained  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-five 
distinct  heads  of  employment  (some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  identical)  in  the  cotton  manufacture, 
while  the  whole  number  of  occupations  of  every 
kind  given  for  the  country  in  1831,  only 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight.  In 
the  final  abstract,  the  whole  of  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  subdivisions  were  reduced 
under  the  head  of  "Cotton  Manufacture, — all 


branches."  The  number  of  distinct  heads  of 
containing  a  list  of  one  hundred  different  trades  j  occupation  carried  on  in  the  metropolis  was 
and  handicrafts,  being  those  most  commonly  j  four  hundred  and  twenty,  according  to  the 
carried  on,  was  furnished  to  tho  overseers  in  census  of  1831;  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
each  parish  or  place  required  to  make  a  separate  '  seven  according  to  that  of  1841.  For  Great 
return,  to  be  filled  up  with  tho  number  of  males  Britain,  the  number  was  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
aged  twenty  and  upwards;  and  tho  overseers  '  eight  in  1831,  and  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
were  authorized  to  add  to  fhc  list  such  addi-  seven  in  1841. 

tional  trades  as  were  not  included.  This  plan  i  The  census  of  1841,  showed  tho  following 
had   its  defects,  tho  chief  of  which  was  tho  j  increase  upon  former  decennial  periods : 


England, 
Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 

Army,  Navy,  &c. 


1801 
8,331,434 
541,540 
1,509,008 

470,598 


1811 

9,551,888 
011,788 

1,805,088 
5,937,850 
640,500 


1821 
11,261,437 

717,438 
2,093,450 
0,801,827 

319,300 


1831 

13,089,338 
805,236 
2,365,807 
7,767,401 
277,017 


1841 
14,995,138 

916,600 
2,620,184 
8,175,124 

812,493 


Total  10,942,580    18,547,720    21,193,458    24,304,799  27,019,539 

No  census  was  taken  in  Ireland  at  the  first  |  millions  in  1801.  The  following  table  exhibits 
of  these  periods,  but  an  estimate  may  be  allowed  i  the  population  of  some  of  tho  principal 


that  will  bring  the  total  population  to  fifteen  I  at  tho  various  periods:  — 
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London  and  suburbs, 


1801 
864,545 
94,876 
79,722 
77,885 
73,670 
63,645 
86,832 
11,887 


1811 

1,009,546 
115,874 
100,240 
100,749 
85,753 
76,433 
37,256 
17,065 


Liverpool, 
Glasgow, 
Hirmingham, 
Bristol, 
Norwich, 
Preston, 

The  returns  of  the  occupations  gave  the  fol- 
lowing general  results: 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  and 

Trade   3,462,392 

Agriculture   2,473,476 

Labourers   761,868 

Army  and  Navy     312,493 

Professional  63,184 

Other   educated   Persons,  as 

Clerks,  Schoolmasters,  &c.  142,836 

Civil  Service   16,959 

Parochial  and  other  (Juicers...  1,165,233 

Independent  Persons   511,440 

Alms-people  &c   199,069 

By  the  Act  of  1833,  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  had  been  renewed  until  1855,  but 
with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  revised  ton  years 
earlier  if  the  government  deemed  it  needful  to 
do  so.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1844,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  a  measure  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  and  of  banking  ■  same,  at  the  will  of  the  holder.'  That  appears 
business  generally.  In  doing  so,  he  stated  his  j  to  me  to  be  the  true  definition  of  paper  cur- 
views  as  to  the  principle  of  a  paper  currency;  rency  as  distinguished  from  paper  credit.  It  is 
propounding  his  famous  question, — "What  is  I  the  substitute  for,  and  the  immediate  repre- 
the  signification  of  that  word  'Pound,'  with  tentative  of  coin;  and  with  coin  it  constitutes 
which  we  are  all  familiar?"  and  replying, —  I  money...  We  want  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
"The  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am  I  paper,  not,  indeed,  fixed  and  definite  in  nominal 
about  to  make  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  amount,  but  just  such  a  quantity  of  paper  as 
according  to  practice,  to  law,  and  to  the  ancient  |  shall  be  equivalent  in  point  of  value  to  the  coin 


1821  1831  1841 

1,225,694     1,474,069  1,873,676 
161,635       237,832  242,583 
131,801       189,244  286,487 
147,043       202,426  274,533 
106,721       142,251  182,922 
87,779       103,886  122,296 
50,288         61,116  72,344 
24,575        33,112  50,131 
effectual  measure  for  promoting  permanent  con- 
fidence in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country, 
is  to  require  that  gold  shall  ,be  in  general  use 
for  small   payments,  and  that  the  promissory 
note  shall  be  of  equal  value  with  the  coin  which 
it  professes  to  represent...  I  think  experience 
shows  that  the  paper  currency,  (hat  is,  the  pro- 
missory  notes   payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  gold  coin 
and  the  foreign  exchange  in  which  other  forms 
of  paper  credit  do  not  stand." 

He  quoted  from  the  "Treatise  on  Coins," 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  to  explain  "tho  just  dis- 
tinction between  paper  credit  and  paper  cur- 
rency, and  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the 
paper  currency,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
distinguishable  in  its  nature  from  paper  credit. 
•Paper  currency,  strictly  speaking,  consists  only 
of  bills  or  notes  payable  or  convertible  into 
cash  on  demand  by  the  person  who  issued  the 


monetary  policy  of  this  country,  that  which  is 
implied  by  the  word  'Pound'  is  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  de- 
termine its  weight  and  fineness;  and  that  the 
engagement  to  pay  a  'Pound'  means  nothing 
and  can  mean  nothing  else  'than  the  promise  to 
pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that 
definite  quantity  of  gold."  Sir  R.  Peel  examined 
at  considerable  length  various  theories  which 
had  been  broached  as  to  the  standard  of  value, 
■and  avowed  himself  in  favour  of  retaining  the 
existing  gold  standard.  "There  is,  no  doubt, 
some  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  a  metallic 
circulation,  bnt  none,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient, 
to  countervail  the  advantage  of  having  gold  coin 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  country, 
accessible  to  all,  and  the  foundation  of  paper 
credit  and  currency.    I  consider  that  the  most 


which  it  represents.  If  the  paper  be  cheaper 
than  the  coin,  it  is  an  evil,  and  not  an  ad- 
vantage. That  system,  therefore,  which  pro- 
vides a  constant  supply  of  paper  equal  in  value 
to  coin,  and  so  varying  in  amount  as  to  insure 
at  all  times  immediate  convertibility  into  coin, 
together  with  perfect  confidence  in  the  solvency 
of  the  issuers  of  paper,  is  the  system  which 
ought  to  be  preferred   If  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  metallic  standard,  and  admit  that 
the  paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
immediate  references  to  the  foreign  exchanges; 
that  there  ought  to  be  early  contractions  of 
paper  on  the  efflux  of  gold;  we  might,  I  think, 
infer  from  reasoning,  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
perience, that  an  unlimited  competition  in 
respect  to  issue  will  not  afford  a  security  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  paper  currency." 
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Having  thus  expounded  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  currency,  Sir  Robert  sketched  an 
outline  of  the  practical  measures  which  he  was 
prepared  to  recommend: — "I  propose,  with 
respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  there 
should  be  an  actual  separation  of  the  two  de- 
partments of  issue  and  banking;  that  there 
should  be  different  officers  to  each,  and  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  account.  I  likewise  propose 
that  to  the  issue  department  should  be  trans- 
ferred tho  whole  amount  of  bullion  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Bank,  and  that  the  issue  of 
bank-notes  should  hereafter  take  place  on  two 
foundations  only;  first,  on  a  definite  amount  of 
public  securities,  and  after  that,  exclusively 
upon  bullion;  so  that  tho  action  of  the  public 
would,  in  this  latter  respect,  govern  the  amount 
of  the  circulation.  There  will  be  no  power  in 
the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  deposits  and  dis- 
count of  bills,  and  tho  issue  department  will 
have  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the  banking 
department  the  amount  of  notes  which  the  issue 
department  by  law  will  be  entitled  to  issue. 
With  respect  to  the  banking  business  of  the 
Bank,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  governed  on 
precisely  the  6ame  principles  as  would  regulate 
any  other  body  dealing  with  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securities  on  which 
I  propose  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
issue  notes  is  £14,000,000;  the  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  circulation  to  be  issued  ex- 
clusively on  the  foundation  of  bullion.  I  pro- 
pose that  there  should  be  a  complete  periodical 
publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, both  of  the  banking  and  issue  department. 
Nothing  will  more  conduce  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank,  and  to  the  prevention  of  needless  alarm 
than  the  complete  and  immediate  exposure  of 
its  transactions.  I  would  thcreforo  enact  by 
law,  that  there  should  be  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment a  weekly  account  of  the  issue  of  notes 
by  the  Bank  of  England;  of  the  amount  of 
bullion;  of  the  amount  of  deposits,  of  securities, 
— in  Bhort,  a  general  summary  of  every  trans- 
action both  in  the  issue  department  and  the 
banking  department;  and  that  the  government 
should  forthwith  publish  unreservedly  and  weekly 
the  account  which  they  receive  from  the  Bank." 

He  then  explained  the  regulations  proposed 
for  private  banks;  his  purpose  being,  not  to 
interfere  with  6trict  banking  business,  but  to 
limit  competition,  and  confine  issues  to  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  notes.  No  new  private  banks 
of  issue  were  to  be  in  future  authorized.  Sir 
Robert  proceeded  to  show  how  his  plan  allowed 
to  the  Bank  of  England  an  issue  of  notes  to 
the  extent  of  the  fixed  amount  of  government 


securities,  for  £14,000,000;  in  addition  to  the 
bullion  in  stock.  "Seeing  no  advantage  in  a 
change,  we  propose  to  continue  upon  the  pre- 
sent terms  the  existing  loan  of  eleven  millions 
made  by  the  Bank  to  the  government,  at  three 
per  cent.  This  is  to  be  assigned  as  part  of 
the  security  on  which  tho  issues  of  tbe  Bank 
arc  to  take  place.  There  will  then  remain  three 
millions  of  Exchequer  Bills  or  other  securities, 
over  which  the  Bank  are  to  have  entire  con- 
trol  If  there  be,  under  certain  defined  cir- 
cumstances, an  increase  of  the  issues  of  securi- 
ties, it  can  only  take  place  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  government;  and  the  profit 
derivable  from  such  issue  will  belong  to  the 
public...  Considering  the  part  which  I  took  in 
the  year  1819,  in  terminating  tbe  system  of 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  in  re-establish- 
ing the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  if  I 
shall  now  succeed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since  those  measures  were  adopted, 
in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  House  to  pro- 
posals which  are,  in  fact,  the  complement  of 
them,  and  which  arc  calculated  to  guarantee 
their  permanence  and  to  facilitate  their  practical 
operation.  But  my  gratification  will  be  of  a 
higher  and  purer  nature  if  I  may  look  forward 
to  the  mitigation  or  termination  of  evils  such 
as  those  which  have  at  various  times  afflicted 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  fluctua- 
tion in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  medium 
of  exchange.  When  I  call  to  mind  the  danger 
to  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  exposed, 
the  various  effects  of  a  sudden  change  from 
an  overabundant  to  a  contracted  circulation,  the 
reckless  speculation  of  some  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  the  losses  entailed  on  their  shareholders, 
tho  insolvency  of  so  many  private  banks,  the 
miserable  amount  of  the  dividends  which  have 
in  many  cases  been  paid,  the  ruin  inflicted  on 
innocent  creditors,  the  shock  to  public  and 
private  credit,— then,  indeed,  I  rejoice,  on 
public  grounds,  in  the  hope  that  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament  will  at  length  devise  measures 
which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the  medium 
of  exchange,  shall  put  a  check  upon  improvi- 
dent speculations,  and  shall  ensure,  so  far  as 
legislation  can  ensure,  the  just  reward  of  in- 
dustry and  the  legitimate  profit  of  commercial 
enterprise,  conducted  with  integrity  and  con- 
trolled by  provident  calculation." 
■  The  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  Bill 
founded  upon  them  was  ratified  on  the  19ih  of 
July  with  general  concurrence.  It  established  a 
most  important  commercial  change,  by  separating 
the  business  of  the  Bank  of  England  into  two 
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distinct  departments,  having  entirely  separate 
accounts;  the  one  for  the  issue  of  notes, 
and  the  other  for  ordinary  banking  transac- 
tions.   Not  the  least  praise  bestowed  upon  the 


A  weekly  publication  of  the  amount  of  such 
notes  in  circnlation  was  also  required  on  the 
part  of  each  bank. 

Some  economists  doubted  at  the  timo  whether 


author  of  the  plan  was,  that  in  a  season  of  great  the  unquestionable  advantages  obtained  by  this 


political  temptation  he  had  avoided  more  showy 
and  immediate  remedies,  and  adopted  one  which, 
though  certain  to  work  well,  required  the  slow 
and  silent  operation  of  years  to  realize  its  pro- 
mised benefits. 

The  profit  derived  by  the  Bank  of  England 
upon  its  issue  department  is  the  interest  of 
three  per  cent  on  the  £14,000,000  of  govern- 
ment debt  and  securities;  less  £120,000  paid 
for  its  extensive  privileges,  and  £60,000  in  lieu 
of  stamp-duties.    Tho  net  yearly  profit  is  about 


Bill  might  not  be  too  dearly  purchased;  and 
since  the  stringent  test  to  which  it  was  subjected 
in  1847,  writers  of  high  authority,  as  Mill,  Tooke, 
James  Wilson,  and  Lord  Overstone,  have  expressed 
unfavourable  opinions.  Mr.  Mill  points  out  that 
extension  of  credit  by  bankers  is  a  great  benefit 
in  seasons  of  collapse,  and  tho  aid  formerly 
yielded  by  tho  Bank,  at  whatever  cost,  was 
salvation  in  a  crisis  like  that  of  1825 — 2C;  that 
the  notes  thus  issued  in  aid  do  not  circulate, 
but  go  where  they  arc  wanted,  or  lie  by,  or 


£80,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum  there  is  a  come  back  again  immediately  as  deposits;  that 
profit  of  from  £20,000  to  £40,000  npon  bullion  the  new  law  does  not  allow  expansion  till  gold 
and  foreigu  coin,  which  the  Bank  is  bound  to  comes  for  it,  when  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is 
purchase  at  £3.  Mb.  M.  per  ounce.  For  the  over;  and  that,  as  banks  must  bo  tho  source 
management  of  the  National  Debt  the  Bank  of  aids  in  crises,  such  an  Act  as  that  of  1844, 
receives  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly;  .  must,  in  6uch  times,  be  either  repealed  or  sus- 
and  the  remaining  profits  of  the  establishment  ponded.  The  experience  of  1847,  suggests  to 
are  derived  from  its  employment,  like  other  Mr.  Mill  a  yet  worse  objection.  There  are  many 
banks,  of  its  deposits  by  customers,  upon  which  causes  of  high  prices  besides  that  of  undue  ex- 
no  interest  is  given,  and  of  its  own  capital,  !  pansion  of  credit.  Prices  may  rise  by  war 
which  was  originally  £1,200,000,  but  is  now  expenditure;  by  foreign  investments;  by  tho 
£14,553,000.  I  failure  in  supplies  of  raw  material  from  abroad; 

The  design  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  to  prevent  or  by  extraordinary  importations  of  food  owing 
the  issue  of  notes  beyond  a  certain  amount,   to  bad  harvests  at  home.    In  these  cases,  tho 


unless  against  an  equal  amount  of  gold  held  by 
the  issuing  bank,  so  that  the  mixed  currency 


gold  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
but  from  boards  and  bank  reserves;   but  tho 


of  notes  and  coin  might  expand  or  contract  arrangement  of  the  Act  for  securing  converti- 
with  circumstances.  Experience  has  shewn,  (  bility  is  aimed  at  a  state  of  high  prices  from 
however,  that  when  a  foreigu  drain  of  gold  undue  expansion  of  credit,  and  from  no  other 
occurt ,  the  gold  exported  is  taken  chiefly  from  cause.  The  result  is  that  the  paper  currency 
the  reserves  in  the  Bank  of  England,  being  is  contracted  on  occasion  of  every  drain,  from 
withdrawals  of  deposits  or  loans  by  the  Bank;  any  cause  whatever,  and  not  merely  when  the 
and  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  i  gold  is  withdrawn  from  circulation;  and  thus  a 
the  public  has  not  been  affected  by  the  legis-   crisis  is  occasioned  by  every  derangement  of  the 


lation  of  1844.  In  practice,  whenever  there 
are  signs  of  a  foreign  drain,  and  the  reserve 
of  the  Bank  is  diminishing,  the  Bank  counter- 
acts the  tendency  by  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count and  by  restricting  its  loans.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  public  is  thereby  limited 
and  prices  ore  kept  down;  and,  at  the  6amc 
time,  gold  is  attracted  to  this  country  for  in- 


exchange,  or,  at  least,  whenever  there  is  pres- 
sure in  the  money  market.  Before  the  crisis  of 
1847,  there  bad  been  no  speculation  which  could 
account  for  such  a  terrible  collapse.  The  rail- 
way mania  raised  tho  rate  of  interest,  but  it 
could  not  affect  the  exchange.  The  drain  of 
gold  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  at  home,  and  by  the  partial  failure 


vestment.  The  circulation  is  not  in  reality  inter-  of  tho  cotton  crop  abroad.    The  Act  of  1844, 


fered  with. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  included  also  the 
affairs  of  joint-stock  banks  and  of  private  banks, 
which  were  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  as  they  had  done  up  to  the  sixth 
of  May  preceding,  but  only  on  the  average  issue 
of  the  twelve  weeks  prior  to  tho  announcement 
of  the  measure;  representing  about  £8,000,000. 


could  not  operate  beneficially  here:  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  wrought  injuriously,  by  compelling 
all  who  wanted  gold  for  exportation  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  deposits  at  the  very  time  that 
interest  was  highest  and  the  loanable  capital  of 
the  country  most  deficient.  If  the  Bank  might 
then,  before  there  was  any  collapse  of  credit, 
have  lent  its  notes,  there  would  have  been  no 
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crisis;  only  a  season  of  pressure.  As  it  was, 
it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  Act  of  1844; 
and  Mr.  Mill's  conclusion  of  the  measure  is  that 
in  his  opinion  "the  disadvantages  greatly  pre- 
ponderate." 

Another  Act  was  passed  during  this  year  for 
the  regulation  of  joint-stock  companies.  It  was 
at  length  found  necessary  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  those  fraudulent  and  fictitious  schemes  which 
annually  sprang  up  for  the  ruin  of  impatient 
money-holders,  and  in  this  Bill  the  regulations 
for  testing  the  character  and  establishing  the 
responsibility  of  such  companies  were  sufficiently 
stringent.  A  strict  system  of  registration  was 
established  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of 
the  projectors,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of 
their  undertaking  were  required  to  be  enrolled 
at  an  office  established  for  the  purpose.  Reports 
also  were  to  be  annually  returned  to  Parliament 
of  such  companies  as  should  have  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  during  the  year. 

The  Funded  Debt  on  January  5,  1846, 
amounted  to  £768,789,240;  and  the  annual 
charge  thereon  to  £27,702,880;  with  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  £18,380,200  for  Unfunded 
Debt. 

The  value  of  the  Import*  into,  and  of  the 
Exports  of  native  produce  and  manufactures 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  respective 
years  ending  5th  of  January  were  as  follows:— 

Year      ■  Imports  Exports 

Official  Valve    Real  Value 

1840  £62,004,000   £97,402,726  £53,238,580 

1841  67,482,964  102,705,372  51,406,430 

1842  64,377,962  102,180,577  51,634,623 

1843  65,204,729  100,260,101  47,381,023 

1844  70,093,353  117,877,278  52,278,449 

1845  75,441,555  131,564,503  58,584,292 

1846  85,281,958  134,599,116  60,111,081 

The  great  increase  in  the  "official,"  and  the 
comparatively  stationary  amount  of  the  "real," 
value  of  the  exports,  bas  occasioned  much  futile 
and  erroneous  discussion.  The  rates  by  which 
the  official  values  are  estimated  were  fixed  in 
169G,  bo  that  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  any 
test  of  actual  value,  and  arc  of  use  only  as 
showing  the  fluctuations  in  the  quantities  ex- 
ported. To  supply  this  deficiency,  a  plan  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  keeping  an  account  of 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  from  the  declara- 
tions of  the  exporters.  It  has  often  been  con* 
tended  that  while  the  great  increase  in  the 
official  value  since  1815,  6hows  that  the  quantity 
of  the  articles  exported  has  been  proportionally 
augmented,  their  nearly  stationary  real  value 
6hows  that  this  larger  quantity  is  sold  for  about 


the  same  price;  but  the  circumstance  of  a 
manufacturer  or  a  merchant  selling  variable 
quantities  at  the  same  price,  affords  no  criterion 
of  the  advantageousness  of  the  sale;  for  if  a 
particular  article  can  be  produced  for  half  the 
cost  of  its  former  production,  it  is  obvious  that 
double  the  quantity  may  be  afforded  at  tbe 
same  price  without  injury  to  tbe  producers. 
This  has  been  most  strikingly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  cotton  aud  hardware.  The  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  former  and  the  extraordinary 
developments  of  machinery  enable  tbe  manu- 
facturers to  export  and  sell  with  a  profit,  at 
the  same  price,  more  than  double  the  cotton 
stuffs  and  twist  exported  in  1815:  a  decisive 
proof  of  manufacturing  improvement  and  com- 
mercial prosperity. 

2,943,926  quarters  of  wheat  were  imported  for 
home  consumption.  The  average  price  during 
1846,  was  53«.  3tf.  The  average  price  of  beef 
per  stone  was  Ss.  Gd.t  and  of  mutton  4«.  2d. 
5,231,448  cwt6.  of  sugar  were  imported,  yielding 
a  net  revenue  of  £8,883,106.  Of  tea,  the  im- 
ports amounted  to  46,728,208  lbs.,  with  a  duty 
of  £5,111,009.  Of  coffee,  86,781,891  lbs., 
with  £757,412.  Of  foreign  and  colonial  wine, 
6,973,608  imperial  gallons,  producing  in  duty 
£1,959,620.  Of  spirits,  home  and  foreign, 
27,781,554  gallons,  with  £8,350,792.  42,097,085 
bushels  of  malt  realized  £5,691,263  duty.  Of 
tobacco,  27,001,908  B>s  were  retained  for  home 
consumption,  on  which  the  duty  paid  amounted 
to  £4,836,163. 

The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  ports 
of  the  empire,  registered  on  December  81,  1845, 
was  31,817;  having  a  tonnage  of  8,714,061; 
and  manned  by  224,900  sailors.  The  numbers 
for  the  year  ending  1835,  were  respectively 
25,511;  2,783,761;  and  171,020. 

The  public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1846,  showed 
the  following  gross  receipts  under  the  respective 
heads  of  revenue; — 

Customs   £22,007,577 

Excise   15,463,823 

Stamps,   including  Hackney 
Coach  and  Hawkers'  and 

Pedlars'  Licences   8,097,032 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes   4,446,206 

Income  and  Property  Tax....  5,306  458 

Post  Office   1,927,907 

Tax  on  Pensions  and  Salaries  4,729 

Crown  Lands   447,408 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hered- 
itary Revenue   56,104 

Carried  forward  57,757,244 
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Drought  forward  57,757,244* 

Surplus  Fees  of  Public  Offices  41,839 

From  tie  East  India  Company  C0,000 
From   tbe   Trnstecs   of  the 

King  of  the  Belgians-   36,000 

Imprest   Monies,   repaid  by 

Public  Accountants   102,912 

Deceived  from  China,  under 

the  Treaty   1,142,924 

59,140,319 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  as  follows:  — 
Interest  and  Management  of 

the  National  Debt   £23,847,243 

Terminable  Annuities   3,280,022 

Interest  on  Exchequer  B.Ms  426,607 

Civil  List   392,165 

Annuities  and  Pensions   544,409 

Salaries  and  Allowances   249,645 

Diplomatic   Salaries  and 

Pensions   175,192 

Courts  of  Justice   769,434 

Miscellaneous   Charges  and 

Consolidated  Fund   286,379 

Army   6,744,589 

Nary   6,809,873 

Ordnance  .".   2,109,707 

Miscellaneous  Annual  Charges  2,726,147 
Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of 

England     181,801 

Charges  of  Collection  of  In- 
come  4,630,350 

53,873,063 

Tbe  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  1,108,025 
depositors  in  Savings'  Banks,  on  November  20, 
1846,  was  £31,743,250  During  that  year, 
the  total  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in 
asylums,  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  licensed 
houses  was  26,516.  Of  47,668  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  the  United  Kingdom  on 
various  charges,  29,799  were  convicted;  3,640 
of  whom  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
.amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  during 
the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1846,  was  £4,954,204; 
being  a  quarter  of  a  million  less  than  in  1843. 

Our  ancestors,  trusting  to  the  severity  of 
punishments  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  took  little  pains  in  the  prevention  of 
crime.  The  metropolis  was  left  to  the  care  of 
drunken  and  decrepit  watchmen,  and  scoundrel 
thief-takers,  who  were  often  tbe  companions 
and  confederates  of  thieves.  Such  abuses  had 
long  been  notorious,  and  were  a  constant  theme 
of  obloquy  and  ridicule.  They  had  been 
frequently    exposed    by    parliamentary  com- 


mittees, but  it  was  not  until  1829,  that  Mr. 
Peel  had  tho  courago  to  propose  his  new  metro- 
politan police.  This  effective  and  admirable 
force  bos  sinco  done  more  for  the  order  and 
safety  of  tho  metropolis  than  a  hundred  execu- 
tions every  year  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A  similar 
force  was  afterwards  organised  in  the  city  of 
London;  and  every  considerable  town  through- 
out tho  realm  was  prompt  to  follow  a  successful 
example.  The  rural  districts,  however,  and  the 
smaller  boroughs,  were  still  without  protection. 

Already  in  1M36,  a  constabulary  of  rare  effi- 
ciency had  been  organised  in  Ireland;  but  it 
was  not  until  1839,  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  rural  police 
in  English  counties  and  boroughs.  This  was 
rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  efficient 
watching  of  large  towns;  and  at  length,  in  1850, 
the  support  iof  an  adequate  constabulary  force 
was  required  of  every  county  and  borough. 

In  February,  1843,  Lord  Ashley  moved  an 
address  to  the  crown,  praying  that  immediate 
and  serious  consideration  might  be  given  to  the 
question  of  what  could  be  done  for  the  religious 
and  moral  education  of  the  working  classes. 
In  the  previous  year,  he  had  carried  an  Act 


Slit  JUIti  ORAM  AM. 

for  the  regulation  of  workers  in  mines  and  col- 
lieries, similar  in  scope  and  plan  to  the  Factories' 
Act.  Sir  James  Oraham  had  also  introduced 
on  behalf  of  the  government  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation for  children  employed  in  factories,  which 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Dissenters  and  had  to  bo 
abandoned.  Time  has  softened  and  mellowed 
some  of  the  controversial  asperities  of  that  time, 
and  justice  is  now  done  to  the  good  intentions 
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of  men  like  Lord  Ashley,  although  the  manu- 
facturing interest  resented  legislature  interference 
between  themselves  and  their  workpeople,  as 
trenching  upon  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
although  some  of  them  charged  Lord  Ashley 
with  neglecting  the  ignorant  and  impoverished 


i.onr>  AsnLKT. 

labourers  on  his  father's  estates  in  Dorset  while 
constituting  himself  the  champion  of  operatives 
in  the  North. 

On  February  5,  1844,  Sir  James  Graham 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  labour  in  factories;  omit- 
ting the  educational  clauses  in  the  measure  of 
the  preceding  year.  Sir  James  Graham  briefly 
explained  the  proposed  enactments.  With  respect 
to  the  age,  he  proposed  that  the  term  "child" 
should  be  defined  to  mean  children  between 
nine  and  thirteen;  that  such  children  should 
not  be  employed  for  a  longer  time  than  six 
hours  and  a  half  each  day;  and  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  In  the  existing 
law,  "young  persons "  were  defined  to  be  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen: 
ho  did  not  propose  any  other  alteration  in  that 
part  of  the  Act,  only  that  such  "young  persons" 
should  not  be  employed  in  any  silk,  cotton, 
wool,  or  flax  manufactory,  for  any  portion  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  from  half 
past  fire  o'clock  to  eeTen  o'clock  in  the  Summer, 
and  from  half  past  six  o'clock  to  eight  o'clock 
in  the  Winter;  thus  making  thirteen  hours  and 
a  half  each  day,  of  which  one  hour  and  a  half 
should  be  allowed  for  meals  and  rest.  In 
respect  to  females,  they  should  not  under  any 


circumstances  be  required  to  work  more  than 
twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 

The  Bill  went  into  Committee  on  March  15, 
when  a  discussion  of  great  interest  arose.  On 
one  of  the  clauses  being  proposed  which  fixed 
the  limitations  of  the  hours  of  labour,  Lord 
Ashley  addressed  the  Committee.  "He  dis- 
claimed any  hostility  to  the  mill-owners;  he 
had  not  found  that  avarice  and  cruelty  were 
confined  to  any  one  set  of  men;  all  classes 
were  more  or  less  guilty  of  it;  witness  the 
hardships  of  the  dressmakers,  who  are'oppressed 
by  no  manufacturer  or  landlord,  but  who  suffer 
in  order  to  meet  the  suddenly  varying  caprices 
of  fashion;  nay,  the  demands  of  the  gentler  sex. 
He  would  assert  the  right  of  the  State  to  inter- 
pose for  the  protection  of  the  labourer.  He 
mentioned  the  general  regulations  on  this  subject 
which  were  established  in  several  foreign  coun- 
tries; and  showed  the  great  increase  which  bad 
taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  England  upon  the  principal  branches 
of  manufacture.  In  1818,  the  cotton  factories 
employed  fifty-seven  thousand  persons;  in  1839, 
their  numbers  were  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand.  He  explained  the  nature  and  severity 
of  the  labour  required  by  machinery;  calculating 
the  length  of  ground  which  in  some  sorts  of 
work  each  spinner  goes  over  per  day  of  twelve 
hours,  in  following  the  machines  called  muleB, 
amounting  often  to  more  than  twenty-Eve,  some- 
times even  more  than  thirty-five,  miles.  He 
pointed  out  the  ill  effects  of  this  excessive 
labour  upon  the  health  and  eyesight  of  the 
operatives,  and  fortified  his  deductions  by  the 
opinions  of  several  eminent  physicians.  The 
mischief  showed  itself  in  the  early  superannua- 
tion of  the  people,  of  whom  not  more  than 
about  six  per  cent,  remained  fit  for  full  work 
after  forty-five  years  of  age.  Their  habits  were 
such,  that  a  provision  for  later  life  was  hardly 
ever  made  by  them.  The  exhaustion  from  early 
labour  was  so  great,  that  they  could  work  at 
no  other  occupation  when  cast  off*  from  the 
factories;  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were 
thus  reduced,  in  the  middle  of  life,  to  subsist 
wholly  upon  the  earnings  of  their  children.  He 
showed  from  the  statistics  of  other  countries, 
as  well  ns  of  our  own,  the  disadvantageous 
effect  of  manufacturing  labonr,  as  compared  with 
agricultural,  upon  the  health  of  the  labourers. 
He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  extensive  pre- 
valence, in  many  factories,  of  the  practice  of 
employing  women  for  continuous  lengths  of 
time  so  great,  as  to  preclude,  especially  in  the 
case  of  mothers,  the  possibility  of  their  attending 
to  their  natural  duties,  and  thus  their  children 
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were  drugged  with  laudanum  until  it  became 
almost  a  necessary  of  existence.  He  adverted 
still  more  earnestly  to  the  fearful  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  morals  through  the  promiscuous 
way  in  which  males  and  females  were  inter- 
mingled in  their  working  hours;  and  through 
the  insubordination  produced  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  women  and  children,  that  their 
earnings  are  the  chief  dependence  of  their 
husbands  and  father*  These  evils  had  at  length 
produced  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  mill-owners  themselves,  who  were  now  found 
in  great  numbers  desirous  to  co-operate  towards 
such  a  limitation  of  labour,  with  regard  to  time 
and  sex,  as  should  apply  a  remedy  to  the  mis- 
chief, and  restore  the  women  to  their  conjugal 
and  maternal  duties.  He  asked  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die;  a 
time  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  a  time  for  its 
comforts;  and  he  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  night,  instead  of  being  computed  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  should  be  computed 
from  six  o'clock." 

Sir  James  Graham  opposed  the  motion;  ques- 
tioning some  of  Lord  Ashley's  statements,  al- 
thongh  sympathizing  with  his  object;  "but  he 
believed  that  the  manufacturing  labourers  them- 
selves would  not  be  gainers  by  the  concession 
of  this  particular  proposal;  and  the  masters 
had  acquiesced  in  the  other  limitations  which 
the  present  Bill  contained,  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  government  would  support 
that  main  clause  which  allows  young  persons 
and  women  to  be  employed  for  twelve  hours. 
It  was  row  proposed  to  abridge  by  one-sixth 
the  wholo  period  allowed  for  the  replacement 
of  capital  and  the  production  of  profit.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  that  abridg- 
ment? Why,  that  a  proportionate  abridgment 
would  immediately  be  made  in  the  wages  of 
the  workpeople;  and  the  workpeople  themselves 
were  all  aware  of  that  inevitable  consequence." 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Bright  vindicated 
the  manufacturers.  Mr.  Bright  went  into  details 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  what  Lord 
Ashley  had  said  of  the  uultcalthincss  and  other 
miseries  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
labour  of  the  London  milliners  and  dress-makers, 
during  the  season,  was  much  worse  than  the 
severest  toil  in  any  of  the  factories.  In  the 
factory  districts,  though  the  population  had 
generally  multiplied,  there  had  been  a  greater 
proportionate  increase  of  schools  and  places  of 
worship.  He  quoted  a  variety  of  statistics,  to 
show  the  high  wages  and  general  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  the  manufacturing  population, 
and  contrasted  the  rarity  of  parochial  relief 


among  them  with  its  frequency  in  the  county 
which  Lord  Ashley  represented.  Lord  Ashley 
looked  through  a  telescope  at  the  manufacturing 
districts,  which  brought  the  evils  magnified  and 
approximated  to  his  sight;  but  when  he  had 
to  view  the  suffering  state  of  his  own  neigh- 
bours in  Dorsetshire,  he  reversed  the  glass,  and 
made  the  object  smaller  and  more  distant  than 
the  reality.  He  admitted  that  the  hours  of 
work  were  longer  than  they  ought  to  be;  bat 
the  evils  of  the  people  arose,  not  from  overwork, 
but  mainly  from  excessive  taxation  and  unjust 
monopoly. 

After  a  prolonged  debate,  Lord  Ashley's 
amendment  was  carried  by  nine  votes,  where- 
upon Sir  James  Graham  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
government  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued. 
Although  still  holding  insuperable  objections  to 
what  was  virtually  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  he  did 
not  consider  it  right  to  abandon  the  measure. 
Ho  therefore  left  Lord  Ashley  to  move  the 
substitution  of  "ten"  for  "twelve"  in  a  later 
stage,  when  the  whole  question  could  be  con- 
sidered in  a  substantive  form.  Accordingly, 
another  debate  took  place  on  March  22,  when 
Lord  Ashley  introduced  his  proposal  in  set 
form,  which  was  again  resisted  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  on  a  division,  both  the  ten  and  the 
twelve  hours  were  rejected.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  government  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  another 
one  was  substituted,  which  came  on  for  the 
second  reading  on  April  22,  and  for  the  third 
reading  on  May  10.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
the  debate  was  continned  for  three  nights, 
owing  to  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord 
Ashley  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  for  all  yonng 
persons  to  eleven  hours  per  day  until  October  1, 
1847,  and  after  that  period  to  impose  a  farther 
limit  to  ten  in  each  day.  This  was  lost  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  to  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  the  Bill  finally  passed  through 
both  Houses.  It  altered  the  age  at  which  chil- 
dren might  be  admitted  to  work  in  factories, 
from  nine  to  eight  years  of  age;  diminished 
the  working  time  of  children  and  persons  be- 
tween eight  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  from  nine 
to  six  and  a  half  hours;  extended  the  time  for 
daily  school  attendance  from  two  hours  to  two 
and  a  half  hours  in  Winter  and  three  hours  in 
Summer.  "Young  persons"  between  thirteen 
and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  adult  females 
were  limited  to  twelve  hours'  labour.  The  Bill 
deprived  inspectors  of  the  power  of  acting  as 
magistrates,  or  making  rules  and  regulations. 
In  addition  to  the  surgeon's  certificate  of  ap- 
parent age,  the  employer  might  be  compelled 
to  produce  the  baptismal  certificate.  Fines  were 
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lowered  in  amount,  bnt  were  (o  be  imposed  in 
the  case  of  each  child  improperly  worked,  in- 
stead of  each  offence,  which  might  include 
several  children.  Machinery  was  to  be  properly 
guarded,  under  penalties  for  neglect. 

Among  the  minor,  but  not  least  valuable, 
fruits  of  the  Session  of  1845,  arc  to  be  ranked 
two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  Ashley,  but  sub- 
sequently taken  up  and  carried  through  by  the 
government.  One  of  these  regulated  juvenile 
labour,  in  calico-printworks;  the  other,  provided 
for  the  better  care  of  lunatics.  In  introducing 
the  latter  measure,  Lord  Ashley  startled  the 
House  by  some  distressing  statements  of  the 
abuses  to  which  the  law  had  been  perverted  in 
the  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics.  The  Bill  was 
nt  one  time  threatened  with  a  determined  oppo- 
sition by  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe;  but  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was  strongly  in  its  favour, 
and  an  amendment  hostile  to  it  was  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority. 

But  the  co-operation  of  the  people  them- 
selves was  most  needed;  an  act  of  self-reforma- 
tion was  demanded,  by  which  they  should 
voluntarily  combine  for  improvement  and  ele- 
vation. For  centuries  the  vice  of  druukenness 
had  been  the  chief  of  our  national  offences,  the 
fruitful  parent  of  other  social  evils;  and  until 
this  was  abjured,  it  was  felt  that  every  moral 
appliance  would  be  only  a  superficial  or  tem- 
porary remedy.  The  stigma  which  was  branded 
upon  the  national  character  had  been  too  justly 
merited.  It  was  the  master-vice  of  the  northern 
races  from  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  derived;  but  while  the  conti- 
nental nations  had  outgrown  this  evil  tendency, 
it  bad  continued  to  flourish  in  Britain,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out  in  former  chapters.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
that  to  be  "as  drunk  as  a  lord"  was  ■  com- 
parison that  could  no  longer  hold  good.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  vice  had  become  unfashionable 
in  the  high  ranks,  and  discreditable  among  the 
mercantile  aristocracy.  The  demon,  thus  driven 
from  high  places,  took  shelter  in  the  lower, 
where  his  hold  became  more  general  and  more 
inveterate  than  ever.  When  the  bulk  of  desti- 
tution and  crime  had  increased  through  this 
evil  alone  to  an  amount  beyond  what  society 
could  endure,  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the 
Temperance  movement.  This  was  followed  by 
hho  preaching  jj{  Father  Mathew,  and  hosts 
of  coadjutors  whom  his  example  inspired.  A 
regular  crusade  was  thus  commenced  against 
the  popular  iniquity;  the  resources  of  the  plat- 
form and  the  press  were  plied  as  strenuously 
for  the  moral,  as  they  had  been  for  political 


reform ;  and  temperance  societies  were  established 
throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
whose  members  wore  soon  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

This  movement  was  aided  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  continued  to  labour  for  the  promotion 
of  a  cheap  and  good  literature;  and  such  serial 
works  as  the  Penny  Magazine,  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, Chambers's  Journal  (works  which  had 
for  their  contributors  men  of  the  highest  mark 
in  literary  talent  and  reputation),  were  circulate  1 
among  the  middle  and  working  classes  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  conveying  lessons  in  every 
department  of  science,  literature,  and  general 
knowledge,  under  their  most  intelligible  and 
attractive  forms.  Even  tho  fine  arts  were  not 
neglected  in  these  penny  publications,  and  the 
sums  expended  upon  the  pictorial  illustrations 
of  the  first  and  second  of  these  works  were  to 
an  amount  greatly  beyond  any  that  had  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  the  costly  publications  which 
had  been  only  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthiest. 
It  was  soon  found  that  a  new  impulse  bad  been 
created;  that  the  demand  for  such  productions 
would  not  only  defray  tho  large  expenditure, 
but  secure  a  good  mercantile  profit;  and  a  rush 
of  serial  publications  followed,  in  which  such  an 
amount  of  useful  talented  writing  and  highly- 
finished  artistic  engraving  was  contained,  as 
fifty-fold  the  amount  of  their  price  could  not 
have  previously  purchased.  The  impulse  of 
cheap  publishing  was  extended  to  other  works, 
that  hitherto,  from  their  cost,  had  been  sealed 
books  to  the  multitude;  and  the  writings  of  the 
best  essayists,  theologians,  historians,  poets,  and 
novelists,  were  reproduced  at  a  rate  that  made 
them  accessible  to  all;  so  that  the  humble 
artisan  could  now  afford  to  purchase  such  a 
library  as  none  but  the  rich  and  the  learned 
could  have  procured  a  few  years  earlier.  This 
expenditure  in  cheap  books,  also,  instead  of 
impoverishing  seems  to  have  enriched  the  pur- 
chasers, by  introducing  among  them  a  more 
active  industry  and  more  provident  economical 
habits.  This  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
£33,000,000  sterling  lay  deposited  in  the  sav- 
ings' banks,  and  that  penny  savings'  banks 
were  established  as  feeders  to  the  former,  and 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  could  only 
deposit  copper  instead  of  silver. 
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The  Spanish  Marriages.  Dispute  with  the  United 
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a.d.  1848—1846. 
Spain  had  long  beforo  sunk  from  its  old 
position  of  supremacy,  but  the  state  of  affairs 
within  the  kingdom  ever  since  the  accession  of 
Isabella  bad  fomented  a  rivalry  between  England 
and  France.  The  queen-mother,  Christina,  was 
a  connexion  of  tho  House  of  Orleans,  and  when 
her  misconduct  and  malign  influence  led  to  her 
being  deprived  of  the  regency,  in  1843,  she  fled 
to  France,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  Louis 
Philippe,  and  whence  6he  did  her  utmost  to 
foment  discord  in  Spain.  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  that  unhappy  country  has  been  one  of 
continual  intrigue,  conspiracy,  outbreaks,  and 
civil  war,  with  the  inevitable  attendants  of 
poverty  and  crime.  Christina  returned  to  Spain 
after  four  years'  absence,  and  one  fruit  of  this 
was  seen  two  years  later  in  the  marriage  of  tho 
girl-queen  to  her  cousin,  and  of  her  sister,  then 
aged  fourteen,  to  the  youngest  son  of  tho  king 
of  France.  The  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe 
throughout  these  transactions  was  strongly  re- 
probated as  having  an  ultimate  design  to 
aggrandize  his  own  family  by  a  possible  union 
of  the  two  crowns;  but  in  less  than  two  years 
he  was  a  fugitive  and  bis  family  were  exiles.  The 
furious  discussion  which  was  waged  at  the  time 
respecting  tho  Spanish  Marriages  now  appears 
childish  enough;  bnt  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  Louis  Philippe  "sowed  the  wind"  and  had 
"to  reap  the  whirlwind." 

A  question  of  vital  interest  arose  in  both 
Houses  shortly  before  the  Easter  recess  in  1845, 
as  to  a  long-pending  controversy  with  the  United 
States  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory.  The 
inaugural  address  of  the  new  President,  Mr. 
Polk,  which  reached  England  at  this  time, 
created  strong  apprehensions  in  the  public  mind 
of  an  intended  encroachment  upon  our  rights 
in  that  direction.  The  passage  was  as  follows: 
"Nor  will  it  become  in  a  less  degreo  my  duty 
to  assert  and  maintain,  by  all  constitutional 


means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that 
portion  of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  the  country  of 
Oregon  is  'clear  and  unquestionable;'  and 
already  are  our  people  preparing  to  perfect  that 
title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. But  eighty  years  ago,  our  population 
was  confined  on  the  West  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Within  that  period,  within  the 
lifetime,  I  might  say,  of  some  of  my  hearers, 
our  people,  increasing  to  many  millions,  have 
filled  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  ad- 
venturously ascended  the  Missouri  to  its  head 
springs,  and  are  already  engaged  in  establishing 
the  blessings  of  self-government  in  valleys  of 
which  the  rivers  flow  to  the  Pacific.  The  world 
beholds  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  industry 
of  our  emigrants.  To  us  belongs  the  duty  of 
I  protecting  them  adequately,  wherever  they  may 
be  upon  our  soil.  The  jurisdiction  of  our  laws 
and  tho  benefits  of  our  Republican  institutions 
should  be  extended  over  them  in  the  distant 
regions  which  they  have  selected  for  their  homef. 
The  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  will  easily 
bring  the  States,  of  which  the  formation  in  that 
part  of  our  territory  cannot  be  long  delayed, 
within  the  sphere  of  our  federative  Union.  In 
the  mean  time,  every  obligation  imposed  by 
treaty  or  conventional  stipulations  should  be 
sacredly  respected." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  introduced  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  elicit  some  information  as  to  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  upon  this 
question,  and  especially  as  to  the  course  in- 
tended to  be  pursued  in  case  Congress,  acting 
upon  the  express  opinion  of  the  President, 
should  proceed  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
His  lordship,  after  briefly  noticing  tho  conduct 
of  America  towards  Texas,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary terms  in  which  Mr.  Polk  had  declared 
the  unequivocal  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  wholo  territory,  temperately  reviewed  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  British  claims  were 
founded,  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  anxious 
hope,  that  while  whatever  could  be  jnstly 
claimed  should  be  readily  conceded,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  shrink  from  vindicating,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  nation's  honour,  and  upholding  her 
interests. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply,  said  that  he  would 
willingly  lay  before  the  House  tbo  details  of  the 
negotiation  upon  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, and  appeal  to  them  for  his  entire  justi- 
fication in  tho  face  of  Europe;  bnt  although 
this  might  hereafter  be  necessary,  it  wonld  now 
certainly  be  impolitic.    He  declined  to  enter 
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into  mi  examination  of  the  British  title  to  the 
territory  in  dispute,  but  proceeded  to  explain 
the  course  the  negotiation  had  taken  since  the 
signing  of  the  Treat j  of  Washington,  and 
quoted  the  expressions  of  President  Tyler  as 
indicative  of  a  friendly  feeling,  and  of  a  desire 
that  the  question  might  be  brought  to  an 
amicable  solution.  In  a  fortnight  after,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Polk  had  delivered  his  inaugural,  in 
which  be  claimed  for  the  United  States  an  un- 
disputed title  to  the  whole  country.  It  was, 
indeed,  to  be  observed,  that  this  speech  did 
not  possess  the  force  of  an  official  document, 
as  no  ministry  had  been  formed,  Congress  was 
not  in  session,  and  it  formed  no  part  of  legis- 
lative proceedings;  but  it  was  still  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  attention.  Our  position  was 
precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  under  the  Treaty  of  1827,  the 
provisions  of  which  had  been  prolonged  for  an 
indefinite  period,  subject  to  the  right  of  either 
party  to  terminate  it  by  giving  a  year's  notice. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  body  would  not  assemble  until 
December;  so  that  sufficient  time  was  still  left 
to  bring  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  negotiation  had  commenced, 
and  would  continue  upon  the  principle  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  by  the  mutual  concession 
of  extreme  claims;  and  although  he  was  daily 
accustomed  to  see  himself  described  as  "pusil- 
lanimous, cowardly,  and  base,"  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  those  vituperative  terms 
might  be  translated  as  applicable  to  conduct 
consistent  with  justice,  reason,  and  common 
sense.  No  one,  he  affirmed,  waB  ever  more 
ardently  desirous  of  peace,  or  disposed  to  makr 
greater  sacrifices  to  preserve  it,  but  there  were 
limits  which  could  not  be  passed;  and  "although 
our  character  and  position  enabled  us  to  regard 
with  indifference  matters  respecting  which  other 
countries  might  be  justly  more  sensitive,  our 
honour  muBt  never  be  neglected,  and  we  might 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  posterity  to 
adopt  a  course  which  was  repugnant  to  all  our 
inclinations."  With  the  mo6t  anxious  desire 
for  peace  he  still  trusted  that  this  question 
might  be  amicably  concluded;  "but  if  not,  we 
posfes&ed  rights,  clear,  and  unquestionable, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  support 
of  Parliament,  the  government  was  prepared  to 
maintain." 

A  similar  inquiry  was  made  in  the  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  whom  Sir  Robert 
Peel  replied  in  a  general  statement,  giving 
a  narrative  of  the  negotiations  on  the  subject. 
"In  the  year  1818,  the  Northern  boundary  of 


the  possessions  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  westward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, was  defined.  No  agreement  was  made 
as  to  the  country  beyond  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; but  a  Convention  signed  between  the 
governments,  in  1818,  which  was  to  continue 
for  ten  years,  gave  a  right  of  joint  occupation 
to  the  subjects  of  each  country.  In  1821,  and 
again  in  1826,  Mr.  Canning  made  several  at- 
tempts to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
respective  claims.  Those  attempts  entirely  failed. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  Convention  expired, 
but  a  new  one  was  framed,  in  1827,  which  con- 
tinued the  old  one  in  force,  with  this  proviso, 
that  "the  Convention  of  1827  should  not  ne- 
cessarily determine  by  the  lapse  of  time,  but 
should  extend  beyond  the  term  of  ten  years, 
and  should  terminate  after  a  year'6  notice  from 
either  party,  when  tho  rights  of  both  should 
revive."  Mr.  Pakenham,  our  minister,  had 
been  directed,  in  1812,  to  form  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries 
on  equitable  terms.  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  read  a 
message  of  President  Tyler's,  dated  December  «S, 
1848;  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  had 
expressed  an  equal  desire  to  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement.  Statesmen  and  patriots  on  both 
6ides  of  tho  Atlantic  were  better  aware  of  what 
was  really  due  and  needed  than  these  boastful 
and  quarrelsome  talkers;  and  their  very  ar- 
rogance and  rancour  only  stimulated  the  nego- 
tiators to  find  a  common  basis  of  agreement 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  referring  to  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  expressed  his  trust 
that  they  would  be  renewed.  He  did  not 
despair  of  their  favourable  termination,  but  if 
the  proposals  of  the  British  government  should 
be  rejected,  and  no  proposals  were  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  which  we 
could  accede,  he  should  not  object,  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  to  lay  on  the  table  all  the 
communications  between  the  two  governments. 
He  still  hoped  that  an  amicable  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  two  countries 
might  be  made.  He  mu6t,  however,  express  bis 
deep  regret  that,  while  the  negotiations  were 
still  pending,  the  Presideut  of  the  United  States 
should,  contrary  to  all  usage,  have  referred  to 
other  contingencies  than  a  friendly  termination 
of  them.  Such  an  allusion  was  not  likely  to 
lead  to  such  a  result  as  tho  friends  to  the  real 
interests  of  both  countries  desired.  He  regretted 
not  only  the  allusion,  but  also  the  tone  and 
temper  in  which  it  was  made.  As  the  subject 
had  been  brought  under  discussion,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
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to  ftatc,  in  language  the  moat  temperate,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  decisive,  that  they 
considered  "that  we  hare  a  right  to  this  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  which  is  clear  and  unques- 
tionable; that  we  desire  an  amicablo  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  ourselves  and  the 
Unite!  States;  but  that,  having  exhausted  every 
effort  to  obtain  it,  if  our  rights  are  invaded,  we 
are  resolved  and  prepared  to  maintain  them." 

The  Oregon  question  excited  equal  interest 
on  the  other  6ide  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Presi- 
dent entered  into  it  at  great  length  in  his 
first  Message  to  Congress.  General  Cass  intro- 
duced it  to  the  Senate  on  December  15,  1845, 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


in  a  violent  speech  against  England,  and  wa*. 
supported  in  his  warlike  utterances  by  other 
less-known  men.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  other  leading  statesmen  deprecated  the 
spirit  thus  displayed,  and  counselled  moderation, 
but  the  subject  continued  to  be  agitated  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  Winter  of  1845—46.  Not  a  few 
extremely  violent  speeches  were  made,  and  for 
some  time  it  appeared  that  the  wishes  and 
schemes  of  the  war-faction  would  prevail;  but 
at  length  moderation  and  justice  triumphed  in 
both  legislative  chambers,  and  a  joint  resolution 
was  adopted  on  April  28,  1846,  authorizing  the 
President  at  bis  discretion  to  give  to  the  British 
government  the  notice  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  of  Augnst  6,  1827,  for  its 
abrogation  When  official  intelligence  of  this 
reached  England,  Lord  Aberdeen  judged  that 
a  favourable  opportunity  had  arrived  for  effect- 
ing a  compromise;  aud  he  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
mitting to  Washington  a  proposition  which  be 


hoped  would  put  an  end  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  event  justified 
his  expectations;  for  the  offer  made  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
approved  of  by  a  large  majority.  The  Presi- 
dent immediately  accepted  the  terms,  and  the 
Oregon  question  ceased  from  that  time  to  be  a 
cause  of  quarrel.  This  happy  termination  of 
the  dispute  took  place  in  June,  and  Lord  Abei- 
deen's  proposals  were  embodied  in  a  Treaty 
which  provided  that  the  line  of  boundary  should 
continue  westward  from  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  North  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's 
Island;  and  thence  southerly,  through  the  middle 
of  the  channel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  provided, 
however,  that  the  navigation  remained  free  and 
open  to  both  parties.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  for  securing  the  existing  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  of  all  British 
subjects. 

Referring  to  this  felicitous  termination  of  a 
difficult  matter,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  in  his 
farewell  speech  on  relinquishing  office,  June  29, 
1846,  —  "The  twa  Houses  of  the  American 
Congress  advised  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  his  unquestionable  power, 
and  to  signify  to  this  country  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year  the  existing  Convention.  They,  how- 
ever, added  to  that  advice,  which  might,  per- 
haps, otherwise  have  been  considered  of  an 
unsatisfactory  or  hostile  character,  the  declara- 
tion that  they  desired  the  notice  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Convention  to  be  given,  in  order 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  countries  might  thereby  be 
facilitated.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  addition 
of  that  conciliatory  declaration  (the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  termination  of  the  Convention 
might  the  more  6trongly  impress  upon  the  two 
countries  the  necessity  of  amicable  adjustment), 
removed  any  barrier  which  diplomatic  punctilio 
might  have  raised  to  a  renewal  by  this  country 
of  the  attempt  to  settle  our  differences  with  the 
United  States.  We  did  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  that  intel- 
ligence, although  the  offer  of  arbitration  made 
by  us  had  been  rejected,  to  do  that  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  protracted  dispute,  it 
became  essential  to  do;  namely,  not  to  propose 
renewed  and  lengthened  negotiations,  but  to  spe- 
cify frankly  and  without  reserve  what  were  the 
tcruis  on  which  we  could  consent  to  a  partition 
of  the  country  of  the  Oregon.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  met  ui  in  a  corresponding 
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spirit.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  expres- 
sions heretofore  nscd  by  him;  however  strongly 
ho  might  have  been  personally  committed  to 
the  adoption  of  a  different  course,  he  most 
wisely  and  patriotically  determined  at  once  to 
refer  our  proposals  to  the  Senate,  that  authority 
of  the  United  States  whose  consent  is  requisite 
for  the  conclusion  of  any  negotiation  of  this 
kind;  and  the  Senate,  acting  also  in  the  same 
pacific  spirit,  has,  I  have  the  heartfelt  satis-  , 
faction  to  state,  at  once  advised  acquiescence  | 
in  the  terms  we  offered...  Thus  the  government* 
of  two  great  nations,  impelled,  I  believe,  by 
the  public  opinion  of  each  country  in  favour  of 
peace  by  that  opinion  which  ought  to  guide  and 
influence  statesmen,  have,  by  moderation  and 
by  mutual  compromise,  averted  the  dreadful 
calamity  of  a  war  between  two  nations  of 
kindred  origin  and  common  language;  the 
breaking  out  of  which  might  have  involved  the 
civilized  world  in  a  general  conflict.  A  single 
year,  perhaps  a  single  month,  of  such  a  war 
would  have  been  more  costly  than  the  value 
of  the  whole  territory  that  was  the  object  of 
dispute.  But  this  evil  has  been  averted,  con- 
sistently with  perfect  honour  on  the  part  of 
the  American  government^  and  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  at  length  closed,  I  trust,  every 
cause  of  dissension  between  the  two  countries." 

Tho  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  exploration  con- 
tinued to  be  manifested,  and  distant  parte  of 
the  world,  heretofore  unknown  or  but  partially 
known,  wero  traversed  and  examined  by  ad- 
venturous Englishmen.  Africa,  in  particular, 
attracted  much  notice,  although  former  expe- 
ditions bad  resulted  in  more  or  less  of  failure 
and  disaster.  The  unfortunate  Niger  expedition, 
planned  in  benevolence  and  carried  out  with 
great  eclat  and  at  vast  outlay,  ended  in  humiliat- 
ing failure  through  mismanagement.  Important 
discoveries  were  made,  however,  in  Australia, 
the  interior  of  which  had  hitherto  been  an  un- 
known land. 

The  mountains  first  explored  by  Hume  are 
now  thickly  peopled  with  miners.  The  rivers 
Murray,  Darling,  and  Murrumbidgee,  now 
navigated,  were  discovered  and  traced  down- 
wards by  Mitchell,  in  1836.  In  the  glens  of 
the  granitic  monntains,  about  the  tourers  of 
these  rivers,  lie  the  auriferous  deposits  which 
have  rendered  Auttralia  the  richest  gold-pro- 
ducing country  in  the  world.  Eyre  explored 
the  whole  southern  plain  from  East  to  West. 
Sturt  examined  the  desert  interior  North  of 
Spencer's  Gulf.  Mitchell,  and  subsequently 
Leichhardt,  explored  vast  tracts  of  comparatively 


good  country  on  the  eastern  side.  The  western 
side  was  penetrated  by  the  expedition  of  Grey 
and  Lushington.  More  recently,  Rae  and  others 
have  surveyed  the  interior  near  Swan  River: 
while  Gregory  bat  thoroughly  examined  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and  the 
northern  shores. 

At  the  same  time,  the  regions  of  eternal  snow 
and  ice  in  high  latitudes  were  explored  with 
a  courage  and  a  pertinacity  that  no  dangers  or 
disappointments  could  quench. 

Four  ships  had  been  fitted  out,  in  1818,  two 
to  proceed  to  the  North  Pole,  and  two  to 
Baffin's  Bay;  the  latter  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  John  Ross.  Both  these 
expeditions  totally  failed  to  discover  the  sup- 
posed passage  to  the  Pacific,  but  as  the  exist- 
ence of  the  range  of  mountains,  said  by  Captain 
Ross  to  stretch  across  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
close  it  on  the  West,  was  denied  by  his  officers, 
the  disappointment  in  that  quarter  tended  rather 
to  inflame  than  to  damp  curiosity;  and  in  tho 
following  year  two  ships  were  sent  out  under 
Parry,  who  bad  accompanied  Ross,  to  repeat 
the  attempt  to  penetrate  through  Lancaster 
Sound.  At  the  same  time  Franklin,  who  with 
Buchan  had  sought  in  vain  for  an  open  sea 
about  the  North  Pole,  was  sent  overland  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  explore  the  coasts  eastward 
of  the  Coppermine  River.  Parry's  expedition 
was  remarkably  successful.  Though  he  did  not 
make  tho  passage  to  the  Pacific,  he  crossed  the 
meridian  of  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  W. 
long.,  and  obtained  the  £5,000  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  that  feat.  Franklin's  party  endured 
dreadful  sufferings;  which  were  ill  compensated 
by  the  exploration  of  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
coast. 

Encouraged  by  the  popularity  attending  Parry's 
bold  advance  westwards,  the  government  no 
longer  hesitated  to  fit  out  expeditions  for  the 
Arctic  regions.  In  1821  —23,  tho  same  officer 
examined  Repulse  Bay  and  the  neighbouring 
shores.  In  1823,  a  vessel,  despatched  to  enable 
Captain  Sabine  to  make  experiments  with  the 
pendulum  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pole, 
reached  lat.  80'  20'  N.  In  1824,  Captain  Lyon 
sailed  to  examine  Wager  Inlet.  In  1824 — 25, 
Parry  commanded  a  third  expedition,  and  at 
the  same  time  Franklin  repeated,  with  better 
issue,  his  attempt  to  survey  the  northern  coasts 
of  tho  American  continent,  and  was  most  effect- 
ually aided  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  boats  of 
a  vessel  sent  to  the  Polar  Sea  by  Behring's 
Straits  to  co-operate  with  Franklin,  traced  in 
1826—27  tho  coast  of  the  continent  eastward 
till  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
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most  westerly  point  reached  by  that  traveller. 
In  1827,  Captain  Parry  started  on  his  fourth 
voyage,  his  design  being  to  travel  over  the  ice 
from  Spitzbergen  to  the  pole,  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  get  beyond  82*  45',  as  the  ice 
drifted  southwards,  while  ho  travelled  over  it 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  many  disappointments  after  a  flush  of 
success  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  the 
government  now  resolved  not  to  equip  any  more 
Arctic  expeditions.  But  Captain  Ross,  aided 
by  private  munificence,  started  in  1829,  dis- 
covered a  peninsula  which  he  named  Boothia 
Felix,  and  having  spent  three  winters  on  the  ice, 
returned  in  1833.  His  long  absence  awakened 
public  interest.  Captain  Back,  sent  to  seek 
intelligence  of  him,  descended  the  Great  Fish 
River  (1833 — 85),  and,  in  1836,  examined  to 
little  purpose  the  inlets  on  the  northern  side  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
also  despatched  an  expedition,  in  1836  39, 
which  fulfilled  its  purpose  of  completing  the 
survey  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent, 
from  Behring's  Straits  to  Boothia  Felix,  and 
the  subsequent  expedition  of  Dr.  Rae  from  the 
same  quarter  carried  this  survey  still  further 
to  the  North. 

The  comparative  success  and  small  cost  of 
the  land  expeditions,  led  by  experienced  fur- 
traders,  proved  the  folly  of  sending  out  ships 
to  winter  in  the  ice,  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  Arctic  voyages  were  at  an  end,  when 
it  was  announced,  in  1845,  that  Sir  J.  Franklin 
was  about  to  repeat  the  attempt  to  find  the 
North- West  passage.  Three  years  elapsed,  and 
as  nothing  was  heard  of  this  expedition,  three 
searching  parties  were  6ent  out;  one  to  Behring's 
Straits,  that  of  Sir  J.  Richardson  overland,  and 
Sir  James  Ross  to  the  Boothia  peninsula.  These 
were  followed  successively  by  the  expeditions 
of  Collinson  and  Maclure,  of  Austin  and  Om- 
maney,  of  Belcher  and  Kellett,  and  finally  of 
M'Clintock,  besides  several  others  fitted  out 
by  private  munificence.  In  the  course  of  the 
eleven  years,  more  than  twenty  separate  expe- 
ditions, at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling,  were  sent  in  search  of  the  ill-fated 
"Erebus"  and  "Terror."  Maclure  alone  passed 
through  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Baffin's  Bay,and 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  discovered  the  Nortb- 
West  passage,  and,  in  1857—59,  M'Clintock 
ascertained  the  fate  of  the  missing  ships:  Sir 
J.  Franklin  died  a  natural  death  in  June,  1847, 
in  the  6trait  which  bears  his  name,  and  his 
companions  perished  of  cold,  hunger,  and  dis- 
ease. Franklin  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
persevering    explorers   who   ever  sailed  from 
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Britain.  His  heroic  wife  continued  to  hope  on, 
almost  against  hope,  even  when  all  others  had 
abandoned  it,  and  to  her  unwearied  energy  and 
devotedncss  is  owing  any  knowledge  of  the 
fate  of  her  husband.  When  anxiety  first  began 
to  be  entertained  for  his  safety,  she  offered 
large  rewards  to  any  persons  who  should  dis- 
cover the  missing  voyagers.  As  the  months 
and  the  years  rolled  slowly  and  wearily  by,  ami 
no  tidings  came,  Lady  Franklin  rested  not  in 
her  efforts  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  consecrated  all  her  time  and  fortune 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  painful  task.  Her 
final  effort  was  the  fitting  out  of  the  small 
vessel  renowned  as  the  "  Fox,"  under  Sir  Leo- 
pold M'Clintock;  the  story  of  whose  adventures 
reads  like  some  tragic  fairy  tale. 

Early  in  the  Session  of  1845,  intelligence 
was  received  from  New  Zealand  of  a  disastrous 
collision  between  the  natives  and  the  English 
settlers,  terminating  in  defeat  and  serious  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Public  opinion  was 
divided  as  to  the  origin  of  these  disasters.  The 
New  Zealand  Company  and  its  adherents  as- 
sailed the  policy  of  the  colonial  office  and  the 
administration  of  Governor  Fitzroy;  while  others 
ascribed  the  evils  to  the  Company  itself.  These 
transactions  were  made  the  subject  of  warm 
debatcB  in  the  Commons,  where  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  frustrated, 
on  party  grounds;  but  alarming  intelligence 
continued  to  be  received  from  New  Zealand  of 
the  hostile  disposition  and  violent  conduct  of 
the  natives,  and  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  settlers  depended. 
On  July  21,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Ward  from  the  New  Zealand  Company,  praying 
the  House  "not  to  separate  without  taking 
measures  calculated  to  allay  the  apprehensions 
prevalent  among  the  colonists  and  to  revive 
confidence  in  the  Company;  by  which  its  use- 
fulness would  be  restored,  the  friendly  com- 
munication between  the  Colonists  and  the  ab- 
original races  renewed,  and  the  prosperity  of 
New  Zealand  secured."  On  the  same  day,  Mr. 
C.  Buller  proposed  a  resolution,  which  he  pre- 
faced with  a  speech  of  considerable  length, — 
"That  this  House  regards  with  regret  and  ap- 
prehension the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand, 
and  that  those  feelings  are  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  want  of  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  policy  which  bad  led  to  such 
disastrous  results."  A  debate  ensued,  continued 
by  adjournment  on  the  following  evening,  in 
which  the  recent  and  former  policy  of  the 
colonial  government,  the  history  and  proceedings 
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of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  transactions  !  Adriatic;  anil  Lieutenant  Waghom,  who  hail 
with  the  natives  about  the  purchase  of  lands,  distinguished  himself  by  opening  and  perfecting 
the  merits  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  the  the  overland  route  to  India,  undertook  the 
administration  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  and  the  '  charge.  The  Austrian  government  gave  every 
policy  and  personal  conduct  of  Lord  Stanley,    possible  assistance  to  an  experiment  which  pro- 


were  keenly  and  rigorously  canvassed.  Mr. 
Butler's  motion  was  negatived,  but  the  governor 


miscd  them  great  advantages,  by  placing  them 
in  rivalry  with  the  French.    Every  thing  was 


was  recalled,  and  Captain  Grey,  who  had  dis-  accordingly  held  in  readiness,  with  the  following 
tinguished  himself  by  his  able  administration  of  j  results.  The  regular  mail  and  the  express  arrived 


the  colony  of  South  Australia,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  The  new  governor  immediately 
adopted  active  measures  against  the  refractory 
native  chiefs,  who  speedily  submitted,  and 
received  a  free  pardon  on  condition  of  remain- 
ing faithful  and  peaceable. 


at  Suez  by  the  same  steamer,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  1845.  The  express  was  given  in  charge 
to  a  man  who,  riding  a  dromedary  and  stopping 
nowhere,  entered  Alexandria  on  the  following 
day.  There,  Lieutenant  Waghom  was  waiting 
on  board  an  Austrian  steamer,  which   hail  re- 


Two  yean,  prior  to  this,  Mr.  Buller  hail  ad-   maim-d  in  quarantine;   so  that  he  arrived  at 


vocatcd  colonization  upon  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  had  hitherto  been  practised,  as  the  best 
method  of  diverting  the  superfluous  labouring 
population  into  more  profitable  fields.  This  he 
suggested,  not  as  the  only  remedy,  but  as  a 
supplement  to  other  remedies  which  had  been, 


Trieste  in  free  pratique,  lie  landed,  however, 
at  Dwiuo,  twelve  miles  nearer  Loudon  than 
Trieste;  and  hurrying  through  Austria,  Prussia, 
Itaden,  ami  Havana,  with  a  passport  ready 
vised  by  the  representatives  of  those  countries, 
reached  Manheim   in  eighty-four    hours;  pro- 


or  still  might  lie  adopted.    In  this  way,  coloni-   ceeded  by  a   steamer    to  Cologne;    thence  by 


zation  might  be  an  auxiliary  to  free  trade;  and 
the  vast  regions  of  Canada  and  Australia  needed 
only  capital  and  labour  to  cover  them  with 
abundant  harvests;  but,  wanting  the  capital  and 
labour,  their  productive  energies  were  wasted  in 
nourishing  weeds,  or  in  giving  shelter  to  beasts 
He  added,  that  when  he  asked  the  House  to 
colonize,  he  only  asked  them  to  carry  the  super- 
fluity of  part  of  one  country  to  repair  the 
deficiency  of  the  other;  to  cultivate  the  desert, 
by  supplying  to  it  the  means  that  lay  idle  here; 
"to  convey  the  plough  to  the  field,  the  work- 
man to  his  work,  the  hungry  to  his  food."  To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  emigration  from 
Britain  to  Canada  was  already  forestalled  by 
the  United  States,  so  that  our  colonial  market 


speeial  train  to  Ostend:  by  boat  to  Dover;  and 
by  railway  to  London;  arriving  at  half-past  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  The  regular 
mail  did  not  reach  Alexandria  until  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  did  not 
leave  it  in  the  Marseilles  steamer  till  ten  o'clock 
the  next  morning;  forty-seven  hours  later  than 
Mr.  Waghom.  The  newspaper  expresses  were 
received  in  London  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  November  2;  or  sixty-six  hours  later. 
The  news  from  India,  in  the  London  papers 
of  Friday,  had  reached  Faris  before  the  tnail 
arrived  there  from  Marseilles  on  its  way  to 
London. 

This  defeat  put  the  French  government  on 
their  mettle,  and   special    arrangements  were 


in  that  quarter  was  fully  pre-occupied ;  and  that    made  for  conveying  the  express  of  the  "Morning 
as  for  Australia,  its  colonization  was  going  on 
as  prosperously  as  it  could  well  bear,  through 
the  means  which  had  been  adopted  by  govern- 


ment. It  was  thought  better  in  the  meantime 
to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood,  and  Mr.  Buller 
was  (Ktrsuadcd  to  withdraw  the  motion.  The 
lime  was  rapidly  approaching  when  a  stronger 
motive  than  a  mere  desire  to  escape  the  evils 
of  poverty  would  attract  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  antipodes. 

Very  great  complaints  having  been  made  of 
the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  rapid 
transmission  of  the  overland  mail,  via  Marseilles, 
by  the  jealousy  or  rigid  etiquette  of  the  French 
authorities,  some  of  the  London  journals  de- 
termined to  try  a  new  route,  by  Trieste  on  the 


Herald"  with  the  November  mail.  These  were 
so  successful  that  the  mail  arrive!  in  London 
nearly  forty-eight  honre  earlier  than  those  of 
the  other  newspapers;  and  the  "Times"  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  copying  the  news 


from   the  rival  jounu 


Th 


Tin. 


how- 


ever, had  ample  revenge  with  its  express  hy  the 
next  tnail.  The  Austrian  government,  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  advantage  of  their  route,  had 
a  powerful  steamer  in  readiness  at  Alexandria, 
which  carried  the  despatches  to  Trieste.  The 
British  steamer  encountered  fearful  gales  in  the 
Mediterranean,  from    which  the  Austrian 


sheltered  in  the  Adriatic,  and  in  consequence 
was  so  delayed  that  the  "Times"  despatches 
arrived  in  London  nearly  a  fortnight  before  the 
regular  mail. 
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A  few  minor  incidents  may  be  grouped  so  as  ! 
not  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  and 
so  as  to  prevent  it  becoming  a  mere  chronicle. 

The  Eglinton  Tournament,  of  August,  1839, 
cost  the  earl  of  that  name  £40,000,  and  was  a 
vain  attempt  to  imitate  the  ancient  pageantry, 
marred  by  incessant  rain. 

Lord  Cardigan's  trial  before  his  peers,  in 
1K41,  on  a  charge  of  duelling,  although  in  itself 
a  mockery  of  justice,  contributed  to  the  doom 
of  an  absurd  but  antiquated  practice.  By  the 
English  law,  whoever  killed  another  in  a  duel 
was  guilty  of  murder,  no  matter  under  what 
circumstances;  but  it  had  always  been  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions.  The  force  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion  did  more  than  any 
enactments  to  put  an  end  to  this  insensate 
practice. 

After  the  destruction  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  fire  in  October,  1834,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  new  building  should  comport  with  the 
grandeur  of  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  be  an  enduring  monument  to  future  ages 
of  its  wealth,  power,  and  attainments.  In  1841, 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
how  far  the  edifice  might  be  made  conducive  to 
the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  art.  The 
commissioners  decided  that  the  houses  should 
be  decorated  with  paintings  in  fresco;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  the  talent  that 
might  be  called  forth,  so  that  their  patronage 
might  be  justly  distributed,  they  instituted  a 
series  of  exhibitions.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
competition  in  cartoons  which  took  place  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  1843,  and  which  was 
visited  during  several  weeks  by  many  thousands 
of  persons.  In  the  fine  arts,  a  cartoon  is  a 
design  made  on  strong  paper,  in  chalks  or  in 
distemper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be 
afterwards  executed  in  fresco,  in  oil  colours,  or 
in  tapestry.  The  object  is  to  adjust  the  drawing 
and  composition  of  the  subject  so  as  to  effect 
alterations  with  facility  before  proceeding  to  the 
execution  of  the  work  itself.  The  finest  cartoons 
in  existence  are  the  celebrated  seven  by  Raphael, 
preserved  until  recently  in  the  gallery  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  but  now  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  For  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  subjects  selected  were  from  history  and 
poetry;  ami  the  figures  were  of  life  size.  Eleven 
premiums  were  offered,  and  the  trial  was  so 
satisfactory  that  the  number  of  premiums  fell 
short  of  the  number  of  approved  productions. 
In  1844,  a  competition  in  fresco  painting  and 
in  sculpture  was  equally  satisfactory  ■  ami  in 
184.r>,  the  actual  frescoes  were  exhibited  from 
six  given  subjects.    Th.  se  trials  were  followed, 


in  1847,  by  a  competition  in  oil  painting,  which 
was  also  considered  to  be  successful. 

The  design  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  selected 
for  the  new  legislative  chambers,  the  construction 
of  which  was  commenced  under  his  superin- 
tendence, in  1840,  but  they  were  not  com- 
pleted until  after  more  than  twenty  years*  in- 
cessant and  costly  labour.  The  entire  range 
covers  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres,  con- 
tains eleven  hundred  apartmentR,  one  hundred 
staircases,  and  two  miles  of  corridors  and  pas- 
sages. The  towers  are  among  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  massive  in  Europe.  The  original 
estimated  cost  was  £750,000;  but  the  actual 
cost  has  exceeded  three  millions;  and  it  is  now 
discovered  that  portions  of  the  edifice  are 
crumbling  away  from  atmospheric  action  upon 
the  stone,  so  that  in  places  delicate  carving  is 
no  longer  traceable,  and  it  is  feared  that  the 
decay  will  rapidly  spread,  notwithstanding  all 
the  skill  and  expense  used  to  arrest  it. 

The  claim  of  Sir  Augustus  Frederick  D'Este 
to  succeed  to  the  title  of  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Sussex,  came  before  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1844. 
The  dnkc  had  married  the  Lady  Augusta  Murray 
in  Rome,  in  171)3,  and  the  ceremony  was  again 
performed  in  London  at  a  later  day.  Concerning 
the  second  marriage  there  was  no  donbt  of  its 
invalidity,  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act;  but  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  first  marriage  at  Rome  had  to 
be  decided.  The  judges  reported  unanimously 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  was  in 
force  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England; 
and  the  Lords  therefore  rejected  the  claim. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Saxony 
paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  iin  June,  1844; 
and  King  Louis  Philippe,  of  France,  in  the 
following  October.  The  new  Royal  Exchange 
was  opened  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  by 
the  queen;  who  paid  visits  to  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  at  Burghley,  in  November,  to  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe,  ami  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  at  Strathfieldsaye,  in  January,  1845; 
and  to  (termauy  in  August;  to  the  marquis  of 
Salisbury,  at  Hatfield,  in  October,  iHlfi,  and 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel,  in  De- 
cember. The  king  of  the  Netherlands  arrived 
in  July,  1845;  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  in  .Line,  IMfi. 

The  necrology  of  the  period  embraces  a  long 
list  of  illustrious  names  in  every  department  of 
literature,  science,  art,  polities,  and  commerce; 
which  are  still  familiar  as  household  word*. 
Thomas    Clarkson;    Mrs.   Fry;    Lord  William 
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for  ten  years;  Lord  Elgin,  of  the  "Marbles" 
celebrity;  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  Sir  Charles  Bell; 
Dr.  Dalton;  Dr.  Carey,  the  Indian  missionary; 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar;  Sir  David 
Wilkie;  Benjamin  Hay  don;  T.  H.  Bayly;  Mrs. 
Hemans;  Lelitia  Landon;  James  Hogg;  Thomas 
Hood;  Charles  Mathews;  Malibran;  Liston;  the 
Kemblee;  Rev.  Sydney  Smith:  Chief  Justice 
Tindal;  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  donor 
of  the  collection  of  hooks  bearing  his  name  in 
the  British  Museum;  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI., 
who  died  at  Rome  on  June  1,  184f>,  aged  eighty, 
are  but  a  few  among  the  many  well-known  per- 
sonages who  passed  away. 

The  ancient  method  of  conveying  intelligence 
by  means  of  beacon-Ares  on  hill-tops  had  given 
place  to  a  system  of  signalling  by  wooden  sema- 
phores, erected  in  prominent  situations  and  at 
convenient  distances.  During  the  French  War 
messages  were  thus  conveyed  from  the  coast  to 
the  metropolis;  men  being  coutinually  on  the 
outlook  at  the  different  stations  and  provided 
with  a  code  of  signals.  Such  a  method  was  at 
the  best  clumsy  and  imperfect,  and  the  necessity 
for  swift  communication  gave  rise  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  electric  telegraph.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  there  has  not 
arisen  an  agency  so  beneficial  and  important. 

The  attention  of  scientific  men  had  long  been 
directed  to  the  possible  adaptations  of  magnetism 
and  galvanism;  and  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments had  been  made,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent;  but  not  until  the  year  18J57,  did 
the  electric  telegraph  promise  to  become  a 
matter  of  general  and  practical  importance.  In 
that  year,  three  independent  systems  were  per- 
fected; and  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  thai 
the  question  of  priority  of  discovery  has  been 
keenly  disputed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  art  of 
printing  and  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  with 
the  safe!) -lamp,  the  locomotive,  and  other 
modern  inventions.  The  names  of  Faraday, 
Cooke,  Wheatstone,  Morse,  Steinheil,  and  Bain 
are  worthily  identified  with  early  practical  uppli- 
eatioiis  of  the  system  of  telegraphy.  There  has 
been  not  a  liltle  controversy  as  to  the  merits 
of  these  respective  inventors;  bnt  the  fact  is 
that  when  the  progress  of  science  has  prepared  j 
the  way  for  a  great  discovery,  two  or  more 
men  of  genius  will  occasionally  make  it  almost  I 
simultaneously,  but  unknown  to  each  other. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Calculus  was  found  out 
by  bulb  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  and  the  place 
of  Neptune  in  the  heavens  by  both  Adams  and 
Leverrier.  It  was  the  same  with  the  electric 
telegraph.    A    hint    or    an   idea   started,  was 


eagerly  laid  hold  of  and  acted  upon  almost 
simultaneously,  until  a  system  waa  matured  by 
which  the  whole  world  will  ultimately  be  brought 
into  close  communication.  The  investigations 
of  Wheatstone,  in  London;  of  Steinheil,  in 
Munich;  and  of  Morse,  in  New  York,  were 
entirely  independent  of  one  another;  and  it 
cannot  detract  from  the  merit  of  each  that  there 
were  others  in  distant  places  who  addressed 
themselves  to  the  task  and  who  proved  equal 
to  it.  When  Professor  Wheatstone  first  directed 
his  attention  to  electricity  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating thoughts  to  a  distance,  the  telegraph 
was  a  useless  and  inoperative  machine.  He 
and  his  partner,  Mr.  William  Fothergill  Cooke, 
in  1837,  established  as  a  working  paying  fact, 
what  had  hitherto  been  little  better  than  a 
philosophic  toy.  To  those  who  now  disparage 
such  labours  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  by  the  ad- 
mirable saying  of  the  French  favant,  M.  Biot, 
— "Nothing  is  bo  easy  as  the  discovery  of 
yesterday:  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  discovery 
of  to-day."  As  to  the  respective  merits  of  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  (concerning  which  there  has 
been  a  painful  controversy),  it  is  sufficient  to 
quote  a  sentence  from  the  award  made  on 
April  27,  1841,  by  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  and  Pro- 
fessor  Daniell;  to  the  correctness  of  which,  as 
a  record  of  facts,  both  of  the  disputants  then 
subscribed.  "While  Mr.  Cooke  is  entitled  to 
stand  alone,  as  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
country  is  indebted  for  Laving  practically  intro- 
duced and  carried  out  the  Electric  Telegraph 
as  a  useful  undertaking,  promising  to  be  a  work 
of  national  importance;  and  while  Professor 
Wheatstone  is  acknowledged  as  tho  scientific 
m 


an,  whose  profound  and  successful  researches 
had  already  prepared  the  public  to  receive  it  as 
a  project  capable  of  practical  application;  it  is 
to  the  united  labours  of  two  gentlemen  so  well 
qualified  for  mutual  assistance  that  we  must 
attribute  the  rapid  progress  which  this  important 
invention  has  made  during  the  five  years  since 
they  have  been  asKociated."  In  November,  1867, 
the  Albert  Gold  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
was  awarded  in  duplicate  to  these  gentlemen, 
in  recognition  of  their  joint  labours.  Mr.  Crom 
well  Varley,  the  electrician,  says,- — "It  was 
W.  F.  Cooke  who  went  out  on  the  railway  lines 
to  combat  the  mechanical  and  other  difficulties 
inseparable  from  all  new  works;  he  who  carried 
out  the  negotiations  with  the  railway  companies 
for  the  erection  of  telegraphs  on  their  lines; 
and  it  was  he  who  proved  to  Robert  Stephenson, 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  those  gentlemen  who  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company, 
that  it  was  no  chimera,    but   a  really  sound, 
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practical,  commercial  undertaking.  No  one  will, 
1  Lope,  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Mr.  Wheat- 
stone  was  a  most  active  and  useful  scientific 
adviser  to,  and  co-operator  with,  Mr.  Cooke, 
and  that  a  very  great  amount  of  credit  is  due 
to  him;  but  when  we  consider  the  question  as 
to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  the  telegraph  as  a  great  commercial  under- 
taking, the  credit  must  undoubtedly  belong  to 
Mr.  Cooke;  for  had  he  not  happily  been  intro- 
duced to  Professor  Whcatstone,  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm  were  such  that  the  telegraph  would 
still  have  been  a  fail  accompli,  though  probably 
uot  perfected  so  soon,  for  he  would  have  sought 
othei  6cieutific  aid  to  help  him  to  combat  the 
difficulties  which  preseuted  themselves.  When 
Mr.  Cooke  became  acquainted  with  Professor 
Wheatatoue,  the  latter  gentleman  had  not  made 
any  progress  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  public,  or  anything  like  a  suitable  telegraph 
for  practical  communication;  but  still  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  already  familiar  with  the 
labours  of  Ohm,  the  father  of  electric  law,  with 
those  of  Oersted  and  others;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cooke  knew  but  little  of 
electricity  when  he  first  saw  the  telegraph  model 
exhibited  at  Heidelberg.  But  while  philosophers, 
so  to  speak,  were  playing  with  the  telegraph, 
and  exhibiting  it  as  a  'possibility,'  Mr.  Cooke 
grasped  the  electric  toy  and  converted  it  into 
one  of  the  subtlest  and  most  valuable  agents 
the  world  has  ever  beheld.  That  the  world  was 
ripe  for  it  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  while 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone  were  at  work  in  Europe, 
Professor  Morse,  aided  by  the  American  Faraday, 
Professor  Henry,  of  Washington,  were  at  work 
inventing  and  producing  a  practical  telegraph. 
Many  philosophers  have  invented  electric  tele- 
graphs, many  had  foreseen  their  great  use;  but 
the  one  man  of  indomitable  energy,  perseverance, 
and  foresight,  who  took  the  matter  up  and 
forced  the  public  into  its  recognition,  is,  un- 
doubtedly, William  Fothergill  Cooke." 

Thus,  a  number  of  inquiring  minds  were 
simultaneously  wandering  in  the  tangled  wood 
of  doubt,  and  when  one  burst  his  way  through, 
others  speedily  emerged  at  different  points.  Con- 
sequently, the  year  1837  was  distinguished  by 
a  succession  of  telegraphs,  any  one  of  which 
would  perhaps  have  held  its  ground  had  it  stood 
alone;  but  not  one  of  them  was  practically 
equal  to  the  first,  and  they  have  all  long  since 
departed  to  the  limbo  already  stored  with  the 
abortive  results  of  so  many  really  ingenious 
minds.  The  occasion  that  suddenly  ripened  the 
invention  and  brought  it  into  practical  operation 
was  the  introduction  of  railroads.    Had  it  not 


been  for  the  universal  spread  of  this  new  means 
of  locomotion,  the  telegraph  might  still  have 
remained  inoperative.  The  vast  advantage  to  a 
railroad  of  a  method  of  conveying  signals  in- 
stantaneously throughout  its  entire  length  was 
at  ouce  seen,  and  the  continuity  of  its  property, 
together  with  the  protection  afforded  by  its 
servants,  presented  facilities  for  its  introduction 
and  maintenance  which  had  never  before  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Brunei,  in  1839,  determined  to 
adopt  it  on  the  Great  Western  line.  It  was 
accordingly  carried  at  first  as  far  as  West 
Drayton,  thirteen  miles,  and  afterwards  to 
Slough,  a  distancoof  eighteen  miles.  The  wires 
were  not  at  this  early  date  suspended  upon 
posts,  but  insulated  and  encased  in  an  iron  tube, 
which  was  placed  beneath  the  ground.  Mr. 
Brunei  proposed  to  have  the  wires  continued 
to  Bristol,  but  was  defeated  for  a  time  by  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  some  of  the  shareholders  ; 
aud  the  directors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool lines  were  equally  opposed.  The  great 
public  advantage  attendant  upon  the  working 
of  the  short  line  to  Slough,  however,  became 
so  apparent  that  the  various  railway  companies 
wore  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
method  which  they  had  before  rejected  with 
contumely;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1815, 
lines  exceeding  five  hundred  miles  in  extent 
were  in  operation  in  England,  working  Messrs. 
Cooke  aud  Wheatstone's  patents.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  capital,  as  represented  by  the 
powerful  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  com- 
menced its  operations,  followed  by  other  com- 
panies; and  an  immediate  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  new  method  of  carrying  intelligence 
was  the  result,  although  the  high  charges  at 
first  demanded  for  the  transmission  of  a  mes- 
sage, made  it  a  luxury  rather  than  a  necessary 
of  life;  but  every  reduction  of  the  tariff  clearly 
brought  it  within  the  range  of  a  very  much 
larger  class  of  the  community. 

After  many  experiments  it  was  found  that 
voltaic  electricity  was  most  easily  insulated,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  the  greatest  range  in 
its  transmission.  The  voltaic  battery,  which  is 
the  agent  of  transmission,  is  of  a  simple  char- 
acter, consisting  of  a  series  of  pairs  of  plates 
of  dissimilar  metals,  with  a  solution  of  acid 
and  water,  and  on  making  metallic  connection 
between  the  plates,  the  electric  current  is  im- 
mediately produced,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
distant  station,  where  it  produces  the  signals. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the 
power  of  a  magnet,  operating  on  a  coil  of  wire, 
is  employed  to  produce  the  current;  and  this 
is  the  agency  employed  in  the  magnetic  tele- 
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graph.  The  form  of  writing  in  which  the  mes- 
sages are  conveyed  has  been  not  the  least 
difficulty  of  the  invention;  the  aim  being  to 
discover  a  kind  of  short-hand  t>r  cypher  that 
could  be  quickly  noted  aud  easily  read  off;  and 
after  many  experiments,  three  different  plans 
were  matured,  which  have  now  come  into  general 
nse.  The  first  of  these  in  priority  of  time,  was 
that  commonly  called  the  "needle  instrument." 
It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  deviation 
of  the  magnetic  needle  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  electric  current;  and  the  operation  is 
performed  by  one  or  two  needles,  by  the  move- 
ments of  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
indicated.  The  message  thus  expressed  is  read 
at  the  rate  of  from  twenty  to  forty  words  per 
minute.  This  kind  is  the  one  most  used  in 
England  and  Scotland;  but  that  which  is  most 
extensively  used,  both  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  America,  is  known  as  the  Morse 
telegraph,  and  operates  on  the  principle  of 
electro-magnetism.  A  small  lever,  attached 
to  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet,  is  attracted 
at  the  instant  that  the  current  is  transmitted, 
and  the  signals  are  given  by  means  of  the 
"clicking"  sounds  which  it  produces  in  its 
alternating  movements.  Formerly  one  end  of 
the  lever  was  made  to  produce  a  series  of  inden- 
tations upon  a  slip  of  paper,  and  hence  it  was 
termed  the  "recording  instrument;"  bat  this 
method  is  now  generally  abandoned  in  favour 
of  the  system  by  Bound.  By  a  third  method, 
known  as  the  "type-printing  telegraph,"  the 
motions  of  the  lever  arc  so  connected  with  an 
intricate  system  of  mechanism  that  the  message 
is  actually  printed,  as  it  arrives,  in  Roman  1 
letters.  A  fourth  plan,  called  the  "chemical 
telegraph,"  was  the  inventien  of  Bain,  a  clock- 
maker  in  Caithness,  ami  is  fonnded  upon  the 
principle  of  electro-chemical  decomposition,  a 
mark  being  produced  by  the  point  of  an  iron 
stylos  on  chemically  prepared  paper,  at  the 
instant  of  the  transmission  of  the  successive 
waves  of  the  electricity  from  the  distant  station. 

The  history  of  modern  Photography  shows 
that  this  beantiful  art,  in  the  present  advanced 
form,  is  the  result  of  various  discoveries  as  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  light  which  have 
been  made  by  investigators  at  different  periods. 
The  names  of  Scheele,  Davy,  Wedgwood, 
Niepce,  and  Dagnerre  arc  deserving  of  special 
notice  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  The 
beautiful  invention  of  Haptista  Porta,  of  Padua, 
known  as  the  "camera  obsenra"  (or  "dark 
chamber"),  had  been  used  in  the  later  researches; 
but  the  practical  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  a 
lack  of  means  to  fix  the  image.    The  honour 


of  having  been  tho  first  to  produce  pictures  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  a  sensitive  surface,  is 
now  very  generally  conceded  to  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood; an  account  of  whose  researches  was 
published  in  1802  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institution,"  under  the  title  of  "A  method  of 
copying  Paintings  npon  Glass,  and  of  making 
Profiles  by  the  agency  of  Light  upon  Nitrate 
of  Silver:  with  Observations  by  H.  Davy."  M. 
Niepco,  of  Chalon-sor-Saone,  first  produced 
permanent  pictures  by  the  influence  of  solar 
radiations,  in  1814;  and  of  the  subsequent 
developments  of  this  art,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  Daguerreotype,  bo  called  from  its  inventor, 
M.  Dagnerre,  a  Frenchman.  After  experimenting 
upon  the  subject  for  several  years,  he  announced 
bil  discovery  to  the  world  in  1839.  By  it  a 
copper-plate  with  a  surface  of  pure  silver  being 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  and  bromine, 
a  delicate  film  was  produced,  extremely  sensitive 
to  light,  and  capable  of  receiving  every  image 
impressed  on  it  when  in  tho  camera.  The 
development  of  the  latent  image  was  effected 
by  exposing  the  plate  in  a  soitable  box  to  the 
vapour  of  mercory.  This  was  the  first  principle 
of  the  invention;  bat  the  delicacy  and  durability 
of  the  impression  depended  upon  subsequent 
chemical  preparations  which  have  since  been 
modified.  The  first  Dsguerreotypes  were  gladly 
welcomed  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  pic- 
torial art.  But  when  the  costliness  of  the 
material  and  the  difficulty  of  the  process  would 
have  chocked  the  multiplication  of  these  sun- 
pictures,  it  was  discovered  that  other  substances 
were  capable  of  being  so  impressed;  and  the 
Calotype,  otherwise  called  the  Talbotype  (from 
the  name  of  its  inventor,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot), 
came  into  general  use.  By  this  plan  a  card,  or 
sheet  of  paper,  or  plate  of  glass,  after  under- 
going a  certain  preparation,  and  being  sensitized 
in  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver,  could  receive  and 
retain  the  image  in  the  camera  obscura,  and  be 
capable  of  producing  copies  of  itself.  Such 
were  the  origin  and  first  principles  of  those 
two  forms  of  photography,  the  productions  of 
which  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  house,  and  which  possesses  a 
fidelity  of  resemblance  to  the  original,  and  a 
delicacy  of  execution,  which  leave  the  efforts  of 
the  painter  and  engraver  far  behind.  The  value 
of  the  invention,  not  only  for  its  own  produc- 
tion, bnt  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  the  usefnl  arts,  was  speedily  dis- 
covered; and  Photography  is  continually  im- 
proving both  in  its  processes  and  its  productions. 

Much  interest  was    excited   by  the  "Great 
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Britain"  screw  steam-ship,  designed  by  Mr. 
Brunei;  and  although  the  construction  and  per- 
formances  of  occau  steamers  have  since  been 
vastly  improved,  it  is  well  to  perpetuate  a  record 
of  what  was  then  justly  deemed  to  be  mar- 
vellous. The  length  of  the  keel  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  feet;  the  length  aloft,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet;  main  breadth, 
lifty  feet  six  inches;  tonnage,  three  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  forty-fonr  tons.  The  weight 
of  iron  used  in  the  hull  was  one  thousand  ami 
forty  tons;  the  weight  of  woodwork  in  decks,  Sec, 
was  three  hundred  and  seventy  tons;  weight  of 
the  engines  and  boilers,  without  water,  was 
five  hundred  and  twenty  tons;  the  total  weight 
was,  therefore,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  tons.  She  would  take  one  thousand  tons 
of  coal,  and  one  thousand  tons  measurement 
of  goods,  at  a  draught  of  seventeen  feet  of 
water  forward,  and  seventeen  feet  six  inches 
aft.  She  was  fitted  with  water-tight  bulk- 
heads, for  the  purpose  of  confining  dangers 
arising  from  a  leak  or  from  fire  to  the  com- 
partment in  which  it  was  discovered,  and  for 
tying  and  stiffening  the  vessel.  The  screw  was 
of  wrought  iron,  with  six  arms,  fifteen  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter.  The  engines  employed  to 
drive  this  screw  consisted  of  four  cylinders, 
each  eighty-eight  inches  iu  diameter,  with  six 
feet  stroke,  working  with  steam  at  four  aud  a 
half  pounds  pressure,  and  cutting  it  off  at  one- 
sixth  the  length  of  the  stroke.  With  eighteen 
revolutions  per  minute  the  speed  of  the  vessel 
was  a  little  over  twelve  knots  per  hour. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Growth  of  the  Railway  System.  Attitude  of  Par- 
liament. First  Tax  on  Passengers.  Railway 
Legislation.  Rcjmrt  of  Select  Committee.  Dis- 
putes between  J'ai  liamenl  anil  the  Railway 
Interest  Third  ('lax*  I'assengers.  Act  of  lis  14. 
Early  Ignorance  and  Prejudice.  Alarmists: 
Radwiy  Accidents.  Selfish  Resistance.  London 
ind  Birmingham  Line.  Cost  per  Mite.  Great 
Western  Line.  Mr  Brunei.  The  Box  Tunnel. 
Hattle  of  the  Gauges.  Royal  Commission.  The 
.>  arrow  Ganges  fued  by  Statute  The  Atmos- 
pheric System. 

a.d.  1830  -1816. 
The  rise  of  the  modern  railway  system  has 
already  been  referred  to  (See  page  723)  During 
the  few  intervening  years,  its  rapid  growth,  and 
the  excessive  spirit  of  competition  among  pro- 
jectors of  rival  lines,  suggested  a  question  as 
;  to  whether  some  need  did  not  exist  for  efficient 
legislative  supervision.    This  was  not  attempted 


to  he  carried  out,  however,  on  any  settled  prin- 
ciple. At  first,  refraining  from  all  control  over 
railway  operations,  Parliament  loosely  passed 
private  bills  allowing  speculators  to  carry  lines 
anywhere  and  anyhow,  with  the  notorious  result 
of  a  network  of  competing  lines  without  regard 
to  economy  or  plan.  Abandoned  to  the  audacity 
of  promoters  and  to  the  mere  force  of  capital, 
many  schemes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  had 
to  fight  their  way  at  incredible  cost;  while  at 
the  sauie  time  enormous  sums  of  money  have 
been  wasted  in  allow  ing  circuitous  lines  to  places 
which  were  afterwards  in  a  great  measure  super- 
seded by  others  more  direct.  A  glance  at  a 
railway  map  of  Creat  Britain  will  furnish  evi- 
dence of  this. 

Eor  years,  opposing  companies  were  left  to 
scramble  for  the  monopoly  of  certain  districts, 
and  the  result  was  the  intersection  of  the  coun- 
try with  bad  lines,  and,  in  many  cases,  with 
useless  double  routes.  Millions  were  s|>ent  in 
litigation;  railway  travelling  became  dear,  as  a 
natural  consequence;  the  property  of  the  orig- 
inal shareholders,  rapidly  deteriorated;  and  all 
this  ended  in  half  a  dozen  powerful  companies 
swallowing  up  the  smaller  oucs;  so  that  com- 
petition, in  whose  name  so  much  was  demanded, 
i  has  proved  to  be  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
In  an  inaugural  address  delivered  ii.  January, 
1856,  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  as  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  striking 
instance  was  given  of  the  inordinate  expenses 
entailed  by  Parliament.  "The  Trent  Valley 
Railway  was,  under  other  titles,  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  year  1836.  It  was,  however, 
thrown  out  by  the  Standing  Orders'  Committee, 
in  consequence  of  a  barn,  of  the  value  of  about 
£10,  which  was  shown  upon  the  general  plan, 
not  having  been  exhibited  iifton  an  enlarged 
sheet.  In  1810,  the  Hue  again  went  before 
Parliament.  It  was  propose  1  by  the  < •rami 
Junction  Railway  Company,  and  no  less  than 
I  four  hundred  and  fifty  allegations  were  made 
against  it.  A  Sub-Committee  was  engaged 
|  twenty-two  days  in  considering  those  objections; 
;  they  ultimately  reported  that  four  or  live  of 
I  the  allegations  were  proved;  but  the  Standing 
j  Drdcre'  Committee,  nevertheless,  allowed  the 
1  Bill  to  be  proceeded  with.  Upon  the  second 
reading  it  was  snpjKjrted  b|  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  had  a  large  majority  in  it*  favour.  It  then 
went  into  Committee.  The  Committee  took 
sixty-three  days  to  consider  it,  and  ultimately 
Parliament  was  prorogued  before  the  Rejtort 
could  be  made.  Such  were  the  delays  and  con- 
sequent expenses  which  the  forms  of  the  House 
occasioned  in  this  case,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
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if  the  ultimate  cost  of  constructing  the  whole  had,  perhaps,  pledged  his  furniture  and  em- 
line  was  very  ranch  more  than  the  amount  ex-  barked  his  all.  In  the  one  case  it  was  nothing; 
pended  in  obtaining  permission  from  Parliament  in  tne  otnrr  >t  w»«  everything, 
to  make  it."  In  like  manner,  the  expense  of 
obtaining  various  Act*  has  been  already  given. 
(<Sm  page  724.)  For  the  construction  of  a  line 
between  London  and  Brighton  a  fierce  and 
factions  contest  ensued.  During  the  period  of 
excitement  five  separate  lines  were  proposed. 
This  contest  is  a  proverb  for  reckless  expendi- 
ture even  with  those  already  acquainted  with  Morrison,  M  P.  for  Ipswich,  who  moved  "that 
the  Parliamentary  expenses  of  the  competing  j  'n  sncn  Bi"8  »*  be  made  a  condition  that 
lines.  The  sums  spent  by  each  company  in  ei 
deavouring  to  obtain  an  Act  were:  — 

Rennie's  line   £72,000 

Stephenson's  line   53,750 

Cundy's  line    16,500 

Gibbs'  line   26,325 

South  Eastern  line   25,000 


In  1835,  the  passengers'  dnty  paid  by  the 
railway  companies,  amounted  to  £6.852;  in 
1836,  it  reached  .€8,693;  in  1837.  £10,296:  in 
1838,  £16,892;  in  1838,  £39,570;  in  1*40, 
£72,716. 

The  first  attempt  at  general  legislation  for 
railways    was  made,  in  1836,  by   Mr.  James 


the  dividends  be  limited  to  a  certain  rate,  and 
that  Parliament  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of 
fixing  periodically  the  tolls  on  passengers  and 
goods;"  thus  attempting  to  impress  on  the  House 
a  dno  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change, 
which,  in  his  own  prophetic  words,  was  likely 
"at  no  distant  period  to  transfer  our  chief 
pnblic  conveyances  from  the  king's  highways 
£193,575  to  a  number  of  joint-stock  railway  companies." 
In  the  end,  the  most  difficult  way  was  chosen.  This  proposition  was  at  first  well  received,  and 
The  earthworks  were  of  an  extraordinary  char-  a  Bill  based  upon  it  was  read  a  first  time;  but 
acter;  the  bridges  and  viaducts  difficult  and  ;  a  reaction  6et  in  and  the  project  was  abandoned, 
numerous;  the  tunnels  long  and  expensive;  and  In  that  Session,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  rail- 
with  such  a  combination  it  is  not  surprising  (  way  Bills  passed  the  legislature,  six  being  for 
that  though  the  directors  stated  the  whole  cost  alterations  only,  while  twenty-nine  were  for  new 
of  the  undertaking  would  not  exceed  £23,376  lines;  the  total  length  of  which  was  nine  hun- 
per  mile,  the  actual  expenditure,  amounted  to  d red  and  ninety-four  miles,  at*  an  estimated  cost 
£37,568.  17*.  6<f.  per  mile.  of  £17.595,000. 

In  \x:\2,  the  government  determined  to  assist  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  a  committee 
their  ways  and  means  by  the  taxation  of  railway  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  it  was 
travelling.  The  amount  charged  was  a  half-  ordered  that  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
penny  a  mile  for  four  passengers,  or  half  a  posed  capital  for  any  new  line  should  be  de- 
farthing  for  one.  It  in  always  a  question  how  posited  with  the  government,  and  that  the 
far  communication  should  be  taxed,  and  the  period  of  notice  should  be  extended  from  one 
question  is  more  important  when  that  com-  to  two  years.  In  the  same  year  an  Act  was 
munication  is  on  a  novel  principle,  struggling  passed,  notwithstanding  strenuous  opposition  on 
into  existence,  and  untried  on  a  grand  scale,  the  part  of  the  railway  interest,  providing  that 
A  wise  executive  will  only  impose  those  charges  companies  should  convey  mails  at  such  hours 
which  are  required  by  the  state's  necessities;  j  as  the  postmaster-general  directed;  the  re- 
muneration to  be  a  matter  of  agreement,  and 
any  differences  to  be   settled    by  arbitration. 


as  all  imposts  which  restrict  commercial  inter- 
course are  snre  to  fall  eventually  on  the  govern- 
ment which  imposes  them.  For  a  long  period 
this  impost  was  maintained.     It  pressed,  as 


In  1840,  a  measure  was  introduced,  entitled 
"An  Act  for  Regulating  Railroads"  (commonly 


taxation  often  does,  with  more  force  upon  the  |  known  as  "Lord  Seymour's  Bill");  by  which  a 
poor  than  upon  the  rich;  upon  the  artixan  by  power  of  control  was  first  conferred  upon  the 
the  third  class  than  on  the  peer  by  the  first  i  Board  of  Trade.  The  powers  of  that  depart- 
class.  It  was  nnjust  in  principle  and  nnwise  in  |  ment  in  this  respect  were  enlarged  by  another 
practice.  On  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Act  passed  in  1842,  especially  providing  for 
miles,  where  the  first  class  fare  was  thirty  shil-  a  more  efficient  inspection  of  new  lines  before 
lings,  the  second  twenty,  and  the  third  ten,  the  |  they  were  opened.  A  change  was  also  intro- 
duty  on  each  passenger  was  fifteen  pence;  thus  dnced  as  to  the  tax  npon  passengers,  for  which 
pressing  bnt  slightly  on  the  gentleman  who  was  substituted  five  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
travelled  with  a  full  pnrse,  but  very  heavily  on  receipts.  Early  in  the  Session  of  1844  a 
the  operative  who  sought  some  new  field  for  select  committee  of  the  Commons  sat  to  con- 
employment,  and  who  in  that  sad  speculation  sider  the  best  means  of  adapting  the  growing 
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mil  way  system  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  lowed,  declaring  his  belief  that  the  provisions 
The  committee  recommended  a  reduction  by  aff.-cting  future  Hues  would  be  brought  to  bear 
half  of  the  deposit  required  by  Parliament    npon  the  old  as  well  as  the  new;  avowing  that 


to  be  made  before  introducing  a  railway;  the  his    directors    were    to  a  man  opposed  to  it. 

amount  being  fixed  for  the  future  of  five  per  Others  saw  only  ruin  to  the  railways  in  the 

cent,  oa  the  estimate.    Competing  lines,  how-  clause  which  forced  them  to  carry  passengers 

ever,  were  the  great  difficulty.    As  the  most  decently  and  comfortably,  nt  a   rational  rate, 

prominent  district*  of  the  country   hail  been  That  they  were  wrong  in  their  deductions,  is 

first  appropriated,  almost  every  new  line  must  now  evident.    A  lower  occasional  rate  has  since 

be  more  or  less  a  competing  line.    It  was  re-  been  established;    and   excursion  trains  have 

commended  that  any  such  were  to  be  referred  proved  that  the  present  power  of  the  railway 

to  a  committee,  whose  members  must  sign  a  was  little  estimated  by  those  who  projected  it. 

declaration  that  neither  they  nor  their  consti-  It   is,   however,  scarcely   possible   to  describe 

tnents  had  any  interest  which  could  bias  their  the  strong  feelings  which  then   pervaded  the 


minds  in  favour  of  either  line. 


railway    world.     Mutual    distrust   and  mutual 


The  fifth  Blue  Book  issued  by  the  Select  dissensions  were  forgotten;  opposing  chairmen 
Committee  was  ft  long  and  able  report.  It  went  met  for  once  in  the  same  room,  discussing  the 
into  the  subject  of  rating;  it  considered  the  same  interest  and  denouncing  the  same  govern- 
conditions  to  be  attached  to  existing  companies;  incut.  A  memorial  was  prepared  to  Sir  Robert 
specified  the  degree  of  supervision  which  govern- i  Peel;  deputations  from  the  various  companies, 
ment  should  exercise  over  future  schemes;  and  actual  and  projected,  waited  upon  the  govern- 
entered  into  the  vexed  question  of  facilities  to  •  mcnt;  private  members  were  wearied  and  wor- 
be  granted  to  third  class  passengers.  Earl  ried;  the  railway  interest  within  the  Houbc  used 
Dalhousie  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obstruct  and  defeat 
third  class  traffic  had  been  a  disgrace  to  railway  the  measure;  but  the  government  remained  firm, 
companies,  and,  if  continued,  would  be  a  still  |  and  the  second  reading  of  the  Railways'  Bill 
greater  discredit  to  the  Parliament  which  al-  was  moved  in  the  Commons  on  .Inly  8.  So 
lowed  it.  He  added  that  some  of  the  companies  determined  an  attempt  was  made  to  stifle  all 
compelled  third  class  passengers  to  travel  whole  discussion  by  a  motion  for  superseding  the  order 
da\s  without  seats,  making  them,  in  a  journey  of  the  day,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  said  there  was  an 
which  ought  not  to  occupy  more  than  seven  impression  prevailing  that  the  railway  interest 
hours  and  a  half,  stand  for  double  that  time,  was  exceedingly  strong,  that  the  monopoly  was 
In  order  to  avoid  such  evasions,  it  was  pro-  a  very  powerful  one,  and  that  it  was  extremely 
vided  that  the  whole  of  the  regulations  as  to  difficult  to  propose  any  measure  for  controlling 
this  traffic  should  be  under  the  strict  super-  them.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  they  were 
intendeiiee  of  a  government  board.  going  too  far,  and  their  monopoly  might  be 

The  House  of  Commons  was  deluged  with  very  great,  but  he  would  advise  them  to  hus- 
petitions   on   this  subject.     It   wus    said  that    baud  their  strength. 

third  class  passengers  were  subjected  to  "losses,  i  This  caution  sufficed,  aud  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
injuries,  and  annoyances;"  that  the  companies  |  allowed  to  bring  forward  his  motion.  The  Bill 
only  cared  to  gain  as  much  money  as  possitde;  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
that  tltis  class  was  unreasonably  and  purposely  uiittee,  aud  was  passed  before  the  end  of  the 
exposed  to  the  iuclemeney  of  the  weather;  that  Session,  after  an  amount  of  debate  only  natural, 
the  engine  driver  was  ordered  to  liuger  on  the  perhaps,  under  the  novelty  of  the  circumstances, 
journey;  that  the  passengers  were  kept  untie-  There  was  much  to  be  said  respectively  in 
cessanly  in  the  cold  and  wet;  that  they  were  favour  and  in  censure  of  Parliamentary  iuter- 
made  as  wretched  and  miserable  as  possible;  that  >  ference  with  commercial  enterprise;  with  the 
contumely  aud  neglect  were  heaped  upon  them;  regulation  of  fares;  and  with  the  construction 
aud  that  they  were  degraded  by  such  treatment,  of  carriages.  Men  who  held  it  a  duty  to  inter* 
(treat  alarm  and  indignation  were  aroused  fere  with  manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  con- 
among  the  railway  interest  by  these  threatened  struction  of  their  mills,  the  working  of  their 
acts  of  legislation.  A  meeting  was  held,  at  i  machinery,  and  the  hours  of  factory  labour, 
which  nearly  all  the  companies  were  represented,  j  objected  to  interference  with  the  great  railway 
Mr.  Hudson  took  the  chair,  ami  denounced  the  power  which  held  in  its  hand  the  locomotion 
Bill  as  injurious  to  railway  property,  and  as  j  of  the  nation;  while  again,  some  who  protested 
prejudicial  to  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Saunders,  against  factory  legislation  called  for  legislative 
ou  behalf  of  the  Oreat  Western  Railway,  fol-    support  of  the  claims  of  the  public,  aud  espe- 
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cially  the  poorer  classes,  to  safe,  comfortable, 
and  cheap  travelling.  The  Act  empowered  the 
lonJ8  of  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the  fares,  after 
a  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  if  the  profits  of 
any  railway  were  found  permanently  to  exceed 
ten  per  cent.,  with  a  guarantee  for  the  contin- 
uance, for  a  like  term,  of  that  rate  of  profit. 
It  provided  for  the  purchase  by  government, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  any  future  railway, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  specially  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose. 

It  was  also  enacted  that  "All  passenger 
railway  companies  which  shall  have  been  in- 
corporated by  any  Act  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion, or  shall  be  hereafter  incorporated,  shall, 
by  means  of  one  train  at  the  least,  to  travel 
along  their  railway  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  each  trunk,  branch,  or  junction  line  be- 
longing to,  or  leased  to  them,  once  at  the  least 
each  way,  on  every  week  day  except  Christmas- 
day  and  Good  Friday,  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  third  class  passengers,  under  the 
following  conditions:  Such  train  shall  start 
at  an  hour  to  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by 
the  directors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Trade  and  Plantations.  Such  trains  shall  travel 
at  an  average  rate  of  speed  of  not  less  than 
twelve  miles  an  hour  for  the  whole  distance 
travelled  on  the  railway,  including  stoppages. 
Such  train  shall  take  up  and  set  down  passengers 
at  every  passenger  station  which  it  shall  pass 
on  the  line.  The  carriages  to  be  provided  with 
seats  and  protected  from  the  weather.  The  faro 
for  each  third  class  passenger  not  to  exceed  one 
penny  per  mile.  Each  passenger  to  be  allowed 
to  take  with  him  half  a  hundred-weight  of  lug- 
gage without  extra  charge.  Children  under 
three  years  of  age  accompanying  passengers 
shall  be  taken  without  any  charge;  and  children 
nnder  twelve  years  of  a<je  at  half  the  charge  for 
an  adult  passenger.  These  trains  to  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  Trains  running  on  Sundays  to 
have  carriages  attached  to  those  which  stop  at 
the  greatest  number  of  stations." 

The  Act  further  provided  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails,  and  of  the  military  and  police,  at 
certain  charges;  and  for  the  establishment  of 
electric  telegraphs  under  proper  conditions.  Such, 
with  numerous  regulations  of  detail,  were  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Act  of  1844.  The 
Board  of  Trade  was  charged  with  the  onerous  duty 
of  overlooking  the  railway  system,  both  as  to 
law  and  practice;  examining  and  keeping  watch 
over  all  fresh  schemes;  watching  over  the  safety 
and  the  interests  of  the  public;  and  selecting 
among  rival  plans. 


In  a  circular  dated  November  28,  1844,  the 
Board  of  Trade  announced  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  new  powers  delegated  to  them,  the  prin- 
cipal point*  into  wbicn  they  should  inquire  in 
reference  to  new  railway  schemes  were  as  fol- 
lows:—!. The  ability  and  bona  fide  intention 
of  the  promoters  to  prosecute  their  application 
for  Bills  to  authorize  their  several  undertakings. 
2.  The  national  advantages  to  be  obtained  in 
completing  or  extending  important  lines  of  rail- 
way communication.  3.  The  amount  of  local  ad- 
vantages afforded  to  towns  and  districts.  4.  The 
engineering  circumstances  of  the  line,  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  form  a  general  judgment 
of  the  undertaking.  5.  The  estimates  of  cost 
of  construction  and  of  traffic  and  working  ex- 
penses, so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  judge  of 
the  probability  of  the  line  being  completed  and 
efficiently  worked;  and  with  a  view  of  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  competing 
lines. 

On  December  31,  the  Railway  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  issued  the  first  of  a  series 
of  reports  upon  the  schemes  thus  examined,  in 
which,  after  enumerating  all  the  projected  lines 
in  a  certain  district,  they  expressed  their  in- 
tention to  report  in  favour  of  certain  schemes, 
and  against  some  others,  while  they  rccom- 
mendel  the  postponement  to  a  future  period  of 
such  as  they  considered  might  be  modified  to 
advantage  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  intro- 
duction of  better  schemes.  The  more  detailed 
reports  in  which  they  explained  the  reasons 
which  had  influenced  their  selection,  were  not 
in  most  cases,  published  until  some  weeks  after 
the  announcement  of  their  decision.  In  select- 
ing from  a  mass  of  rival  projects,  the  Board 
usually  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  new  lines 
projected  in  friendly  connexion  with,  rather 
than  those  in  opposition  to,  existing  lines;  and 
in  cases  where  the  engineering  features  of  two 
or  more  rival  schemes  were  essentially  different, 
they  entered  in  their  detailed  reports  at  con- 
siderable length  into  such  questions  us  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  locomotive  and  atmospheric 
systems  of  propulsion;  of  different  systems  of 
gradient*;  of  width  of  gauge,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  construction.  In  consequence  of  an 
idea  that  such  reports  would  decide  the  fate  of 
railway  Bills,  some  projects  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Parliament  were  withdrawn  in 
deference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Trade;  but  in  many  instances  the  promoters 
determined  to  proceed  in  the  face  of  adverse 
reports,  and  many  such  schemes  were  sanctioned ; 
while  6ome  of  those  most  warmly  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  were  defeated  upon  their 
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merits,  and  others,  in  consequence  of  inform*]*-  "it  would  not  take  tolls  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
ties  in  complying  with  numerous  and  petty  repair;"  that  "the  directors  were  making  ducks 
Standing  Orders,  were  thrown  out.  This  resulted  and  drakes  of  their  money;"  that  "every  hill 
in  some  cases  from  the  impossibility  of  pre-  and  valley  between  the  two  towns  would  hehohl 
paring  the  requisite  plans  and  sections  by  the  falling  arches  and  ruined  viaducts."  It  was 
appointed  day;  or  of  submitting  them  to  the  said  once  more  that  fame  would  cease  to  exist, 
searching  examination  necessary  for  the  detection  and  that  agricultural  communication  would  ho 
of  clerical  errors,  when  the  demand  for  sur-  lost;  that  not  a  field  existed  but  what  would  be 
veyors,  levellers,  draftsmen,  and  engravers  was  split  and  divided;  springs  would  be  dried  up; 
urgent,  as  in  the  Autumn  of  1 844.  meadows  become  sterile;  and  agricultural  opera- 

The  caprioiousncss  and  uncertainty  of  Par-  tions  would  be  suspended.  Like  an  earthquake 
liamciitary  tribunals  are  shown  by  the  following  it  would  create  chasms  and  upheave  mountains; 
facts: — Of  eighteen  Bills  rejected  by  Committees  1  and  it  was  pathetically  added,  the  railway  pro- 
of the  Commons  in  1845,  seven  were  passed  I  motor  was  like  an  evil  providence,  unrighteously 
unaltered  when  brought  forward  strain  in  1816'.  attempting  that  which  Nature  was  too  kind  to 
Of  six  Bills  rejected  by  certain  Committees  of  effect.  Hundreds  of  innkeepers,  ami  thousands 
the  Lords  in  1845,  four  were  in  like  manner  I  of  horse*,  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment; 
passed  by  other  Committes  again  in  1846.  Six  while  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be  ruined  for 
Bills  were  passed  by  the  Commons  in  1845,   the  benefit  of  the  few.   Labour  for  the  poor  would 


be  lessened,  and  the  rates  for  the  poor  would 
be  increased.  Canals  woidd  be  destroyed ;  those 
who  lived  on  them  would  be  beggars;  houses 
would  be  crushed  by  embankments;  corn  would 


though  rejected  on  precisely  the  same  evidence 
in  the  previous  year. 

From  the  very  outset,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent effects  of  the  public  ignorance  of  what  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  land  made  barren, 
railroads  really  were,  and  of  what  they  were  and  landholders  beggared.  "  Long  before  the 
intended  to  accomplish,  was  the  sincere  horror  London  and  BirminJium  is  ready,"  wrote  one 
with  which  almost  everybody,  except  the  capi-  sapient  expositor,  -such  are  the  improvements 
talist  and  the  engineer,  regarded  the  invention,  now  making  in  canals,  that  not  only  may  the 
A  rumour  that  it  was  proposed  to  bring  such  charsre  be  expected  to  be  many  times  less  than 
a  thing  near  to  a  particular  neighbourhood  was  the  rsilwsy,  but  the  time  will  be  considerably 
sufiicient  to  elicit  an  adverse  petition  to  Parlia-  saved."  "Our  estates,"  said  a  second,  with 
nient,  and  even  a  subscription  to  oppose  it  as  a  apt  alliteration,  "will  not  only  be  deteriorated 
fearful  nuisance.  Oxford  and  Eton  would  not  but  destroyed.  It  is  not  a  question  of  pounds, 
permit  the  (ireat  Western  Bill  to  pass  without  but  a  question  of  principle."  The  prospects  of 
special  clauses  to  prohibit  a  branch  to  Oxford  more  than  one  peer  were  said  to  be  blighted; 
and  a  Station  at  Slough,  and  when  the  directors  and  it  was  loudly  declared  that  the  advantages 
attempted  to  infringe  the  latter  prohibition,  by  to  the  public  would  not  equal  the  injury  to  their 
stopping  to  take  up  and  set  down  at  Slough,  estates.  It  was  coolly  asserted  that  no  accelers- 
they  were  attacked  by  proceedings  in  Chancery,  tion  of  speed  was  desirable;  although  in  the 
and  interdicted  from  making  even  a  pause,  same  breath  it  was  aided  that  canals  were  in- 
Yet  the  antiquated  authorities  at  Eton  have  creasing  their  rapidity  of  transit;  and,  with  a 
long  since  been  caused  to  change  their  policy,  boldness  worthy  of  the  old  English  gentleman, 
and  Oxford,  too,  has  gladly  accept*  1  the  branch  these  objections  were  said  to  be  made  not  on 
it  formerly  repudiated.  personal,  but  on  public  grounds.    The  general 

Although  in  some  degree  the  opposition  of :  ignorance  may  be  estimated  from  one  fact,  that 

the  ignorant  and  the  prejudice!  had  lessened,  though  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 

there  was  still  enough  to  task  the  utmost  skill  had  been  running  some  time,  one  of  the  I'ar- 

and  bravery  of  the  railway  projectors;  while  the  liameutary  Committee   innocently  exclaimed  - 

interested  opposition  of  others  revealed  one  of  tin-  M  Why,  you  don't  imagine  they  will  leave  in 

worst  aspects  of  human  selfishness.    Numerous  the  dark?"  The  survey  was  violently  Opposed, 

pamphlets  and  reported  speeches  exist  to  att<  »t  Hark  lanthorns  were  employed  to  do  that  which 

what  would  otherwise  be  now  >leemed  incredible,  could  not  be  done  by  the  Ii?ht  of  'lay.  The 

It  wss  said  with  great  boldness  and  bitterness  grounds  of  one  reverend  gentleman  were  sur- 

of  spirit,  of  the  projected  line  between  London  veyed  while  he  was  occupied  in  his  church  duties, 

and  Birmingham,  that  the  new  railway  would  and  those  of  another  unwilling  proprietor  were 

be  "a  drug  on  the  country;"  that  "its  bribes  surveyed  by  the  subordinates  while  the  engineer 

snd  culvert*  would  be  antiquarian  ruins;"  that  detained  him  in  converse.    Artifice  was  used  to 
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counteract  force,  ami  had  it  not  been  for  the 
ingenuity  of  the  engineers,  the  line  would  never 
have  been  finished. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  company 
had  to  conten  I  was  a  great  dislike  to  tunnels. 
The  public  could  not  or  would  not  understand 
that  it  was  as  safe  to  travel  in  a  dark  tunnel 
as  on  a  dark  nL-ht.  It  was  said,  too,  that  the 
chill  of  a  two  miles'  subterranean  passage  would 
deter  any  person  of  delicate  health  from  ever 
entering  them.  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  asserted 
that  "tunnels  would  expose  healthy  people  to 
cold,  catarrhs,  and  consumption."  ''The  deaf- 
ening peal  of  thunder,"  said  another  medical 
man.  more  poetically  than  professionally,  "the 
sudden  immersion  in  gloom,  and  the  clash  of 
reverberated  sounds  in  a  confined  opace,  com- 
bine to  produce  a  momentary  shudder,  an  idea 
of  destruction,  a  thrill  of  annihilation."  The 
"resounding  echo;"  the  "rattling  wheels;" 
the  "panting,  pulling  engine;"  the  "clanking 
chains;"  the  "dismal  glare  of  lamps;"  the 
"darkness  made  visible; "  were  themes  on  which 
much  more  was  prophesied  than  time  has  sup- 
ported, and  wen*  arrayed  in  all  the  horrors 
which  vivid  imagination   and    ignorance  could 

SUggCSt. 

Alarmists  moreover  predicted  terrible  conse- 
quences from  railway  collisions  and  mishaps; 
ignoring  the  fact  that  accidents  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  stage-coach  travelling.  Even 
uow,  a  great  sensation  is  often  excited  by  news- 
paper accounts;  as  if  accidents  were  the  rule, 
instead  of  the  exception.  Yet  it  is  indisputable 
that  the  per  centagc  of  casualties  is  far  beneath 
that  01  former  days,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  travellers  by  railway  actually  enjoy  greater 
immunities  than  street  passengers.  The  simple 
explanation  is  that  when  several  persons  are 
killed  and  many  more,  perhaps,  more  or  less 
injured  in  a  railway  accident,  the  suddenness 
and  terror  of  the  catastrophe  overpowers  the 
imagination  of  the  readers,  and  puts  out  of 
sipht  the  millions  who  safely  travel.  Thus,  in 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  Reports,  it  is  sUted  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1H15,  when  two 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  of 
railway  were  open,  there  were  in  all  fifteen  acci- 
dents; in  which  two  persons  were  killed  and 
thirty  wore  injured.  Dividing  these  among 
the  16,720,.r).r>0  passengers  carried  during  those 
six  months,  the  proportion  was  not  more  than 
one  in  522  al7;  and  similar  returns  for  later 
years  estaidish  similar  facts.  Mr.  Smiles  ob- 
serves, in  the  preface  to  his  last  edition  of  the 
Life  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson, —  'When 
government  inspectors  were  first  appointed  by 


the  Board  of  Trade,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  working  of  railways,  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  number  of  trains  following  each  other 
at  some  stations  in  what  then  seemed  to  be  a 
very  rapid  succession.  A  passage  from  a  report 
written  in  lK-10,  by  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  as  to 
the  traffic  at  'Taylor's  Junction'  on  the  York 
and  North  Midland  Railway,  contrasts  curiously 
with  the  railway  life  and  activity  of  the  present 
day: — 'Here,'  wrote  the  alarmed  inspector,  'the 
passenger  trains  from  York,  as  well  as  Leeds 
and  Bel  by,  meet  four  times  a  day.  No  less 
than  twenty-three  passenger  trains  stop  at  or 
pass  this  station  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  an 
amount  of  traflic  requiring  not  only  the  most 
perfect  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  the  utmost  vigilance  and  energy  in 
the  servants,  of  the  Company  employed  at  this 
place.'  Contrast  this  with  the  state  of  things 
now.  On  the  Metropolitan  Line,  six  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  and  trains  pass  a  given  point  in  one 
direction  or  the  other  during  the  eighteen  hours 

I  of  the  working  day,  or  an  average  of  thirty-six 
trains  an  hour.  At  the  Cannon  Street  Station 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  trains  pass  in  and  out  daily,  many 
of  them  crossing  each  others'  tracks  under  the 
protection  of  the  station  signals.  Forty-five 
trains  run  in  and  out  between  nine  and  ten  a.m., 

|  and  an  equal  number  between  four  and  five  p.m. 

|  Again  at  the  Clapham  Junction,  near  London, 
about  seven  hundred  trains  pass  or  stop  daily; 
and  though  to  the  casual  observer  the  succession 
of  trains  coming  and  going,  running  and  stop- 
ping, coupling  and  shunting,  appears  a  scene 
of  inextricable  confusion  and  danger,  the  whole 
is  clearly  intelligible  to  the  signalmen  in  their 

|  boxes,  who  work  the  trains  in  and  out  with 
extraordinary  precision  and  regularity." 

Besides  these  foolish  but  honest  prejudices, 
which  were  bad  enough,  there  were  soon  super- 
added the  more  formidable  obstructions  of 
cupidity  ami  jobbery.  Those  whose  prejudices 
were  attacked  would  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
those  whose  purses  were  interested  refused 
to  be  convinced  except  by  enormous  bribes. 
The  railway  companies  appear  to  have  been 
disposed  to  treat  individuals  whose  property 
was  required  for  their  works,  with  a  candour 
and  liberality  which  were  too  often  met  in 
a  spirit  of  unreasonable  opposition  and  un- 
justifiable extortion;  and  so  strong  was  this 
feeling  that  the  companies  submitted  to  the 
most  unjust  demands  rather  than  venture  to 
come  info  collision  with  powerful  individuals 
either  before  committees  or  juries.  The  prin- 
ciple of  buying  off  opposition  soou  assumed  a 
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great    variety  of  monstrous  shapes.    Sums  of  |  and  yrt  it  is  well  known  thft+,  except  in  regard 


£5,000;  £6,000;  £10,000;  £30,000;  £35,000; 
and  £120,000,  wen;  given,  ostensibly  for  strips 
of  land,  bat  really  to  avert  opposition.  The  mis- 
chief done  will  be  best  exemplified  by  the  broad 
fad  that  in  one  neighbourhood  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient  to  buy  off  opposition  at  a  price  which, 
under  the  ordinary  calculation  of  railway  profits, 
would  oblige  the  company  to  raise  £15,000  per 
milium  of  additional  tolls:  a  sum  equivalent  to 
the  fares  of  above  C0,000  third  class  passengers 
from  London  to  the  neighbourhood  in  question. 
In  another  ease,  a  nobleman  demanded  £30,000 
as  the  price  ( '"  coming  near  his  estate;  to  which 
the  company    agreed;    but   finding  afterwards 


to  the  houses  which  have  been  actually  de- 
molished, nearly  every  piece  of  property  which 
is  intersected,  undergoes  improvement  in  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  lines. 
In  towns  and  villages,  the  land  abntting  on  the 
railway  becomes  frontage;  and  even  in  the 
country,  land  near  stations  becomes  available 
for  building  purposes.  The  millions  which  have 
been  paid  by  railway  companies  to  landowners 
for  their  property  may  therefore  be  said  to  be 
so  much  absolutely  put  into  their  pockets. 
Considering,  in  addition  to  this  profit  upon  the 
land  taken,  the  increased  value  of  the  land  left, 
it.  is  clear  that  the  gain  to  the  landowners,  by 
railways,  must,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been 
enormous." 

The  first  application  for  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  Act  failed,  owing  to  the 
most  unscrupulous  opposition,  notoriously  used 
to  defeat  it;  and  the  collective  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  not  raised  by  this  rejection, 
coming  as  it  did  immediately  after  their  enforced 
but  reluctant  yielding  to  the  Reform  measure. 
Nothing  daunted,  the  promoters  of  the  Hill 
issued  a  second  prospectus,  in  which  they  an. 
nonnecd  an  intention  to  apply  a^ain  for  an  Act, 
"provided  they  could  remove  the  opposition  of 
dissentient  landowners  and  proprietors."  This 
euphemism  meant  that  they  would  endeavour 
to  come  to  terms  with  those  who  only  stood 
out  for  enormous  bribes.  In  most  cases,  this 
proved  successful,  and  the  directors  were  able 
to  announce  that  "nearly  all  those  who  were 
the  most  active  and  formidable  have  been  con- 
ciliated." The  practical  commentary  on  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  land,  which 
had  been  liberally  estimated  at  far  above  the 
market  value,  to  cost  £250,000,  really  absorbed 
three  times  that  amount.  At  length  the  Hill 
was  passed,  and  the  line  was  opened  on  Se|>- 
to  pay  the  money,  although  they  did  not  touch  1  tember  17,  1H38;  but  the  actual  cost  was  five 
a  foot  of  his  land.  In  another  case,  a  man  j  and  a  half  millions;  or  more  than  double  the 
who  had  demanded  four  bridges,  found  when  !  original  estimate.  No  less  a  sum  than  £800,000 
the  agreement  was  signed  that  half  the  money  was  needlessly  expended  in  the  construction  of 
they  would  cost  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  famous  Kilsby  tunnel,  owing  to  the  oppo- 
him  than  the  bridges;  and  he  proposed  a  com-   sition  of  "men  of  influence  and  education"  who 
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line  could  hit  more  conveniently  con- 
by  slightly  changing  the  route  and 
avoiding  the  estate  altogether,  they  prepared 
to  do  so;  whereupon  the  nobleman,  unwilling 
to  lose  the  £30,000,  threatened  them  with  such 
powerful  opposition  that  they  judged  it  prudent 


promise  which  the  directors  accepted.  Numerous 
cases  of  this  kind  might  be  cited,  but  it  is 
undesirable  in  these  pages  to  reproduce  the 
names  which  are  buried  in  Blue  Books  of  that 
periojd  M  having  been  identified  with  conduct 
of  this  description.  Mr.  Stephenson  said,  in 
1856,— "Of  the  £286,000,000  of  railway  capital 
expended,  it  is  believed  that  nearly  one-fourth 
has  been  paid  solely  for  land  and  conveyancing; 


compelled  the  line  to  diverge  from  Northampton. 
The  difficulties  connected  with  this  tunnel  were 
so  great  that  nothing  but  Robert  Stephenson's 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  could  surmount  them. 

The  actual  cost  per  mile  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  was  as  under: — 

London  and  Birmingham   £-19,107 

(ireat  Western   56.591 

London  and  Southampton   26,0U0 
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London  and  Brighton                    £37,568  i  the  brickwork.     The    shafts    for  makinc  and 

Liverpool  and  Man<hester                3H.o."i3  ventilating   it   are   thirteen  in    number.  The 

London  and  Greenwich                  200.0(H)  excavation  amounted  to  414,000  cubic  yards. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Great  Western   line  The  number  of  bricks  used  was  80,000,000; 

was  issued  in  1833,   but  the  first  application  ,  a  ton  of  gunpowder  and  a  ton  of  candles  were 

to  Parliament  in  the  following  year  was  un-  consumed  every  week  for  two  years  and  a  half; 

successful,  owing  to  the  usual  opposition.    It  and  eleven  hundred  men  and  two  hundred  and 

passed,  however,  in  1835,  after  the  opponents  fifty    horses    were    kept   constantly  employed, 

had  been  placated.    In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  Summer  of 

every  other  railway  placed  in  similar  circum-  l*;;f>,   and  was  carried  on  under  difficulties  of 

stances,  the  vastly  additional  cost  thus  entailed  no  trifling  character.    For  a  considerable  dis- 

in  the  original  construction  has  still  to  be  met  tanee  the  tunnel  passes  through  freestone  rock, 

in  the  shape  of  increased  fares  by  all  who  travel,  from  the  fissures  of  which  there  was  at  times 

Nothing    less   than    golden   argument!    would  an  immense  influx  of  water.     In  November, 

induce  many    noble    landowners    to   assent  to  1837,  the  steam-pump  employed  proved  unabl-' 

roads  which  doubled  and  trebled  their  estates  to  cope  with  it:  the  water  filled  that  part  of 

in  value;  and  vast  loss  of  money  and  of  time  the  tunnel  and  rose  to  a  height  of  fifty-six  feet 


wa6  incurred  in  making  circuits  which  now 
excite  wonder  and  regret. 

Mr.  Brunei  had  assisted  his  father  in  the 
construction  of  the  Thames  Tunnel;  and  had 
designed  the  "Great  Western,"  the  first  steam- 


in  the  shaft,  thereby  totally  suspending  the 
work  until  the  following  July.  The  contractors 
were  not,  however,  deterred  by  this  casualty. 
They  erected  a  second  pump,  worked  by  an 
engine  of  fifty-horse  power,  and  by  this  means 
overcame  the  difficulty.  On  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, after  a  similar  irrnption  of  water,  the  en- 
gine discharged  thirty-two  thousand  hogsheads 
a  day.  The  whole  of  the  works  on  this  line 
are  of  a  massive  and  costly  character,  and  iu 
its  general  construction  there  were  marked  dif- 
ferences from  methods  pursued  on  other  lines. 
Mr.  Brunei  was  always  averse  to  follow  nny 
man's  lead;  and  the  fact  that  another  engineer 
had  adopted  one  particular  course  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  different 
one.  Two  important  departures  in  particular 
were  pr.. posed  by  him,  and  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Great  Western  proprietors.  These  altera- 
tions consisted  iu  the  mode  of  laying  the  rails 
and  in  the  distance  between  them.  The  rails 
were  made  in  lengths  of  fifteen  to  seventeen 
feet,  and  instead  of  resting  upon  chairs  and 
6tonc  blocks  placed  at  intervals,  as  in  other 
similar  works,  they  were  laid  upon  continuous 
bearings  of  wood,  firmly  secured  to  the  ground 
ship,  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic,  anil  the  "Great  by  piles.  The  expense  attending  the  original 
Britain,"  the  first  ocean  screw  steamer.  In  formation  of  the  wood  upon  this  plan  exceeded 
1833,  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  the  that  of  the  old  method  by  i'500  per  mile;  but 
Great  Western  Railway,  for  which  he  designed  it  was  expected  that  this  excess  would  be 
and  superintended  the  construction  of  the  whole  :  repaid  in  a  few  years  by  a  diminution  of  the  cost 
of  the  tunnels,  bridge*,  viaducts,  and  niches,  of  repair  and  maintenance,  while  at  the  same 
The  Box  Tunnel  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  time  the  sudden  jerk  and  concussions  so  fre- 
of  these,  and  is  a  vast  monument  of  his  bold-  quently  experienced  in  railroad  travelling  were 
ness  and  perseverance.    It  pierces  through  Box  avoided. 
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Hill,  between  Chippenham  and  Bath,  part  of 
which  is   four    hundred    feet  above   the  level 


The  other  deviation  was  of  graver  conse- 
quence, and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  "the 


of  the  railway.  It  is  nine  thousand,  six  hun-  Battle  of  the  Ganges,"  which  waged  with  much 
dred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty-nine  feet  fury  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Brunei  conceived  the 
high,  *nd  thirty -five  wide,  to  the   outside  of  idea  of  changing  the  width  between  the  rails 
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His  idea  was  that  certain  great  lines  would  that  district  were  laid  down  of  the  satue  width, 
extend  over  certain  districts,  in  which  each  I  Stephenson  from  the  first  anticipated  the  general 
company  would  reign  supreme,  and  that  the  '  extension  of  railways  throughout  England;  and 
communications  of  these  districts  one  with  an-  one  of  the  ideas  with  which  he  started  was  the 
another,  would  he,  practically,  of  a  trifling  char-  essential  importance  of  preserving:  such  a  uni- 
acter.  The  natural  conclusion  was,  that  each  fortuity  as  would  admit  of  perfect  communication 
company  might  choose  its  own  gauge  without  between  them.  When  consulted  about  the  gauge 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  gauge  of  other  of  the  Canterbury  and  WhiUtable,  and  of  the 
lines.  And  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Brunei's  must  Leicester  and  Swannington  Railways,  he  said  — 
be  judged  of,  not  by  present  views,  but  by  the  i  "Make  them  of  the  same  width:  though  they 
information  of  thirty  years  ago.  Had  he  then  may  be  a  long  way  apart  now,  depend  upon  it 
conceived  the  possibility  of  a  system  like  that  they  will  be  joined  together  some  day."  All 
which  now  prevails,  he  would  have  shared  the  the  railways,  therefore,  laid  down  by  himself 
fate  of  his  great  rival  Mr.  Stephenson,  and,  and  his  assistants  were  constructel  on  the  nar- 
with  more  justice,  been  called  an  idle  and  ridic-  row  gauge.  Besides  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
nlous  enthusiast.  Had  he  deemed  that  the  where  the  gauge  was  seven  feet,  the  only  other 
Great  Western  would  ultimately  construct  a  line  on  which  a  broader  one  than  four  feet 
line  to  Birmingham,  and  that  the  London  and  eight  an  )  a  half  inches  was  adopted,  was  the 
Birmingham  would  trench  upon  the  rights  and    Eastern  Counties,  where  it  was  five  feet;  Mr. 


dues  of  the  Great  Western;  that  connecting  Braithwaite,  the  engineer,  being  of  opinion  that 
lines  of  rails  would  pass  between  trunk  lines  this  increase  would  afford  a  better  space  for  the 
from  North  to  South  and  from  East  to  West,  machinery  of  the  locomotive.  But  when  the 
rendering  a  similarity  of  construction  absolutely  Northern  and  Eastern  extension  of  the  same 
needful  for  comfort,  safety,  and  economy;  could  line  was  formed,  having  to  work  into  the  nar- 
he,  indeed,  have  surmised  one-tenth  of  those  row  gauge  system  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
extraordinary  facts  which  recent  years  have  wit-  Robert  Stephenson,  its  new  engineer,  strongly  re- 
Bed,  Mr.  Brunei  would  probably  have  smiled  commended  the  directors  of  the. Eastern  Counties 


at  his  own  dream  with  unqualified  wonder.  His  Line  to  alter  their  gauge  for  the  purpose  of 
suggestions  were,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  securing  uniformity;  and  they  adopted  hiB  re- 
well  woithy  of  the  full  consideration  which  they  commeudation. 

received,  His  plan,  with  his  reasons  for  pro-  Mr.  Brunei,  for  reasons  which  appeared  to 
posing  the  change  of  gauge  from  four  feet  him  and  his  friends  conclusive,  held  that  this  was 
eight  and  a  half  inches,  to  seven  feet,  was  sub-  too  narrow  for  the  accommodation  of  passenger 
mitted  to  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  who  reported  trains  running  at  high  speeds,  though  it  might 
acainst  it,  With  his  own  directors  Mr.  Brunei  sufficiently  answer  the  purposes  of  coal  and 
was  more  successful,  and  the  Act  authorized  merchandize  traffic.  He  believed  that  greater 
the  width  of  seven  feet.  There  was  something  safety,  as  well  as  freedom  from  oscillation,  would 
singularly  fascinating  in  the  proposal.  The  be  secured  by  providing  a  broader  base  for  the 
imaginative  vision  of  the  shareholders  .beheld  support  of  the  carriages,  while  it  would  give 
Titanic  arches  and  vast  tunnels;  magnificent  greater  scope  for  developing  the  powers  of  the 
bridges  and  fine  viaducts;  and  the  hundred  miles  locomotive  engine,  the  wheels  of  which  could  be 
an  hour  prophesied  by  the  engineer,  exceeded  much  enlarged;  and  that  by  improving  the 
the  narrow  gauge  to  an  extent  which  promised  gradients  throughout  the  whole  line,  and  avoid- 
to  compel  a  traffic.  Increased  expenses  seemed  ing  sharp  curves,  he  would  be  enabled  to  main- 
small  before  the  visionary  dividend,  and  when  tain  the  highest  practicable  velocity.  These 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Great  Western  was  considerations  formed  the  basis  of  his  plan  of 
meant  to  create  a  demand  rather  than  to  sup-  the  Great  Western  Railway 
ply  it,  the  vague  imaginings  of  the  favourers  The  directors  themselves  seem  early  to  have 
of  the  broad  gauge  must  be  allowed  for.  ,  had  misgivings;  and,  in  1838,  while  the  line 
The  original  width  of  the  coal  tramroads  in  !  was  still  under  construction,  they  invited  several 
the  North  virtually  determined  the  British  gauge,  engineers  of  eminence  to  advise  with  them  on 
It  was  the  wi  lth  of  the  ordinary  road-track,  the  Bubject  Robert  Stephenson  and  James 
not  fixed  after  any  scientific  theory,  but  adopted  Walker  declined  to  do  so,  but  Nicholas  Wood 
simply  because  its  use  had  already  been  estab-  and  John  Hawkshaw  consented.  Both  sent  in 
lished.  George  Stephenson  introduced  it  without  reports  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  nar- 
alteration  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  row  or  established  gauge  in  place  of  the  broad 
Railway;  and  the  lines  subsequently  formed  in  or   exceptional    one.     Mr.    Hawkshaw  clearly 
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pointed  out  that  the  existing  .(range  had  ori- 
ginated in  experience,  and  that  the  men  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  railways  had  been  the 
greatest,  saw  the  least  occasion  for  its  alteration: 
that  three-fourths  of  England  was  being  traversed 
by  the  narrow  gauge,  anil  it  would  be  a  great 
evil  if  the  Great  Western  were  to  be  isolated 
from  all  the  great  lines  in  its  neighbourhood; 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  increasing 
the  width  of  the  gauge,  whilst  much  might  be 
lost  by  unnecessary  expenditure  of  capital  in 
the  first  place,  and  by  driving  traffic  in  other 
directions  in  the  next.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  strongly  urged,  as  only  twenty-two 
miles  of  the  railway  had  been  then  laid  down, 
ihat  this  portion  should  be  forthwith  converted 
into  narrow  gauge,  and  the  remainder  executed  of 
the  same  width.  Mr.  Hawkshaw's  recommenda- 
tion were  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Brunei  assured  the 
shareholders  that  the  broad  gauge  was  the  best, 
and  that  the  Great  Western  "could  have  no 
connexion  with  any  other  of  the  main  lines  of 
railway."  On  a  division,  the  shareholders  en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  of  their  engineer, 
and  the  controversy  was  for  a  time  put  an  end 
to  by  the  completion  of  the  Great  Western  as 
a  broad  gauge  railway. 

Long  before  the  line  was  finished,  some  of 
the  shareholders  became  alarmed  at  the  enormous 
expense,  and  especially  at  the  costly  experiments 
which  their  engineer  was  trying.  The  first 
plan  on  which  the  timbers  were  laid  proved  an 
utter  failure,  and  they  had  to  be  relaid;  while 
a  bridge  built  over  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead, 
to  prove  that  the  river  might  be  crossed  by 
two  arches,  fell  down  twice.  It  was  again 
erected,  and  stands  as  a  monument  of  what  an 
engineer  of  genius  can  effect  with  shareholders' 
moucy. 

Years  passed  on,  ami  railways  of  a  different 
gauge  met  the  line  at  many  points.  Mr.  Brunei 
himself  was  the  engineer  of  various  lines  of 
narrow  gauge,  thereby  admitting  it6  practical 
sufficiency  for  railway  traffic.  The  break  of 
gauge  eventually  came  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a  public  calamit).  The  intervention  of  Par- 
liament was  even  called  for,  and  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  take  evidence  and 
report  on  the  subject,  which  was  done  in  1846. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  While 
an  aetual  saving  of  capital  would  have  been 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Hawkshaw's 
recommendation  eight  years  before,  it.  was  now 
found  that  the  alteration  would  cost  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling.  The  question  was,  indeed, 
felt  to  be  surrounded  with  difficulty;  aud  all 
that  the  commission  did  was  to  recommend  the 


future  restriction  of  the  broad  gauge  lines  to 
their  own  district. 

Among  the  important  proceedings  of  the 
Session  one  was  the  passing  i>f  the  "Railway 
Clauses' Consolidation  Act,"  by  which  all  future 
act* "were  to  be  much  simplified;  and  another 
was  the  appointment,  in  consequent  of  amotion 
by  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
a  Royal  Commission  "for  inquiring  whether,  in 
future,  Private  Acts  for  tin-  construction  of 
railways,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  secur- 
ing a  uniform  gauge,  and  whether  it  would  be 
expedient  and  practicable  to  take  measures  to 
bring  the  railways  already  constructed,  or  in 
progress  of  construction,  in  Great  Britain,  into 
uniformity  of  gauge;  and  to  inquire  whether 
any  other  mode  of  obviating  or  mitigating  the 
serious  impediments  to  the  eternal  traffic  of  the 
country,  which  are  represented  as  likely  to  arise 
from  the  want  of  uniform  gauge,  could  bo 
adopted."  The  commissioners  appointed  to 
undertake  this  investigation  were  Lieut.  Col. 
Sir  Ferdinand  Smith,  late  Inspector-General  of 
Railways;  G.  B.  Airy  Ksq.,  Astronomer  Royal; 
and  P.  Barlow  Ksq.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Woolwich  Military  Academy.  The  im- 
portance of  this  question  was  rendered  evident 
by  the  inconveniences  occasioned  between  Bir- 
mingham aud  Bristol,  owing  to  a  change  or 
"break"  in  the  gauge  at  Gloucester;  and  as, 
during  the  past  Session,  Acts  had  been  obtained 
for  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  miles  of  broad 
gauge  railways  in  connexion  with  the  Great 
Western  line  and  (after  deducting  the  Irish 
railways,  which  then  amounted  to  about  six 
hundred  and  forty-fonr  miles,  and  which  wen- 
not  affected,  as  a* uniform  gauge  of  five  feet 
three  inches,  had  already  been  adopted  for 
Ireland.)  for  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles 
of  railways  which,  from  their  situation  and  con- 
nexions, would  probably  bo  laid  with  the  ordi- 
nary or  narrow  gauge,  the  importance  of  some 
speedy  and  immediate  remedial  measure  was 
demonstrated.  The  Commission,  after  hearing 
much  conflicting  evidence  from  forty-six  wit- 
nesses, including  all  the  most  experienced 
engineers  and  managers,  and  after  conducting 
some  experiinnnts  upon  both  broad  and  narrow 
gauge  lines,  made  a  long  report  in  February, 
1816.  Their  conclusion  was  that  "while  the 
broad  gauge  had  some  advantages  in  the  case 
of  very  high  speed,  such  as  is  required  for 
express  trains,  there  is  no  decided  preference 
due  to  either  gauge  as  regards  the  safety,  accom- 
modation, and  convenience  of  passengers;  and 
the  narrow  gauge  possesses  the  greater  con- 
for  the  transport  of  goods,  as  it  is  more 
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suited  to  the  general  traffic  of  the  country ;"  and  and  in  ninny  places,  where  the  traffic  is  tin- 
further,  that  they  had  not  been  aide  to  discover  usually  heavy,  iron  rails  have  been  replaced  hy 
any  advantage  in  the  maintenance  of  way,  the  those  of  steel, 
cost  of  locomotive  power,  or  other  working 
expenses,  to  compensate  for  the  greater  outlay 
in  construction  required  for  the  broad  gauge  I  CHAPTER  XLVII. 

They  therefore  recommended  the  narrow  as  the  '  Railway  Mania  of  1836.    Railway*  at  first  re- 


national  gauge;  and  regarding  uniformity  as 
highly  essential  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
arising  from  a  break  of  gauge,  they  suggested  ! 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  width  of  the  broad 
gauge  lines  (of  which,  down  to  duly  31,  1815. 
there  were  only  two-  hundred  and  seventy-four 
miles  at  work,  while  there  were  nineteen  hundred 
and  one  miles  of  the  narrow  gauge)  to  the 
proposed  national  standard;  a  change  which 
they  estimated  might  be  effected  at  an  outlay  of 
about  £1,000,000.  This  report  was  referred  to 
the  Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
by  whom  a  minute  was  passed,  embodying  the 
recommendations,  which  were  subsequently  con-  I 


yarded  as  an  htettmt  »t.  Increased  \ 
Wiiillh.  Second  and  Greater  Mania  of  1845. 
Bubble  Companies.  Railway  Journal*.  A 
Harvest  of  Adrertixi  u„  tits.  Premiums  on  Shares. 
Universal  Simulation.  "  Times'"  Summary  of 
Projects  and  their  Cost.  Parliamentary  Return, 
of  .\ antes  of  Subscribers,  with  the  Amounts.  Fic- 
titious Signatures.  Warnings  of  the  »  Timet." 
Depreciation  sets  in.  Mr.  George  Hudson. 
Change  in  the  Government  Relations  to  Railways. 
Inundation  of  Bills.  Scene  at  the  Boaid  of 
Trade. 

a.d.  1830—1846. 
The  year  1H36  witnessed  one  of  those  manias 


firmed  by  the  "(iauge  Regulation  Act."  While  i  for  speculation  which  periodically  occur  after 
the  narrow  gauge  was  recognised  as  the  national  ■  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  and  depression 
standard,  the  broad  gauge  lines  were  left  BO-  i  >n  the  commercial  world.  Until  the  middle  of 
altered,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  pro- 1  that  year,  but  few  great  railway  undertakings 
posed  to  lay  both  gauges  upon  certain  portions  had  been  projected  since  the  excitement  of  1825; 
of  connecting  lines.    Since  that  time  something  '  but  immediately  afterwards,  a  host  of  proposals 


tune  soi 

has  been  done  to  remedy  the  original  evil.  The 
mixed  gauge, — that  is,  the  narrow  gauge  within 
the  broad,  has  been  adopted,  and  is  gradually 
extending;  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  will  probably  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  before  long  to  extend  the  nar- 
row gauge  throughout  their  entiro  system. 

The  atmospheric  system  was  fairly  and  fully 
tried,  and  it  was  found  wanting  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  exceedingly  elegant  mode  of 
applying  power;  its  devices  were  very  skilful, 
and  its  mechanism  was  most  ingenious.  Hut  it 
was  costly,  irregular  in  action,  and,  in  particular 
kinds  of  weather,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  At 
best,  it  was  but  a  modification  of  the  stationary- 
engine  system,  and  experience  proved  it  to  be 
so  costly  that  it  was  shortly  after  entirely 
abandoned  in  favour  of  locomotive  power. 

To  bear  the  load  of  heavy  engines  run  nt 
high  speeds,  a  much  stronger  and  heavier  road 
was  found  necessary;  and  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 
it  was  entirely  relaid  with  stronger  materials. 
Now  that  express  passenger-engines  are  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  tons  each,  the  weight  of  the 
rails  had  been  increased  from  thirty-five  pounds 
to  seventy-live  or  eighty-six  pounds  to  the  yard. 
Stone  blocks  have  given  place  to  wooden  sleepers; 
rails  with  loose  ends  resting  on  the  chaira,  to 
rails  with  their  ends  firmly  "fished"  together; 


appeared,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  practicable 
line  between  two  considerable  places,  however 
remote,  that  was  not  fixed  upon  by  a  company; 
and  in  several  instances  three  or  four  rival  lines 
were  started. 

Thus,  three  distinct  lines  were  proposed  to 
Norwich.  Surrey  was  entirely  mapped  and 
marked  out.  All  the  opposition  lines  to  Brighton 
were  at  a  premium.  In  one  parish  of  a  metro- 
politan borough,  sixteen  schemes  were  afloat,  and 
upwards  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  houses 
scheduled  to  be  taken  down.  With  some  of  the 
most  evident  bubbles  the  names  of  senators  were 
connected.  Railroads  were  advertised  to  places 
where  no  coaches  ran.  The  marqnis  of  London- 
derry stated  that  in  Durham  three  railroads  had 
been  attempted  by  one  projector,  all  running  in 
parallel  lines.  One  was  at  par,  another  was 
bankrupt,  and  he  believed  the  third  would  never 
pay.  The  wildest  schemes  were  freely  enter- 
tained. One  projector  proposed  sails  to  propel 
his  engine,  and  induced  a  company  to  try  them. 
Another  offered  to  propel  his  locomotives  with 
rockets,  confidently  promising  one  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  A  third  invented  a  wooden  line,  to 
be  raised  many  feet  from  the  ground  to  allow 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  beneath. 
Railways  to  carry  invalids  to  bed  were  adver- 
tized, and  a  safety  railway  out  of  reach  of 
injury  was  proposed. 
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With  UiiR  increase  in  tlie  number  of  new 
railway  propositions,  there  was  an  equally  sudden 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  of  most  of  the 
established  companies,  and  the  scrip  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  new  projects  waR  either 


ten  per  cent  discount.  The  banking-house  of 
Esdaile  &  Co.  ■topped  payment  Consols  fell 
four  per  cent.,  and  merchants  with  high  char- 
acters and  far  more  than  solvent  could  neither 
sell  the  poods  which  loaded  their  warehouses, 


brought  out  at,  or  it  speedily  commanded  a  nor  discount  their  best  bills.  The  misery  was 
premium.  Unemployed  engineers  and  attorneys,  j  felt  all  over  England.  Distress  and  suffering 
with  the  whole  tribe  of  jobbers  and  speculators,  in  their  worst  and  most  protracted  forms  spread 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  they  throughout  the  provinces.  The  greatest  houses 
might  derive.  Public  attention  had  been  much  were  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin;  others  sunk 
occupied  by  the  London  and  Birmingham  and  beneiith  the  struggle.  The  manufacturer  found 
by  other  great  lines.  Most  exaggerated  accounts  his  produce  depreciated  one-half.  The  receipts 
were  disseminated  of  the  wonderful  advantnges  of  the  custom-house  sunk  nearly  one  million  in 
the  railways  would  confer  on  proprietors.  The  i  a  single  quarter.  Half  the  cotton  mills  of  the 
shares  in  all  continued  rapidly  to  advance;  the   country  were  shut  up.    The  skilled  artisan  and 


cupidity  of  the  people  was  inflamed;  the  multi- 
tude were  tempted;  the  fever  extended  on  all 
sides;  numbers  of  undigested  prospectuses  were 
produced,  and  with  them  that  extraordinary 
demand  for  Bhares  of  any  sort  by  which  the 
first  six  mouths  of  July,  1836,  were  distinguished. 


operative  were  distressed  to  an  unprecedented 
degree.  In  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  fifty 
thousaud  hands  were  unemployed  for  six 
months.  At  Paisley  and  its  neighbourhood 
twenty  thousand  workmen  were  idle.  At  Glas- 
gow nearly    half   the    labouring   classes  were 


The  notice  attracted  by  those  already  in  course  1  starving,  and  thousands  were  only  kept  alive  by 
of  construction  assisted  to  draw  the  attention  j  bounty  and  benevolence.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
of  capitalists  to  this  new  power,  aud  railways  )  all  this,  the  country  was  seized  with  another 

and  n  worse  mania  of  the  same  kind  within 
ten  years,  and  recovered  from  it  only  after  far 
worse  sufferings  had  been  endured.  The  record, 
painful  and  humiliating  though  it  is,  must  be 
given,  as  a  monument  of  human  folly  and  crime, 
and  as  a  standing  warning  for  future  ages. 

The  success  of  railways  up  to  the  year  1844, 
was  6o  brilliant  and  decided,  and  the  security 
and  profit  which  they  offered  to  investors  was 
so  great,  that  their  extension  became  inevitable. 
Great  profits  realized  in  any  commercial  enter- 
prise immediately  induce  a  flow  of  capital  in 
stable  investments;   sure  to  yield  a  large  per  j  that  direction.    Success  led  to  overtrading  in 


were  at  once  a  fashion  and  a  frenzy.  England 
was  mapped  out  for  iron  roads.  The  profits 
and  per  ueutage  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line  were  largely  quoted.  The  prospects  and 
the  power  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  were 
as  freely  prophesied.  Company  after  company 
arose;  line  after  line  was  projected;  million 
after  million  was  demanded.  To  this  period  is 
owing  the  origin  of  some  most  important  under- 
takings; but  for  the  few  successful  lines  there 
were  many  failures.  To  doubt  the  profits  of 
railways  was  ignorance;  to  deny  their  success 
was  madness.    They   were  all  called  safe  and 


centage. 

The  government  in  the  meantime  were  singu- 
larly supine.  The  various  Bills  were  laboriously 
contested  by  promoters  and  opposers,  and  the 
necessary  consequence  was  disgraceful  litigation, 
extortion,  jobbing,  bribery,  and  extravagance. 


railways,  as  it  has  ever  done  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  industry.  The  large  dividends 
paid  by  the  London  and  Birmingham,  by  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  by  most  of  the 
other  companies  (dividends  calculated  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  the  correctness  of  which  was  generally 


The  time  of  reaction  was  at   hand.     Monty  I  admitted),  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists, 


became  scarce;  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  opened 
to  their  folly;  and  shares  of  every  description 
fell.  Then  came  that  terrible  revulsion,  when 
ruin  visits  the  social  board,  and  sorrow  desolates 
the  domestic  hearth.  Men  who  had  lifted  their 
heads  in  the  pride  of  presumed  riches,  mourned 
their  recklessness,  and  women  wept  that  which 
they  could  not  prevent.  In  the  city  the  panic 
was  great.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  was 
raised  to  five  per  cent    The  interest  on  Ex- 


and  the  prices  of  shares  in  such  lines  rose  to 
more  than  double  their  original  value.  The 
dividends  then  received  by  shareholders  in  the 
London  and  Birmingham,  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  in  the  Grand  Junction,  and  in  the 
York  and  North  Midland  were  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  by  the  share- 
holders in  the  Great  Western,  in  the  York, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick,  and  in  the  South 
Western,  eight  per  cent;  which  had  also  been 


chequer  Bills  was  increased  from  three-halfpence  |  the  average  for  several  years,  while  the  Grand 
to  two-pence-half-penny  a  day;  yet  they  fell  to  [  Junction  line  was  paying  eleven,  and  the  Stockton 
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and  Darlington  fifteen  per  cent.    Previous  to  i  in  spite  of  some  aberrations  of  the  public  mind, 


tbe  extensive  projection  of  railways,  it  had  been 
difficult  to  find  good  investments  for  money  at 
more  than  three  or  three  and  a  half  per  cent. 
A  large  amount  of  British  capital  annually 
flowed  ont  of  tbe  country  for  investment  in 
foreign  stockR,  loans,  and  mines;  many  of  these 
being  investments  of  the  most  hopeless  and 
unprofitable  description.  The  temptation  of  a 
dividend  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  bona  fide 
property  at  home  was  too  great  to  be  withstood; 
enterprise  outran  prudence;  railways  became  for 
the  time  popular  beyond  every  other  description 
of  investment;,  and  there  was  a  sudden  pro- 
jection of  new  lines  in  all  directions.  The  im- 
mense advantages  of  railway  communication  to 
tbe  large  towns  were  now  discovered;  and  their 
inbabitants  were  found  as  eager  to  be  placed 
in  connexion  with  the  main  lines  of  traffic,  as 
they  before  were  hostile.  Many  towns  which 
had  formerly  petitioned  against  railways,  now 
petitioned  for  them.  Even  most  of  the  landed 
gentry  wcro  won  over;  for  they  had  ascertained 
how  greatly  the  value  of  land  had  been  increased, 


and  in  spite  of  some  deceptions  by  private 
rogues,  the  speculation  had  been  principally 
legitimate.  Tbere  was  much  to  justify  the  early 
enthusiasm  for  the  railroad.  Its  absorption  of 
capital  was  at  least  an  absorption,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, in  the  country  which  had  produced  it. 
If  railroads  were  found  unprofitable  one  year, 
they  wcro  almost  certain  to  improve  with  the 
commerce  and  the  capital  of  another  epoch. 
Unlike  foreign  mines  and  foreign  loans,  they 
could  not  be  exhausted  with  the  one  or  be 
utterly  valueless  with  the  other.  If  they  ceased 
to  yield  a  legitimate  dividend,  it  was  but  a 
momentary  paralysis  which  was  certain  to  pass 
away.  The  mine  might  cease  for  ever  to  yield 
its  ore;  the  land  which  borrowed  might  repudiate 
its  debt;  but  so  surely  as  a  railway  was  properly 
planted  and  fairly  treated,  so  surely  would  it 
force  communication  and  compel  a  dividend. 
All  classes  benefited  by  the  invention,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  the  professional  man, 
the  tradesmnn,  and  all  those  along  the  line 
who  looked  for  employment  in  its  construction. 


and  how  much  the  amount  of  poor-rates  had  .  The  shopkeepers  hoped  to  profit  by  the  large 
been  diminished  by  lines  of  railway  passing  !  temporary  outlay  in  each  locality,  as  the  work 
through  their  estates;  not  to  speak  of  the  im-  ;  advanced.  The  ratepayer  expected  that  bis  pay- 
nicnsc  sums  derived  by  them  from  the  sale  of  I  ments  for  the  poor  would  bo  diminished  by  the 


land  to  the  companies;  and  many  of  their  names 
were  accordingly  found  at  the  head  of  the  lead- 
ing projects.  All  things  concurred  to  cause  a 
strong  flow  of  capital  and  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  railways.  In  18-13,  though  some- 
what depreciated  in  value,  compared  with  former 
days,  they  were  regarded  as  good  as  consols. 


absorption  of  all  tbe  unemployed,  and  by  the 
liability  to  local  burdens  of  the  new  property 
about  to  be  created.  And  all  hailed  with  eager- 
ness an  invention,  which,  as  it  were,  annihilated 
time  and  space;  which  effected  what  their  fore- 
fathers in  their  wildest  flights  of  imagination, 
with  the  aid  of  their  seven-leagued  boots,  hardly 


They  formed  an  investment  for  surplus  capital,  )  even  dreamed  of;  which,  even  where  the  charges 
into  which  prudent  men  entered  with  a  conviction  were  the  highest,  .enabled  men  to  perform  jour- 
of  their  stability.  The  great  trunk  lines  from  I  neys  at  a  cost  much  less  than  they  had  hereto- 
the  metropolis  and  from  the  principal  towns  were  )  fore  paid,  while  the  services  afforded  were  of  so 


then  deemed  sufficient  by  the  must  imaginative, 
who  never  dreamed  of  millions  being  expended 
on  new  roads  to  save  a  few  miles.  Railways 
were,  therefore,  at  this  period  investments  into 
which  meu  trusted  the  savings  of  their  lives, 
and  which  had  not  betrayed  the  trust  Hitherto, 


superior  a  character.  , 

The  mileage  of  railways  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed, and  actually  open  for  traffic  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  end  of 
1846,  with  the  capital  authorized  to  be  raised, 
and  actually  raised,  were  as  follows: 


Miles 

Capital 

Amount 

Miles 

authorized. 

authorized. 

actually  raised. 

open. 

£ 

£ 

82,848,081 

65,530,792 

1,952 

  805 

20,4.r>4,G98 

6,820,775 

196 

  2.7U0 

59,479,485 

16,129,809 

293 

128,918,207 

37,814,993 

595 

Total  10,319 

291,700,471 

126,296,369 

3,036 

Scarcely,  however,  was  this  new  social  power 
recognized  as  an  object  of  legitimate  investment 
than  it  became  one  also  of  illegitimate  specula- 


tion. The  years  1842—45,  were  remarkable  for 
an  easy  state  of  the  money  market;  for  an  in- 
creasing supply  of  bullion  in  the  bank;  for  a 
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large    average    circulation;    and    for  discounts    fictitious  capital,  impostors  and  deceivers  of  the 


varying  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  per  cent.     In  January,  1842,  the  bullion 


public,  clutched  at  these  speculations,  iu  the 
hope  of  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  and 


in  the  hank  c<  ffers  had  been  as  low  as  postponing  for  a  time  the  inevitable  crash.  It 
.£3,629,000.    In  January,  1845,  it  had  increased  j  mattered  not  where   the   railway    was    to  be. 

Railroads  over  desolate  moors;  throngh  decayed 
towns;  to  harbours  without  commerce;    up  im- 


lo  i'l  l,H<;7,000.    In  January,  1812,  the  circu- 
lation was  £10,923,000;  in  January   1815,  it 
was  £20,301,000.     During  the  whole  of  1844,    practicable  gradients;  and  through  impassable 
it  had  averaged  about  the  same  amount,  Money  j  tunnels;  railroads  in  Spain,  in  India,  in  Canada, 


was  abundant,  The  great  discount  houses  were 
full.  The  Bank  discounted  at  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Consols  were  above  par,  and  every- 
thing promised  a  continuance  of  the  golden  age. 
This  surplusage  of  capital  and  the  growing 
manufacturing  wealth  of  the  country  proved 
the  occasion  for  one  of  those  periodical  manias 
which  have  broken  out.  Crafty  projectors  and 
mad  visionaries  soon  fixed  upon  it,  and  the 
former  mania  was  far  exceeded.  A  new  litera- 
ture was  created  in  order  to  exhibit  in  growing 
terms  the   vast  capabilities  for  producing  and 


all  found  eager  purchasers  for  scrip  at  a 
premium. 

Mr.  Duncan,  a  competent  authority,  when 
describing  these  and  other  bubbles,  said,  "In 
the  formation  of  a  company  it  is  usual'  first  to 
issue  a  prospectus,  sometimes  without  directors' 
mimes,  in  the  hope  that  parties  will  take  up  the 
matter  and  form  a  direction;  sometimes  with 
directors'  names  inserted....  At  other  times  it 
is  necessary  to  issue  advertisements  for  sub- 
scribers; but  it  is  surprising  how  dreadfully 
rotten  the  list  of  applications  is...  The  parties 


increasing  wealth.  From  week  to  week  during  who  write,  do  so  instantly  on  Bccing  a  scheme 
the  Winter  of  1844  —  15,  the  delusion  spread,  j  advertised;  they  then  inquire  if  there  be  a 
Speculators  laid  their  baits,  which  were  greedily  j  chance  of  the  shares  coming  out  at  a  premium, 
swallowed.  New  lines  were  struck  out;  and  by  however  small.  If  (hat  chance  exists,  then  they 
processes  well  known  in  the  Stock  Exchange  1  use  any  influence  they  may  by 'a  sidewind  pro- 
the  shares  and  scrip  were  made  to  appear  at  a  cess  to  get  an  allotment.    Should  they  receive 


premium.  People  of  all  classes  went  mad  on 
the  subject.  Politicians,  merchants,  lawyers, 
doctors,  the  clergy,  naval  ami  military  men, 
shopkeepers,  clerks,  domestic  servants,  read 
railway  journals,  believed  palpably  false  pro- 
spectuses, and  became  railway  jobbers.  The 
object  of  all  was  not  to  hold  the  stock,  but 
sell  at  a  profit,  One  man  was  a  director  iu 
twenty-three  companies;  another  iu  twenty-two; 
and  a  third  iu  twenty.  A  few  keen  and  clever 
men  made  immense  fortunes,  and  more  netted 
some  thousands  by  knowing  when  to  sell;  but 
the  great  majority,  as  was  inevitable,  were  in 
the  end  plunged  into  grievous  loss  or  into  utter 


these,  the  common  practice  was,  and  is,  to  sell 
them  for  what  they  will  fetch.  I  have  known 
such  letters  sold  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  to 
twenty  shillings  a  share.  The  practice  is  most 
disreputable.  Possibly  some  parties  may  find 
that  letters  cannot  be  sold;  and  then  if  there 
still  be  a  chance  of  a  small  premium,  they  will 
borrow  money  for  the  deposit,  and  sell  the 
shares  immediately  after,  at  a  trifling  profit  per 
share.  Most  frequently  the  letters  are  not 
attended  to  at  all,  for  the  application  of  many 
persons  are  never  made  unless  the  result  can 
bring  the  certainty  of  an  immediate  premium, 
however  small.    The  reason  why  these  letters 


ruin.  Most  extravagant  prices  were  paid  for  can  be  dealt  in  is  because  the  company's  bankers, 
the  scrip  of  lines  which  when  completed  conld  !  not  knowing  one  from  another,  take  money 
not  realize  their  working  expenses  for  years,  from  anybody  who  brings  a  letter  of  appropria- 
A  multitude  of  projects  had  neither  engineer  tion,  and  they  give  n  receipt.  This  receipt  is 
nor  surveyor;  and  others  had  only  ornamental  taken  to  the  company's  office -and  exchanged 
names,  for  the  use  of  which  large  sums  were  ,  for  a  scrip  certificate  to  bearer,  and  then  the 
paid.  Men  and  women  of  every  class  and  grade  j  title  of  the  buyer  of  the  letter  is  complete.  If 
in  society,  from  the  per  to  the  peasant;  one-half  there  be  much  risk  about  the  company,  or  if 


the  House  of  Lords;  and  one-fourth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  engaged  in  these  transac- 
tions. Men  with  small  capital  embarked  in 
them,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  scanty 
incomes;  men  without  capital  expected  rapidly 
to  acquire  the  fortunes  they  never  could  obtain 
by  honest  and  patient  industry;  and  men  with 
broken  fortunes,  crippled  with  debt,  traders  on 


it  has  no  great  soundness,  or  if  it  be  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  directory,  a  second  call  cau  never 
be  obtained.  The  consequence  is,  that  after 
from  six  to  twelve  months'  duration,  the  com- 
pany is  dissolved  and  dies  a  natural  death,  and 
the  deposit  is  found  to  be  eaten  up  by  expenses. 
Another  cause  for  dissolution  after  the  first 
deposit  is,  that  the  scrip  shares  have  got  into 
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hands  resolved  to  pay  nothing  morn;  who  laugh    with  only  the  deposit  of  £2.  10*.  paid,  were 


at  the  power  of  forfeiture  in  the  directors 
and  know  that  the  power  to  sue  for  calls  the 


selling  in  March  at  £3.  10*;  in  September,  at 
£23.  15*.  and  in  November  at  £4.   15*.  per 


directors  have  not  got,  as  no  deed  of  settlement   share.    The  Bolton,  Wigan,  and  Liverpool  £10 

shares,  with  £  1  paid,  were  selling  in  January, 
1845,  at  £4.  10*.;  in  September,  at  £42.  15*.; 
wrote  Mr.  Ilcrapath,  "that  a  line  of  railway  and  in  December  (when  £9  had  been  paid),  at 
from  the  town  A.  to  the  town  U.  is  a  matter  ,  £20  per  share.    Assuming  an  average  premium 


has  yet  been  signed." 

"A  needy  adventurer  takes  it  into  his  head,' 


of  great  public  utility,  because  out  of  it  ho 
may  get  a  great  private  benefit.  He  procures 
an  ordnance  map  and  a  directory.  On  the  first 
he  sketches  out  a  line  between  the  two  towns, 
prettily  curving  here  and  there,  and  calls  it  a 
survey.  The  gazetteer,  directory,  and  coachman 
supply  him  with  a  statement  of  revenue,  which 
never  fails  to  b«  less  than  fifteen  or  thirty  per 
cent.  lie  inveigles  a  secretary  with  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  induces  a  solicitor  out  of 
practice  to  join  him."  One  company,  styled 
"Cooke's  National,"  was  projected  to  cost  forty 
millions.  Allured  by  the  prospect  of  immense 
gains  and  rapid  fortunes,  all  classes  rushed 
eagerly  into  the  speculation.  Manufacturers  and 
traders  starved  their  business  that  they  might 
buy  shares,  and  even  resorted  to  the  most 
desperate  expedients  for  raising  money.  Some 
idea  of  the  enormous  sums  withdrawn  from 
industry  by  railway  speculations  may  be  formed 
from  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
South- Eastern  lino,  that  "the  people  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  only  have  within  the  last 
four  years  supplied  three  millions  to  that  line."- 
If  these  two  towns  supplied  three  millions  to 


of  £10  per  cent,  upon  the  schemes  then  in 
the  market,  the  property  temporarily  created  by 
those  speculation!  (and  the  repeated  purchase 
and  sale  of  which,  on  commission,  furnished  pro- 
fitable employment  to  some  thousands  of  brokers) 
must  have  been  at  least  fifty  millions.  To  this 
there  is  to  be  added  an  increased  value  during 
the  same  period  of  the  shares  in  the  established 
lines  of  railway.  The  Midland  Stock,  amount- 
ing to  £4,180,000,  was  selling  in  January, 
1845,  at  128£  per  cent.;  ami  in  July  at  1K1 
per  cent.,  showing  a  rise  of  62^  per  cent.,  and 
an  increase  in  the  nominal  aggregate  value  of 
the  stock  of  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  Ureal 
Western  (share  capital  issued  £8,160,000)  £100 
shares  were  selling  in  January,  1 JS 4 5 ,  at  £175, 
and  in  July  at  £224;  and  this  (allowing  for  a 
call  of  £o  per  share  in  the  interim)  showed  an 
increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  five  millions. 
The  Manchester  and  Leeds  (share  capital 
£4,660,000)  £100  shares  sold  in  January, 
1845,  at  £126;  and  in  August  at  £215,  showing 
a  rise  of  eighty-nine  per  cent.,  and  an  increased 
value  of  £4,147,000.  The  average  increase  in 
the  value  of   shares    in  these  three  lines  was 


this  one  line,  what  must  have  been  the  aggregate  i  seventy-six  per  cent.,  and  the  total  increase  of 


of  their  advances  to  others  ? 

Many  of  the  schemes  of  1845  reached  a  high 
premium  within  a  few  weeks;  and  all  those  first 
in  the  market,  and  having  any  substantial  merit, 
were  raised  considerably  above  their  true  value. 
The  Leeds  and  Thirsk    Railway    £50  shares,  !  during  1845—  U 


nominal  value  in  August  and  September  was 
upwards  of  twelve  millions. 

The  sudden  and  extreme  fall  of  these  inhaled 
railway  shares  may  best  be  exhibited  by  means 
of  a  comparative  table  of  some  of  the  prices 


Amount 

Jan.  31, 

July  31, 

Jan.  81, 

July  31, 

Dee.  31, 

April  1, 

paid 

1H45 

1845 

1846 

1846 

[846 

1*18 

50 

53 

80 

68J 

66 

59 

28J 

5 

6 

log 

14| 

IS* 

26 

»i 

m 

2H 

22- 

24 

23 

13 

75 

175 

224 

168 

152 

132 

2  His. 

loo 

233 

245 

229 

232 

1 95} 

126 

100 

128J 

181 

152 

147 

ISO} 

95 

33 

481 

45g 

38j 

45  J 

40$ 

23 

«| 

774 

87  J 

78£ 

76| 

63$ 

43 

York  and  North  Midland 

50 

108 

114 

I02i 

100 

94 

62 

100 

981 

91$ 

95J 

98| 

81| 

The  months  of  May  and  J 

unc  witnessed  an 

there  was 

a  hamlet 

or  a  cat 

tie  track, 

a  market 

increase  of  speculation.    "The  whole   country    or  a  manufactory,  there  was  to  be  a  railroad; 


from  coast  to  coast,"  says  Mr.  Lell,  "was  to  be 
traversed  and  dissected  by  iron  roads.  Wherever 


physical  objects  and  private  rights  were  straws 
UDder  the  chariot   wheels   of  the   fire  kiug. 
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Mountains   worp   to   bo   cut  through;    valleys  panics  which  rivals  that  of  any  former  period, 

were  to  be  lifted;   the  skies  were  to  be  scaled;  Railways  had  not  proved  sufficient  to  exhaust 

the  earth  was  to  be  tunnelled;  parks,  garden*;,  the  genius  of  this  tribe  of  harpies  and  Cor- 

aud   ornamental   grounds   were  to  be    broken  morants;  and  among  the  nondescript  projects 

in  tit ;  the  shrieking  engine  was  to  carry  the  riot  included    in    the    retain    were   a  Biographical 

of  the  town  into  the  sylvan  retreats  of  pastoral  Dictionary  Company;   the  Tehuantepec  Cdou- 

life;   sweltering  trains  were   to  penetrate  soli-  ization  and    Canal  Co.;    the  New  Protecting 

tndes  hitherto  sacred  to  the  ruins  of  antiquity;  Society;    the   Norfolk   Ramoneor  Association; 

hissing  locomotives  were  to  rush  over  the  tops  the  Patent  Cork  Cutting  Co.;  the  Great  British 

of  houses."  Advertizing    Co.;    the    General    Canal  Steam 

The  advertisements  indicated  the  mania.  The  Haulage    Co.;    the    Patriot   Association;  the 

daily  journals  realised  enormous  sums;  the  Miniature  W<  rid,  or  Grand  National  Association 
weekly  papers  made  large  profits.  It  has  been  !  for  the  Profitable  Employment  of  Capital,  Skill, 
estimated  that  the  receipts  of  the  leading  jour-  '  and  Labour  in  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 

nals  averaged  at  one  period  from  £12,000  to  culture;  Companies  for  Concentrated  Tea,  Patent 

£1 8,000  a  week  from  this  source.    The  estab-  Fuel,  Baths,  Spinning,  Mining,  Drainage,  Dis- 

Bahed   railway  press  was  filled  with  the  names  count,   Insurance,  (jluo,  Sugar,  Glass,  Timber, 

of  provisional  committee  men;  with  announce-  Cotton,  Water,  Sewage,  Gas,  Cemeteries,  HopB, 

ments  of  lines  never  meant  to   be  executed;  Newspapers,  and  other  miscellaneous  matters, 

with  puffs;  with  paragraphs;  with  everything  The  subject  of  life  assurance  was  certain  to 
thai  could  entice  or  allure.    In  one  paper,  there  |  attract  the  attention  of  projectors  and  speculators, 

were  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  colums  paid  The  number  of  offices  had  been  hitherto  ne- 


for  out  of  the  funds  provided  by  the  calls.  New 


railway  journals  were  constantly  appearing;  and    directors    transacted    business;    the  premiums 


eessarily  very  limited.    The  mode  in  which  the 


the  old  ones  issued  their  sheets  more  frequently. 
In  one,  twenty-four  advertisements  of  a  single 


required;  the  determination  to  take  none  but 
lives  which  were  almost  faultless;  the  pernicious 


line  were  inserted.  The  Welsh  Midland  an-  i  plan  of  occasionally  resisting  the  payment  of 
noonced  one  hundred  and  sixty  provisional  politics;  the  absence  of  opposition,  all  tended 
committee  men,  "with  power  to  add  to  their  J  to  reduce  the  business.  When,  however,  the 
number."  Bankers,  senators,  merchants,  and  .  capital  of  the  country  iucreased,  and  men  looked 
members  of  the  aristocracy  alike  abetted  this  \  for  new  modes  of  investment,  the  profits  and 
bold  and  bare-faced  puffing.  In  his  account  of  .  the  principles  of  life  assurance  were  eagerly 
the  "Commercial  Crisis"  of  this  period,  Mr.  investigated,  its  demand  inquired  into,  its  diffi- 
Morier  Evans  writes, —  -Before  the  railway  cnltiee  overcome;  and  though  from  1706  to 
mania  set  in  with  full  force,  only  three  railway  i  1806,  nine  offices  had  been  found  sufficient,  yet 
papers  existed.  As  speculation  progressed,  from  18Q6  to  1846,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
others  were  called  into  life.    In  1845,  as  many  I  and  eleven  were  established.    In  1820,  there 


as  twenty  publications  identified  with  the  railway- 
interest  had  made  their  appearance.  Of  these, 
fourteen  were  professedly  hebdomadal;  but  in 
the  height  of  the  fever  they  were  issued  semi- 
weekly;  two  others  came  out  daily,  one  morning 
and  one  evening,  and  several  were  monthly 
publications.  The  morning  paper,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  'Iron  Times,*  flourished 
prodigiously  for  months;  seen riug  vast  patronage 
from  advertisements,  some,  it  is  Btated,  being 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  a  line, 
when  honoured  by  a  position  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  leading  article."  Printers,  litho- 
graphers, stationers,  and  upholsterers  also  reaped 
a  considerable  harvest  in  the  issue  of  pro- 
spectuses, in  the  execution  of  maps,  and  in  the 
profuse  supply  of  requisites. 

A  report  issued  early  in  1846,  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  demonstrated  a  fertility  of  invention 
on  the  part  of  promoters  of  joint-stock  corn- 


were  only  twenty  offices  in  the  United  King- 
dom; in  1830,  the  number  was  doubled;  iu 
1H40,  they  had  again  doubled;  and  from  1840 
to  1846,  they  rapidly  increased. 

Things  were  going  on  iu  a  ruinous  circle. 
Parliament,  neglecting  ita  paramount  duty,  suf- 
fered companies  to  obtain  in  perpetuity  a  con- 
cession of  routes  without  any  security  against 
excessive  exactions.  Mr.  (J  I. id  stone's  "Com- 
panies' Clauses  Consolidation  Bill"  authorized 
the  issue  of  shares  at  par  when  at  a  premium 
in  the  market.  This  naturally  inflamed  specula- 
tion, and  directors  extended  their  operations, 
in  order  by  the  issue  of  new  shares  at  par,  to 
realize  large  premiums.  The  sums  derivable 
from  this  source  led  to  investments  iu  unpro- 
fitable undertakings,  which  in  due  time  lessened 
the  profits,  and  in  spite  of  the  increase  of 
traffic  diminished  the  rate  of  dividend.  This, 
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with  the  suspicion  of  unfair  practices  resorted  ,  added  the  "prize-money,"  as  it  has  been  termed, 
to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  truth  from  being  of  the  Sessions  of  1846  and  1847,  which  may 
known,  led  in  some  cases  to  an  undue  deprecia-  |  have  perhaps  swelled  the  premiums  to  six  or 
tion  of  the  property.  Had  the  legislature  secured  seven  times  the  original  cost  of  the  line.  Heavy 
the  public  from  undue  exactions,  the  price  of  as  the  original  cost  of  the  London  and  Birming- 
sharc-s  would  not  have  risen  to  such  an  extra-  I  ham  line  was,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  had  been 


vacant  height;  had  it  not  authorized  their  issue 
at  par,  when  at  a  premium,  by  the  sale  of  which 
enormous  sums  were  realized,  the  judgment  of 
directors  would  not  have  been  warped,  and  new 
schemes  would  not  have  been  sanctioned  which 
did  not  promise  to  yield  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion. The  original  disregard  of  the  public 
interests  in  due  time  came  round  to  railway 
proprietors  themselves. 

Though  the  low  price  to  which  shares  ulti- 
mately fell  was  generally  attributed  to  the  in- 
judicious location  of  lines,  to  the  inadequacy  of 
their  traffic,  and  to  the  exorbitancy  of  their  cost, 
all  these  are  insufficient  to  account  for  that 
undue  depreciation  which  railway  property  under- 
went, and  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 
For  this  depreciation  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  means  taken  by  proprietor!  to  enable 
them  to  divide  among  themselves  millions  of 


returned  to  the  proprietors  by  1846,  and  the 
two  last  Sessions  supplied  them  with  the  means 
of  additional  issues.  The  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool was  at  least  equally  productive  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent. 

The  "Times"  of  November  17,  1845,  gave  a 
tabular  statement,  compiled  from  official  docu- 
ments by  Mr.  W.  F.  Spackman,  ami  extending 
over  five  closely-printed  pages,  showing  all  tho 
railway  companies  registered  to  October  31;  the 
amount  of  capital;  the  number  of  shares;  the 
amount  of  each  share;  tho  amount  paid  per 
share;  the  amount  of  deposits  required  by  each 
company;  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
railways  already  constructed,  distinguishing  the 
amount  called  up  from  the  shareholders  and  that 
borrowed;  and  also  the  amount  paid,  and  the 
further  sum  required  to  complete  those  already 


pounds  sterling  in  the  way  of  premiums;  to  I  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  with  an  estimate  of 


the  creation  of  nominal  capital  far  exceeding 
the  actual  outlay;  and  to  the  exhaustive  effects 
resulting  from  the  highest  allowable  dividends 
being  paid  irrespective  of  legitimate  receipts, 
and  sometimes  even  out  of  capital,  as  in  the 
notorious  case  of  the  Eastern  Counties.  It 
was  a  common  practice  to  issue  shares  at  a 
premium,  which  wbb  divided  among  the  pro- 
moters, directors,  and  officials.  Another  practice 
was  to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  shares  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends  with  which  to  operate 
upon  the  share  market  for  their  own  benefit. 
Mr.  Hudson  stated,  in  1846,  that  it  might  be 
■Homed,  where  a  line  paid  a  dividend  of  ten 
per  cent.,  that  the  shares  would  sell  for  £200. 
It  is  known  that  in  such  a  case  the  shares  of 
some  companies  actually  sold  for  much  more; 


the  liabilities  incurred  in  respect  of  the  whole. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  extraordi- 
nary analysis,  of  which  the  writer  of  a  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue  truly  said, — ••  Lament 
it  or  excuse  it  as  we  will,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  what  our  broadsheet  tells  this  day,  is  a 
tale  of  national  delusion."    "  It  is  impossible 
to  look  on  the  greater  part  of  these  fourteen 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  schemes  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  fictitious  means  of  such  im- 
mediate profits  as  can  be  gained  by  stimulating 
and  deluding  the  cupidity  of  tho  multitude." 
On  forty-seven  completed  lines,  re- 
presenting  two    thousand  and 
sixty-nine   miles,   the  amount 
actually  paid  up  by  shareholders 
was   i-4K.043.5fi3 


but  taking  £200  as  the  price,  an  original  holder    The  amount  borrowed  on  deben- 


of  a  share  of  £100  would,  on  a  fresh  issue, 
receive  a  new  Bhare  of  £100  by  paying  that 
sum  for  it.  These  two  shares  would  sell  im- 
mediately for  £200  >'ach,  aud  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  sum.  But  with 
every  new  scheme,  involving  an  equal  outlay 
of  capital,  the  *auie  thing  again  took  place. 
What  the  sums  so  obtained  amounted  to  in 
the  aggregate,  niny  be  conjectured  from  another 


tures,  loan-notes,  and  mortgages, 
On  one  hundred  ami  eighteen  lines 
and  branches  in  course  of  con- 
struction.-with  a  mileage  of  three 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  the  amount  paid  by  share- 
holders   

With  a  further  liability  on  the 
shares  of  


22,637,314 


6,482,155 


44,027  170 


Borrowing  powers   16,000,000 


statement  made  by  Mr.  Hudson  that  an  original 
owner  of  the  North  Midland  stock  had,  by  I  On  six  hundred  and  twenty  pro- 
1846,  received  in  premiums  on  each  £100  at  jected  lines,  the  amount  of  ten 
diflerent  times,    E250.     To  this  sum  must  be  I     per  cent,  deposit  required,  with 
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an  additional  five  per  cent,  on 

this  deposit  for  Parliamentary 

expense*  

In  addition  to  these,  six  hundred 

and  forty-three  companies,  not 

having  registered  their  pro- 
spectuses, were  not  called  upon 

to  pay  the  deposit. 
The  total  capital   represented  by 

these    fourteen    hundred  and 

twenty-eight  companies,  was  ... 

The  "Times"  justly  remarked, 
fearful  a  testimony  to  the  speculative  madness 
of  our  countrymen  as  that  which  we  this  day 
display  to  our  readers,  we  may  apprehend  almost 
anything.  It  may  be  said  these  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-three  projects  are  nearly  all  smoke. 
But  where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  also  tiro. 
Though  not  a  quarter  of  the  schemes  here 
enumerated  have  come  into  the  share  market, 
still  they  have  all,  more  or  less,  had  their 
knaves  or  their  dupes,  and,  moreover,  a  con- 
siderable waste  of  money.  The  luxuriant  crop 
of  absolute  weeds  affords  an  indication  of  the 


in  established  lines,  the  return  included  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  subscribers  to  the  lines  and 
59,18G,8O0   branches  of  one  Session  alone,  subscribing  to 
i  the  extent  of  .£21,386,703.    Amongst  the  names 
'  are  to  be  recognized  many  of  the  leading  nobility, 
j  the  largest  manufacturing  firms,  and  familiar 
names  in  the  commerce,  art,  and  literature  of 
the  country.    The  juxtaposition  of  names  and 
descriptions  presents  some  remarkable  contrasts; 
the  same  columns  presenting  a  combination  of 
701,243,208   peers  and  printers;   vicars  and  vice-admirals; 
With  so   spinsters  and  half-pay  officers;  M.P.s,  and  spe- 
cial-pleaders;   professors    and  cotton-spiuners; 
gentlemen's  cooks  and  Q.C.s;  attorneys'  clerks 
and  college-scouts;  waio-rs  at  Lloyd's,  relieving 
officers,  and  excisemen;  barristers  and  butchers; 
Catholic  priests  and  coachmen;  editors  and  en- 
gineers; dairymen  and  dyers;  brewers,  bankers, 
beer-sellers,    and    butlers ;    domestic  servants, 
footmen,  and  mail-guards;  with  a  multitude  of 
other  callings  unrecorded  in  the  book  of  trades. 
The  noble  who,  in  the  pride  of  blood  and  birth 
had  ever  held  traffic  in  contempt,  was  there 
blazoned  forth.    The  priest  who  at  his  desk 


favour  which  merely  unprofitable  schemes  have  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  love  of  mammon 
met  with.  It  is  the  ridiculous  amount  of  was  revealed  as  eaperly  seeking  to  sell  his  scrip 
premium  on  worthless  scrip,  and  the  gullibility,  at  a  premium.  The  lawyer,  madly  risking  his 
or  rather  the  voracity,  of  the  multitude,  which  clients'  money;  the  banker,  doing  the  same 
have  prompted  a  crowd  of  adventurers  to  bait  while  denouncing  all  illegitimate  speculation; 
their  hooks  and  cast  out  their  nets  for  prey,  the  chemist,  forsaking  his  laboratory  in  search 
If  there  was  not  a  very  promising  shoal  of  flats,  of  a  new  form  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  the 
you  would  not  see  so  many  fishermen  abroad."  churchwarden  and  the  deacon  of  the  meeting- 
The  Bankers'  Magazine  of  September,  1K45,  i  bouse;  the  Jew,  the  Quaker,  the  saint,  the  sinner, 
branded  mauy  of  the  advertised  schemes  as  all  were  recorded  in  this  condemning  volume,  or 
"fraudulent;"  adding,  "there  is  too  much  reason  in  another  list,  issued  soon  afterwards,  of  snb- 
to  fear  that  during  the  last  three  months,  but  scribers  of  more  than  f2,00O.  The  number 
especially  during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  the  of  clergymen  in  this  list  was  two  hundred  and 
real  object  of  the  concoctors  of  railway  schemes  fifty-seven,  but  the  greater  number  were  corn- 
has  not  been  to  devise  desirable  and  good  lines  paratively  for  small  amounts.  Some,  however, 
of  railway,  or  to  start  a  scheme  which  they  went  into  the  speculation  more  extensively, 
really  intended  to  go  to  Parliament,  but,  in  Thus  one  was  a  subscriber  for  £26,000;  one 
plain  anguage,  to  rob  and  delude  the  public  by  for  £27,000;  three  for  £20,000  and  upwurds; 
squandering  and  embezzling  the  deposit  money,  six  for  £15,000  and  upwards;  ten  for  £10.000 
Pettifogging  attorneys  and  rejected  engineers  ami  upwards;  fifty-three  of  from  £5,000  to 
are  the  true  authors,  'for  a  consideration,'  of  £9,000   each.    Members    of    Parliament  were 


three-fourths  of  the  railway  schemes  before  the 
world  at  this  moment." 

A  voluminous   and   interesting  ceturu  was 


subscribers  for  much  larger  6iims,  and  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  number;  being  nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  eutire  House  of  Commons. 


issued  in  January,  1K46,  (Sess.  1845,  vol.  40),    This  fact  clearly  indicated  the  strength  of  the 


in  conformity  with  au  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  form  of  a  catalogue  of  upwards 


railway  interest  in  Parliament;  ami  the  sums 
subscribed  for  by  individual  members  were  in 


of  five  hundred  and  forty  folio  pages,  consisting  many  cases  very  heavy.  The  total  amount  thus 
of  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  per-  subscribed  in  sums  of  £2,000  and  upwards 
sons  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  who  !  was  £61,603,707:  and  it  included  sixty-three 
subscribed  towards  the  railways  of  the  previous  names  for  sums  exceeding  £100,000;  seven 
Session  for  sums  of  less  than  £2,000.  Irre-  above  £200,000;  two  above  300,000;  six  above 
spcctive  of  the  many  thousands  who  held  largely    £500.000,  and  three  above  £600,000.   Mauy  of 
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these  represented  well-known  individuals,  about 
whose  means  there  could  be  no  question;  but 
many  of  the  names  in  both  listH  were  subse- 
quently found  to  be  fictitiors  or  to  belong  to 
men  absolutely  of  no  means  whatever.  It  was 
proved  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  ono  subscription  list  was  formed  of 
what  were  known  as  "lame  ducks  of  the  Alley" 
(i.e.  Change  Alley);  and  that  in  another  case 
several  of  the  directors  had  altered  the  nominal 
amount  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  £100,000  at  the  last  moment,  60  as 
to  swell  the  list. 

The  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  August  5,  1845,  relative  to 
the  names  which  appeared  in  connexion  with 
the  project  for  a  direct  line  from  London  to 
York,  said, — "Their  lordships  were  aware  that 
their  Standing  Orders  required  that  the  ad- 
dresses of  parties  signing  the  contract  deed 
should  be  correctly  stated;  and  the  directors  of 
the  Dublin  and  Glasgow  Company  were  thought 
censurable  because  they  had  not  exercised  suffi- 
cient vigilance  in  this  respect.  One  of  the 
names  to  the  deed  to  which  he  was  anxious  to 
direct  their  attention  was  that  of  John  Theo- 
balds, gentleman,  said  to  reside  in  Finsbury- 
sqnare,  who  had  subscribed  to  the  amount  of 
£25,000;  he  was  informed  that  no  such  person 
was  known  at  that  address.  There  was  also  in 
the  contract  deed  the  nam©  of  an  individual 
who  had  figured  in  the  Dublin  and  Galway 
Railway  case  (W.  Shackell),  who  was  down  for 
£5,000,  and  who  was  understood  to  be  a  half- 
pay  officer  in  the  receipt  of  £54  a  year,  but 
who  appeared  as  a  subscriber  in  different  rail- 
way schemes  to  the  amount  of  £41,500.  The 
address  of  another,  E.  J.  Durham,  whose  name 
was  down  for  £12,200,  was  stated  to  be  in 
Watling  Street;  but  it  appeared  that  he  did 
not  reside  there.  In  the  case  of  another  indi- 
vidual, who  was  down  for  £12,500,  a  false  ad- 
dress was  found  to  have  been  given.  This 
individual  was  discovered  to  be  a  clerk  in  the 
Australian  Trust  Company,  and  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  suppose  him  responsible  for 
so  large  an  amount.  Another  individual,  whom 
he  would  not  name,  was  a  curate  in  a  parish 
in  Kent.  He  might  be  worth  all  the  money 
for  which  he  appeared  responsible  in  various 
railway  schemes;  but  his  name  appeared  for 
£25,000  in  different  projects,  and  stood  for 
£10,000  in  this  line.  Another  individual,  who 
was  down  for  £25,000,  was  represented  to  be 
in  poor  circumstauces,  and  had  once  resided 
at  the  address  stated  in  the  deed,  but  had 
quitted  it.    Ho  knew  these  sums  to  be  correct, 

of  EnVUr.d.  Ill 


i  for  he  had  compared  them  with  the  contract 
deed.  Another  clerk  of  the  Australian  Trust 
Company  was  down  for  upwards  of  £50,000. 
There  were  several  more  eases  of  the  same 
kind,  but  he  trusted  he  had  stated  enough  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  referring  the  matter 
to  a  committee.  There  were  also  two  brothers 
named  Guernsey,  sons  cf  a  charwoman  living 
in  a  garret  in  Angel  Court,  one  of  whom  had 
signed  for  £12,000,  the  latter  being  a  porter 
to  a  wine  merchant  named  Hitchcock.  These 
two  brothers,  excellent  persons  no  doubt,  but 
who  were  receiving  about  a  guinea  and  a  half 
a  week  between  them,  were  down  for  no  less 
a  sum  than  £37,500.  One  of  them,  Charles 
Guernsey,  stated  that  he  never  applied  for  any 
shares,  but  that  a  stockbroker  brought  him 
letters  of  allotment  to  the  above  amount.  When 
he  Bi'gned  the  deed,  the  broker  took  the  scrip, 
and  ho  never  received  one  farthing;  and  he 
was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
receipt  of  only  12s.  a  week."  In  like  manner 
it  was  proved  that  many  of  the  names  affixed 
as  subscribers  to  the  Deptford  and  Dover  pro- 
ject were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings 
each. 

On  July  1,  1845,  the  "Times"  uttered  a 
prediction;  unheeded  then,  but  sadly  verified 
by  facts.  "Fossibly  the  interval  before  the 
next  Session  may  sec  the  application  of  a 
sterner  remedy  than  ever  Parliament  divided 
upon.  We  say  possibly,  for  the  crisis  is  not 
yet.  But  soon  or  late  the  day  will  come  when 
an  untold  proportion  of  this  year's  scrip-holders 
will  be  doubly  pressed ;  no  longer  able  to  suffer 
the  sums  they  have  already  paid  to  remain 
buried  in  the  earthworks  of  an  unfinished  line, 
much  less  to  pay  up  the  quick-recurring  calls 
of  the  company.  A  very  trifling  fall  of  tho 
commercial  thermometer  will  be  sufficient  to  try 
tho  value  of  a  hundred  millions  of  promises. 
A  drop  from  fever-heat  to  blood-heat  will  shrink 
off  paupers  and  pensioners,  and  nobodies  and 
aliases,  and  bankers'  clerks  and  aged  cornets  on 
half-pay,  and  fifty  other  cphemerides  of  tho 
market.  A  further  descent  to  temperate  heat 
will  prove  serious  to  shopkeepers  investing  in 
scrip  the  inadequate  capital  of  their  trades;  to 
attorneys  playing  at  >pitch -farthing  with  trust- 
money;  and  country  clergymen  sick  of  tho 
monotonous  Three  per  Cents.  Thence  to  freezing 
point  is  a  downfall  almost  too  painful  to  con- 
template; much  more  then  to  zero  and  under, 
which  it  would  be  positively  inhuman  to  predict, 
did  not  recent  experience  assure  tis  that  even 
tho  worst  must  come."  In  like  manner,  the 
pages  of  "Punch"  gave  satirical  cartoons  of 
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•'Stags  in  Capel  Court,"  and  of  the  respective  that  if  he  had  not,  like  Edward  Pease  or  George 
doing  of  "Bulls"  and  "Bears;"  but  all  was  Stephenson,  originated  the  material  portion  of 
in  vain.  the  enterprise,  he  had  from  a  very  early  period 

Mr.  Francis,  in  his  "Chronicles  of  the  Stock  beeu  identified  with  its  interests.  It  was  known 
Exchange,"  thus  defines  the  meaning  of  these  that  all  his  undertakings  were  successful,  and 
words.  "'Bull,'  is  a  term  applied,  to  those  hence  his  actions  were  closely  watched.  "So 
who  contract  to  buy  any  quantity  of  govern-  strong  is  his  fame  felt,"  was  it  said  at  that  time, 
ment  securities,  without  the  intention  or  ability  j  "that  yon  cannot  take  up  any  newspaper,  whether 
to  pay  for  it;  and  who  are  obliged,  therefore,  i  Tory,  Whig,  or  Radical,  whether  local  or  metro- 
(0  sell  it  again,  either  at  a  profit  or  loss,  before  politan,  nay,  whether  English  or  continental, 
the  time  at  which  they  have  contracted  to  take  |  without  finding  some  article  in  his  praise." 
it.  1  Bear,'  is  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  Nor  was  this  exaggerated.  His  movements  were 
has  agreed  to  sell  any  quantity  of  the  public  as  much  chronicled  as  those  of  the  elder  Roth- 
funds,  of  which  he  is  not  possessed,  being,  schild,  and  as  many  stratagems  were  devised 
however,  obliged  to  deliver  it  against  a  certain  to  obtain  his  intimacy  as  was  the  case  with  his 
time."  prototype  Law.    He  was  liberal,  and  therefore 

The  groat  mistako  made  by  the  public  (a  praised;  rich,  and  therefore  respected;  the  author 
mistake  which  the  legislature,  instead  of  cor-  of  riches  to  others,  and  therefore  worshipped, 
reeling,  rather  encouraged),  was  the  attempt  to  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  gigantic  subscrip- 
execute  in  three  or  four  years  works,  which  tion  was  opened  for  him  which  excited  so  much 
might  with  great  benefit  have  been  spread  over  attention,  and  was  so  much  satirised.  When  on 
twelve  or  fifteen.  The  class  investing  in  rail-  j  tho  other  hand,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
ways  consisted  chiefly  of  meu  engaged  extensively  ;  this  idol  of  the  money-market  had  been  guilty 
in  the  operations  of  trade;  a  large  proportion  j  of  the  grossest  mismanagement,  causing  a  false 
of  whom  being  unable  to  pay  the  calls,  had  no  |  appearance  of  prosperity  by  the  presentation  of 
alternative  but  to  send  their  shares  into  the  I  deceptive  accounts,  and  in  some  instances  actu- 
niarket,  or  to  sell  a  portion  of  them  to  pay  I  ally  paying  large  dividends  out  of  capital, 
the  calls  on  the  remainder;  and  the  same  causes  every  one  was  ready  to  assail  the  object  of  this 
operating  extensively  all  over  the  country,  at  blind  and  gross  worship.  However,  notwithstand- 
once  depressed  the  prices  of  all  railway  shares,    iug  the  great  show  of  virtuous  indignation  that 


New  speculators  might  buy  in  at  the  low  prices, 
anticipating  a  favourable  change  in  the  market, 
but  the  calls  fell  upon  them  in  turn,  and  they 


took  place  when  the  misdeeds  of  Mr.  Hudson 
were  discovered  and  he  was  forced  to  disgorge 
part  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  there  is  no  doubt 


too  had  to  sell  ont  at  a  sacrifice,  at  still  lower  that  the  generally  diffused  rage  for  speculation 
prices.  Shares  became  a  drug  in  the  market,  had  considerably  lowered  the  standard  of  com- 
The  demand  for  them  ceasing,  they  necessarily  mcrcial  morality,  and  that  many  men  perpetrated 
fell  in  value.  Hence  continued  depreciations  in  deeds  which  they  would  have  blushed  even"  to 
railway  property,  and  the  extension  of  tho  panic,  contemplate  a  few  years  previously.  Those  indi- 
until  even  the  best  and  oldest  established  lines  viduals  who  were  exposed  must  not  be  de- 
sutTered  equally  in  market  price  with  the  newest  tcctcd  and  imagined  to  represent  the  whole 
and  least  tried  of  the  railway  properties.  amount  of  delinquency  and  crime  committed 
With  the  railway  mania  of  1845,  the  modem  during  the  speculative  era,  since  numbers  of 
fonn  of  speculation  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  persons,  equally  guilty,  escaped  public  con- 
and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was  presented  tumely,  simply  because  they  had  not  the  mis- 
of  vast  fortunes  suddenly  made  without  trouble,  fortune  to  be  found  out.  As  Mr.  Smiles  re- 
ami  of  obscure  individuals  convertel,  as  if  by  marks, — "The  golden  calf  was  found  to  be  of 
magic,  into  millenaries.  Long  will  Mr.  Hudson  brass,  and  hurled  down;  Hudson's  own  toadies 
be  remembered  as  an  instance  of  the  celerity  |  and  sycophants  eagerly  joining  the  chorus  of 
with  which  a  reputation  could  be  won  and  lost  popular  indignation." 
at  that  eventful  and  remarkable  epoch.    In  the 

early  days  of  the  mania,  his  name  seemed  to  It  being  evident  that,  whether  or  not  the 

possess  a  talismanic  value;  the  mere  fact  that  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  exceeded 

it  was  associated  with  any  scheme  being  alone  the  powers  committed  to  them,   their  recom- 

sufficient  to  cause  a  demand  for  shares,  and  a  mendatious  were    often   distasteful   to  Select 

consequent  rapid  advance  in  prices.    It  was  felt  Committee*  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon 

that  he  had  done  much  for  the  new  power;  that  whose  right  of  decision  they  appeared  to  trench, 

he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  risen  with  it;  the  Railway  Department  was   completely  re- 
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modelled  in  July,  1845,  and  the  distinct  board  I  it  being  impossible,  under  snch  extraordinary 
constituted  on  August  6,  1844,  was  abolished.  |  circumstances,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  usual 
It  was  determined  that  in  future  all  railway  practice  of  the  tlouse.  Railway  Bills  were 
business  should  be  transacted  by  the  Lords  of   therefore  divided  into  groups,  each  of  which 


the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade. 
According  to  the  minute  issued,  "Reports  will 
not  hereafter  be  prepared  for  Parliament,  con- 
veying the  opinion  of  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  merits  of  any  railway  projects  or 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  competing  schemes. 
But  in  order  that  my  Lords,  with  a  view  to 
guarding  the  public  interests,  may  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  various  railway 
schemes,  aud  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  which 
the  promoters  desire  to  obtain,  my  Lords  direct 
that  the  proper  steps  should  be  taken  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
necessity  for  adopting  resolutions  requiring  the 
promoters  to  deposit,  as  heretofore,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade,  a  copy  of  the  plans  and  sections. 
It  would  also  be  expedient  that  they  should  be 
required  to  deposit  concurrently  a  sketch  of  the 
proposed  lines,  on  an  Ordnance  Map  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  a  written  statement  containing 
a  description  of  the  railway,  its  course,  it*  ad- 
vantages, its  proposed  fares  and  charges,  aud 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  they 
intend  to  introduce."  The  Board  further  re- 
quested to  be  furnished,  as  heretofore,  with  a 


was  referred  to  one  Select  Committee,  who 
were  allowed  to  sit  during  any  adjournment  of 
the  House,  in  order  to  get  through  the  immense 
muss  of  business  before  them.  Notwithstanding 
every  exertion,  many  competing  schemes  failed 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  some  Bills  virtually 
passed  were  necessarily  left  over  to  the  next 
Session;  a  special  arrangement  having  been 
made  to  allow  the  privilege  of  reintroducing 
them  in  1846,  and  of  carrying  them  on  from 
the  point  where  the  proceedings  left  off  in 
1845.  Before  the  close  of  the  Session  some 
alterations  were  made  in  the  Standing  Orders, 
as  to  additional  maps  aud  statements;  and  the 
amount  of  deposit  required  was  again  increased 
from  five  to  teu  per  cent,  of  the  amount  sub- 
scribed. This  increased  deposit,  however,  was 
not  required  in  the  case  of  Bills  already  before 
Parliament,  or  of  undertakings  then  provisionally 
registered,  or  of  such  as  had  their  subscription 
contracts  executed. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  con- 
nexion with  the  House,  the  excitement  elsewhere 
was  prodigious.  "Herapath's  Railway  Journal" 
for  September  27,  1845,  had  sixty  quarto  pages  of 


copy  of  the  Bill,  and  of  any  amendments  made  i  advertisements;  while  the  "Railway  Times"  had 


during  its  progress.  With  such  aids  "they 
propose,  whenever  it  may  seem  expedient  during 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  by  special  reports,  to  any  pro-  ' 
vision  of  the  Bill,  or  cirenmstances  connected 
with  the  project,  which  may  require  their  inter- 
ference; such  reports  to  have  reference  to  all 
questions  of  public  safety;  to  all  departures 
from  the  ordinary  usage  of  railway  legislation, 
where  such  usage  has  been  sufficiently  established; 
to  all  provisions  of  magnitude  which  may  be 
novel  in  their  principle,  or  may  involve  extended 
consideration  of  public  policy,  such,  for  example, 
as  amalgamations  and  agreements  between 
separate  companies,  extensions  of  capital,  powers 
enabling  companies  to  pursue  purposes  different 
in  kind  from  those  for  which  they  were  in- 
corporated, and  modifications  of  the  general 
law;"  and  generally  all  points  connected  with 
the  Bills  to  which  they  might  think  it  right  on 
public  grounds  to  draw  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  enormous 
amount  of  railway  business  formed  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Session,  and  the 
Standing  Orders  relating  to  the  composition  of 
Committees  on  Private  Bills  were  suspended; 


eighty-eight  closely  printed  quarto  pages,  and 
seventy-seven  in  each  of  the  two  following  weeks. 
A  multitude  of  schemes  were  in  an  incipient 
state;  and  there  were  sixty-six  foreign  railway 
projects  in  the  English  market.  It  was  believed 
that  altogether  the  number  of  plans  which  would 
be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  would 
be  eight  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  number 
which  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  was 
above  six  hundred. 

As  the  Summer  closed  and  the  Autumn  wore 
on,  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  complete 
the  necessary  plans.  One  printer  brought  over 
four  hundred  lithographers  from  Belgium;  and 
yet  could  not  execute  his  engagements.  The 
draughtsmen  and  printers  were  employed  almost 
incessantly,  snatching  a  few  hours'  sleep  and 
then  dizzily  resuming  work.  Much  was  exe- 
cuted imperfectly;  for  so  long  as  the  survey 
was  made  and  the  sections  lodged  in  time,  the 
directors  were  satisfied  and  did  not  trouble  in 
many  cases  as  to  whether  they  were  correct. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  men  received  for  a  week's 
work  more  than  they  could  have  earned  ordi- 
narily in  a  year.  Horses  were  hired  at  great 
cost,  in  some  cases  at  two  guineas  a  mile,  and 
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brokers  scrutinize!  their  securities;  and  every 
man  was  suspicious  of  his  neighbour.  The  dis- 
trust was  not  confined  to  projected  lines.  Es- 
tablished railways  felt  the  shock,  and  were 
reduced  in  value.  Consols  fell  one  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Exchequer  bills  declined  in  price, 
and  all  other  marketable  securities  were  affected. 
The  people  had  awoke  from  their  dream,  trem- 
bling and  alarmed.  There  was  no  village  too 
remote  to  escape  the  shock;  and  there  was 
probably  no  house  in  town,  some  ocenpant  of 
which  did  not  shrink  from  the  morrow. 

Nothing  marked  more  decisively  the  crisis 
which  had  arrived  than  the  fact  that  every  one 
hastened  to  disown  railways.  Gentlemen  who 
had  been  buried  in  prospectuses,  whose  names  and 
descriptions  had  been  published  under  every  varia- 
tion that  could  fascinate  the  public,  who  had  figured 
as  directors  or  committee  men  and  received  the 
fees  for  attendance,  and  some  even  who  a  month 
before  had  boasted  of  the  large  sums  they  had 
made  by  scrip,  sent  advertisements  to  the  papers 
denying  their  responsibility.  Members  of  Par- 
liament, who  had  readily  shared  in  the  temporary 
profit*,  fell  back  upon  their  privileges  when  their 
purses  were  in  danger.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
an  unauthorized  use  of  names  was  one  feature  of 
fraudulent  companies,  and  that  amid  a  list  of 
.  common  names  it  was  thought  a  distinguished 
CHAPTER  X  LVIII.  j  onc  pasg  unno(ice<1   Tne  oomplmnto,  there- 

in Tide  of  Speculation  turned.     Beginning  of  |  forGi  Df  those  who  were  thus  unceremoniously 


kept  under  lock  and  key,  to  bring  to  town  at 
the  lust  moment  plans  prepared  in  the  country. 
Spei  ial  trains  were  engaged  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; ten  on  the  Great  Western  and  eighteen 
on  the  Eastern  Counties;  and  there  were  eases 
in  which  directors  refused  such  accommodation  to 
their  rivals,  obliging  the  clerks  in  charge  of  the 
plans  to  hasten  round  some  other  way,  with 
every  risk  of  being  too  late.  One  company  was 
unable  to  deposit  its  papers  owing  to  the  theft 
of  a  number  of  sheets  from  the  lithographer's 
office. 

At  the  Board  of  Trade  every  preparation  was 
made  for  the  pressure  of  the  closing  day.  This 
happened  to  be  Sundays  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  overlooked  when  the  date  was  fixed. 
A  large  establishment  of  clerks  was  in  readi- 
ness, and  it  had  been  settled  that  all  applicants 
who  were  actually  in  the  Hal!  before  the  clock  | 
struck  twelve  should  be  considered  to  be  in 
time.  During  the  last  hour  the  prcssnre  be- 
came inconvenient,  and  the  registering  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  applications.  Some  arrived 
breathless  and  exhausted  just  after  the  hour: 
only  to  find  that  their  papers  would  not  be 
accepted. 


the  Panic.  Sudden  Depreciation  of  Railway 
Property.  The  Clearing  House.  Railway  Bridges. 
The  "Royal  Border  Bridge."  "High  Level 
Bridge"  at  Newcastle.  "Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge." 

a.d.  1845—  1850. 

Before  the  day  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter 
the  tide  of  speculation  had  begun  to  turn.  On 
Thursday,  October  16,  1845,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land raised  the  rate  of  interest;  and  the  effect 
was  immediate.  On  that  day  men  looked  darkly 
and  doubtfully  at  each  other;  on  the  Friday  there 
was  a  considerable  cessation  of  bargains,  and 
on  Saturday  the  alarm  commenced.  The  news 
passed  from  the  capital  to  the  provinces  that 
there  was  a  panic  in  the  share  market.  From 
London  to  Liverpool  and  from  Liverpool  to 
Edinburgh  the  intelligence  spread.  Money  was 
scarce;  the  price  of  stock  and  scrip  instantly 
lowered;  public  confidence  was  shaken;  adver- 
tisements were  suddenly   withdrawn  from  the 


papers; 


of  note  were  seen  no  more  as 


members  of  provisional  committees;  distrust 
followed  the  merchant  to  the  mart,  and  the 


treated  were  just;  but  the  great  mafcs  of  denials 
emanated  from  persons  who  knowingly  en- 
countered the  risk,  and  who  then  meanly  shrunk 
from  the  danger. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  those  who  are  best 
informed  that  no  other  panic  was  ever  so  fatal 
to  the  middle  class.  Entire  families  were  ruined. 
Scarcely  an  important  town  in  England  but 
beheld  the  fall  of  local  idols.  Some  men, 
harassed  beyond  endurance,  and  involved  beyond 
hope  of  escape,  committed  suicide.  Daughters 
delicately  nurtured  had  to  go  out  to  seek  their 
bread.  Sons  were  recalled  from  school  and 
college.  Households  were  broken  up  and  homes 
were  desecrated  by  the  emissaries  of  the  law. 
There  was  a  disruption  of  every  social  tie.  The 
debtors'  jails  were  peopled  with  promoters; 
Whitecros8-8treet  was  filled  with  speculators; 
and  the  Queen's  Bench  was  overflowing.  Men 
who  had  lived  comfortably  and  independently 
found  themselves  suddenly  made  responsible  for 
sums  which  they  had  no  means  of  paying.  In 
some  cases  they  yielded  their  all  and  began  the 
world  anew;  in  others  they  left  the  country  and 


jobber  to  the  Exchange;  bankers  looked  anxi-  |  defied  pursuit, 
ously  to  the  accounts  of  their  customers;  bill  1     At  the  beginning  of  the  panic,   before  the 
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alarm  had  become  universal,  but  when  shares 
conld  no  longer  be  made  to  bear  a  fictitious 
premium,  the  promoters  of  numerous  companies 
allotted  to  thousands  of  applicants  whose  name* 
stood  on  their  books  the  full  number  of  Bhares 
for  which  they  had  asked,  relying  upon  tho 
custom  of  only  obtainiug  one-half,  or  even  one- 
tenth  of  the  number  requested.  These  un- 
fortunate and  deluded  persons  now  suddenly 
found  themselves  saddled  with  enormous  liabi- 
lities in  the  form  of  immediate  deposits  and  of 
prospective  calls;  and  thousands  of  writs  were 
issued  in  order  to  cajole  or  compel  them  into 
payment.  Active  litigation  was  also  carried  on; 
and,  as  usual,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law  were  conflicting.  The  "Railway  Times" 
of  March,  184fi,  asked, — "Can  government  be 
ignorant  of  what  is  at  this  moment  doing 
throughout  the  country  by  a  set  of  scoundrels 
whose  only  object  is  plunder,  who  conduct  their 
proceedings  with  the  most  barefaced  and  brazen 
audacity,  and  who,  in  defiance  of  the  plain  ami 
recognized  law,  seek  to  extort  large  sums  of 
money  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  by  threatening  them  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings? Some  of  the  bubble  companies  we 
have  heard  have  sold  the  whole  number  of  their 
letters  of  applications  to  speculative  attorneys, 
who  have  at  once  proceeded  to  issue  threatening 
notices,  and  who,  in  some  instances,  have  reaped 
a  rich  harvest;  others  have  conceived  that  this 
course  was  too  good  a  thing  for  the  attorney, 
and  they  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
one  or  more  lawyers  to  allow  a  per  ccntagc  on 
the  sums  they  can  extort  from  parties  worth 
powder  and  shot.  Nay,  we  have  heard  of  one 
instance  in  which  a  capitalist  was  applied  to  by 
a  needy  attorney  who  hod  been  promised  the 
refusal  of  the  whole  batch  of  allotment  letters 
of  a  bubble  company,  for  an  advance  of  money 
at  an  enormouB  interest,  iu  order  to  cover  the 
expense  of  issuing  somewhere  about  one  thou- 
sand speculative  writs."  In  numberless  cases  the 
deposits  paid  on  application,  and  the  amounts 
received  for  the  early  calls,  had  been  more  than 
absorbed  in  preliminary  expenses  for  printing, 
rent,  furniture,  salaries,  and  promotion. 

The  extravagance  of  engineers  and  solicitors, 
and  the  large  costs  incurred  for  surveys,  Par- 
liamentary proceedings,  and  compliance  with 
other  requisite  formalities,  and  losses  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  occasioned  by  "running  priers 
to  a  premium,"  were  olso  chargeable  with  the 
absorption  of  the  funds.  The  hydra-headed 
executive  staff*  of  projected  undertakings  swal- 
lowed without  compunction  the  chief  of  the 
deposits  when  paid.     Payments  to  promoters 


of  sums  of  £  10,000  and  £20,000  each;  en- 
gineering charges  varying  from  £.'10,000  to 
£100,000;  Parliamentary  and  law  expenses  fur 
amounts  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  the  schemes  (most  of  which  disburse- 
ments were  arranged  in  anticipation  of  receipts), 
besides  other  incidental  items,  all  swelling  the 
grand  total,  constituted  the  catalogue  of  claims 
dischargeable  from  that  source. 

The  extent  of  the  engagements  into  which 
the  great  companies  had  been  induced  to  enter; 
their  gigantic  combinations  and  ruinous  com- 
petition; the  absorption  of  capital  iu  these 
undertakings;  and  the  sacrifices  sustained  by 
those  who  had  purchased  at  a  premium  shares 
that  were  now  only  negotiable  at  an  alarming 
discount,  told  with  disastrous  effect.  Share- 
holders were  no  longer  fed  with  hopes  of  new 
amalgamations,  purchases,  and  extensions,  by 
which  in  their  turn  they  might  prey  on  others; 
nor  did  purchasers  choose  to  be  content  with 
the  fact  that  a  certaiu  rate  of  dividend  had 
been  paid  for  years,  but  demanded  a  full  and 
free  inquiry,  and  would  not  rest  satisfied  until 
a  searching  examination  of  accounts  had  been 
presented.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns,  at 
which  the  constantly  recurring  "calls,"  and  the 
heavy  pressure  they  occasioned,  were  the  special 
subjeets  of  consideration;  and  demands  for  the 
postponement  of  different  works  in  progress 
were  urgently  enforced.  But  works  in  pro- 
gress could  not  be  abandoned  without  a  heavy 
loss,  as  the  productiveness  of  a  railway  depends 
on  its  completion.  Calls  on  lines  advancing 
towards  completion  could  not  be  refused,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  as  all  previous  payments 
would,  in  these  cases,  have  been  uselessly  em- 
ployed. This  had  the  most  disastrous  effects 
on  commerce.  No  ordinary  industrial  under- 
taking could  bear  up  against  the  mormons 
stringency  which  the  increasing  absorption  for 
these  purposes  occasioned;  and  iu  this,  as  in 
all  other  misapplications  of  capital,  the  loss 
and  suff'ring  eventually  fell  upon  the  industrial 
elasses.  An  enormous  reduction  took  place  in 
the  value  of  railway  property.  The  amount  of 
depreciation  on  the  shares  of  ten  leading  com- 
panies, as  compared  with  the  estimate  of  1815, 
without  including  current  calls,  was  calculated 
at  upwards  of  .£78,000,000.  Th<-  unfulfilled 
obligations  and  further  contingent  liabilities  of 
this  dtseription  of  property  beeame  more  ap- 
parent. Two  hundred  millions  of  money  had 
been  subscribed,  paid  up,  or  borrowed,  not  to 
speak  of  the  additional  cewt  to  existing  share- 
holders.   Fifty  millions,  at  least,  had  been  lost 
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in  Hie  actual  expenditure  on  the  works,  and 
there  had  been,  according  to  ordinary  estimates, 
a  clear  sacrifice  to  proprietors  of  one  hundred 
millions.  The  intrinsic  value  remained  tho 
same;  and  even  with  a  depressed  traffic,  most 
of  the  established  railways  continued  for  a  time 
to  yield  an  average  of  six  per  cent.  The  depre- 
ciation in  market  value  was  the  result  of  overtrad- 
ing; and  was  only  to  have  been  expected.  It 
was  in  no  respect  chargeable  to  the  character  of 
railway  property  as  an  investment,  but  to  spec- 
ulation carried  far  beyond  the  bonnds  of  pru- 
dence, which  must  have  proved  equally  ruinous 
in  any  other  branch  of  commercial  enterprise. 
A  few  individuals,  who  knew  when  to  take  the 
tide  at  its  Hood,  made  enormous  fortunes  by 
selling  out  in  time;  and  some  professional  men 
who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  shares  or 
scrip,  but  who  required  to  be  paid  in  cash  for 
their  services,  also  obtained  fabulous  sums;  but 
the  great  majority  found  themselves  poorer  and 
sadder  men. 

The  Railway  Clearing  House,  in  Upper  Sey- 
mour-street, Euston-squarc,  was  established  in 
1842,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bankers' 
Clearing  House,  in  Lombard  Street.  It  repre- 
sents the  combined  interest-,  of  the  railway 
companies,  united  in  a  voluntary  associa 
under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
No  company  is  obliged  to  join  unless  it  chooses, 
and  any  company  can  withdraw  at  brief  notice. 
Practically,  however,  no  company  could  conduct 
its  business  without  the  assistance  of  the  Clearing 
House,  and  it  is  therefore  the  representative  of 
the  whole  railway  world.  Tho  object  of  the 
institution  is  to  make  out  and  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  different  railway  companies  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  traffic  of  the 
kingdom  the  facilities  of  through  booking,  as 
if  there  were  only  one  continuous  line  and  a 
single  proprietary.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  progress  of  a  traveller  would  be  impeded  if 
at  every  station  where  he  passed  from  the  line 
of  one  company  to  that  of  another  he  had  to 
purchase  a  fresh  ticket  and  change  his  carriage; 
while  under  such  circumstances  goods  would  have 
to  be  frequently  shifted,  with  loss  of  time  and 
risk  of  damage.  Moreover,  throughbooking 
would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  if  each 
company  hail  to  settle  its  accounts  with  every 
other  company  with  which  it  exchanged  traffic 
The  Clearing  House,  however,  supplies  a  ready, 
quick,  and  economical  means  of  adjusting  mutual 
obligations.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  instead 
of  having  to  pay  enormous  sums  to  each  other, 
according  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  traffic, 
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the  accounts  are  settled  by  the  payment  of  very 
small  balances.    Its  beginnings  were  humble, 
but  its  later  progress  has  been  rapid.  Three 
years  after  its  formation  there  were  only  sixteen 
associated  companies,  and  there  were  not  more 
than  seventy-three  in  1  *:>.">.    In  1847,  it-«  gross 
receipts  were  only  £79:1,701 ;    in  186K,  they 
were  £11,078.284.    Since  its  establishment  it 
has  received  and  disbursed  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  millions  sterling,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  National  Debt.    The  total 
milcace  of  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Clearing  House  now  amounts  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand miles.   Over  this  great  length  it  exercises  a 
complete  surveillance  on  every  train  thnt  passes 
from  one  line  to  another;  goods,  minerals,  and 
passengers,  all  alike  come  under  its;  notice,  and, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  regulation  of  the  interests 
of  the  various  companies,  come  under  its  charge 
also.    The  mileage  for  which  charges  were  made 
through  the  House  for  the  year  1867,  amounted 
in  the  aggregate  to  269,213,158.    But  what- 
ever  the    mileage    or   area   over    which  the 
Clearing  House  exercises  its  jurisdiction,  the 
simplicity  of  its  management  is  the  most  aston- 
ishing of  all.    The  balance-sheet  is  made  from 
week  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  and  from 
year  to  year,  without  deficit  or  surplusage,  and 
every  penny  in  the  books  represents  nearly  a 
shilling's  worth  of  convenience  to  the  public.  The 
main  principles  of  the  system  now   so  widely 
diffused  are,  that  passengers  by  paying  one  fare 
may  go  to  any  place  or  any  distance  without 
change  of  carriage;  that  horses  and  goods  shall 
be  similarly  treated;  and  that  goods  shall  be 
carried  through  without  being  unloaded.  Every 
ticket  which  the  various  companies  issue  for 
conveyance  beyond  their  respective  lines,  is  sent 
to  the  Clearing  House,  examined,  entered,  and 
returned  to  the  issuing  office.    Not  only  each 
passenger  and  consignment,  but  each  carriage, 
waggon,  and  tarpaulin  has  to  bo  traced  through 
the  mass   of  returns  from    the  thousands  of 
stations  up  and  down  the  country.     Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Clearing  House  the  practice 
of  making  an  extensive  use  of  carriages  and 
waggons  without  acknowledgment  had  grown  to 
be  an  evil  of  serious  magnitude.    The  means, 
however,  which  are  possessed  by  this  office  of 
tracing  each  vehicle,  from  the  moment  it  leaves 
the  parent  line  until  its  return,  and  of  obtaining 
payment  of  the  sums  in  which  the  companies 
arc  reciprocally  indebted  under  tho  regulations 
of  mileage  and  demurrage,  soon  checked  and 
has  now  quite  put  an  end  to  this  abuse.  From 
each  of  the  stations  the  office  receives  daily 
returns  of  passengers,  horses,  private  carriages, 
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cattle,  goods,  and  parcels  booked  through,  and  it  offered  a  valuable  resource  where  rapidity  of 

of  trucks  &c.  which  have  arrived  or  been  dis-  execution,  combined   with  great  strength  and 

patched,  either  loaded  or  empty.    These  returns  cheaprirss  of  construction  iu  the  tirst  instance, 

are  analysed  and  compared;    and  digest*  are  were  elements  of  prime  importance;  and  by  its 

made,  exhibiting  that  portion  of  the  receipts  of  skilful  use  railway  architects  have  been  enabled  to 

the  through  traffic  to  which  each  company  is  achieve  results  which  would  scarcely  have  been 

entitled,  with  its  liabilities  for  similar  traffic  to  thought  possible  forty  years  ago. 
other  companies.    The  institution  is  under  the       In  many  of  the  early  cast-iron  bridges,  the 


old  form  of  the  arch  was  adopted;  the  stability 
of  the  structure  depending  wholly  on  compres- 
sion; the  only  novel  feature  consisting  in  the 


direct  control  of  a  committee,  composed  of  e- 
delegate  from  each  railway  company  which  is  a 
party  to  the  clearing  arrangements.    The  head 

office  employs  a  staff  of  more  than  nine  hundred  use  of  iron  iusteod  of  stone.    But  iu  a  large 

clerks,    and    there   are  three  hundred  officers  proportion  of  cases  this  was  found  inapplicable 

stationed  at  the  various  leading  junctions  through-  in  consequence  of  the  limited  headway  which 

out  the  kingdom.  The  expense  of  the  establish-  it  provided.   Hence  it  early  occurred  to  George 

ment  is  divided    rateably   among  the  various  Stephenson,   when  constructing  the  Liverpool 

companies,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  busi-  and  Manchester  Railway,  to  adopt  the  simple 

ness  transacted  for  each,  after  a  tixed  sum  has  cast-iron  beam  for  the  crossiug  of  several  roads 

been  first  carried  to  the  debit  of  each  company  and  canals  along  that  line;  this  beam  resembling 


for  each  of  its  stations  from  which  returns  are 
sent  to  the  Clearing  Honse. 


in  some  measure  the  lintel  of  the  early  temples, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  abutments  being  purely 


The  rapid  extension  of  railways  gave  an  extra*  |  vertical, 

ordinary  stimulus  to  the  art  of  bridge-building;  Three  of  the  stupendous  structures  of  the 

the  number  of  such  structures  erected  in  Great  modern  railway  system  call  for  special  remark. 

Britain  alone,  since  1830,  having  been  above  "The  Royal   Border  Bridge,"  at  Berwick, 

thirty  thousand,  or  far  more  than  all  that  pre-  was  opened  for  traffic  iu  the  Autumn  of  1850, 

vionsly  existed  iu  the  country.    Instead  of  the  on  the  occasion  of  her  majesty's  journey  to 

erection  of  a  single  large  bridge  constituting,  Scotland.    "It  was  built  afier  the  designs  of 

as  formerly,  an  epoch  in  engineering,  hundreds  Robert  Stephenson,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 

of  exteusive  bridges  of  novel  design  were  6imul-  twenty-eight  semi-circular  arches,  each  sixty- 


taneously  constructed.  The  necessity  for  carrying 
rigid  roads,  capable  of  bearing  heavy  railway 


one  feet  six  inches  iu  span,  the  greatest  height 
above  the  bed  of  the  river  being  one  hundred 


trains  at  high  speed  over  extensive  gaps  free  and  twenty-six   feet.     The  whole  is   built  of 

of  support,  led  to  the  adoption  of  other  methods  ashlar,  with  a  hearting  of  rubble;  excepting  the 

than  those  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  river  parts  of  the  arches,  which  are  constructed 

for  bridging  space.    The  railway  engineer  could  with  bricks  laid  iu  cement.    The  total  length 

not  divert  his  road,  and  make  choice  of  the  of  the  work  is  two  thousand,  one  hundred  and 

best  point  for  crossing  a  river  or  a  valley.    He  sixty  feet.    The  foundations  of  the  piers  were 


had  to  take  such  ground  as  lay  in  the  line; 
whether  rock,  or  bog,  or  mud,  or  shifting  sand. 


got  in  by  coffer-dams  in 
Nasmyth's  steam-hammer 


the  ordinary  way; 
being  extensively 

Navigable  rivers  and  crowded  thoroughfares  used  in  driving  the  piles.  The  bearing  piles, 
had  to  be  crossed  without  interruption  to  the  |  from  which  the  foundations  of  the  piers  were 
existing  traffic;  sometimes  by  bridges  at  right  built  up,  were  each  capable  of  carrying  seventy 
angles  to  the  river  or  road ;  sometimes  by  arches  tons. 


more  or  less  oblique.  In  many  cases  great 
difficulty  arose  from  the  limited  nature  of  the 
headway;  but,  at  the  level  of  the  original  road 
must  generally  be  preserved,  and  that  of  the 


"Another  bridge,  of  still  greater  importance, 
necessary  to  complete  the  continuity  of  the 
East  Coast  route,  was  the  masterwork  erected 
by  Robert  Stephenson  between  the   north  and 


railway  was  in  a  measure  fixed  and  determined,  j  south  banks  of  thr  Tyne  at  Newcastle;  coin- 
it  was  necessary  to  modify  the  form  and  strut- <'  monly  known  as  the  High  Level  Bridge.  Mr. 

ture  of  the  bridge  in  almost  every  case  in  order  R.  W.  Brandling,  George  Stephenson's  early 

to  meet  the  public  requirements.    Novel  con-  friend,  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  originating 

ditions  were  met  by  fresh  inventions,  and  diffi-  the  idea  of  this  bridge,  as  it  was  eventually  car- 

tulties  of  an  unusual  character  were  successfully  ried  out,  with  a  central  terminus  for  the  northern 

surmounted.    Iu  executing  these  extraordinary  railways.    The  plan  was"  first  promulgated  by 

works,    iron    has  been   throughout  the  sheet-  him  in  1811;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 

anchor  of  the  engineer.    In  its  various  forms  resolved   that   George    Stephenson   should  be 
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consulted  as  to  the  most  advisable  site  for  the  '  the  surface  of  which  is  abont  ten  feet  above 


proposed  structure.  A  prospectus  of  a  High 
Level  Bridge  Company  was  issued  in  1*13;  the 
iof  George  Stephenson  and  George  Hudson 


low   water,  and  ten   feet   below    high  water; 
so  I  hat  it  is  visible  daring  about  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.    Mr.  Stephenson  first 
appearing  on  the  committee  of  the  management,  I  made  a  design  for  a  bridge  of  two  cast-iron 


and  Robert  Stephenson  being  tho  consulting 
engineer.  The  project  was  eventually  taken  up 
by  the  Newcastle  and  Darlington  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  an  Act  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  was  obtained  in  184:')."  (Smiles:  "Lives 
Of  the  Engineers,"  iii.  454).  This  bridge  has 
two  piers  at  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  four 
others  in  the  Btream  itself;  besides  minor  piers 
to  support  the  land  arches.  These  piers  are 
of  massive  masonry.  The  distance  between  them 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  and  this 
determines  the  span  of  the  arches.  At  a  height 
of  about  ninety  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water  runs  a  level  bridge  for  carriages,  horses, 
and  pedestrians,  and  at  a  further  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  the  railway  is  conducted.  The 
entire  height  of  the  masonry  and  iron  work, 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  parapet  of  the 
railway,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The 
whole  length  of  the  structure  from  the  high 
ground  of  Gateshead  to  the  high  ground  of 
Newcastle,  is  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and 
there  arc  in  it  nearly  five  thousand  tons  of 
iron-work.  The  masonry  in  and  over  the  river 
cost  more  than  £100,000;  and  an  equal  sum 
was  expended  upon  the  masonry  and  brickwork 
for  fixing  the  land  arches;  while  the  iron-work 
cost  still  more. 

These  works,  however,  great  an.l  marvellous 
though  they  are,  yield  the  palm  to  the  renowned 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  which  spans  the 
Menni  Straits,  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line.  Many  eminent  engineers  thought  that 
Telford's  bridges  would  suffice,  provided  that 
the  trains  proceeded  over  them  slowly  and  were 
drawn  by  horses  instead  of  locomotives,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  weight;  and  such  an  opinion  is 
still  entertained  in  many  quarters  entitled  to 
credit.  But  in  the  golden  days  of  l84f>,  all 
such  economical  suggestions  were  slighted.  Both 
the  government  and  the  public  called  for 
something  grainier,  and  the  railway  magnates. 


arches,  with  a  central  pier  on  this  rock;  and 
he  laid  hiB  plans  so  that  he  would  have  built 
the  bridge  without  centering,  by  employing 
tie-rods  to  connect  the  arches  on  each  side  of 
the  central  pier.  The  Admiralty  had  required 
that  the  arches  should  have  a  clear  height  of 
one  hundred  feet  above  high  water;  and  Mr. 
Stephenson  planned  his  bridge  accordingly,  with 
a  height  of  fifty  feet  at  the  springing  of  the 
arch.  The  Admiralty,  however,  now  demanded 
that  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  should  be 
maintained  along  the  whole  length  of  the  bridge: 
a  condition  which  could  not  be  obtained  without 
increasing  the  height  of  the  crown  of  the  arch 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  This  would  have 
been  incompatible  with  the  general  level  of  the 
railway.  Hereupon  it  was  determined  to  plan 
a  straight  or  level  bridge,  carrying  a  train  either 
upon  or  within  it.  A  similar  design  had  been 
successfully  adopted  at  Conway,  but  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  and  at  a  comparatively  low  eleva- 
tion.   This,  however,  was  the  germ  of  the  idea. 

The  Britannia  Bridge  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  to  the  enterprise  and 
skill  of  the  present  century;  but  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  great  anxiety,  effort,  and 
cost.  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  has  well  observed,  in  bis 
account  of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges, 
that  the  persons  who  merely  witness  the  results 
of  the  engineer's  labours,  can  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  real  difficulties  which  had  to  be 
overcome.  "If  the  stranger,"  he  says,  "who 
contemplates  the  finished  reality,  requires  so 
much  thought  to  appreciate  its  principles  and 
comprehend  its  details,  what  weary  hours  must 
he  have  undergone  who  first  conceived  its  bold 
proportions,  who,  combating,  almost  alone,  every 
prejudice  that  assailed  him,  and  with  untiring 
labour  discussing  every  objection,  listening  to 
every  opinion,  and  embodying  every  inquiry, 
at  length  matured,  step  by  step,  this  noble 
monument?"    On  the  occasion  of  raising  the 


were  not  slow  in  responding.     As  many  vessels   last  lube  into  its  place,  Mr.  Stephenson  declared, 


of  large  size  are  accustomed  to  traverse  the   in  reply  to  the  felicitations  of  a  large  company 


Menai  Straits,  the  Admiralty  required  that  the 
new  bridge  should  be  constructed  without  the 
aid  of  that  assemblage  of  large  timbers  called 
"cut. ring."  The  selected  spot  is  about  a  mile 
southward  of  Telford's  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
where  the  width  of  the  stream  is  abont  eleven 
hundred  feet  at  high  Wiiter.    At  this  spot,  and 


who  had  witnessed  the  proceedings,  that  not 
all  the  triumph  which  attended  this  great  work, 
and  the  working  out  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
c»;rying  a  rigid  roadway  across  an  arm  of  the 
tne  sea  at  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  largest 
vessels  to  pass  beneath  it  with  all  their  sails 
set,  could  repay  him  for  the  anxieties  he  had 


near  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  there  is  a  rock,  1  gone  through,  the  friendships   he   had  com- 
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promised,  ami  the  unworthy  motives  which  had 
been  attributed  to  him;  and  that  were  another 
work  of  the  some  magnitude  offered  to  him 
with  like  consequences,  ho  would  not  for  worlds 
undertake  it!  He  added  44 The  true  and  accn rate 
calculation  of  all  the  conditions  and  elements 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  had  been 
a  source  not  only  of  mental  but  of  bodily 
toil;  including,  as  it  did,  a  combination  of 
abstract  thi.n  ;ht  and  well-considered*  experi- 
ment adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
project." 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  that  the  bridge 
should  be  a  hollow  beaui  or  tube,  through 
which  the  train  might  be  propelled,  it  had  to 
be  determined  in  what  way  such  a  tube  could 
be  made  strong  enough  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose. The  railway  company  supplied  the  funds 
for  a  serieB  of  experiments,  by  which  many 
remarkable  and  important  points  were  tried  and 
determined.  The  engineers  were  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  results,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  on 
the  following  basis; — that  there  should  be  two 
tubes  across  the  Henri  Strait  side  by  side,  one 
for  the  up  train  and  one  for  the  down;  that  the 
lofty  supporting  tower  should  be  constructed 
on  the  Britannia  rock;  that  two  other  towers 
should  be  built  between  it  and  the  Anglesea 
and  Carnarvonshire  shores  respectively;  that 
strong  abutments  should  connect  the  tubes  with 
the  railway;  and  that  each  tube  should  con- 
sist of  four  lengths. 

Many  thonsands  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  among 
whom  were  engineers  of  great  eminence,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  Heat- 
ing and  raising  of  the  first  tube  of  this  stnpend- 
ons  structure.  It  had  been  put  together  on 
the  shore  on  a  gigantic  platform,  which  was 
floated  off  at  high  water  by  means  of  eight 
enormous  pontoons.  The  masonry  work  at- 
tracted great  attention.  The  abutments  arc 
huge  piles  of  masonry.  That  on  the  Anglesea 
side  is  one  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  high, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  long.  The 
wing  walls  of  both  terminate  in  immense 
pedestals,  on  each  of  which  is  a  colossal  lion 
coucbant,  of  Egyptian  design,  each  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  hii^h;  and  weighing 
thirty  tons.  The  towers  are  of  proportionate 
magnitude.  The  great  Britannia  Tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  straits  is  sixty-two  by  fifiy-two 
feet  at  its  base;  its  total  height  from  the  bot- 
tom, two  hundred  and  thirty  feet;  it  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand,  nix  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  cubic  feet  of  lime.-toue, 
aud  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  six 
hundred  nnd  twenty-five  feet  of  sandstone;  and 


there  arc  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons 
of  east  iron  built  into  it  in  the  shape  of  beams 
and  girders.  Its  province  is  to  sustain  the  four 
ends  of  the  four  long  iron  tubes  which  span 
the  straits  from  shore  to  shore.  The  total 
quantity  of  stone  contained  in  the  bridge  is 
one  and  a  half  million  of  cubic  feet.  The  side 
towers  stand  at  a  clear  distance  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  from  the  great  central  tower,  and 
are  each  sixty-two  feet  by  fifty-two  feet  at  the 
base,  and  ono  hundred  and  ninety  feet  above 
high  water;  and  again,  the  abutments  stand 
at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet, 
giving  the  entire  bridge,  with  its  approaches,  a 
total  length  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-niuc 
feet.  The  length  of  each  of  the  four  great 
tubes  is  exactly  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
feet,  being  twelve  feet  longer  than  the  clear 
span  between  the  towers,  the  additional  length 
being  intended  to  afford  a  bearing  of  six  feet 
at  each  end.  The  width  is  fifteen  feet,  and  the 
greatest  height  is  in  the  centre  where  it  is  thirty 
feet;  diminishing  towards  the  end  to  twenty-two 
feet.  Each  tube  consists  of  sides,  top,  and 
bottom;  formed  of  long,  narrow  wrought  iron 
plates  of  from  gtlis  to  Jths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
hess,  varying  in  length  from  six  to  twelve  feet, 
and  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  strain.  The 
rivets,  of  which  there  are  two  millions,  are  more 
than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  total  weight  of 
wrought  iron  in  the  tubes  is  eight  thousand 
three  hundred  tons;  and  of  cast  iron,  one 
thousand  and  fifteen  tons.  The  operation 
of  raising  the  tubes  to  their  resting-places 
on  the  piers  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
hydranlic  presses  of  immense  power,  placed  on 
the  top  of  each  pier,  to  the  moveable  parts  of 
which  the  tube  was  attached  by  strong  chain 
tackling.  These  presses  being  worked  simiil- 
tancously,  the  immense  fabric  was  slowly  raised 
from  its  bed  on  the  waters;  each  lift  raising  it 
six  feet,  where  it  was  instantly  secured  by 
masonry  built  under  it  in  the  grooves  through 
which  it  passed.  This  operation  was  performed 
without  accident  to  the  tube,  although  by  the 
bursting  of  one  of  the  cylinders  of  a  hydraulic 
press  a  short  delay  was  occasioned  and  one 
workman  was  killed.  The  wonderful  undertaking 
was,  however  perfectly  accomplished,  anil  the 
other  three  large  tubes  were  floated  and  raised 
by  similar  means  at  a  later  period.  The  four 
smaller  tubes,  each  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
feel  long,  were  built  in  their  places  on  a  strong 
platform.  Ingenious  provision  was  made  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  immense 
mass  of  iron  with  changes  in  temperature;  and 
so  accurately  was  the  entire  structure  adjusted 
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stono  of  the  Britannia  Tower  was  laiil  in  May, 
1846;  the  first  tube  was  raised  in  the  Autumn 
of  1849;  and  the  bridge  was  opened  for  public 
traffic  on  March  18,  1850.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  work  wa*  £,808,000. 

As  with  the  miner's  safety-lamp  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  a  tierce  paper  war  has  been 
waged  a*  lo  whom  the  merit  belongs  of  de- 
vising the  Britanuia  Bridge.  Mr.  Smiles  says, 
— "  Robert  Stephenson  was  the  master-spirit  of 


that  a  deflection  of  only  nine  inches  was  ob-  >  formation  thus  obtained  revealed  the  existence 
served  when  a  heavy  experimental  train  was  1  of  a  condition  of  things  known  heretofore  only 
brought  to  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  tube  to  few.  Fever  raged  in  various  forms  among 
for  two  hours  on  the  opening  day.    The  tirst   the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  conrts  and  alleys; 

ill-lit,  ill-ventilated,  wholly  undrainod,  and  with 
no  provision  for  tho  removal  of  refuse  and 
garbage.  The  report  gave  an  opinion  that  "the 
mortality  of  cities  in  England  and  Wales  is 
high,  bnt  it  may  be  immeasurably  reduced. 
A  good  general  system  of  sewers;  the  inter* 
section  of  the  dense,  crowded  districts  of  the 
metropolis  by  a  few  spacious  streets;  and  a 
park  in  the  east  end  of  London,  would  probably 
diminish  the  nnuual  deaths  by  several  thousands, 


ture  best  adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  of  selecting  the  best  men  to  work 
out  his  idea;    himself  watching,  controlling, 


the  undertaking.  To  him  belongB  the  merit  of  prevent  many  years  of  sickness,  and  add  several 
first  seizing  the  ideal  conception  of  the  struc-   years   to  the  lives  of  the   entire  population. 

Similar   improvements   would   have   the  same 
effect  in  the  other  cities  of  the  empire.  The 
poorer  classes  would  be  benefited  by  those  tnea- 
and  testing  every  result  by  independent  cheek    sures,  and  the  poor-rates  would  be  reduced; 
'and  counter-check."    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.    but  all  classes  of  the  community  are  directly 
Fairbairn  claims  tho  merit  and  honour;   and    interested  in  their  adoption,  for  the  epideuiica, 
this  dispute  has  given   rise  to  much  painful   whether  influenza,  typhus,  or  cholera,  small- 
fteliug.  pox,   or   measles,   which    arise   in    the  East 
The  Britanuia  Bridge  was  the  result  of  a   end  of  the  town,   do   not  stay    there;  they 
vast  combination  of  skill  and  industry.     But    travel  to  the   West-end    and   prove    fatal  in 
"  for  the  perfection  of  tools  and  the  ability  of  wide  streets  and  squares.    The  registers  show 
mechanics  to  use  them  to  the  greatest  advantage;    this;    they  trace  diseases  from    unhealthy  to 
but  for  tho  matured  powers  of  the  steam-engine;    healthy   quarters  and  follow    them    from  the 
but  for  the  improvements  in  the  iron  mauu-   centres  of  cities  to  the  surrounding  villages  aud 
facture,  which  enabled  blooms  to  be  puddled    remote  dwellings." 

In  1812,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  "to  consider  the  Regulation 
forged;  but  for  these,  the  Britannia  Bridge  of  Buildings  and  Improvement  of  Boroughs." 
would  have  been  designed  in -vain.  Thus,  it  Evidence  was  collected  on  a  great  variety  of 
was  not  the  product  of  the  genius  of  the  rail-   points  connected  with  this  subject.  The  general 


of  sizes  before  deemed  impracticable,  and  plates 
and  bars  of  immense  size  to   be  rolled  and 


way  engineer  alone,  but  of  the  collective  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  English  nation. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Attention  to  Saniturif  Measures.  Their  Necessity, 
(if neml  A'«  <//«■<:  Instances.  Commissions  of 
Inquiry.  Water  supply.  Partial  legislation. 
General  ami  Local  Boards  of  Health.  Intra- 
mural Interment*.  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick's 
Itvftort.  Legislative  Measures.  Asiatic  Cholera. 
A.n.  1842—  1K49. 


operation  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Buildings' 
Act;  the  alterations  intended  by  a  proposed 
new  Act;  the  width  of  streets;  the  width  aud 
depth  of  areas;  the  thickness  of  walls;  the  use 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber;  the  rents  of  small 
houses;  drainage;  the  fires,  flues,  and  chimneys 
of  houses;  detached  houses,  and  "hack-to-back" 
houses,  were  considered  by  the  Committee;  hut 
no  report  was  prepared     They  merely  presented 


to  the  House  the  evidence  which  had  been 
collected. 

It  has  frequently  happened  in  connexion  with 
these  subjects  that  the  suggestion  of  a  remedy 
The  sanitary  condition  of  towns  began  to  has  been  more  difficult  than  tho  determination 
occupy  public  attention  about  tho  year  1840,  of  tho  social  disease.  Although  the  Poor  I^w 
when  Drs.  Arnott,  Kay  Shuttleworlh,  ami  South-  Commissioners'  Committee  of  1842,  showed  the 
wood  Smith  were  deputed  by  the  Poor  Law  existence  of  abundant  evils  in  respect  to  the 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  physical  causes  sanitary  state  of  towns,  yet  the  government  did 
of  sickness  aud  mortality  in  the  metropolis,  not  like  to  bring  forward  any  positive  enact- 
Siniilar  inquiries  were  ordered  to  be  made  Stent  without  further  inquiries.  A  Royal  Com- 
throughout   England   aud  Scotland.     The  in-    mission   was   therefore  appointed    in   1844  to 
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investigate  the  whole  subject  in  a  systematic 
form,  and  to  embody  the  results  in  practical 
recommendations.  One  report  was  made  in  the 
same  year  and  another  in  184.r».  In  these  the 
Commissioners  entered  very  fully  into  all  points 
which  bear  on  the  sanitary  regulation  of  populous 
places;  including  sewerage;  drainage;  paving; 
cleansing;  removal  of  nuisances;  smoke;  supply 
of  water;  public  baths  and  washhouses;  ventila- 
tion; arrangement  of  buildings  and  streets;  and 
interments  in  towns.  It  was  ascertained  that 
in  the  most  populous  towns  the  poorer  districts 
were  in  general  altogether  unprovided  with 
underground  drainage:  particularly  those  parts 
which  consisted  of  courts  and  alleys.  From 
fifty  of  the  principal  towns  the  answers  given  to 
the  inquiries  respecting  sewerage  and  drainage, 
exhibited  a  deplorable  want  of  these  adjuncts  to 
health.  "No  arrangements  for  under  drainage;" 
"no  systematic  drainage;"  "drainage  defective 
and  under  no  control : "  "main  sewers  only  in 
a  few  of  the  streets," — such  were  the  general 
answers  given.  It  was  found  that  in  many  cases 
the  drains  formed  under  the  provisions  of  High- 
way Acts,  for  carrying  off  rain  water  from  the 
streets,  had  been  also  used  as  sewers  to  carry 
off  the  drainage  from  houses;  to  the  production  of 
very  serious  mischief.  The  state  of  Liverpool, 
in  particular,  was  most  astounding.  There  were 
thousands  of  houses  without  drainage  of  any 
description.  There  were  altogether  two  thou- 
sand, three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  court*, 
containing  a  population  of  sixty-eight  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  forty-five  persons,  six  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  ninety  of  whom  occu- 
pied cellars,  which  were  described  ns  "damp," 
and  one  hundred  ami  forty  of  them  as  "wet." 
Of  these  courts,  six  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
were  ail  de  fact,  aud  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  cleanse  them. 

The  Commissioners  examined  carefully  all  the 
legislative  means  in  force  for  maintaining  the 
drainage  of  towns,  by  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
Highway  Boards,  &c;  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  "new  legislative  measures,  ap- 
plicable to  all  towns  aud  populous  districts,  are 
required."  They  first  recommended  that  "in 
all  cases  the  h  eal  administrative  body  appointed 
for  the  purpose  Bhouhl  have  the  special  charge 
and  direction  of  all  the  works  required  for 
sanitary  purposes;  but  that  the  crown  should 
possess  a  general  power  of  supervision."  They 
pointed  to  the  general  want  of  good  surveys  of 
towns,  as  to  levels  and  slopes,  and  the  import- 
ance of  such  knowledge  in  directing  the  system 
of  drainage,  aud  in  laying  down  gas  and  water 
pipes.     In  some  towns,  such  as  Wigan,  Roch- 


dale, and  Bolton,  no  plans  of  the  sewers  existed, 
and  no  one  knew  what  direction  they  followed. 
Many  of  the  populous  towns  had  not  yet  been 
included  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  although  it 
had  been  ascertained  that  by  a  small  addition 
to  the  outlay  and  the  staff  of  that  department, 
a  survey  of  levels  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
drainage  might  be  secured.  Whether  by  this 
or  by  some  other  means,  the  Commissioners 
recommended,  that  "before  the  adoption  of  any 
general  measures  for  drainage,  a  plan  and  sur- 
vey upon  a  proper  scale,  including  all  necessary 
details,  be  obtained,  and  submitted  for  approval 
to  a  competent  authority." 

They  further  showed  how  at  Bath,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Lancaster, 
Nottingham,  and  other  large  towns,  the  adoption 
of  a  complete  system  of  drainage  was  impossible, 
owing  to  restricted  powers  and  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  local  authorities  into  which  the 
towns  were  split  up;  and  they  recommended 
that  "the  crown  should  have  power  to  enlarge 
and  define  from  time  to  time  the  area  for 
drainage  included  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  administrative  body."  One  grave  difficulty 
felt  in  treating  this  subject  was,  that  "it  is 
nobody's  business."  "No  power  exists,  render- 
ing any  body  liable  to  punishment  for  the  non- 
execution  of  duties  involving  measures  for  pro- 
moting or  securing  the  public  health."  So 
stroudy  were  they  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  nothing  less  than  a  general  controlling 
power  would  remedy  these  evils,  that  they  re- 
commended "that  upon  .representation  being 
made  by  the  municipal  or  other  authority,  or 
by  a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  or  district,  setting  forth  defects  in  the 
condition  of  such  place  as  to  sanitary  matters, 
the  crown  should  direct  a  competent  person  to 
inspect  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  defects, 
aud,  if  satisfied  of  the  necessity,  have  power 
to  enforce  upon  the  local  administrative  body 
the  due  execution  of  the  law." 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence  collected 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  desirability  of 
placing  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  uuder  the 
same  general  and  comprehensive  superintendence 
as  other  sanitary  proceedings;  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  to  individual  choice.  It  was  also  proved 
that  great  diversity  existed  in  determining  the 
right  of  property  or  house  refuse.  In  London, 
the  ashes  and  similar  dry  refuse  of  houses  being 
very  valuable,  large  sums  were  received  for  it 
by  the  parish  authorities  from  the  dust  con- 
tractors; but  other  refuse,  much  more  offensive 
and  deleterious,  was  left  untouched.  It  was 
recommended  that  the  local  administrative  body 
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should  have  an  absolute  right  of  property  over 
all  the  house  refuse  and  drainage  of  the  district, 
with  a  view  to  applying  the  profit  derived  from 
its  sale  as  manure,  &c.  to  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  district. 

The  existence  of  gross  nuisances  was  also 
pointed  out,  in  their  bearings  upon  public 
health;  such  as  dunghills,  pig-styes,  animal 
refuse  from  slaughter-houses,  and  noxious  mat- 
ters from  manufactories.  Thus,  in  Sunderland, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  recep- 
tacles for  filth  and  garbage,  generally  situated 
in  the  close  narrow  streets  and  lanes  tenanted 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  sometimes  in  the 
basement  stories  of  dwelling-houses.  Of  many 
towns  in  Lancashire  it  was  reports  1  that  "slaugh- 
ter-houses were  found  below  dwelling-houses, 
the  smell  in  which  was  most  insufferable.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  inhabitants  looked  pale 
ami  sickly;  and  diarrhoa  frequently  prevailed, 
although  absent  from  the  courts  contiguous." 
Even  when  the  offal  was  speedily  removed, 
the  effluvia  arising  froui  recently  slaughtered 
animals  being  unwholesome,  the  Commissioners 
recommended  "the  abolition  of  the  intra-mural 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  establishment  of  pro- 
perly-constructed and  efficiently-regulated  places 
for  slaughtering  cattle  in  the  suburbs."  A 
pig-sty  is  known  to  be  a  focus  of  much  un- 
wholesome exhalation;  but  there  were  sixteen 
hundred  of  these  within  the  town  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  medical  men  that  the 
cholera,  when  it  visited  that  town,  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  existence  of  such  places. 

Out  of  fifty  populous  towns,  only  twenty-eight 
were  found  to  be  supplied  with  water  by  virtue 
of  Acts  of  Parliament;  and  in  most  of  these  the 
supply  was  very  defective.  Of  forty  thousand 
houses  in  Birmingham,  only  eight  thousand  had 
water  laid  on;  while  at  Newcastle  the  proportion 
was  only  one  in  twelve.  In  many  towns,  springs 
and  water-works  were  leased  or  farmed  out  by 
individuals,  who  regulated  the  supply  simply 
according  to  their  own  pecuniary  interests.  In 
Bristol,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  only  five  thousand  of  the  most 
wealthy  had  water  laid  into  their  houses :  the  rest 
being  dependent  on  public  and  private  wells, 
the  water  in  which  was  too  often  tainted  with 
feculent  matter  from  cesspools,  which  oozed 
through  the  porous  soil.  At  Newcastle,  there 
were  "sale  pants,"  or  stand-pipes,  or  public 
pumps,  where  water  was  sold  by  a  company  to 
persons  bringing  their  own  vessels,  at  the  rate 
of  one  farthing  for  five  gallons;  or  sixteen  times 
as  much  as  that  which  snfticcd  for  having  water 
actually  bronght  into  the  houses  in  Nottingham 


and  a  few  other  towns:  a  striking  proof  of  the 
extravagant  price  which  the  poor  sometimes 
pay  for  meagre  accommodation  under  an  ill- 
regulated  system.  , 

Nor  was  the  metropolis  in  a  condition  to 
boast  of  in  this  respect.  Spring  water  was 
formerly  conveyed  to  public  reservoirs  in  the 
city  of  London  by  leaden  pipes  from  various 
springs  in  the  vicinity;  viz.,  from  Tyburn  in 
123G,  from  Highgate  in  1438,  from  Hackney  in 
153G,  from  Hampsteadin  1543,  and  from  Hoxton 
in  1546.  London  was  chiefly  indebted  for  these 
supplies  to  the  munificence  of  some  of  the  Lord 
Mayors   and    other  leading  citizens.  London 

1  Bridge  waterworks  were  funned  in  1582,  with 

I  waterwheels  turned  by  the  flood  and  ebb  current 
of  the  Thames,  passing  through  the  arches  of 
London  Bridge,  and  working  pumps  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis.    These  were 

I  the  first  works  which  supplied  water  to  the 
houses,  for  before  that  period  water  had 
only  been  supplied  through  public  cisterns, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  at  great  expense  and 

|  inconvenience  in  buckets  and  water  carts.  The 
opening  of  that  great  undertaking,  the  New 
River,  by  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  in  1G13,  com- 
menced what  may  be  termed  the  modern  system 
of  supply.  The  condition  of  tho  water  supply 
of  the  metropolis  in  1845,  was  as  follows. 
There  were  nine  water  companies;  six  North  of 
the  Thames, — the  New  River,  the  East  London, 

I 

the  Hampstead,  the  Grand  Junction,  the  West 
Middlesex,  and  the  Chelsea  Companies;  and 
three  On  the  South  of  the  Thames, — the  Vaux- 
hall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  Soiithwark  Com- 
panies. The  New  River  Company  obtained  its 
supply  from  the  Rivers  Lea  and  Amwell;  the 
East  London  from  the  River  Lea;  the  Hamp- 
stead from  springs;  the  Grand  Junction  from 
the  Thames,  near  Kew;  the  West  Middlesex 
from  the  same  near  Hammersmith;  the  Chelsea 
near  the  Red  House,  Battersea;  the  Vauxhall 
near  Vauxhall  Bridge;  the  Lambeth  near 
Waterloo  Bridge;  and  the  Southwark  Company 
near  Battersea. 

Societies  were  formed;  meetings  were  held, 
speeches  made,  and  pamphlets  written,  advocating 
various  phases  of  sanitary  reform.  Before  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  had  ap- 
peared, tho  government  obtained  the  passing  of 
,  the  Metropolis  Buildings'  Act,  which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  August  !»,  1844.  This 
Act  relates  to  a  multitude  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  width  of  streets  and  courts;  the  height 
of  houses;  the  size  of  rooms;  the  position  of 
areas  and  back  yards;  and  other  details  bearing 
upon  the  general  healthiness  of  a  district. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Session  of  1845, 
Lord  Lincoln,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  brought  in  a  Bill  for  "the  Im- 
provement of  the  Sewerage  and  Drainage  of 
towns  and  populous  districts;  and  for  making 
provision  for  an  ample  supply  of  water;  and 
for  otherwise  promoting  the  health  and  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants."  This  measure 
was  an  attempt  to  carry  out  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commis- 
sion; bat  as  the  question  was  obviously  difficult, 
and  as  the  Session  was  far  advanced,  the  Bill 
brought  forward  simply  that  it  might  re 


ceive  the  attention  of  all  parties  during  the 
recess.  In  the  following  year  it  was  found  by 
many  parties,  and  acknowledged  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  the  Metropolitan  Buildings'  Act 
of  1844,  was  defective  in  many  points,  and 
required  revision.  An  Act  was  therefore  ob- 
tained to  improve  the  working  machinery  of 
that  measure,  and  another  one  to  empower 
parochial  officers  and  town  councils  (o  enforce 
the  removal  of  any  nuisance  from  streets  or 
dwellings,  which  might  be  likely  to  injure  the 
6anilary  condition  of  populous  districts.  The 
Act  was  to  be  of  temporary  operation,  pending 
the  preparation  of  a  more  comprehensive  mea- 
sure. After  the  change  of  ministry,  in  1846, 
the  new  government  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
enabling  the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests 
to  sell  crown  lands  at  a  reduced  rate,  under 
particular  circumstances,  as  sites  for  dwellings 
for  the  poorer  classes;  but  the  Bill  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  on  the  ground  of  too  great 
an  interference  with  the  hereditary  property  of 
the  crown.  Lord  Kinnaird,  about  the  same 
period,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  some  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  populous 
districts  (such  as  Bethnal  Green),  and  to  ensure 
the  better  drainage  of  such  spots. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Session  of  1847,  it 
became  known  that  the  government  intended 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  towns;  and  this  plan  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  many  private  Bills  for 
particular  towns.  When  Lord  Morpeth  brought 
in  his  Bill  on  March  30,  he  passed  in  review 
the  chief  points  of  legislative  inquiry  and  inter- 
ference in  these  matters  within  the  last  few 
years;  and  referred  to  deductions  which  Dr. 
Guy  had  made  from  the  returns  of  the  Re- 
gistrar-General. From  these  it  appeared  that 
the  deaths  in  tho  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
were  about  one  thousand  per  day;  or  one  in 
forty -six  yearly;  the  ratio  in  London  being 
one  in  thirty-nine,  and  that  in  Liverpool,  one 


in  twenty-nine.  Dr.  Guy  estimated  that,  if  the 
annual  mortality  were  one  in  fifty-four,  instead 
of  one  in  forty-six,  there  would  be  fifty  thousand 
lives  saved  annually;  and  he  thought  it  quite 
within  the  power  of  improved  sanitary  regulation 
to  do  much  towards  effecting  this  change.  Lord 
Morpeth's  Bill  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Health,  with  necessary  powers,  in- 
clusive of  the  metropolis.  It  encountered  much 
opposition,  and  owing  to  a  pressure  of  other 
matters  it  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
beneficial  measures  was  enacted,  by  which  a 
General  Board  of  Health  was  constituted  for 


five  yearB,  and  provision  was  made  for  tho 
formation  of  local  boards,  whose  functions  and 
powers  were  strictly  defined.  The  principle  of 
local  self-government  is  one  of  which  English- 
men have  always  been  very  tenacious,  although 
it  is  undeniable  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  set  forth  by  the 
local  boards  throughout  the  kingdom  has  done 
not  a  little  to  bring  it  into  contempt  and  scorn. 
For  this,  however,  the  gentry  and  the  higher 
grades  of  tho  middle  class  must  be  held  mainly 
responsible,  as  they  have  usually  snffcred  tho 
administration  of  local  affairs  to  fall  into  in- 
competent and  unworthy  hands;  preferring  ease 
or  gain  to  the  discharge  of  citizen  duties  which 
entail  6ome  slight  trouble  and  responsibility. 


.  In  1889,  Mr.  Walker,  a  surgeon  of  Drury 
Lane,  published  a  work  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  led  to  most  of  the  subsequent 
proceedings  in  respect  to  interments  in  towns. 
Under  the  title  of  "Gatherings  from  Grave- 
yards," be  presented  a  fearful  account  of  tho 
bnrial  places  in  London.  A  few  persons,  each 
in  his  own  sphere  of  observation,  had  long  be- 
fore felt  that  a  reform  was  necessary  in  the 
matter;  bnt  it  was  not  until  this  detailed  state- 
ment was  given  that  the  real  extent  of  the  evil 
was  at  all  appreciated.  Mr.  Walker  pointed 
out  how  and  where  the  practice  of  burial  within 
towns  was  adopted.  He  described  tho  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  and  the  regulations  concerning  them. 
Then  follow  numerous  "facte  and  experiments 
demonstrating  the  dangers  of  inhumation  within 
cities;"  and  "observations  of  medical  writers 
upon  the  nature  and  effects  of  animal  decompo- 
sition," tending  to  show  "that  the  burying- 
gronnds  of  the  metropolis  are  over-charged  with 
dead,  and  even  saturated  with  the  products  of 
putrefaction;"  and  that  "the  exhalations  from 
animal  putrescency  are  productive  of  typhus 
fever,  and  fever  marked  by  a  diminution  of 
power  in  all  the  functions  of  the  body,  and  a 
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general  disposition  to  putrescency  both  in  the 
solids  and  fluids."  Mr.  Walker  gave  descrip- 
tions of  about  forty  metropolitan  grave-yards: 
detailing  their  offensive  and  unwholesome  state. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  framing  some  legislative  enact- 
ments to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  They 
examined  many  clergymen,  physicians,  and  sur- 
geons; and  although  these  witnesses  did  not 
agree  as  to  the*  practical  mode  of  carrying  out 
improvements,  they  all  spoke  of  the  mischief  to 
general  health  arising  from  the  overcrowded 
state  of  many  grave-yards.  The  Committee 
decided,  in  the  first  place,  "that  the  evils  of 
interment  in  towns  aud  populous  places  have 
grown  to  such  a  height,  that  no  time  ought  to 
be  lost  by  the  legislature  in  applying  a  remedy." 
What  that  remedy  should  be  was  not  so  easily 
settled;  and  a  still  more  difficult  question  was 
how  to  make  a  change  without  interfering  with 
"vested  rights,"  such  as  the  burial  fees  of 
clergymen  aud  pariah  clerks.  The  Committee 
ultimately  decided  to  recommend  "that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  be  passed,  applicable  to  towns 
containing  fifty  thousand  or  more  inhabitants; 
that  in  the  limits  of  such  towns,  burials  be 
absolutely  prohibited  after  a  certain  date,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions;  that  parochial  au- 
thorities be  authorized  to  levy  a  rate  for  the 
construction  of  extramural  cemeteries  and  to 
regulate  the  performance  of  the  right*  of  sepul- 


ture and  receive  fees  for  the  same;  that  a  part 
of  each  cemetery  be  left  unconsecrated  for 
Dissenters,  who  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
fees  to  clergymen;  and  that  the  Bill  for  car- 
rying out  thene  resolutions  would  most  fittingly 
and  advantageously  be  brought  in  by  the  gov- 
ernment." It  will  appear  strange  to  the  next 
generation  that  even  when  this  measure  was 
ultimately  adopted  by  Parliament,  various  pre- 
lates did  their  best  to  thwart  its  provisions  by 
refusing  to  consecrate  the  Episcopal  parts  of 
public  cemeteries  unless  a  wall  of  separation 
was  reared  to  a  certain  height  between  these 
portions  and  those  devoted  to  Nonconformists. 
It  was  also  stipulated  in  various  instances  that 
the  chapels  should  be  separate  and  distinct  in 
their  position  and  style. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  presented  a  rejKirt,  in 
1813,  at  the  request  of  the  government.  He 
showed  that  there  were  in  the  metropolitan 
district  two  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  burial 
ground,  in  which  the  interments  annually  were 
about  forty-four  thousand;  and  beside  these, 
there  were  two  hundred  aud  sixty  acres  of  new 
cemeteries,    in    which   the  burials  were  about 


three  thousand  three  hundred  annually.  After 
a  full  and  searching  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  he  enumerated  various  evils  which 
seemed  to  be  consequent  on  the  existing  system, 
considering  that  such  interment  contributes  to 
the  mass  of  atmospheric  and  other  impurities 
by  which  the  general  health  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  is  diminished;  that  the  long  retention 
of  a  dead  body,  in  a  single  room,  where  the 
whole  family  live  and  sleep,  is  very  frequent; 
that  such  a  custom,  arising  out  of  the  inordinate 
expensiveness  of  funerals  in  Great  Britain,  is 
most  detrimental  to  health;  that  the  expenses 
i  of  funerals  amount  to  £1,000,000  or  more  an- 
I  Dually,  of  which  £600,000  is  spent  in  London; 
"and  there  is  no  sufficient  check  within  the  power 
of  the  friends  of  a  deceased  person  on  those 
,  who  have  the  conduct  and  management  of 
I  funerals."  He  offered  also  various  remedial 
suggestions. 

This    report,    and   various  investigations  in 
other  quarters,  led  to  attetr.pt->  to  legislate  on 
!  the  subject.     In  1844,  Sir  James  (irabam  was 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gov- 
I  emment  to  bring  forward  any  measure;  but  the 
reply  was  in  the  negative.    In  1845,  the  same 
question  was  put,  more  urgently,  by  many  in- 
i  fluential  members;  but  the  reply  still  was  that 
I  any  compulsory  enactments  relating  to  the  burial 
,  of  the  dead  would  so   interfere    with  private 
feelings  and  with  rested  interests  that  success 
would  not  attend  the  endeavour.  Mr.  Mackinnon 
I  thereupon  brought  forward  a  resolution, —  -  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of 
interments  in  the  precincts  of  large  towns  and  of 
populous  districts  is  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  contrary  to  decency."  This 
resolution,  somewhat  modified,  was  carried;  but 
nothing  further  resulted  from  it   during  that 
year.    In  1846,  a  similar  question  was  put  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  s  like  negative  result 
obtained.    Mr.  Mackinnon  then  brought  in  a 
Bill,  embodying  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Chadwick's  report.    As  in  the  case  of  the 
"smoke-prevention"    measure,    the   change  of 

ministry  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  Bill, 
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on  the  understanding  that  it  would  meet  with 
the  attention  of  the  new  government.  The  sub- 
ject remained  in  abeyance,  however,  until  1850, 
notwithstanding  repeated  interrogations  addressed 
to  the  Treasury  bench;  as  on  July  2,  1847, 
when  Mr.  Horsman  said,  appealing  for  the  true 
reason  of  delay,— "If  a  traveller  stated  that 
he  found  in  some  savage  nation  a  practice  pre- 
vailing of  burying  the  desd  in  localities  often 
not  larger  than  the  courtyard  of  a  private  resi- 
dence, to  the  number  of  many  thousands  annually, 
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without  the  surface  of  the  Boil  being  raised  an  ami  parts  of  Amu  were  desolated  by  it.  The 

inch  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they  would  be  pestilence   broke  out  first  in  England  among 

ready  to  start  with  horror,  and  to  believe  that  the  ships  at  London  and  Hull  towards  the  end 

no  outrage  so  flagrant,   so  inhuman,  and  so  of  .September,  and  within  a  few  days  it  was 

scandalous  as  such  a  system  appeared  of  ne-  reported  as  having  appeared   in   other  places, 

cessity  to  imply  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  could  Within  twelve  months,  forty-six  thousand,  two 

possibly  be  committed.   Yet  this  was  what  took  hundred  and  eighty-five  deaths  were  recorded, 
place,  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  very 


centre  of  the  metropolis  of  what  they  regarded 
as  the  most  Christian  nation  in  the  world." 

At  length,  on  August  5,  1850,  an  Act  was 
passed  "to  make  better  provision  for  the  Inter- 
ment of  the  Dead  in  and  near  to  the  Metropolis." 
The  General  Board  of  Health  was  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  by  which 
certain  cemeteries  were  to  be  constructed.  This 
measure,  however,  encountered  great  opposition 
because  of  the  lavish  compensation  accorded  to 
the  clergy;  but  it  was  the  first  step  in  a  much- 
needed  measure  of  social  reform  which  was  ere  1 
long  applied  with  modifications  to  all  large 
towns.  Its  imperative  necessity,  and  the  need 
for  the  other  sanitary  improvements  already 
described,  were  demonstrated  by  an  outbreak 
of  the  terrible  scourge  known  as  Asiatic  cholera. 
It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  this  epi- 
demic is  a  disease  mi  generis,  as  remarkable 
for  the  sudden  and  high  mortality  which  it  occa- 
i  as  for  the  eccentricities  of  its  progress,  and 


CHAPTER  L, 

The  Russell  Cabinet.  Early  Measures.  Estab- 
lishment  of  Country  Courts.  Flagging  in  the 
Army.  Continued  Duttess  in  Ireland.  Sus- 
pension of  the  Navigation  Laws.  Relief 
Measures  for  Ireland.  Factories'  Act.  Ad- 
mission of  the  Jews  to  Parliament.  Baron 
Rothschild.  History  of  the  Measure.  Ended 
by  a  Compromise.  Education  Contmversy.  Com- 
mercial Crisis  and  Failures.  Susjtension  of  the 
Bank  Act.  Special  Meeting  of  Parliament. 
Relief  to  West  India  Planters.  Rum  and  Sugar 
Ihities.  Financial  Deficiency.  Proposal  to 
increase  the  Income  Tax.  Resistetl  and  aoan- 
doned.  Financial  Reform  Associations.  Mr. 
Cobden's  Motions  for  Retrenchment  and  Arbi- 
tration.   Peace  Congresses. 

a.i».  1846—1848. 
In  the  cabinet  formed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  obscurity  of  the  causes  by  which  that  pro-  Qn  the  dissolution  of  the  Peel  ministry,  his  prin- 
gress  is  influenced.  The  date  of  the  earliest  cipal  colleagues  wore  Lord  Cottenham,  Sir 
distinct  notice  of  its  existence  is  the  year  1781,  George  Grey,  Lord  Palmerstou,  Mr.  C.  Wood, 
when  it  attacked  a  body  of  six  thousand  troops  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  As  soon 
stationed  at  Geujatn;  a  coast  town  five  hundred  as  the  House  of  Commons  met,  after  the  brief 
and  thirty-five  miles  north-east  of  Madras,  and  interval  customary  in  such  circumstances,  Mr. 
within  three  days  destroyed  or  consigned  to  the  Duncombe,  in  a  tone  of  banter,  interrogated  the 
hospitals  more  than  half  the  number.  Next  new  premier  as  to  his  political  principles  and 
year  it  visited,  though  with  less  severity,  the  as  to  his  intended  line  of  policy,  especially  as 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  Ireland,  Reform,  and  the  Factories'  Acts; 
at  Madras,  and  in  the  year  after  it  fell  upon  but  the  substance  of  the  reply  amounted  to  no 
the  pilgrims  at  Madras,  of  whom  it  destroyed  more  than  a  re-assertion  of  venerable  Whig 
no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand;  spreading  at  doctrines.  After  providing  for  the  continuance 
the  same  time  among  the  civil  and  military  of  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  government  excited 
inhabitants  of  India.  It  was  not,  however,  till  great  surprise  and  severe  animadversion  by  pro- 
1817,  that  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  wide  posing  to  continue  the  existing  Arms'  Act  in 
spreading  epidemic.  It  then  ravaged  vast  dis-  Ireland.  This  was  judged  to  be  inconsistent 
tricts  of  India,  Borneo,  and  China;  sweeping  off  with  their  vote  on  the  question  which  decided 
many  thousands  of  victims.  In  the  following  the  fate  of  the  Peel  ministry,  and  although  the 
years  it  spread  through  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Bill  passed  a  second  reading,  it  was  abandoned 
and  Germany;  ap|>earing  first  in  England  in  in  deference  to  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
1881.    The  number  of  persong  attacked  by  it    independent  supporters  of  the  government.  The 


in  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  year  and  continued  destitution  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding 

the  one  following  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-  the  £852,481  which  had  been  expended  in  relief, 

seven  thousand  and  eighty;  of  whom  fifty-two  led    to   a   scheme  of  loans  for  public  works, 

thousand,   five   hundred    and  forty-seven  died,  and  to  a  grant  of  £50,000  for  such  works  in 

The  next  great  outbreak  of  this  fearful  scourge  localities   where    loans   could    not    be  repaid, 

waa  in  1848,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  Auioug  the  minor  measures  of  domestic  legis- 
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lation  was  one  for  the  cheap  and  easy  recovery 
of  small  debts;  another  permitting  Art  Unions, 
under  certain  rules;  ami  a  variety  of  Acts 
relating  to  Ireland.  The  first  of  these  was  se- 
cured by  the  establishment  of  Country  Court* 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  old  sheriff's  courts 
were  mostly  limited  to  the  recovery  of  sums  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings;  and  the  expense  and 


EARL  RC8SELL. 

difficulty  of  enforcing  moderate  claims  often 
amounted  to  a  practical  denial  of  justice.  There 
were  a  few  local  court*  whose  jurisdiction  bad 
a  somewhat  wider  range,  but  in  most  cases 
notorious  and  grosB  abuses  were  connected  with 
tbeir  administration.  The  Palace  Court,  which 
had  become  the  synonym  for  corruption  and 
iniquity,  was  not  abolished  until  IK  19. 

Great  public  excitement  prevailed  during  the 
Summer  of  184fi,  in  connexion  with  an  inquest 
held  upon  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  died  from 
the  effect*}  of  flogging  at  Hounslow  Barracks. 
The  newspapers  of  the  time  give  all  the  detnils, 
and  the  heart  of  the  country  was  deeply  moved. 
Notwithstanding  the  tacit  opposition  of  the 
military  authorities,  tmc  to  all  their  traditions 
in  such  cases,  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  So  strong 
was  the  feeling  created  outside  official  circles 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  as  commnnder-in- 
chief,  although  declaring  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  discipline  of  the  army  without 
some  punishment  of  that  description,"  was  yet 
forced  to  yield  so  far  as  to  issue  orders  to 
diminish  its  severity,  by  restricting  the  number 
of  lashes  to  fifty. 

Parliament  met  on  January  19,  1847,  and 
was  opened  by  the  queen  in  person.    In  the 


speech  fruui  the  throne,  attention  was  called  to 
the  dearth  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  greatly  increase! 
mortality  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  former 
country.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  means 
"taken  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  want"  by  em- 
ploying large  numbers  of  men  under  the  Labour 
Rate  Act  of  the  last  Session.  The  deficiency 
of  the  harvest  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate 
supplies  of  provisions,  formed  the  next  topic. 
In  order  to  alleviate  the  existing  distress,  her 
majesty  recommended  to  the  "serious  considera- 
tion of  Parliament  whether  by  increasing,  for 
a  limited  period,  the  facilities  for  importing  corn 
from  foreign  countries,  and  by  the  admission 
of  sugar  more  freely  into  breweries  and  distil- 
leries, the  supply  of  food  might  not  be  bene- 
ficially augmented."  Again  turning  to  the 
subject  of  Ireland,  the  speech  directed  earnest 
consideration  to  the  permanent  condition  of  that 
country,  and  glanced  at  various  measures  which, 
if  adopted,  might  "tend  to  raise  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  in  comfort,  to  promote  agriculture, 
and  to  lessen  the  competition  for  land  which 
had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  and  misery." 
Having  referred  to  the  correspondence  which 
had  arisen  with  the  governments  of  France  and 
Spain  respecting  the  marriage  question,  her 
majesty  next  dwelt  on  the  extinction  of  the  free 
state  of  Cracow,  which  act  appeared  to  be  "so 
manifest  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
that  a  protest  against  it  had  been  delivered  to 
the  courts  which  were  parties  to  it." 

As  the  calamity  of  the  failure  of  tho  potato 
crop  had  been  felt  to  a  great  extent  in  England, 
and  to  a  still  greater  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  every  facility  for  the  importation 
of  food  required  to  be  immediately  adopted, 
without  which  every  other  expedient  would  have 
failed.  The  suspension  of  the  corn  and  naviga- 
tion laws,  which  had  been  recommended  by  the 
royal  speech,  was  introduced  almost  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  the  session  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  moved  for  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  corn  importation  act,  to  be 
followed  by  another  on  the  navigation  laws. 
The  necessity  of  remitting  tho  duties  on  tho 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  he  stated,  had  not 
been  felt  by  Britain  alone.  Famine  was  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  and  therefore,  in  several 
of  the  principal  states,  that  remission  had  been 
already  effected,  and  in  some  of  them,  pro- 
hibitory statutes  had  also  been  passed  against 
the  exportation  of  their  grain.  On  that  account, 
the  only  two  quarters  from  which  supplies  could 
be  obtained  were  Odessa  and  the  United  States. 
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He  proposed  that  all  duties  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  corn  should  be  suspended  till  the 
first  of  September,  after  which  it  should  be 
left  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  whether 
this  suspension  should  be  continued  or  not. 
With  regard  to  the  navigation  laws,  by  which 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  impeded, 
their  suspension  was  necessary  to  diminish  the 
price  of  freight,  and  Bet  free  a  number  of  vessels 
which  might  then  be  employed  in  transporting 
grain  to  this  country  and  to  Ireland.  This  bub- 
pension,  also,  was  only  to  be  temporary,  and  in 
mixed  cargoes  was  to  apply  only  to  the  corn 
that  was  landed.  The  necessity  as  well  as  the 
propriety  of  these  two  Hills  was  so  generally  felt, 
that  only  two  days  after  their  first  reading,  they 
were  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  on  January  26 
they  received  tho  royal  sanction. 

The  condition  of  Ireland  demanded  instant  | 
notice.  Harrowing  details  of  starvation  and 
disease,  ravaging  whole  parishes  and  defying  the 
utmost  efforts  of  local  assistance,  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  English  public,  and  enforced, 
with  the  necessity  which  overrules  all  law,  the 
attention  of  the  government.  To  make  a  large  , 
proportion  of  tho  swarming  peasantry  of  Ireland  1 
pensioners  on  the  national  funds  and  to  find  em- 
ployment at  the  public  cost  for  millions  of ' 
destitute  labourers,  was  the  course  dictated  by  an 
imperative  impulse,  and  sanctioned  by  an  irre- 
sistible conviction  of  the  necessities  of  humanity, 
which  overruled  the  ordinary  maxims  of  social 
economy,  and  warranted  an  exercise  of  powers 
beyond  the  law.  During  December,  the  number 
of  persons  so  -employed  was  seven  hundred  and 
eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  a  million.  The  responsibility 
of  such  measures  was  assumed  by  the  ministers 
with  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  would  not  withhold 
their  sanction  from  a  policy  which  so  unforeseen 
an  emergency  had  imposed  upon  them.  On 
January  25,  Lord  John  Hnsselt  entered  into 
the  whole  question,  recapitulating  what  had 
occurred  during  tho  recess;  the  public  employ- 
ment of  the  people;  the  evils  and  abuses  re- 
sulting from  this  system;  the  departure  made 
from  the  Labour  Bate  Act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  the  vast  numbers  em- 
ployed; the  enormous  expenses  incurred;  and 
tho  inadequacy  of  all  the  means  adopted  to 
relieve  the  increasing  destitution.  He  proceeded 
to  state  the  government  proposals:  the  formation 
of  relief  committees  with  power  to  administer 
funds  arising  from  subscriptions  and  rules; 
government  donations;  the  establishment  of  soup 
kitchens  and  the  giving  of  food  to  the  destitute 
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without  exacting  work  in  return;  half  the  ad- 
vances made  to  be  remitted  as  tho  instalments 
were  paid  in  each  succeeding  year,  tho  extension 
of  time  from  ten  to  twenty-two  years,  the  re- 
payment of  advances  made  to  proprietors  under 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant's  order;  and  a  new  ad- 
vance of  £50,000  to  landlords,  to  furnish  seed 
for  sowing  their  lands.  He  then  drew  attention 
to  proposed  measures  of  a  permanent  nature; 
loans,  like  those  under  the  Drainage  Act,  re- 
payable in  twenty-two  years,  for  other  im- 
provements on  estates  besides  drainage;  tho 
amendment  and  consolidation  of  the  Drainage 
Acts;  the  expenditure  of  £1,000,000  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands,  to  bo  purchased  from  proprietors 
and  re-sold,  or  let  in  portions  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  acres  each;  and  a  poor-law,  giving  out- 
door relief  to  the  infirm  and  helpless,  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  in  the  workhouse,  or  relief  in 
food  only  when  the  house  was  full.  He  alluded 
to  other  measures  not  yet  matured,  but  intended 
to  be  introduced;  including  a  Bill  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  encumbered  estates;  one  to  convert 
leaseholds  renewable  for  ever  into  freeholds; 
another  for  the  improvement  of  fisheries;  and 
some  further  facilities  for  emigrants  on  their 
arrival  in  the  British  American  Colonies.  Leave 
was  asked  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  render  valid 
certain  acts  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  another  for  the  improve- 
ment of  private  estates.  A  desultory  debate 
ensued,  after  which  leave  was  given  to  bring 
in  the  Bills.  A  few  days  later,  Lord  George 
Bentinck  proposed  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  for 
tho  completion  of  Irish  railways,  in  order  to 
facilitate  employment;  but  after  a  debate  of  four 
nights'  duration,  this  was  lost  by  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  to  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

In  February,  1847,  Mr.  Ficldcn  introduced 
a  Bill  by  which  he  proposed  to  limit  the  labour 
of  young  persons  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a  day,  allowing 
two  hours  out  of  tho  twelve  for  meals;  that  is, 
to  ten  hours  of  actual  work  per  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week,  and  eight  hours  onSatnrduy; 
and  to  carry  out  this  alteration,  it  was  proposed 
to  restrict  the  hours  of  actual  labour  to  sixty- 
three  hours  in  tho  week  until  May  1,  1848,  and 
after  that  period  to  fifty-eight  hours  in  the 
week:  and  further,  that  the  same  restrictions 
shonld  apply  to  females  above  eighteen  years 
of  age.  After  considerable  discussion,  the  mea- 
sure passed  both  Houses. 

During  this  Session  a  question  was  raised 
which  continued  to  agitate  Parliament  and  the 
country  for  eleven  years,  but  the  whole  history 
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of  which  may  be  briefly  narrated,  once  for  all. 
Iu  1847,  Baron  Lionel  Nathan  do  Rothschild 
was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
city  of  London.  The  choice  of  a  Jew  to  repre- 
sent such  a  constituency  tested  the  state  of 
public  opinion  upon  the  question  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  gave 
a  more  definite  and  practical  character  to  the  | 
controversy.  The  grievance  was  no  longer  theo- 
retical: for  there  now  eat,  although  below  the 
bar,  a  member  legally  returned  by  the  wealthiest 
and  most  important  constituency  in  the  king- 
dom; yet  he  looked  on  as  a  stranger.  None 
could  question  his  return:  no  law  affirmed  his 
incapacity:  how  then  was  he  excluded?  By  an 
oath  designed  for  Roman  Catholics,  whose  dis- 
abilities had  been  removed.  He  sat  there,  for 
four  Sessions,  in  expectation  of  relief  from  the 
legislature;  but  being  again  disappointed,  he 
resolved  to  try  his  rights  under  the  existing 
law.  Accordingly,  in  1850,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath.  Haviug  been  allowed,  after  discussion, 
to  be  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  as  the 
form  most  binding  upon  his  conscience,  he 
proceeded  to  take  the  oaths.  The  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  were  taken  in  the 
accustomed  form;  but  from  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration he  omitted  the  words  "on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,"  as  not  binding  on  his 
conscience.  He  was  immediately  directed  to 
withdraw;  when,  after  many  learned  arguments, 
it  was  resolved  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  sit 
or  vote  until  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion in  the  form  appointed  by  law. 

Baron  de  Rothschild  continued  to  be  returned 
again  for  the  city  of  London, — a  testimony  to 
the  Bettled  purpose  of  his  constituents;  but 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  relief.  In  1857, 
however,  another  loophole  of  the  law  was  dis- 
covered, through  which  a  Jew  might  find  his 
way  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  annual 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  had 
recently  been  lost,  as  usnal,  iu  the  Honse  of 
Lords,  when  Lord  John  Russell  called  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  5  and  G 
Will.  IV.  c.  62,  by  which  it  was  contended 
that  the  Commons  wore  empowered  to  substitute 
a  new  form  of  declaration,  for  the  abjuration 
oath.  If  this  were  so,  the  words  "on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian"  might  be  omitted;  and 
a  Jew  would  take  his  scat,  without  waiting 
longer  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords.  But 
a  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
did  not  support  this  ingenious  construction  of  j 
the  law;  and  again  the  case  of  the  Jews  was  | 
remitted  to  legislation. 


In  the  following  year,  however,  this  tedious 
controversy  was  nearly  brought  to  a  clo60.  The 
Lords,  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of  the  con- 
servative premier,  Lord  Derby,  agreed  to  a 
concession.  The  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons, at  once  removed  the  only  legal  obstacle 
to  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parliament. 
To  this  general  enfranchisement  the  Lords 
declined  to  assent:  but  they  allowed  either 
House,  by  resolution,  to  omit  the  excluding 
words  from  the  oath  of  abjuration.  The  Com- 
mons would  thus  be  able  to  admit  a  Jewish 
member;  and  the  Lords,  to  exclude  a  Jewish 
peer.  The  immediate  object  of  the  law  was 
secured:  bnt  the  principle  of  this  compromise 
was  hiphly  objectionable,  for  while  other  citizens 
possessed  their  rights  under  the  law,  the  Jews 
were  to  hold  them  at  the  pleasure  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  They  might  be  admitted 
one  day  and  be  capriciously  excluded  on  an- 
other day.  If  the  crown  should  be  advised  to 
create  a  Jewish  peer,  assuredly  the  Lords 
would  deny  him  a  place  among  them.  On 
these  grounds  the  Lords'  amendments  found 
little  favour  with  the  Commons;  but  they 
were  accepted,  under  protest,  and  the  Bill  was 
passed.  The  evil  of  the  compromise  was  soon 
apparent.  The  House  of  Commons  was,  indeed, 
open  to  the  Jew;  but  he  came  as  a  supplicant. 
Whenever  a  resolution  was  proposed,  under  the 
recent  Act,  invidious  discussions  were  raised; 
and  in  claiming  his  new  franchiso,  the  .lew 
might  still  be  reviled  and  insulted.  Two  years 
later,  this  scandal  was  corrected;  and  the  Jew, 
though  still  holding  his  title  by  a  standing  order 
of  the  Commons,  and  not  under  the  law,  ac- 
quired a  permanent  settlement;  for  a  standing 
'  order  remains  in  force  until  rescinded,  unlike  a 
mere  resolution,  which  needs  to  be  renewed  each 
Session.  Few  of  the  ancient  race  have  yet  pro- 
fited by  their  enfranchisement:  but  their  wealth, 
|  station,  abilities,  and  character  have  amply  at- 
tested their  claims  to  a  place  in  the  legislature. 

The  question  of  public  education  was  raised 
during  the  Session,  in  several  debates  npon  the 
Minutes  which  had  issned  from  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council,  and  on  which  the  government 
proposed  to  act  as  the  basis  of  future  grants. 
At  the  same  time,  no  general  plan  was  brought 
forward,  owing  to  the  jealousies  and  antipathies 
among  the  various  sects.  The  gross  amount  of 
Parliamentary  grants  for  public  education,  from 
18:5!$  to  1846,  was  £490,000,  by  which  500.000 
pupils  were  provided  with  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion. In  bringing  forward  a  proposal  for  an 
additional  grant,   Lord  Lansdowne  stated  the 
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following  object*  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
his  demand: — 1.  An  extension  of  the  system  of 
inspection,  which  hitherto  had  been  limited, 
althongh  it  had  been  attended  with  signal 
benefit.  2.  The  standard  and  condition  of  school- 
masters would  be  raised.  3.  Apprentices  selected 
from  the  most  hopeful  of  the  pupils  would  be 
trained  into  efficient  teachers.  4.  Retiring  pen- 
sions could  be  granted  to  those  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
uncxecptionably  managed  schools  of  a  certain 
size,  and  gratuities  provided  for  thoso  who  still 
preferred  to  remain  in  office.  5.  The  schools 
could  thus  be  provided  with  indnstrial  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  iustruction  might  be  con- 
veyed on  subjects  not  usually  included  in  any 
system  of  education.  This  was  all  that  the 
government  was  at  present  prepared  to  propose. 
Lord  Brougham  regretted  that  the  plan  was 
not  more  comprehensive  still;  but  sarcastically 
remarked  that  such  was  impossible,  as  society 
was  divided  into  two  great  classes — Churchmen 
and  Dissenters;  who  loved  education  much,  but 
controversy  more. 

The  ministerial  scheme  aronsed  much  sharper 
controversy  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  re- 
presentatives of  various  schools  of  theology 
within  the  Church  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters  opposing  it,  or  sug- 
gesting endless  modifications  and  expansions. 
All  this  attended  every  step  of  the  measure,  and 
it  was  continued  in  an  aggravated  form  on  the 
bringing  in  of  the  report  after  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  had  discussed  the  details. 
The  measure  passed,  however,  but  its  meagre- 
ness  and  the  acrimonious  spirit  in  which  the 
whole  question  was  discussed  are  not  creditable 
parte  of  recent  history. 

The  month  of  Scptcmbor,  1847,  was  marked 
hy  a  series  of  failures  of  the  principal  mercantile 
houses,  and  a  general  pressure  upon  every  class 
of  merchant*  and  traders,  almost  unexampled; 
and  this  was  but  a  prelude  to  still  further  dis- 
asters and  more  severe  pressure.  During  the 
last  week  of  the  month  failures  to  the  amount 
of  two  and  a  half  millions  wcro  announced.  At 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  (Glasgow,  and  other  pro- 
vincial towns,  numerous  large  firms  were  obliged 
to  suspend.  These  successive  failures  produced  a 
terrible  pressure  in  the  money  market.  All  the 
usual  accommodation  was  at  an  end.  The  Bank 
raided  the  rate  of  disconnt  to  six,  seven,  and 
eight  per  cent,  contracting  the  terms  of  ad- 
vance first  to  ninety,  then  to  sixty,  and  at  last 
to  thirty  days;  the  funds  fell  one,  and  sometimes 
two  per  cent,  in  a  single  day,  Consols  being 


|  as  low  as  eighty-four.  Railway  shares  fell  in 
a  still  greater  proportion,  and  were  at  length 
unsaleable. 

During  the  following  month,  failures  of  other 
great  commercial  houses  rapidly  followed;  some 
of  them  for  very  large  sums.  The  pressure  on 
trade  was  very  great,  and  suspensions  of  pay- 
ment by  the  smaller  houses  were  numerous.  The 
funds  fell  to  seventy-nine  and  a  half;  Kxchoquer 
Bills  fluctuated  between  6*.  and  35s.  discount; 
the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  was  eight  and 
nine  per  cent.,  but  out  of  doors  scarcely  any 

,  accommodation  was  to  bo  obtained  at  any  rate. 

The  commercial  credit  of  the  country  being 
thus  threatened  with  total  destruction,  rcpre- 

|  sentations  of  the  appalling  consequences  certain 
to  ensue  were  made  to  the  government,  by  very 
many  most  influential  parties.    The  government 

j  long   stood   firm,  relying  on  the  self-curative 

j  power  said  to  be  inherent  in  affairs  of  currency; 

I  but  at  length  their  resolution  gave  way,  and 
they  authorized  the  Bank  directors  to  exceed  the 
assigned  amount  of  issue,  undertaking  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  The  effect  of  the  govern- 
ment letter  is  thus  described  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Glyn:  "It  producod  the  same  effect  as  if 
the  Bank  had  made  an  issue;  because  it  brought 
out  the  hoards  of  notes,  and  they  went  into 
circulation.  It  thereby  added  to  the  circulation 
of  the  conutry,  and  it  removed  the  cause  of 
the  panic  which  is  stated  to  have  arisen  from  the 
Act  of  1844."  Mr.  Samuel  Gurnoy  illustrated 
this  statement  by  his  own  case.  "We  required 
about  £200,000,  and  had  it  at  nine  per  cent. 
On  the  Monday  morning  we  had  again  a  very 
heavy  demand  upon  ne;  and  we  applied  to  the 
governor,  and  said  that,  to  supply  Lombard- 
Street  with  what  was  wanted,  we  should  require 
£200,000  more.  It  was  a  case  of  difficulty  for 
the  Bank  under  its  reduced  reserve,  and  under 
the  limitationR  of  the  Act.    The  governor  post- 

j  poned  a  decision  on  our  application  till  two 
o'clock.  At  one  o'clock,  however,  the  letter 
authorising  relaxation  was  announced.  The 
effect  was  immediate.  Those  who  had  sent 
notice  for  their  money  in  the  morning,  sent  ns 
word  that  they  did  not  want  it;  that  they  only 
ordered  payment  by  way  of  precaution.  And 
after  the  notice  we  only  required  about  £100,000 
instead  of  £200,000.  Prom  that  day  we  bad 
a  market  of  comparative  ease." 

Sir  Charles  Wood  said  in  his  speech  in  the 
House  on  November  30, — ''As  soon  as  the  letter 
of  the  25th  of  October  appeared,  and  the  panic 
ceased,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  were  taken  from  the  hoards,  some  from 
boxes  deposited   with   bankers,   although  the 
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parties  would  not  leave  the  notes  in  their 
hankers'  hands.  Large  parcels  of  notes  were 
returned  to  the  Bank  of  England  cut  into  halves, 
as  they  had  been  sent  down  into  the  country; 
and  so  small  was  the  real  demand  for  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  notes,  that  the  whole  amount 
taken  from  the  Bank,  when  the  unlimited  power 
of  issue  was  given,  was  under  £400,000.  The 
restoration  of  confidence  released  notes  from 
their  hoards,  and  no  more  was  wanted;  for  this 
trifling  quantity  of  additional  notes  is  hardly 
worth  notice.  I  think  therefore  that  I  am  fully 
borne  out  in  the  assertion,  that  the  notes  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  were  amply  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  but  that  their  cir- 
culation was  paralysed  by  panic;  and  this  was 
the  general  purport  of  the  representations  which 
we  received." 

It  was  deemed  expedient  to  summon  the 
new  Parliament  to  meet  for  the  dispatch  of 
buBincsB  on  November  18,  1847;  and  the  Royal 
Speech  at  once  entered  upon  the  questions  of 
the  embarrassment  of  trado  and  the  generally 
disturbed  condition  of  the  money  market.  These 
gave  rise  to  incidental  discussions  in  both 
Houses. 

On  November  30,  1847,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  proposed  the  ( 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  j 
into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress, 
and  bow  far  it  had  been  affected  by  the  laws 
for  regulating  the  issue  of  Bank  Notes  puyable 
on  demand.  This  motion  led  to  a  debate  of 
three  nights'  duration,  sustained  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Sir  W.  Mules- 
worth,  Mr.  Drummoud,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  others.  The  last  named 
speaker  touch*  I  the  real  commercial  blot  when 
lie  said, — "It  is,  no  doubt,  painful  to  refer  to 
the  affairs  of  individual  houses;  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  commerce  of 
the  country  be  conducted  on  such  principles  as 
recent  disclosures  would  denote,  then  you  may 
in  vain  look  to  any  legislative  regulation,  as  a 
substitute  for  common  sense  and  discretion,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  calamities  as  we 
have  recently  witnessed.  When  I  see  the  in- 
solvency of  a  house  (whose  name  I  shall  not 
mention,  though  it  has  been  published  in  the 
newspapers),  of  which  the  liabilities  amount  to 
£50,000  and  the  assets  to  £3,000,  I  cannot 
but  say  that  if  that  be  the  practice  of  your 
commerce,  then  do  not  complain  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  or  of  any  other  measure  as  the  cause 
of  your  embarrassments.  I  ask,  is  it  not 
monstrous  that  the  standard  of  value  in  this 
country  should  be  tampered  with  in  order  to 


facilitate  and  to  uphold  such  transactions  as 
these?  What  security  can  legislation  give  to  a 
bank  that  with  £600,000  of  paid-np  capital 
lends  £500,000  of  it  to  a  single  commercial 
house?  Why  did  they  not  take  an  active  part 
in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs?  The  bank 
fails,  and  then,  like  the  gentleman  whose  liabil- 
ities were  £50,000,  with  assets  only  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,  they  cry  out, — 'This infernal 
Act  of  1844,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties. 
We  want  money,  and  the  Act  of  1844  prevents 
us  from  obtaining  it.'  I  say  on  the  contrary, 
you  may  thank  the  Act  of  1844  that  your  diffi- 
culties are  not  aggravated  tenfold.  Just  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  Btate  of  affairs  if  such 
banks  as  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  and 
the  Manchester  Bank,  and  tho  Norfolk  Bank, 
had  been  left  at  liberty  to  foster  all  this  specu- 
lation by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper." 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Augnst  30,  1848,  reviewing  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Session,  Mr.  Disraeli  reverted  to 
the  subject  iu  the  following  terms, — "The  in- 
scrutable and  omnipotent  decree  had  gone  forth 
and  stricken  one  of  the  qneen's  kingdoms  with 
famine,  and  the  great  efforts  obliged  to  be  made 
by  the  merchants  of  this  eouutry  in  consequence 
of  that  terrible  visitation,  led,  in  addition,  no 
doubt,  to  other  causes,  to  a  commercial  crisis 
perhaps  of  unprecedented  severity.  There  were 
uprooting  of  commercial  dynasties  in  England 
not  less  striking  than  the  fall  of  those  political 
houses  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much. 
Day  after  day,  gentlemen  whom  we  had  lived 
with  in  this  house,  and  whom  we  respected  aud 
regarded;  merchants  of  the  highest  European 
reputation,  were  during  that  crisis  rudely  torn, 
I  may  say,  from  these  benches,  if  not  with  dis- 
grace aud  dishonour,  yet  with  circumstances  of 
pitiable  vicissitude  seldom  equalled.  When 
Parliament  met,  there  was  this  commercial  dis- 
tress of  unprecedented  severity;  private  credit 
was  paralysed;  trade  was  more  than  dull,  it 
was  almost  dead;  and  there  scarcely  was  a 
private  individual  in  this  kingdom,  from  the 
richest  and  noblest  iu  the  land  down  to  the 
most  humble  among  the  middle  class,  who  was 
not  smarting  under  the  circumstances  of  that 
commercial  distress,  which  was  of  a  nature  so 
severe  and  striking  that  it  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  alleged  for  calling  the  Parliament  to- 
gether in  November." 

On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1«48,  Lord  ticorge  Bentinck  moved, — 
"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
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of  the  interests  connected  with,  and  dependent 
on,  sugar  and  coffee  planting  in  her  majesty's 
East  and  West  Indian  possessions  and  the 
Mauritius;  and  to  consider  whether  any  and 
what  measures  can  be  adopted  by  Parliament 
for  their  relief."  This  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division;  and  on  May  1,  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  government  to  authorize  a  loan  of  £200,000 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  immigration 
of  free  labourers  into  the  colonies  of  British 
Guiana  and  Trinidad.  The  sum  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  £170,000.  As  the  Session  advanced 
it  became  evident  from  the  accounts  received 
from  the  West  Indies  that  some  measure  of 
assistance  must  be  extended  to  those  colonies, 
as  the  only  means  of  deliverance  from  imminent 
insolvency  and  ruin.  Although  the  ministers 
had  some  months  before  avowed  a  determination 
to  adhere  to  their  settlement  of  the  preceding  year, 
symptoms  of  concession  began  to  be  manifested; 
and  at  length,  on  June  16,  Lord  John  Russell 
laid  before  the  House  his  proposed  measure  of 
relief.  In  doing  so,  he  reviewed  the  past  legis- 
lation affecting  the  West  Indies,  especially  re- 
ferring to  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1884,  and 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duties  by  admit- 
ting foreign  free-labour  sugar,  in  1845,  and  all 
foreign  sugar,  in  1846.  The  first  measure  he 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  he  "verily  believed,  that  if  it  had  not 
passed,  wo  should  have  had  a  series  of  insur- 
rections and  disturbances,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  West  Indies." 
The  gia  of  £20,000,000  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors Bhowed  that  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  England  were  disposed  to  make  important 
sacrifices  to  prevent  distress  and  ruin  from  falling 
on  them.  Both  that  Act  and  the  recent  Acts 
he  maintained,  had  been  completely  successful. 
The  main  object  of  the  Act  pf  1834,  was  to  give 
freedom  to  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  condition  of  independence 
and  prosperity.  That  object  was  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  have  been  attained.  The  main 
.object  of  the  Act  of  1846,  was  to  obtain  a 
cheaper  and  larger  supply  of  sugar,  with  a 
diminution  of  burdens  to  the  people  of  England; 
an  object  which  be  showed  by  financial  returns 
had  been  completely  accomplished.  The  con- 
sumption of  sugar  bad  increased  from  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  tons,  in  1845,  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  seven  hnndrod 
tons,  in  1847;  and  it  was  still  increasing.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  sugar 
had  increased  from  £3,745,000  in  1945,  to 
£4,596,000  in  1847. 

Lord  Russell  next  passed  in  review  the  various 


I  palliative  measures  which  had  been  attempted 
with  only  partial  success,  and  announced  that 
he  now  proposed  to  make  an  advance  to  the 
Colonies,  on  the  security  of  the  colonial  revenues, 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  im- 
migration; or,  rather,  to  gnarantee  a  colonial 
loan,  not  exceeding  £500,000,  in  addition  to 
£160,000  which  the  House  had  already  gua- 
ranteed this  Session.    He  also  proposed  that  the 

1  duty  on  colonial  sugar  should  be  reduced  sub- 
sequently a  shilling  every  succeeding  year  until 
it  reached  one  shilling.  Other  kinds  of  sugar 
were  to  be  specially  dealt  with,  and  the  dif- 
ferentia! duty  on  rum  was  to  be  reduced  from 
nine  pence  to  four  pence. 

The  government  proposition  was  severely  criti- 
cised, and  on  opposite  grounds;  some  speakers 
condemning  it  from  an  apprehension  that  it 
would  encourage  the  slave-trade,  and  others 
because  it  infringed  in  their  judgment  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade;  while  some  said  that  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  loan  was  utterly  inade- 
quate. The  whole  policy  of  the  Colonial  Office 
was  likewise  arraigned,  and  this  led  to  per- 
sonalities of  an  unusually  acrimonious  description 
between  Lord  Russell,  Lord  George  Bentmck, 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Bill 
was  carried. 

The  validity  of  the  armaments  for  the  purposes 
of  national  defence  had  been  the  subject  of 
|  much  discussion  in  the  public  prints,  and  eminent 
military  and  civil  authorities  had  expressed  dis- 
trust as  to  the  predicament  in  which  this  coun- 
try might  bo  found  in  the  contingency  of  a 
sudden  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  an  active 
party,  consisting  mainly  of  the  popular  champions 
of  the  Free  Trade  movement,  strenuously  de- 
nounced such  alarms  as  chimerical  and  delusive, 
and  avowed  an  opinion  that  a  reduction  rather 
than  an  increase  of  military  force  and  expendi- 
ture was  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  It  was  naturally  anticipated  that  the 
government,  in  framing  the  Estimates  for  the 
year,  would  exhibit  their  adhesion  to  one  or 
other  of  these  views;  and  this  circumstance 
gave  additional  interest  to  the  financial  state- 
ment. The  balance-sheet  of  the  past  year  was 
presented  on  February  8,  1848.  It  appeared 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over 
income  during  the  last  year  of  £2,956,688; 
bnt  in  that  sum  was  to  be  included  £1,525,000 
granted  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland; 
and  £450,000  of  the  remaining  China  money, 
which  bad  been  stopped  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  its  road  to  England  and  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Caffre  war.   It  was  estimated 
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that  there  would  be  a  further  deficiency  during  I  upon  the  late  commercial  crisis,  indisposed  tho 
the  current  year  of  £2,141,209;  including  a  country  to  hear  patiently  any  increase  of  taxa- 
•utn  of  £1,100,000  for  the  Caffre  war.  To  tion.  Besides  this,  a  keen  sense  of  the  inequality 
meet  this,  and  to  defray  increased  charges  for  of  the  mode  of  taxing  incomes  generally  prc- 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance,  it  was  pro-  [  railed;  and  however  the  existing  grievance 
poned  to  continue  the  Income  Tax  for  five  years,  might  be  endured,  the  aggravation  of  it,  as  now 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  expire  in  April,  and  proposed  by  increasing  the  percentage,  was 
to  increase  the  amount  from  seven  penco  to  one  j  rigorously  protested  against.  Petitions  poured 
shilling  in  the  pound.  I  in  from    the  principal  towns  in  the  country; 

A  long  and  desultory  debate  ensued.  Almost  constituencies  urged  their  members  to  oppose 
all  the  speakers  expressed  dismay  and  reproba-  the  measure;  and  it  became  evident  that  a 
tion.  Mr.  Hume  asked  "whether  they  were  formidable  agitation  was  rising  up  in  the  coun- 
all  mad,  that  in  a  time  of  increasing  distress  I  try,  which,  if  resisted,  might  sweep  away  the 
among  manufacturers  they  proposed  increased    Income  Tax  and  the  ministry  together.  The 


taxation?"  He  suggested  a  reduction  in  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  to  meet  the 
excess  of  expenditure.  Other  Rpeakere  saw  in 
the  disastrous  Btate  of  the  finances  the  result 
of  Free  Trade.  Mr.  Osborne  believed  that,  if 
there  had  been  a  regularly  organised  Opposition, 
such  a  financial  statement  would  never  have 
been  made;  and  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  now 
avenged  for  Lord  John  Russell's  speeches 
against  his  Income  Tax.  Sir  Rcnjamin  Hall 
hoped  that  the  Income  Tax  would  at  least  be 
more  justly  distributed.  Colonel  Sibtborp  was 
"surprised  at  no  amount  of  hypocrisy,  duplicity, 
or  tergiversation,  from  the  Treasury  bench." 
Mr.  Francis  Raring  could  not  concur  in  a  pro- 
position which  recognised  (he  Income  Tax  as 
a  permanent  impost;  and  called  the  House  to 
its  duly  of  investigating  the  votes  proposed  by 
government,  with  somewhat  more  rigid  attention 
to  economy  than  had  been  the  practice.  Mr. 
Disraeli  delivered  one  of  his  most  animated 
criticisms  on  the  formidable  recurrence  of  a 
Whig  deficit;  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "plausible 
professions"  that  the  Income  Tax  should  only 
be  temporary;  on  the  result  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  as  manifested  in  a  constantly  iu- 


govcrnment  perceived  the  danger  of  persevering 
in  their  project,  and  resolved  to  retract.  On 
February  28,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
came  down  to  the  House  with  an  amended 
budget  and  announced  the  abandonment  of  the 
increased  Income  Tax.  This  involved  a  revision 
of  the  estimate;  and  after  6ome  delay  it  was 
announced  that  reductions  should  be  made  to  the 
amount  of  £828,000;  and  by  a  little  ingenious 
management  of  balances,  known  to  political 
financiers,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  on  the  ordinary  payments 
for  tho  current  year  of  £292,305,  to  which  had 
to  be  added  £1,738,921  for  the  Caffre  war,  for 
Irish  relief,  and  for  some  other  extraordinary 
charges.    This  was  met  by  temporary  loans. 

The  whole  subject  came  up  repeatedly  in 
various  forms  during  the  Summer;  Mr.  Hume, 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  others  protesting  against  the 
enormous  war  expenditure  and  the  unfairness  of 
taxation;  but  in  vain.  It  gave  impetus,  how- 
ever, to  a  movement  which  shortly  afterwards 
sprang  into  existence,  under  the  name  of 
"  Financial  Reform." 

An  opinion  gained  ground  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the 


creasing  expenditure;  on  Free  Trade,  "that  :  national  expenditure,  without  either  weakening 
Kreal  principle  which  inflicted  live  percent,  the  military  defences  of  the  country  OT  «4hwwiM 
I nco me  Tax  upon  us;"  ou  Mr.  Cobdcn's  "vision  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service, 
of  perpetual  peace,"  copied  from  Rousseau  A  desire  to  organize  some  means  for  enforcing 
and  Robespierre,  and  followed  by  M.  Cremieux's  economy  upon  the  government  soon  arose,  and 
anticipation  of  "liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  I  in  pursuance  of  this  object  Associations  for  pro- 
the  motto  of  the  Jacobin  banner.  Mr.  Cobden  moting  the  cause  of  Financial  Reform  sprang 
hiuisclf  characterized  Lord  John  Russell's  speech    up  in  London,  in  Edinburgh,  in  Liverpool,  and 


in  other  principal  towns.  Among  the  various 
schemes  propounded  for  giving  effect  to  the 
general  desire  for  retrenchment,  none  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 


as  a  menace  to  France,  and  enforced  the  policy 
of  reducing  the  establishments  to  the  level  of 
income  by  means  of  sweeping  retrenchments. 
Mr.  I>right  followed  in  the  same  tone. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  the  propo-  i  Cobden,  who  advocated  the  remission  of 
sition  to  increase  the  Income  Tax  to  five  per '  public  burthens,  and  undertook  to  prove  that 
cent,  was  highly  unpalatable  to  the  public.  The  the  amount  of  revenue  thus  to  be  remitted  might 
general  depression  of  trade  and  the  reduced  easily  i*->  dispensed  with  by  simply  returning 
circumstances  of  almost  all  classes,  consequent  |  to  the  scale  of  exjtfnditure 
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ficient  in  1835.  By  so  doing,  a  sum  of  no  less 
than  ten  millions  would  bo  saved  to  the  public, 
according  to  Mr.  Cobden's  statement.  This 
scheme  was  received  in  many  quarters  with  great 
favour,  and  its  author  undertook  to  bring  it 
formally  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  take  the  sense  of  Parliament  upon  the 
subject  in  the  form  of  a  declaratory  resolution. 
In  doing  this,  on  February  26,  1849,  Mr. 
Cobden  instituted  a  comparison  between  various 
items  of  expenditure  in  the  respective  years  of 
1835  and  1848,  and  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
enormous  item  of  £18,000,000  for  naval  and 
military  establishments,  upon  which,  ho  said,  his 
argument  rested;  and  showed  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  six  millions  in 
that  item  since  1835.  He  sketched  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  with  reference  to  its 
foreign  relations  during  fourteen  years,  and 
referred  to  the  apprehensions  (some  real,  some 
imaginary)  which  had  induced  the  House  to 
consent  to  augment  the  army  and  navy;  insist- 
ing that  foreign  relations  were  upon  an  infinitely 
safer  footing  than  in  1835,  and  that  "if  ad- 
vantage were  taken  of  our  insular  position,  and 
if  we  did  not  run  heedlessly  into  the  international 
disputes  of  other  countries,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  this  country,  as  respected  its  foreign 
relations,  was  in  stiller  water."  Mr.  Cobden 
adverted  to  the  expenditure  incurred  on  account 
of  the  Colonies,  and  put  it  to  the  House  whether 
they  ought  not  to  maintain  their  own  establish- 
ments, for  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  monstrous 
injustice  that,  considering  the  boons  given  to 
the  Colonies,  the  people  of  England  should  be 
taxed  to  support  possessions  from  which  they 
derived  no  greater  benefit  than  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  any  other  country.  With  respect  to 
armaments  at  home,  he  maintained  that  "neither 
in  England,  where  there  was  a  perfect  feeling 
of  loyalty,  nor  even  in  Ireland,  the  disturbances 
in  which  had  been  exaggerated,  did  any  cause 
exist  for  keeping  up  such  a  military  establish- 
ment as  was  now  proposed;  and  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  subsequently  characterized  by  one  of 
his  epithets,  as  "bloated  armaments." 

The  resolution  was  opposed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  the  numerous  military  and  naval 
officers  in  the  House  and  their  connexions,  and 
it  was  lost  by  seventy-eight  votes  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  This,  however,  was  only 
the  first  ot  a  series  of  motions  which  Mr. 
Cobden  continued  to  submit,  and  by  means  of 
which  public  attention  ont  of  doors  was  arrested, 
and  the  way  was  prepared  for  retrenchment  and 
economy  in  due  time.  Another  and  an  allied 
subject  was  also  introduced  by  the  same  hon- 


ourable member,  for  adjusting  any  differences 
that  might  arise  with  foreign  states  by  a  pro- 
cess of  international  arbitration,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  chances  and  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  war. 
In  doing  this,  Mr.  Cobden  disclaimed  identi- 
fication with  the  Peace  Society,  while  he  re- 
spected and  honoured  its  members,  who  main- 
tained the  sinfulness  and  inexpediency  of  war 
under  any  circumstances.  Only  seventy-nine 
members  voted  with  him  on  a  proposal  for  an 
address  to  the  crown,  while  one  hundred 
seventy-six  voted  against  him. 

The  first  Peace  Convention  was  held  in 
don  in  1843,  and  was  attended  by  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  persons.  This  was  the 
precursor  of  the  Conquests  held  at  Brussels,  in 
1848;  at  Paris,  in  1849;  aud  at  Frankfort,  in 
1850.  It  is  impossible  not  to  honour  the  phi- 
lanthropic and  humane  persons  who  at  great 
trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience,  thus  bore 
a  testimony  against  the  waste,  the  cruelty,  and 
the  misery  of  modern  warfare.  The  estimable 
body  of  religionist*  known  as  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  foremost  in  this  as  in  every  work 
of  benevolence  and  mercy;  and  chief  among 
their  members  was  the  excellent  and  devout 
Joseph  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  who  devoted 
his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  energies  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  of  progress. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Revolutionary  Spirit  of  1848.  Again  of  France 
since  the  Retention  of  1830.  hmis  Philippe's 
ambition  and  crooked  policy.  Disaffection  in 
Paris.  Suppression  of  Reform  Bampiets. 
M.  Guizot  and  the  Ministers  impeached.  Out- 
break of  the  Revolution.  The  Kin;f  unequal  to 
the  Crisis.  His  A  Miration  and  Fliijht  to  Eng- 
land. A  Provisional  Government  formed.  A 
Republic  proclaimed.  National  Workshops.  Cotn- 
mtmists  and  Red  Republicans.  The  National 
Assembly.  Proposed  New  Constitution.  Prince 
Isonis  Napoleon.  Contest  with  the  Anarchists. 
Louis  Napoleon  electcit  President.  The  Wave 
of  Revolution  in  Europe. 

a.d.  1848. 

The  year  1848  is  marked  as  having  witnessed 
a  series  of  European  revolutions  which  threatened 
at  one  time  to  destroy  the  framework  of  society. 
The  fountains  of  the  political  deep  were  broken 
up  and  portentous  changes  were  suddenly 
threatened.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  months 
centuries  appeared  to  have  rolled  away.  Dynasties 
were  overthrown  or  shaken  to  their  centre; 
monarchs  were  deposed,  or  they  abdicated,  or 
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fled;  concessions  were  everywhere  made  to 
popular  demands;  and  petty  tyrants  were  stricken 
with  fear  for  their  own  safety. 


on  which  the  elder  Bourbons  sat  on  the  throne 
and  the  elective  principle  which  constituted  the 
title  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  chosen  sovereign 


The  mine  had  long  been  preparing.  It  was  abandoned  the  territorial  designation  of  the 
impossible  that  the  settlement  made  at  Vienna  old  French  monarchy,  and  assumed  the  style 
after  the  great  war  could  be  lasting.  That  was  [  and  dignity  of  "Louis  Philippe  I.,  King  of  the 
a  mere  settlement  of  dynasties,  not  of  prin- 
ciples; one  to  servo  the  convenience  of  crowned 
heads,  not  the  welfare  of  their  subjects.  If 
the  allied  sovereigns  had  been  actuated  by  any- 
other  motive  than  personal  aggrandizement,  the 
settlement  of  European  affairs  in  1815  would 
have  been  adjusted  on  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  mere  geographical  boundaries;  but  it  is 
notorious  that  the  moral,  social,  and  commercial 
advancement  of  the  nations  and  the  recognition 
of  popular  rights  were  absolutely  disregarded 
in  what  was  termed  in  blasphemous  irony,  "The 
Holy  Alliance." 

Already,  there  had  occurred  the  Revolution 
of  July,  1830,  which  overturned  the  French 
and  other  European  thrones.  Charles  X.  and 
the  members  of  the  regal  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons fled.  Their  cause  became  hopeless,  the 
king  in  effect  being  discrowned,  and  the  throne 
vacant;  and  the  provisional  government  which 
had  risen  out  of  the  struggle,  and  in  which 
Lafitte,  Lafayette,  Thiers,  and  other  politicians, 
had  taken  the  lead,  turned  towards  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, the  due  d'Orleans,  head  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  who,  during  the  in- 
surrection, had  been  residing  in  seclusion,  at 
Neuilly,  watching  the  course  of  events  and 
apparently  taking  no  active  part  in  dethroning 
his  kinsman;  although  it  became  known  subse- 
quently how  he  had  intrigued.    M.  Thiers  re-  I  Algeria   had   excited   universal  execration  in 


French." 

There  are  dark  stainB  on  the  rei?n  of  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Orleans.  It  was 
a  period  of  increased  and  debasing  corruption; 
of  low  trickery  in  high  places;  of  ungenerous 
distrust  in  the  capabilities  of  the  nation  for 
gradual  constitutional  progress;  of  a  policy  of 
fraud  and  heartless  intrigue  towards  allies,  and 
of  jealousy  and  illiberal  restrictions  towards 
subjects.  Transitions  of  ministries,  from  Thiers 
to  Gnizot,  and  from  Guizot  to  Thiers,  with 
intermediate  cabinets  formed  by  less  known 
men,  brought  no  amelioration  in  the  radical 
evils  of  government  The  electoral  constituency 
was  still  so  small  that  its  votes  could  easily  be 
purchased  by  the  court;  and  hence,  the  min- 
ister could  at  any  time  command  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  let  the  voice  of 
the  nation  be  what  it  might.  It  was  universally 
complained  of,  therefore,  as  the  engine  of  des- 
potism, rather  than  regarded  as  the  exponent  of 
the  national  will  and  the  guardian  of  the  national 
liberties.  Louis  Philippe  too,  adroitly-  availing 
himself  of  such  an  instrument,  had  freed  him- 
self from  the  jealous  restrictions  by  which,  as  a 
"citizen-king,"  his  every  movement  had  been 
circumscribed  and  fettered,  and  was  moving  on- 
ward to  absolute  rule  with  a  continually  ac- 
celerating step.    The  atrocities  of  his  troops  in 


presented  the  danger  with  which  the  nation 
was  menaced,  and  that  anarchy  could  only  be 
averted  by  the  prompt  decision  of  the  duke  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  constitutional 
monarchy.  M.  Thiers  expressed  his  conviction 
"that  nothing  was  left  but  a  choice  of  dangers, 
and  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to 
recoil  from  the  possible  perils  of  royalty,  was 
to  run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable 
violences."  At  noon  on  the  81st,  Louis  Phi- 
lippe came  to  Paris  to  assume  the  office  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom.  Two  days 
later,  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  and  his  son 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  due  do  Bordeaux. 
On  AugURt  7,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant,  and  on  the  8th,  they 
went  in  a  body  to  the  due  d'Orleans,  and  offered 
him  the  crown  on  the  terms  of  a  revised  char- 
ter. His  formal  acceptance  of  the  offer  took 
place  on  the  following  day.  Desirous  of  mark- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  hereditary  right 


Europe;  and  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  over 
Tahiti  had  nearly  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
England. 

The  dynaBty  of  Jnly,  1830,  had  been  threat- 
ened by  a  Pretender;  the  life  of  its  head  bad 
been  repeatedly  attempted  by  assassins,  and  his 
stability  was  weakened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
its  heir.  On  August  6.  1840,  Louis  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  nephew  of  the  emperor,  undaunted 
by  a  former  failnre  at  Strasburg,  landed  at 
Boulogne  from  a  6tcamer  which  be  had  manned 
in  the  Thames  with  fifty  or  sixty  desperate  ad- 
herents, exhibited  a  live  eagle,  and  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  his  uncle;  but  was  captured  by 
the  local  authorities,  tried  by  the  Court  of  Peers, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
Ham;  from  which  he  escaped  six  years  after- 
wards disguised  as  a  workman.  In  Jnly,  1842, 
the  due  d'Orleans  was  killed  by  the  overturning 
of  his  carriage;  the  eldest  of  his  two  infant 
recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
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the  regency  confined  to  his  uncle,  the  due  de 
Nemours.  The  sad  event  seemed  rather  to 
inflame  than  to  moderate  Louis  Philippe's  solici- 
tude for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  so 
that  it  might  come  to  vie  in  strength  and  per- 
manency with  the  famous  House  of  Hapeburg. 
Against  the  opinion  of  his  wisest  advisers,  to 
the  intense  dissatisfaction  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  rupture  with  England, 
he  effected  an  alliance  between  his  youngest 
son  and  the  presumptive  heiress  to  the  Spanish 
throne;  in  the  hope  that  the  succession  might 
revert  to  his  own  family,  and  the  Spanish  king- 
dom be  reunited  to  that  of  France.  This 
crowning  iniquity  proved  to  be  also  a  gross 
political  blunder,  for  it  alienated  from  him  the 
confidence  both  of  his  own  subjects,  and  of  the 
European  powers  at  large.  The  former  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.; 
the  latter  his  boundless  ambition  and  lust  of  con- 
quest, under  which  the  world  was  still  smarting 
after  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed. 

The  hearts  of  the  nation  became  alienated, 
and  from  the  state  of  public  feeling  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  reign  of  the  "king  of  the  barri- 
cades" was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the 
paving  stones  of  Paris  would  again  be  in  requi- 
sition. A  stagnation  of  trade  through  the 
greater  part  of  1847,  produced  deep  distress 
among  the  operative  classes  in  the  winter,  and 
increased  their  discontent  at  the  heavy  and  dis- 
proportionate weight  of  taxation  they  had  to 
bear.  The  liberal  opposition  in  the  two  Cham- 
bers gave  direction  to  this  feeling  by  putting  out 
a  programme  of  Electoral  Reforms.  M.  Guizot 
challenged  a  display  of  public  sentiment  in  sup- 
port of  theso  demands;  and  it  was  given  in  the 
form  of  banquets  in  all  the  chief  towns  of 
France.  In  these  assemblages,  Republicanism 
displayed  itself  with  a  boldness  and  a  strength 
alarming  to  the  dynastic  opposition  led  by 
M.M.  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot,  and  furnished 
the  government  with  a  ground  of  offence.  They 
were  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  old 
Jacobin  clubs,  and  were  dreaded  accordingly, 
but  the  attempts  to  suppress  them  proved 
abortive.  The  king's  speech  on  the  re-assembling 
of  the  Chambers,  in  February,  1848,  char- 
acterised the  peers  and  deputies  who  had 
attended  these  banquets  as  hostile  to  himself 
and  as  blind  to  result*.  A  constitutional  ques- 
tion was  thus  raised  on  which  all  sections  of 
the  Opposition  (the  Legitimists  included)  united 
against  the  government.  The  former  demanded 
a  declaratory  law  on  the  right  of  public  meetings, 
but  the  latter  refused  it:  they  would  give  an 
opportunity  of  appal  to  the  tribunals.  The 


citizens  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris 
had  announced  a  reform  banquet,  to  be  held 
on  February  22.  This  crowning  demonstration 
the  government  forbade,  but  intimated  that 
they  would  not  prevent  it.  To  aid  in  rendering 
it  more  imposing,  the  managers  invited  the 
National  Guards  of  the  district  to  attend  in 
uniform,  but  unarmed.  At  this  the  government 
took  alarm;  ordered  the  dispersion  of  the  guests, 
if  they  assembled;  and  concentrated  troops  upon 
the  city.  It  was  resolved  not  to  attempt  the 
banquet,  and  the  people  were  urged  to  peace- 
ablcness;  but  on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the 
demonstration,  and  while  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
were  concentrated  in  and  around  the  capital, 
fifty-three  deputies  met  and  agreed  to  an  act 
of  accusation  against  the  ministers,  which  was 
formally  drawn  up  and  placed  by  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  on  the  table  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  terms.  "  We 
propose  to  place  the  ministers  in  accusation 
as  guilty — (1)  Of  having  betrayed  abroad  the 
honour  and  the  interest  of  France.  (2)  Of 
having  falsified  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
violated  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  attacked 
the  rights  of  the  people.  (3)  Of  having,  by  a 
systematic  corruption,  attempted  to  substitute 
for  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion  the 
calculations  of  private  interest,  and  thus  per- 
verted the  representative  government.  (4)  Of 
having  trafficked  for  ministerial  purposes  ir. 
public  offices,  as  well  as  in  all  the  prerogatives 
and  privileges  of  power,  (5)  Of  having,  in  the 
same  interest,  wasted  the  finances  of  the  State, 
:  and  thus  compromised  the  forces  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  kingdom.  (6)  Of  having  vio- 
lently despoiled  the  citizens  of  a  right  inherent 
to  every  free  constitution,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
charter,  by  the  laws,  and  by  former  precedents. 
(7)  Of  having,  in  fine,  by  a  policy  overtly 
counter-revolutionary,  placed  in  question  all  the 
I  conquests  of  our  two  revolutions,  and  thrown 
the  country  into  a  profound  agitation." 

With  the  infatuation  of  doomed  men  the 
Chamber  adjourned  without  reading  it,  although 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  already  thronging  with 
those  tumultuary  masses,  which,  like  thunder- 
clouds, had  hitherto  been  wont  to  announce 
a  revolutionary  storm.  On  the  following  day, 
M.  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  announced  the 
resignation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and 
the  commission  which  the  king  had  intrusted 
to  Count  Mo16  to  construct  a  new  cabinet;  but 
the  mob  was  now  predominant  over  the  whole 
capital;  barricades  were  speedily  erected,  and 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  military  and 
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tlie  people,  which  were  continued  till  night,  the 
populace  being  encouraged  in  the  insurrection  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  national  guards  to  act 
against  them. 

About  seven  o'clock,  an  immense  body  of 
the  working  classes,  headed  by  men  who  car- 
ried blazing  torches,  passed  along  the  Boule- 
vards.   They  chanted  as  they  advanced, 

"Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
C'estlcsortle  plus  beau,  lc  plus  digue  d'enviol" 

and  ceased  from  it  only  to  shout  at  intervals, 
a  baa  Guizoi!  The  Marseillaise  hymn  was  also 
frequently  heard,  mingled  with  cries  of  Vive  la 
Rrfonne!  At  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  abutted  close  upon  the  1 
Boulevards,  there  was  posted  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  both  infantry  and  dragoons. 
When  the  mob  reached  this  spot,  the  torch- 
bearers  filed  off  past  the  truops  by  the  pave- 
ment, and  the  whole  crowd  followed,  shouting. 
At  this  spot  an  event  occurred  at  a  later  period 
of  the  evening,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
determined  the  future  course  of  the  Revolution. 
The  populace  had  collected  iu  large  numbers 
in  the  vicinity  of  M.  Guizot's  hotel,  and  were 
pressing  upon  the  military,  when  a  man  stepped 
forward,  and  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  head 
of  the  officer  in  command,  shot  him  dead  on 
the  spot.  The  troops  immediately  fired,  and 
several  persons  in  the  crowd  were  killed.  Iu 
an  incredibly  short  tiuie  a  funeral  procession 
was  formed;  the  dead  bodies  were  placed  upon 
a  cart,  and  by  the  glare  of  torch  light  the 
moving  masses  followed  it  towards  the  Column 
of  July,  uttering  as  they  went,  in  low  mono- 
tonous cadence,  the  words  "Mourir  pour  la 
patrie,"  and  demanding  arms  in  order  to  avenge 
the  slain. 

News  of  this  rapidly  spread  throughout  the 
the  city,  and  such  was  the  popular  exasperation 
on  the  following  morning  that  it  was  evident 
unless  the  troops  and  National  Guards  were 
prepared  to  act  with  vigour  and  promptitude, 
the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  was  placed  in 
imminent  danger.  More  barricades  were  hastily 
erected  in  the  principal  streets,  and  were  con- 
structed of  overturned  diligences,  omnibuses, 
and  other  vehicles,  filled  with  heavy  paving 
stones,  and  in  some  places  the  red  flag  waved 
over  tbem.  The  king  felt  that  he  stood  alone  1 
and  unsupported,  and  that  his  only  instruments 
of  power  were  the  arms  of  his  soldiery,  which 
ho  shrunk  from  employing;  and  therefore  fell, 
and  his  house  fell  with  him.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  cata- 
strophe, it  is  certain  that  the  aged  king  was  I 


altogether  unequal  to  the  emergency.  An 
energetic  veteran,  Marshal  Bugeaud,  was  in 
command  of  the  troops,  who  were  numerous  and 
not  indisposed  to  act.  The  mass  of  the  National 
Guard  were  indifferent;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  with  firmness  the  revolutionist*  would  have 
been  overwhelmed,  though  not  without  a  san- 
guinary struggle.  But  the  self-reliance  of  the 
king  failed;  M.  Guizot,  who  had  created  the 
tumult,  was  put  aside;  the  king  hesitated  before 
the  opposite  opinions  of  self-constituted  party- 
leaders,  instead  of  acting  on  his  own  judgment; 
tho  order  for  inaction  was  issued;  the  riot 
became  a  revolution;  and  the  monarchy  was  lost. 
Meanwhile,  Count  Mole  had  failed;  and  M. 
'  Thiers  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  and  agreed  to 
accept  office,  provided  Odillon  Barrot  was  asso- 
ciated with  him.  A  proclamation  was  instantly 
put  forth  announcing  this,  but  it  was  torn  down 
and  shouts  for  a  Republic  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  The  crowds  began  to  press  on  towards 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  ministers  were  in  earnest 
consultation  with  the  king.  Another  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  them,  which  was  immediately 
destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards  M.  Emile  de 
Girardin,  the  editor  of  "La  Presse,"  hastened 
to  the  palace,  and  representing  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  the  monarchy  was  placed,  urged 
that  the  king  should  at  once  abdicate  tho  crown 
in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Comte  de  Paris; 
with  the  duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  news  of  the  ab- 
dication was  publicly  announced;  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to 
reign.  When  the  duchess  of  Orleans  brought 
her  two  children  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  when  the  president  announced  the  act  of 
abdication,  a  violent  tumult  broke  out.  Spec- 
tators forced  themselves  in  from  the  outside 
and  mingled  with  the  members,  and  tho  shouting 
and  excitement  were  terrible.  Above  all  rose 
clamorous  demands  for  the  instant  formation  of 
a  provisional  government,  for  which  M.  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine  also  pronounced.  Odillon  Barrot 
did  his  best  to  uphold  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  made  at  the  palace,  but  the  tide  could 
I  not  be  stemmed,  and  the  duchess  quitted  the 
hall  after  news  had  arrived  that  her  father  had 
fled.  He  had  remained  with  his  family  in  the 
palace,  surrounded  by  a  few  faithful  friends. 
In  the  courtyard  was  a  surging,  roaring  mob, 
with  whom  the  National  Guards  were  fraternizing, 
and  against  whom  even  the  troops  of  the  line 
would  not  act.  It  was  necessary  to  take  instant 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  family. 
Two  small  plain  vehicles  were  hastily  obtained, 
in  which  the  king  and  queen  set  off  to  Versailles, 
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whence  they  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  Honfleur,  where  Louis  Philippe,  under  the 
convenient  name  of  Smith,  obtained  a  passport, 
and  escaped  to  England,  in  which  country  he 
was  certain  of  safety,  if  not  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  took  up  Iub  abode  at  Claremont,  and  there 
he  died  iu  August,  1850,  aged  seventy-seven. 

In  this  way  was  the  Orleans  dynasty  deposed 
and  exiled  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  It  is, 
however,  just  and  honourable  to  the  French 
character,  to  advert  to  tho  improvements  which 
they  had  made  in  revolntioniziug.  The  struggle 
of  the  three  days  in  1830,  and  the  concord  that 
followed  when  the  work  was  achieved,  was  a 
signal  contrast  to  the  atrocities  of  the  first 
Revolution.  In  like  manner  this  of  1818  was 
an  improvement  even  on  that  of  1830,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  amount  of  havoc  and  blood- 
shed with  which  it  was  accompanied.  As  a 
rule  private  property  was  respected;  and  pillage 
was  sternly  put  down.  Especially  was  there 
an  absence  of  the  violence  and  bloodthirstiness 
which  had  disgraced  the  Revolution  of  17«9. 
During  the  numerous  skirmishes  that  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  there  were  carried 
to  the  hospitals  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
wounded  persons,  of  whom  ninety-one  afterwards 
died.  In  addition  to  these,  sixty-five  were 
killed,  and  there  were  a  few  others  who  were 
privately  interred. 

After  the  scene  already  described  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when 
■iilence  was  in  some  degree  restored,  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  read  the  names  of  those  who  were  pro- 
posed as  members  of  tho  provisional  govern- 
ment. Besides  himself,  there  weroM.M.  Dupont 
(del'Eurc),  Arago,  de  Lamartine,  (iarnier  Pages, 
Marie,  and  Crctuienx.  The  names  were  received 
with  acclamation  by  those  who  heard  them; 
but  the  noise  and  confusion  were  so  great  that 
the  chief  part  did  not  know  what  was  going  on. 

On  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  abandoned  to  the  mob,  who 
overran  and  rifled  it,  casting  the  furniture  out 
of  the  windows  into  the  courtyard,  where  a  vast 
fire  was  kindled  in  which  furniture,  dresses, 
and  carriages  were  consumed.  Mr.  Palgrave 
Simpson  writes  in  his  "  Pictures  from  Revo- 
lutionary Paris,"--" Torn  dresses,  the  caps  of 
the  princesses,  strips  of  curtains,  legs  of  mutton, 
loaves  of  bread,  were  brandished  aloft  upon  the 
points  of  bayonets:  bottles  of  wine  protruded 
out  of  almost  every  pocket.  Drunken  men 
flourished  about  amidst  the  yelling  crowd,  with 
satin  breeches,  they  thought  the  king's,  drawn 
over  their  greasy  trousers.  Bagged  boys,  m 
bloutr.  blackened  by  powder  and  smoko,  with 


pistols  in  their  girdles,  and  sabres  brandished 
in  their  hands,  bestrode  the  stone  lions  of  the 
palace  entrance  as  patriot  sentinels.  The  rattling 
of  the  breaking  windows,  the  crash  of  the  furni- 
ture hurled  out  of  them,  the  running  fire  of  the 
discharged  muskets,  tho  crackling  of  the  bon- 
fire flames,  were  all  overwhelmed  by  the  shouting 
and  the  frantic  singing  of  the  'Marseillaise.'" 

The  members  of  the  provisional  government 
instantly  put  forth  several  proclamations,  in  one 
of  which  they  stated  that  an  appeal  would  bo 
made  to  the  entire  body  of  the  people  through- 
out the  country  reBjiecting  tho  future  constitu- 
tion, on  the  bisis  of  the  national  unity;  tho 
government  of  tho  nation  by  itself;  the  prin- 
ciples of"  Liberty,"  "  Equity,"  and  "  Fraternity;" 
and  the  pcuple  to  devise  and  maintain  order. 
In  another  proclamation  it  was  declared, — "The 
government  of  the  French  Republic  engages  to 
guarantee  the  subsistence  of  the  workman  by 
his  labour.  It  engages  to  guarantee  work  to 
all  citizens.  It  recognizes  the  right  of  workmen 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
lawful  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The  Pro- 
visional Government  restores  to  the  workmen, 
to  whom  it  belongs,  the  million  of  the  Civil  List 
now  due." 

In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  all 
vestiges  of  monarchy  in  France  were  made  to 
disappear.  The  names  of  jounials,  street*,  and 
putilic  buildings,  which  had  referred  to  royalty, 
were  immediately  changed;  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  universal  desire  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
traditions  of  tho  past.  A  new  nomenclature  was 
everywhere  adopted;  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  residence  of  so  many  kings,  was  converted 
into  an  asylum  for  invalid  workmen  and  tho 
Chamber  of  the  Throne  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  named  the  Hall  of  the  Republic. 

The  task  of  the  provisional  government,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
M.  do  Lamartine  in  particular  was  taxed  to 
the  utmost  in  his  efforts  to  calm  the  popular 
agitation  and  to  ensure  patient  waiting  for 
results.  Tho  Republic  was  officially  proclaimed 
on  February  2(5,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assemblage,  and  on 
March  5,  a  decree  was  published,  fixing  the 
elections  for  a  National  Assembly  for  April  9, 
which  was  subsequently  postponed  for  a  fortnight. 
As  tho  great  defect  in  the  right  of  electing  re- 
presentatives had  formed  the  chief  argument  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  state  of  things,  its 
limitations  were  completely  swept  away,  and 
tho  suffrage  was  declared  to  he  direct  and  uni- 
versal, without  any  limitation  a*  to  property. 
All  Frenchmen  of  the  a^e  of  twenty-one  were 
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to  be  electors,  and  all  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-five  were  eligible  for  election.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  vote  was  to  be  secret  and 
by  ballot;  while  the  nine  hundred  representatives, 
to  which  the  number  was  now  raised,  were  each 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  francs  per 
day.  Among  the  difficulties  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  most  pressing  was  the  support 
of  the  numerous  unemployed  workmen  in  Paris, 
who  might  unmake  to-morrow  what  they  had 
made  to-day.  Ab  the  remedy  needed  to  be  instant, 
a  national  guard  mobile  was  immediately  formed, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  ostensibly 
that  they  might  be  employed  upon  the  frontier, 
where,  however,  there  was  little  need  of  their 
services;  but  really  to  draft  them  out  of  the 
way  of  mischief.  The  pay  of  each  private  WU 
fixed  at  thirty  sons  per  day.  For  the  thousands 
who  could  not  be  enrolled,  national  workshops 
were  opened,  to  give  occupation  at  two  francs 
a  day;  which  afterwards,  from  the  immense 
number  of  applicants,  had  to  be  reduced  to  one 
franc.  As  it  was  impossible  to  employ  all  who 
crowded  round  the  public  works,  a  franc  a  day 
was  in  the  meantime  doled  out  to  all.  This 
produced  a  very  evil  effect,  for  many  of  the 
operatives  preferred  the  smaller  pay  and  idleness 
to  higher  wages  and  work;  and  their  minds 
became  so  unsettled  by  the  events  in  which  they 
had  played  such  a  prominent  part,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  return  to  habits  of  steady 
industry. 

By  these  and  similar  expedients,  provision 
was  made  for  the  safety  and  permanence  of  the 
new  constitution;  and  yet,  ere  many  weeks 
elapsed,  their  utter  insufficiency  was  demonstrated. 
An  under-current  was  at  work,  destined  to  con- 
vulse the  capital,  and  endanger  the  existence 
of  the  Republic  as  it  had  been  accepted  by  the 
nation.  There  was  a  dangerous  class  of  men 
called  Communists  or  Socialists,  in  whose  eyes 
the  possession  of  property  was  a  crime,  and 
whose  untiring  object  it  was  to  overthrow  all 
existing  institutions,  and  establish  the  dominion 
of  an  unchecked  and  unbridled  democracy.  This 
party  had  been  growing  in  numbers  and  strength, 
and  to  them  the  Revolution  seemed  to  be  only 
half  accomplished  while  the  rights  of  property 
were  respected,  and  a  curb  was  placed  npon 
disorder  and  licence.  Ere  long  they  had  to  be 
sternly  suppressed,  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  safety. 

The  National  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings 
on  May  4, 1848.  On  the  part  of  the  provisional 
government  a  general  statement  was  given  by 
M.  dc  Lamartine  of  the  principles  which  had 
guided  them;  and  a  vote  was  passed  that  they 


had  deserved  well  of  their  country.  An  Execu- 
tive of  six  members  was  appointed,  including 
lf.lL  Arago,  de  Lamartine,  Gamier  Pages,  and 
Ledru  Rollin;  and  the  Assembly  was  divided 
into  sixteen  committees,  to  which  were  appor- 
tioned the  various  public  departments.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  month  of  May  the  Assembly 
was  occupied  with  the  settlement  of  many  diffi- 
cult questions,  and  with  watching  and  thwarting 
the  repeated  intrigues  and  outbreaks  of  anarchists; 
some  of  whom  were  found  even  within  their 
own  body.  After  much  labour,  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  was  submitted  on  June  19,  pro- 
viding that  as  the  Republic  had  been  solemnly 
and  finally  proclaimed,  there  should  be  a  Presi- 
dent, elected  for  four  years  by  universal  suffrage. 
Any  person,  being  a  French  citizen,  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  of  good  character,  was  to  be  eligible 
to  the  office.  A  Vice-President  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  to  consist 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members;  there 
being  no  other  chamber.  The  ministers  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President,  and  dismissed  ac- 
cording to  his  will  and  pleasure.  A  Council  of 
State  to  be  appointed  out  of  the  memberB  of 
the  Assembly,  to  consist  of  forty  persons  at 
least,  and  chosen  by  the  Assembly  itself ;  the 
office  of  that  body  being  to  consider  and  draw 
up  the  laws.  The  punishment  of  death  was 
interdicted  for  political  offences.  Slavery  was 
abolished  in  all  the  colonies;  the  press  to  be 
free,  and  every  man  to  have  a  right  to  print, 
and  cause  to  print,  whatever  he  pleased,  subject 
to  such  guarantees  to  the  State  as  might  be 
j  deemed  necessary.  All  religions  to  be  allowed, 
|  and  the  various  ministers  to  be  paid  by  the 
State.  Public  instruction  to  be  free,  subject  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  State.  Substitutes 
to  be  interdicted  in  the  army  and  navy.  The 
national  debt  was  declared  sacred,  and  property 
was  to  be  held  inviolable.  Gratuitous  education 
to  be  given  to  the  working  classes,  so  as  to 
prepare  tbem  for  their  different  callings.  Algeria 
was  declared  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
soil,  to  be  administered  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  same  to  take  place  in  the  other  French 
colonies.  Trials  to  be  public;  the  judges  when 
once  appointed  to  be  permanent.  In  order  to 
calm  the  apprehensions  of  foreign  governments 
and  to  indicate  the  policy  of  the  new  Republic, 
M.  de  Lamartine  issued  to  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  France  throughout  Europe  a  circular 
which  ranks  deservedly  among  the  ablest  of 
State  Papers. 

Since  his  escape  from  Ham,  Louis  Napoleon 
had  been  resident  in  England,  whence  he  returned 
to  Paris  on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic; 
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but,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  government, 
he  again  quietly  retired  from  France.  He  was 
now  elected  as  a  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly by  four  constituencies,  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  towards  him.  After 
vehement  and  angry  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  bo  admitted  to  his  seat.  It  was 
evident  that  out  of  doors  a  party  was  formed 
whose  intention  it  was  to  use  the  name  of 
Napoleon  as  a  pretext  for  disturbance,  and  the 
thoughtless  multitude  were  ready  to  adopt  the 
cry  as  the  watchword  of  change  from  the  existing 
state  of  things;  of  which  they  had  already  began 
to  be  impatient. 

Significant  symptoms  of  discontent  oat  of 
doors  now    began   to   sp|iear.    Imitating  the 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  PANTHEON,  FAKIR — FROM  THE 
ILI.CSTRATEH   NEWS,  1818. 


things.  This  anti-republican  spirit  continued  to 
grow  in  strength,  from  the  stagnation  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  the  multiplication  of  bankruptcy 
and  pauperism,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the 
national  funds  to  feed  the  idle  and  discontented; 
and  it  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  wild  pro- 
posals of  the  commonists  and  red  republicans, 
whose  plans  would  have  once  more  produced  an 
equalization  of  property  and  a  war  against  every 
nation.  After  several  desperate  attempts  at 
insurrection,  which  were  always  defeated,  matters 
were  brought  to  a  final  issue  ou  June  23. 
The  government  having  found  their  establish- 
ments of  national  workshops  worse  than  useless, 
had  closed  them,  by  which  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  were  thrown  upon  the 
resources  of  common  industry,  instead  of  having 
light  work  and  full  subsistence 
prepared  to  their  hand.  They 
rebelled:  the  red  republicans 
united  their  cause  with  that 
of  the  workmen,  and  a  new 
war  of  barricades  commenced, 
such  as  Paris  had  not  yet 
witnessed.  One  of  the  most 
desperate  of  this  series  of 
street  conflicts  was  at  the 
Pantheon,  in  which  a  defeated 
party  of  the  insurgents  rallied, 
and  where  they  maintained 
their  position  for  nearly  two 
hours,  until  driven  out  by  the 
persevering  attacks  of  the 
National  Guards  with  a  heavy, 
incessant  cannonade.  General 
Cavaignac,  the  minister  of 
war,   was    invested    with  the 


example  of  the  terrorists  under  the  first  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  clubs  were  actively  at  work, 
inflaming  the  minds  and  passions  of  the  populace, 
and  erecting  that  imptrium  in  imperio  which  is 
so  fatal  to  the  existence  of  tranquillity.  The 
whole  nation  had  been  taken  unawares  by  the 
sudden  revolution  in  Paris,  and  had  silently 
acquiesced  in  it;  but  in  a  short  time  it  was 
shown  that  the  republicans  of  Paris  were  not 
the  representatives  of  France,  nor  even  of  its 
capital.  During  the  long  interval  of  peace,  a 
numerous  and  influential  middle  class  had  grown 
up,  to  whom  the  insecurity  of  a  republican  gov- 
ernment was  the  greatest  of  evils;  and  therefore, 
while  in  Paris  itself  they  were  sufficient  to  hold 
wild  democracy   in  check,   they   were  so  pre- 


command  of  the  whole  of  the 
troops  in  Paris;  which  was 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  For  five 
days  the  contest  lasted,  and  the  excellent  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  was  mortally  wonnded  by  a  chance 
|  shot  while  cndeavouritig  to  mediate.  At  length 
the  outbreak  was  forcibly  suppressed,  and  Paris 
was  saved  from  anarchy.  This  being  accom- 
plished, Cavaignac  resigned  the  great  powers 
with  which  he  had  been  invested,  amonnting  to 
a  practical  dictatorship;  and  was  nominated 
president  of  the  Council. 

A?  Boon  as  this  deadly  peril  was  escaped, 
the  Assembly  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various 
clauses  of  the  proposed  constitution,  some  of 
which  were  modified.  This  began  on  July  2, 
,  and  extended  over  four  months.  At  the  close 
of  September,  Louis  Napoleon  took  his  seat  as 


dominant  beyond  its  walls,  as  to  turn  the  whole  deputy  for  the  department  of  the  Moselle.  It 
national  feeling  against  the  existing  state  of  was  determined  to  submit  the  election  of  the 
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fntnrc  President  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  the 
vote  was  taken  on  December  10,  with  tho  fol- 
lowing results: — 

Louis  Napoleon   5,434,226 

Cavaignac   1,448,107 

Ledru  Rollin   370,119 

Kaspail   36,900 

Lamartine   17,910 

Changarnier   4,790 

General  Cavaignac  instantly  resigned  his  office, 
as  did  all  the  members  of  the  executive.  The 
President  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new 
constitution,  and  was  installed  in  office;  ap- 
pointing a  ministry  of  which  Odillon  Barrot  was 
the  head.  Thus  the  name  of  Napoleon  proved 
to  be  a  talisman  with  the  people  of  France,  and 
the  man  who  owned  it  was  elevated  to  the  chief 
position  for  four  years  solely  on  account  of 
this,  while  Lamartine  and  Cavaignac  were  set 


The  wave  of  revolution  swept  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  In  Sardinia,  King  Charles 
Albert  promulgated  a  new  constitution,  and  led 
his  troops  into  Lombardy  to  contest  possession 
with  the  Austrians,  against  whom  the  Milanese 
had  risen.  Numerous  conflicts  ensued,  with 
varying  success;  but  ending  in  the  Austrian 
yoke  being  again  rivetted  on  Italy.  In  Rome, 
the  pope  promised  a  new  constitution  to  his 
subjects,  who  were  exasperated  by  priestly  mis- 
rule; but  events  transpired  so  quickly  that  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  to  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  for  a  few  weeks  a  Republican 
government  ruled  the  Eternal  City.  In  Naples 
and  Sicily  the  populace  rose  against  their  hered- 
itary oppressors,  and  the  hated  Bourbons  were 
for  a  time  displaced.  In  Germany,  the  elector 
of  Hesse  Cassel  was  forced  to  make  concessions 
to  his  subjects;  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  had 
to  abdicate;  Saxony  and  Hanover  witnessed 
changes  in  government;  Berlin  was  declared  to 
be  in  a  state  of  sioge,  and  successive  Prussian 
ministries  were  overthrown.  In  Austria,  the 
accursed  system  represented  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich  brought  its  own  retribution  and  compelled 
him  to  flee  from  Vienna.  Concessions  had  to 
be  made  to  freedom,  but  bo  long  had  these  been 
withheld  that  when  obtained  they  led  to  such 
jubilant  manifestations  as  to  alarm  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  who  secretly  quitted  Vienna  and 
retired  to  Innspruck,  in  the  Tyrol.  Meanwhile, 
the  ancient  feud  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Slavonic  races  had  broken  out  in  Bohemia,  and 
a  similar  one  between  the  Magyars  and  the 
Slavonic  part  of  the  population  in  Hungary. 
The  various  provinces  of  the  vast  empire  were 


threatened  with  anarchy,  bnt  the  very  want  of 
a  community  of  interests  and  language  proved 
their  temporary  salvation.  Although  Praeue 
was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and  Vienna  wsi* 
given  over  to  the  mob;  and  although  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  was  at  one  time  acting  for 
the  emperor  and  at  another  in  defiance  of 
him,  in  the  end  the  Magyars  were  vanquished, 
Prague  was  bombarded,  and  the  rebellion  sup- 
pressed. Jellachich  was  appointed  to  a  chief 
command;  Vienna  was  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured ;  but  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph;  a  youth  of  eighteen. 
Hungary  waa  immediately  invaded  at  several 
points,  and  menaced  by  insurrections  among 
the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  her  dependencies. 
Kossuth's  foresight  and  eloquence  had  pre- 
viously obtained  a  levy  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men;  and  now  he  traversed  the  country,  in- 
spiring the  people  with  his  own  enthusiasm  for 
freedom.  The  intrepid  but  ill-provided  hosts 
thus  raised  were  concentrated  on  the  Thciss, 
while  the  Parliament  retired  to  Debreczin.  On 
March  4,  1849,  the  emperor  promulgated  a 
constitution  bestowing  political  rights  and  in- 
dependent institutions  on  all  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces; but  abrogating  the  ancient  constitution 
of  Hungary,  of  which  couutry  he  was  not  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  not  having  been  crowned 
in  its  capital,  as  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Before  the  end  of  April, 
the  Austrian  armies  had  been  driven  back  over 
the  Danube,  and  a  Declaration  of  Hungarian 
Independence  had  issued  from  Debreczin.  Mean- 
while, the  Sardinians  had  been  utterly  defeated 
at  Novarra,  and  Charles  Albert  had  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son;  Haynau  had  bombarded 
Brescia-,  and  Marmora  Genoa;  the  archduke  of 
Tuscany  had  fled  from  his  capital;  Austria  had 
captured  Bologna,  after  eight  days'  siege;  the 
pope  had  appealed  to  all  Catholic  powers  and 
France  had  responded  with  a  promise  of  armed 
intervention;  and  in  May,  the  Gaul  was  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  yielded,  on 
July  3;  but  only  after  a  defence  worthy  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Republic.  A  Russian  army 
was  invading  Hungary  through  Gallicia,  Moravia, 
and  Transylvania,  in  three  columns,  each  fifty 
thousand  strong.  Hungarian  enthusiasm  and 
intrepidity,  inflamed  to  the  highest  by  the  fatality 
of  the  crisis  and  the  appeals  of  Kossuth,  main- 
tained for  three  months  the  unequal  conflict. 
Bern  held  the  Russian  hordes  in  check  on  the 
side  of  Transylvania,  and  Dcmbinski  on  the 
North  West;  Klapka  held  the  fortress  of  Komorn, 
and  Gbrgey  covered  Raab,  against  which  the 
Austrians  were  advancing  under  Haynau,  elated 
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with  the  roconquest  of  Italy,  and  reinforced  by 
another  Russian  host.  Rut  the  generals  could 
not  combine  their  forces  in  time  to  escape  being 
defeated  in  detail.  The  Danube  and  the  Thciss 
were  recrosscd.  Temeswar  was  defended  with 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  valour.  A  council 
of  war  transferred  the  government  from  Kossuth 
to  Gorgcy,  on  the  assurance  of  the  latter  that 
the  Russians  would  guarantee  the  maintenance 
cf  the  Hungarian  Constitution  and  an  inde- 
pendent Ministry.  But  on  August  IS,  he  b ur- 
n-mi <•  red  thirty  thousand  men  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  artillery  to  a  Russian 
general.  Klapka  at  first  refused  to  follow  the 
example,  but  he  at  length  capitulated,  on  the 
written  assurance  of  the  imperial  commissioners 
of  a  general  amnesty  and  an  honourable  retreat 
for  the  garrison.  In  defiance  of  this,  vengeance 
was  taken  as  soon  as  it  was  6afc  to  do  so. 
Courts-martial  were  set  up  at  Pcsth  and  Arad, 
by  which  Count  Louis  Batthyaui,  formerly  prime 
minister  of  Hungary,  and  twenty-two  other 
noblemen  and  officers,  were  shot  or  hanged; 
honourable  women  were  flogged;  patriotic  fami- 
lies were  ruined  by  confiscation  and  imprison- 
ment; seventy  thonsand  men  were  compelled  to 
cn!i6t  in  the  Austrian  ranks;  aud  Kossuth  and 
his  fellow  fugitives  were  even  demanded  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  whose  dominions  they  had 
taken  refuge.  Thus  closed  184'J.  But  the 
reaction  did  not  there  stay  its  relentless  course. 
Within  the  next  year,  Prussia  had  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  Duchies,  and  left  them  to  be 
crushed  by  Denmark.  The  National  Assembly 
of  France  had  enacted  the  law  of  May,  by 
which  universal  suffrage  was  narrowed  to  half 
the  number  of  votes  by  which  that  assembly 
had  been  elected;  the  pope  had  been  reinstated 
by  the  combined  armies  of  Fraucc  and  Austria; 
the  archduke  of  Tuscany  had  returned  to  Flo- 
rence; the  Bourbon  Ferdinand  worked  his  mean 
and  cruel  will  unchecked  in  Sicily  and  Naples; 
the  old  German  Congress  had  reassembled  at 
Fraukfort;  and  the  close  of  1H50,  beheld  the 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  converged  upon 
Hesse  Cassel,  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  a 
detestable  tyrant  and  a  profligate  minister.  The 
final  retribution  came  when  these  great  Ger- 
manic powers  were  embattled  against  each  other, 
and  when  Prussia  humbled  Austria  to  the  dust 
in  1866;  seven  years  after  she  had  been  de- 
prived by  France  of  all  her  Italian  possessions. 

On  February  7,  1850,  a  motion  was  made 
bv  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  (who,  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  the  consistent  and  generous  friend 
of  these  suppressed  nationalities)  for  various 
papers  relating  to  the  demands  of  Russia  and 


Austria  for  tho  extradition  of  the  Hungarian 
refugees  from  Turkey;  to  the  Hungarian  war; 
aud  to  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  of 
the  Dannbe  by  Russian  Troops.  Ho  observed 
that  the  country  was  greatly  in  the  dark  with 
respect  to  these  transactions.  He  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Hungary,  which,  he  con- 
tended, was  always  a  free  and  independent  state, 
until  crashed  by  the  power  and  treachery  of 
Russia;  and  described  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  to  dissolve  its  union  with 
Hungary,  which  had  subsisted  for  eight  hun- 
dred years.  He  read  details  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  Austrian  officers  in  Hungary, 
including  the  public  flogging  of  noble  ladies, 
and  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  emperor,  which 
at  length  provoked  the  resistance  of  the  Hun- 
garians; the  Diet  taking  their  stand  upon  the 
constitution.  He  glanced  at  the  subsequent 
transactions,  the  murder  of  Count  Batthyany, 
the  Revolution  of  Vienna,  tho  renunciation  by 
the  Hungarian  Diet  of  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  and  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Russiaus,  before  whose  numbers  the 
valour  of  the  people  and  the  skill  of  their 
leaders  sank.  Lord  Dudley  characterized  this 
invasion  as  a  flagrant  violatiou  of  the  law  of 
nations.  He  then  adverted  to  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  Oanubian  principalities  by 
the  Russian  troopB,  amounting,  as  he  under- 
stood, to  forty-six  thousand  men,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  aggrandizement  manifested  by  Russia, 
which  had,  however,  suffered  a  wholesome  check 
in  her  revolting  and  stupid  claim  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  the  Hungarian  refugees. 
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lapse cf  the  Movement.  Renewal  of  the  Irish 
Agitation.  Smith  O'Brien.  Trials  for  Sedi- 
tion. Widespread  Disaffection  and  Disorder. 
Coercion  Sill.  Orange  Riots  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended.  Smith 
O'Brien  heads  an  Insurrection.  "Battle  of  the 
Cabbage  Garden."  End  of  the  Conspiracy. 
a.d.  1«48. 

In  the  midst  of  these  exciting  scenes  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Eng- 
land would   wholly  escape.     London    was  not 

i  exempt  from  the  scourge;  but  fortunately  tho 
nature  of  the  proceedings  wore  only  calculated 

j  to  bring  popular  emeutes  into  contempt,  Un 
Monday,  March  6,  1848,  Trafalgar  Square  and 
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Charing  Cross  were  the  scene  of  one  of  these 
burlesques.  Mr.  Charles  Cochrane,  late  a  can- 
didate for  Westminster,  had  proposed  an  open- 
air  demonstration  against  the  Income  Tax,  and 
had  extensively  placarded  the  proposal.  The 
act  57  George  III.,  c.  19,  expressly  prohibits, 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  any  such 
meeting  at  any  place  within  a  mile  of  West- 
minster Hall;  excepting  the  parish  of  St. 
Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden.  The  police  authorities 
informed  Mr.  Cochrano  of  the  illegality  of 
his  project;  and  on  the  Monday,  he  issued 
notices  of  this  fact,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  meeting.  The  measures  were  taken  so  late, 
however,  that  they  only  served  to  excite  the 
passions  of  a  large  crowd  who  had  already  as- 
sembled. By  one  o'clock,  ten  thousand  persons 
were  estimated  to  have  gathered  in  the  square; 
and  they  amused  themselves  for  a  timo  with 
rough  practical  jokes,  such  as  pushing  people 
into  tho  fountains.  A  few  orators  then  appeared, 
and  made  inflammatory  allusions  to  the  Revo- 
lution in  Paris.  By  the  time  the  speeches  were 
over,  the  crowd  had  been  increased  by  fresh 
arrivals  of  artisans  and  labourers  out  of  work, 
with  the  usual  idle  spectators  and  thieves.  In 
so  great  a  multitude  the  police  were  over- 
whelmed; and  vigorously  attempting  to  resist  the 
crowd  with  their  staves,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  station  in  Scotland  yard.  Mean- 
while the  wooden  fence  round  the  Nelson  column 
was  torn  up  and  the  pieces  were  used  for  wea- 
pons. The  police,  largely  reinforced,  re-entered 
the  square,  and  ultimately  regained  possession 
Of  the  place;  though  without  dispersing  the 
crowd.  Fights  were  frequent  and  general.  These 
scenes  continued,  with  slight  intermission,  until 
night.  Occasionally  were  heard  shouts  of  "  Vive 
la  Republiyue!"  About  eight  o'clock,  a  party, 
under  a  lad  who  wore  epaulettes,  marched  off 
down  Pall  Mall,  "for  the  palace;"  breaking 
lpmps  as  they  went.  At  Buckingham  Palace, 
tho  guard  turned  out;  and  the  mob,  alarmed 
at  tho  sight  of  the  bayonets,  evaded  them; 
returning  by  Westminster  to  Trafalgar  Square. 
The  general  intent  seemed  to  be  mere  wanton 
mischief;  but  on  the  way  the  shops  of  a  baker 
and  a  publican  were  beset,  and  rations  of  bread 
and  ale  were  exacted.  Several  ringleaders  were 
arrested;  and  by  midnight  all  was  quelled,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  streets  resumed  their  usual 
aspect. 

In  every  large  town  there  are  to  be  found 
numbers  of  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  ready 
to  seize  upon  any  occasion  for  tumult  and  plun- 
der, ami  throughout  the  country,  especially  in  I 
the  principal  manufacturing  towns,  such  classes  1 


did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  a  little  rioting; 
without  any  political  object.  The  mob  at  Man- 
chester wero  very  troublesome,  and  were  not 
dispersed  without  hard  blows  and  some  wounds. 
At  Glasgow,  the  disturbances  assumed  a  more 
formidable  character.  On  Tuesday,  March  6, 
a  large  crowd  assembled  on  the  Green,  and 
instantly  attacked  the  gunsmith's  shops,  arming 
themselves  with  guns,  pistols,  swords,  and  other 
weapons,  with  which  they  proceeded  through 
tho  streets,  doing  much  mischief.  The  shops 
of  tho  provision  dealers  and  silversmiths  were 
the  first  objects  of  attack.  Many  of  these  were 
completely  sacked,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
many  thousands  was  carried  off.  The  mob  in- 
creased in  audacity,  and  the  military  were  or- 
dered to  fire,  which  they  did  with  fatal  effect. 
The  magistrates  had  now  taken  alarm,  and 
large  bodies  of  soldiers  had  been  poured  in 
from  many  quarters,  by  railway,  and  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  special  constables  had  been 
sworn  in.  By  the  judicious  posting  of  these 
forces,  and  the  firmness  and  energy  of  the 
magistrates,  the  disturbances  wero  effectually 
suppressed.  The  damage  done  was  very  great; 
five  hundred  lamps  were  broken;  thirty  shops 
were  forced  and  ransacked;  and  injury  and 
robbery  committed  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
£50,000.  There  appeared  to  be  no  political 
object  in  this  proceeding,  although  a  few  cries 
of"  Down  with  Queen,"  and  "  Vive  la  litjmblique," 
were  heard;  the  whole  affair  appeared  rather 
to  be  prompted  and  carried  out  by  common 
thieves,  under  colour  of  a  political  row.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  during  the 
riot;  but  the  most  effectual  captures  were  those 
made  by  the  police,  in  the  following  days,  of 
vagabonds  who  had  been  marked  as  leaders, 
and  who  were  arrested  at  leisure.  Disturbances 
of  less  importance  took  place  at  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle  and  other  places.  Bnt  the  whole 
proceedings,  wherever  disturbances  occurred, 
were  of  so  contemptible  a  character,  that  they 
served  no  other  purpose  than  to  awaken  the 
respectable  part  of  the  community  to  a  sense 
of  the  character  of  mob  law.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better  calculated  to  exemplify  the 
loyalty  and  good  sense  of  all  classes  of  the 
people;  excepting  only  the  worst  and  most 
degraded. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  Chartist  movement  [Set 
jmije  753),  and  justice  has  been  sought  to  be 
rendered  in  the  account  there  given.  Of  the 
later  movement  of  1818,  still  less  can  be  said 
favourably,  for  although  it  embraced  some  who 
honestly  believed  that  the  work  of  political  and 
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social  regeneration  could  be  thus  effected,  yet 
the  self-constituted  leaders  only  brought  it  into 
contempt  and  exhibited  themselves  in  their 
true  colours  as  self-seeking  and  unworthy  de- 
magogues. 

The  Revolution  in  Franco  inspired  the  Char- 
tists with  new  life.  Relying  upon  the  public 
excitement  and  their  own  numbers,  they  hoped 
to  extort  from  the  fears  of  Parliament  what 
they  had  failed  to  obtain  from  its  sympathies. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  summoned,  for 
April  10,  at  Kennington  Common;  to  carry  a 
petition,  professing  to  bear  the  signatures  of 
fivo  millions  persons,  to  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Chartist  leaders  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  discomfiture  of  the  trades' 
unions  in  1835;  but  the  government,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  that  memorable  occasion 
prepared  to  protect  Parliament  from  intimida- 
tion, and  the  public  peace  from  disturbance. 
Four  days  prior  to  the  one  fixed  for  the  demon- 
stration, a  notice  was  issued  declaring  the 
proposed  meeting  illegal,  as  tending  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm;  and  the  intention  of  repairing 
to  Parliament,  with  excessive  numbers,  on  pre- 
tence of  presenting  a  petition,  unlawful;  and 
calling  upon  well-disposed  persons  not  to  attend. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  the 
constitutional  right  of  meeting  to  petition,  and 
of  presenting  the  petition,  would  be  respected. 

On  the  tenth,  the  bridges,  the  Bank,  the 
Tower,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kennington 
Common,  were  guarded  by  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery.  Westminster  Bridge,  and  the  streets 
and  approaches  to  tho  Houses  of  Parliament  aud 
the  public  offices,  were  commanded  by  unseen 
ordnance.  An  overpowering  military  force 
(vigilant,  yet  out  of  sight)  was  ready  for  im- 
mediate action.  The  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  filled  with  police,  and  the  streets  were 
guarded  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
special  constables.  The  assembling  of  this  latter 
force  was  a  noble  example  of  the  strength  of  a 
constitutional  government.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  and  order  was  confined  to  the  people 
themselves.  All  classes  vied  in  loyalty  and 
courage.  Nobles  and  gentlemen  of  fashion, 
lawyers,  merchants,  scholars,  clergymen,  trades- 
men, and  operatives,  hastened  to  be  sworn,  and 
U>  claim  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  constable's 
staff,  on  this  day  of  peril.  The  Chartists  found 
themselves  opposed  by  the  vast  moral  and 
material  force  of  English  society.  They  might 
indeed  be  guilty  of  outrage;  but  intimidation 
was  beyond  their  power. 

The  Chartists,  proceeding  from  various  parts 
of  the  town,  at  length  assembled  at  Kennington 


Common.  A  body  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  had  been  expected;  but  not 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  attended;  to 
whom  may  be  added  about  ten  thousand  spec- 
tators, attracted  by  curiosity.  Mr.  Fcargus 
O'Connor,  being  summoned  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Mayne,  the  commissioner  of  police,  was  in- 
formed that  the  meeting  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  if  he  would  engage  for  its  peaceable 
character,  but  that  the  procession  to  West- 
minster would  be  prevented  by  force.  The 
disconcerted  Chartists  found  all  their  proceedings 
a  mockery.  The  meeting,  having  been  assem- 
bled for  the  sake  of  the  procession,  was  now 
without  an  object,  and  soon  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. To  attempt  a  procession  was  wholly 
impossible.  The  Chartists  were  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river,  and  were  completely  entrapped. 
Even  the  departing  crowds  were  intercepted 
aud  dispersed  on  their  arrival  at  the  bridges, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  dangerous  re-union  on  the 
other  side.  Torrents  of  rain  opportunely  com- 
pleted their  dispersion;  and  in  the  afternoon, 
the  streets  were  deserted.  Not  a  trace  .was 
left  of  the  recent  excitement,  and  the  day  which 
was  to  have  been  Signalized  by  the  jubilee  of 
democratic  licence,  terminated  in  a  decisive 
constitutional  triumph;  and  that  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life  or  the  striking  of  a  blow. 

Discomfiture  pursued  the  petition  even  in  tho 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  numerously  signed, 
beyond  all  example ;  but  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor, 
in  presenting  it,  affirmed  that  it  bore  five  mil- 
lions, seven  hundred  and  six  thousand  signa- 
tures. A  few  days  afterwards,  the  real  number 
was  ascertained  to  be  one  million,  nine  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand;  of  which  many  were 
in  tho  same  handwriting,  and  others  were  mani- 
festly fictitious,  jocose,  or  impertinent.  The 
queen,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  many  others  were  represented  as  having 

1  signed  several  times.  The  vast  uumbers  who 
had  signed  earnestly  and  in  good  faith,  entitled 

I  it  to  respect;  but  the  exaggeration,  the  levity, 
and  the  carelessness  of  some  of  its  promoters 
brought  upon  it  discredit  and  ridicule.  The 

j  failure  of  the  agitation  was  another  example  of 
the  hopelessness  of  a  cause  when  not  supported 
by  any  parliamentary  party,  by  enlightened  public 
opinion,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  several 
classes  of  society.  Awed  by  the  overwhelming 
strength  and  imposing  attitude  of  the  friends 
of  order,  the  mischief  subsided  almost  as  soon 
as  it  appeared,  and  the  cause  of  rational  freedom 
was  materially  strengthened  by  the  futile  efforts 
made  to  uudermine  it.  When  a  knot  of  obsenre 
and  ill-disposed  malcoutouls   would  fain  have 
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played  off  in  the  metropolis  scenes  like  those 
which  had  been  enacted  with  such  sanguinary 
effects  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  their  insignificance 
was  demonstrated,  and  their  menaces  were  ren- 
dered impotent  by  the  firm  and  imposing  atti- 
tude of  the  loyal  inhabitants  arrayed  in  the 
defence  of  peace,  property,  and  order. 

The  origin  of  the  Yoang  Ireland  party  has 
already  been  referred  to.  At  the  head  of  this 
movement  was  Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien,  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  family  in  Minister,  a 
man  of  education,  family,  and  fortune,  but  of 
a  discontented  and  restless  spirit.  In  the  year 
1844,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who,  in  addition  to  the 
qualities  just  specified,  had  the  recommendation 
of  being  n  Protestant,  had  given  great  en- 
couragement to  the  repealers  by  joining  their 
ranks,  just  at  the  time  that  O'Connell  was  pro- 
secuted for  sedition.  For  several  years  he  had 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the 
representatives  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  and 
he  had  particularly  made  himself  notorious  by 
the*boldness  of  his  language,  ami  had,  in  one 
instance,  been  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms  for  the  insolence  of  his  expres- 
sions, and  the  contumacy  with  which  he  refused 
to  withdraw  them. 

The  removal  of  O'Connell  left  him  an  open 
field  for  the  pursuit  of  his  schemes,  and  he  at 
once  entered  with  reckless  energy  upon  the 
career  that  lay  before  him.  The  deep  and  con- 
tinued distress  of  the  country  had  so  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  for  anything 
which  promised  to  better  their  conditiou,  that 
inflammable  materials  were  ready  to  his  hand. 
Mr.  Meagher,  a  gentleman  of  some  substance 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  joined  him;  and  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  a  man  of  education  and  ability, 
but  possessing  more  fervour  than  discretion, 
who  edited  a  paper  called  "The  United  Irish- 
men," gave  the  whole  force  of  his  talents  to 
the  cause,  and  wrote  heart-slirring  addresses, 
exhorting  the  people  not  to  agitate  for  repeal 
only,  but  to  combine  for  the  overthrow  alto- 
gether of  English  power  in  the  country.  Several 
barristers  also  joined  iheir  ranks,  which  were 
I  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  a  few  other*, 
who  had  been  successfully  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuit*.  The  language  of  these  men 
was  of  the  most  unmeasured  character.  Treason 
was  openly  talked;  and  it  was  openly  diffused 
through  the  writings  of  Mitchell.  In  February, 
1848,  the  avalanche  of  revolutionary  violence 
that  swept  over  Europe  gave"  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  their  designs;  and  O'Brien  and  another 
went  to  Paris  to  invoke  armed  assistance  from 


the  republicans  of  France,  but  Ledru  Rollin 
and  his  compatriots  lent  but  a  cold  ear  to  their 
solicitations,  and  the  mission  totally  failed. 
They  remained  without  gaining  a  single  adherent 
of  character,  rank,  or  influence;  but  persevered 
in  their  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tion. Their  proceedings  at  length  became  so 
violent  that  the  government  was  compelled  to 
notice  them,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  vice- royalty,  instituted  pro- 
ceedings for  sedition  against  Smith  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  and  four  or  five  of  the  others.  The 
charge  was  fully  made  out,  but  the  jury  could 
not  agree  upon  a  verdict,  and  the  government 
declining  to  persevere,  all  the  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty.  Mitchell,  imbued  with  a  thorough 
hatred  of  England  rcpoated  his  offence  with  still 
greater  hardihood,  was  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
secuted upon  a  different  count,  and  was  trans- 
ported for  ten  years. 

Such  escapes,  though  so  narrow,  furnished 
fresh  inducement  to  the  disaffected,  and  gave 
rise  to  erroneous  notions  of  the  weakness  «>f 
the  government.  Many  of  the  counties,  baronies, 
and  district*  in  the  South,  including  Meath, 
Cork,  Waterford,  Carriek-on-Suir,  and  other 
places,  where  the  disaffection  was  most  ripe, 
were  proclaimed.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1847,  the  agitation  had  ramified  through 
all  the  southern  districts.  Outrages  committed 
against  person  and  property  had  been  so  con- 
tinual and  ferocious,  that  the  police  and  military 
were  kept  in  constant  activity  during  the  whole 
of  the  Autumn  and  Winter.  All  the  gaols  were 
filled;  so  that,  from  necessity  as  well  as  policy, 
a  special  commission  was  opened  in  Limerick, 
Ennis,  and  Clonmel,  before  two  of  the  puisne 
judges,  at  which  no  fewer  than  from  five  to  six 
hundred  prisoners  wore  tried  and  sentenced  to 
the  several  grades  of  secondary  punishment, 
some  few  of  the  insurgents  being  capitally  con- 
victed and  executed;  many  of  them  denying,  in 
the  teeth  of  conclusive  evidence,  the  crimes  for 
which  they  had  been  condemned. 

The  necessity  for  measures  to  check  the  per- 
petration of  crime  in  certain  counties  and  districts 
of  Ireland  had  been  one  of  the  objects  promi- 
nently pointed  out  in  the  Royal  Speech  to  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  increase  of  homi- 
cides, of  attempts  upon  life,  and  other  crimes 
of  violence,  within  a  recent  period  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  hail  been  indeed  ap- 
palling, and  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  in  that  unhappy  country  was  vividly 
impressed  on  the  public  mind  by  the  succession 
of  outrages  which  had  now  become  matters  of 
almost  daily  occurrence  in  the  more  disturbed 
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districts.  Great  confidence  was  felt  by  all  per- 
sons interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  in 
the  energy  and  discretion  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon; 
but  it  was  painfully  evident  that  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  law  were  inadequate  to  cope  with 
that  determined  spirit  of  ferocity  and  lawlessness 
which  had  infected  a  large  class  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  was,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
matter  of  no  surprise  that  the  govermcnt,  albeit 
when  in  opposition  they  had  thwarted  the  mea- 
sures which  Sir  R.  Peel  had  proposed  in  a 
similar  juncture  for  a  similar  object,  now  found 
themselves  compelled,  under  the  responsibility 
of  office,  to  resort  to  such  measures  of  coercion. 
Upon  Sir  George  Grey,  the  secretary  for  the 
home  department,  the  duty  devolved  of  intro- 
ducing a  Bill  upon  the  subject.  He  laid  before 
the  House  the  statistics  of  public  crimes  in 
Ireland,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  during 
six  months  of  1817,  the  cases  of  homicide,  at- 
tempts at  assassination,  robberies  of  arms,  and 
firing  of  dwellings  had  increased  so  fearfully, 
that  they  more  than  doubled  the  amount  of  the 
six  months  preceding.  Tho  proposed  remedy 
in  investing  the  lord-lieutenant  with 
powers  in  those  districts  where 
the  peace  was  most  disturbed.  In  these  he  was 
to  increase  the  constabulary  force  as  ho  should 
judge  fit,  and  prevent  persons  from  carrying 
fire-arms,  except  those  who  were  privileged  by 
office  for  exemption  from  this  disarming  act, 
nnder  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
three  years;  and  those  persons  who  had  fire-arms 
in  their  houses  throughout  these  proclaimed 
districts,  were  to  be  required  to  deliver  them 
up  at  the  nearest  police-station  by  a  certain  day. 
In  any  district  where  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  justices  and  constables  were  also  to 
be  empowered  to  call  upon  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  assist  in  pursuit 
of  tho  murderers;  and  should  any  one  refuse, 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without 
hard  labour  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years. 

The  practice  of  denouncing  individuals  by 
name  from  the  altars,  which  had  been  adopted 
of  late  by  some  of  the  Irish  priests,  and  had 
been  attended  with  fatal  consequences  in  more 
cases  than  one  to  tho  objects  of  their  animosity, 
formed  the  specific  subject  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  course  of  1817,  being 
brought  nnder  the  consideration  of  tho  House 
by  Lord  Farnbam.  In  introducing  the  subject, 
he  disclaimed  any  intention  to  attack  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in 
general:  many  of  that  body  he  knew  to  be  in- 
capable of  such  improper  conduct.    Dr.  Ryan, 


the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and 
that  excellent  man,  Father  Matthew,  had  eaeh 
shown  a  bright  example  in  denouncing  murder 
from  the  altar.  The  most  potent  influence  was 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  tho  people  by  the 
priest:  he  was  invested  with  the  power  of  taking 
confession,  of  absolution,  and  of  administering 
extreme  unction. 

The  North  of  Ireland  was  also  disturbed,  in 
1848,  by  a  recurrence  of  the  old  Orange  feuds, 
arising  out  of  partisan  demonstrations  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne;  ending 
in  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Roden  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Armagh  and  of  several  magistrates 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  state  of  turbulence  into  which 
the  country  was  thrown.  AH  the  confederates 
agreed  in  the  necessity  of  an  armed  insurrection, 
which  was  fixed  for  July  19,  and  a  war  directory 
was  named.  Mr.  C.  G.  Duffy,  a  gentleman  of 
high  respectability,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
apprehended  for  his  treasonable  practices,  and 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  earnestly  prompted  vio- 
lent action.  The  latter  publicly  declared  that 
the  people  had  only  to  fratcruize  with  the  army 
and  police  to  gain  their  hearty  co-operation. 
Immediately  after  the  trials  for  sedition  he 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  South,  to  incite  the 
people  to  rise;  Meagher  went  to  one  part,  and 
Mr.  O'Gorman  to  another,  for  the  same  object; 
while  Dillon  and  others  remained  in  Dublin  as 
a  standing  committee.  Lord  Clarendon  called 
for  new  powers,  and  Lord  John  Russell  imme- 
diately asked  Parliament  for  the  prolongation 
of  the  Insurrection  Act  until  March,  1849. 
Three  days  afterwards,  on  July  24,  he  moved 
a  Bill  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
certain  districts  in  Ireland.  He  was  strongly 
supported  on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Denham  Norreys, 
who  was  emphatically  an  Irishman,  Mr.  Bcrnal 
Osborne,  whose  liberal  tendencies  no  one  could 
doubt,  Mr.  Hume,  whose  radicalism  was 
beyond  question,  and  even  Sir  Lucius  O'Brien, 
the  brother  of  the  chief  conspirator,  gave  their 
ready  and  earnest  support  to  the  ministry.  The 
House,  contrary  to  its  usual  custom,  sat  on 
Saturday;  and  the  Bill  was  passed  through  its 
several  stages  in  one  day.  On  Monday,  it  was 
carried  np  to  the  House  of  Lords,  went  through 
its  several  stages  there  with  equal  rapidity, 
and  immediately  afterwards  received  the  royal 
assent. 

As  soon  as  these  proceedings  were  known  in 

Ireland,   Meagher  and  Dillon   hastened  down 

to  Enniscorthy,  where  Smith  O'Brien  was  stop- 
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ping,  after  a  tonr  through  parts  of  Tippcrary, 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny.  They  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  arrangement*  necessary 
to  ensure  a  general  rising;  their  particular  object 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  to  release  Mitchell, 
who  was  at  that  time  lying  under  sentence  in 
Dublin,  and  to  prevent  the  impending  trial  of 
Duffy.  On  the  Sunday,  Mr.  O'Brien,  attired  in 
a  martial  manner,  addressed  a  large  assemblage 
of  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers,  who  bad  been 
brought  together  from  the  neighbouring  districts; 
but  the  conspirators  did  not  meet  with  that 
sympathy  and  ready  response  which  tbey  fully 
expected,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
held  aloof  from  their  design,  recognizing  in  it 
nothing  more  than  a  union  of  infidelity  and  red 
republicanism. 

The  confederates  proceeded  on  the  Monday 
from  Enniscorthy  towards  Ballingar,  everywhere 
addressing  the  population.  After  more  than  a 
week  of  declamatory  inaction,  so  far  as  warlike 
proceedings  were  concerned,  Smith  O'Brien  and 
his  coadjutors  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  some  decisive  stroke.  On  the  road  an  alarm 
was  spread  that  the  dragoons  were  after  them, 
and  two  barricades  were  immediately  thrown  up 
across  the  road  to  prevent  the  advance  of  tbe 
cavalry,  while  tbe  fields  on  each  side  were  in 
the  possession  of  such  &s  had  been  enabled  to 
procure  fire-arms.  They  were  soon  overtaken 
by  the  military,  who  proved  to  be  a  troop  of 
the  8th  hussars,  and  the  commanding  officer, 
when  qnestioned  as  to  whether  he  was  come  to 
arrest  O'Brien,  replied  that  he  was  merely 
marching  throngh  the  country,  and  that  if  the 
barricades  were  not  immediately  opened,  he 
should  deem  it  his  dnty  to  force  them.  Not 
having  heard  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  not  being  commissioned  with 
any  warrant  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  multitude,  he  passed  on  his  way;  while 
the  insurgents  proceeded  to  a  police-station  at 
Mnllinstone,  where  there  was  a  scrjeant  with 
6ix  men  under  him.  The  arms  of  these  men 
were  demanded  by  the  leaders;  but  the  gate  was 
shut  in  their  faces;  the  police  positively  refusing 
either  to  yield  the  place  or  surrender  their  arms; 
and  they  were  soon  afterwards  enabled  to  retire 
to  Cashel  without  molestation. 

Tbe  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  directed 
a  powerful  mass  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artil- 
lery to  concentrate  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
supposed  the  insurrection  would  break  out;  yet, 
undeterred  by  this,  the  conspirators  determined 
to  proceed;  and  on  July  19,  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien 
marched  out  of  Enniscorthy  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men  variously  armed,  expecting  to  be 


joined  by  the  peasantry  on  his  route.  In  this 
he  was  not  disappointed;  for,  by  the  time  that 
ho  drew  near  to  Ballingar,  bis  followers  had 
increased  to  nearly  three  thousand  in  nnmber; 
most  of  them  having  fire-arms  in  their  hands 
and  a  goodly  store  of  ammunition.  When  within 
about  three  miles  of  that  place,  they  encountered 
a  party  of  between  forty  and  fifty  of  the  con- 
stabulary, whom  they  immediately  prepared  to 
enconntor.  The  only  place  of  refuge  was  a 
solitary  farm-house,  situated  some  three  or  four 
fields  from  the  highway.  It  was  a  substantial 
structure,  covered  with  slate,  and  surrounded 
by  a  court-yard  enclosed  by  a  wall.  This  the 
police  secured  by  a  run,  and  immediately  barred 
the  door  and  blockaded  the  windows  with  the 
furniture.  The  occupant  of  the  house,  a  widow, 
remained  below,  courageously  determined  to 
defend  the  entrance  to  her  home  with  her  life. 
Her  five  children  were  crowded  together  on  a 
bedstead  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the  upper  rooms. 
Smith  O'Brien  advanced  to  one  of  the  windows, 
and  demanded  the  arms  of  tho  constabulary, 
which  the  inspector  resolutely  declared  that  he 
and  his  men  would  only  surrender  with  their 
lives.  Upon  receiving  this  answer,  O'Brien 
retired  and  ordered  his  followers  to  flash  away 
and  slaughter  them  all.  A  brisk  attack  was 
immediately  made  upon  the  house,  which  was 
answered  by  a  rapid  fusiladc  from  the  police, 
and  an  animated  firing  was  kept  up  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  on  both  sides,  the  inspector  having 
served  out  two  hundred  and  thirty  rounds  of 
ball  cartridge  to  his  men.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  rebels,  having  had  two  of  their  number 
killed  and  several  wounded,  retired  to  a  rise  at 
a  little  distance.  At  four  o'clock,  a  contingent 
of  police  arrived  to  the  relief  of  their  comrades, 
upon  which  the  whole  of  the  assailants  dispersed, 
and  their  leaders  fled  for  their  lives.  Smith 
O'Brien  concealed  himself  for  some  time  under 
the  cabbages  in  a  cottage-garden.  Several  of 
the  chief  conspirators  escaped  in  various  dis- 
guises. A  reward  was  put  upon  their  heads  by 
the  government,  and  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  was 
arrested  by  a  railway  guard  just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  by  the  train  at  Thnrles. 
Meagher,  O'Donogbne,  and  M'Manus  were  also 
apprehended.  On  September  21,  a  special  com- 
mission was  opened  at  Clnnmcl  for  the  trial 
of  the  prisoners,  for  high  treason;  when,  after  a 
patient  investigation  during  four  weeks,  they 
were  all  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death;  the 
principal  evincing  a  coolness  and  self-possession 
under  his  position  that  became  him  infinitely 
more  than  the  foolhardiness  which  had  pre- 
viously marked  his  conduct,  which  savoured 
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much  more  of  insanity  than  courage.  The  May  15,  1848,  that  a  measure  was  formally 
sentences  were  afterwards  commoted  to  trans-  proposed  by  Mr.  Labonchere,  as  President  of 
portation  for  life,  and  the  criminals  were  sent .  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  proposed  alterations 
to  Australia.  were  chiefly  in  connexion  with  those  mercantile 
lu  this  way  a  rebellion,  which  iu  more  able  advantages  which  the  colouics  had  hitherto  eu- 
hands  might  have  changed  the  fate  of  a  king-  joyed,  and  those  reciprocities  in  traffic  wit 
doui,  proved  scarcely  more  formidable  than  a  foreign  nations  which  the  principle  of  Free 
common  riot.  Even  those  who  would  have  Trade  demanded.  In  the  course  of  the  debate, 
been  its  sufferers  could  scarcely  refrain  from  he  endeavoured  to  remove  the  fears  of  the 
expressions  of  disappointment  at  such  a  lndi-  Protectionists,  by  showing  that  English  stup- 
orous and  contemptible  termination.  It  was  ping  and  seamen  were  quite  equal  to  meet 
not,  however,  to  bo  expected  that  such  move-  foreign  shipping  and  seameu  iu  equal  markets; 
ments  would  always  have  such  leaders;  and  both  and  that  wherever  they  had  done  so,  the  in- 
before  and  after  the  outbreak,  the  government  crease  of  tonnage  in  our  favour  had  been 
adopted  such  precautions  as  might  neutralize  strikingly  great.  On  the  other  hand,  he  showed 
the  power  of  the  Irish  political  clubs;    from  by  figures,  that  the  most  protected  departments 


which  the  greatest  mischief  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 

Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Lawn.  Mr. 


of  the  shipping  were  comparatively  the  least 
flourishing.  Was  it  right,  he  asked,  to  main- 
tain the  principles  of  the  Navigation  Laws? 
The  first  principle  was  that  of  colonial  monopoly; 
the  second  was  the  maintenance  of  those  re- 
strictions which  were  intended  to  secure  the 
DtsraelCs   )()ng  voyagc  tndo  to  thjB  coantry.    Md  tne 


Motion  jor  Aqricultnral  Relief.  Irish  Affairs.  ^  wa(J  ^  mainUniance  of  tho8e  relictions 
En-umbered  Estates'  Court.    Extension  of  the    ^  ^  ^  ^  Enropean 

Ihsjmte  with  Greece.    Mr.   carrying  trade.  qUe8tion  Was,  whether  they 


Irish  Franchise 
Roebuck' s  Motion 


The  Government  censured 


were    prepared    to    consider   the  propriety  of 
in  the  House  of  Ixmis,  but  approved  in  the   departing  from  these  principles,  or  leaving  them 
Commons, 
to   his  Ch 
Affairs.    Resistance  t 


.    Death  of  air  Robert  Peel.   Tributes    untouched.  whether  they  should  meet  the  wants 

of  commerce  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
before    them ;    whether   they    were  prepared 


Bishop  Hampden's  Ap- 


jtoinbnent.    Bishop  Phillpolls.    The  Shore  and  tlloronghly  and  completely  to  revise  the  whole 


Gotham  Cases  "  Paj>al  Aggression."  Ap- 
pointment of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Public  ex- 
citement. Lord  RusselCs  "  Durham  Letter." 
The  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Bill. 

a.d.  1849—1850. 
The  temporary  suspension  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  encouraged  their  opponents   to  agitate 


system  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  with  the  view 
of  adapting  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
of  meeting  the  just  demands  of  other  countries, 
the  wishes  of  our  own  colonies,  and  the  interests 
of  our  expanding  trade.  Following  in  the  same 
track,  Sir  Robert  Peel  observed  :— «  Every  article 
of  foreign  manufacture,  it  was  said,  threw  out 
with  more  determination  for  their  entire  repeal,  of  employment  thousands  of  native  workmen. 
This  had  been  promised  by  the  Russell  ministry  But  what  a  doctrine  wag  that  for  a  great  manu- 
oii  entering  into  office.  These  laws,  which  were    facturing  nation,  which  exported  £58,000,000 

in  declared  value  of  its  own  manufactures!" 
He  therefore  advocated  in  strong  terms  the 
measure  introduced  by  the  government,  as  one 
imperatively  demanded  by  justice. 

The  subject,  however,  was  introduced  so  late 
in  the  Session,  was"  productive  of  such  con- 
trariety of  sentiment,  and  was  protracted  through 
so  many  adjournments,  that,  on  August  10,  Mr. 
Labonchere  announced  its  postponement  to  the 


incompatible  with  the  true  interests  of  com- 
merce, enacted  with  regard  to  foreign  trade  that 
certain  European  articles  could  only  be  imported 
in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  countries  from 
which  the  goods  were  exported,  or  of  which  they 
were  the  produce.  With  regard  to  the  colonial 
trade,  it  was  confined,  with  a  few  slight  ex- 
ceptions, entirely  to  British  shipping;  and  the 
vessel  must  be  British-built,  British-owned,  and 
manned  by  a  crew  of  seamen  of  whom  three- 
fourths  at  least  must  be  British.  It  was  time 
that  such  restrictions  were  removed.  They  were 
the  frnits  of  an  early  age  and  of  a  narrow 


following  year.  The  question  was  again  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Labouchcre,  on  February  14, 
1849;  and  it  again  occasioned  long  and  vigorous 
debates.  The  battle  of  Free  Trade  had  to  be 
policy,  when  the  true  iuterests  of  commerce  ,  fought  once  more.  Sir  James  Graham  observed 
were  little  understood.    It  was  not,  however,  till    in  the  courae  of  the  discussion  that  "the  inea- 
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sure  was  the  capital  necessary  to  crown  the 
work  which  had  been  already  begun.  Without 
it,  all  that  had  been  done  would  prove  itself 
infirm;  with  it  that  which  bad  been  achieved 
could  not  easily  be  undone.  Here,  therefore, 
a  direct  issue  was  joined;  and  fairly  joined. 
He  regarded  this  measure  as  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  last  struggle  must  take  place  between 
reaction  and  progress.  He  was  far  from  re- 
gretting the  part  which  ho  had  taken  in  recent 
commercial  legislation.  To  go  back  now  to 
protective  duties  would  be  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment, and  might  lead  to  convulsions  and  fatal 
consequences." 

Notwithstanding  strenuous  opposition  in  both 
Houses,  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  its  provisions 


RIORT  HON.  II,  PISRAKM. 

came  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  1850. 
The  adherents  of  a  protective  policy  still  formed 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
(who  had  become  their  chief  spokesman  since 
the  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck)  proposed 
a  resolution  on  March  8,  on  the  subject  of  local 
taxation;  intended  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
interest  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
community.  This,  however,  was  rejected  by 
two  hundred  and  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

Irish  affairs  constituted,  as  usual,  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Session.  To  restore 
the  tranquillity  of  that  unsettled  portion  of  the 
kingdom  was  the  first  object;  to  save  its  starv- 
ing people  from  destitution  by  grants  of  money, 
and  to  make  provision  for  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  pauperism  by  law,  without  imposing 
excessive  burthens  on  property,  was  the  second 
and  more  difficult  problem.    The  repression  of 


crime  and  outrage  was  a  necessity  which  gov- 
ernment was  called  upon  to  meet:  and  in  the 
first  week  of  the  Session  a  renewal  of  the  law 
passed  in  the  preceding  year  for  suspending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  certain  districts  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  This  was  agreed  to;  as  was  a 
proposal  for  a  grant  of  .£50,000  to  certain  dis- 
tressed unions  in  Ireland.  A  Select  Committee 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  working  of 
the  Irish  Poor  Law,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
Bill  was  passed  for  a  general  rate-in-aid  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound  for  two  years;  and  a 
further  sum  of  £100,000  was  advanced  on  its 
security. 

Another  measure  of  the  highest  importance 
as  regards  the  interna]  condition  of  Ireland  was 
a  Bill  for  facilitating  the  transfer  of  Encumhered 
Es tales  which  was  this  Session  passed  into  a  law. 
A  similar  measure  had  indeed    been  already 
enacted;  but  the  machinery  provided  was  not 
sufficiently  stringent,  and  the  Act  consequently 
remained  inoperative.    The  extreme  difficulties 
to  which   the   pressure  of  the  times   and  the 
burdens  of  the  Poor  Law  had  reduced  many 
owners  of  property  were  felt  both  to  require  and 
to  justify  the  introduction  of   measures  of  a 
decisive    and   even  arbitrary  character,  which 
might  afford  a  relief  more  prompt  and  summary 
than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  com- 
petent to  furnish.    It   was   creditable   to  the 
legal  advisers  of  the  government  that  in  snch 
an  emergency  they  did  not  hesitate  to  discard 
professional  prejudices,  and  to  apply  a  remedy 
commensurate  with  the  difficulties  of  the  occa- 
sion.   The  task  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  further 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  in 
Ireland  devolved  upon  Sir  John  Romilly,  the 
Solicitor-General.   In  moving  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce this  measure,  on  April  26,  he  recapitulated 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1848,   and  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  in  carrying  it  out. 
That  Bill  had  proposed  the  sale  of  estates  by 
two  separate  plans,  both  of  which  he  admitted 
hail  proved  ineffectual;  but  for  this  failure  the 
condition  of  Ireland  was  as  much  answerable  as 
were  the  defects  of  the  Bill  itself.    Many  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  arisen  were  attributable 
to  the  constitution  and  forms  of  procedure  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.    To  obviate  this,  the 
government  had  thought  it  best  to  create  a 
commission,  which  would  be  empowered  to  per- 
form the  functions  and  duties  now  performed 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  but  unfettered  by 
the  rules  of  procedure  prevailing  in  that  court, 
ami  also  without  the  expense  arising  from  the 
heavy   fees   and  the  antiquated  system  which 
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encumbered  the  existing  tribunals,  but  of  which   the  Tineas.    Tho  news  occasioned  considerable 


they  could  not  immediately  bo  relieved.  An 
Act  was  also  passod  authorizing  further  ad- 
vances for  land  improvements  and  drainage. 


dissatisfaction;  many  persons  regarding  so  per- 
emptory a  line  of  policy  towards  a  friendly  and 
weaker  j-ower  as  unworthy  of  tho  dignity  and 


A  measure  for  the  extension  of  the  elective  i  reputation  of  a  country  like  England.  Upon 
franchise  in  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  Ire-  |  the   meeting   of  Parliament  this  feeling  soon 


land  also  occupied  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.   The  great  reduction  in  numbers  which 


found  expression,  and  gave  rise  to  a  contro- 
versy which  was  not  set  at  rest  until,  a  few 


had  taken  place  in  these  constituencies  by  reason  |  months  later,  it  shook  the  Whig  government  to 
of  the  impoverished  state  of  the  tenantry  and  i  its  foundations.  The  good  offices  of  tho  French 
other  causes,  suggested  the  expediency  of  this  Court  were  used  to  effect  an  adjustment  between 
measure,  which,  having  been  for  several  Ses-  J  Great  Britain  and  Greece;  but  owing  to  a  mis- 
sions entertained  and  constantly  postponed,  was  ■  understanding,  the  French  ambassador  himself 
at  length  carried  into  effect  in  18.r><),  without  was  suddenly  recalled  from  London,  and  this 
any  very  strenuous  opposition,  although  in  its  gave  rise  to  much  uneasy  feeling.  It  was  in- 
progress  through  the  two  Houses  the  original  evitable  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  transactions 
propositions  of  the  government  underwent  con-  relative  to  Greece,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
siderable  modification.  The  main  feature  of  the  ministers  in  regard  to  that  country  and  to 
Bill  was  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  France,  must  take  place,  and  it  was  also  ap- 
occupiers  of  land  to  tho  amount  of  £8  per  parent  that  upon  the  issue  of  that  discussion 
annum;  adopting  the  rating  as  the  ultimate  the  character  and  fate  of  the  administration 
standard  of  value.  The  Lords  raised  the  amount  would  depend.  Both  in  a  national  and  political 
of  the  franchise  to  £15,  and  introduced  another  sense,  the  Greek  affair  had  become,  beyond  all 
amendment  effecting  the  registration.  The  Com-  comparison,  a  vital  question  of  the  Session.  A 
mons  offered   a  compromise  of  £12   in  the  i  notice  of  motion  by  Lord  Stanley  had  beeu 


former,  but  resolutely  rejected  the  latter;  and 
they  were  successful.  The  government  also  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant, 
bnt  the  measure  was  deferred. 


given  for  an  early  day  after  tho  Whitsuntide 
recess;  but  in  deference  to  the  request  urgently 
made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  for  its  postponement, 
on  the  ground  that  public   discussion  mi-lit 


made,  bnt  without  any  immediate 
results;  and  an  effort  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  window  duty  was  also  defeated. 
Partial  success  attended  another  measure  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hcywood  for  the  much-needed 
reform  of  the  national  Universities,  where  ex- 


Daring  the  same  Session,  various  proposals  j  defeat  an  amicable  settlement  of  differences  in 
and  suggestions  for  retrenchment  in  the  public  j  the  mean  time,  the  debate  was  eventually  de- 
ferred to  Jane  18.  In  the  interval,  Lord 
Palmerston  made  a  lengthened  explanation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  am- 
bassador from  London,  in  which,  after  narrating 
the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place  on  the 
clusiveness  and  incompetence  had  long  reigned  j  part  of  the  representatives  of  both  governments, 

and  the  result  to  which  tbey  had  led,  he  ex- 
pressed in  strong  terms  his  desire  to  conciliate 
the  French  government,  and  to  restore  an 
amicable  understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

When  the  voluminous  documents  connected 
with  this  contemptible  squabble  had  been  laid 
before  Parliament,  Lord  Stanley  brought  forward 
his  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  a  speech 
of  great  eloquence  and  power,  and  the  result 
was  an  adverse  vote  to  the  government.  This 
defeat  on  a  question  of  such  paramount  im- 


undisturbed;  and  an  address  to  the  crown  was 
voted,  praying  for  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry. 
An  attempt  of  the  bishop  of  London  to  introduce 
a  Bill  for  creating  a  new  court  of  ecclesiastical 
appeal,  in  lieu  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
Privy  Council,  was  defeated;  as  was  a  renewed 
attempt  to  procure  the  legalization  of  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

By  far  the  most  important  question  of  foreign 
policy  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment  was   an   affair  which  arose  out  of  our  i 

relations  with  Greece.  Early  in  the  year,  in- '  portauce  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  severe 
telligence  had  arrived  that  in  consequence  of  blow,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the  House 
the  refusal  of  the  Greek  government  to  afford  of  Commons  would  reverse  the  sentence  of  con- 
compensation  to  certain  British  subjects,  for  demnatiou,  and  thus  save  the  government  from 
alleged  losses  of  property,  Admiral  Sir  William  extinction.  At  this  juncture,  the  task  of  rescuing 
Parker  had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Athens,  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  from  their 
and  not  obtaining  the  required  satisfaction,  he  dilemma  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who, 
had  resorted  to  the  strong  measure  of  blockading    although  not  usually  in  amicable  relations  with 
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them,  moved  a  resolution,— "That  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  foreign 
policy  of  her  majesty's  government  are  such  as 
were  required  to  preserve  untarnished  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country,  and,  in  times  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  the  best  calculated  to 
maintain  peace  between  England  and  the  various 
nations  in  the  world." 

The  debate  on  this  important  question  was  car- 
ried on  for  four  nights;  and  was  sustained  by 
speeches  from  both  sides  of  the  House  which 
attracted  marked  attention  for  their  .brilliancy 
and  eloquence.  The  motion  was  affirmed  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six;  and  thus  the  cabinet  was 
saved. 

This  debate  has  a  special  and  mournful  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  as  being  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  voice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few  honrs 
only  elapsed  between  the  delivery  of  one  of  the 
finest  speeches  of  thus  patriotic  statesman  and 
the  accident  which  resulted  in  his  lamented 
death.  He  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill  on 
Saturday,  Juno  29,  when  his  horse  swerved 
and  threw  him.  He  was  taken  to  his  residence 
in  Whitehall  Gardens,  where  he  continued  in 
great  agony  and  in  a  very  precarious  state  until 
the  following  Tuesday  night;  when  he  died.  The 
intelligence  caused  profound  emotion  throughout 
the  country.  All  remembrances  of  the  political 
offences  of  his  earlier  career  were  forgotten; 
nothing  was  remembered  bnt  his  great  practical 
reforms,  and  the  power  of  mind  and  the  strength 
of  purpose  which  made  him  one  of  the  loading 
statesmen  of  Europe,  and  the  master-mind  of 
English  politics.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
marks  of  respect,  such  as  are  usually  reserved 
for  occasions  of  royal  ceremonial,  were  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  departed.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  marked  tribute  of  respect  was 
accorded;  for  the  House,  on  hearing  of  bis 
decease,  immediately  adjourned  for  the  day 
without  proceeding  to  any  further  business. 
The  French  Assembly  gave  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony of  appreciation,  by  entering  with  general 
consent  on  the  official  minutes  of  their  sittings 
a  record  of  the  expressions  of  regret  and 
sympathy  in  which  M.  Dupin  announced  the 
fact. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  interred 
at  the  quiet  village  church  of  Drayton  Basset, 
with  little  funeral  pomp,  bat  amid  the  respectful 
grief  of  attending  thousands,  and  the  universal 
sorrow  of  the  nation.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
stated  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  House  that 
if  agreeable  to  the  family,  the  honoure  of  a 
public  funeral  would  be  willingly  accorded;  but 


this  was  declined  in  accordance  with  the  kno\ 
wishes  of  the  deceased  baronet.  In  both  HonBes, 
men  of  all  parties  united  in  expressions  of  sor- 
row at  the  national  loss,  and  by  none  more 
cordially  than  by  those  who  had  concientiously 
severed  political  connexions  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Lord  Stanley  said, — "It  has  been  my 
deep  regret  that,  during  the  last  four  years  of 
I  his  life,  I  have  been  separated  from  hiru  by 
a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion,  I  am  sure 
on  both  sides,  on  an  important  matter  of  public 
policy.  It  is  with  equally  deep  regret  that  I 
know  that  that  difference  prevailed  up  to  the 
last  period  of  his  valuable  life.  But  it  is  a 
satisfaction  to  me  personally  to  know  that, 
whatever  political  differences  there  might  be 
between  us,  there  was  no  personal  hostility  on 
either  side.  I  am  confident  that  there  has  been 
none  on  my  side:  quite  as  confident  that  there 
was  none  on  his.  I  never  was  one  of  those 
who  attributed  unworthy  motives  to  a  course 
of  conduct  which  I  cannot  but  deeply  lament. 
I  believe  that  in  that  step  which  led  me  to  differ 
from  him,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  actuated  by  a 
sincere  and  conscientious  desire  to  obtain  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  a  public  good.  Mis- 
taken as  I  think  he  was  in  that  view,  I  am 
satisfied  that  upon  that  occasion,  as  upon  all 
others,  to  act  for  the  public  good  was  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  his  life;  and  that  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  country  he  was  prepared  to 
make,  and  did  actnally  make,  every  sacrifice." 
The  duke  of  Wellington  said,— "In  all  the 
course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose  trutb  and 
justice  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence,  or  in 
whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  service.  In  the  whole  course 
of  my  communication  with  him  I  never  knew 
an  instance  in  which  he  did  not  show  the 
strongest  attachment  to  truth;  and  I  never  saw 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  the  smallest 
reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything 
which  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact." 
Lord  John  Russell  bore  testimony  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  late  baronet.  The  queen  was 
wishful  to  bestow  a  distinguished  title  upon 
Lady  Peel;  who,  however,  desired  only  to  bear 
her  husband's  name.  On  this,  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  an  address  to  her  majesty  for 
a  monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  the  public  expense,  with  an  inscription 
expressive  of  the  great  and  irreparable  loss 
occasioned  by  his  death.  Since  his  retirement 
from  office,  in  1846,  Sir  Robert  had  given  an 
independent  support  to  the  Whig  administration. 
This  support  had  been  more  than  mere  Parlia- 
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assistance;  for  tbe  advice  of  the  great 
constantly  asked  and  freely  given 
on  the  details  of  ministerial  measures.  The 
actual  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
rendered  him  perhaps  the  must  useful  inde- 
pendent adviser  that  any  government  ever  j>os- 
sessed.  To  an  experience  singularly  great,  and 
a  mind  pre-eminently  practical,  he  added  entire 
disinterestedness.  He  had  known  enough  of 
place  and  power.  He  was  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence, and  cared  for  little  beyond.  Time  had 
chastened  the  few  prejudices  he  possessed,  and 
his  clear  intellect  was  undisturbed  by  any  of  those 
clouds  with  which  the  passions  or  promptings 
of  the  heart  obscure  the  judgments  of  many 
public  men.  His  private  life  fully  equalled  the 
splendour  of  bis  public  career.  A  man  of  most 
extensive  reading,  of  ready  apprehension,  and  of 
strong  memory;  a  60und  classical  scholar,  and 
possessed  of  great  taste  in  art,  he  used  his 
private  fortune  in  the  judicious  patronage  of 
mce,  and  the  arts.  A  fine  library 
collection  of  pictures  and  drawings, 
were  monuments  of  bis  taste.  His  private  gen- 
erosity to  men  of  genius  weighed  down  by  ad- 
verse fortune  became  known  after  his  death,  in 
such  instances  as  those  of  Haydon  and  Maginn. 
His  official  patronage  was  ever  extended  to  high 
desert;  and  probably  no  other  minister  can 
point  to  such  honoured  names  of  those  who,  in 
every  branch  of  art  and  science,  received  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  merit  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

Shortly  after  the  decease  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  duke  of  Cambridge  also  died,  on  July  8, 
1850.  He  was  the  last  surviving  uncle  of  the 
([neon's,  and  was  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
He  had  been  chiefly  known  by  his  presidency 
at  the  dinners  and  meetings  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. 

The  year  1850  was  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  agitation  in  the  clerical  world. 
The  state  of  parties  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  continued  to  bo  antagonistic  ever  since 
the  suppression  of  the  notorious  "  Oxford  Tracts ;" 
uud  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Tractarians  were 
awaiting  the  opportunity  for  a  decisive  trial  of 
strength,  besides  these  parties,  there  were  the 
old-fashioned  High  Churchmen;  a  considerable 
number  who  were  identified  with  no  one  section; 
and  a  small  but  increasing  band  known  as 
ISroad  Churchmen.  Home  persons  featured  to 
assert  that  the  stirring  and  exciting  events  of 
that  time  must  lead  to  a  disruption  of  the 
Establishment;  but  the  result  showed  that,  with 
a  lew  exceptions,    status,    power,   and  wealth 


would  not  bo  relinquished,  even  where  clamour 
and  threats  had  failed  to  attain  their  purpose. 
Not  many  men  will  submit  to  loss,  and  to  pos- 
sible want,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory,  or  even 
for  a  conviction. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
see  of  Hereford,  in  1847,  was  the  occasion  of 
proceedings  which  a  wise  statesman  or  a  devout 
churchman  wonld  have  hesitated  to  provoke. 
The  bishop-elect  was  obnoxious  alike  to  the 
Tractarian  and  to  the  Evangelical  parties,  be- 
cause since  Dr.  Arnold's  death  he  was  the  ablest 
opponent  of  the  former,  because  he  had  been 
ensured  by  the  University  of  Oxford  for  hetero- 
doxy, and  was  latitudinarian  in  his  ecclesiastical 
(R)litics.  Thirteen  bishops  headed  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  an  address  to  the 
premier,  urging  him  not  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment; an!  the  dean  of  Hereford  declared  he 
would  rather  incur  the  ]>enaltics  of  praemunire 
than  obey  the  conge*  d'^lire  commanding  the 
election.  But,  however  ready  to  gratify  the 
Church  at  the  expense  of  popular  interests  rid 
feelings,  Lord  John  Russell  was  haughty  and 
obstinate  in  defending  his  own  patronage,  and 
in  upholding  the  regal  supremacy.  The  bishops 
were  thanked  for  their  advice;  and  the  dean's 
letter  was  curtly  acknowledged  as  an  intimation 
of  his  "intention  to  violate  the  law."  A  majority 
of  the  chapter  complied  with  the  conge  delire; 
the  law  courts  decided  that  the  reluctant  arch- 
bishop mu6t  proceed  to  confirm  the  election  and  to 
consecrate;  and  the  series  of  fictions  was  brought 
to  a  climax  in  Bow  Church,  on  January  16, 
1848,  when  the  usual  notification  was  made 
that  any  persons  having  objections  to  urge 
were  to  come  forward  and  do  so;  whereupon 
certain  proctors  appeared,  having  been  duly 
instructed,  but  were  told  that  they  had  no  power 
to  stay  the  proceedings  and  that  any  objections 
would  be  valueless.  There  was  a  vast  amount 
of  clerical  vapouring;  but  it  ended  in  talk. 

Two  other  cases,  both  within  the  diocese  of 
Exeter,  occurred  to  intensify  the  controversy. 
Bishop  Phillpotts  lived  some  three  centuries  too 
late.  He  would  have  made  a  perfect  pope  iu 
tbe  days  wheu  popes  ruled  princes  with  a  high 
hand.  His  notions  of  sacerdotalism  were  of  the 
highest  order  ami  brooked  no  contradiction. 
He  renounced  communion  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  reverence 
and  obedience,  because  he  instituted  Mr.  (iorhatu 
in  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

The  bishop  first  became  known  by  his  virulent 
pamphlets  against  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  controversial  invectives  against  the  Church 
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of  Rome.  These  secured  from  the  Tories  sub- 
stantial recognition,  first  to  the  golden  rectory 
of  Stanhope,  and  then  to  the  deanery  of  Chester. 
Subsequently,  he  became  unpleasantly  notorious 
by  his  attempts  to  retain  the  living  with  his 
bishopric,  and  when  compelled  to  surrender  it 
he  was  adroit  enough  to  secure  in  exchange  a 
valuable  stall  in  Durham.  His  bishopric  was 
earned  by  changing  sides,  and  by  his  strenuous 
support  of  the  cause  of  Emancipation.  In  a 
scathing  article  published  in  the  "Edinburgh 
Review"  for  January,  18f)2,  it  was  said, — "We 
have  searched  history  in  vain  to  find  a  complete 
parallel  to  bishop  Phillpotts.  Cyril,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  the  excommunicator  of  Nestorius, 
bishop  of  Constantinople,  appears  to  have  been  ' 
as  intolerable  a  firebrand  among  the  Churches 
of  the  East.  Hildebrand  was  as  great  a  master 
of  vituperation;  Becket  was  no  less  addicted  to 
excommunication;  Borgia  may  vie  with  him  in 
nepotism,  and  practised  it  on  a  grander  scale; 
among  ourselves,  Warburton  was  almost  his 
equal  in  intemperate  language;  Atterbury  in 
political  intrigue;  Kitchen  in  insincerity.  But  to 
make  up  the  character  of  Bishop  Phillpotts,  we 
must  combine  the  special  qualities  of  all  these 
different  prelates,  and  we  shall  still  find  sevoral 
ingredients  wanting  to  the  compound." 

This  prelate  did  his  best  to  enforce  high 
sacerdotal  and  sacramontarian  notions  in  his 
diocese;  and  in  most  cases  he  succeeded.  In  a 
few,  however,  there  was  resistance;  as  where 
a  clergyman  had  the  honesty  and  the  courage 
to  refnso  to  submit  to  new  and  illegal  tests 
imposed  by  the  sole  will  of  a  bishop.  Two 
instances  of  his  high-handed  measures,  some- 
what different  in  their  nature  and  proceedings, 
yet  alike  in  the  spirit  which  prompted  them, 
have  earned  peculiar  and  paiuful  notoriety. 

The  Rev.  James  Shore  was  ordained  priest  in 
October,  1829.  Two  years  later,  the  duke  of 
Somerset  erected  a  chapel  in  a  needy  district  of 
the  parish  of  Berry  Pomeroy,  intending  it  to  be 
in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England. 
The  bishop  inspected  it,  approved  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  agreed  to  licence  it;  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  being  deferred  until  the  endow- 
ment was  secured.  The  licenso  was  granted  in 
November,  1832,  and  in  the  following  April 
Mr.  Shore  was  appointed  to  be  the  minister, 
with  the  sauction  of  the  then  clergyman  of  the 
parish  church.  During  the  life  of  this  gentleman, 
and  during  the  incumbency  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Shore  continued  in  possession,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  clergyman  renewed  consent 
was  refused,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Short- 
could  not  perform  any   clerical   duties  withiu 


the  chapel  as  a  licensed  minister.  Upon  this 
being  made  known  to  the  duke,  he  abaudoned 
all  intention  of  having  the  chapel  consecrated, 
and  directed  his  agent  to  register  it  as  a  place 
of  worship  for  Protestant  Dissenters,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  52  George  III.  This*  was 
done  in  February,  181-1;  and  Mr.  Shore  con- 
tinned  to  perform  service  according  to  the 
Liturgy.  On  March  13,  a  monition  was  served 
upon  him  from  the  bishop,  prohibiting  him  as 
a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  from  con- 
ducting worship  in  an  uncousecrated  building. 
In  order  to  render  this  monition  of  no  effect, 
and  to  free  himself,  as  he  imagined,  from  the 
power  of  the  bishop,  Mr.  Shore  immediately 
took  the  necessary  oaths,  and  subscribed  the 
declarations  before  a  magistrate  which  were 
necessary  to  qualify  him  as  a  legally-recognized 
Dissenting  minister.  The  bishop,  howeTer, 
alleging  the  indelibility  of  holy  orders,  took 
steps  to  silence  Mr.  Shore,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  episcopal  court  were  affirmed  on  appeal. 
Mr.  Shore  was  incarcerated  for  a  time  in  St 
Thomas's  Gaol,  Exeter,  for  the  costs  of  the 
suit,  and  this  procedure  led  to  great  manifesta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
sympathy  with  him  and  of  indignation  at  his 
persecutor. 

The  Gorham  case  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of 
Bishop  Phillpotts  to  institute  the  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Gorham  to  the  vicarage  of  Brampford 
Spekc,  in  1847,  on  his  presentation  thereto  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham.  The  alleged  ground 
of  the  refusal  was  that  after  a  prolonged  and 
severe  examination,  both  written  and  oral,  the 
bishop  found  Mr.  Gorham  to  hold  unsound 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  inasmuch 
as  he  denied  that  spiritual  regeneration  is  con- 
ferred by  the  rile,  and  iu  particular,  that  infants 
are  made  therein  "members  of  Christ  and  the 
children  of  God;*'  as  the  catechism  and  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  declare  them  to  be. 
In  enforcing  this  examination,  and  in  requiring 
Mr.  Gorham  to  furnish  categorical  replies  to  a 
series  of  questions  constructed  with  all  the  skill 
of  a  casuist,  the  bishop  avowed  that  his  de- 
termination was  to  root  out  and  to  keep  out 
from  his  dioceBe  all  who  did  not  hold  in  his 
sacramentariau  sense  the  dogma  of  baptismal 
regeneration.  To  compel  him  to  institute  to 
the  appointed  living,  the  case  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Arches  Court  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  of  which  Sir  Herbert  Jeuuer  Fust 
was  judge. 

Previously  to  this  trial,  the  Church  of 
England  had  never  declared  iu  any  way  that 
officially  and  authoritatively  expounded  her  doc- 
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trine,  what  it  really  was  that  she  believed  and 
held  in  respect  to  the  benefit  of  baptism.  There  ' 
was  the  Prayer  Book,  indeed,  with  the  Articles 
and  Offices;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
these  expressed  the  matter  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness and  without  equivocation.  Yet  most 
contradictory  opinions  were  held  and  taught  by 
those  who  signed  and  used  the  same  forms. 
They  "willingly  and  tx  amino,"  subscribed  to 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  "all  things  contained  in 
it,  as  being  agreeable,  or  not  contrary,  to  Holy 
Scripture,"  and  promised  that  they  would  sa) 
to  God  and  man  whatever  the  book  put  into 
their  month  to  be  said;  but,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  book,  what  it  was  that  they  really  did 


invariably,  and  always,  were  spiritually  regen- 
erated in  and  by  the  act  of  baptism.  In  the 
course  of  his  review,  ho  adverted  at  considerable 
length  both  to  the  mode  of  reply  which  Mr. 
Gorham  hail  adopted  in  his  examination  by  the 
bishop,  and  to  the  kind  of  argument  which  had 
been  had  recourse  to  by  his  advocate;  and  he 
showed  that  both  were  irrelevant  and  unsatis- 
factory. Mr.  Gorham  admitted  the  words  of 
the  Prayer  Book,  but  only  after  certain  con- 
ditional explanations,  which  took  away  entirely 
their  positive  import  and  distinct  and  definite 
declaration.  The  argument*  of  the  advocate, 
however  ingenious,  could  not  be  admitted,  nor 
could  the  court  undertake  to  examine  everything 
say,  what  the  words  meant,  or  ought  to  mean,    that  had  been  quoted  from  the  writings  of  the 


or  what  they  regarded  themselves  as  meaning 
by  them,  these  were  matters  on  which  every 
man  had  his  own  theory  and  walked  according 
to  his  own  light.  Hence,  there  were  different 
and  conflicting  parties  in  the  Church;  and. 
though  bishops  and  archbishops  wrote  books, 
and  expounded  their  particular  views  and  opin- 
ions, as  at  once  the  creed  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Church,  these  utterances  had  no  authority; 
being  only  the  statements  of  individual  men. 
though  of  lofty  eminence. 

A  thorough  shock  was  administered  to  this 
state  of  things  by  the  proceedings  in  the  Arches 
Court.  Tho  judge  investigated  the  whole  matter 
solely  as  a  lawyer,  according  to  precedent,  his- 
tory, and  text-books;  and  great  was  the  scandal 
to  High  Churchmen  that  a  layman  should  thus 
be  called  to  sit  in  judgment  and  to  decide  upon 
questions  of  doctrine.  At  length,  after  long 
pleadings  and  much  delay,  Sir  H.  .1.  Fust  pro- 
nounced his  decision;  first  giving  a  clear  and 
distinct  history  of  the  case.  He  pointed  out 
the  real  question  at  issue.  It  was  not  what  the 
Scriptures  taught;  nor  what  were  the  private 
opinions  of  the  Heformcrs;  but  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England?  Sitting 
there  as  a  judge,  administering  the  law  of  the 
Church,  this  was  what  he  had  to  decide.  The 
question,  then,  was, —  How  was  this  to  be  as- 
certained? By  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  cer- 
tainly; but  also  by  its  formularies;  nay,  more  by 
its  formnlaritics,  or  Offices,  than  by  its  Articles, 
as  by  the  former  the  Church  publicly  spoke, 
and  spoke  more  frequently  than  by  the  latter. 
He  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  both 
Articles  and  Offices;  and  taking  the  question 
of  baptism  in  its  several  parts,  followed  it  up 
by  the  Catechism  and  the  Office  of  Confirmation, 
and  he  showed  that  they  all  hung  together; 
were  entirely  of  a  piece;  said  everywhere  the 
same  thing;  and  that  thing  was,  that  children, 


Reformers,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  who  spoke 
this  thing  and  who  the  otbor.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  names  and  authors,  nor  of  what 
even  tho  constructors  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
their  friends,  tho  Reformers,  might  have  written 
in  their  private  and  personal  capacity;  but  the 
question  was,  what  was  uttered  authoritatively 
by  the  Church  in  her  own  book;  or  by  the  con- 
structors of  that  book,  in  their  public,  official, 
and  united  character,  through  the  words  of  tho 
Offices  they  hail  fixed  and  established  ?  Viewed 
in  this  light,  he  could  not  hesitate  as  to  what 
his  decision  ought  to  be.  There  was  no  doubt 
or  question  about  it  in  his  mind.  The  Prayer 
Book  said  one  thing:  Mr.  Gorham  said  another. 
The  one  was  distinct,  positive,  certain;  the  other 
had  recourse  to  probabilities,  hypotheses,  <  hari- 
table  hope,  "prevenicnt  grace,"  and  what  not; 
— he  did  not  maintain,  what  the  Church  main* 
tained,  that  baptism  was  the  means  and  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  regeneration.  The  question, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Gorham,  personally, 
came  to  this  point, — Had  the  bishop  shown  suf- 
ficient cause  for  not  instituting  him  into  his 
benefice?  His  reply,  as  the  judge  of  that  court, 
was,  that  forasmuch  as  it  was  proved  that  Mr. 
Gorham  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
touching  baptismal  regeneration,  the  bishop  had 
shown  cause,  and  was  justified  in  his  refusal  to 
induct  Mr.  (iorham;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
cause  must  be  dismissed  in  favour  of  the  bishop, 
and  with  costs. 

The  Evangelical  party  were  smitten  with 
dismay  at  this  decision,  and  if  it  could  have 
been  upheld  they  would  no  longer,  as  honest 
men,  have  been  able  to  retain  their  offices  within 
the  Church  of  England.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council; 
the  final  and  authoritative  court  of  decision  in 
all  such  matters.  The  question  was  re-argued 
there,  at  great  length  and  with  much  ability; 
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and  after  taking  some  time  to  consider,  judg- 
ment was  delivered  on  March  8,  1850,  by  Lord 
Langdale.  ThiB  Judicial  Committee  represented 
the  queen,  as  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
realm,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Church;  the  last 
appeal  in  all  things  and  causes  ecclesiastical. 
The  judgment  so  expounded  and  explained  the 
spirit,  language,  and  force  of  the  formularies, 
as,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  authenticate  and 
endorse  Mr.  Gorham's  views,  as  "not  contrary 
or  repugnant"  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church; 
and  yet  without  defining  what  that  doctrine 
actually  is;  but  the  reasoning  upon  which  the 
sentence  was  grounded,  and  the  process  by  which 
the  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  seem,  at  the  first 
glance,  rather  to  lean  to  the  admission  that 
Mr.  Gorham's  views  are  correct,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  his  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  herself.  The  pervading  spirit  of  the 
judgment  was  a  plea  for  mutual  forbearance, 
liberty,  and  toleration;  for  the  sanction  and 
permission  of  diversities  of  opinion  on  all  points 
which  the  Church  has  not  expressly  and  posi- 
tively ruled;  and  it  made,  apparently,  such  con- 
cessions in  respect  to  what  had  been  thus  left 
uncertain,  as  seemed  to  allow,  with  undisturbed 
complacency,  the  interpretations  alike  of  Trac- 
tarian  and  Puritan.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Gorham  ought  not  to  be  refused  insti- 
tution; and  the  judgment  of  the  Arches  Court 
was  reversed. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Tractarian  party 
to  feel  alarm.  Not  only  had  the  civil  power 
interfered  in  a  subject  on  which  they  held  the 
Church  to  have  inherent  and  exclusive  authority, 
but  it  had  decided  in  opposition  to  one  of  their 
most  cherished  dogmas.  They  accordingly  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  enlist  on  their  side  all 
who  viewed  with  suspicion  the  interference  of 
the  temporal  court  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and 
who  held  the  controverted  doctrine  to  be  Cal- 
vinistic,  and  contrary  to  what  is  taught  by  the 
Church  of  England.  The  cons<  quenccs  of  these 
events  were  very  unhappy,  leading  to  violent 
controversy,  with  it*  usual  accompaniments  of 
misunderstanding,  uncharitableness,  and  doubt. 
Some  of  the  most  zealous  disputants  of  the  High 
Church  party,  exasperated  at  this  interposition 
of  the  civil  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  at  the  powerlessness  of  the  Church,  and  un- 
able to  rely  on  their  own  strength  of  faith  and 
judgment,  Bought  refuge  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  not  only  recognizes  no  secular 
interference,  but  arrogateB  to  itself  dogmatic 
and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and 
discipline.  Others  sought  to  stay  proceedings 
and    to   prevent  the  obnoxious  institution  by 


applying  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a 
rule  calling  upon  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
aud  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  to  show  cause  why  a  pro- 
hibition should  not  issue  against  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  Order  in  Council  founded  on  the 
judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  rule 
was  refused;  whereupon  a  similar  application 
was  made  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  with 
a  like  result.  Finally,  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
obtained  a  rule  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  but 
it  was  discharged  after  argument,  with  costs 
against  him.  Nothing  more  could  be  done,  and 
on  August  6,  Mr.  Gorham  was  instituted  to  the 
vicarage  of  Brampford  Speke  by  Sir  H.  J.  Fust, 
as  the  official  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  which  occasion  Bishop  Phillpotts  renounced 
and  excommunicated  the  metropolitan  whom  he 
had  promised  to  obey. 

Two  months  after  the  close  of  the  -Session 
an  event  occurred  which  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary agitation  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  papal 
brief  from  Rome,  constituting  an  episcopal 
hierarchy  in  England  and  Wales,  in  place  of 
the  eight  vicars-apostolic,  by  whom  for  a  long 
period  the  local  affairs  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been  administered.  By  the  instru- 
ment in  question,  which  was  couched  in  the 
same  high  and  imperious  language  which  had 
been  used  in  the  plentitude  of  mediaeval  power, 
one  archiepiscopal  and  twelve  episcopal  sees 
were  created,  and  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
new  province  and  dioceses  were  distinctly  marked 
out.  Dr.  Wiseman,  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  was  constituted  the  first  archbishop  of 
Westminster;  Southwark,  Birmingham,  North- 
ampton, Merthyr,  and  other  English  towns 
(excluding,  however,  with  one  exception,  those 
cities  which  were  already  the  seats  of  Anglican 
sees),  were  assigned  to  the  several  priests  whom 
the  pope  had  raised  to  the  prelacy.  To  these 
were  given  "all  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  in  other 
states  have  and  use,  according  to  the  common 
ordinances  of  the  sacred  canons  and  apostolic 
constitutions."  Nor  did  the  brief  omit  to  state 
that  the  object  of  this  change  was  "the  well- 
being  and  advancement  of  Catholicity  through- 
out England." 

The  brief  was  followed  by  a  pastoral  from 
the  uewly  appointed  cardinal,  dated  from  "out 
of  the  Flaminian  Gate  at  Rome,"  and  addressed 
to  the  faithful,  about  to  become  his  spiritual 
subjects.  Overlooking  altogether  the  legal  rights 
and  prescriptive  privileges  of  the  English  epiB- 
topate,  nay,  even  iguoriug   the   existence  of 
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any  Church  or  faith  besides  his  own,  in  a  conn- 
try  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  had 
for  centuries  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  papacy, 
Dr.  Wiseman  affected  to  regard  England  as  a 
nation  restored,  by  an  act  of  spiritual  sovereignty, 
to  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  new  hierarchy  as  the  only  legitimate  source 
of  ocol 081  &k^io&1  j  H  r i ^ ^  1 1  c 1 1 '  ^  1 1  -  \  \ i  f  t r i 1  i  s  of  hlfl 
address,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  scat- 
tered minority  who  acknowledge  the  pretensions 
of  the  Roman  See,  comprehended  the  entire 
nation,  to  whom  he  announced,  in  a  style  which 
did  not  fail  to  bring  down  on  its  author  a  full 
outpouring  of  contemptuous  resentment — "We 
henceforth  govern,  and  shall  continue  to  govern 
with  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  counties 
of  Essex,"  &c.  One  passage  from  this  com- 
position, which  describes  the  effect,  in  the 
cardinal's  opinion,  of  the  measure  of  which  he 
was  the  organ  and  exponent,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  bis  tone: — '  The  great  work,  then, 
is  complete;  what  you  have  long  desired  and 
prayed  for  is  granted.  Your  beloved  country 
has  received  a  place  among  the  fair  churches 
which,  normally  constituted,  form  the  splendid 
aggregate  of  Catholic  communion.  Catholic 
England  has  been  restored  to  its  orbit  in  the 
ecclesiastical  firmament,  from  which  its  light 
had  long  vanished,  and  begins  now  anew  its 
course  of  regularly-adjusted  action  round  the 
centre  of  unity,  the  source  of  jurisdiction,  of 
light,  and  of  vigour,  llow  wonderfully  all  this 
has  been  brought  about,  how  clearly  the  hand 
of  God  has  been  shown  in  every  step,  we  have 
not  leisure  to  relate,  but  we  may  hope  soon  to 
recount  to  yon  by  word  of  mouth." 

The  publication  of  these  documents  in  England 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Roman  usage 
for  effectuating  the  decrees  of  the  pope.  The 
cnthronizatiou  of  the  new  bishops  was  celebrated 
with  alL  the  pomp  and  splendour  customary  on 
such  occasions.  That  of  Dr.  Ullathorne,  the 
new  titular  bishop  of  Birmingham,  was  signalized 
by  the  delivery  of  a  remarkable  sermon  by 
Father  Newman,  which,  iu  boldness  of  language, 
and  in  ostentatious  disregard  of  the  faith  ami 
feeliugs  of  the  English  nation,  fully  equalled, 
if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  composition  of  Dr. 
Wiseman.  "The  people  of  England,"  said  this 
zealouB  adherent  (himself  a  recent  convert), 
"who  for  so  many  years  have  been  separated 
from  the  see  of  Rome,  are  about  of  their  own 
will  to  be  added  to  the  Holy  Church."  Through- 
out the  whole  discourse  the  preacher  treated 
the  establishment  of  tbe  papal  hierarchy  as  the 
virtual  reversal  of  all  that  had  been  done  at 


the  Reformation,  and  as  the  rrconquest  of  a 
revolted  province  to  its  legitimate  sovereign. 

Language  such  as  this,  repeated  with  even 
a  still  louder  tone  of  exultation  and  defiance  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
produced  an  intense  and  universal  feeling  of 
surprise  and  indignation  in  the  ProtcBtant  mind 
of  England.  Minor  differences  were  for  the 
time  merged,  and  all  sects  and  communions 
professing  the  reformed  faith  burst  forth  into 
a  unanimous  expression  of  resentment  at  these 
assumptions  of  authority.  From  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other  the  storm  broke  out 
with  a  vehemence  which  no  religious  movement 
in  this  country  bad  awakened  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  Many  persons  eagerly  demanded  the 
interposition  of  the  law  to  chastise  what  they 
regarded  as  a  gross  usurpation  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown.  The  latter  expectation 
was  not  disappointed.  On  November  4,  there 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  letter  addressed 
by  the  premier  to  the  bishop  of  Durham;  which, 
falling  in  with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the 
community,  imparted  new  strength  and  energy 
to  the  movement.  In  this  letter,  the  action  of 
the  pope  was  denounced  as  "insolent  and  in- 
sidious;" and  a  severe  censure  was  administered 
to  those  within  the  Church  of  England  whose 
Tractarian  practices  had  paved  the  way  for  it 

Not  for  many  years  hail  the  country  been  so 
aroused.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  perceiving  that 
in  his  over-confidence  he  had  mistaken  the 
temper  of  the  people,  songht  to  moderate  their 
anger  by  a  conciliatory  address.  The  ambitious 
episcopate  now  assumed  the  modest  proportions 
of  an  arrangement  for  the  spiritual  care  of  a 
small  body  of  Roman  Catholics.  Meanwhile, 
the  government  and  a  vast  majority  of  people 
were  determined  that  the  papal  aggression 
should  be  repelled.  The  Catholic  Relief  Act  of 
1829  forbad  the  assumption  of  any  titles  be- 
longing to  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland;  but  the  titles  of  these  new 
bishops  being  taken  from  places  not  appropriated 
by  existing  sees,  their  assumption  was  not  illegal. 
Statutes,  indeed,  were  still  in  force  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  papal  bulls  or  letters  into 
this  country,  but  they  had  long  since  fallen  into 
disuse;  and  such  communications  had  been  suf- 
fered to  circulate  without  molestation,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  To  prosecute  Cardinal  Wiseman  for  such 
an  offence  would  have  been  an  act  of  impotent 
vengeance.  Safe  from  punishment,  he  would  have 
courted  martyrdom. 

On  February  7,  1851,  Lord  John  Russell, 
pursuant  to  notice,  introduced  his  measure  for 
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counteracting  the  ecclesiastical  aggression  of  the  i 
Church  of  Rome.  After  an  historical  sketch, 
he  proceeded  to  argue  that  there  was  an  as- 
sumption of  territorial  power,  although  it  could 
not  be  enforced,  lie  stated  that  the  government 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  consulted  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  existing  law,  who 
were  of  opinion,  that  neither  by  the  common  nor 
statute  law  could  the  mere  assumption  of  titles 
be  prosecuted  as  an  offence;  and  that,  although 
the  introduction  of  bulls  or  writings  from  Rome 
was  illegal,  and  subjected  the  party  to  penalty, 
the  law  had  been  so  long  in  disuse,  that  a 
prosecution  would  on  that  ground  probably  fail. 
After  specifying  the  objections  to  which  other 
courses  were  open,  the  government,  he  observed,, 
had,  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  reference 
to  the  control  which  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  would  obtain  over  large  endowments  in 
the  hands  of  Roman  Catholic  trustees  in  this 
country,  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  provent  I 
the  assumption  of  any  title,  not  only  from  any  | 
diocese  now  existing,  but  from  any  territory  or.j 
place  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
to  restrain  parties  from  obtaining  by  virtue  of 
such  titles  any  control  over  trust  property. 

The  preliminary  stage  of  the  measure  occu- 
pied four  nights  of  debate,  but  the  Bill  was 
introduced  and  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority 
of  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  to  sixty-three. 
It  consisted  of  four  sections;  re-enacting  that 
clause  in  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  which  forbids 
the  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  titles  in  respect 
of  places  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  enforcing  the 
prohibition  by  a  penalty  of  £100;  the  brief  was 
declared  unlawful,  and  all  acts  under  it  void; 
and  declaring  forfeit  to  the  crown  all  property 
left  in  trust  to  persons  using  these  forbidden 
distinctions. 

Before  the  second  reading,  a  ministerial  fall 
and  restoration  had  taken  place;  and  from  the 
Bill,  three  out  of  four  clauses  had  disappeared, 
so  that  the  measure  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  territorial  titles.  The  debate  at  this 
stage  was  of  an  ordinary  character;  it  was  pro- 
tracted over  eight  nights;  it  revealed  an  un- 
precedented complication  of  opinions  (in  the 
words  of  a  friendly  narrator,  "no  two  members 
support  it,  no  two  members  oppose  it,  with  the 
same  object  in  view,  or  even  on  grounds  intel- 
ligibly similar");  and  it  was  signalized  at  once 
by  scenes  of  disgraceful  turbulence,  and  by 
oratorical  displays  of  rarest  excellence.  In  one 
of  his  speeches  against  the  measure,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said, — "I  ask  you,  will  you  go  backwards 
or  forwards  in  the  career  of  religious  freedom? 
Have  you  no  faith  in  your  free  institutions? 


Do  you  think  so  ill  of  England,  do  you  think 
so  ill  of  the  national  character,  do  you  think 
so  ill  of  the  capacity  of  your  religion  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  free  competition,  as  to  say  that 
you  will  now  attempt  to  fence  it  about  with 
legal  enactments,  instead  of  trusting  to  its  own 
spiritual  strength,  and  to  the  firmness  and  depth 
of  your  own  convictions;  above  all,  to  this 
conviction,  that,  if  the  truth  is  on  your  side, 
God  will  give  you  the  victory  ?  I  hope  you  will 
cast  away  the  unworthy  means  of  fencing  about 
that  which,  if  it  required  to  be  so  fenced, 
would  be  little  worth  defending.  It  is  useless 
to  say  this  is  a  trifling  retrogression.  Of  course 
it  iB.  All  such  retrogressions  begin  by  small 
measures.  But  what  security  have  I,  if  I  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  if  I  desert  the 
broad  and  strong  ground  of  principle  that  leads 
me  to  abide  by  tho  religious  principles  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  what  security  have 
I  that  other  more  formidable  measures  may  not 
be  in  the  background,  and  that  for  another 
half  century  the  question  of  civil  disqualification 
and  religious  liberty  is  not  to  absorb  the  time 
(if  the  British  Parliament,  divide  the  minds  of 
the  British  public,  unseat  ministers,  dissolve 
Parliaments,  and  interrupt  the  regular  progress 
of  civil  legislation?  My  conviction  is  that  the 
question  of  religious  freedom  is  not  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  of  the  ordinary  matters  that  you 
may  do  to-day  and  undo  to-morrow.  This 
great  principle  which  wo  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present, moves  slowly  in  matters  of  politics  and 
legislation;  but,  although  it  moves  slowly,  it 
moves  steadily.  The  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, its  adaptation  to  our  modern  state,  and 
its  compatibility  with  ancient  institutions,  was  a 
principle  which  you  did  not  adopt  in  hastr. 
It  was  a  principle  well  tried  in  struggle  and 
conflict.  It  was  a  principle  which  gained  the 
assent  of  one  public  man  after  another.  It  was 
a  principle  which  ultimately  triumphed  after  yon 
had  spent  upon  it  half  a  century  of  agonising 
struggle.  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
Yon  have  arrived  at  the  division  of  the  century. 
Are  you  going  to  repeat  Penelope's  process, 
but  without  Penelope's  purpose?  Are  you  going 
to  spend  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  undoing  the  great  work  which  with  so 
much  pain  and  difficulty  your  greatest  men 
have  been  achieving  during  the  former?  Surely 
not.  Recollect  the  functions  yon  have  to  per- 
form in  the  face  of  the  world.  Recollect  that 
Europe  and  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world 
look  to  England  at  this  moment  more  than  they 
ever  looked  before,  as  the  mistress  and  guide 
of  iiations,  in  regard  to  the  great  work  of  civil 
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legislation.  And  what  U  it  they  chiefly  admire  The  Catholics,  it  was  Raid,  wore  everywhere 
in  England?  It  is  not  the  rapidity  with  which  ;  governed  by  bishops,  to  whom  districts  were 


yon  form  constitutions  and  broach  abstract 
theories.  On  the  contrary,  they  know  that 
nothing  is  so  distasteful  to   you   as  abstract 


assigned,  universally  known  as  dioceses  and 
distinguished  by  some  local  designation.  To 
interfere  with  this  was  to  reverse  the  policy  of 


theories,  nnd  that  you  are  proverbial  for  resist-  |  toleration,  and  might  eventually  lead  to  the 


ing  what  is  new  until  you  are  assured  of  its 
safety  and  beneficial  tendency.  But  they  know 
that  when  you  make  a  step  forwards,  you  keep 


reversal  of  penal  laws.  If  there  was  insolence 
in  the  traditional  language  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  let  it  be  repelled  by  a  royal  proclama- 


it.   They  know  that  there  is  reality  and  honesty    lion,  or  by  addresses  from  both  Houses,  main- 


about  your  proceedings.  They  know  that  you 
are  not  a  monarchy  to-day;  a  republic  to-mor- 
row; and  a  military  despotism  the  third  day. 
They  know  that  you  are  free  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes that  have  marked  the  career  of  neigh- 
bouring nations.    Your  fathers  and  yourselves  ,  a  more  stringent  measure  than  the  one  pro- 


taining  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  crown; 
but  let  not  Parliament  renew  its  warfare  with 
religious  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  encroachment  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  upon  the  temporal  power,  demanded 


have  earned  this  brilliant  character  for  England. 
Do  not  forget  it.  Do  not  allow  it  to  be 
tarnished.  Show,  if  yon  will,  the  pope  of  Rome, 
and  his  cardinals,  and  his  Church,  that  England 
as  well  as  Rome  has  her  semper  eadem;  and 
that  when  she  has  once  adopted  the  great  prin- 
ciplg  of  legislation,  which  is  destined  to  in- 
fiuenco  her  national  character  and  mark  her 
policy  for  ages  to  come,  and  affect  the  whole 


posed.  It  was  the  middle  of  May  before  the 
Bill  got  into  committee,  where  it  was  resisted 
almost  word  by  word.  On  various  pretexts,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  divisions  were  taken.  In 
several  of  these,  the  government  were  beaten 
by  the  more  earnest  section  of  their  own  sup- 
porters; who  forced  into  the  Bill  clauses  con- 
demnatory, not  only  of  the  particular  brief  or 
rescript,  appointing  the  hierarchy,  but  of  "all 


nature  of  her  influence  among  the  nations  of  I  such  briefs  and  rescripts;"  applying  the  £100 
the  world,  show  that  when  she  has  done  this,  penalty  to  the  introduction  into  England  of 
slowly,  and  with  hesitation  and  difficulty,  but  those  documents;  and  vesting  the  power  of 
still  deliberately,  but  once  for  all,  she  can  no   prosecuting  under  the  Act  in  private  persons, 


more  retrace  her  steps  than  the  river  that  bathes 
this  giant  city  can  flow  backward  to  its  source. 
The  character  of  England  is  in  our  own  hands. 
Let  us  feel  the  responsibility  that  belongs  to 
us,  and  let  us  rely  on  it,  if  we  make  this  step 
backwards,  it  is  one  we  shall  have  to  retrace 


with  the  Attorney  General's  consent.  The  House 
refused,  by  majorities  of  seventy-nine  and  fifty, 
to  rescind  these  amendments;  and  finally,  the 
third  reading  was  carried  by  accident,  without 
the  further  speaking  that  had  been  threatened, 
and  by  a  majority,  on  an  imperfect  division,  of 


with  pain.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  ten-  j  two  hundred  aud  nineteen  (two  hundred  and 
dencies  of  the  age  towards  religious  liberty.  It  I  eighty-three  to  sixty-four).  In  tbe  House  of 
is  our  business  to  forward  them.  To  endeavour  Lords,  the  conservative  peers,  Aberdeen,  New- 
to  turn  them  back  is  childish,  and  every  effort  cahtle,  and  St.  Ucrmains,  protested,  but  did 
you  may  make  in  that  direction  will  recoil  upon  not  obstruct,  and  the  Bill  was  quickly  carried 
you  with  disaster  and  disgrace."  1  by  majorities  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to 

The  second  reading  was  carried,  but  the  diffi-  thirty-eight, 
culties  of  legislation  accumulated.  It  embracod  j  It  was  a  protest  against  an  act  which  had 
Ireland,  where  such  titles  had  been  permitted,  |  outraged  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England; 
without  objection,  since  the  Relief  Act  of  1829.  but  as  a  legislative  measure,  it  was  a  dead 
It  would,  therefore,  withdraw  a  privilege  already  letter.  The  Church  of  Rome  receded  not  a 
conceded  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  disturb  that  step  from  her  position;  and  Cardinal  Wiseman 
great  settlement.  Yet,  as  the  measure  was  and  the  Catholic  bishops  continued  to  bear, 
founded  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  without  molestation,  the  titles  conferred  upon 
sovereignty  of  the  crown,  no  part  of  the  realm  them.  The  excitement  of  the  people,  and  the 
could  be  exempted  from  its  operation.  Thus,  acrimonious  discussions  in  Parliament,  revived 
for  the  sake  of  repelling  an  aggression  upon   animosities  which  recent  legislation  hat!  tended 


Protestant  England,  Catholic  Ireland  was  visited 
with  this  new  prohibition. 


to  moderate.  Yet  these  events  were  not  un- 
fruitful of  good.  They  dispelled  the  wild  visions 


The  Bill  encountered  the  most  opposite  and  i  of  the  Ultramontane  party;  they  checked  the 
contradictory  objections.  On  one  side  it  was  Tractarian  movement  in  the  Church  of  England : 
condemned  as  a  violation  of  religious  liberty,    and  they  demonstrated  the  sound  and  faithful 
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Protestantism  of  the  people.  Nor  had  the 
Ultramontane  party  any  canse  of  gratulation 
in  their  apparent  triumph.  They  had  given 
grave  offence  to  the  foremost  champions  of  the 
Catholic  (Musi  - ;  their  conduct  was  deplored  by 
the  laity  of  their  own  Church;  and  they  had 
increased  the  rcpngnance  of  the  people  to  a 
faith  which  they  had  scarcely  yet  learned  to 
tolerate. 


one  degrees  of  East  long.,  and  from  tbe  South 
coast,  including  the  adjacent  islands,  northwards 
nearly  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Van  Diomen's 
Land,  or  Tasmania,  is  divided  from  New  Holland 
by  Bass's  Strait.  Its  greatest  length  is  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
one  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  with  an  area  of 
about  twenty-five  thousand  sqnare  miles.  This 
colony  assumed  independent  existence,  in  1825; 
Now  Zealand,  in  1841;  Victoria  (formerly 
known  as  Port  Phillip),  in  1851;  and  Qneenf- 
CHAPTER  LIV.  land,  in  1849. 

Origin  of  the  Australian  Settlements.  Waste  Lands.  \  The  waste  lands  of  the  colony  were  formerly 
System  of  Transportation  resisteil  at  the  Cape  ;  bestowed  by  the  crown  as  free  grants  to  indi- 
of  Good  Hope.  Affairs  of  Ceylon.  Canada,  \  vidnal  settlers;  the  conditions  of  their  receiving 
Proposals  for  Colonial  Self-Govemment.  Is>rd  such  grants  being,  the  possession  of  property 
John  Russell's  Schetne.  Passage  of  the  Bill,  within  the  colony,  and  the  obligation  to  cultivate 
Nmnher  of  Emigrants.  Discovert/ of  Gold-Fields,  or  improve  the  lands.  Since  1831,  frwo  grant* 
a.o.  1850 — 1851.  ;  have  not  boon  made,  and  the  land  has  been 

The  settlements  under  the  dominion  of  Enjr- 1  sold;  tho  proceeds  being  applied  to  defray  the 
land  in  Australia  are,  in  the  strictest  accepta-  j  expenses  of  surveying  and  bringing  the  land  to 
tion  of  the  term,  colonies.  They  arc  formed  on  |  sale,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  civil i/.ation  and 
the  islands  of  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  protection  to  tho  aborigines,  and  to  the  pay- 
Land,  and  Norfolk  Island.  The  first-named  of  ment  of  bounties  on  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
these  extends  between  ten  and  thirty-nine  de-  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Now  South  Wales, 
grccs  S.  lat.  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  and  In  the  ten  yean*  from  1832  to  1841,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  degrees  E.  long.,    thus  sold  within  the  colony  one   million,  nine 

hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand,  six  hundred 


having  an  extreme  length  of  about  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  miles,  and  an  extreme  breadth 
of  seventeen  hundred  miles,  which  gives  an 
area  of  three  millions,  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
thousand  6qnare  miles;  or  more  than  twenty- 
eight  times  that  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 
The  British  flap  was  first  raised  on  this  island 


and  thirty-one  acres  of  land,  at  prices  varying 
from  5s.  Iff/,  to  £1.  12*.  11 A  por  acre;  not 
reckoning  in  thoso  prices  tho  sales  of  town  allot- 
ments; the  average  price  obtained  for  country 
lands  being  about  7*.  per  acre.  Out  of  this 
purchase  money  the  snm  of  £951,242  was  paid 


in  January,  1788;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  as  bounty  to  the  owners  of  ships  for  the  con- 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  advanced  j  vcyance  of  emigrants  to  tho  colony, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  less  than  Down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  first  half  of 
half  a  century  land  was  sold  in  Sydney,  the  tho  nineteenth  century,  however,  Australia  bad 
capital,  at  the  rate  of  £20,000  per  acre.  From  '  been  considered  by  the  home  government  not 
this,  all  the  other  British  Australian  colonics,  !  so  much  as  a  field  for  the  employment  of  the 
with  the  exception  of  the  settlement  on  the   free  labour  of  a  surplus  population,  as  a  distant 


Swan  River,  have  been  successively  planted. 
The  latter,  now  called  Western  Australia,  was 
begun  in  August,  1829;  and  in  the  following 
.January  thirty-nine  locations  had  been  effected. 
The  number  of  resident  inhabitants  was  then 
eight  hundred  and  fifty.  This  settlement  in- 
cludes all  of  tho  island  of  New  Holland  which 
lies  west  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  de- 
grees of  E.  long.,  and  is  in  length  from  North 
to  South  about  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  in 
mean  breadth  about  eight  hundred  miles. 

Another  settlement,  called  from  its  position 


receptaclo  for  the  dregs  and  scum  of  the  felons 
whom  it  was  judged  expedient  to  get  rid  of. 
The  expatriation  of  criminals  is  a  species  of 
emigration  of  a  character  altogether  different  from 
that  which  takes  place  through  the  voluntary 
movements  of  individuals.  Besides  the  great 
end  of  all  punishment,  the  deterring  of  offenders, 
almost  tho  only  object  kept  in  view  by  the 
government  in  tho  establishing  of  penal  settle- 
ments, has  been  that  of  removing  out  of  the 
way  of  perpetrating  further  mischief  a  class  of 
people  whose   energies,  if  applied   in  a  riirbt 


South  Australia,  was  formed  under  the  pro-  i  direction,  might  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
visions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1834  The  j  society.  Having  performed  what  is  necessary 
limits  of  this  province  extend  from  one  bun-  for  the  end  immediately  proposed,  the  govern- 
Ired  aud  twenty-nine  to  one  hundred  aud  forty-   ment  has  rested  satisfied,  as  though  it  had  done 
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all  that  was  demanded  of  it;  and  if,  in  the 
course  of  events,  the  settlements  thus  peopled 
l>y  English  convicts  have  come  to  be  important 
colonies,  the  result  has  happened  without  any 
direct  interference  of  the  government,  and  at 
best  with  its  permission  only. 


noxious  matters  which  are  continually  accumu- 
lating within  theiu;  but  very  little  would  be 
thought  of  the  wisdom  which  simply  carried 
away  the  mass  to  a  situation  beyond  the  point 
of  immediate  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
which  there  left,  in  a  profitless  and  inert  Condi- 


L 1 j  fV^M-ij  4  TJl 
1 14n  i   Mm,  ha  f 


5 


.-  3 


Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  by  ridding  th»  '  tion,  an  agent  susceptible,  under  other  circnm- 
home  community  of  pestilent  members,  a  great  stances,  of  contributing  to  the  support,  the  con- 
benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  well-disposed  portion  venience,  and  the  wealth  of  the  people.  Yet 
of  society;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  such  was  the  course  adopted  for  half  a  century 
the  good  is  thus  attained  which  the  operation  with  regard  to  the  felonry  of  Great  Britain, 
might  be  made  to  yield.  It  is  of  great  and  While  the  other  countries  of  Europe  had  dis- 
manifest  advantage  to  romove  from  cities  the  posed  of  their  criminals  in  a  summary  fashion, 
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by  sending  (<»  the  mines  or  the  galleys  such  as 
were  not  doomed  to  capita!  punishment,  the 
graving  spirit  of  English  liberty  had  revolted 
at  the  sight  of  chains  and  bondage,  even  when 
inflicted  on  the  guilty.  Deportation  therefore 
wax  adopted,  by  which  the  evil  was  removed 
out  of  sight;  and  the  American  colonics  were 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  convicts,  until 
Mich  a  species  of  cheap  labour  was  repudiated. 
The  course  of  banishment  was  then  directed  to 
the  Australasian  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  where,  in  particular, 
the  penal  settlement  of  Botany  Bay  and  of 
Norfolk  Island  became  synonymous  for  crimes 
of  the  most  abominable  and  atrocious  description. 
The  horrors  of  the  lengthened  voyage;  tho  cor- 
ruption of  the  young  by  the  old,  and  of  the  first 
offenders  by  those  steeped  in  crime  and  vice; 
the  brutalizing  influences  which  pressed  upon 
all;  the  futile  outbreaks  that  occurred,  accom- 
panied with  reckless  violence  and  bloodshed; 
the  utter  abandonment  to  everything  low,  and 
degrading,  and  corrupt,  all  formed  a  hell  upon 
earth;  and  the  Record  is  a  dark  and  shameful 
page  in  English  history.  But  the  place  was 
fifteen  thousand  miles  distant,  ami  the  secrets 
of  the  dreadful  prison-house  did  not  often 
transpire. 

The  plan  was  tried  of  hiring  out  convict 
labour  at  a  cheap  rate,  until  the  free  colonists 
found  snch  labour  to  be  denr  at  any  price, 
and  at  length  refnscd  it  altogether  and  would 
no  longer  permit  their  settlements  to  be  the 
mere  sinks  and  drains  of  British  iniquity ;  while 
the  mother  country,  oppressed  with  growing 
hosts  of  criuiimds,  was  at  a  loss  for  their  dis- 
posal. In  this  dilemma,  other  outlets  had  to 
be  sought  for;  and,  in  September,  1818,  it  was 
announced  that  convicts  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  them,  and  partly  for  supplying  the 
colonists  with  good  and  cheap  labour.  But  the 
Cape  colonists  were  indignant  at  the  insult  of 
being  converted  into  jailors,  as  well  as  alarmed 
at  the  moral  pestilence  that  would  be  intro- 
duced into  their  homes;  and,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Cape  Town  on  July  4,  as  soon  as  the 
decision  of  the  home  government  had  arrived, 
seven  resolutions  were  passed,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  complained  of  the  degradation,  and 
expressed  their  determination  in  every  way  to 
resist  it.  To  such  a  height,  indeed,  had  their 
indignation  risen,  that  they  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms,  and  risk  the  horrors  of  an  unequal 
warfare,  rather  than  afford  the  evil  a  footing 
on  their  shores.  On  September  19,  the  first 
instalment  of  felons  arrived  from  Bermuda,  in 


a  convict  ship  which  anchored  in  Simon's  Bay 
in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  the  arrival  was 
known  at  Cape  Town,  the  alarm  was  given, 
and  an  address  was  despatched  to  the  governor, 
"praying,  as  the  people  have  determined  that 
the  convicta  must  not,  cannot,  and  shall  not  be 
landed  or  kept  in  any  parts  of  this  colony," 
that  the  "Neptune"  should  be  ordered,  after 
victualling,  at  once  to  leave,  and  thus  rid  the 
colonist*  of  their  anxiety.  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
the  governor,  in  a  sore  strait  between  the 
parent  government  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fierce  determination  of  the  colonists  on  the 
other,  attempted  a  middle  course,  and  returned 
a  6oft  answer.  He  expressed  an  intention  not 
to  receive  the  convicts  pending  the  arrival 
of  answers  to  his  despatches  on  the  subject 
which  he  had  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state; 
and  said  that  in  the  meantime  the  "Neptnne" 
would  ride  at  anchor  in  Simon's  Bay,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  ship.  This  answer  was  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  to  the  remonstrants;  who 
dreaded  the  smuggling  of  even  a  single  con- 
vict on  shore;  and  they  commenced  action  by 
stopping  the  supplies  for  the  army,  navy,  and 
government,  so  that  Sir  Harry  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  have  bread  baked  in  his  own  house. 
Their  perseverance  was  in  the  end  successful. 
Rather  than  lose  so  valuable  a  colony  to  the 
British  crown,  which  must  have  been  the  result, 
the  home  government  yielded;  and,  without 
having  been  able  to  effect  even  a  momentary 
landing,  the  "Neptune"  sailed  away  with  her 
obnoxious  cargo  in  quest  of  more  hospitable 
settlements. 

Such  events  as  this  compelled  greater  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  whole  subject  of  colonial 
policy  and  administration.  Mr.  Bullcr  had 
already  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  condition  and  claims  of  New  Zealand 
(S<r*  page  809),  and  the  errors  of  the  colonial 
office  were  complained  of  in  Parliament  by 
various  speakers,  and  notably  by  Mr.  Baillie, 
member  for  Inverness-shire,  who  embodied  the 
charges  of  yr.umy,  oppression,  and  wasteful 
expenditure  against  it,  as  instanced  by  the  cases 
of  Ceylon  and  British  Uniana.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  former  colony  by  Lord 
Torrington,  particularly  after  the  suppression 
of  disturbances  that  had  broken  out  in  181H, 
had  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  a 
scries  of  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Baillie,  as 
chairman  of  that  Committee,  expressive  of  an 
opinion  that  undue  rigour  had  been  used,  were 
Inst  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  to  two 
hundred  ami  two  votes,  after  a  debate  of  three 
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night*.  The  renewal  of  the  Caffre  Wur,  and  cision  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  on  the  Jamaica  pro- 
the  complaint*  of  the  colonist*  with  respect  to  ■  clamation,  by  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  on  the 
the  sending  of  convicts  to  the  Cape,  gate  rise  case  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  and  by  other 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  precedents,  that  Englishmen  carry  out  with  them 
whole  question.  It  was  proposed  that  the  varions  i  their  native  rights  and  privileges,  and  that  the 
colonies  should  be  entrusted  with  self-governing  1  simple  proclamation  of  those  rights  and  privi- 
powers,  under  certain  arrangements;  that  the  leges  protects  them  against  being  taxed,  except 


system  of  transportation  should  be  modified; 
and  that  Free  Trade  should  be  fostered.  This 
proposal  acquired  additional  weight  and  urgency 
front  the  intelligence  which  arrived  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of  Canada.  An  Indemnity  Bill 
had  been  sanctioned,  granting  compensation  to 
those  parties  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  rebellion  in  1837—38.  This  decree 
was  obnoxious  to  tbe  Tory  party  in  the  colony; 


by  Parliament,  or  by  their  own  consent  in  a 
local  assembly.  From  1763  to  the  peace  of 
1814  —15,  the  model  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution was  not  imitated  in  respect  of  possessions 
acquired  during  that  period. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  read  a  mass  of 
statistics,  to  show  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Colonies  in  population  ami  wealth. 
He  explained  that  responsible  government  had 


and  their  rage  was  chiefly  directed  against  Lord  1  been  established  in  Canada,  and  that  with  respect 
Elgin,  the  governor-general,  who,  contrary  to  to  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  ad- 
their  hopes,  had  given  his  assent  to  the  Bill.  I  ministration  had  been  closely  approximated  to 
On  his  return  from  the  Parliament  House,  his  the  home  practice.  He  announced  that  it  had 
lordship  was  pelted  by  the  mob,  the  house  itself  been  decider!  to  introduce  representative  insti- 
was  attacked  and  burned  down,  and  several  of  tutions  in  the  government  of  Cape  Colony,  in 


the  obnoxious  ministers  were  assailed  in  tbe 
streets  of  Montreal,  and  their  dwellings  destroyed. 
It  was  shown  that  this  spirit  of  discontent  per- 
vaded the  whole  extent  of  the  colony,  while 
these  riotous  proceedings,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  tho  lower  orders,  were  countenanced  by 
people  of  rank,  fortune,  and  intelligence. 

It  bad  become  the  conviction  of  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  that  the  vast  communities 
which  England  had  planted  in  distant  regions 
could  neither  attain  their  full  development,  nor 
be  held  in  permanent  attachment  to  the  mother 


Australia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  certain  of 
tho  West  India  possessions.  With  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  he  sought  to 
introduce,  he  said, — "It  goes  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  a  council  and  assembly  in  imi- 
tation of  the  government  of  this  country,  which 
has  been  usually  the  form  most  palatable  and 
popular  in  our  colonies;  but  it  is  proposed  that 
there  should  be  but  one  council,  of  which  two- 
thirds  shall  be  formed  of  representatives  elected 
by  the  people,  and  one-third  named  by  the 
governor.    The  reason  for  adopting  this  pro- 


conntry,  without  the  concession  of  a  larger,  posal  is,  that  after  a  great  deal  of  deliberation, 
measure  of  self-government,  and  a  great  ex-  i  that  plan  was  adopted  some  years  ago,  and,  I 
tension  of  the  representative  system.  Acting  think,  was  finally  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1842; 
npon  these  principles,  the  cabinet  announced  an    and  since  that  time  has  been  found  so  acceptable 


intention,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  •  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  that,  upon 


of  embodying  their  views  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment applicable  to  the  British  Australian  settle- 
ments. On  February  8,  Lord  Jolin  Russell  made 


the  whole,  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  their 
sentiments,  they  appear  to  prefer  that  form  of 
popular  government  to  that  which  is  more  in 


his  promised  statement  in  the  House  of  Com-  j  analogy  with  the  government  of  this  country, 
mons.  He  began  by  confessing  that  he  felt  But  when  we  propose  that  this  shall  be  the 
appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  his  task,  but  was  [  form  of  government  for  New  South  Wales,  I 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  there  were  many  [  should  add,  that  we  propose  likewise  to  give 
members  of  that  House  who  had  applied  their  the  colonists  the  power  of  altering  their  own 
time  and  talents  to  the  subject.  He  then  took  constitution  in  that  respect;  and  that,  if  it  shouid 
a  retrospective  view  of  the  manner  in  which  be  their  opinion  that  they  had  better  resort  to 
most  of  our  colonies,  except  the  Australian,  a  government  by  legislative  council  and  assembly, 
were  acquired  and  founded.  The  main  object  there  would  be  no  veto,  no  restriction  on  the 
seemed  to  have  been  to  send  out  settlers  from   part  of  the  crown  against  the  adoption  of  that 


this  country,  and  also  to  maintain  a  strict  com- 
mercial mono|>oly  in  relation  to  the  colonies. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  established  on  various 
authorities,  by  the  whole  policy  of  the  marquis 


course.  Last  year  we  proposed  that  the  customs* 
duties  which  now  prevail  in  New  South  Wales 
should  be  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  whole 
of  the  Australian  colonies,  and  should  be  binding 


of  Halifax,  King  James's  minister,  by  the  dc-   till  they  were  altered  by  the  proper  authorities. 
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We  have  thonght  that,  although  it  is  a  most 
de>irable  object  that  the  customs'  duties  should 
not  vary  in  the  different  Australian  colonies, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  enact  that  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  but  that  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
to  settle  for  themselves  whether  they  will  not 
adopt  a  similar  tariff  for  all  the  various  parts 
of  Australia."  He  explained  that,  as  these 
colonies  would  have  their  own  councils,  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  assembly  of  these  councils, 
on  the  application  of  two  colonies,  to  establish 
a  tariff  for  the  whole;  and  that,  by  the  6«me 
authority,  the  price  of  waste  landB  should  be 
settled,  on  condition  of  making  their  price  uni- 
form throughout  the  whole  of  Anstralin. 

Lord  John  then  stated  his  views  respecting 
transportation.  When  he  attempted,  in  1840, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  convicts  transported, 
the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that 
so  large  a  number  should  not  be  retained  in 
thia  eonntry;  and  the  judges  declared  that 
transportation  was  necessary  to  the  general  law. 
He,  however,  had  stopped  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  which  was  now  practically  a  free 
colony;  there  were  only  six  thousand  convicts 
intone  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
endeavour  must  be  made  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  transportation  so  as  not  to  inflict  injury;  and 
the  government  proposed  that  where  the  colo- 
nists were  willing  to  accept  of  a  small  number 
of  convicts,  they  should  be  sent;  it  being  always 
understood  that  convicts  should  not  be  forced 
on  the  colonies  against  their  will.  The  order  for 
•ending  convicts  to  the  Cape  had  been  rescinded, 
and  the  transport-ship  had  been  sent  on  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  future  management  of 
transportation  was  a  Bubject  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty.  It  must  be  expected  that 
there  would,  more  and  more,  arise  from  the 
settled  colonies  an  aversion  to  freed  or  trans- 
ported convicts;  and  the  House  would  no  doubt 
have  to  consider  whether  an  alteration  should 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
transportation,  as  regards  some  classes  of  of- 
fences not  of  the  gravest  character. 

The  premier  also  stated  bis  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration,  which  he  asserted  was  of 
two  kinds:  to  supply  labour  for  existing  colonies 
to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  society;  and  to  found 
colonies  where  society  does  not  already  exist.  He 
enlarged  on  the  advantages  of  the  spontaneous 
emigration  to  North  America;  in  one  year 
£1,500,000  was  raised  in  that  way  from  private 
sources,  and  the  abuses  did  not  ariBe  which 
were  inseparable  from  any  great  plan  carried 
on  by  government.  The  rate  of  emigration  to 
North  America  in  the  last  three  years  had  been 


two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons  per  aunum;  and  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years,  more  than  eighteen  thousand.  There 
were  twelve  thousand  Europeans  in  New  Zealand. 
The  Canterbury  settlement  was  about  to  be 
formed  there;  and  no  doubt  was  felt  that  there 
would  be  in  a  very  few  years  a  large  emigration 
to  that  colony,  and  that  New  Zealand  would 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  dependencies. 
In  his  peroration,  Lord  John  Russell  declared 
that  government  must  persevere  in  the  course 
of  Free  Trade,  which  had  been  effected  with  a 
less  painful  transition  then  might  have  been 
anticipated;  and  also  in  the  course  of  promoting 
political  freedom  in  the  colonies,  on  the  general 
rule,  that  while  the  imperial  government  is  their 
representative  as  respects  all  foreign  relations, 
in  their  domestic  concerns  it  will  interfere  no 
further  than  fs  clearly  and  decidedly  necessary 
to  prevent  a  conflict  in  the  State  itself.  The 
question  of  military  force  he  would  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion.  He  believed  that  iu  some 
settlements  it  might  be  reduced;  but  the  colonies 
would  look  to  us  for  defence  in  any  foreign 
war,  or  against  any  foreign  aggressor.  He 
thought  we  were  bound  to  give  it  them,  and 
to  maintain  the  means  to  give  them  that  assist- 
ance. He  believed  that  they  might  proceed  on 
these  principles  without  danger  for  the  present, 
and  without  renewing  in  the  future  the  errors, 
the  repeated  blunders,  and  the  inconsistencies  that 
produced  the  contest  with  the  United  States. 
He  did  anticipate,  with  others,  that  some  of 
our  colonies  might  so  grow  in  population  and 
wealth  that  they  might  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  maintain  their  own  independence  in 
amity  and  alliance  with  England.  "I  do  not 
think,"  concluded  the  speaker,  "that  that  time 
is  yet  approaching.  But  let  us  make  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  fit  to  govern  themselves;  let  us 
give  them,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  capacity  of 

i  ruling  their  own  affairs;  let  them  increase  in 
wealth  and  population;  and  whatever  may  hap- 

|  pen,  we  of  this  great  empire  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  saying  that  we  have  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world." 

The  measure  encountered  great  opposition  at 
every  stage,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
government  to  have  an  Upper  House  in  each 
Australian  colony,  instead  of  only  one  legislative 
chamber.  Another  objection  was,  that  iusteml 
of  planting  liberal  institutions  in  these  colonies 
at  once,  they  were  left  to  work  ont  a  matured 
scheme  of  government  for  themselves.  It  was 
also  repeatedly  asserted  aud  denied,  that  tint 
kind  of  constitution  was  the  one  most  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  present  wishes  of  the  Austra- 
lians; who,  having  the  permission,  only  wanted 
to  have  time  for  developing  it  according  to 
future  wants  and  contingencies.  The  Bill  was 
read  a  second  time;  and,  in  its  progress  through 
committee,  various  alterations  and  amendment* 
were  proposed,  chi<-fly  in  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Australian  colonies  by  a  single 
chamber,  but  these,  in  every  case,  were  rejected 
by  large  majorities.  The  earnestness  with  which 
every  point  was  considered,  weighed,  and  con- 
tested, was  an  attestation  to  the  growing  im- 
portance of  Australia,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
desire  felt  at  home  of  qualifying  the  colonies 
for  self-government. 

The  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  May  13,  and  on  the  81st  its 
second  reading  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by 
earl  Grey.  Here  also  the  single  chamber  system 
met  with  the  chief  share  of  opposition.  It  was 
stigmatized  as  "novel, unnecessary, mischievous;" 
as  a  sort  of  "political  go-cart,"  which  the  colo- 
nies were  to  have  as  a  machine  of  practice  for 
thiir  limbs  and  members,  by  which,  when  they 
had  learned  to  walk,  they  would  knock  away 
the  whole  present  system  of  legislature.  Another 
difficulty,  also  started  in  the  Upper  House,  waB 
not  of  a  political  but  a  religious  character. 
It  was  asked, — What  was  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  these  colonics? 
The  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
Dissenting  bodies  carried  with  them  to  these 
shores  the  principle  of  self-government,  and 
the  full  power  of  sy nodical  action.  But  such 
was  not  the  case  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who,  even  at  the  antipodes,  were 
recognized  as  subject  to  the  see  of  Canterbury; 
and  tlins  endured  all  the  restrictions,  without 
enjoying  the  advantages,  of  the  mother  Church. 
This  question,  however,  was  felt  to  be  too  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  to  settle  off  hand,  and  U  was 
practically  left  to  be  determined  eventually  by 
each  local  legislature.  The  Bill,  with  a  few 
amendments,  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  consideration,  when  the  amend- 
ments were  agreed  to;  and  the  Australian  colo- 
nies were  thus  in  a  great  measure  consigned  to 
their  own  guardianship. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  this  country 
to  the  United  States,  to  British  North  America, 
and  to  Australia,  was  as  follows  iu  the  respective 


1820—1829  127,846 

1830  -  1839  611,461 

1840—1849  1,494,786 
Of  these,  the  greater  proportion  crossed  the 
Atlantic.    In  1350,  the  total  number  of  emi- 


grants to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  sixteen  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven;  bnt  in  1852,  the  number 
suddenly  swelled  to  eighty-seven  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-one.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bathurst, 
in  New  South  Walts. 

Between  the  years  1841  and  1843,  Sir  Roderic 
Murchison  had  described  to  geologists  the  ^'old- 
bearing  rocks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  he 
had  explored.  In  1844,  he  published,  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  "Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,"  a  comparison  between 
the  Eastern  Cordilleras  of  Australia  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  In  1846,  he  recommended 
the  Cornish  miners  who  wanted  employment  to 
emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,  and  there  search 
for  gold  (small  portions  of  which  had  been  found 
I  uear  Bathurst  and  Adelaide);  his  views  being 
|  recorded  in  the  Penzance  newspapers,  and  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Cornwall.  In  November,  1848,  having  received 
specimens  of  gold  from  two  colonists,  he  wrote 
to  earl  Grey,  referring  to  the  former  comparison 
with  the  Ural  Mountains;  and  stating  the  results 
already  obtained,  he  added,  that  the  operations 
might  be  much  extended  if  some  modification  of 
the  mining  laws  were  declared.  The  minister 
declined  to  interfere,  apprehending  that  the 
agitation  of  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals 
would  prove  injurious  to  an  agricultural  and 
wool-growing  community.  The  anticipations  iu 
England,  and  the  first  partial  discoveries  of  the 
ore  in  Australia,  were  therefore  prior  to  the 
accidental  opening  of  the  golden  gravel  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  1847.  After  that  great  event,  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  treated  publicly  on  various  occa- 
sions the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  gold  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe;  his  last  and  concluding 
views  being  put  forth  in  the  "Quarterly  Review" 
of  September,  1850,  in  an  article  entitle!: 
"  Siberia  and  California."  Even  this  last  publica- 
tion, in  which  the  subject  of  Australian  gold 
was  again  introduced,  had  been  read  in  Sydney 
before  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  discoveries 
of  1851  were  written;  accounts  which  have  been 
widely  circulated  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
Blue  Books,  but  in  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  prognostics  of  1844  and  1846,  or  of  the 
monitory  letter  of  1848.  Other  geologists,  both 
in  England  and  in  Australia,  also  wrote  on  the 
subject  at  various  times;  but  whatever  merit  is 
due  to  scientific  men  as  sagacious  pioneers  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Australian  gold  fields,  the 
practical  demonstration  of  their  existence  and 
wealth  belongs  to  Mr.  Edward  Hammond  llar- 
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graves,  a  resident  for  some  time  in  the  western 
interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Soon  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he  went  to  that 
country,  with  many  other  adventurers  from 
Australia.  Though  not  successful  as  an  ex- 
plorer there,  he  was  acute  enough  to  notice  the 
striking  resemblance  between  the  districts  yielding 
gold  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  and  a 
part  of  the  region  he  had  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bathurst.  The  similarity  of  their  con- 
tour strongly  impressed  his  mind,  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  their  auriferous  correspondence,  till 
at  length  he  determined  to  return,  and  make 
experimental  researches.  This  task  seems  to 
have  been  commenced  in  January  1851,  and  on 
February  12,  he  met  with  the  first  gold  to 
reward  his  sagacity.  He  communicated  the  dis- 
covery to  the  colonial  government  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  grant  of  £5,000,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioner  of  crown  lands. 

Sydney  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  intense 
excitement  by  the  event,  and  a  sweeping  revo- 
lution took  place  in  the  plans  and  projects  of 
its  inhabitants.  Many  an  eye  turned  wistfully 
towards  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  many  a  resolve 
was  formed  to  wind  up  affairs  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  start  for  the  auriferous  highlands. 
Shops  underwent  a  6udden  metamorphosis.  Ar- 
ticles for  general  purchasers  were  withdrawn 
from  exhibition  and  replaced  with  wares  for  the  I 
diggings.  Many  warehouses  and  shops  began 
to  close  and  counters  and  desks  were  deserted 
by  assistants.  Every  imaginable  mode  of  con- 
veyance  was  put  in  motion  for  the  journey, 
while  hundreds  set  off  on  foot.  Oddly  and 
heavily  laden  drags  and  carts,  bearing  crockery, 
tools,  and  stores,  each  with  a  complement  of 
armed  men,  took  the  western  road.  This  emi- 
gration seriously  affected  the  employers  of  labour. 
Buildings  in  course  of  erection  were  stopped. 
Master  tradesmen,  who  had  entered  upon  large 
contracts,  were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  the  cost  of  materials  and  wages  doubled 
and  even  quadrupled;  or  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  sympathy  of  proprietors  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time.  Shepherds  abandoned  their 
mastera'  flockB,  which  perish  ed  or  were  lost  by 
thousands;  to  the  great  injury  of  the  staple 
trade  of  the  colony. 

Ere  long,  similar  discoveries  were  made  at 
Ballarat,  near  to  Melbourne,  the  treasures  of 
which  promised  greatly  to  exceed  those  of 
Bathurst;  and  the  tide  of  diggers  set  in  with 
accelerated  force.  It  was  not  only  from  the 
Australian  districts  that  this  concourse  was 
gathered;  the  vessels  that  arrived  were  emptied 
of  their  crews,  aud  officers  and  sailors  alike  , 


hurried  off  to  the  diggings,  leaving  their  ships 
unmanned  in  the  harbour.  The  tidings  were 
not  long  in  reaching  Europe,  and  every  town 
in  Britain,  and  mauy  European  countries,  were 
infected  with  a  mania  for  gold-finding;  and  thus 
the  immense  increase  of  emigration  which  had 
commenced  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  discovery, 
was  kept  up  for  several  years  afterwards.  Hap- 
pily, however,  after  the  gold  near  the  surface 
was  gathered,  it  was  found  that  privation  bad 
to  be  encountered  and  toil  endured,  and  the 
resources  of  science  and  skill  were  tasked  to  the 
utt«rmost  in  winning  these  treasures,  so  that 
after  a  time  those  whose  impatience  to  be  rich 
was  not  so  ardent,  or  whose  hopes  were  less 
sanguine,  and  those  who  had  not  strength,  health, 
and  nerve  to  endure  the  laborious  ordeal  of  the 
diggings,  returned  to  their  regular  employments, 
and  left  the  gold  fields  to  the  superintendence 
of  government,  and  the  operations  of  practical 
scientific  workmen. 

In  the  first  week  of  .inly,  1851,  an  aboriginal 
inhabitant,  formerly  attached  to  the  Wellington 
mission  and  then  iu  service  at  Wallawa,  dis- 
covered while  tending  his  sheep  a  mass  of  gold 
among  a  heap  of  quartz.  Three  blocks  of  quartz 
weighing  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight  were 
soon  afterwards  found  in  the  Murroo  Creek,  fifty 
miles  North  of  Bathurst,  and  these  yielded  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  pure  gold,  valued 
at  £4,000.  The  "Victoria  nugget,"  a  magni- 
ficent mass  of  virgin  gold,  weighing  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  oz.,  was  brought  to  England 
from  the  Bendigo  diggings;  where  a  piece  of 
pure  gold,  of  one  hundred  and  six  pounds  weight 
was  also  found.  From  the  gold  fields  of  Mount 
Alexander  and  Ballarat,  in  the  district  of  Vic- 
toria, up  to  October,  1852,  there  were  found 
two  millions,  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  twenty-two  ounces,  or 
one  hundred  and  five  tons,  ten  cwt.  of  gold; 
and  the  quantity  exported  to  the  same  date 
represented  £8,863,477.  In  November,  1856, 
two  ships,  the  "James  Baines"  and  the " Light- 
ning,"  brought  gold  from  Melbourne  valued  at 
£1.200,000.  The"  Welcome  Nugget,"  weighing 
two  thousand  and  nineteen  ounces,  and  valued 
at  £8,376,  was  found  at  Baker's  Hill,  Ballarat, 
on  June  11,  1858.  Between  May,  1851,  and 
May,  1861,  gold  to  the  value  of  £96,000,000 
had  been  brought  to  England  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria. 

In  1852,  the  yield  from  the  gold  fields  of 
Victoria  alone  was  4,247,657  ounces,  which  at 
the  rate  of  75*.  per  ounce,  gives  the  amount  of 
£15,928,714.  It  is  well  that  this  enormous 
increase,  with  which  merchandise  might  hsve 
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been  flooded  and  swamped,  is  drawn  off  for 
other  purposes  than  those  of  trafhV,  and  that 
in  those  of  arts  and  ornaineut  alone  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  precious  metals  are  absorbed  or 
locked  up. 

The  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  population 
to  the  Australian  colouies  during  this  gold  fever, 
although  wonderful  in  the  history  of  coloniza- 
tion, was  only  natural  and  to  be  expected.  The 
cause  was  enough  to  attract  myriads,  not  only 
from  the  mother  country  but  from  different 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  China,  whose 
inhabitants,  settiug  at  nought  the  prohibitions 
of  their  barbarous  laws  against  emigration,  re- 
paired in  great  numbers  to  Australia.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  in  a  colony  such  as 
New  South  Wales,  where  population  was  so 
largely  mixed  with  convict  materials,  the  dis- 
covery would  have  been  accompanied  with  an 
outburst  of  lawlessness  and  crime;  but  it  is 
singular  to  remark,  that  the  first  eighteen  months 
at  the  gold  fields  of  Bathurst  were  unaccom- 
panied with  any  remarkable  addition  to  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  law  courts.  Very  dif- 
ferent was  the  case  at  Victoria,  to  which  the 
moro  reckless  of  the  adventurers  repaired,  and 
where  those  who  could  not  find  gold  for  them- 
selves were  ready  to  snatch  it  from  their  more 
fortuuate  neighbours,  or  intercept  it  on  its  way 
to  head-quarters.  Of  the  amount  of  the  emi- 
gration, an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  sudden 
rise  of  Victoria.  In  1836,  this  Australian  colony 
only  commenced  its  existence  as  a  part  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  1851,  its  population  had 
risen  to  seventy-seven  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  inhabitants;  but  in  1852,  when  the 
fields  of  Ballarat  had  been  laid  open,  the  popu- 
lation was  nearly  trebled.  In  1851,  its  revenue 
was  £879,824,  but  in  1852,  it  was  £1,634,448. 


Since  that  period,  the  increase  of  Victoria  has 
gone  on  so  rapidly  that  it  had,  in  1866,  a 
population  of  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand;  its  imports  were  £14,771,711,  and 
its  exports  £12,889,546;  and  it  had  an 
annual  revenue  of  nearly  £3,000,000;  while 
its  principal  city,  Melbourne,  numbered  a  po- 
pulation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  the  mother  colony, 
although  now  inferior  to  Melbourne,  has  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand; 
and  while  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  both  are 
equal  to  those  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  these 
cities  possess  beauties  of  site,  scenery,  and 
climate,  with  which  the  capitals  of  our  own 
country  can  scarcely  compete.  Ont  of  the  mixed 
population  of  Australia,  considerably  more  than 
a  million  are  of  British  birth  or  parentage,  in- 
suring the  permanent  establishment  among  them 
of  English  blood,  language,  and  institutions. 

The  growth  of  the  various  Australian  colonies 
may  be  shown  by  some  comparative  tables.  Th> 
population  was  as  follows,  at  three  periods: — 


New  South  Wales 


1850       1861  1866 
265,503   858,278  431,412 


Victoria   76,162  541,800  643,912 

South  Australia  63,039  126,830  163,452 

Western  Australia  5,886  15,691  21,065 

Tasmania     89,977  97,868 

New  Zealand   26,707  98,971  208.682 

Queensland   28,887  34,885  96,V2 

The  returns  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Papers  of  1867—68  give  the  following  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  public  revenue,  expendi- 
tnre,  and  debt;  the  total  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
entered  and  cleared,  exclusive  of  the  coapting 
trade;  and  the  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports:  all  for  the  year  1866. 


Revenue. 
New  South  Wales  £8,253,179 
Victoria   2,990,842 


Houth  Australia. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  

Queensland  


975,180 
89.383 
813,832 
1,978,711 

'•!>2,969 


Expenditure. 
£3,012,571 
2,629,658 
1,084,709 
84,652 
342,326 
3,293,250 
591,130 


Debt. 
£6,418,030 
8,844,855 
775,600 

'  553,230 
5,435,729 
2,150,300 


Tonnage. 
1,514,735 
1,825,720 
339,871 
113,786 
213,968 
687,282 
393,656 


Imports. 
£8,867,071 
14,771,711 
2,835,142 
251,907 
942.107 
5.894.86S 
2,467,907 


Exports. 
£8,f>12.214 
19,889,546 
2,858,737 
152,240 
834,606 
4,520,074 
1.366,491 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

Mr.  DisraelPs  Resolution  on  Landed  Distress. 
Mr.  Isocke  King's  Franchise  Motion.  Govern- 
ment defeated,  and  resign;  but  resume  Office. 
Window  Tax  abolished.  House  Dutu.  Census 
of  the  Population.  Census  of  Religions  Worship 
and  Education.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  In- 
dustry. Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scheme. 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton's  Building.  Arrangement  of 
Articles.  The  Opening,  and  Xumber  of  Visitors. 
Telegraph  through  the  English  Channel.  "Guild 
of  Literature  and  Art." 

AD.  1851. 

On  February  11,  1851,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed 
a  resolution, — "That  the  severe  distress  which 
continues  to  exist  among  the  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  lamented  in  her  majesty's  speech, 
renders  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  introduce 
without  delay  measures  for  their  effectual  relief." 
He  declared  that  the  object  of  the  motion  was 
not  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  or  to  attack  the  new  commercial 
system,  but  to  adapt  the  condition  of  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land  to  that  system.  He 
should  make  no  attempt  to  bring  back  the 
abrogated  system  of  Protection;  if  that  system 
was  to  be  restored,  it  must  be  done  by  a  very 
preponderating  opinion  out  of  doors.  He  entered 
into  an  examination  of  the  burdens  which  he 
alleged  to  rest  upon  the  agriculturists  by  reason 
of  an  undue  share  of  taxation,  but  disowned 
any  desire  to  secure  exclusive  privileges  for  a 
class.  The  motion,  however,  was  lost  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty  one  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven. 

Nine  days  later,  Mr.  Locke  King  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  equalize  the  franchise 
in  countries  and  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 
on  the  basis  of  a  ten  pound  occupancy.  The 
history  of  this  and  of  other  modern  Reform 
movements  will  be  more  conveniently  exhibited 
in  one  view  in  a  later  chapter;  but  this  motion 
has  a  special  interest  as  having  proved  a  crucial 
measure  to  the  administration.  Lord  Russell 
entrenched  himself  behind  the  usual  Whig 
defence  that  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure 
should  be  introduced  at  the  proper  time,  of 
which  his  party  were  the  sole  judges  and  the 
natural  guardians;  but  the  House  was  surprised 
into  a  division,  which  left  the  government  in 
a  minority  of  fifty-two  against  one  hundred; 
whereupon  they  resigned.  This  was  not  attri- 
butable solely  to  the  one  adverse  vote,  or  to 
the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  Budget  three 
days  previously;  but  the  chief  cause  was  de- 
clared to  be,  iu  general  terms,  the  loss  of  Par- 


liamentary confidence,  the  exhibition  in  many 
quarters  of  a  resolute  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  part  of  its  usual  auxiliaries 
an  irresolute  and  distrustful  support.  With 
many  delicate  questions  pressing  on  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  and  with  a  cabinet  which  had 
been  gradually  growing  more  feeble  and  rest- 
ing more  and  more  on  a  narrow  basis,  it  was 
felt  on  all  hands  that  the  strength  of  the 
executive  was  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times. 

Lord  Stanley  was  sent  for  by  the  queen,  but 
found  himself  uuable  to  form  a  cabinet;  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  likewise 
declined  the  task  of  a  suggested  coalition,  and 
also  that  of  forming  an  independent  ministry. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  a  fusion  between  the 
Whigs  and  the  Peclitei  was  the  determination 
of  Lord  Russell  to  persevere  with  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles'  Bill.  On  this,  the  late  ministers 
were  reinstated,  with  one  or  two  slight  moves 
of  family  pieces  on  the  party-board.  On  their 
resumption  of  office,  it  followed,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  expectation,  that  the  Guancial 
schemes  of  government  underwent  a  reconsi- 
deration; and  a  remodelled  Budget  was  pro- 
duced, which  avoided  some  of  the  principal 
objections  to  the  original  propositions.  The 
Window  Tax  was  abolished,  and  instead  thereof 
a  uniform  House  Duty  was  proposed,  of  nine- 
pence  in  the  pound  upon  dwelling-houses,  and 
sixpence  upon  shops,  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  windows  or  openings  they  might  contain; 
while  houses  not  exceeding  £20  in  annual  value 
were  to  be  exempted  altogether.  In  this  way 
it  was  calculated  that  the  tax  would  be  reduced 
from  £1,856,000  to  £720,000.  The  final  result 
would  be,  that  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
houses  in  the  kingdom,  three  millions  one  hun- 
dred thousand  would  be  exempt;  the  tax  being 
levyable  only  on  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
most  valuable  houses.  The  Income  Tax  was 
to  continue  at  the  existing  rate.  A  motion 
to  limit  it  to  one  year,  in  order  that  the  whole 
subject  might  be  considered  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, was  carried  against  the  government, 
who  thereupon  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Iu 
June,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  brought  forward  reso- 
lutions on  the  financial  position  and  prospect* 
of  the  country  and  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen.  The  repeal  of  the  Malt 
Duty  was  again  proposed  by  Mr.  Caylcy,  but 
without  success;  and  a  similar  fate  attended  a 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Bass  to  reduce  it  by  one- 
half.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  also  made  to 
abolish  the  Hop  Duly. 
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THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


The  decennial  census  taken  this  year  showed  of  Arts  not  only  offered  prizes  for  specimens  of 
the  population  to  be  — 

England   16,854,142 

Wales   1,008,626 

Scotland   2,870,784 

Ireland   6,515,794 

islands  in  the  British  S«as   143,126 

Army,  Navy,  &c   142,916 


Total  27,595,388 


manufactures,  as  carpets,  tapestry,  porcelain,  Ac, 
but  exhibited  the  works  offered  for  competition ; 
this  being  also  about  the  time  that  the  Royal 
Academy  organized  its  exhibition  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving.  In  France  such  "Ex- 
positions" had  been  adopted,  since  1798,  at 
|  intervals,  with  marked  success,  being  systematic- 
ally  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  a  minister 
specially  presiding  over  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  That  of  1814  was  so 
singularly  successful  as  to  suggest  the  expediency 


In  connexion  with  this  enumeration,  par- 
ticulars were  obUined  as  to  the  actnal  provision  of  reviving  the  custom  in  England.  The  Society 
for  religious  worship  and  as  to  the  extent  of  of  Arts,  the  first  to  originate,  was  also  the  first 
its  use.  Then  were  afterwards  published  in  a  to  resume  the  design;  and  in  1847,  their  council 
separate  form,  with  an  able  Report  prefixed  by  organized  a  limited  exhibition  of  manufactures, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann.  There  were  in  England  and  which  were  placed  on  view  in  their  rooms.  This 
Wales  thirty-five  different  religions  communities  attracted  marked  attention;  and  in  1848,  another 


or  sects,  besides  mauy  isolated  congregations. 
On  Sunday,  March  80,  1851,  particulars  were 
taken  of  all  the  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
placea,  both  as  to  the  actual  accommodation 
furnished  and  as  to  the  actual  number  of  at- 
tendants. The  Established  Church  had  14,077 
places  of  worship,  with  5,317,915  sittings;  and 
3,773,474  attendants.    All  other  denominations 


"Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Art  aud  Manu- 
facture" was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  which 
the  beautiful  modern  specimens  of  pottery,  por- 
celain, and  gla*n,  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
coarse  uncouth  vessels  used  by  our  forefathers 
even  down  to  recent  times,  impressed  the  spec- 
tator at  a  glance  with  the  astonishing  improve- 
ments  which   had    been    made,    especially  in 


bad  20,390  places  of  worship,  with  4,894,720  articles  of  general  utility:  while  again,  many 
sittings;  and  3,487,558  attendants.  It  was  exquisite  examples  of  Sevres  and  Dresden  china, 
estimated  that,  after  making  all  needful  deduc-  and  other  valuable  articles  (lent  freely  by  their 
tions,  fifty -eight  per  cent,  of  the  population  '  wealthy  owners),  suggested  how  much  remained 


could  be  present,  if  so  disposed;  so  that  there 
were  upwards  of  five  millions  of  persons  who 


to  be  done.  Another  exhibition  followed,  con- 
sisting in  chief  part  of  works  in  the  precious 


might  have  attended  public  worship,  but  who  metals,  in  which  the  best  specimens  of  mediaeval 
did  not.    In  Scotland,  the  Established  Church  |  and  sixteenth  century  art,  and  the  clumsy  articles 


had  1,183  places  of  worship;  767,088  sittings; 
and  713,567  attendants;  while  all  other  de- 
nominations had  2,212;  1,067,717;  and  975,482 
respectively. 

Similar  inquiries  were  conducted  with  regard 
to  education;  and  it  was  found  that  in  England 
and  Wales  there  were  46,042  day-schools,  of 


of  every-day  life,  were  placed  beside  the  choicest 
efforts  of  modem  artists  and  the  cheap  and  well 
adapted  productions  of  living  manufacturers. 
The  queen  placed  in  this  display  the  far-famed 
works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini;  the  Nautilus  Cup 
and  the  Shield  of  Achilles. 

Hitherto,  such  exhibitions  had  been  confined, 


which  15,518  derived  a  portion  of  their  income  :  both  in  England  and  France,  to  local  or  national 
from  some  source  beside  the  scholars.  The  total  productions,  with  rare  examples  of  art  in  the 
number  of  scholars  was  2,144,378;  of  whom  possession  of  private  collectors,  and  with  pur- 
1,422,928  attended  the  public  schools,  and  poses  exclusively  local  or  national.  Prince  Albert, 
721,450  the  private  schools;  or  a  proportion  of  I  being  president  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  had  taken 
one  scholar  to  Hlf  inhabitants.  In  Scotland,  great  interest  in  these  beautiful  exhibitions,  and 
there  were  3,349  public  schools,  having  280,045  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  carrying  them 
scholars;  and  1,893  private  schools,  with  88,472  .  into  operation.  To  him  is  due  the  compre- 
scholars.  |  hei»ivc  idea  of  gathering  together  in  one  place 

the  best  examples  of  contemporary  art  and  skill, 
The  year  1851,  however,  will  be  distinguished  of  the  natural  productions  of  every  soil  and 
for  the  extraordinary  display  of  the  works  of  clime,  of  whatever  nature,  and  of  every  degree; 
science,  art,  and  commerce  temporarily  assembled  and  as  the  collection  was  to  include  the  whole 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  known  as  the  "Great  Ex-  world,  so  the  benefits  were  to  be  open  to  the 
hibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations."  people  of  every  nation  and  of  every  class.  It 
Nearly  a  century  before  (in  1756),  the  Society    was  to  be  a  friendly  rivalry  of  nations  in  the 
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arts  of  peace,  that  might  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  universal  society  by  a  perception  of  the  means 
by  which  mankind  might  be  knit  together,  and 
by  inculcating  a  practical  sense  of  mutual  in- 
terest and  general  advantage.  In  order  further 
to   secure   that  this  design  should  be  for  all 


No  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty-five  designs 
and  specifications  were  sent  in  by  architects  of 
every  country.  The  design  which  the  Commis- 
sioners deemed  the  most  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  "from  which  the  chief  parts  were  to 
be  composed,  was  the  production  of  a  French- 


nations,  it  was  resolved,   in  a  wide  spirit  of   man;  the  great  feature  was  an  enormous  dome 


reliance  on  the  universality  of  the  good  to  be 
worked  out,  that  governmental  assistance  should 
be  avoided;  the  public  being  appealed  to  to  sup- 
ply the  funds;  and  it  was  also  made  known  that 
the  support  of  foreign  people  would  be  accepted; 
and  that  prizes  to  the  extent  of  A'20,000  would 
be  awarded  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibitors. 
The  design  was  received  with  general  approba- 
tion. The  people  of  England  embraced  the 
proposal  as  individuals  and  as  communities.  A 
Hoyal  Commission  was  appointed,  on  January  3, 

1850,  to  manage  the  undertaking.  Local  com- 
mittees were  formed  in  most  provincial  towns, 
and  a  spirit  of  unity  was  obtained  by  an  ad- 
mirable organisation.  The  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city  in  the  world, 
invited  the  chief  magistrates  of  all  the  cities  and 
boroughs  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  splendid 
banquet;  Prince  Albert  and  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors being  also  guests.  The  project  was 
received  with  favour  alike  in  Eugland  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  manufacturers  of  foreign 
countries  made  eager  preparations  for  exhibiting 
the  best  productions  of  their  workshops.  Com- 
missions were  appointed  in  most  foreign  states 
to  give  organization  to  their  efforts;  even  Persia, 
Tunis,  and  other  states  considered  almost  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilization  partook  in  the  general 
movement.  Subscriptions  to  supply  the  requisite 
guarantee  fnnd  poured  in  from  all  quarters, 
from  individuals,  from  corporate  bodies,  and  in 
some  cases  from  national  grants;  and  a  sum  of 
£75,000  was  thus  secured.  The  design,  ex- 
tensive in  its  conception,  grew  beyond  its  pro- 
jectors' expectations,  by  the  earnestness  of  the 
people;  and  by  the  grant  of  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation it  became  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  land. 

As  it  had  been  determined  that  the  Exhibi- 
tion  should  be  opened  ou  the  first  of  May, 

1851,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  upon  the  place 
in  which  the  collection  should    be  exhibited. 
It  was   at  once  apparent  that  uo  building  in 
existence  would  suffice  to  display  a  fifth  part 
of  the  contributions  announced.    It  was  cal- 
culated that  uo  edifice  covering  less  than  sixteen  I 
or  eighteen  acres  would  be  adequate  for  the  j 
purpose.    A  temporary  structure  was  resolved  I 
upon,  and  plaus  were  requested  for  the  building. 


which  would  have  dwarfed  those  of  St.  Peter's 
or  St.  Paul's  into  insignificance.  It  was  made 
an  indispensable  condition,  that  the  materials 
of  the  intended  edifice  should  be  such  as  could 
be  removed  without  great  loss.  While  the 
design  was  in  this  incipient  state  of  progress, 
a  geutleman  in  -no  way  connected  with  archi- 
tecture, though  of  known  taste,  and  conversant 
chiefly  in  the  pursuits  of  natural  history,  Mr. 
Paxton,  came  forward  with  a  plan  so  simple 
and  effectual,  and  at  the  same  time  so  original, 
that  all  preceding  designs  were  laid  aside,  and 
his  was  adopted  without  hesitation.  The  building 
erected  in  Hyde  Park  on  this  simple  plan  re- 
sembled a  conservatory  on  an  enormous  scale; 
and  was  composed,  with  slight  exceptions,  of 
iron  and  glass;  wood  being  used  only  in  the 
fittings.  It  was  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one 
feet  long,  four  hundred  and  eight  broad,  and 
sixty-six  feet  high;  crossed  by  a  transept  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  high,  and  seventy-two 
feet  wide,  and  also  four  hundred  and  eight 
feet  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  a 
grove  of  noble  elms.  The  great  simplicity  of 
the  plan  consisted  in  this,  that  the  cast  iron 
columns  were  all  of  the  same  size  and  pattern, 
and  the  girders  were  all  cast  in  the  same 
mould;  four  columns  and  girders  being  placed 
in  relative  positions  formed  a  square  of  twenty- 
four  feet,  which  could  be  raised  to  any  height, 
merely  by  placing  other  columns  and  girders 
upon  them;  consequently,  this  vast  building 
consisted  of  a  series  of  multiples  of  twenty-four. 
The  sash-bars  were  uniform  throughout,  and 
the  panes  of  glass  of  the  uniform  size.  The 
number  of  columns  used  in  the  entire  edifice 
was  three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  thirty; 
there  were  two  thousand  three  hundred  cast 
iron  girders  for  supporting  the  galleries  and 
roofs,  besides  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
intermediate  bearers  or  binders;  three  huti- 
dred  and  fifty-eight  wrought  iron  trusses  for 
supporting  the  roof;  thirty-four  miles  of  gutters 
for  carrying  off  the  raiu  water  to  the  columns, 
which  were  hollow,  and  served  as  water  pipes; 
two  hundred  and  two  miles  of  sash  bars;  and 
nine  hundred  thousand  superficial  feet  of  glass, 
weighing  upwards  of  four  hundred  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  wrought  iron  used  was  five 
hundred  and  fifty  tons;  of  the  cast  iron  three 
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thousand  five  hundred  tons;  and  six  hundred 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  wood  were  used  in  the  j 
fittings.  The  building  covered  about  eighteen 
acres  of  ground,  and  with  the  galleries  gave  an 
exhibiting  surface  of  twenty-one  acres;  the  length 
of  the  tables  for  laying  out  the  goods  was  eight 
miles.  The  total  area  of  the  ground  floor  was 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  square  feet,  and 
that  of  the  galleries  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand,  one  hundred  feet  The  total  cubical 
contents  of  the  building  were  thirty-three  mil- 
lions of  feet  The  glass  roof  consisted  of  a  serieB 
of  "ridges  and  valleys"  eight  feet  wide;  and 
provision  was  made  for  ventilating  by  means  of 
louvre  boards  which  admitted  air  but  excluded 
rain.  The  south  side  and  the  roof  were  pro- 
vided with  a  canvas  covering  for  the  purpose 
of  tempering  the  heat  and  light.  In  addition 
to  this  vast  erection  there  was  another  apart- 
ment on  the  north  side,  ninety-six  feet  long, 
and  twenty-four  feet  wide,  containing  the  boilers 
which  set  the  machinery  in  motion. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Paxton,  which  resulted 
in  this  wonderful  construction,  was  not  decided 
upon  until  July  26,  1850,  and  considerable 
modifications  were  necessary,  and  the  working 
drawings  had  also  to  be  prepared.  The  tender 
of  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson  and  Co.  for  its  con- 
struction was  accepted  at  the  same  time;  the 
principal  terms  being  that  they  were  to  erect 
the  entire  building  for  the  sum  of  £79,800  if 
the  materials  should  remain  their  property,  they 
being  at  the  expense  of  removal ;  or  for  £  1 50,000, 
if  the  materials  remained  the  property  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  actual  cost  proved  to  be 
£176,030,  12*.  %d.  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson 
&  Co.  further  contracted  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  prodigious  edifice  erected  and  covered  in, 
and  ready  to  be  delivered  over  for  internal 
painting  and  fitting  on  the  last  day  of  1850; 
an  undertaking  scarcely  less  marvellous  than 
the  building  itself,  considering  that  at  that 
moment  no  single  piece  of  iron  or  pane  of 
glass  was  prepared. 

The  site  was  a  portion  of  Hyde  Park,  ex- 
tending from  the  Cavalry  Barracks  to  the  Albert 
Gate,  bounded  on  the  South  side  by  the  road 
which  skirts  the  Park  wall,  and  on  the  North 
by  the  well-known  ride  called  Rotten  Row.  The 
first  column  was  fixed  on  September  26,  1850, 
aud  the  reception  of  goods  began  on  February  12, 
1851.  The  distribution  resolved  upon  was  geo- 
graphical. The  whole  of  the  building  west  of 
the  great  transept  was  assigned  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  her  colonies.  All  that  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  to  foreign  countries  and  their 
colonies,  in  the  order  of  their  latitude;  but  with 


this  exception,  that  all  working  machinery  was 
plrced  at  the  north-western  end,  where  ample 
motive  power  was  supplied  gratuitously  from 
eight  large  boilers  placed  in  the  separate  build- 
ing. As  regards  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  a  certain  degree  of  grouping  was  prac- 
ticable; articles  of  the  same  classes  were  placed 
in  appropriate  courts,  as  the  Machinery  Court, 
the  Carriage  Court,  the  Mineral  Court,  the  East 
India  Court,  the  Mediaeval  Court,  the  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Court,  &c.  Although  a 
natural  arrangement  of  the  articles  was  neither 
practicable  nor  expedient,  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  biblical  classification  to  enable 
the  visitors  to  consult  systematically  the  objects 
of  so  vast  a  collection,  and  also  to  enable  the 
jurors  who  were  to  award  the  prizes,  to  weiph 
the  relative  and  positive  merits  of  the  national 
and  individual  products;  and  that  for  all  these 
purposes  the  classification  should  be  both  philo- 
sophical and  minnte.  The  great  generic  division 
was  naturally  quadrupartite;  including,  I.  Raw 
Materials.  II.  Machinery.  III.  Manufactures. 
IV.  Fine  Arte:  with  numerous  sub-divisions, 
classes,  and  sections. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  interior  when 
all  the  contributions  were  placed,  realized  the 
most  enthusiastic  dreams  of  the  promoters.  The 
long  centre  aisle  and  lofty  transept  presented 
an  endless  scene  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Statues,  some  equestrian,  others  grouped  in 
attitudes  of  violent  action  or  of  repose  (among 
which  Kiss's  "Amazon  slaying  a  Panther"  ar- 
rested the  attention  by  its  force  and  vigour); 
trophies  of  silk,  timber,  and  iron;  strange  shapes 
of  lighthouses  and  astronomical  instruments; 
models  of  bridges;  organs;  and  gushing  foun- 
tains, carried  the  eye  down  the  long  vista,  with- 
out suggesting  an  idea  of  magnitude  or  height 
too  great  for  the  building.  The  recessed  com- 
partments under  the  galleries  were  lightened  by 
the  brilliancy  of  gold-embroidered  stuffs,  gorgeous 
satins,  jewellery,  arms  and  armour,  pure  white 
sculpture,  articles  of  steel,  iron,  and  glass,  of 
every  material,  colour,  and  form.  Carrying  the 
eye  up  to  the  galleries,  the  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  pendant  banners,  beyond  which  and  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  lines  and  colours  of  ihe 
building,  the  sight  was  intercepted  and  relieved 
by  the  richest  carpets,  suspended  from  the 
girders;  gorgeous  tapestry;  and  the  glorious 
transmitted  hues  of  stained  glass;  while  before 
and  among  all  these  treasures  moved  and  flitted, 
in  ever  changing  variety,  human  forms,  lending 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  Again,  turning 
from  wandering  over  these  endless  scenes  to 
some  central  object,  the  lofty  transept  presented 
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a  tranquil  scene  of  green  trees  and  tropical 
plants,  throwing  into  beautiful  relief  splendid 
statuary;  and  a  lofty  fountain  of  glass,  from 
the  summit  of  which  dashed  down  in  ample 
volume  a  glittering  stream  of  water.  Over 
all  these  wonders  of  art  and  science,  and  the 
ever  changing  panorama  of  the  spectators,  the 
transparent  roof  and  sides  threw  down  a  pure 
and  uninterrupted  flood  of  light.  From  the  per- 
fect transparency  of  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  from  the  material  which  entered  so  largely 
into  its  composition,  it  derived  its  popular  de- 
signation of  the  "Crystal  Palace." 

The  Exhibition  was  opened  in  great  state 
by  the  queen  on  May  1,  1850,  and  it  remained 
open  until  October  15;  during  which  time  it 
was  visited  by  six  millions,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  persons,  whose  payment* 
amounted  to  £.r>i>.">,107;  leaving  a  6urplns,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  of  £150,000.  Hie 
building  was  purchased  by  a  company  formed 
for  the  purjtose,  and  was  removed  to  Sydenham 
Hill  and  reconstructed  there  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who  also  laid 
out  the  magnificent  grounds  around  it. 

Numbers  of  excellent  persons  were  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that  the  reign  of  eternal  peace 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  that  strife  and  blood- 
shed among  nations  would  be  known  no  more. 
Others  anticipated  a  prolonged  golden  age,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  extraordinary 
impetus  was  given  to  the  productive  arts  and 
to  every  branch  of  manufacturing  industry.  A 
few  resolutely  opposed  it.  Speaking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Februarys,  1852,  Colonel 
Sibthorp  said  that  "he  must  attribute  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  depression  in  trade  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry  in  the  past 
year.  There  was  but  one  opinion,  and  it  was 
universal,  as  to  the  gross  insult  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  this 
country  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of  foreigners 
and  their  wares  which  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  Exhibition;  and  for  his  own  part, 
he  would  not  for  a  thousand  guineas  enter  the 
walls  or  approach  within  smell  of  the  unwieldy, 
ill-devised,  and  unwholesome  castle  of  glass." 

In  1840,  Professor  Wheatstone  being  examined 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  railways,  wherein  the  subject  of  electric 
telegraphy  was  partially  entered  into,  was  asked, 
— "Have  you  tried  to  pass  the  line  through 
water?"  to  which  he  replied,  "There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  doing  bo,  but  the  experiment 
has  not  yet  been  tried."  Again,  on  the  chair- 
u,  Lord  Seymour,  asking,  "Could  you  com- 


municate from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  that  way?" 
he  replied,  "I  think  it  perfectly  practicable." 
A  couple  of  years  later  the  Professor  indeed 
engaged,  and  had  everything  in  readiness,  to 
lay  a  line  for  the  government  across  Portsmouth 
Harbour;  it  was  not  executed,  however,  through 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
but  which  were  quite  irrespective  of  the  perfect 
feasibility  of  the  undertaking. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  accomplished  the  feat  of 
crossing  the  Channel  with  the  electric  fire  before 
this  date,  as  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the 
wires,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  carrying 
off  the  electricity,  would  probably  have  been 
insujwrable,  but  for  the  happy  discovery  of  gutta 
percha,  which  supplied  the  very  tough,  flexible, 
non-conducting  material  the  electrician  sought 
for.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  tin*  instantaneous 
interchange  of  thought  between  distant  nations 
awaited  the  discovery  of  a  vegetable  production 
in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  first  application  of  this  singular  substance 
to  the  insulation  of  electric  conducting  wires 
was  made  in  1*47,  by  Lieutenant  Siemens,  of 
the  Prussian  artillery,  for  a  line  to  cross  the 
Rhine  at  Cologne. 

England  an<l  France  were  first  connected  by 
telegraphic  wires  on  August  28,   1850.  The 
"Goliath"  steamer  was  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion.   Between  the  paddle  wheels,  in  the  centre 
of  the  vessel  was  a  gigantic  drum  or  cylinder, 
fifteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  seven 
tons  weight,  and  fixed  on  a  strong  frame- work. 
Upon  it  was  coiled  about  thirty  miles  of  tele- 
graph wire  enclosed  in    a  covering    of  gutta 
percha  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  point 
of  the  French  coast  nearest  to  England  is  Cape 
Grisnez  about   half  way    between   Calais  and 
Boulogne;  and  as  the  distance  between  this  point 
and  Dover  is  twenty-one  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
there  were  nine  miles  of  wire  left  for  slacking. 
It  was  intended  to  imbed  the  wire  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  by  means  of  leaden  clamps, 
several  hundred  in  number,  and  each  weighing 
from    twenty  to  twenty-five    pounds.    The  sea 
varies  in  depth  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  the  deepest  part  being  in  the  middle, 
interrupted,  however,  by  two  shallows  which  are 
dangerous  to  navigators,  but  it  was  calculate.! 
that  the  weight  of  the    leaden   clamps  would 
carry  the  wire  to  the  bottom  in  every  part  out 
of  the  reach  of  anchors  and  fishing  nets.  On 
August    28,   the   vessel    started    from  Dover 
Harbour  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour, 
"paying  out"  the  telegraphic  wire  as  it  prJ 
ceeded.    At  iutervals  messages  and  salutation* 
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passed  to  and  fro  between  the  vcgsel  and  the  | 
shore.     Early  in  the  evening  the  "Goliath" 
safely  arrived  at  the  French  coast;  and  the  wire 
was  run  up  the  cliff  at  Cape  Grisnez  to  its  | 
tormina)  station.    On  that  very  same  evening  1 
messages  were  seut  to  and  fro  instantly  between  | 


LAYINO  THK  CHANNEL  CAPLK. 

the  English  and  French  coasts.  Bnt  the  in- 
ventorg  had  not  dnly  calculated  all  the  exigen- 
cies of  such  a  novel  and  startling  enterprise. 
In  the  course  of  a  month  the  cable  broke, 
owing  to  its  having  fretted  upon  a  sharp  ridge 
of  rocks  about  a  inilo  from  Cape  Grisnez.  It 
was  now  determined  to  make  a  stronger  and 
better  constructed  cable,  capable  of  resisting 
all  friction  in  this  part  of  the  Channel.  Instead 
of  one,  four  wires,  insulated  by  the  Gutta  Percha 
Company,  were  twisted  together  into  a  strand, 
and  next  enveloped  in  spun-yarn.  This  core 
was  then  covered  with  ten  iron  galvanized  wires, 
live  to  sixteenths  of  au  iuch  in  diameter,  welded 
into  lengths  of  twenty-four  miles,  and  forming 
h  flexible  kind  of  mail.  This  was  successfully 
laid,  and  became  the  precursor  of  many  ocean 
telegraphs. 

On  May  16,  1851,  at  Devonshire  House,  there 
was  given  the  first  performance  of  a  comedy 
by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  entitled  "Not 
so  bad  as  we  seem."  This  was  in  connexion 
with  the  foundation  of  an  institution  to  be  called 
"The  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,"  for  the 
benefit  of  men  of  letters  and  artists.  The  ob- 
ject was  thus  defined: — "The  originators  and  | 
prumuterb  of  this  scheme  are  themselves  either  | 


authora  or  artists,  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  fellow-labourers,  anxiously  desirouB  to  aid 
those  distinguished  in  pursuits  similar  to  their 
own;  whose  youth  they  have  seen  prematurely 
biokeu  by  noble  struggles  for  independence,  or 
whose  age  they  have  witnessed  a  sup- 
pliant for  bounty,  SO  administered  as 
lo  embitter  every  memory  of  service, 
and  humiliate  every  honest  sentiment 
of  pride.  But  they  desire  to  extend 
w  hatever  aid  they  may  have  the  power 
10  proffer  or  suggest,  in  the  mode 
which  seems  to  them  most  respectful 
to  the  members  of  those  profession* 
that  give  to  all  nations  in  which  they 
rlourish  the  least  disputable  title  to 
respect.  They  desire  that  the  aid 
should  necessitate  no  degrading  plea 
of  poverty,  no  painful  exposition  of 
calamity  and  want;  but  that  it  should 
bear  the  character  of  a  tribute  to 
merit,  not  of  an  alms  to  destitution." 

The  plan  contemplated  was  to  open 
at  a  life  office  of  acknowledged  re- 
spectability and  capital,  a  branch  In- 
surance Bnd  Provident  Society  solely 
fur  the  professors  of  literature  and 
art;  so  as  to  secure  insurance  of 
life,  annnities  to  commence  at  a  certain  age, 
pensions  to  widows,  and  payment*  destined  for 
the  education  or  provision  of  children.  It 
was  also  proposed  to  establish  and  endow  an 
institute,  having  at  its  disposal  salaries  with 
duties  attached;  residences,  small,  but  suited 
to  the  ordinary  habits  of  gentlemen;  and  con- 
sisting of  a  warden,  members,  an  I  asso- 
ciates; to  which  only  insurers  should  be  eligible. 
Hie  duties  of  these  elected  were  to  be,  the 
warden,  to  give  one  lecture  yearly  in  Luirrion, 
the  members,  three  lectures;  one  in  London, 
two  at  proper  provincial  towns,  on  subjects 
within  the  purview  of  the  society;  the  associates 
to  give  a  general  co-operation.  It  was  to  launch 
this  institute  that  the  comedy  was  expressly 
written.  The  perfonners  were  all  amateurs; 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Charles  Dickens, 
J.  Forster,  R.  H.  Home,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark 
Lemon,  and  Frank  Stone.  Her  Majesty  and 
Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  the  chief  persons 
of  their  suite,  honoured  the  performance  with 
their  presence;  the  audience  were  of  the  nobility 
and  geutry  who  had  contributed  to  form  the 
guild;  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £'2.000  was  the  first 
result.  A  second  performance  was  also  given 
at  Devonshire  House,  with  the  addition  of  a 
farce  by  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  entitled,  Mr. 
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Nightingales  Piary;"  the  dramatis  persnnir  beim; 
also  represented  by  some  of  the  same  amateurs. 
A  third  representation  was  given  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  and  the  plays  were  subsequently 
performed  at  sonic  of  the  chief  provincial  towns. 
The  scheme  thus  inaugurated  with  such  pro- 
mising success  did  not,  however,  fully  realize  the 
well-meant  intentions  of  the  promoters;  yet  il 
seems  worthy  to  be  recorded  for  what  il  aimed  at. 


negative.  Thus,  then,  for  the  first  time  since 
1804,  you  will  vote  with  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  and  knowing  for  whom  and  for 
what  you  vote." 

This  proclamation  had  been  printed  at  a 
press  within  the  palace  of  the  Elysee;  none  of 
the  workmen  being  permitted  to  leave  until  all 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

Louis  Napoleon's  Coup  d'Etut.  His  power  con- 
firmed. Recognized  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Ilia 
Dismissal  fr«m  Office.  Explanations  in  Par- 
liament. Lord  Palmerston' s  Character.  Long 
Tenure  of  Office.  Defeat  and  Resignation  of 
the  Russell  Cabinet.  The  Derby  Ministry.  Fear 
of  Protectionist  Reaction.  Militia  Bill.  General 
Election.  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Debate  of  Commercial  Policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  » 
Financial  Scheme  defeated.  Coalition  Ministry 
under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Position  of  the 
Peelites. 

a.d.  1852. 

The  relations  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  with  the  National  Assembly  had  long 
been  of  a  disturbed  and  portentous  character. 
After  frequent  changes  of  Ministry,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  termination  of  the  presidential 
term  drew  near,  it  became  evident  that  Louis 
Napoleon  had  determined  on  wresting  from  the 
Assembly  the  restoration  of  universal  suffrage, 
preparatory  to  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
constitution  and  his  own  re-election.  Resolutions 
proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  majority  in  the 
Assembly  "defining"  the  president's  "responsi- 
bilities," intensified  the  struggle.  Still  the  crisis 
was  generally  believed  to  be  capable  of  a 
pacific  solution.  On  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
December  2,  1851,  however,  the  Parisians  awoke 
to  find  their  city  in  a  state  of  siege;  the  political 
and  military  chiefs  of  all  parties,  to  the  number 
of  seventy-eight,  in  prison;  the  journals  forbidden 
to  issue;  and  an  appeal  to  the  people,  pro- 
claiming also  universal  suffrage. 

In  the  proclamation  the  citizens  were  told, 
with  a  clear  hint  to  the  future  empire,— "This 
system,  created  by  the  first  consul  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  has  already  given 
to  France  repose  and  prosperily.  It  guarantees 
them  still.  Such  is  my  profound  conviction. 
If  yon  partake  it,  declare  so  by  your  suffrages. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  you  prefer  a  government 
without  force,  monarchical  or  republican,  bor- 
rowed from  some  chimerical  future,  reply  in  the 


NAPOLEON  III. 

the  copies  bud  been  worked  off  and  issued  before 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  coup 
d'etat.  All  the  needful  arrangements  had  been 
made  secretly,  only  three  tried  friends  being 
chosen  by  the  president  to  assist  him.  These 
wore  M.  de  St.  Arnaud,  minister  of  war;  M.  de 
Maupas,  prefect  of  police;  and  M.  de  Morny. 
The  troops  bad  been  made  secure  and  were 
under  arms,  ready  to  obey  orders;  and  the  whole 
scheme  was  carried  out  so  stealthily  and  so 
promptly  (hat  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  all 
known  and  suspected  political  opponents  were 
secured.  The  Assembly  was  forcibly  dissolved 
and  dispersed  on  attempting  to  meet  in  another 
bnilding;  and  two  hundred  members  were  marched 
off  to  barracks  and  thence  for  a  few  days  to 
various  prisons:  all  but  fourteen  of  them,  how- 
ever, being  speedily  released. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  likewise,  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  functions,  but  in  the  act  of 
pronouncing  the  president  a  traitor,  was  broken 
up.  The  next  morning,  symptoms  of  resistance 
were  visible.  The  workmen  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  seemed  resolved  to  maintain  the 
prescriptive  function  of  their  locality.  But  the 
few  barricades  raised  were  instantly  demolished, 
and  immense  bodies  of  troops  swept  throuvh  the 
streets  On  Tursday,  a  massacre  was  made  upon 
the  Boulevards  thai  will  ever  rank   that  da/ 
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with  infamous  deeds.  According  to  a  multitude 
of  concurring  and  independent  witnesses,  a  fire 
of  musketry  and  cannon  was  suddenly  com- 
menced, at  noon-day,  by  an  immense  body  of 
troops,  at  whom  not  a  single  shot  had  been 
discharged,  whose  path  not  a  hillock  of  stones 
obstructed,  but  whose  march  through  the  gay 
and  busy  thoroughfare  stretching  from  the  Rue 
Richelieu  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  was  merely 
looked  upon  from  the  windows  and  pavements 
as  a  harmless  though  significant  spectacle.  The 
footways  and  doorstepB  were  quickly  cumbered 


the  president  thcrenpon  assnmed  the  title  of 
Napoleon  III. 

When  Parliament  met  in  1852,  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall,  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  royal  speech,  on  February  3, 
referred  to  the  recent  sudden  dismissal  or  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
{donation.  In  reply,  Lord  .John  Russell  entered 
fully  into  details  of  the  official  relationship 
which  had  subsisted  between  himself  and  the 
late  foreign  secretary,  and  read  a  communication 
which  had  been  made  to  the  latter  in  1850,  in 


with  the  bodies  of  the  fallen;  men,  women,  and  the  following  terms: — "The  queen  requires,  first, 
children  stumbled  over  each  other  in  their  heed-  that  Lord  Palmerston  will  distinctly  state  what 
less  flight,  and  were  pierced  by  bullet  or  bayonet  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in  order  that  the 
where  they  lay;  6hop-fronts  were  beaten  in  by 
cannon-balls,  and  stray  shots  penetrated  to  the 
back  rooms  of  upper  floors.  Blood  lay  in  hol- 
lows round  the  trees  even  till  the  next  morning. 
The  wounded  crawled  painfully  to  hiding-places, 
and  missing  relatives  or  friends  were  timidly 
sought  among  the  hideous  rows  of  corpses  ex- 
posed for  recognition.  Lists  and  calculations 
that  have  never  been  invalidated,  reckon  the 
victims  of  this  day  of  terror  at  twclvo  hundred; 
and  from  authority  that  cannot  be  impugned,  it 
is  known  that  the  6oldiers  had  been  stimulated 
"by  money  and  drink  to  inflict  this  crushing  blow 
upon  the  resistance  threatened  by  a  coalition  of 
royalists  and  republicans.  The  whole  enterprise 
was  conducted  with  a  craft  so  consummate,  with 


queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what  Bbe  is 
giving  her  sanction.  Secondly,  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not 
arbitrarily  altered  or  modified  by  the  minister. 
Such  an  act  she  must  consider  as  failing  in 
sincerity  towards  the  crown,  and  justly  to  be 
visited  by  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional 
right  of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  expects 
to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between 
him  and  the  foreign  ministers  before  important 
decisions  are  taken,  based  upon  that  intercourse; 
to  receive  the  foreign  dispatches  in  good  time; 
and  to  have  the  drafts  for  approval  sent  to  her 
in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself  acqnainted 
with  their  content*  before  they  mnst  be  sent 
off.  The  queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord 
a  resolution  so  inflexible,  with  a  coolness  so  John  Russell  should  show  this  letter  to  Lord 
utterly  free  from  moral  considerations,  that  it  Palmerston." 


could  not  but  succeed;  although  if  it  had  failed 
Louis  Napoleon  would  have  lost  his  all  upon 
one  desperate  throw.  When  the  vote  waB  taken 
there  were  seven  millions,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  for  the  continuance  of  the  presidency  to 
him  for  a  period  of  tea  years;  against  six  hun- 


Lord  John  Russell  added  that  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  relations  between  the  premier  and  the 
foreign  secretary  exactly  coincided  with  the 
opinion  once  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
an  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  that  the  premier  ought  to  see  every 
important  dispatch  to  and  from  foreign  courts; 


dred  and  forty-one  thousand,  three  hundred  and    but  that  this  necessary  rule,  and  aW  the  other 


fifty-one  negative  votes.  On  January  10,  1852, 
eighty-three  members  of  the  late  Assembly  were 
banished;  and  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  per- 


rule  just  quoted,  had  been  infringed  by*  a 
verbal  communication  made  to  the  French  am- 
bassador by  Lord  Palmerston,  immediately  after 


sons  who  had  been  arrested  for  resistance  to  the  '  the   events    of  December  in  Paris;  of  which 


cmip-tTetat  were  transported  to  Cayenne.  The 
national  guard  was  disbanded,  and  then  re-formed 
under  the  control  of  the  executive.  A  new  con- 
stitution was  published  and  a  decree  obliging 
the  Orleans  family  to  sell  within  a  year  all  their 
real  and  personal  property  in  France.  In  the 
following  November,  the  people  were  appealed 
to  on  a  proposed  restoration  of  the  empire, 
which  was  affirmed  by  seven  millions,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  votes  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-five,  and 


eveuts  he  had  expressed  approbation,  although 
the  cabinet  hail  determined  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality.  Inquiries  as  to  the  correctness  of 
this  were  made  by  the  qneen  through  the 
premier,  but  no  answer  was  returned  for  three 
days,  and  meanwhile  Lord  Palmerston  had  sent 
a  dispatch  to  the  English  ambassador  in  Paris, 
unknown  to  bis  colleagues,  iu  which  he  gave 
his  personal  opinion  somewhat  fully  and  freely 
in  favour  of  the  political  changes  in  that  capital. 
Lord  John  Russell  regarded  such  an  act  as 
disrespectful  to  the  crown  and  as  unfair  to  the 
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cabinet  generally;  and  he-  advised  her  majesty 
to  transfer  the  seal  of  the  fortigu  office  from 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Lord  Granville. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  reply,  while  main- 
taining that  his  action  had  not  been  inconsistent 
with  the  poliey  of  neutrality  or  with  proper  1 
official  respect  to  thp  sovereign,  fully  recognized 
the  principles  which   Lord   John    Resell  had 


LORD  FAI.MKRRTO.V. 

laid  down.  Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no 
quest  ion  as  to  the  prerogative;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  present  reign  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  upon  the  relations  of  the  ministers 
to  the  crown  under  the  Georges.  Cabinet  mea- 
sures are  not  thwarted  by  secret  court  influence 
or  regulated  by  the  advice  of  irresponsible 
"friends  of  the  sovereign."  This  dismissal  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  however,  excited  much  com- 
ment and  gave  rise  to  numerous  conjectures, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  Lord  Palmerston  was 
supposed  to  have  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
creating  uncomfortable  feelings  among  foreign 
powers,  and  for  bringing  about  awkward  and 
critical  complications.  He  was  generally  regarded 
as  a  busy,  clever,  meddlesome,  and  imperious 
man,  representing  a  certain  element  of  pugnacity 
in  the  nation.  During  the  threatened  quarrel 
with  France,  in  1840,  respecting  the  atl'airs  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt;  and  during  the  later  dis- 
putes arising  out  of  the  Treaty  for  Right  of 
Search,  the  warlike  and  acrimonious  articles 
in  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  were  supposed, 
both  in  England  and  in  France,  to  be  written 
by  him.    Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  that 


newspaper  was  known  to  reflect  his  views,  and 
to  be  largely  under  his  inspiration;  and  the 
articles  themselvee  were  certainly  mischievous 
and  disgraceful. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  corsair  ex- 
pedition to  Copenhagen,  in  1808;  he  must  be 
held  as  largely  sharing  with  his  colleagues  the 
responsibility  of  the  Walcheren  disaster  and 
disgrace;  of  adding  a  war  with  America  to  our 
ciufairetnents  in  the  old  world;  of  humiliating 
France  by  the  reinstatement  of  the  Bourbons;  of 
defrauding  thirty-two  millions  of  people  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna;  and  of  tarnishing  the  fame 
of  British  generosity  by  the  deportation  of 
Napoleon  to  St.  Helena.  For  these  mistakes 
and  offences,  to  which  must  be  added  the  ob- 
stinate conservatism  and  flagrant  tyranny  of 
the  Liverpool  Administration  in  home  affairs; 
resistance  to  Parliamentary  reform  and  Catholic 
emancipation;  the  massacre  of  Peterloo,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  Six  Acts;  Palmerston 
must  be  held  jointly  responsible  with  his  more 
conspicuous  colleagues.  He  defended  flogging 
in  the  army  against  Bcveral  annual  motions. 
He  resisted  every  step  in  the  direction  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  While  opposing  the  removal 
of  Dissenters'  grievances  because  Reform  Catholics 
were  subjected  to  heavier  disabilities,  he  ad- 
vocated the  removal  of  those  disabilities,  not  m 
a  concession  of  religious  and  civil  rights,  but 
as  an  act  of  political  expediency.  He  abetted 
Russia  in  its  savage  vengeance  upon  Poland; 
the  people  of  which  country  had  risen  in  arms 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantinc,  who  had  notoriously  violated  the  con- 
stitution guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
He  afterwards  defended  the  absorption  of  Cracow 
by  Austria;  he  left  Hungary  to  a  similar  fate; 
he  intrigued  about  Turkey  and  Egypt;  he 
several  times  nearly  embroiled  England  in  a  war 
with  France;  and  he  was  mainly  responsible  for 
the  Chinese  wars  with  the  Afghan  expedition. 

The  Count  de  Montalcmbert,  speaking  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  on  January  14,  1848, 
said  of  Lord  Palmerston. —  'It  is  he  who,  in 
my  eyes,  is  the  executioner  of  the  independence 
of  Switzerland;  it  is  he  who,  at  the  moment  of 
making  a  manifestation  in  favour  of  the  good 
right,  insisted  on  a  previous  understanding 
among  the  cabinets,  and  bo  produced  pro- 
crastinations, during  which  he  pressed  on  hosti- 
lities in  Switzerland.  It  is  not  with  impunity 
that  England  will  have  followed  her  policy.  The 
encouragement  given  to  anarchy  in  Greece,  in 
Switzerland,  will  not  remain  unpunished;  the 
Haines  of  that  conflagration  will  cross  the  Chan- 
nel,   and   will   show  England  that  propriety, 
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justice,  and  liberty,  are  not  the  privilege  of  one  I 
nation  alone." 

Lord  Palmerston  can  never  be  said  to  have  ; 
possessed  any  decided  convictions  on  any  sub- 
ject.  He  passed  for  a  Liberal  in  politics,  yet 
be  was  undoubtedly  a  Conservative.  Skilled  in 
debate;  apt  at  repartee;  familiar  with  the  forms 
and  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  I 
he  was  a  member  for  fifty-eight  years,  his  free 
and  jaunty  air  and  his  uniformly  easy  dispo- 
sition made  him  popular  with  the  generality, 
and  be  contrived  to  ride  over  waves  that  would 
have  engulphed  ordiuary  men.  His  easy  political 
virtue  enabled  him  to  accommodate  himself  to 
circumstances  and  to  take  office  under  men  of 
conflicting  parties..  He  was  Secretary-at-War 
from  1809  to  1828;  Foreign  Secretary  from 
November,  1830,  to  December,  1834;  from 
April,  1835,  to  September,  1841;  and  from 
July,  1846  to  December,  1851;  Home  Secretary 
from  December,  1852,  to  March,  1855,  when  he 
became  premier  and  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  until  February,  1858;  and  again 
from  June,  1859,  to  his  death  on  October  18, 
1865.  Thus  forty-seven  out  of  his  fifty-eight 
years  of  political  life  were  spent  in  office.  It 
will  be  enough  to  remark  of  bis  general  career 
that  it  was  a  contrast  to  all  that  has  been  said 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  a  leading  article  in 
"The  Times"  of  June  22,  1850,  the  writer 
combated  with  great  power  the  fallacious  asser- 
tion that  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  paramount 
claim  to  be  considered  as  an  English  minister, 
and  that  he  represented  with  unrivalled  spirit 
and  success  the  interests  and  the  opinions  of  this  I 
country;  as  if  these  were  of  necessity  opposed1 
to  the  principles  and  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world.  Referring  to  his  conduct  during 
the  recent  revolutionary  movements,  it  was  said,  ' 
—"In  every  instance  in  which  the  name  of' 
England  was  mixed  up  with  them  our  influence 
was  disgraced  without  any  benefit  to  those  we 
thought  proper  to  abet;  for  although  there  is  I 
no  constituted  authority  in  Europe  wiih  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  not  quarrelled,  there  is  no 
insurrection  that  he  has  not  betrayed.  The 
ardent  partisans  of  Sicilian,  Italian,  aud  Hun- 
garian independence  have  certainly  no  especial 
cause  of  gratitude  to  a  minister  who  gave  them 
abundance  of  verbal  encouragement,  and  then 

abandoned  them  to  their  fate        He  suffered  a 

French  army  to  land  in  Italy  and  to  capture 
Rome  without  a  remonstrance;  he  sacrificed  the 
rights  of  Denmark  and  the  commerce  of  Northern 
Europe  to  the  mere  whim  of  conciliating  the  ' 
kiug  of  Prussia  and  the  demagogues  who  had  j 
got  possession  of  that  ill-advised  priucc.  From 
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first  to  last  his  characteristic  has  been  the  want 
of  a  firm  and  lofty  adherence  to  the  known 
interests  of  England;  and  it  is  precisely  from 
a  want  of  such  guiding  laws  of  conduct  that 
our  foreign  policy  has  degenerated  into  a  tissue 
of  caprices,  machinations,  petty  contentions,  and 
everlasting  disputes." 

After  Lord  Palmerston's  expulsion  from  the 
Russell  cabinet,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity 
to  be  avenged,  which  was  not  long  in  coming. 
Lord  John  Russell  proposed,  on  February  16, 
1852,  the  organization  of  a  local  militia;  but 
Lord  Palmerston  proposed  as  an  amendment 
the  substitution  of  the  old  regular  militia: 
whereupon  Lord  John  told  the  House  that  if 
they  decided  to  omit  the  word  "local,"  all  be 
could  say  was  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Lord  Palmerston  must  bring  in  the 
Bill.  The  House  did  so  decide,  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-six; 
whereupon  Lord  Russell  renounced  the 
entirely;  and  on  February  23,  it  was  intin 
that  the  ministry  had  resigned.  The  event 
created  liitle  surprise,  the  progressive  feebleness 
of  the  cabinet  measures  having  for  some  time 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  a  change.  It  was 
generally  felt  that  the  catastrophe  was  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  that  the  defeat,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  crisis  was  but  one  of 
many  causes  which  had  contributed  to  produce 
it.  Speculation  was  now  anxiously  directed  to 
the  formation  of  the  new  government.  The 
choice  of  the  sovereign  was  generally  anticipated, 
and  the  country  learnt  with  no  surprise  that  the 
earl  of  Derby  had  been  sent  for. 

The  chief  offices  were  filled  up  as  follows: 
Lord  St.  Leonards,  Lord  Chancellor;  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Mr.  Walpole, 
Home  Secretary;  Lord  Malmesbury,  Foreign 
Secretary;  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Colonial  Secre- 
tary; Sir  F.  Thesiger,  Attorney-tJeneral ;  and 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Solicitor-General.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  offered  a  seat,  but  declined  it, 
after  some  hesitation.  The  offer  itself  showed 
how  he  was  estimated  as  practically  a  Tory.  The 
new  premier's  first  exposition  of  policy  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  27,  1852.  It 
excited  the  greatest  interest,  especially  with 
reference  to  that  question  on  which  the  party 
now  in  power  had  taken  so  decided  a  stand, — 
the  regulation  of  our  commercial  system.  It  wu 
marked  by  a  full  measure  of  that  dignified 
eloquence  for  which  the  carl  was  distinguished; 
and  the  pervading  tone  was  calm,  temperate, 
and  conciliatory.  He  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  maintain  the  blessings  of  universal  peace, 
and  to   abstain   from   all  intervention  in  the 
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domestic  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  He  de- 
clared his  preference  for  a  corn  duty,  but  would 
not  attempt  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  184fi. 
He  announced  that  he  should  not  carry  on  the 
Kill  introduced  by  the  late  government  for  a 
reform  of  tho  representation.  He  felt  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  dissolve  immediately, 
and  therefore,  until  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  country,  he  appealed  to  the  generosity 
and  patriotism  of  both  Houses  to  sustain  him 
in  his  difficult  task.  His  intention,  notwith- 
standing his  own  opinions  on  the  subject,  re- 
mained unchanged,  to  accept  and  adhere  to  the 
decision  of  the  country.  If  the  issue  should  bo 
different,  he  was  equally  prepared  to  give  effect 
to  the  public  wishes. 

In  the  Commons,  the  Opposition  sought,  by 
well-known  Parliamentary  tactics,  to  obtnin  from 


EAKL  OF  DERBY. 

the  new  government  a  distinct  declaration  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  abandoned  the  policy  of 
Protection;  anticipating,  that  whatever  answer 
might  be  given,  the  effect  would  be  to  damage 
the  ministry  with  the  public.  If  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  commercial  restriction 
were  proclaimed,  it  was  reasonably  expected 
that  the  Btaunch  adherents  of  that  policy  in  the 
country,  and  a  large  section  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  might  take  offence  at  such  a  desertion 
of  their  cause.  If  a  reversal  of  the  Free  Trade 
system  were  held  out,  such  was  the  popularity 
of  those  principles  that  it  was  confidently  hoped 
that  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  reac- 
tionary policy  of  the  government  would  create 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  their  opponents.  While 
with  these  views  the  Whig  leaders  laboured 
earnestly  to  extract  a  decided  statement  of  the 


ministerial  intentions,  the  earl  of  Derby  and  his 
colleagues  exerted  all  their  caution  and  address 
to  avoid  falling  into  a  dilemma.  The  premier 
stood  firm  to  his  originally  declared  intention 
of  abiding  by  whatever  verdict  the  country 
might  pronounce  at  the  forthcoming  general 
election  on  the  merits  of  Free  Trade  aa  the 
future  domestic  policy. 

A  Bill  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Walpole,  on  March  29.  By 
the  government  plan  it  was  proposed  (1)  to 
raise,  if  possible,  without  abandoning  the  ballot, 
a  force  of  eighty  thousand  volunteers,  to  be 
drilled  and  trained;  fifty  thousand  only  to  be 
raised  the  first  year,  and  thirty  thousand  the 
second  year;  the  period  ofc  service  to  be  five 
years.  Secondly,  to  raise  these  men  by  bounties 
of  £3  or  £4,  either  to  be  paid  down,  or  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  month;  the  volun- 
I  teer  being  at  liberty  to  take  it  in  eithor  way. 
Thirdly,  to  dispense  with  the  qualifications  for 
officers  formerly  required  in  regard  to  all  below 
the  rank  of  major,  aud  generally  to  Consider 
the  having  been  in  the  army  equivalent  to 
qualification.  Fourthly,  the  Bill  provided  that 
the  number  of  days'  training  required  in  the 
year  should  be  twenty-one,  the  crown  having 
j  the  power  to  exteud  the  period  to  seven  weeks 
or  to  reduce  it  to  three  days.  Lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  embodiment  of  the  men,  it  was 
not  proposed  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  law.  The  expense  required  for  bounty 
aud  equipment  would  be  about  £1,200,000; 
but  if  spread  over  five  years,  it  would  be  about 
j  £240,000  a  year;  except  that  during  the  first 
year  the  cost  of  equipment  would  raise  the 
expense  to  £400,000;  including  the  clothing. 
This  being  a  national  defence,  it  was  intended 
that  the  expense  of  the  equipment,  arms,  and 
bounty  should,  save  in  districts  which  should 
not  provide  the  proper  quota,  bo  borne  by  the 
public  puree.  This  measure  excited  much  angry 
comments  and  threats  of  resistance  out  of  doors, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  result  of  an 
alarmist  panic  and  that  it  would  issue  in  a  kind 
of  conscription;  but  in  the  end  it  passed  both 
Houses. 

On  May  30,  1852,  the  House  having  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Disraeli  made  his  financial  statement  for 
the  year.  He  drew  favourable  pictures  of  the 
commerce  and  finances  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
posed tho  continuance  of  the  Income  Tax  for 
another  year;  which  was  agreed  to.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  of  public  importance  added  to  the 
statute-book  between  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  office  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
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were,  the  Militia  Act;  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
stitution  Act;  several  measures  of  reform  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  including  an 
Act  to  diminish  the  technicalities  of  Special 
Pleading  and  to  amend  the  procedure  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts;  an  Act  to  remedy  some 
long-standing  grievances  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  abolishing  the  office  of  the  Masters  and  by 
other  changes;  and  an  Act  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Courts.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  were  several  for  important  sanitary 
objects,  such  as  for  improving  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis,  and  for  restricting  intra- 
mural interments  therein. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  duly  I,  after 
other  ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  to 
extract  from  the  premier  an  avowal  of  his  future 
commercial  policy.  All  he  would  say  was  that 
the  country  must  decide  the  matter  at  the  pend- 
ing general  election.  The  day  afterwards,  a 
proclamation  appeared  in  the  "  London  (Jazettc," 
dissolving  the  Parliament.  The  result  of  the 
elections  did  not  appear  materially  to  alter  the 
relative  strength  of  parties.  It  became  evident 
that  there  would  not,  at  all  events,  be  snch  a 
decisive  majority  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
Protection  as  would  justify  the  government,  even 
in  Lord  Derby's  view,  in  attempting  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  The  language  more 
recently  held  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
pointed  rather  to  a  relief  of  the  burdens  com- 
plained of  by  Uie  landed  and  farming  interest 
through  a  re-adjnstment  of  taxation;  and  pros- 
pects were  held  out  of  Borne  comprehensive 
change  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
country,  which  would  afford  relief  to  the  de- 
pressed classes,  without,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
flicting injustice  upon  any  other.  The  curiosity 
felt  as  to  the  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Derby  cabinet,  upon  which,  as  was  generally 
understood,  its  continuance  in  office  depended, 
caused  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in  No- 
vember to  be  anticipated  with  unusual  interest. 

The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Shaw  Lcfevre  was 
re-elected  to  the  post  of  Speaker,  which  he  had 
previously  occupied  for  thirteen  years.  In  both 
Houses  there  were  strong  complaints  that  the 
royal  speech  had  been  made  to  use  vague  and 
equivocal  language  respecting  the  future  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  government.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  political  war  of  the  Session,  both 
HouseB  paid  every  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
died  on  September  14,  and  whose  body  had 
lain  in  state  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  was 
publicly  interred  in  St.  Paul's  on  November  18. 
The  day  was  a  close  one  as  to  all  banking  and 


commerce.  The  streets  were  thronged  with 
multitudes  of  personB  who  had  come  from  all 
parte  of  the  provinces,  and  everything  that  out- 
ward pomp  and  circumstance  could  do  to  mark 
the  rank  and  services  of  the  deceased,  was  done 
In  both  Houses,  the  leaders  of  parties  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  appropriate  to  the  occasion ; 
nearly  all  of  them  eulogizing  the  strong  sense 
of  duty  under  which  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  uniformly  acted. 

When  this  great  mortuary  act  was  accom- 
plished, the  war  of  parties  began.  The  Free 
Traders  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  deemed  the  equivocal  language 
of  the  royal  speech,  and  the  ambiguous  state- 
ments made  by  the  leading  ministers  on  the 
subject  of  commercial  policy,  determined  to 
bring  that  question  without  delay  to  a  definite 
issue.  Mr.  C.  Villiere  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  certain  resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
principles  to  be  adopted  for  commercial  legis- 
lation. A  similar  interpellation  was  addressed 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  carl  of  Derby 
replied  that  the  result  of  the  late  elections  had 
convinced  him  that,  though  a  large  number  of 
constituencies  were  well  disposed  to  support  the 
government,  they  were  determined  not  to  assent 
to  an  alteration  in  the  recent  commercial  policy, 
and  that  any  such  attempt  would  instantly  be 
negatived  by  a  large  majority.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  hail  felt  it  his  duty  to  advise 
her  majesty  to  declare  that  the  principle  of 
unrearicted  competition  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Villiers  brought  forward  his  resolutions 
on  November  23,  in  the  following  terms:  — 
"That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the 
result  uf  recent  commercial  legislation,  and 
especially  of  the  Act  of  1816,  which  established 
the  free  admission  of  foreign  corn;  and  that 
that  Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  mea- 
sure. That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
that  the  maintenance  and  further  extension  of 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  that 
of  Protectiou,  will  best  enable  the  properly  and 
industry  of  the  nation  to  bear  the  burdens  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  will  most  con- 
tribute to  the  general  prosperity,  welfare,  and 
contentment  of  the  people.  That  this  House  is 
ready  to  take  into  its  consideration  any  mea- 
sures consistent  with  the  principles  of  these 
resolutions  which  may  be  laid  before  it  by  her 
majesty's  ministers." 

These  were  met  with  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,— -That  this  House  acknow- 
ledges with  satis/action,  that  the  cheapness  of 
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provisions,  occasioned  by  recent  legislation,  has 
mainly  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  and  | 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  working  classes;  j 
and  that  unrestricted  competition  having  been 
adopted,  after  due  deliberation,  as  the  principle 
of  onr  commercial  system,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
unreservedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy  in  those 
measures  of  financial  and  administrative  reform 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  introduce." 
This,  however,  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  drafted  by  Lord  Palmerston 
on  the  framework  of  those  by  Mr.  Villicrs,  but 
omitting  all  reference  to  the  legislation  of 
1846,  and  also  the  adjectives  which  intensified 
them.  Free  Trade  was  not  expressly  mentioned, 
and  the  whole  tone  and  phraseology  were  such 
as  to  be  as  little  unpalatable  as  possible  to  the 
Conservative  party  which  Mr.  Disraeli  was  busily 
educating.  For  Mr.  Villiers'  motion  there  were 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  votes  and  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  against  it.  Lord  Palmerston's 
was  carried  by  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to 
fifty-three.  In  the  Upper  House  the  following 
was  agreed  to: — 'That  this  House,  thankfully 
acknowledging  the  general  prosperity,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  the  evils  attending  frequent  changes 
in  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  adheres 
to  the  commercial  system  recently  established, 
and  would  view  with  regret  any  attempt  to 
disturb  its  operations  or  impede  its  progress. 

The  alarm  that  had  been  expressed  by  the 
leading  Free  Traders  in  the  presence  of  a  pos- 
sible reaction  under  the  new  government,  speedily 
passed  away,  but  from  another  and  a  different 
catiBe.  On  December  8,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
to  the  House  his  scheme  of  financial  readjust- 
ment, so  as  to  ensure  relief  to  depressed  interests 
and  the  means  of  reconciliation  between  hostile 
classes.  In  a  speech  of  five  hours,  marked  by 
his  peculiar  ability,  he  dealt  with  the  three  im- 
portant interests  of  shipping,  sugar,  and  land; 
he  reviewed  the  general  system  of  taxation; 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax,  and 
of  the  hop  duty  by  one-half;  a  graduated  re- 
duction on  the  tea  duty  until  it  became  one 
shilling  per  lb.;  a  continuance  of  the  Income 
Tax,  but  with  exemptions  of  £100  on  industrial 
income  and  of  £50  on  income  arising  from 
property,  and  with  an  extension  to'funded  pro- 
perty and  salaries  in  Ireland;  and  also  a  tax 
of  eighteen  pence  in  the  pound  on  houses  and 
of  a  shilling  on  shops  of  more  than  £10  a  year 
in  value. 

A  very  short  time  elapsed  after  the  promul- 
gation of  this  financial  scheme  before  it  became 


evident  that  it  would  have  to  enconnter  from 
various  quarters  a  strong  and  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  proposed  addition  to  the  House 
Tax,  combined  as  it  was  with  an  extension  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  applying  to  the  same 
class  whose  dwellings  were  about  to  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  taxation,  aroused  an  active 
and  menacing  hostility  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  towns.  The  proposition  to  graduate  the 
Income  Tax,  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  i 


leading  financiers;  and  the  exclusive  assessment 
of  the  tax  on  particular  descriptions  of  income 
in  Ireland  was  strongly  reprobated  by  others. 
The  calculations  also  on  which  the  estimates 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  were  based  were 
regarded  by  some  of  the  first  authorities  as 
illusory  and  fallacious.  Opposition  arose  on  all 
sides,  to  various  points,  and  on  different  grounds. 
For  four  nights  the  propositions  were  subjected 
to  a  raking  fire  of  adverse  criticisms.  On  De- 
cember 16,  the  first  resolution  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  proposing  the  House  Tax, 
was  rejected  by  three  hundred  and  five  to  twi> 
hundred  and  eighty-six.  On  this  adverse  vote, 
the  ministry  immediately  resigned. 

The  disciples  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  school  h»'i 
hitherto  kept  aloof  from  both  parties.  Having 
lost  their  eminent  leader,  they   were  free  to 
form  new  connexions.    Distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  political  experience,  their  influence 
was  considerable;  notwithstanding  the  smallneso 
of  their  following.     Their  ambition  had  been 
checked  and  unsatisfied.     Their  isolation  had 
continued   for  six  years;    an  impassable  gulf 
separating  them  from   the  Conservatives,  and 
their  past  career  and  present  sympathies  naturally 
attracting  them  towards  the  Liberal  party.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  coalition  ministry  was  formed,  under 
Lord  Aberdeen,  comprising  the  Peelites,  as  they 
were  now  called,  the  Whigs,  and  Sir  William 
Molesworth,  a  representative  of  the  philosophical 
school  of  Radicals.     It  united  men  who  bad 
laboured  with  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Hume.    The  Liberal  party 
had  gained  over  nearly   all   the  statesmanship 
of  the  Conservative  ranks  without  losing  any 
of  its  own.    Five  and  twenty  years  before,  the 
foremost  men  among  the  Tories  had  joined  Karl 
Grey;  and  now  again,  the  first  minds  of  another 
generation  were  won  over,  from  the  same  party, 
to  the  popular  side.    A  fusion  of  parties  had 
become  the  law  of  our  political  system.  The 
great  principles  of  legislation,   which  had  di- 
vided parties,  were  now  settled;  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  old  political  parties  brought  into 
close  connexion  the  representatives  of  various 
schools. 
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The  offices  in  the  new  cabinet  were  distributed 
as  follows: 

First  Lord  of  Treasury,    Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Chancellor   Lord  Cranworth. 

Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 

  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Secretary   Lord  1  'aimers  ton. 

Foreign  Secretary   Lord  John  Russell. 

Colonial  Secretary   Duke  of  Newcastle. 

First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 

miralty  .<   Sir  James  Graham. 

President  of  the  Council    Earl  Granville. 

Lord  Privy  Seal   Duke  of  Argyle. 

Secretary  of  War   Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 

President  of  the  Board 

of  Control   Sir  C.  Wood. 

First  Commissioner  of 

Public  Works   Sir  W.  Molesworth. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  without  office.  The  earl  of  Clarendon 
shortly  afterwards  replaced  Lord  Russell,  who 
continued  in  the  cabinet,  but  also  without  office. 
Id  June,  1854,  he  became  President  of  the 
Council. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  announced  his  intended 
line  of  policy,  the  principal  particulars  of  which 
were,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
general  peace  of  Europe  without  relaxing  de- 
fensive measures;  that  the  rule  of  non-inter- 
veution  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  nations 
should  be  observed;  and  that  at  home,  he  would 
maintain  and  extend  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
pursue  the  commercial  arid  financial  system  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  questions  of 
education  and  of  legal  and  representative  reform 
would  receive  attention;  and  the  measures  of 
the  government  would  be  conservative  as  well 
as  liberal,  for  both  were  essentially 
in  the  present  state  of  things. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Canada  Clergy  Reserves.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Finan- 
cial Scheme.  His  Statement  of  Principles. 
Church  Rates.  Transportation.  Government  of 
India.  Workmen's  Strikes.  Origin  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Dispute  between  Ruesia  and 
Turkey  respecting  the  Holy  Places.  Prince 
Menschikofs  Mission.  "The  Vienna  Note." 
Turkey  rejects  all  terms.  The  Crisis.  Sinope. 
Arrival  of  the  Allied  Troops  at  Gallipoli.  De- 
claration of  War.  Mr.  llright's  Speeches.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Theory  of  War  Expenses.  The 
Income  Tax. 

ad.  1853—1854. 
On  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  in  February, 
1858,  attempt*  were  made  by  the  earl  of  Win- 


cbelsea  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  Mr.  Spooner 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  obtaiu  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  system  of  education 
pursued  at  the  College  of  Maynootb.  These 
motions  gave  rise  to  long  and  virulent  debates, 
but  proved  unsuccessful. 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  F.  Peel  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada  to  make  provision  concerning 
the  Clergy  Reserves.  These  dated  from  the 
year  1791,  when  the  province  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  Constitutional  Act  of  that  date 
provided  that  whenever  the  crown  should  dispose 
of  waste  lands,  one-seventh  of  their  value  should 
be  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  under  specified  proportions.  This  system 
continued  until  the  Act  of  1840;  but  during 
the  intervening  period,  large  quantities  of  land 
had  been  reserved,  part  of  which  had  been  sold, 
and  the  fund  had  not  been  appropriated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  each  religious  denomi- 
nation; the  clergy  of  the  Established  Churches 
of  Eugland  and  Scotland  having  received  au 
undue  share.  Great  jealousy  had  arisen  in  the 
colony;  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  House 
of  Assembly  had  been  at  variance  upou  the 
subject,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  which  passed  the  Act  of 
1840,  providing  that  the  one-fonrth  of  the  church 
land  already  sold  should  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one;  that  of 
the  remaining  three-fourths,  one-half  should  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one;  and  that  the  other  half  should  be  left  to 
the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada 
and  the  Executive  Conncil,  for  the  purposes  of 
public  worship  and  religious  instruction.  Since 
that  period,  great  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
the  population  had  more  than  doubled;  but 
the  object  of  this  Bill  was  not  to  alter  or  inter- 
fere with  the  present  condition  of  things,  it 
merely  gave  to  the  Canadian  Legislature  power, 
if  it  thought  fit,  to  alter  the  existing  arrange, 
ment;  the  matter  being  wholly  and  exclusively 
of  colonial  concern. 

After  some  observations  by  Sir  J.  Pakington, 
Sir  R.  Inglis,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  others,  leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  which  excited 
much  discussion  in  its  progress  through  both 
Houses.  The  principal  debate  took  place  upon 
the  question  of  the  second  reading,  which  Sir 
John  Pakington  moved  to  defer  for  six  months. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  argued  that  these 
Reserves  had  been  set  apart  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Canada; 
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and  could  not  now  be  diverted,  even  by  Parlia- 
ment, without  committing  a  mortal  sin.  Granting 
that  Canada  possessed  the  right  of  self-control, 
the  act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  was  binding 
upon  it.  The  policy  of  the  measure  was  also 
condemned;  for  if  the  loyal  Upper  Canadians 
should  renounce  their  allegiance,  mid  annex  their 
country  to  the  United  States,  the  original  grant 
would  nevertheless  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the 
American  law:  and  the  question  was  asked, 
would  it  be  wise  or  prudent  to  show  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  that  the  monarchy 
of  England  disregarded  obligations  which  a 
republic  was  willing  to  respect?  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  Act  of  1840  had  not  been 
received  by  the  Canadians  as  a  final  measure, 
and  that  the  words  "  Protestant  clergy,"  in  that 
of  1791,  were  not  limited  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  All  questions  affecting 
religious  endowments  in  a  colony  were  essentially 
local,  and,  according  to  the  rules  of  onr  colonial 
policy,  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  legis- 
lature. And  when  we  hail  given  self-govern- 
ment to  Canada,  were  we  not  to  respect  that 
right? 

The  second  reading  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
and  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  to  two  hundred  and  eight. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading 
was  moved  on  April  22.  The  bishop  of  Exeter 
moved  its  rejection,  npon  the  plea  that  the  Bill 
could  only  pass,  if  Parliament  would  reserve 
a  guarantee  that  the  Clergy  Reserves  Bhould 
not  be  secularized;  and  he  adduced  a  long 
array  of  precedents  to  prove  that  Parliament 
has  power  to  control  the  colonial  legislatures. 
This  amendment,  however,  was  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  a  proposal  of  the  earl  of  Derby's, 
by  which  the  ground  of  contest  was  shifted. 
The  Bill  being  read  a  second  time  without  a 
division,  the  House  went  into  committee,  and 
the  earl  produced  his  promised  proposals;  which 
were  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  preserving 
to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  revenues  guaranteed  to 
them,  and  already  appropriated  under  the  Acts 
of  1827  and  1840;  but  to  give  to  the  colonial 
legislature  free  and  unlimited  power  to  deal 
with  any  portion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  not 
already  appropriated.  This  was  lost,  byscventy- 
eight  votes  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  and 
the  Bill  passed  the  third  reading  on  April  28. 

In  April,  1853,  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
duced a  government  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion; and  a  Bill  founded  upon  this  was  read  a 
first  time  but  was  not  proceeded  with.  Mr. 


Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  partially 
converting  the  National  Debt  into  a  Two  and 
a  half  per  cent.  Stock;  and  gave  his  financial 
exposition  on  April  18,  in  a  speech  extending 
over  five  hours.  He  estimated  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  at  £52,183,000,  and  the  revenne 
at  £52,990,000.  He  gave  a  history  of  the 
Income  Tax,  which  he  designated  a  "colossal 
engin«  of  finance,"  and  with  which,  he  said, 
judiciously  employed,  England  might  agaiu,  if 
needs  were,  defy  the  world.  He  admitted 
existing  inequalities  in  the  mode  of  assessment, 
but  deprecated  any  attempt  to  establish  class 
averages,  aud  proposed  to  renew  the  tax  for 
two  years,  from  April,  1853,  at  the  present  rate 
of  seven  pence  in  the  pound;*  for  two  years 
more,  from  April,  1855,  at  six  pence;  and  for 
three  years  more,  from  April,  1857,  at  five 
pence;  so  that  the  tax  would  expire  in  April, 
1860.  Incomes  from  £100  to  £150  were  to  pay 
five  pence  in  the  pound  for  the  whole  period; 
and  Ireland  was  to  be  no  longer  exempted. 
The  legacy  duty  was  to  be  extended  to  real 
property,  and  the  duty  on  whiskey  was  to  be 
increased.  On  the  other  band,  the  soap  duties 
were  to  be  abolished;  the  stamp  duty  on  life 
assurance  was  to  be  reduced  to  sixpence  per 
cent.;  the  receipt  stamp  to  a  uniform  charge  of 
one  penny;  the  advertisement  duty  to  sixpence; 
and  the  tea  duty  to  la.  10</.,  with  a  graduated 
reduction  in  future  to  one  shilling.  A  number 
of  articles  in  the  Customs'  tariff  were  to  be 
free,  or  to  bear  a  reduced  tax. 

In  making  these  announcements,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said, — "I  have  this  full  confidence,  that 
it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought  to 
evade  the  difficulties  of  the  position;  that  we 
have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either  from 
ourselves  or  from  others;  that  we  have  not 
attempted  to  counteract  them  by  narrow  or 
flimsy  expedients;  that  we  have  prepared  plans 
which,  if  you  will  adopt  them,  will  go  some 
way  to  close  up  many  vexed  financial  questions, 
which,  if  not  now  settled,  may  be  attended 
with  public  inconvenience  and  even  with  public 
danger  in  future  years,  and  under  less  favourable 
circumstances;  that  we  have  endeavoured  in  the 
plans  we  have  now  submitted  to  you  to  make 
|  the  path  of  our  snccessors  in  future  years  not 
more  arduous,  but  more  easy;  and  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add,  that  while  we  have  sought 
to  do  justice,  by  the  changes  we  propose  in 
taxation,  to  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared 
with  property,  while  we  have  sought  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  labour  community  of  Eng- 
land by   furthering  their  relief  from  indirect 
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taxation,  we  have  not  hwn  guided  by  any  desire  form  their  duty,  were  lost  and  thrown  away; 
to  put  one  class  against  another;  we  have  felt   while  the  minority,  in  the  performance  of  the 


we  ahonld  best  maintain  onr  own  honour,  that 
we  should  best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament, 


prescribed  duty  of  the  meeting,  represented  the 
whole  number.    This   subtle   technical  device 


and  beat  promote  the  interests  of  the  country  was  promptly  tried.  Another  meeting  assembled, 
by  declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  I  and  a  rate  being  again  refused  by  the  majority, 
between  class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to  our-  '  it  was  immediately  voted  in  their  presence  by 
Delves  as  a  sacred  aim  to  diffuse  and  distribute   the  churchwardens  and  the  minority.    A  rate 


the  burdens  if  we  must,  and  the  benefit*  if  we 
can,  with  equal  and  impartial  hand;  and  we 
have  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  by  pro- 
posals Buch  as  these  we  contribute  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  but  to  knit  the  various 
parts  of  this  great  nation  yet  more  closely  than 
ever  to  that  throne  and  to  those  institutions 
under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live." 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  both  Houses 
to  defeat  the  ministerial  propositions  on  finance; 
especially  to  secnre  continued  exemption  to  Ire- 
land from  the  Income  Tax,  and  to  defeat  the 
proposal  to  render  corporate  bodies  liable  to 
the  succession  duty;  but  these  attempts  all  failed, 
and  the  financial  scheme  was  at  length  passed 
in  its  entirety. 

A  Bill  to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  personal 
liberty  in  the  case  of  persons  confined  in 
monastic  establishments  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
T.  Chambers  in  May,  185'^,  but  it  was  lost  on 
the  second  reading;  as  was  another  measure  to 
niter  and  amend  the  law  of  Church  Rates.  This 
subject  had  been  a  prolific  and  bitter  source  of 
strife  in  the  parishes  during  many  years,  and 
all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  feeling  had  been  intensified 
by  what  was  known  as  the  "Hraintree  Case." 

In  1837,  a  majority  of  the  vestry  of  that 


so  imposed  was  of  course  resisted.  The  Con- 
sistory Court  pronounced  it  illegal,  but  the  Court 
of  Arches  adjudged  it  valid.  The  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  which  had  scouted  the  authority 
of  the  churchwardens,  respected  the  assumed 
right  of  the  minority  to  bind  the  whole  parish, 
and  refused  to  stay  the  collection  of  the  rate. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  affirmed  this 
decision,  but  the  House  of  Lords,  superior  to 
the  subtleties  by  which  the  broad  principles  of 
law  had  been  set  aside,  asserted  the  unques- 
tionable right  of  a  majority.  The  rate  which 
the  vestry  had  refused,  but  which  a  small 
minority  had  assumed  the  power  to  levy,  was 
pronounced  invalid,  after  the  matter  had  drag- 
ged its  slow  course  through  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  courts  during  sixteen  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legal  anomaly  remained  that  the 
fabrics  must  1k>  repaired,  but  that  no  means 
existed  of  enforcing  reluctant  parishioners,  where 
they  constituted  a  majority.  Year  by  year  at- 
tempts were  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  prolific  . 
source  of  parochial  disputes  ami  ill-will.  Various 
measures  had  been  proposed,  while  the  Brain- 
tree  case  was  pending,  and  other  measure*,  con- 
tinned  to  be  brought  forward  in  subsequent 
years,  but  without  success.  Sir  William  Clay, 
Sir  J.  Trelawney,  and  others  moved;  year  after 
year,  for  the  simple  and  unconditional  abolition  of 
Church  Bates;  but  this  was  repeatedly  negatived 


parish  having  voted  to  postpone  a  church  rate   by  the  Lords,  even  after  it  had  been  affirmed 


by  the  Commons.  Various  compromises  were 
suggested;  chiefly  on  the  principle  of  exemption 
on  an  avowal  of  Dissent  and  on  a  renunciation 
of  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges;  but  these 
also  failed.  Meanwhile,  the  battle  continued  to 
be  fought  in  the  parishes,  provoking  a  vast 
amount  of  angry  feeling  and  inflicting  Kreat 
social  mischief:  and  it  was  not  until  IHGri,  that 
the  vexed  question  was  set  at  rest  by  a  Bill 
which  Mr.  tiladstone  succeeded  in  carrying,  and 
Exchequer  Chamber  concurred  on  appeal,  but  which  left  the  power  of  voluntary  taxation,  with 
Chief  ,lnstice  Tindal,  in  giving  judgment,  sug-  I  exemption  to  all  who  claimed  it. 
gested  a  doubt  whether  the  churchwardens,  ami 

a  minority  of  the  vestry  together,  might  not  The  necessity  for  some  change  in  the  system 
concur  in  granting  a  rate  at  the  meeting  of  the  of  transportation,  led  to  the  passing  of  a  measure 
parishioners  assembled  for  that  purpose.  The  by  which  it  was  provided  that  after  a  certain 
suggestion  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  period  of  imprisonment,  offenders  should  be 
the  votes  of  the  majority,  who  refused  to  per-   eligible  to  receive  a  ticket  of  leave  in  the  coun- 


ter twelve  months,  the  churchwardens  took  upon 
themselves,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  vestry,  to  levy  a  rate.  In  this  strange 
procedure  they  were  supported  for  a  time  by  the 
Consistory  Court,  on  the  authority  of  an  obscure 
precedent.  But  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
restrained  them  from  collecting  a  rate  which 
Lord  Oenman  emphatically  declared  to  be  "al- 
together invalid,  and  a  church  rate  in  nothing 
but  the  name."    In  this  opinion  the  Court  of 
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try;  but  with  the  liability  to  its  revocation  in 
the  event  of  misconduct. 

Early  in  June,  1858,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in 
a  lengthy  speech,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  future 
government  of  India.  He  defended  the  existing 
system  of  double  administration  by  the  Board 
of  Control  and  by  the  Court  of  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  while  he  proposed  to 
change  the  constitution  and  to  limit  the  patronage 
of  the  latter.  Numerous  changes  were  also  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  the  various  executive  de- 
partments in  India.  This  measure  gave  rise  to 
long  and  animated  debates,  but  in  the  end  it 
was  carried,  and  it  continued  in  force  until  the 
events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in  18.57,  com- 
pelled a  reconsideration  of  the  entire  subject 
and  led  to  the  abolitiou  of  the  anomalous  dual 


The  commencement  of  the  year  1853,  was 
bright  with  promise.  The  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  brought 
contentment  and  comfort  to  the  people.  The 
unprecedented  extension  of  commerce  and  ship- 
ping had  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to  trade 
and  manufacturer,  and  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  working  classes  had  occasioned  an  immense 
demand  for  the  Btaple  articles  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. Thus  the  agricultural  interest,  in  common 
with  the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  the  car- 
rying, the  colonial  and  banking  interests,  were 
all  full  of  hope  and  exertion.  But  as  the  year 
passed  on,  the  horizon  darkened.  The  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  harvest,  which  prognosticated 
a  short  crop,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every 
corn-growing  country  in  Europe,  were  verified 
by  the  results.  At  a  period  of  scarcity,  when 
some  contraction  of  trade  was  to  be  expected, 
and  when  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  was 
obviously  impossible,  a  sudden  mania  possessed 
the  population  in  large  portions  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  with  the  hope  of  bettering 
their  circumstances  through  the  desperate  and 
suicidal  agency  of  "strikes;"  and  the  reckless 
contest  was  still  prolonged.  Unfortunately,  the 
true  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  the 
immutable  laws  which  govern  trade  and  all 
mechanical  operation!,  are  not  yet  understood 
by  those  most  interested;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  on  Political  Economy, 
the  science  has  not  yet  been  generally  studied. 

The  unjust  and  •  ppressive  Statutes  relating 
to  labour  which  were  enacted  during  the  Middle 
Ages  have  been  already  described.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  known  as  the  "Statute  of  Appren- 
tices," continued  in  force  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half.    By  this,  all  men,  except  those  of  gentle 


blood,  might  be  compelled  to  work,  either  at 
trade  or  husbandry;    their  wages  were  to  be 
assessed  by  the  justices;   and   it  was  declared 
unlawful  "for  any  person  to  exercise  any  art, 
mystery,  or  manual  occupation    now   used  in 
England  and  Wales,  unless  ho  shall  have  been 
seven  years  apprenticed  to  the  same."    In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  it  was  complained  that 
"workemen  did  rebbelle  their  worke  and  re- 
fuse their  places;"  and  an  Act  was  thereupon 
passed,    forbidding   confederacies    to  enhance 
wages,   under   severe    penalties.     This  subject 
occupied  the  attention  of  successive  Parliament*, 
and  no  fewer  than  thirty  separate  Statutes  were 
directed  against  trades'    combinations.  Th«w 
enactments  laid  heavy  penalties  on  workers  in 
various  trades  who  refused  to  labour  at  a  fixed 
remuneration;  which  was  often,  of  course,  below 
the  market  value;  otherwise  it  would  not  re- 
quire to  be  protected  by  penalties.  Workmen 
who  entered  into  combinations  for  keeping  up 
wages,  or  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work,  wen- 
liable  to  be  punished  as  criminals  by  imprison- 
ment.   The  gross  injustice  of  this  is  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 
guilds  and  companies  were  in    effect  gigantic 
trades*  unions  for  exactly  the   same  purposes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  defiance  of  these 
Acts,  secret  combinations  were  made,  of  a  more 
daiigerooB  and  cruel  character  than  any  which 
have  been  formed  since  their  repeal.  Vitriol- 
throwing,  arson,  destruction,  and  murder,  were 
practised  upon  such  masters  and  workmen  as 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  trades' 
unious;    and  it  came  to  be  perceived  that  it 
was  not  only  impossible  to  stop  such  combina- 
tions, but  that  by  confounding  right  and  wrong, 
and  by  treating  unionists  as  felons,  men  were 
led  to  regard  things  really  culpable  with  less 
aversion  than  formerly.     Such  legislation  was 
only  abandoned,  however,  because  of  its  utter 
futility.    It  may  be  said  that  the  last  stage  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes  from 
practical  slavery  was  effected  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Combination  Acts  in  1824,  which  left  the 
workmen  free  to  unite  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
vancing or  fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  of  deter- 
mining  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
of  inducing  others  to  quit  work  or  return  to  it, 
provided  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  accom- 
plish these  and  similar  objects  by  violence  or 
intimidation. 

The  unvarying  rcsnlt  of  combinations  to  raise 
wages  is  either  that  new  hands  are  brought 
in,  who  drive  the  combining  workmen  out  of 
the  labour  market,  or  that  capital  and  trade 
find  their  way  to  some  other  place  where  pro- 
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duotion  is  free,  or  that  the  spirit  of  invention 
has  been  prompted  to  devise  mechanism  to  super- 
sede hand-labour.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
united  power  of  trades'  unions  must  fail  in  any 
attempts  to  set  aside  the  inexorable  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  or  in  permanently  maintaining 
a  high  rate  of  wages  when  more  workmen  are 
seeking  employment  than  are  required  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  to  he  done.  In  like 
manner,  no  combination  of  masters  can  main- 
tain a  repressed  rate  of  wages  when  workmen 
are  scarce.  Common  sense,  moreover,  rebels 
against  the  notion  that  superior  skill,  aptitude, 
industry,  and  perseverance  are  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  opposite  qualities,  by 
compelling  those  who  can  work  better  and  longer 
to  proceed  at  the  same  rate  of  labour  and  to 
receive  only  the  same  wages  as  those  who  can- 
not or  who  will  not  put  forth  similar  exertions. 

A  conference  on  "Combinations,  Strikes,  and 
Wages,"  was  convened  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arte  on  January  80,  1854.   A  Select 


Committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  February,  1856,  "to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  establishing  equitable  tribunals 
for  the  amicable  adjustment  of  differences  be- 
tween masters  and  operatives."  Twenty-eight 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  evidence,  with 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  is  given  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Papers  of  the  Session. 
Two  years  later,  the  Council  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  appointed  a  Committee  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  the  proceedings 
of  trades'  societies.  The  results  appeared  in  a 
volume  which  was  issued  in  1860,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  most  valuable  information,  with 
detailed  accounts  of  the  principal  strikes  and 
lockouts  since  1824.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  pecuniary  loss  which  has  followed;  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  this  from  the 
wages  which  might  have  been  earned,  from  the 
increased  poor-rates,  and  from  the  large  contri- 
butions levied  upon  other  trades  for  the  support 
of  the  men  on  strike. 


Year. 

Place. 

Trade. 

Number. 

Weeks.  Amount. 

1829 

Manchester 

Cotton  Spinners 

10,000 

26 

£230,000 

1830 

Ashtou,  &c. 

<»  »• 

30,000 

10 

250,000 

1833 

Manchester 

Builders 

26 

72,000 

1834 

London 

Journeymen  Tailors 

13,000 

100,000 

1834 

Staffordshire 

Potteries 

172.000 

1836 

Preston 

Spinners 

*  8,500 

18 

107,000 

1836 

Glasgow 

Irontrade 

17 

1837 

Tyne  and  Wear 

Colliers 

1844 

Durham 

H 

84,000 

18 

700,000 

1853 

England 

Amalgamated  Engineers 

15 

43,000 

1854 

Preston 

Spinners 

17,000 

36 

500,000 

1860 

London 

Builders 

26 

400,000 

1865 

Staffordshire  Ac. 

Irontrade 

12 

285,000 

1868 

St.  Helen's 

Colliers 

40,000 

These  sums,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
whole  of  the  loss.  Apart  from  the  suffering 
which  cannot  be  weighed  or  measured  by  auy 
material  standards,  there  are  other  losses  beyond 
those  immediately  entailed.  In  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  in 
September,  1861,  and  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society  (xxiv.  498—506), 
Dr.  John  Watts  puts  the  matter  thus: — "Let 
us  assume  five  per  cent,  as  the  average  amount 
in  dispute,  and  assume  that  the  strike  is  in 
every  case  successful  and  we  shall  then  find  that 
the  adage  which  is  applied  to  disputants  at  law, 
that  'he  who  wins  loses,'  is  equally  applicable 
here.  A  week  is  nearly  two  per  cent  of  the 
wages  of  a  year.  If,  therefore,  a  strike  for  five 
per  cent,  succeeds,  its  results  will  be  roughly 
exhibited  in  the  following  table;  showing  the 


years  of  work  at  the  extra  rate  required  to 
make  up  the  loss  of — 

1  lunar  month's  wages   1 1  years 

*  2     t.         m     3^  ., 

8      !•  >1  !   4J  ,, 

6     ij        .1  i>    9jj  ,, 

12     H  ||   19^  ,, 

12i   h  h  •>   20  II 

But  as  money  is  worth  five  per  cent,  at  interest, 
it  follows  that  if  a  strike  for  five  per  cent,  lasts 
twelve  months,  and  then  succeeds,  and  maintains 
the  increase  for  twenty  years,  the  workman  has 
lost  in  interest  much  more  than  be  has  gained 
in  wages,  and  that,  therefore,  no  part  of  the 
loss  can  ever  be  made  up;  for  if  he  could  have 
worked  for  the  lower  sum  during  the  year  of 
strike,  and  have  invested  instead  of 
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the  money,  the  year's  wages  would  Lave  grown    the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  per- 


into  three  years'  wages  nearly  by  the  time  in 
which  the  gain  of  the  strike  would  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  a  single  year.  Of  course,  a  strike 
for  ten  per  cent,  would  require  only  half  the 
above  term  to  make  up  the  loss,  while  a  strike 
for  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  would  require 
double  the  time  exhibited  in  the  table." 

The  waste  incurred  has  been  frightful.  The 
loss  to  the  nation  may  be  reckoned  by  millions; 
for  the  neglect  to  produce  property,  or  to  in- 
crease  its  value,  is  as  much  a  lose  as  though  it 
had  been  6rst  made  and  afterwards  destroyed. 
These  struggles  have  proved  as  costly  as  cam- 
paigns; and  some  strikes  have  been  attended 
with  circumstances  of  suffering  and  of  horror 
scarcely  surpassed  by  those  of  actual  warfare. 
HomeB  broken  up;  furniture  and  clothes  sold; 
crowds  of  men  standing  idle  in  the  streets; 
gaunt  women;  starving  children;  closed  shops; 
crowded  workhouses  and  hospitals;  cold  fur- 
naces; deserted  mines;  silent  machinery;  and 
empty  warehouses  attest  the  prevalence  of  the 
calamity,  and  demand  the  institution  of  courts 
of  arbitration,  similar  to  the  Conneils  de  PrutT- 
hommes  of  France  and  of  Belgium;  instead  of 
the  insensate  and  suicidal  method  of  the  strikes 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  with  the  retalia- 
tory method  of  locking-ont  on  the  part  of  the 
masters.  By  virtne  of  an  Act  passed  in  1867, 
snch  Boards  of  Conciliation  may  be  established 
by  licence  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

But  that  which,  at  the  close  of  1853,  riveted 
public  attention,  and  bade  fair  to  give  to  the 
year  a  melancholy  prominence  in  history,  was 
the  probability  of  its  witnessing  the  close  of  the 
great  peace  which  had  followed  the  outbreaks 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  true  history  of 
the  Crimean  War  has  got  to  be  written;  and 
when  this  is  done,  the  narrative  will  present 
a  series  of  startling  contrasts,  of  noble  heroism 
and  of  contemptible  meanness;  of  disastrous 
mistakes  and  of  brave  endurance;  of  sublime 
Bclf-sacrifice  and  of  insatiable  peculation;  of 
culpable  mismanagement  and  of  devotion  to 
duty;  of  reckless  waste  and  of  ruinous  economy; 
of  divided  counsels  and  of  restricted  authority. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
here,  or  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  strife. 

There  had  been  a  long-standing  dispnte  be- 
tween the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  about  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Church 
of  Bethlehem,  and  of  that  of  the  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin.  The  contending  sectaries  had  hitherto 
shared  the  ooenpancy,  but  they  were  perpetually 
iutriguiug  for  excltisiveuess,  aud  in  May,  1850, 


emptorily  demanded  of  the  Sultan  the  surrender 
to  the  Latin  monks,  who  represented  only  a 
few  thousand  persons,  of  the  sanctuaries  which 
had  been  alternately  used  with  the  Greeks,  re- 
presenting between  ten  and  eleven  millions  of 
Turkish  subjects.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  con- 
test for  diplomatic  supremacy  at  Constantinople, 
where  the  representatives  of  the  great  European 
powers  had  been  long  engaged  in  political  in- 
trigues and  in  active  interference  with  the 
domestic  administration  of  Turkey.  As  soon 
as  France  had  constitnted  herself  the  champion 
of  Catholic  claims,  Russia  protested  against 
what  was  really  a  subversion  of  the  status  quo, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Stratford  dc  Redcliffe,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment were  not  insensible  to  the  superior  claims 
of  Russia,  both  as  respected  the  Treaty  obliga- 
tions of  Turkey,  and  the  loss  of  moral  influence 
that  the  emperor  wonld  sustain  throughout  his 
dominions,  if,  in  the  position  occupied  by  him 
with  reference  to  the  Greek  Church,  he  was 
to  yield  any  privileges  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
to  the  Latin  Church,  of  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  claimed  to  be  the  protector.  Lord 
Russell,  Under  date  of  January  23, 1853,  wrote, 
— "  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  avoid 
perceiving  that  the  ambassador  of  France  at 
Constantinople  was  the  first  to  distnrb  the 
status  quo.  Not  that  the  disputes  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  were  not  very  active,  but 
that  without  some  political  action  on  the  part 
of  France,  those  quarrels  would  never  have 
troubled  the  relations  of  friendly  powers.  In 
the  next  place,  if  report  is  to  be  believed,  the 
French  ambassador  was  the  first  to  speak  of 
having  recourse  to  force,  and  to  threaten  the 
intervention  of  a  French  fleet  to  enforce  the 
demands  of  his  country." 

The  Turkish  government  at  first  temporised; 
and  then  professed  to  adjudicate  fairly  between 
the  contending  sects;  but  at  length,  under 
French  pressure,  yielded  the  point  in  dispute 
by  ordering  the  governor  of  Jerusalem  to  sur- 
render to  the  Latins  the  key  of  the  church  at 
Bethlehem;  to  the  indignation  of  the  Greeks. 
Before  this  was  known,  Prince  Meuschikoff  had 
been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  arrived  at  the  begiuning 
of  March,  1853.  As  soon  as  this  was  reported 
in  France,  and  while,  as  Lord  Cowley  remarked 
in  remonstrating  with  the  French  minister,  they 
bad  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  demands  made  by  Prince  Meuschi- 
koff upon  the  Porte,  the  French  fleet  was 
ordered  to  sail  from  Toulon  to  Salauiis;  not- 
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withstanding  tho  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  I 
English  government:  a  demonstration  of  hostility 
as  open  and  decisive  as  was  the  crossing  of  the 
Pruth  by  the  Russian  army,  four  months  later. 
The  prince  was  the  bearer  of  a  personal  letter 
from  his  sovereign,  and  of  a  formal  statement 
of  the"  whole  case.  Concerning  the  former,  Lord 
Clarendon  wrote,—"  Baron  Brnnnow  showed  me, 
confidentially,  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Sultan,  which  was  written  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  and  exhibited  much  respect  for  the  au- 
thority of  his  Highness."  Concerning  the  latter, 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  whom  it  was  shown,  wrote, 
— "As  far  as  a  hasty  perusal  enables  me  to 
form  an  opinion,  no  exception,  I  should  say, 
can  be  taken  to  the  language  of  this  document. 
It  is  written  in  language  of  remonstrance,  rather 
than  of  menace,  and  contains  a  temperate  though 
serious  enunciation  of  the  grievances  of  which 
the  Emperor  has  to  complain,  in  consequence 
of  the  concessions  made  to  the  Latin  Church  at 
the  expense  of  those  interests  which  he  is  espe- 
cially bound  to  protect."  A  copy  of  this  note 
also  was  sent  to  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian 
ambassador  at  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
communicated  to  the  English  government. 

Prince  Menschikoff  remained  at  Constantinople 
until  May  22;  during  which  time  his  demand 
for  some  written  engagement  as  a  guarantee 
for  the  future  was  thrice  modified  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  Porte.  He  first  proposed  a 
Treaty;  then,  a  Convention;  and  finally,  offered 
to  accept  a  simple  note  or  memorandum,  of 
which  the  chief  article  prescribed  that  "the 
orthodox  religion  (i.  the  Greek  Church)  shall 
enjoy  for  the  future,  without  any  detriment, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sultan,  the  privileges 
and  immunities  which  are  secured  to  them  ah 
antiquo,  or  which  have  been  granted  to  them  at 
various  times  by  the  imperial  favour;  and,  on 
a  principle  of  high  equity,  shall  participate  in 
the  advantages  accorded  to  the  other  Christian 
*ects  by  convention  or  special  arrangement." 
This  was  rejected  by  the  Porte,  solely  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  English  ambassador;  and 
yet,  after  the  departure  of  Prince  Menschikoff, 
when  England  and  France  were  trying  to  act 
as  mediators,  M.  Druyn  de  Lhuys  drew  up  a 
Note  which  was  accepted  by  Lord  Clarendon 
and  which  was  urged  upon  the  acceptance  of 
Russia  on  the  ground  that  "its  general  sense 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  sense  of  the  propo- 
sition presented  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  that 
it  gives  satisfaction  on  all  the  essential  points 
of  its  demands."  Thus  the  Sultan  was  urged 
by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  to  reject  the  Rus- 


|  sian  proposition,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  sub- 
versive of  his  independence,  and  the  ambassador 
added  that  "in  the  event  of  imminent  danger 
I  was  instructed  to  request  the  commander  of 
her  Majesty's  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  to 
hold  his  squadron  in  readiness."  Yet,  after  this 
step  was  taken,  which  was  almost  sure  to  lead 
to  a  general  European  war,  the  English  govern- 
ment agreed  to  the  French  Note  in  almost 
identical  terms,  and  on  this  very  ground  pressed 
it  upon  Russia. 

When  intelligence  of  Prince  Menschikoff  s 
withdrawal  from  Constantinople  reached  St. 
Petersburg,  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  to  Redschid 
Pacha,  entreating  him  to  gain  the  consent  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  Note;  and  until  a  reply  was 
received  no  further  measures  were  taken  by 
Russia.  On  June  16,  another  negative  was  sent; 
and  on  the  day  hefore,  tho  French  and  English 
fleets  had  appeared  in  Turkish  waters  and 
anchored  in  Besika  Bay.  The  Russians  crossed 
the  Pruth  and  entered  the  Principality  of  Mol- 
davia, on  July  2.  These  active  measures,  how- 
ever, did  not  suspend  the  negotiations.  Several 
tentative  and  unofficial  proposals  were  made  by 
different  parties;  and  on  June  24,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  first-named 
power,  recommended  the  Porte  to  draw  up  a 
Note,  embodying  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
Menschikoff  ultimatum,  and  stating  what  they 
were  willing  to  concede,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  presented  by  Austria  to  Russia.  This  sug- 
gestion was  treated  with  disdainful  neglect,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  strongly  expressed  an  opinion 
"that  the  Porte  ought  to  have  lost  no  time  in 
framing  a  Note  which  it  could  with  entire  safety 
sign;  and  if  such  a  Note  had  been  urged  upon 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  by  Austria,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  jt  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  judging  from  the  favourable  re- 
ception given  at  St.  Petersburg  to  a  similar 
proposal  made  by  the  French  government." 
Lord  Clarendon  subsequently  observed  that  his 
government  "thought  it  most  unfortunate,  as 
well  as  ungracious  towards  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, that  this  opportunity  for  effecting  an 
arrangement  should  thus,  and  without  even  a  rea- 
son for  it  being  assigned,  have  been  neglected." 

Seeing  that  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers 
would  not  prepare  a  document,  the  Austrian 
government  undertook  to  draft  one  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  Note.  This  was  agreed  to  on 
July  31  by  the  other  three  powers,  with  certain 
modifications;  and  was  forwarded  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  England  were  instructed 
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to  urge  npon  the  latter  a  prompt  acceptance 
of  this  Vienna  Note,  as  "a  project  which  the 
Allies  of  the  Sultan  unanimously  concur  in  re- 
commending for  his  adoption."  Russia  at  once 
signified  acceptance  pure  aud  simple;  but  Turkey 
6ent  no  reply  for  ten  days,  and  then  refused; 
"the  majority  of  the  Council,"  according  to 
'Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  "declaring  it  to  be 
their  firm  intention  to  reject  the  new  proposal, 
even  if  amendments  were  introduced;"  but  on 
the  representation  of  the  Turkish  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  this  Note  was  "founded 
in  some  measure  on  the  draft  he  had  himself 
prepared  for  Prince  Menschikoff,"  they  agreed 
to  accept  it  with  certain  modifications.  The 
four  powers  expressed  in  strong  terms  their  I 
surprise  and  indignation  at  this  conduct;  Lord 
Clarendon  especially  declaring  his  fear  that 
these  conditions  had  been  introduced  "under 
the  conviction  that  they  could  not  be  complied 
with;"  and  adding  his  opinion  that  "the  feeling 
of  the  Turkish  government  is  a  desire  for  war, 
founded  upon  the  conviction  that  Prance  and 
England  must  still,  per  force,  side  with  Turkey, 
and  that  the  war  will  therefore  be  a  successful 
one  for  the  Sultan,  and  obtain  for  him  gua- 
rantees for  the  future  which  will  materially 
strengthen  his  tottering  power."  The  Turkish 
modifications  of  the  Vienna  Note  were  rejected 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  September  7,  and  the 
English  Government  declined  any  further  to 
urge  Turkey  to  accept  the  Vienna  Note;  and 
declined  to  accede  to  a  new  note  prepared  at 
Olmiitz  by  Austria.  Turkey  declared  war  on 
October  5,  1858,  and  the  Allied  fleets  passed 
through  the  Dardanelles.  The  original  Vienna 
Note  had  been  rejected  by  Turkey;  the  amended 
one  had  been  rejected  by  Russia;  the  Olmiitz 
proposition  was  rejected  by  England;  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  prepared  a  plau  which 
was  rejected  by  Austria;  and  Lord  Clarendon 
prepared  a  plan  which  was  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  Turkish  troops  passing  the  Danube  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  virtual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities. 

It  was  manifest  that  the  Turks,  perceiving 
that  England  and  France  were  committed  to 
them,  determined  upon  war,  in  spite  of  all  remon- 
strances; partly,  because  the  opportunity  seemed 
favourable  for  revenging  ancient  grudges  against 
Russia;  partly,  because  such  a  war  would  serve 
to  revive  national  fanaticism.  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  was  unable  to  control  the  demon 
he  had  done  so  much  to  raise,  and  wrote, — 
"  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  notion  of  Redschid 
Pacha  and  bis  friends,  if  fully  supported  from 
without,  is,  in  failure  of  negotiation,  to  settle 


accounts  with  Russia  once  for  all."  The  French 
minister  wrote, — "The  Porte,  notwithstanding 
the  unanimons  efforts  of  France,  of  Austria,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  Prussia,  and  without  being 
yet  acquainted  with  the  new  interpretation  which 
Count  Nesselrode  had  given  to  the  Note  put 
forth  by  the  Conference,  has  persisted,  for  the 
second  time,  in  its  resolution,  and  declared  that 
this  Note,  in  its  original  terms,  is  for  ever  in- 
admissible." 

Thus,  England  had  mediated  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  avowedly  :as  the  friend  of  the  former 
power,  and  had,  removed  a  fleet  to  the  Darda- 
nelles at  the  hazard  of  becoming  involved  in  a 
general  European  war;  at  the  same  time  urging 
Turkey,  in  connexion  with  the  other  great 
powers,  and  in  the  strongest  terms,  not  to 
declare  war.  This,  however,  was  done,  in  the 
face  of  such  advice;  and  on  October  27,  the 
Turks  crossed  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Widdin; 
and  in  announcing  this,  the  Turkish  ambassador 
at  London  was  instructed  to  say  that  his  gov- 
ernment reckoned  upon  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  England  and  France.  The  Ottoman 
government  were  further  advised  to  suspend 
hostilities  on  the  Danube,  first  for  fifteen  days, 
and  then  for  ten  days  longer,  while  negotiations 
were  pending;  and  a  promise  was  given,  but 
was  subsequently  broken.  The  English  ambas- 
sador discountenanced  the  sending  of  a  Turkish 
squadron  into  the  Black  Sea,  because  it  might 
hinder  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  because  such 
a  movement  was  in  itself  imprudent  and  danger- 
ous; but  in  spite  of  his  expostulations,  and  in 
violation  of  a  promise,  the  vessels  sailed,  and 
they  were  subsequently  involved  in  a  catastrophe; 
for  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  har- 
bour of  Sinope,  on  November  80,  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  from  Sebastopo).  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  describe  this  as  an  unprovoked  attack, 
and  as  a  massacre;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  war  had  been  declared  by  Turkey  eight 
weeks  before,  and  that  however  horrible  the 
details  of  such  a  bombardment  may  be,  they 
are  considered  iu  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
war.  Any  condemnation  pronounced  upon  the 
Russians  for  the  attack  on  Sinope  must  rebound 
upon  the  English  for  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen,  in  1807;  upon  the  English,  French, 
and  Russians  for  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  at  Navarino,  in  1827;  and 
upon  the  Allies  for  some  of  their  own  acts 
during  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  easy  to  get  up 
a  factitious  indignation;  but  even-banded  justice 
must  be  dealt  to  all.  The  fleets  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  entered  the  Black  Sea  on 
December  8,  on  the  demand  of  the  Porte  tw 
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the  ambassadors.  '  The  Russian  fleet  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  it  never 
again  stirred. 

Another  and  a  final  note,  drafted  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  was  pressed  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
Porte,  as  affording  a  plan  by  which  the  original 
difference  "may  be  settled  on  safe  and  hon- 
ourable grounds,  with  every  moral  and  political 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Turkey;"  but  it  was 
absolutely  rejected,  for  "they  were  bent  upon 
excluding  every  kind  of  note,  however  carefully 
expressed."  These  are  the  words  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford  de  Redcliffe,  who  added, —  'The  Sultan, 
his  Ministers,  and  the  Council,  all  stood  in  fear 
of  each  other,  and  though,  perhaps,  at  heart 
desirous  of  peace,  were  reluctant  to  forfeit  their 
share  of  the  popularity  enjoyed  by  the  votaries 
of  war." 

In  this  manner,  to  use  Lord  Clarendon's  ex- 
pression, "  England  drifted  into  war."  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  to  unravel  all  the  meehes 
of  diplomacy  relating  to  it,  or  to  determine  bow 
far  the  personal  ambition  and  the  political 
exigencies  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  precipitated 
the  conflict.  It  wonld  be  vain  to  speculate 
whether  that  conflict  might  not  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  another  set  of  circumstances,  and  it 
is  manifestly  unjust  to  declaim  about  Russian 
aggression  during  these  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
pute. That  subject  must  be  determined  upon 
its  own  merit*,  and  from  other  evidence;  pro- 
bably, too,  at  some  future  period.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  during  the  Crimean  War  a  frantic 
and  irraiioual  hatred  of  Russia  possessed  the 
bulk  of  the  English  people;  and  this  was  fomented 
by  the  press,  by  the  platform,  and  by  the  pulpit 
It  is  equally  indisputable  that  very  few  persons 
had  taken  the  pains  to  becomo  conversant  with 
the  facts  of  the  case;  and  those  who  bad  done 
so,  and  who  attempted  to  reason  against  the 
blind  prejudices  of  the  unthinking  crowd,  were 
angrily  stigmatized  as  partisans  of  Russia.  A 
typical  instance  is  afforded  by  the  contumely 
which  was  heaped  upon  three  estimable  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who,  at  their  own 
charge,  and  in  mid-winter,  jonrneyed  to  Russia 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  order  to  induce  him,  if  possible, 
to  refrain  from  war.  Even  where  there  may  be 
diversity  of  theoretical  opinions  or  of  practical 
scope,  the  Hngcr  of  scorn  and  the  tongue  of 
slander  ought  not  to  be  directed  against  Christian 
men  who  honestly  act  oat  their  convictions; 
especially  against  members  of  a  body  whose  con- 
sistency, moral  heroism,  self-denial,  and  active 
philanthropy  demand  the  reverent  acknowledg- 
ment of  all.    The  names  of  Joseph  St  urge,  of 


Robert  Charleton,  and   of   Henry   Pease,  are 
|  identified  with  every  benevolent  work  during 
■  the  nineteenth  century;  and  respectful  admira- 
tion, not  contempt,  is  their  portion  with  all 
[  good  and  true  men. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  ministry  with  regard 
to  the  Eastern  question  was  fully  discntsed  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  February  14,  1854,  on 


LOHO  RAGLAN. 


a  motion  by  the  marquis  of  Clsnricarde,  and  in 
the  Commons  ou  February  18,  on  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Layard.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
debates  which  continued  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, and  which  called  forth  the  greatest  efforts 
of  the  orators  of  all  parties. 

A  convention  between  England,  France,  and 
the  Porte  was  signed  on  March  12,  1854;  by 
which  the  first  two  powers  agreed  to  afford 
material  assistance  to  the  Saltan  for  the  main- 
i  tenauce  of  the  existing  boundaries  of  his  em- 
1  pire,  and  to  withdraw  their  armaments  when 
that  result  was  secured.  Before  that  date,  how- 
j  ever,  a  fleet  had  been  sent  to  the  Baltic,  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  troops  had  set  sail 
from  Eugland  on  February  28;  and  after  a 
brief  stay  at  Malta,  tbey  proceeded  to  (ialli- 
poli,  in  European  Turkey,  where  the  French 
army  was  also  arriving  by  successive  detach- 
ments. Its  coinmauder-in-chief  was  Marshal 
St.  Aruaud,  previously  minister  at  war;  whose 
military  reputation  had  been  won  in  Algeria. 
Under  him  were  Generals  Canrobcrt  and  Boequet, 
and  the  emperor's  consin,  Prince  Napoleon.  On 
May  2,  Lord  Raglan,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  (distinguished  iu  the  Peninsular  War 
as  Lord  Somerset)  arrived  at  Gallipoli. 

This  peninsula  was  selected  as  (lie  base  of 
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operations  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  tlio  dixcuss  this  question  on  the  abstract  principle 

Knipcror  Napoleon,  who  thought  that  the  Rus-  of  'peace  at  all  price,'  as  it  ia  termed,  which 

sians  would   not  venture  upon  Constantinople  is  held  by  a  small  minority  of  persons  in  this 

with  sixty  thousand  troops  on  their  right  flank,  country,  founded  on   religious  opinions  which 


An  entrenched  camp  was  immediately  com- 
menced, consisting  of  a  series  of  field  works, 
aboat  seven  miles  long,  running  along  the  crest 
of  a  ridge  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  Sea 


aro  not  generally  received;  but  I  shall  discnNi 
it  entirely  on  principles  which  are  held  un- 
animously by  all  the  members  of  this  House. 
I  shall  maintain  that  when  we  are  deliberating 


of  Marmora  When  these  works  were  nearly  '  on  the  question  of  war,  and  endeavouring  to 
finished,  the  allied  forces  were  removed  to  the  1  prove  its  justice  or  necessity,  it  becomes  us  to 
Bosphorus;  the  British  landing  at  Scutari  on  j  show  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  cWrly 
the  eastern  side  of  that  narrow  strait,  and  the   involved;  that  the  objects  for  which  the  war  U 


MAP  TO  ILLnBTUATE  THE  ALLIED  OPKR.lTWXI  IN  TIIE  EAST. 


French  occupying  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constan- 
tinople. Thus  the  Turkish  enpital  was  protected 
by  about  twenty  thousand  French  aud  ten 
thousand  British  troops. 

The  declaration  of  war  appeared  in  the  "Lon- 
don Gazette"  on  March  28,  1854;  and  on  the 
following  day  a  royal  message  to  both  Houses  ; 
announced  that  all  negotiations  had  failed  and 
that  active  support  would  be  rendered  to  Turkey  i 
against  Russia.    The  message  was  taken  into  I 
consideration  four  days  later,  when  the  earl  of 
Clarendon  in  the  Lords  and  Lord  John  Russell 
in  the  Commons  respectively  moved  responses 
to  the  message;  recapitulating  the  history  of 
the  dispute.    Mr.  Bright  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  entering  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  war,  in  a  speech  which,  for  its  ability  and 
high  spirit,  will  rank  among  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great   orator.    He  said, —  1  shall  not 


undertaken  are  probable,  or,  at  least,  possible 
of  attainment;  and  further,  that  the  end  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished  is  worth  the  cost  anil 
the  sacrifices  which  wo  are  about  to  incur." 
Mr.  Bright  described  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  as  narrated  in  Blue  Book* 
recently  issued;  Biid  exposed  the  diplomatic  in- 
trigues at  Constantinople,  and  the  complexities 
of  the  Vienna  Note.  "  In  my  opinion,  the 
original  blunder  was  committed  when  the  Turks 
were  advised  to  resist  and  not  to  concede;  and 
the  second  blunder  was  made  when  the  Turks 
wore  supported  in  their  rejection  of  the  Vienna 
Note;  for  the  moment  the  Four  Powers  ad- 
mitted that  their  recommendation  was  not  ne- 
cessarily to  be  accepted  by  the  Porte,  they  put 
themselves  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk 
and  might  be  dragged  into  any  depth  of  con- 
fusion and  war  in  which  that  respectable  indi- 
vidual might  wish  to  involve  them.   The  course 
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taken  by  Turkey  in  beginning  the  war  was  as  much  in  chains  as  before  a  single  effort  wan 
against  the  strong  advice  of  her  Allies;  bnt  made  by  us  to  rescue  her  from  tyranny.  I  be- 
notwithstanding  this,  the  moment  the  step  was  here  if  this  country,  seventy  year*  ago,  had 
taken,  they  turned  round  again,  as  in  the  case  adopted  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  every 
of  the  Vienna  Note,  and  justified  and  defended  rase  where  her  interests  were  not  directly  and 
her  in  the  course  she  had  adopted,  in  defiance  obviously  assailed,  she  would  have  been  saved 
of  the  remonstrances  they  had  waged  against  it.  (  from  much  of  the  pauperism  and  brutal  crimes 
"  What  is  it  the  government  propose  to  do  ?  by  which  our  government  and  people  have  alike 
Let  us  examine  their  policy  as  described  in  the  1  been  disgraced.    This  country  might  have  been 


message  from  the  Crown,  and  in  the  address 
which  has  been  moved  to  night.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  we  are  asked  to  go  to  war  Ho  maintain 
tbe  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire'  to  curb  the  aggressive  power  of  Russia; 
and  to  defend  the  interests  of  this  country. 
These  are  the  three  great  objects  to  which  the  1  example  of  a 
efforts  and  resources  of  this  country  are  to  bo 
directed." 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Turkey  was  already 
ocrupied  by  foreign  troops  and  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  insurrections.  Her  finances  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  embarrassment,  and  she  needed 
"a  pure  executive,  a  better  financial  administra- 
tion, and  sensible  laws."  Russian  aggression 
could  not  be  curbed  by  fresh  treaties,  if  those 
existing  had  proved  futile.  England  was  not 
to  be  made  the  knight  errant  of  the  human 
race.  44  It  is  not  on  a  question  of  sympathy 
with  any  other  state  that  I  dare  involve  this 
country  in  a  war  which  must  cost  an  incalculable 
amount  of  treasure  and  of  blood.  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  whether  my  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment is  popular  or  not.    I  care  only  that  it 


a  garden,  every  dwelling  might  have  been  of 
uiarble,  and  every  person  who  treads  its  soil 
might  have  been  sufficiently  educated.  We 
should  indeed  have  had  less  of  military  glory. 
We  might  have  had  neither  Trafalgar  nor 
Waterloo;  but  we  should  have  set  a  high 
ristian  nation,  free  in  its  insti- 
tutions, courteous  and  just  in  its  conduct  towards 
all  foreign  States,  and  resting  its  policy  on  the 
unchangeable  foundation  of  Christian  morality." 

In  another  speech,  delivered  on  December  22, 
1854,  Mr.  Bright  said,— 'It  is  very  easy  for 
the  noble  lord  (Palmcrston),  the  member  for 
Tiverton  to  rise  and  say,  that  I  am  against  war 
under  all  circumstances;  and  that  if  an  enemy 
were  to  land  on  our  shores,  I  should  make  a 
calculation  as  to  whether  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  take  him  in  or  keep  him  out;  and  that  my 
opinion  on  this  question  is  not  to  be  taken 
either  by  Parliament  or  the  country.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  discussing  the  war  with  the  noble  lord 
on  his  own  principles.  I  understand  the  Blue 
Books  as  well  as  he;  and  leaving  out  all  fan- 
tastic and   visionary  notions   about   what  will 


shall  be  wise  and  just  as  regards  the  permanent  become  of  us  if  something  is  not  done  to  destroy 
interests  of  my  country,  and  I  despise  from  the  j  or  to  cripple  Russia,  I  say  (and  I  say  it  with 
bottom  of  my  heart  the  man  who  speaks  a  word  ]  as  much  confidence  as  I  ever  said  any  thing  in 

my  life)  that  the  war  cannot  be  justified  out 
of  these  documents;  and  impartial  history  will 
teach  this  to  posterity,  if  we  do  not  now  com- 
prehend it.  I  am  not,  nor  did  I  ever  pretend 
to  be,  a  statesman;  and  that  character  is  so 
tainted  and  so  equivocal  in  our  day  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  pure  and  honourable  ambition 
would  aspire  to  it.  I  have  not  enjoyed  for 
thirty  years,  like  those  noble  lords,  the  honours 
and  emoluments  of  office.  1  have  not  set  my 
sails  to  every  passing  breeze.  I  am  a  plain  and 
simple  citizen,  sent  here  by  one  of  the  foremost 
constituencies  of  the  empire;  representing  feebly, 
perhaps,  but  honestly,  I  dare  aver,  the  opinions 
of  very  many,  and  the  true  interests  of  all  those 
who  have  sent  me  here;  let  it  not  be  said  that 
I  am  alone  in  my  condemnation  of  this  war, 
and  of  this  incapable  and  guilty  administration. 
And  even  if  I  were  alone,  if  my  voice  were  the 
solitary  one  raised  amid  tbe  din  of  arms  and 


in  favour  of  this  war,  or  of  any  war  which  he 
believes  might  have  been  avoided,  merely  be- 
cause the  press  and  a  portion  of  the  people  urge 
the  government  to  carry  it  on.  I  recollect  a 
passage  of  a  distinguished  French  writer  and  ! 
statesman  which  bears  strongly  upon  our  pre- 
sent position.  He  says:—  The  country  which 
can  comprehend  and  act  upon  the  lessons  which 
God  has  given  it  in  the  past  events  of  its  history, 
is  secure  in  the  most  imminent  crisis  of  its  fate.' 

"The  past  events  of  our  history  have  taught 
me  that  the  intervention  of  this  country  in 
European  wars  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
calamitous;  that  we  have  rarely  come  out  of 
such  intervention  having  succeeded  in  the  ob- 
jects we  fought  for;  that  a  debt  of  £800,000,000 
sterling  has  been  incurred  by  the  policy  which 
the  noble  lord  approves,  apparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
William  III.;  and  that,  not  debt  alone  has  been 


incurred,  but  that  we  have  left  Europe  at  least  '  the  clamours  of  a  venal  press,  1  shouM  have 
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the  consolation  I  have  to  night,  and  which  I  to  the  National  Debt,  it   is  certain   that  the 

trust  will  be  mine  to  the  last  moment  of  my  heavy  and   continuous  pressure  of  this  direct 

existence,  the  priceless  consolation,  that  no  word  taxation  was  salutary,  as  constituting  a  check 

of  mine  has  tended  to  promote  the  squandering  upon  the  national  expenditure,  and  as  rendering 
of  my  country's  treasure,  or  the  spilling  of  one  i  the  country  disposed  to  effect  a  peace  as  soon 

single  drop  of  my  country's  blood."  as  it  could  be  accomplished.    A  large  and  in- 
In  making  his  financial  statement  on  March  6,  ]  fluential  party  in  both  Houses  would  have  en- 
1854,  Mi-.  Gladstone  said,  in  reference  to  the  '  tailed  the  chief  burden  upon  posterity,  and  it 
anticipated  charges  of  the  Crimean  War  and  to  i  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  great  firmness  and 

the  mode  by  which  these  were  to  be  met,— "Is  tact  that  this  disastrous  course  was  prevented, 
it  right  that  we  should  ourselves  make  a  resolute 
endeavour  to  defray  the  charges  of  this  coming 
war;  or  would  it  he  just,  would  it  be  manly, 
would  it  be  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 

England,  that  we  should  charge  these  burdens  Miliary  Operations  on  the  Danube.   Allied  Troop* 

upon  our  posterity?  Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  advance  to  Varna.    Sebastopol.     Battle  of  the 

at  the  present  moment,  there  is  both  in  this  Alma-    March  uP°n  Balatlava.     First  Bom- 

House  and  throughout  the  country  a  strong  bardment.  Battle  of  Balaklava.  Charge  of  the 
opinion  that  to  resort  to  the  money-market  for  i     English  Light  Brigade.    Battle  of  Inkermann. 

a  loan  would  be  a  course  not  required  by  our  Snftrings  of  the  English.    Utter  Failure  of  the 

necessities,    and    therefore   not  worthy  of  our  Commissariat.    Divided   Authority.  Officialism 

adoption.    It  may  prove  that  the  demand  I  am  and  Routine.    Commission  of  Inquiry.  General 

now  about  to  make  upon  the  committee  (God  Mismanagement.  Abuses  in  the  Medical  Depart- 

grant  it  may  be  otherwise!)  but  it  may  prove  »'««'•  "  The  Times"  Fund,  Florence  Nightingale 

that  this  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  "Th*  Patriotic  Fund." 

demands,  and  therefore  I  do  not  speak  simply  a.d.  1854 — 1855. 

with  respect  to  the  present  occasion.    It  is  im-  While  the  Turkish  troops  under  Omar  Pacha 

possible  for  the  government,  it  is  impossible  for  were  engaged  in  resisting  the  further  advances 

the  House,  it  is  impossible  for  the  country  to  0f  the  Russians  along  the  line  of  the  Danube, 

give  an  absolute  pledge,  or  to  record  an  im-  in  which  the  latter  eventually   succeeded,  the 

movable  resolution  that  the  expenses  of  a  war  allied  armies  continued  to  arrive  at  their  rendez- 

sball  be  borne  by  additions  to  taxation;  but  it  V0Us.    To  avenge  an  alleged  insult  to  a  flag  of 

is  possible  for  us  to  do  this— to  put  a  stout  truce,  Odessa-  was  bombarded  by  their  naval 

heart  upon  the  matter,  and  to  determine  that,  force  for  ten  hours  on  April  22,   and   most  of 

so  long  as  these  burdens  are  bearable,  and  so  its  batteries  were  silenced  or  destroyed.  This 

long  as  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  service  of  was  followed  by  a  challenge  to  the  Russian  fleet 

the  year  can  be  raised  within  the  year,  so  long  j„  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol;   but  the  unequal 

we  will  not  resort  to  the  system  of  loans."  combat  was  declined.     Lieutenant  Nasmyth  and 

Mr.  Gladstone  looked  to  the  Income  Tax  as  |  Captaiu  Butler  were  animating  the  Turks  in  the 

the  chief  instrument  for  raising  the  necessary  1  defence  of  Silistria;  and  at  a  council   of  war 

funds,  and  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  war,  heid  on  May  19,  at  Varna,    at    which  Omar 

the  rate  was  doubled  in  1854,  and  in  the  fol-  patha  met  the  English  and  French  commanders 

lowing  year  two  pence  additional  was  levied  on  1  jt  was  resolved  to  bring  up  all   the  available 

incomes  above  £150,  and  three  half-pence  on  forces  to  that  place,  so  as  to  threaten  the  Rus- 

thosc  between  £100  and    £150;   making  the  8jaEB  and  prevent  their  complete  investment  of 

former  sixteen  pence"  and  the  latter  eleven  pence  Silistria.    This  movement,  with  the  advance  of 

half-penny  in  the  pound.    Not  until  1857  was  |  an  Austrian  army  of  observation,   led   to  their 

the  assessment  reduced  to  seven  pence  and  five  abandoning  the  siege  and  withdrawing  from  the 

pence.    The  amount  thus  realized  during  the  district.    It   was   then  resolved    by   the  allied 

years  ending  March  31,  was  as  follows  —  commanders  to  assume  the  offensive  and  to  carry 

i«"»r>                  £10,642,621  the  war  into  the  enemy's   territory,  although 

1856                      15,070,958  not  before  the  English  aud  French  troops  had 

,85?                      16,089,983  greatly  suffered    from   dyseutery    and  cholera. 

Although  the   expenses  of  the  Crimean  War  The    allied    fleets    had    been    keeping  a  strict 

ultimately  became  so  large  as  to  compel  a  devia-  blockade  of  the  harbour  of  >Sebastopol,  which 

tion  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  known  to  be  admirably  defended-  and  after 

and  to  lead  to  an  addition  of  forty-one  millions  lengthened  and    anxious    consultations  it 
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determine)]  that  the  blow  should  be  directed  at 
that  place.  The  final  orders  for  embarkation 
wrre  issued  on  September  3,  and  eight  days 
later  the  sqnadrons  were  at  the  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous. 

Sebastopol,  around  which  the  interest  of  the 
war  wbb  now  to  be  concentrated,  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  an  insignificant  Tartar  vil- 
lage, until  1780;  when  the  Empress  Catherine 


to  bear  upon  a  6'mgle  6hip  entering  the  bay ;  but 
during  the  siege  these  were  greatly  multiplied. 
By  land,  the  original  defences  were  by  no  means 
so  formidable;  but  these  were  improved  with 
incredible  rapidity  as  necessity  and  the  changes 
of  attack  required,  so  that  almost  daily  during 
J  the  protracted  siege,  new  earthworks  were  con- 
1  structcd  and  fresh  «uns  planted.    Lord  Ra?Un 
I  wrote  in  one  of  his  despatches, — "The  position 


I 


SEN AHTOPOL. 


commenced  those  improvements  which  her  suc- 
cessors Alexander  and  Nicholas  carried  oat, 
and  by  which  it  became  a  great  and  beautiful 
city,  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire. 
It  was  more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  occupied  for 
its  site  part  of  the  peninsula  on  the  south  side 
of  the  roadstead  of  the  same  name;  rising  from 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Its 
basin,  dry  docks,  and  quays,  in  the  construction 
of  which  engineering  science  had  conquered  the 
obstacles  or  had  supplemented  the  strength  of 
Nature,  and  its  government  warehouses  nnd 
magazines  of  immense  and  solid  structure,  at- 
tested the  great  political  importance  of  the  place, 
and  marked  it  out  as  a  vital  part  of  the  empire 
at  which  a  death-blow  might  be  aimed.  Adequate 
to  its  importance  were  the  numerous  defences 
which  had  been  erected  for  its  protection  both 
by  land  and  sea.  On  the  South,  the  port  was 
defended  by  six  principal  batteries,  each  mount- 
ing from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  guns; 
on  the  North  were  four  batteries,  each  mounting 
from  eighteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces; 
and  besides  these  tbeie  were  several  smaller  bat- 
teries. Before  the  war  commenced,  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  guarded  the  port,  of  I 
which  three  hundred  and  fifty  could  be  brought  ; 

HIMorr  •<  Kngumi.  111. 


occupied  by  the  enemy  is  nut  that  of  a  fortress, 
but  rather  that  of  an  army  in  an  entrenched 
camp  on  very  strong  ground,  whe  re  an  appa- 
rently unlimited  number  of  heavy  guns,  amply 
provided  with  gunners  and  ammunition,  are 
mounted."  Yet  such  was  the  place  which 
ignorant  and  unthinking  people  at  home  imagined 
would  be  taken  <  IV  hand. 

All  idea  of  disembarking  to  the  South  of 
Sebastopol  had  been  abandoned;  the  precipitous 
nature  of  the  coast  forbidding  any  safe  anchorage 
except  in  the  6inall  harbour  of  Balaklava,  into 
which,  even  if  weakly  defended,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  force  an  entrance.  The 
deep  hays  in  the  Chersonese  were  too  near  lo 
Sebastopol.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  to  find 
a  suitable  spot  to  the  North  of  the  town,  ami 
a  spot  was  chosen  with  great  skill  at  a  point 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  South  of  Eu- 
patoria;  where  the  debarkation  was  effected  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  without  any  attempt 
at  resistance.  Within  four  days,  the  army, 
57,000  strong,  was  ready  to  march  upon  Se- 
bastopol; and  on  the  9th  it  encamped  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alma  This  narrow  stream, 
previously  unknown  to  fame,  hut  now  so  cele- 
brated, has  worn  its  bed  through  an  undulating 
steppe,  leaving  an  eminence  between  two  and 
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three  hundred  feet  high.  These  precipitous  right,  adjourning  the  sea;  and  General  Bosquet's 
cliffs  open  about  two  miles  from  the  sea  into   division  succeeded  in  crossing  the    river,  near 


a  spacious  amphitheatre,  intersected  by  deep 
ravines  and  narrow  ridges.  Upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  thiB  amphitheatre  was  a  battery,  con- 


ZOItAVK. 
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its  mouth,  and  scrambling  up  the  rocky  elopes 
<m  the  opposite  side  they  turned  the  Russian 
left.  The  remainder  of  the  French,  the  TurltB, 
and  the  whole  of  the  English  forded  the  river 
and  scaled  the  almost  precipitous  bank,  through 
an  incessant  storm  of  artillery  and  rifle-shot; 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  vanguanl, 
Ihey  pressed  on  and  at  length  carried  a  position 
which  most  men  would  have  deemed  to  be  im- 
pregnable. The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  nineteen  killed,  and  two 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Of 
these,  the  British  counted  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  killed,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  forty 
wounded.  They  suffered  far  more  than  the 
French,  as  Ihey  had  to  attack  the  centre  of  the 
formidable  position,  and  had  marched  up  in 
front  of  that  terrible  earthwork.  The  Russian 
loss  is  stated  at  little  less  than  eight  thousand 
men,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  more  were  taken 
prisoners;  including  two  brigadier-generals. 
Laming  heavy  artillery;  another  held  battery  ol  ,  ^  ,uarch  towar<ls  Sebastopol  was  resumed 
twelve  guns  stood  higher  up;  and  between  it.  Sepletnber  U.  but  lhe  original  intention  to 
and  the  crest  of  the  bill  stood  the  Russian  asgaj,  ilg  northern  side  was  abandoned,  owing 
army,  6anked  by  another  battery  of  heavy  guns,   to  thc  formidabi0  defences,   to  the  lack   of  a 

roadstead  for  the  shipping,  and  to  the  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  rear  of  the  allied  army.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  make  a  flank  move- 
ment, so  as  to  approach  the  city  on  the  southern 
side,  where  safe  harbours  and  good  anchorage 
were  to  be  found.  This  very  critical  movement 
was  successfully  accomplished;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  made  apparent,  that  the  besieging 
force  was  not  strong  enongh  to  invest  the  place, 
and  that  the  Russians  would  be  left  to  maintain 
free  communication  with  their  army  of  reserve. 
During  this  march,  St.  Arnaud,  was  compelled 
by  the  state  of  his  health  to  resign  the  com- 
mand to  General  Canrobert,  and  died  a  few 
ilays  later,  on  bis  way  to  Constantinople. 

By  thc  time  that  the  troops  defiled  across  the 
valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  a  portion  of  the  fleet, 
carrying  thc  siege  train  and  provisions  for  the 
soHicrs,  was  already  at  Balaklava.  This  har- 
bour, about  seven  miles  from  Sebastopol,  is 
Such  was  thc  entered  through  a  narrow  rift,  and  is  somewhat 
difficult  of  access,  owing  to  an  abrupt  turn  at 
the  progress  of  the  allied  armies;  and  there,  the  entrance.  It  has  frequently  been  passed 
with  evident  confidence,  he  awaited  their  attack,  without  any  one  being  aware  of  its  existence, 
having  under  him  40,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry.  Once  within  it,  the  largest  ships  may  ride  in 
nnd  180  field-pieces.  perfect  security.    The  port  resembles    a  deep 

The  Battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  on  Sep-  Highland  loch,  surrounded  by  high  rugged  hills, 
tember  20,  and  waged  with  exceeding  fury  for  The  harbour  being  too  small  for  both  fleets,  the 
three  hours.   The  French  occupied  thc  extreme    French   occupied  Kamiesch   Bay;    an    inlet  in 


KPSR1ANS. 


placed    behind    a  breastwork, 
position  chosen  by  Prince  Mi  iischikoff  to  arrest 
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Cape  Chersonese,  deep,  spacious,  and  convenient; 
but  much  exposed  to  dangerous  gales  from  the 
North. 

On  September  27,  the  day  after  their  arrival 
at  Balaklava,  the  French  and  English  battalions 
took  up  their  positions  in  the  valley  to  the 
North  of  that  town,  and  on  the  bleak  heights 
above  Sebastopol  As  General  Canrobert  was 
ili  -irons  that  his  troops  should  have  the  6ea  on 
their  left  (Sank,  the  English  stood  inland,  still 
maintaining  the  post  of  danger  ami  of  honour. 


npon  the  batteries  at  the  month  of  the  harbour, 
although  with   but  little   perceptible  damage. 
The  cannonading  was  continued  for  several  days, 
|  hot  it  was  speedily  found  that  the  Russians  had 
I  the  advantage  in  the  weight  of  metal  and  in 
the  supply  of  ammunition,  and  that  their  re- 
sources had  been  too  meanly  thought  of.  On 
I  the  25th,   they   made  an  assault  in  strength 
I  upon  .  Balaklava,   and   in  this  battle  occurred 
the  heroic  bnt  useless  charge  of  the  English 
I  Light  Brigade.     From  some  misconception  of 
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Ten  days  later,  earthworks  were  commenced  for 
the  defence  of  Balaklava;  and  within  three 
weeks  four  batteries  were  thrown  up  and  armed 
with  gunB,  at  an  average  distance  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  Russian  lines  The  defenders 
of  the  latter  were  equally  busy,  throwing  up 
additional  defences  and  completing  the  chain 
of  formidable  works  to  be  attacked  ere  the  city 
could  be  stormed.  The  cannonading  of  the 
besiegers  began  on  October  17,  and  it  was  re- 
turned with  equal  spirit  until  nightfall.  The 
fleets  also  discharged  a  continuous  shower  of 
rockets  and  shells  over  the  heights,  but  they 
could  not  effect  an  entrance  within  the  harbour, 
owing  to  the  Russians  having  sunk  five  ships 
of  the  line  and  two  frigates  at  the  entrance;  and 
they  had  to  limit  their  operations  to  an  attack 


an  order  of  Lord  Raglan's,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-six  horsemen  charged  a  body  of  several 
thousand  Russians,  with  batteries  on  both  Hanks. 
Scarcely  an  officer  or  a  man  in  the  hrii;ade  was 
unconscious  of  the  extreme  risk;  but  there  was 
no  faltering;  and  when  the  word  was  given  they 
trotted  across  the  intervening  space  of  a  mile 
ami  a  quarter,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders 
on  the  surrounding  heights,  and  of  none  less 
than  Lord  Raglan  himself,  who  had  issued  the 
order  under  circumstances  that  had  suddenly 
changed.  As  "the  thin,  red  line"  advanced, 
led  by  Lord  Cardigan,  there  was  a  cry  from 
the  heights  of  "They  are  lost;"  but  they  pro- 
ceeded steadily  until  wijhin  a  short  distance  of 
i  the  enemy,  and  then,  breaking  into  a  gallop, 
they  cleft  their  way  through,  never  drawing  rein 
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until  no  enemy  was  seen  beforo  them.  Having  enconnter,  Mr.  W.  II.  Russell,'  "The  Times' 
done  this,  they  turned;  but  the  most  difficult  Correspondent,"  wrote,  — "Then  commenced 
and  dangerous  part  of  their  work  remained,   the   bloodiest    struggle    ever    witnessed  since 

The  Russians  were  recovering  from  their  brief  war  enrsed  the  earth         It  was   a  series  of 

panic,  and  prepared  to  enclose  their  assailants  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary  hand- 
to-hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate 
assaults,  in  glens  and  valleys,  in  brushwood 
glades  and  remote  dells   The  Russians  ad- 
vanced mass  after  mass  of  infantry.  As  fast  as 
one  column  was  broken  and  repulsed,  another 
took  its  place.  For  three  long  hours,  about 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  British  infantry 
contended  against  at  least  four  times  their 
number.  The  rolling  of  musketry,  the  crash  of 
steel,  the  pounding  of  the  guns,  were  deafening, 
and  the  Russians  as  they  charged  up  the  heights 
yelled  like  demons.  They  advanced,  halted, 
advanced  again,  received  and  returned  a  close 
and  deadly  fire;  but  the  Miuie'  is  the  kin-  of 
weapons,  and  its  fire  smote  them  like  the  hand 
of  the'  Destroying  Angel.  This  disproportion 
of  numbers,  however,  was  too  great.  Our  men 
were  exhausted  with  slaying;  but  at  last  came 
help.  About  ten  o'clock,  a  body  of  French 
infantry  appeared  on  our  right:  a  joyful  sight 
to  our  struggling  regiments."  After  two  hours 
more  of  hard  fighting,  the  Russians  were  driven 


in  the  very  jaws  of  death,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  heroic  advance  of  General  Bosquet's 
chasseurs  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  one  of 
the  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  would  have  come 
out  of  the  carnage.  As  it  was,  thirteen  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  men  were  killed 
or  taken,  and  twenty-seven  officers  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  men  were  wounded,  of 
whom  many  subsequently  died.  Of  the  horses, 
three  hundred  and  ninety-four  were  killed  or 
missing,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  were 
wounded.  Mr.  Kinglakc  states  the  numbers 
differently.  He  says  that  the  Brigade  comprised 
six  hundred  and  seventy-three  men;  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  all  were  killed,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  wounded;  that 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  horses  were  killed, 
and  eighty-five  were  wounded.  The  whole  affair 
occupied  only  twenty  minutes;  but  however 
futile  and  even  foolhardy  (for  as  General  Bosquet 
said,  "It  is  splendid;  but  it  is  not  war")  this 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  remains  on  record 


as  an  undying  testimony  of  Euglish  courage  and    back,  leaving  "mounds  of  dead"  behind  them. 


obedience. 

The  battle  ended  by  the  Russians  retaining 
possession  of  the  two  redoubts  and  seven  guns 
which  they  bad  captured;  and  the  line  of  attack 
was  immediately  shortened.  Meanwhile,  strong 
supplies  were  continually  being  poured  into  Se- 
huslopol,  on  the  northern  side,  and  troops  were 


Inkermann  was  the  common  soldiers'  battle. 
Strategy  there  was  none.  Of  the  British,  there 
were  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  killed;  of 
whom  forty-three  were  officers;  and  one  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  wounded,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  three  were  officers.  In 
that  tremendous  conflict,  eight  thousand  soldiers, 


on  their  way  to  reinforce  Prince  Menscbikoff  in    many   of  whom    had   been  all   night    in  the 


order  to  enable  him  to  force  a  decisive  battle. 
Early  in  November,  he  had  fifty  thousand  troops 
massed  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann:  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  5th,  amid  wreaths  of  mist, 
an  attack  was  made  upon  the  Second  Division 
under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  battle  became  general.  The  Russians  had 
massed  their  troops  and  artillery  against  the 
weakest  point,  and  before  the  more  distant 
divisions  could  be  brought  up  they  threatened 
to   overwhelm    the  Second   Division   and  the 


trenches,  kept  forty-five  thousand  Russians  at 
bay  for  three  honrs.  Sir  George  Cathcart  and 
Brigadier-Generals  Strangways  and  CJoldie  were 
among  the  slain;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  after  the  conflict  showed  how  close  and 
obstinate  it  bad  been. 

Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  victories  of  Alma 
and  Inkermann  and  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  allied  arms  in  every  conflict  with 
the  enemy  in  the  field,  where  the  most  heroic 
courage  proved  that  the  ancient  spirit  was  not 


Guards.  A  horrible  carnage  ensued,  as  fresh  j  dead,  the  result  of  the  struggle  had  not  equalled 
regiments  were  engaged  by  the  Russians,  whose  i  public  expectation.  The  eager  impatience  with 
artdlery  had  been  skilfully  planted  and  was  which  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had  been  looked 
being  served  with  deadly  effect.  For  four  hours  j  for,  had  given  place  to  doubt  and  apprehension, 
and  a  half  the  conflict  waged  with  unabated  The  resources  of  that  indomitable  fortress  seemed 
iury.  Positions  were  captured,  lost,  and  again  not  only  inexhaustible,  but  superior  to  all  that 
won  by  the  English  and  French,  at  the  point  the  skill  and  power  of  England  and  France 
of  the  bayonet;  and  yet  the  stolid  determiua-  '  could  bring  to  the  attack.  The  fire  of  the 
tion  of  the  Russians  seemed  as  far  as  ever  '  besieged  was  incontestably  superior  to  that  of 
from    giving   way.     Describing  this   dreadful  1  the  besiegers;    and  the  lines  of  defence  con- 
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structed  by  the  genius  of  Todlobeu  grew  each 
day  stronger,  and  seemed  to  defy  the  power 
of  artillery.  Before  the  beleaguered  stronghold 
of  the  Russians  the  army  of  the  allies  lay  for 
months  inactive  and  impotent,  while  the  horrors 
of  a  Scythian  winter  paralysed  the  troops,  who 
were  sufficieutly  occupied  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  weather  and  in  providing 
themselves  with  food.  Of  the  state  of  the 
French  little  is  known,  for  they  had  the  dis- 
cretion not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  their  pri- 
vations and  mishaps;  but  from  the  English 
camp  came  a  tale  of  misery  and  of  wrong  which 
shocked  the  public  ear,  and  almost  surpassed 
belief.  For  three  months,  grief  and  indignation 
filled  the  land  at  every  fresh  communication  of 
the  sufferings  which  were  far  more  destructive 
than  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

England  had  been  at  peace  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  when  war  broke  out,  the  old  military 
system  did  not  work  smoothly,  and  its  anti- 
quated routine,  waste,  and  imbecility  were  glar- 
ingly exposed.  The  natural  consequence  was  that 
many  blunders  were  committed  and  irreparable 
injury  was  done.  Yet  there  were  to  be  found 
men,  the  incarnation  of  officialism  and  red-tape, 
who  declared  that  the  system  was  perfect,  and 
who  made  speeches  and  wrote  pamphlets  to 
prove  that,  in  theory,  nono  of  theso  evils  should 
or  could  have  been  suffered;  while  all  the  time 
hundreds  of  men  were  literally  rotting  because 
of  the  utter  break-down  of  the  lauded  system, 
on  which  so  many  millions  had  been  lavished 
during  the  long  peace. 

The  sufferings  which  began  in  Bulgaria,  be- 
fore a  shot  was  fired  or  a  sabre  was  drawn  in 
earnest,  were  rapidly  augmented  in  the  Crimea, 
where  the  English  troops  were  long  left  without 
shelter  and  without  necessary  clothing,  food,  and 
fuel.  Yet  there  was  an  abundance  of  almost  every 
necessary  at  Balaklava;  but  many  of  these  things 
were  so  stowed  away  in  the  ships  that  they  could 
not  ba  procured  at  the  proper  time,  and  as  the 
wet  season  set  in  the  road  leading  from  the  port 
to  the  camp  became  an  almost  impassable  bog,  in 
which  carts,  waggons,  and  tumbrils  were  im- 
movable   It  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  it  no 
doubt  was  foreseen  by  many,  that  such  would  be 
the  state  of  the  road;  but  having  to  act  on  the 
defensive  as  well  as  on  the  offensive;  to  maintain 
the  trenches  for  the  siege,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  present  a  face  to  an  army  stronger  than  their 
own,  the  British  never  could  spare  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  keep  the  road  in  better  order. 
Besides  this,  the  draught  horses  and  beasts  of 
burthen  bad  been  perishing  for  want  of  proper 
lood.    Bulgaria  and  the  whole  of  Turkey  did 


not  afford  so  much  asatrnss  of  hay;  haymaking 
being  an  art  unknown  except  in  a  few  remote 
districts;  and  the  animals  conll  not  live  on 
chopped  6traw  as  a  substitute.  Supplies  of  good 
hay  were  sent  from  England,  but  the  quantity  was 
at  no  time  sufficient,  and  much  of  it  was  spoiled 
on  the  voyage  by  being  wetted  with  sea-water, 
or  was  lost  in  the  dreadful  storm  which  visited 
Balaklava  on  November  14  —16,  when  the  trans- 
port vessel  "The  Prince"  was  driven  on  shore, 
and  all  hands,  with  the  cargo  valued  at  half  a 

I  million,  perished.  This  catastrophe  might  have 
been  averted  if  the  ship  had  been  allowed  to 
enter  the  harbour,  but  through  the  doggedness 
of  an  official  in  charge,  who  would  not  swerve 
from  his  routine  regulations,  the  captain  was 
compelled  to  anchor  outside,  although  the  sure 
signs  of  an  approaching  tempest  were  appearing. 
Other  store  ships  also  perished  during  this 
tempest,  and  the  beach  was  strewn  for  miles 
with  articles  for  lack  of  which  the  army  was 
suffering  untold  horrors. 

There  was  divided  authority  at  Balaklava.  as 
everywhere  else.  There  was  one  authority  over 
the  transports;  another  over  the  harbour;  and 
a  third  on  shore;  and  these  functionaries  issned 
independent  and  sometimes  contradictory  orders. 
There  was  no  system  and  no  harmony.  The 
great  officials  were  disputing  about  their  res- 
pective powers,  or  were  corresponding  with  the 
home  authorities,  three  thousand  miles  away, 

'on  petty  points  of  detail;  and  meanwhile  the 
army  was  perishing.   Official  traditions  and  red- 

I  tapeism  prevailed  to  an  extent  that  would  be 
ridiculous  were  the  consequences  not  so  awful. 
The  spirit  of  the  rule  was  grossly  violated  by 

!  a  rigid   observance  of  its   letter.    Officers  in 

i  charge  of  stores  urgently  required  to  save  pre- 
cious lives,  would  not  deliver  them  without  the 
regular  forms  were  duly  filled  up,  signed,  and 
countersigned,  when  the  requisite  functionaries 
were  oftentimes  not  to  be  fonnd  or  were  over- 
whelmed with  making  up  bales  of  returns  and 
schedules  for  the  Circumlocution  Office  in  Eng- 
land. Lord  Raglan  himself  was  chained  to  his 
desk  like  a  mere  clerk  by  the  incessant  and 
practically  useless  demands  upon  his  pen. 

Nothing  that  was  wanted  seemed  to  be  forth- 
coming; everything  seemed  to  be  in  its  wrong 
place  The  troops  were  perishing  from  cold, 
while  piles  of  great  coats  and  blankets  were  lying 
nseless  at  Balaklava.  When  a  particular  medi- 
cine was  urgently  required,  it  waB  found  that 
the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  army  surgeons 
were  obliged  to  borrow  some  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  the  pharmacopoeia  from  the  private 
medicine-chests  of  officers.    The   soldiers  were 
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not  only  ill-clad,  but  ill-fed;  for  the  difficulty 
of  getting  np  provisions  to  the  camp  was  so 
great  that  they  were  often  obliged  to  be  content 
with  scanty  rations.  Sick  men,  who  were  almost 
too  weak  to  eat,  had  to  support  themselves  upon 
hard  hiscnit.  Rations  of  meat  were  sometimes 
eaten  raw,  for  lack  of  sufficient  fuel  to  light  fires 
for  cooking.  The  coffee  sent  from  England  was 
green;  neither  ground  nor  roasted;  and  there 
was  no  apparatus  for  preparing  it.  Scurvy  was 
rife  amongst  the  troops,  and  there  was  frequently 
no  lime-juice  to  be  had.  Tho  wretched  horses 
of  the  cavalry  dropped  dead  from  starvation 
when  sent  down  for  supplies;  not  having  strength 
to  struggle  through  the  "black,  dreary  wilder- 
ness of  mud"  which  stretched  for  five  miles 
between  the  camp  and  Balaklava. 

In  the  meantime  the   harassing   fatigue  of 
nightwork  in  the  trenches  decimated  the  ranks. 
Cold,  wet,  and  shelterless,  the  weary  soldiers 
stood  hour  after  hour  "in  a  trench  like  a  canal," 
and  then  returned  to  their  tents,  which  were  i 
"pitched,  as  it  were,  in  the  bottom  of  a  marsh," 
with  hardly  a  single  comfort  to  cheer  them  or  j 
appliance  to  keep  off  disease.    Young  recruits,  j 
fresh   from    England,  and  utterly  unseasoned 
to  the  climate,  were   compelled  to  uudertake 
this  destructive  duty,  owing  to  the  diminished 
numbers  of  the  army;  and  perished  by  hun- 
dreds in  consequence.    Mr.  Russell  wrote,  on 
January  22,    1855, — "We  are  gradually  re- 
linquishing ground  to  our  Allies,  and  the  front, 
which  it  cost  so  much  strength  and  so  much 
health  to  maintain,  is  gradually  abandoned  to 
the  more  numerous  and  less  exhausted  army. 
Some  of  our  regiments  are  reduced  below  the 
strength  of  a  company."    The  sixty-third  regi- 
ment had  only  seven  men  fit  for  duty,  and  the 
forty-sixth  only  thirty.    The   ninetieth  buried 
fifty  men  in  eleven  days.    The  Scots  Fnsilecr 
Guards,  who  had  received  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-two 
men,  mustered  on  parade  only  two  hundred  and 
ten,  including  servants;  and  many  other  regi- 
ments had  suffered  in  like  proportion.  From 
December  1,  1854,  to  January  20,  1855,  eight 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  men  had  been  sent 
from  the  camp  to  Balaklava,  and  thence  on 
shipboard.    This  number  did  not  include  those 
who  remained  in  the  hospitals.    They  were  con- 
veyed to  Scutari,  and  the  fate  which  awaited 
them  there,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  British 
people   almost   to   madness.     To   pursue  this 
"sad  eventful   history"   through    its  frightful 
details,  as  they  were  exhibited  in  the  letters  of 
the  newspaper   correspondents   (whose  general 
truth,  though  questioned  at  the  time,  no  one 


now  donbts),  would  bo  unnecessary  even  for 
warning  in  the  future.  They  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  solemn  Parliamentary  investigation; 
and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of 
the  House  of  Commons  affords  the  materials  for 
judging  of  the  general  character  of  the  evils,  and 
of  the  maladministration  which  produced  them. 

According  to  the  Report,  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, upon  which  rested  the  supply  of  all 
munitions  of  war,   was  in  a  state   cf  almost 
hopeless    disorganization.    Lord    Raglan,  the 
head  of  the  department,  was  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Cabinet  revived  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  in  the  belief  that  its  occupant  would 
have  the  same  authority  as  the  Master-General. 
The  Surveyor-General  was  also  employed  abroad. 
It  was  found  that  the  Lieutenant-General  had 
no  supreme  authority,  like  the  Master-General; 
and  no  responsibility.    He  was  only  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  at  a  time  when  urgent  busi- 
ness required  attention  they  were  engaged  in 
disputes,  in  preparing  statements,  and  in  making 
appeals  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The 
department  of  Ordnance  fell  into  disorder  for 
the  want  of  one  directing  mind,  and   the  ar- 
rangements were  imperfect  and  dilatory.  The 
corps  of  artillery  was  admirably  equipped,  and 
an  efficient    armament   was    provided    for  the 
navy.    But  there  was  no  mind  to  conceive  the 
necessity    of  meeting    sudden    exigencies;  no 
foresight  to  anticipate  probable  wants;  no  energy 
to   enforce   promptitude   in   the  execution  of 
orders.  There  was  never  a  proper  understanding 
and  accord  between  the  Commissariat  and  tin- 
Transport  departments.   It  frequently  happened 
that  when  the  Commissariat  at  Constantinople 
had  provisions,  clothing,  stores,  and  other  sup- 
plies,  for  the  want  of  which  the   army  was 
dwindling  away,  there  were  no  ships  to  carry 
them;  or  that  when  there  was  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  shipping,  either  the  supplies  were  not 
ready  or  the  officers  on  the  spot  did  not  know 
how  to  dispose  of  them,  or  had  to  wait  for 
further  instructions.    As  early  as  the  middle  of 
November,  wooden  huts  were  ordered  at  Con- 
stantinople and  Trieste  as  well  as  in  England. 
There  were  great  delays  in  sending  these  up  to 
the  Crimea,  and  when  the  huts  armed  at  Bala- 
klava, the  exhausted  land  transport  service  was 
unable  to  convey  them  to  the  camp.     It  ap- 
pears from  the  evidence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
and  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  that  if  canvas  had 
been  sent  for  doubling  the  tents,  and  planks 
for  flooring,   effectual   shelter  for  the  troops 
i  would  have  been  provided  at  a  much  earlier 
t  period,  and  the  sickness  and  sufferings  of  the 
|  troops  would  have  been  greatly  diminished. 
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In  confirmation  of  these  dreadful  statements,  I  prevailing  diseases.    The  men  were  overworked 


6ome  particulars  may  be  cited  from  a  Report 
made  by  Sir  John  M'Ncill  and  Colonel  Tulloch. 
wlic  were  sent  out,  to  the  Crimea  as  govern- 
ment commissioners,  to  institute  full  inquiries. 
Attempts  were  made  by  interested  parties  to 
impugn  this  Report,   but  they  recoiled  upon 


in  the  trenches,  and  on  picquets  and  guards; 
and  they  suffered  in  health  from  the  excessive 
fatigue,  watching,  and  exposure  which  those 
duties  involved.  To  these,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  transport  animals,  were  superadded 
other  duties,  involving  an  amount  of  fatigue 


themselves.  Mr.  N.  A.  Woods,  the  special  j  and  exposure  which  alone  would  have  been 
correspondent  of  the  "Morning  Herald,"  Mr.  ,  trying  to  their  constitutions."    The  state  of  the 


Russell,  and  a  host  of  private  observers  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  sad  statements.  "The  suf- 
ferings of  the  army  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
and  especially  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January,  must  have  been  intense.  We  have 
not  noted  all  the  particulars  related  to  ub,  many 
of  which  were  unconnected  with  our  inquirj; 
but  we  may  state,  that  it  has  been  only  by 
slow  degrees,  and  after  the  frequent  repetition 


Light  Cavalry  Brigade  which  performed  the 
rash  but  gallant  exploit  of  Balaklava,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  ono  of  the  witnesses. — "After  twenty 
days  of  short  rations,  the  horses  being  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  very  inclement  weather 
on  unfavourable  ground,  the  condition  of  the 
troop-horses  was  deplorable.  When  the  brigude 
moved  down  on  December  2,  1854,  it  was  ne- 


of  similar  details,  as  one  witness  after  another  ccssary  to  have  the  horses  led,  as  they  were 
revealed  the  facts  that  bad  come  under  his  own  ■  too  weak  to  carry  their  riders;  aud,  notwith- 
observation,  that  we  have  been  able  to  form  1  standing,  many  of  them  died  on  the  way  from 
any  adequate  conception  of  the  distress  aud  exhaustion,  and  a  considerable  number  were 
misery  undergone  by  the  troops,  or  fully  to  left  on  the  ground,  unable  to  move,  with  men 
appreciate  the  unparalleled  courage  and  con- 
stancy with  which  they  have  endured  their 
sufferings  The  strength  of  the  men  gave  way 
under  excessive  labour,  watching,  exposure,  and 
privation,  but  they  never  murmured;  their  spirit 
never  failed;  and  the  enemy,  though  far  out- 
numbering them,  never  detected  in  those  whom 
he  encouutered  any  signs  of  weakness.  Their 
numbers  were  reduced  by  disease  and  by  casual- 
ties to  a  handful  of  men,  compared  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  lines  which  they  constructed 


to  attend  to  them.  The  cause  of  this  great 
deficiency  in  forage  for  the  brigade  was  the  want 
of  transport  to  carry  it  to  the  front."  The  wit- 
ness said  he  believed  that  there  never  was  any 
want  of  barley  at  Balaklava,  aud  that  the  horses 
might,  therefore,  have  had  their  full  rations  of 
grain  if  there  had  been  any  means  of  carrying 
it  to  the  camp.  Another  witness  stated  that  it 
frequently  happened  that  there  was  no  other 
than  salt  meat  for  the  sick;  and  that  until  the 
first  week  in  December  the  sick  lay  on  the  bare 
and  defended;  yet  the  army  never  abated  its  \  ground,  with  nothing  under  them  but  a  blanket, 
confidence  iu  itself  and  never  descended  from  except  a  few  who  were  furnished  with 
its  acknowledged  military  pre-eminence. 

"The  roads,  or  tracks,  were  bo  deep  in  mud, 
that  the  journey  which  the  men  had  to  perform 
from  the  camp  on  the  heights  to  Balaklava  and 
back,  carrying  up  rations,  warm  clothing,  huts, 
or  ammunition,  frequently  occupied  twelve  hours, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  they  were  with- 
out food,  shelter,  or  rest;  unless  standing  in 
deep  mud,  drenched  and  cold,  instead  of  strug- 
gling through  it,  can  be  called  rest  It  was  lieve  that 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  transport  that, 
even  after  firewood  had  been  provided  at  Bala- 
klava, the  men  had  to  undergo  the  labour  and 
exposure  of  digging  up  root*  to  cook  their 
food,  without  always  being  able  to  procure 
enough  for  that  purpose;  and  were  repeatedly 
on  short  rations,  deprived  for  about  six  or  seven  I  sible  to  carry  forage  in  the  carts  to  the  Light 
weeks  of  their  rations  of  rice,  which  would  have  |  Brigade,  when  encamped  in  front;  and  he  could 
been  so  beneficial  at  that  precise  time  when  not  spare  additional  animals  to  make  good  the 
hardly  any  vegetables  were  supplied  to  them,  i  deficiency.  Other  witnesses  said  that  the  men 
and   hardly  a  man  in  the  army  escaped  the   were  unable  to  prepare  the  green  coffee  when 


Another  imputed  the  sickness  that  prevailed  to 
(1)  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep;  (2)  improper 
food;  (3)  want  of  sufficient  clothing.  Ho  said 
also  that  the  want  of  means  of  cooking  was 
one  important  cause  of  disease.  Others  attri- 
buted the  prevalence  of  scurvy  to  the  long  use 
of  salt  rations,  without  chango  of  diet,  or  a 
supply  of  vegetables;  aggravated  by  exposure 
and  fatigue.  Another  officer  had  reason  to  be- 
of  the  men  had  been  as  much 


as  three  days  without  tasting  any  cooked  food, 
or  anything  warm  Commissar-Ueneral  Filder 
stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables 
which  were  shipped  by  government  tumed  out 
upon  arrival  to  be  spoiled,  aud  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  the  road*  it  was  impos- 
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it  was  issued;  that  there  was  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  fuel  for  cooking,  that  those 
who  had  been  on  duty  in  the  trenches  often 
returned  so  exhausted  that  they  could  not  or 
would  not  exert  themselves  to  get  fuel  and 
cook  their  food;  that  the  trenches  were  deep 
in  mud;  that  the  men  were  in  such  a  state 
that  they  loathed  the  food  which  they  were 
unable  to  cook,  and  lived  chiefly  on  bis- 
cuit* and  rum;  and  that  on  March  30,  1855, 
the  quinine  in  store  was  exhausted,  and  no 
fresh  supply  was  obtained  for  seventeen  days; 
ami  that  there  was  a  want  of  boots  to  protect 
the  feet  of  the  men  from  wet.  Colonel  Horn 
attributed  the  great  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
the  men  to  exposure  to  wet,  without  the  means 
of  drying  or  changing  their  clothes;  henco  they 
were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes,  on  damp 
ground,  in  their  tents.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said 
that  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  iu  front 
would  have  been  much  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  from  Ibilnklava;  but  that 
could  not  be  done  for  want  of  hands.  He  de- 
clared that  at  the  time  when  the  men  under  his 
command  were  living  on  salt  moat  and  biscuit, 
the  French  troops  immediately  adjoining  had 
fresh  meat  and  bread  every  second  day.  A 
medical  officer  made  this  statement: — "Requi- 
sitions were  being  constantly  sent  in  during 
December  for  port-wine,  brandy,  arrow-root, 
and  sago,  bnt  were  invariably  returned  with  the 
remark,  'None  in  store.'"  Another  said,  that 
the  medicines  and  medical  comforts  were  "doled 
out  in  iiilinitoimal  proportions,"  and  "while 
dysentery  and  diarrbcea  were  filling  the  hospitals, 
opiates  and  astringents  were  only  to  be  procured 
in  quantities  ridiculously  small,  and  were  at 
times  altogether  wanting."  A  third  gave  the 
following  evidence:  -"  During  the  wet  season 
and  the  bitter  cold,  from  November  to  the  end 
of  February,  the  men  had  no  other  protection 
than  that  of  the  weather-worn  circular  tent.  In 
rain,  the  ground  inside  was  a  mass  of  mud;  in 
snow,  a  mass  of  filth.  From  morning  to  night, 
they  *at  in  the  mud  of  the  trenches,  from  night 
till  morning  they  lay  in  the  mud  of  their  tents. 
At  first,  too,  the  men  were  in  rags;  afterwards 
they  were  liberally  supplied  with  sheepskins  and 
other  garments,  but  not  before  many  fell  victims 
to  disease,  caused  by  the  scanty  covering.  A 
prolific  source  of  sickness  was  frostbite,  caused 
in  many  instances  by  the  want  of  boots;  at  a 
period  when  sacks  of  boots  wore  lying  at  Bala- 
klava.  A  large  portion  of  these  proved  too 
small.  No  more  culpable  piece  of  neglect 
transpired  during  the  campaign,  than  that  of 
sending  out  for  the  men  the  boots  of  boys;  for 


men  too,  whose  feet  were  swollen  and  tender 
from  long  marching  and  other  causes,  and  to 
whom  a  double  pair  of  socks  was  a  necessity. 
I  have  seen  men,  during  the  coldest  part  of  the 
winter,  going  to  the  trenches  and  on  guard, 
with  their  feet  on  their  boot*  instead  of  in 
them." 

Iu  addition  to  this  evidence,  some  extracts 
may  be  quoted  from  a  work  written  by  an  eye- 
witness; an  officer  who  was  present  with  the 
army  during  the  whole  of  the  dismal  winter. 
"In  some  regiments,  the  officers  gave  up  their 
own  small  stocks  of  wine  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  and  dying;  others  contributed  candles  for 
the  hospital  marquee,  in  order  that  the  men 
might  not  lie  there  without  a  light,  and  die  in  the 
dark  like  dogs.  Regimental  surgeons,  speaking 
of  this  time,  have  told  me  over  and  over  again, 
that  they  attributed  the  loss  of  many  men  en- 
tirely to  the  want  of  proper  medicines  and 
medical  comforts.  Of  the  latter  there  was  ab- 
solutely none  of  any  kind  or  description  what- 
soever. Assistant-surgeons  and  snrgeons  nsed 
to  ride  into  Varna,  and,  hiring  boats,  pass  the 
whole  day  in  endeavouring  to  procure  a  little 
arrow-root,  sago,  or  port  wine  from  vessels  of 
war  or  the  transports  anchored  in  the  bay. 
The  principal  medical  officer  of  one  division  in- 
formed me,  that  he  had  spent  out  of  his  own 
pay  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  iu  providing  poultry 
and  other  little  delicacies  for  his  patient*.  This 
is  only  one  instance  within  my  own  knowledge; 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  there 
were  many  others  of  a  similar  kind.  Sir  George 
Drown,  who  knew  the  poverty  of  his  division 
in  respect  to  hospital  comforts,  made  a  private 
present  of  six  dozen  of  port  and  six  dozen  of 
sherry  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  In  fact,  but 
for  the  exertions  of  medical  and  other  officers 
of  this  period,  the  mortality  among  the  English 
troops  would  have  been  very  much  greater  than 
it  was." 

The  medical  men  in  camp  were  indefatigable 
in  their  attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded;  but 
so  great  was  the  want  of  the  commonest  ne- 
cessaries, even  of  bedding,  medicines,  and  medical 
comforts,  that  they  sorrowfully  admitted  their 
services  to  be  of  little  avail.  In  a  country  which 
produces  the  best  of  opium  the  hospitals  were 
for  a  long  time  left  unprovided  with  that  indis- 
pensable drug.  This  seems  unaccountable,  for 
Smyrna  is  a  great  opium  depot;  aud  the  great 
drug  bazaar  of  Constantinople  is  never  without 
a  large  supply  of  opium.  It  happened,  too, 
that  medical  6torcs  sent  from  England,  instead 
of  being  kept  in  the  most  accessible  part  of  the 
ship,  were  buried  under  Ordnance   stores  or 
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other  heavy  cargo,  and  could  not  be  disem-  the  honpitals  the  surgeons  were  too  few  in 
barked  until  all  the  superincumbent  cargo  was  number,  and  unsupported  by  dressers  and  nurses 
unshipped.  Other  unaccountnble  blunders  were  to  carry  out  their  directions.  Medical  stores 
committed,  which  excited  great  surprise  and  had  been  sont  in  profusion  from  England,  yet 
indignation  when  reported  through  the  news-  '  even  lint  was  wanting,  or  could  not  bo  found, 
papers  in  England.  '  for  the  dressing  of  the  wounds;  medicines  and 

Snch  was  the  state  of  the  English  army  as  it  medical  appliances  lay  rotting  on  the  beach  at 
lay  before  Sebastopol  in  the  Winter  of  18M  Varna,  or  buried  in  the  holds  of  vessels  in 
mid  the  Spring  of  1855.    Yet  there  had  been    Balaklava  harbour:  it  was  even  asserted  that 


no  stint  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Every 
comfort  should  have  been  liberally  supplied  to  the 


medicines  wanted  at  the  hospitals,  aud  which  had 
been  sent  from  England  by  the  government, 


brave  army  which  was  holding  its  ground  during  i  were  openly  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Constan- 
an  inclement  winter  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  tinople,  and  as  far  inland  as  Adrianople.  Our 
An  abundant  supply  of  salt  meat,  biscuit,  and  i  commissaries  fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  en- 
ram  was  sent  out  from  England,  and  the  Com-  Uniting  more  than  half  they  had  to  do  to  native 
missariat  was  authorized  to  purchase  flonr,  fresh  merchants  and  agents;  and  through  ignorance 
meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  wherever  they  could  ;  of  the  languages,  they  were  obliged  to  eugage 
be  procured.  Four  thousand  head  of  cattle  '  the  services  of  a  set  of  sordid  Armenians,  and 
were  at  one  time  at  Constantinople,  ready  for  those  demoralised  adventurers  who  swarm  at 
consumption,  and  two  thousand  more  at  Smyrna,  Constantinople  under  the  name  of  "Christians'* 
but  6ca  transport  could  not  be  bad,  and  thus  and  "Franks."  With  all  these  clauses  the  sole 
the  men,  ami  too  often  the  6iek  in  the  hospitals,  object  was  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible 
were  left  on  rations  of  salt  pork.  Even  this  out  of  the  expeditionary  force,  and  none  had 
fell  short,  or  could  not  be  delivered  in  camp  any  scruple  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed,  or 
for  want  of  the  means  of  conveyance;  and  many  as  to  the  amount  of  human  suffering  that  might 
men,  for  days  and  weeks  together,  went  to  the  be  the  consequence  of  their  dishonesty.  While 
trenches  with  an  insufficient  meal,  and  often-  j  brave  men  were  perishing  in  the  camp  before 
times  with  none  at  all,  except  a  little  biscuit  Sebastopol,  there  were  men  openly  boasting  at 
aud  rum.  Yet  all  the  time  there  were  large  Constantinople  of  the  enormous  gains  they  were 
transport-ships  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Me-  making,  and  laughing  at  the  facility  with  which 
dilerranean,  chartered  at  enormous  cost,  but  they  could  gull  and  dupe  the  English.  There 
literally  doing  nothing.  As  the  exigencies  of  was  one  English  firm  also  that  profited  so  im- 
the  service  increased  with  the  increasing  number  mensely  by  the  prevalent  ignorance  and  disorder, 
of  sick,  the  men  were  frequently  held  to  do  that  it  i6  confidently  affirmed  to  have  made  in 
double  or  treble  duty,  and  had  sometimes  to  less  than  six  months  the  sum  of  £80,000.  An 
remaiu  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time  in  the  cold,  opinion  obtained  among  many,  as  well  at  the 
wet,  muildy  trenches.  From  these  to  the  quar-  British  Legation  as  in  commercial  and  other 
ters  was  no  very  agreeable  transition,  for  they  |  circles,  that  some  of  the  commissaries  were  not 
had  to  lie  on  the  wet  ground;  sometimes  with-  ignorant  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  sums 
out  fires,  and  exposed  to  every  blast  that  swept  were  made;  and  that  if  they  did  not  participate 
those  dreary  heights.  in  the  spoil,  they  took  no  trouble  to  check  it. 

For  a  long  time  the  disorder  and  mismanage-  There  were  also  known  cases  where  contractors 

ment    at   Constantinople    were    quite  as  con-  in  England  sent  out  rotten  clothing,  and  pre- 

spicuous  as  at  the  actual  seat  of  war.    After  served  meat  that  could    not   be  eaten:  only 

the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  fifteen  hundred  hick  anxious  to  make  a  vampire  profit,  and  reckless 

and  wounded  men  were  embarked  in  vessels  un-  of  the  consequences  to  their  fellow-countrymen 

provided  with  proper  appliances,  and  with  a  staff  at  the  scene  of  war. 

of  surgeons  inadequate  in  numbers  to  cope  with  The  public  were  first  made  aware  that  the 

the  emergency;  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  army  in  the  Crimea  was  not  in  a  satisfactory 

the  wounded  arrived  at  Scutari  without  having  condition  by  a  leading  article  in  "The  Timca," 

had  their  wontids  dressed,  though  five  or  six  which  excited  great  consternation,  which  was 

days  elapsed  on  the  passage.    The  large  bar-  received  with  great  incredulity,  and  called  forth 

racks  there  were  set  apart  for  their  reception,  much  indignant  denial.    It  was,  however,  proved 

but  little  or  no  preparation  had  been  made,  so  by  the  result  that  the  warning  was  based  on 

that  numbers  of  wounded  men  were  kept  for  accurate  information,  and  that  it  was  no  more 

hours    lying   on  the  quays  of  Constantinople  than  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  revelations, 

waiting  for  caiques  to  take  them  across.    In  which  would  have  been  incredible  had  they  been 

uwiw,  «i  Mmm,  uj.  69 
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put  forth  at  once.  When  these  accounts  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  British  troops  began  to  be 
received  in  England,  public  and  private  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  were  made  in  the  public 
journals.  Sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  a  letter  to 
"The  Times,"  suggesting  that  a  public  sub- 
scription should  be  raised,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  wounded  such  articles  as  might 
be  conducive  to  their  health  and  comfort,  but 
which  were  not  provided  at  the  public  expense; 
and  he  enclosed  a  cheque  for  £200.  "The 
Times"  uu  ertook  to  receive  contributions;  and 
in  seven  days  tbey  amounted  to  £7,000.  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper  sent  Mr.  Macdonald,  as 
a  commissioner  of  their  own,  to  superintend  the 
distribution  of  the  means  thus  placed  at  their 
disposal.  The  frightful  insufficiency  of  the  offi- 
cial arrangements  in  the  East  rendered  this  fund 
a  blessing  of  incalculable  value;  it  soothed  the 
sufferings  of  thousands;  saved  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds who  would  otherwise  have  perished  under 
official  incompetence;  and  taught  that  even  under 
6iich  unparalleled  misery  and  confusion,  there 
was  a  way  to  order  and  comfort.  The  fund 
having  been  expended,  the  good  produced  by 
its  judicious  distribution  was  so  universally 
acknowledged  that  a  strong  feeling  was  evinced 
for  its  continuance.  The  subscription  list  being 
re-opened,  the  original  sum  was  raised  in  a  few 
days  to  £25,462. 

The  sufferings  of  the  army  were  the  occasion 
also  of  calling  forth  a  touching  and  beautiful 
instance  of  womanly  devotion.  It  was  found 
that  more  nurses  were  needed  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  crowded  hospital  at 
Scutari,  and  cases  had  accumulated  to  an  amount 
which  had  reduced  the  doctors  to  despair,  when 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  applied  to  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  possessed  considerable  ex- 
perience, gained  in  a  tonr  among  the  various 
nursing  institutions  on  the  Continent.  This 
lady  at  once  rendered  her  services,  and  set  forth 
accompanied  by  thirty-seven  nurses,  among  whom 
were  ladies  of  rank  and  education  who  promptly 
devoted  themselves  to  tho  task.  They  reached 
Scutari  just  before  the  wounded  arrived  from 
the  Battle  of  Inkennann,  and  thenceforth  con- 
tinued to  tend  with  skill  and  courage  the  crowds 
of  wounded  men  and  lads;  many  of  whom  were 
brought  thither  only  to  die  On  Miss  Nightin- 
gale's return  to  London,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  training  nurses  and 
other  hospital  attendants,  as  a  public  comme- 
moration of  this  lady's  patriotism  and  devoted- 
ness;  and  before  the  list  was  closed,  a  sum  of 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  received. 


Her  majesty  issued  a  commission  in  October, 
1854,  directed  to  Prince  Albert  and  a  large 
number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  empowering 
them  to  raise  and  distribute  a  "Patriotic  Fund," 
for  relief  of  the  orphans  and  widows  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  who  fell  during  the  war. 
The  large  cities  contributed  immense  sums; 
country  districts  sent  their  thousands;  and 
smaller  localities,  societies,  clubs,  and  private 
individuals  vied  in  the  amount  and  promptitude 
of  their  subscriptions.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  sums  received  exceeded  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  additional  sums  contributed 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  from  the 
colonies  eventually  made  a  total  of  £1,460,000. 
The  surplus  of  £200,000  was  appropriated  to 
founding  an  asylum  for  three  hundred  orphan 
daughters  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  on  Wandsworth 
Common;  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  queen  on  July  11,  1857,  and  tho  institution 
is  known  as  "The  Royal  Victoria  Patriotic 
Asylum." 


CHAPTER  MX. 

* 

Lord  John  Rmsrirs  Resignation.  Full  of  thf 
Coalition  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Lord  Russell's  Mission  to  Vienna.  Secessions 
from  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Russell  again  resigns. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebastn/tol  Committee.  Visit  »f 
the  Emperor  Xa/wleon.  The  Baltic  Fleet.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Crimean  Campaign.  Renewed  Bom- 
bardment. Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  Capture  of 
the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan.  Sebastopot  (MK- 
uated  by  the  Russians.  Honors  of  the  Scene. 
Destruction  of  the  I^kH  and  Fortifications. 
Siege  of  Kara.  An  Armistice,  Congress  at 
Paris.  Treaty  of  Peace.  Loss  of  Life  during 
the  War.    Its  Cost. 

a.d.  1855-1856. 
The  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1855  was  not  in  favour  of  the 
government,  which  had  lost  the  national  confi- 
dence at  a  time  when  this  was  most  necessary. 
For  nine  months  the  war  had  continued,  during 
which  the  army  was  overworked,  underfed,  and 
wasted  away  by  diseases  occasioned  through 
neglect  and  want  of  proper  management;  and 
with  every  fresh  report  from  the  Crimea  that 
told  of  nothing  but  suffering  and  disaster,  tin 
charges  against  ministerial  incapacity  became 
louder.  These  broke  forth  as  soon  as  Parlia- 
ment re-assembled,  and  on  January  25,  the 
public  were  astounded  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  John  Russell.  In  reference  to  the  army 
and  the  war,  he  confessed  that  evils  did  exist, 
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but  he  could  not  also  fairly  and  honestly  state  would  lead  to  the  restoration  of  peace.  These 
that  all  deficiencies  and  abuses  would  be  iui-  proved  futile,  and  the  English  envoy  did  not 
mediately  remedied;  and  in  consequence  of  his  add  to  his  political  reputation  by  his  share  iu 
inability  to  give  snch  assurance,  he  felt  that  he  the  proceedings.  The  rock  upon  which  the 
could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the  gov-  project  struck  was  the  absolute  refusal  of  Russia 
eminent.  After  this  resignation,  Mr.  Koebnck  I  to  abandon  her  ascendancy  in  the  Black  Sea, 
brought  on  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given  which  the  other  powers  deemed  essential  to  the 
notice,  accusing  ministers  of  neglect  and  mis-  maintenance  of  a  fair  equilibrium, 
management,  which  had  led  to  the  most  dis-  The  new  ministry  was  scarcely  formed  when 
astrous  results;  and  this  was  passed  by  a  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr. 
majority  of  three  hundred  and  five  against  one  Sidney  Herbert  followed  their  Peelite  colleagues 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  fate  of  the  Coa-  into  retirement,  being  unable  to  concur  in  the 
lition  Cabinet  wan  sealed,  and  in  consequence  appointment  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  committee  of 
of  this  vote  its  members  resigned  office.  A  new  inquiry;  to  which  Lord  Palmerston  had  agreed, 
one  was  constructed,  chiefly,  however,  from  the  The  recent  union  of  these  statesmen  with  the 
materials  of  the  old,  with  partial  changes  in  Liberal  party  was  thus  completely  dissolved, 
the  distribution  of  office.  As  it  now  stood,  The  government  was  again  reduced  to  the  nar- 
l.ord  Palmerston  was  premier;  Sir  George  Grey,  row  basis  of  the  Whig  connexion.  Lord  .John 
home  secretary;  Lord  Clarendon,  foreign;  Mr.  Russell  rejoined  it  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  colonial;  and  Lord  Panmnre,  Sidney  Herbert  from  the  Colonial  Office,  to 
war;  the  remainder  of  the  chief  cabinet  posts  which  post  he  was  appointed  while  absent  at 
being  filled  by  the  former  occupants.  Vienna.    Mr.  (Jladstone  was  succeeded  by  Sir 

Thus  fell  the  Colitiou  Cabinet;  which,  in  G.  Cornwall  Lewis,  and  Sir  J.  Graham  by  Sir 
latent   and  Parliamentary  influence,   was,   ap-   C.  Wood. 

parently,  one  of  the  strongest  of  recent  govern-  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  of 
ments,  while,  in  reality,  inherent  weakness  wus  the  sudden  death  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  which 
its  fatal  malady.  A  coalition  in  name  only,  it  increased  the  excitement  already  prevailing  iu 
was  practically  a  ministry  of  suspended  opinions  |  the  Legislature  and  throughout  the  country, 
mid  smothered  antipathies.  Formed  in  a  time  The  attention  of  both  Houses  was  chiefly  oc- 
of  peace  for  purposes  of  peace,  its  members  enpied  with  debates  and  questions  on  the  foreign 
were  especially  called  upou  to  undertake  the  policy  of  the  government,  on  the  army  admin- 
duties  of  war,  for  which  subsequent  events  on- I  istration,  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  on  Sir 
happily  showed  them  wholly  inefficient.  The  Charles  Napier's  operations  with  the  Baltic 
"horrible  and  heartrending"  state  of  the  army  I  fleet,  and  on  the  revelations  made  before  Mr. 
in  the  Crimea  had  excited  public  indignation  Roebuck's  Committee.  The  subject  of  admiu- 
to  the  utmost  pitch;  and  the  House  of  Com-  istrative  reform  was  hotly  discussed  on  several 
nions,  faithfully  representing  the  national  feeling,  occasions,  although  without  any  immediate  prac- 
now  by  an  overwhelming  majority  condemned  tical  results.  The  country  was  again  startled 
the  government  to  the  most  ignominious  end  by  another  ministerial  fiasco,  in  which  Lord 
recorded  of  any  Cabinet  in  modem  days.  Russell  once    more    appeared    without  credit. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Russell  was  the  sub-  \  After  his  return  from  the  fruitless  Vienna  Con- 
ject  of  severe  animadversion  in  the  public  press,  I  ference  it  leaked  out  that  he  had  agreed  to 
and  it  was  discussed  informally  in  Parliament  ',  the  Austrian  proposals  for  peace,  which,  how- 
dnring  the  ministerial  interregnum.  The  duke  ever,  had  been  rejected  as  unsatisfactory  by  his 
of  Newcastle  defended  himself  in  the  Upper  j  colleagues;  and  it  was  generally  asserted  that 
House,  in  language  which  showed  how  deeply  !  he  retained  his  views,  and  was,  in  effect,  op- 
his  spirit  was  wounded  by  the  obloquy  and  posed  to  the  war  policy  of  the  government, 
abuse  to  which  he  had  been  exposed;  for  the  His  lordship  gave  to  a  question  put  by  Mr. 
objections  raised  by  Lord  Russell  were  in  reality  Milner  Gibson  a  reply  that  was  considered  so 
directed  against  the  duke,  on  the  score  of  j  unsatisfactory,  that  on  July  10,  1855,  Sir 
alleged  incompetence.  But  his  memory  has  i  E.  B.  Lytton  gave  notice  of  the  following 
since  been  amply  vindicated,  and  the  particulars  motion,—  That  the  conduct  of  our  Minister 
of  the  dispute  need  not  here  be  quoted  from  .  in  the  recent  negotiations  at  Vienna  has,  in 
Hansard.  the  opinion  of  this  House,  shaken  the  confi- 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ministry  was  1  dence  of  this  country  in  those  to  whom  its 
the  dispatch  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Vienna,  affairs  are  entrusted."  The  certainty  of  an  »d- 
to  take  part  iu  negotiations  which  it  was  hoped    verse  vote  led  Lord  Russell  to  anticipate  the 
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event  by  resigning  his  office  six  days  later;  termined  in  their  resistance.  FreBh  troops  were 
but  this  gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  which  the  continually  brought  up,  and  an  unceasing  vigi- 
strongest  personalities  were  introduced,  and  .  lance  was  maintained.  As  fast  as  their  works 
ministers  were  taunted  with  divided  counsels.  I  were  injured  they  were  repaired  and  made 
On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  a  stronger  than  before;  and  although  the  Rus- 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  members  of  the  sians  suffered  terrible  losses  in  men  and  in  the 
Aberdeen  cabinet,  founded  upon  the  report  of  destruction  of  houses  within  the  city,  there 
the  Sebastopol  Committee;  but  after  two  nights  were  no  signs  of  surrender,  or  even  of  slackness, 
of  angry  debate,  "the  previous  question"  was  Nearly  seven  months  had  elapsed  6ince  the 
carried  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  to  one  armies  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  capture 
hundred  and  eighty-two.  The  ministerial  policy  of  the  citadel  appeared  to  be  as  remote  as  ever. 
waB  arraigned  by  various  members  during  the  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  more  decisive 
remainder  of  the  Session;  which  was  not  brought  I  measures,  and  the  bombardment  was  rccom- 
to  a  close  until  August  14.  1  menccd  on  April  9,  1855,  and  was  continued 

During  this  year,  great  demonstrations  were  until  the  28th,  bnt  without  any  important  results, 
ii'adc  in  connexion  with  the  alliance  between  On  May  16,  General  Canrobert  resigned  the 
England  and  France,  when  the  Emperor  Napo-  I  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea 
jfcOtl  and  the  Empress  visited  Queen  Victoria  |  to  General  Pelissier,  but  continued  to  serve  as 


in  April,  and  when  the  latter  returned  the  visit 
in  AllgllSt. 


the  general  of  a  division.  A  contingent  of 
fifteen  thousand  troops  also  arrived  from  Sar- 
dinia. Taganrog,  Mariapol,  and  Gheisk  were 
The  Baltic  fleet,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  bombarded  by  the  Allies  on  June  8  and  the 
sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  April  4,  1855,  and  j  three  following  days,  and  the  public  buildings 
was  joined  by  the  Trench  fleet  under  Admiral  and  government  magazines  and  stores  were 
Penaud.  The  design  was  by  a  vigilant  blockade  destroyed;  and  on  the  7th,  the  French  captured 
to  confine  the  Russian  navies  to  their  own  in-  |  the  Mamelon,  two  redoubts,  and  sixty-two  guns; 
accessible  harbours.  Sweaborg  was  bombarded  but  on  the  18th,  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
for  two  days  and  nights,  and  its  arsenals  and  MalakofT  and  the  Redan  was  repulsed  by  the 
storehouses  were  destroyed,  with  their  vast  Russians  with  great  loss.  Lord  Raglan  sunk 
accumulations  of  the  munitions  of  war;  but  its    under  an  attack  of  cholera  on  June  28,  at  the 


gigantic  fortifications  defied  the  attack,  and  the 
great  naval  station  of  Helsingfors  remained 
secure. 

The  disclosures  of  the  preceding  Winter  had 


age  of  sixty-seven;  and  it  was  subsequently 
proved  that  his  health  had  given  way  from  the 
pressure  of  his  duties,  and  especially  from  the 
incessant  demands  made  upon  him  by  the  mili- 


aroused  public  opinion  to  a  degree  which  no  i  tary  departments  at  home  for  mere  mechanical 
official  traditions  could  dare  to  disregard;  and  ;  returns,  and  from  the  ignorant  censures  passed 


upon  his  generalship  by  those  who  at  a  safe 
distance  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 


measures  were  promptly  taken  in  the  Spring 
and  Sumn  er  of  1855,  to  avert  any  similar  cata- 
strophe in  the  event  of  the  army  having  to  pass  1  Russians  sustained  a  defeat  on  August  16,  in 
another  Winter  in  the  Crimea.  A  railroad  was  the  Battle  of  Tchernaya,  at  the  hands  of  the 
constructed  from  Bnlaklava  to  the  ctnnp,  by  a  French  and  Sardinians;  with  a  loss  of  eight  thou- 
bnnd  of  navvies  sent  out  under  the  direction  of  I  sand  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  and  on 


Mr.  Samuel  Morton  Peto;  who  was  subsequently 
rewarded  by  a  baronetcy  for  his  promptitude 
and  energy. 


September  8,  the  Malnkoff  was  stormed  by  the 
French;  the  English  attack  upon  the  Redan 
being  repulsed  under  circumstances  which  after- 


In  the  Crimea,  the  first  three  months  of  the  I  wards  gave  rise  to  severe  criticisms.  During  the 
year  1855  were  6pent  in  incessant  skirmishes,  I  night,  however,  the  Russians  evacuated  tbe 
sorties,  digging  of  trenches,  and  other  slow  and  southern  side  of  Sebastopol  by  the  bridge  of 
fatiguing  works  incident  to  a  siege.  The  British  boats,  after  blowing  up  all  the  defences  of  the 
troops  were  greatly  enfeebled  and  reduc  d,  and  place,  sinking  their  remaining  ships,  and  ren- 
much  of  the  labour  devolved  upon  the  French,  dering  the  scene  of  this  prolonged,  courageous, 
whose  military  organization  and  commissariat  and  costly  defence,  a  memorial  of  sacrifice  as 
had  been  better  attended  to.  Notwithstanding  \  devoted  as  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
all  their  sufferings,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  The  allies  were  astonished  at  the  enormous 
English  soldiers  never  flagged,  and  numerous  strength  of  the  works  which  the  Russians  had 
deeds  of  valour  and  of  endurance  are  recorded  constructed  with  such  labour,  promptitude,  and 
in  proof  of  this.  Nor  were  the  Russians  less  de-  skill;  and  which  they  had  made  good  against 
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six  bombardment*,  greater  than  any  that  modern  friend  and  master  the  czar  but  too  well,  were 
war  had  yet  produced,  and  they  no  longer  won-  consigned  to  their  terrible  fate.  Many  might 
dered  that  the  siege  had  been  to  long  protracted,  have  been  saved  by  ordinary  care.  Many  lay, 
The  total  weight  of  ahot  and  ehell  expended  yet  alive,  with  maggota  crawling  about  in  their 
by  the  English  alone  before  Sebaatopol  was  |  wounds.  Many,  nearly  mad  by  the  scene  around 
nine  thousand  and  fifty-three  tons,  to  discharge   them,  or  seeking  escape  from  il  in  their  ex- 


tremest  agony,  had  rolled  away  under  the  beds, 
and  glared  out  on  the  heart-stricken  spectator 
— oh !  with  such  looks.  Many,  with  legs  nnd 
arms  broken  and  twisted,  the  jagged  splinters 
sticking  through  the  raw  flesh,  implored  aid, 
water,  food,  or  pity;  or,  deprived  of  speech  by 
the  approach  of  death,  or  by  dreadful  injuries 
in  the  head  or  trunk,  pointed  to  the  lethal 
spot  Many  seemed  bent  alone  on  making 
their  peace  with  Heaven.  The  attitudes  of 
some  were  so  hideously  fantastic  as  to  appal 
and  root  one  to  the  ground  by  a  sort  of  dread- 
ful fascination.  Could  that  bloody  mass  of 
clothing  aud  white  bonea  ever  have  been  a 
human  being,  or  that  burned  black  mas6  of 
flesh  have  ever  held  a  human  soul?  It  waa 
fearful  to  think  what  the  answer  must  be.  The 
bodies  of  numbers  of  men  were  swollen  and 
bloated  to  an  incredible  degree;  aud  the  features, 
distended  to  a  gigantic  size,  with  eyes  pro- 
trnding  from  the  sockets,  and  the  blackened 
tongue  lolling  out  of  the  month,  compressed 
tightly  by  the  teeth,  which  had  set  upon  it  in 
the  death-rattle,  made  one  shudder  and  reel 
around." 

The  second  winter  set  in  upon  the  sojourn 
of  the  Allied  armies  in  the  Crimea;  and  after 
open  to  the  aea,  was  a  Golgatha  of  mangled  the  evacuation  of  Sevastopol  there  was  a  cea- 
Russians,  who  had  crept  into  every  hole  and  :  sation  of  active  hostilities;  the  Russians  con- 
corner  that  they  might  die  undisturbed.  Mr.  fining  themselves  to  an  occasional  cannonade 
W.  H.  Russell  thus  describes  an  hospital  within  upon  the  town,  to  make  its  occupation  aa  un- 
the  city,  three  days  after  its  occupation  by  the  comfortable  as  possible  to  the  victors;  while 
Allies.  "In  a  long,  low  room,  supported  by  the  latter  employed  themselves  in  destroying 
square  pillars  arched  at  the  top,  aud  dimly  the  splendid  docks  and  harbours,  to  prevent,  if 
lighted  through  shattered  and  unglazed  window-  possible,  any  future  restoration  of  Sevastopol, 
frames,  lay  the  wounded  Russians,  who  had  This  monotony  was  only  interrupted  bj  tiding!  of 
been  abandoned  to  our  mercies  by  their  general.  |  the  fall  of  Kara,  one  of  the  important  episodes 
The  wounded,  did  1  say?  No,  but  the  dead —  of  the  campaign.  On  September  29,  Kars  was 
the  rotten  and  festering  corpses  of  the  soldiers,  assaulted  for  eight  hours  by  the  Russians,  under 
who  were  left  to  die  in  their  extreme  agony,  General  Monravieff,  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
untended,  uncared  for,  packed  as  close  as  they  the  Turkish  defenders,  under  General  Williams, 
could  be  stowed,  some  ou  the  floor,  others  on  The  place  was  at  length  captured  after  a  gallant 
wretched  tressels  and  bedsteads,  or  pall.  ls  of  defence  of  two  months.  On  bis  return  to  Eng. 
straw,  sopped  aud  saturated  with  blood,  which  land,  Gene  in  I  Williams  was  rewarded  with  a 
oozed  and  trickled  through  upon  the  floor,  baronetcy  ami  an  annuity  of  £1, 0(H)  The  Allies 
mingled  with  the  droppings  of  corruption.  With  besieged  and  capture)  various  places  in  the  Sea 
the  roar  of  exploding  fortresses  in  their  ears —  of  Azof,  in  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  in  the  Black 
with  shells  and  shot  pouring  through  the  roof  Sea  The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  his  army 
and  sides  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  lay — with  in  the  Crimea,  and  shortly  after  he  issued  n 
the  crackling  and  hissing  of  fire  around  them,  ukase,  ordering  a  general  levy  for  military 
these  poor  fellows,  who  had  served  their  loving    service  at  the  rate  of  ten  out  ot  every  thousand, 


which  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-nine  tons  of 
gunpowder  were  used.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  neither  massiveness  of  rampart  nor 
immensity  of  bomb-proof  could  have  longer 
saved  them  from  capture,  especially  when  the 
Malakoff  had  been  taken;  and  that  with  their 
n-solution  of  "No  surrender,"  the  Russians  had 
no  alternative  but  the  destruction  of  the  town, 
or  that  of  their  brave  and  numerous  army. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  imagination  to  conceive 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  within  Sebaatopol 
>luring  the  last  bombardment.  The  mind  shud- 
ders at  what  the  occupants  of  that  doomed  and 
devoted  fortress  must  have  suffered  during  the 
terrible  tempest  of  artillery,  and  the  final  evac- 
uation of  the  place.  The  pealing  thunder  of 
the  cannon,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  wounded 
and  dying  men,  the  lurid  glare  of  a  blazing  city, 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  precipitate  retreat 
on  a  frail  bridge  of  boats  across  the  waters  of 
the  harbour  with  the  ehout  of  the  enemy's 
triumph  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  fugitives, 
formed  a  picture  of  which  the  dreadful  reality 
equalled  all  that  fiction  has  ever  attempted  to 
portray.  The  ditches  of  the  Malakoff  and  Little 
Redan  were  piled  with  dead  bodies  as  thick  as 
they  could  lie;    the  suburb  of  ruined  houses 
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but  on  December  16,  proposals  for  peace,  which  1 — "If  for  our  own  share  we  have  been  deprived 
the  Allies  had  sanctioned,  were  sent  to  St.  (  of  the  precious  lives  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
Petersburg  by  the  Austrian  court,  and  on  thousand  of  our  own  countrymen;  if  of  the  brave 
January  17,  1856,  news  reached  London  and  1  sons  of  France  double  that  number,  or  more 
Paris  that  the  Russian  government  accepted  the  than  double,  have  fallen  by  war  and  by  the 
Austrian  proposals  as  the  basis  for  negotiation,  diseases  in  its  train;  if  we  reckon  the  havoc 
A  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  was  held  in  made  among  the  poor  Turks,  again  we  rise  in 
Paris,  on  February  2G,  and  an  armistice  was  the  fearful  scale,  for  of  them  a  far  greater  mul- 
at  once  agreed  to  until  March  31.  At  the  titude  have  sunk  litl le  heeded  into  their  nameless 
various  sittings  of  the  Conference  the  terms  of  graves.  1  saw  not  long  ago  in  the  public  prints, 
peace  were  discussed,  and  these  were  agreed  a  detailed  account  which  had  all  the  indications 
to  on  March  30,  1866,  with  an  understanding  ;  of  correctness,  and  according  to  which  the  loos 


that  the  ratifications  were  lobe  exchanged  within 
a  month.  This  was  done;  and  peace  was  de- 
clared. All  territories  conquered  or  occupied 
during  the  war  were  to  be  evacuated  on  all 
sides.  Russia  recognized  Turkey  as  a  European 
power;  and  its  internal  administration  was  not 


of  life  in  the  Turkish  army  since  the  war  broke 
out  had  been  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Nor  is  there  for  me  any  consolation  whatever 
in  the  yet  more  dismal  tale  which  has  been  told 
ns,  that  against  the  fifty  thousand  French  and 
English,  and  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  tbou- 


to  be  interfered  with;  while  lilterty  was  to  be  sand  Turks,  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
secured  to  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  |  fifty  thousand  Russians  have  been  numbered 
Foreign  ships  of  war  were  to  be  excluded  from  I  among  the  dead.    The  terrible  sum  total  must 


the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus,  unless  by  per- 
mission  of  the  Sultan.  The  Black  Sea  was  to  be 
open  to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation; 
and  no  Hag  of  war  was  to  be  borne  in  it  except 
by  ten  small  vessels  belonging  to  Russia  and 
Turkey.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  to 
be  free,  and  the  boundaries  between  Russia  ami 


by  this  date  have  come  to  nearly  half  a  million; 
so  that  by  the  havoc  of  this  war,  for  the  time 
which  it  has  lasted,  the  lives  of  almost  one 
thousand  of  our  fellow  men  have  been  extinguished 
daily.  If,  indeed,  we  are  making  war  for  a 
just  and  .sufficient  cause — for  a  cause  that  will 
bear  examination  in  our  hearts  and  in  onr  con- 


Turkey  were  strictly  defined;  while  the  rights  sciences,  in  the  face  of  man  and  in  the  eye  of 
and  privileges  of  the  Principalities  were  se-  Ciod,  we  must  bear  the  hard  necessity:  nor 
cured.  need  we  shrink  even  from  the  terrible  slaughter 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  all  the  I  it  involves;  but  if  this  be  not  so,  if  from  whal- 


territories  that  had  been  acquired  in  war  by 
either  power  were  to  be  evacuated  within  six 
months.     In  May,  the  English,   French,  and 


ever  cause  you  allow  this  war  to  be  prolonged 
for  no  object  at  all,  or  for  secondary  and  petty 
objects,  or  for  any  purposes,  however  brilliant 


Sardinian  armies  were  busily  employed  in  pre-  they    may  seem,  which  we  dare  not  avow  in 

paring  to  quit  the  Crimea.    Before  the  departure  a  solemn  public    declaration,   or  make  known 

of  the  British,  the  regiments  laboured  for  many  through    the   government,    the   organ   of  the 

weeks  at  the  erection  of  memorials  to  the  com-  country,  and  dare  scarcely  avow   even  in  the 


rades  who  had  perished  in  that  siege.  Patches 
of  burial-ground,  enclosed  cemeteries,  and  isolated 
graves,  marked  with  white  stones,  cover  hill  and 


freedom  of  conversation  with  our  fellow  men: 
let  us,  while  there  is  time,  do  all  that  in  ns 
lies.,  by  taking  an  initial  step  towards  putting 


valley  from  the  sea  to  the  Tchernaya.    On  the  '  an  end  to  the  desolation  of  this  awful  scourge, 


heights  of  Inkermann  and  on  the  plain  of 
lialaklava  obelisks  were  erected,  and  one  also 
at  the  salient  angle  of  the  Redan.  It  was  stated 
by  Lord  Panmure  in  Parliament  that  from 
September,  1854,  to  March,  1856,  the  total  loss 
of  the  army  by  death  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy  officers  and   nineteen   thousand,  three 


let  us,  by  the  adoption  of  terms  so  just  and 
plain,  so  moderate  and  circumspect  as  those 
which  are  proposed  to  us  by  my  hon.  friend,  do 
what  for  the  moment  depends  upon  us  towards 
giving  back  to  Christendom  the  hope  at  least 
of  happiness  and  repose." 

These  words  were  uttered  nearly  a  year  be- 


hundred  and  fourteen  men:  with  the  addition  of  fore  the  close  of  the  war,  by  which  time  the 

two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  loss  of  life  on  all  sides  was  much  greater.  In 

men  discharged  as  incapacitated.    Of  these  not  the  absence  of  official  statistics  it  is  difficult  to 

more  than  four  thousand  fell  in  battle,  or  died  arrive  at  the  precise  loss  sustained  by  the  Rus- 


from  the  wounds  received  in  actual  warfare. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  May  21,  1855,  Mr.  Uladstone  had  said, 


sians.  bnt  an  approximate  estimate  has  been 
formed  by  Dr  Chenu,  in  his  report  to  the 
French  Army  Board  of  Health,  based  upon  the 
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known  number  of  conscripts  levied  and  opon  and  waste  of  crops,  tbe  interruptions  to  com- 
the  known  results  of  former  wars.  His  state-  merce,  tbe  suspension  of  manufactures,  the  an- 
cient is  as  follows:  -  settlement  of  finance,  the  numerous  bankruptcies, 


Years.   Killed  in    Died  of  Total. 
Battle.  Wounds  & 
Disease. 

French          1854—56  10.240  85,375  95,615 

Pitdmontese  1855— 56  12  2,182  2,194 
Turks  


the  enforced  idleness  and  unproductiveness  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  the  poverty  and  sufferings 
entailed  upon  widows  and  orphans.  Considera- 
tions such  as  these  are  often  derided  and  set 
aside  as  unworthy  and  unpatriotic,  and  the 
1853—56  10,000  25,000  85,000  clamour  of  those  who  are  interested  in  war  as 
1858—56  80,000  600,000  680,000   a  matter  of  profession  or  trade  is  often  loud 

If  to  these  be  added  the  omcial  numbers  of  enouSh  and  Persifitent  e,louSh  t0  direct  P»blic 
the   English   loss,   the   total   will   reach  the  i  ^tentton  to  a  false  issue. 

enormous  number  of  782,393.  Nor  does  this  \  The  Ru,slftn  War  Iet  ,OOM  once  mon  thoso 
represent  the  full  extent  of  the  loss;  for  no  ac  '  e,< 
count  is  taken  of  the  thousands  of  men  whose 
wounds  were  not  mortal,  though  sufficiently 
serious  to  incapacite  them  for  active  life;  nor 
of  the  thousands  more  who  returned  to  their 
respective  countries  Uinted  with  the  results  of 
scurvy,  dysentery,  and  other  frightful  diseases, 
and  whose  health  must  have  remained  enfeebled 
and  shattered. 

The  pecuniary  cost  of  the  Crimean  War  must 
also  be  considered.  The  following  is  an  abstract   *™«*7-«g»»t  ™Kous   and  a  half;  besides  the 

of  the  English  budgets  from  1853  to  1857  :  - 

Civil  Service.        Army.  Navy. 

£7,044,321    £9,685,079  £6.640,596 

12,397,273  12.182.7W 

29,377,319  19,014,708 

25.049,8-25  16.013,995 

15,107,219  10,390,00(1 


or  disturbing  the  world,  and  it  gave 
an  enormous  impulse  to  that  fatal  rivalry  in 
armaments  which  baa  cost  the  people  of  all 
European  countries  many  millions  of  additional 
taxation.  In  England  alone,  for  eleven  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  annual  cost  of 
the  army  and  navy  was  more  than  ten  millions 
in  excess  of  the  year  1853.  In  that  year  it  was 
sixteen  millions  and  a  quarter:  in  1868  it  was 


1853 
1854 
1855 
185C 
1857 


7,638,650 
8,435,832 
8,892,622 
9,889,323 

The  first  may  be 


the  immense  sums  thus  raised  from  the  nation 
was  absolutely  and  notoriously  misappropriated. 
To  use  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  expression,  much 
was  "jobbed  away  or  wasted."  "The  Times" 
shows  that,  since  the  Crimean  War,  our  ex- 
penses on  warlike  stores  alone  have  been  double 
those  of  France,  notwithstanding  her  much 
the  normal  budget  greater  army.  The  charge  for  manufacturing 
of  the  time  of  peace;  it  is,  however,  greater  these  stores  was  often  many  times  greater  than 
than  most  preceding  budgets.  If  to  it  be  added  the  cost  of  the  same  article  from  the  private 
the  four  war  budgets  from  1854,  the  total  is  trade.  The  Admiralty  bought  anchor*  for  year* 
£81,931,696.  Four  budgets  of  army  expenses  at  thirty-eight  per  cent  above  the  public  market 
equal  to  that  of  1853  would  only  amount  to  price.  The  "Soturday  Review"  of  August  8, 
£38,740,316.  Hence,  in  this  department  alone,  1868,  adds. — "The  Admiralty  sold  ships,  and 
the  Eastern  War  cost  England  £43,191,880,  afterwards  bought  back  the  odds  and  ends  of 
and  the  naval  department  £31,039,088;  or  copper  which  they  contained  for  more  money 
£74,230,468  beyond  the  average  charges  of  than  they  had  received  for  the  complete  vessels !" 
the  military  and  naval  establishments.  In  The  "United  Service  Gazette"  of  August  1, 
like  manner,  the  additional  war  expenses  of  1868,  says  of  the  Admiralty. — "  Party  and  indi- 
France  exceeded  £66,400,000;  those  of  Sar-  vidual  ends  have  for  centuries  been  served  at 
dinia  £2,000,000;  and  those  of  Turkey  nearly  the  expense  of  the  country  Contracts  have 
£20,000,000.  The  cost  to  Russia  cannot  be  been  entered  into  that  will  not  bear  the  light, 
ascertained  with  precision,  but  M.  Paul  Leroy-  Sinecures  exist.  Tyranny  to  support  the  class 
Beanlieu,  in  his  work  entitled  "  Les  Guerre*  in  power  is,  and  has  continually  been,  freely 
Contemporaries ,"  estimates  the  amount  at  exercised."  In  6ome  respects  these  evils  have 
£100,000,000  at  the  least.  Nor  do  these  two  been  lessened  by  the  administration  now  in 
hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  represent  the  power;  bnt  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  account;  for  other  losses,  impos-  exercise  of  a  wise  economy  and  in  tequiring 
sible  to  be  represented  by  figures,  must  yet  be  honest  service  for  wages  received 
kept  in  view,  such  as  those  arising  from  the  Yet,  in  spile  of  all  the  outlay,  the  Russian 
ruin  of  cities  and  towns,  the  destruction  of  war  accomplished  none  of  the  objects  for  which 
shipping,  the  ravaging  of  lands,  the  spoiling    it  was  pruksscdly  undertaken    It  did  not  settle 
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tie  Eastern  question.  It  did  not  break  the  i  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Cobden  moved 
power  of  Russia.  It  did  not  establish  "the  the  following  resolution  on  February  26, 1857, — 
integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey."  It  did  |  "That  this  House  has  heard  with  concern  of 
not  secure  the  liberty  and  contentment  of  the  '  the  conflicts  which  have  occurred  between  the 


Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  Indeed,  many 
of  those  who  were  at  the  time  advocates  of  the 
war,  have  since  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  "The  Times,"  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
promoters,  which  wrote,  in  1861,—  We  mutt 
frankly  own  that  we  feel  somewhat  more  free 
to  act  like  men  and  Christians  DOW  than  we 
difl  five  years  ago....  Never  was  so  great  an 
effort  made  for  so  worthless  an  object.  It  is 
with  no  small  reluctance  we  admit  a  gigantic 
effort  aud  an  infinite  sacrifice  to  have  been 
made  in  vain." 


CHAPTER  LX. 
China  War.    Overthrow  of  the  Cabinet.  General 
Electton.     Lord  Palmer Itim  triumphant.  Do- 
mestic   Legislation.      Commercial    Immorality.  \ 
Punic.  Limited  Liability  Companies.  Manchester  ' 
Art   Treasures'  Exhibition.     British   Museum  i 
Heading  Room.     Social   Science  Association. 
M u tiny  of  the  Bengal  Native  Army.  The  Causes 
and  the  Occasion.     The  Outbreak  at  Mterut. 
Flight    to    Delhi.     The  Magazine    blown  up.  | 
Precautionary  Measures.    Thirst  Jor  Vt  mjrance. 
All  not  Faithless. 

ad.  1857. 


British  and  Chinese  authorities  in  the  Canton 
river,  and,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  government  of  China 
may  have  afforded  this  country  cause  of  com- 
plaint respecting  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Treaty 
of  1812,  this  House  considers  that  the  papers 
which  have  been  laid  on  the  table  fail  to 
establish  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  violent 
measures  resorted  to  at  Canton  in  the  late  affair 
of  the  'Arrow;'  and  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  China."  This  was  debated 
on  four  nights,  and  was  carried  against  the 
government  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  to 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven;  on  which  it  was 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Session  was  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  urgent  business,  and  on  March  21, 
Parliament  was  dissolved. 

The  result  of  the  geueral  election  was  a  great 
increase  to  the  ministerial  majority.  The  name 
of  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  made  a  rallying 
cry  at  the  hustings,  and  the  result  was  that 
some  of  the  most  promineut  and  able  members 
of  the  Liberal  party  either  found  themselves 
without  seats  or  had  to  consent  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  being  returned  by  smaller  constituencies. 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  wonld  not  risk  a  contest 
iiK.  the  West  Riding  of   Yorkshire,   and  was 


The  occurrence  of  one  of  the  periodical  dis- 
putes with  China,  aud  the  policy  pursued  by  rejected  at  Huddersficld.  Mr  Bright  and  Mr. 
the  British  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  gave  rise  i  Milncr  Gibson  were  both  defeated  at  Manchester, 
to  much  discussiou  in  England  during  the  latter  as  was  Mr.  Miall  at  Rochdale,  Mr.  Fox  at 
months  of  the  year  185(j,  and  led  to  great  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Layard  at  Aylesbury.  Although 
diversity  of  opinion.    The  severe  measures  taken    most  of  these  gentlemen   subsequently  found 


against  Canton,  where  thousands  of  unarmed 
men,  women,  and  childreu  were  butchered  with 
shot  aud  shell,  to  avenge  a  disclaimed  insult  to 


scats  for  other  places,  their  rejection  at  the 
time  showed  how  strong  was  the  feeling  iu 
favour  of  the  premier  aud  his  policy:  if  Lord 


a  fraudulent  flag,  were  regarded  by  some  as  a  f  Palmerston  can  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a 
just  retribution  for  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  policy.  However,  the  parrot-cry  of  "Palmerston 
authorities;  and  by  others  as  indefensible  ou  |  and  the  honour  of  England"  was  industriously 


the  grounds  of  humanity  and  justice.  As  soon 
as  Parliament  met  in  February,  1857,  the  earl 
of  Derby  gave  notice  of  a  motion  expressive  of 
regret  at  the  circumstances,  and  of  censure  upon 
the  British  officials  in  China  for  their  precipitate 
action.    The  members  of  the  government  as- 


repeated,  and  for  a  short  season  it  produced  the 
desired  results.    Retribution  came  iu  due  time. 

Among  the  measures  carried  during  the  Ses- 
sion were  the  abolition  in  certain  districts  of 
Ireland,  of  the  payments  known  as  "Ministers' 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  that  action,  although  j  Money,"  which  had  during  many  years  beeu  a 
it  had  beeu  taken  without  their  knowledge;  and  j  matter  of  complaint  aud  irritation;  the  passing 
after  a  long  debate,  iu  which  various  peers  |  of  the  Testamentary  Jurisdiction  Bill,  cousti- 
honoured  themselves  by  the  enunciation  of  the  |  tuting  a  new  Court  of  Probate  in  lieu  of  the 
noblest  sentiments,  the  motion  was  lost  by  one  ancient  and  clumsy  ecclesiastical  machinery;  and 
hundred  aud  ten  votes  to  one  hundred  and  the  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,  which  aUo  pro- 
forty-six,  I  vided  a  new  jurisdiction  and  new  methods  of 
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procedure.  These  measures,  bnt  especially  the 
last,  encountered  bitter  opposition  from  the 
High  Chnrch  party,  who  were  greatly  scan- 
dalized at  any  interference  with  what  tbey 
termed  "the  sanctity  of  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage,"  and  who  resorted  to  every  technical 
device  permitted  by  the  forms  of  both  Housea 
to  impede  its  progress,  until  Lord  Palmerston 
declared  his  determination  to  carry  it,  even  if 
Parliament  sat  nntil  September. 

Another  salutary  piece  of  legislation  was  the 
Fraudulent  Trustees'  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  make  trustees  of  settlements,  directors 
of  companies,  and  other  persons  invested  with 
a  fiduciary  character,  criminally  responsible  for 
frauds  and  malversation  of  funds  committed  to 
them.  Several  cases  had  recently  occurred  in 
which  embezzlement  to  an  enormous  extent 
had  been  practised  by  persons  entrusted  with 
the  property  of  others,  yet  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  these  could  not  be  brought  within 
the  category  of  any  criminal  c ffence.  Mr.  Morier 
Evans,  in  his  two  works,  "The  Commercial 
Crisis  of  1857 — 58,"  and  "Facts,  Failures,  and 
Frauds,"  has  given  in  detail  the  history  of  these 
unhappy  and  disgraceful  circumstances,  with 
which  are  connected  in  indissoluble  ignominy 
the  titles  of  such  fraudulent  ventures  as  the 
"  Royal  British  Bank,"  the  "  London  and  Eastern 
Banking  Corporation,"  and  the  "Liverpool 
Borough  Bank."  The  same  period  was  also 
notorious  for  embezzlement  and  forgery  on  a 
vast  scale  by  officials  in  the  employment  of 
several  great  companies;  revealing  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  carelessness  and  blind  con- 
fidence in  their  system  of  accounts. 

The  Fraudulent  Trustees'  Act  was  not  con- 
fined to  cases  where  offences  bad  been  committed 
by  one  person  holding  property  for  the  l>enefit 
of  another.  It  also  dealt  with  breaches  of  trust 
on  the  part  of  directors  and  managers  of  com- 
panies, and  contained  clauses  making  it  criminal 
to  keep  false  accounts,  to  make  false  entries, 
to  make  fraudulent  statements  of  the  affairs  of 
a  company,  and  to  pay  dividends  ont  of  ficti- 
tious capital.  It  further  dealt  in  like  manner 
with  the  assignees  of  bankrupts  and  insolvents, 
and  extended  the  existing  law  affecting  bankers 
and  agents  so  as  to  include  all  cases  of  property 
committed  to  their  charge,  although  they  had 
not  received  instnictions  in  writing.  Lender 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  several  notorious  and 
dishonourable  speculations  have  been  exposed, 
and  the  principals  have  been  visited  with  condign 
punishment;  but  many  more  have  escaped  through 
the  wide  meshes  of  the  law,  although  no  moral 
doubt  existed  of  their  guilt  and  infamy. 


Another  commercial  panic  which  arose  during 
the  Autumn  of  1857,  with  the  failure  of  many 
leading  mercantile  houses  and  of  several  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks,  led  to  the  cabinet  as- 
senting to  the  relaxation  of  the  Bauk  Charter 
Act,  so  far  as  to  allow  of  the  issue  of  notes  to 
the  value  of  two  millions  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
scribed sum.  This  involved  the  convening  of 
Parliament  in  December,  in  order  to  procure 
an  Act  of  Indemnity.  After  this  was  passed, 
an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  various 
private  members  to  obtain  a  special  affirmation 
of  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  in  the  belief 
that  the  unlimited  liability  of  shareholders  in 
some  of  the  companies  and  banks  which  had 
fallen,  operated  as  a  moving  cause  of  their 
mismanagement,  and  precipitated  and  aggravated 
such  financial  crises.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
failure  of  these  banks  arose  from  the  paid-up 
capital  being  wasted  and  squandered  through 
mismanagement,  although  .-red it  continued  to 
be  obtained  in  the  money-market,  owing  to  the 
unlimited  liability  of  shareholders.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed  at  that  time,  and  the  subject 
was  remitted  for  inquiry  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  Bank  Acts. 

The  principle  of  limited  liability  was  first  in- 
troduced in  185G.  The  great  distinction  between 
limited  and  unlimited  joint-stock  companies  is 
that  whereas  formerly,  if  a  company  contracted 
debts,  every  member  was  liable,  if  his  co-members 
proved  unable  to  pay  their  proportions,  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  debts,  however  large,  even  to 
the  last  shilling  of  his  fortune,  and  was  liable 
to  be  sued  at  the  discretion  of  any  creditor  as 
long  as  any  liabilities  remained;  now,  if  the 
company  is  limited,  though  debts  be  contracted, 
yet  each  member  can  in  no  event  be  called  o:i 
to  pay  more  than  he  subscribed  for;  thus  knowing 
at  the  outset  the  worst  that  can  befa.ll  him. 
Numberless  cases  had  occurred  in  which  men 
who  had  invested  fifty  or  a  hundred  pound! 
in  an  unlimited  joint-stock  company,  suddenly 
found  thcmselve>  made  liable  to  pay  thou- 
sands through  its  failure,  and  were  even  called 
upon  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  to  meet 
claims,  increased  tenfold  by  legal  expenses.  A 
great  clamour  was  raised  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  principle  of  limited  liability, 
especially  by  legal  sharks  who  lived  upon  plunder; 
but  common  sense  prevailed,  and  the  Act  was 
passed.  It  is  manifest  that  if  a  limited  com- 
pany contract  debts  beyond  the  subscribed  capital, 
the  creditors  will  chiefly  suffer;  but  they  have 
such  ample  means  of  satisfying  themselves  be- 
forehand  of  the  position  and  capabilities  of  the 
company,  by  reason  of  the  publicity  and  access 
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to  hook*  now  provided,  that  ihey  alone  are  to  of  galvanized  iron  plat«t,  covered  with  russet 
blame  if  they  ritk  a  loss  by  firing  too  large  a  leather;  and  the  desks  are  of  oak,  covered  with 
credit.  In  like  manner,  investor*  tempted  into  black  leather.  The  entire  building  contains 
hazardous  speculations  by  the  glittering  bait  of  three  lineal  miles  of  bookcases  and  twenty-five 
high  profit*  deserve  but  little  commiseration  miles  of  shelving,  and  the  whole  Library  now 
when  they  lose,  seeing  that,  an  a  rule,  this  contains  very  nearly  one  million  volumes.  The 
arises  from  a  neglect  to  exercise  ordinary  pre-  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  pre- 
caution in  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  the  sents  a  judicious  and  effective  mingling  of  light 
enterprise  and  the  stability  of  it«  promoters.       ,  colours  and  gilding;  and  the  entire  structure, 

I  which  cost  £150,000,  reflects  great  credit  upon 

The  Ureat  Exhibition  of  1851  had  proved  a  Sir   Antonio   Pantzzi,    the    former  principal 

great  stimulus  to  commerce  and  to  the  general  librarian,  who  designed  it,  and  upon  Mr.  Sydney 

intercourse  of  nations;    and  a   similar  scheme  Smirke,  the  architect  under   whose  directions 

had  been  carried  out  at  Paris,  in  1855,  with  the  details  were  worked  out.    The  internal  ar- 

murh  success.   This  was  an  Exhibition  of  works  rangementa  and  the  general  administration  are 

of  art  uk  well  M  of  works  of  industry  and  utility,  most  efficient;  and  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a 

and  it  did  much  for  the  cultivation  of  the  public  duty  to  acknowledge  in  these  psges  the  grest 

taste.    A  resolve  was  taken  by  a  number  of  convenience  afforded    to  literary  men  by  this 

Iradiug  and  public-spirited    resident*   in  Man-  national  library,  and  especially  the  promptitude, 

ihester  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  the  courtesy,  and  the  invaluable  assistance  ren- 

drnwn  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dered  by  its  officials,  from  the  highest  to  the 

with  a  view  to  show  its  resources  in  painting  lowest, 
and  statuary,  and  in  articles  of  vertu  and  adorn-  I 

uient.    An  ninple  guarantee  fund  was  secured;  >  The  first  meeting  of  the  "National  Associa- 

uud  a  Mutable  building  erected  at  Old  Trnfford,  tion  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science"  was 

one  of  the  suburbs  of  Manchester.    The  appeal  held  at  Birmingham  in  October,   1857,  under 

of  the  promoters  met  with  a  cordial  response,  the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham.    The  object* 

The  «|ueeii  permitted  a  selection  to  be  made  |  sought  to  be  attained  in  iU  formation  are  thus 

In. in  the  royal  galleries  and  collections  of  all  |  expressed :— **  To   aid  the  development  of  the 

such  works  as  united  the  design;  and  private  social  sciences,  and  to  guide  the  public  mind 

owners  of  rare  and  costly  articles  readily  contri-  to  the  best  practical  means  of  promoting  the 

billed  to  Mich  an  extent  that  the  estimated  money  Amendment  of  the  Law,  the  Advancement  of 

value  of  the  whole  was  upwards  of  six  millions.  Education,  the  Prevention   and  Repression  of 

The  contributions  were  grouped  into  seven  sec-  Crime,  the  Reformation  of  Criminals,  the  Es- 

tions,  embracing  Paintings  by  Ancient  Masters;  tablishment  of  due  Sanitary  Regulations,  and 

Paintings  by  Modern  Musters;  British  Portrait  the  recognition  of  sound  principles  in  all  ques- 

tiallery;    Sculpture;    Museum    of  Ornamental  tious  of  Social  Economy." 
Art;   Water-Colour  drawings;   and  Historical 

Miniatures.    This  unparalleled    assemblage    of  Karly  in  June,  1«.'>7,  the  country  was  startled 

curious  and  costly   articl«s  wa6  opened  by  the  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  mutiny  among 

l'rinc.  'Consort,  in  May,  l.s."i7.  and  continued  to  the  troops  of  the  native  Bengal    army.  This 

be  visited  dsily  by  thousands  of  persons  from  all  excited  profound  anxiety  and  alarm,  although 

parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  the  Continent  the  full  importance  of  the  calamity  and  the  im- 

nntU  October,  when   it   was   finally    dispersed  minent  danger  which  menaced  the  Indian  pos- 

vvithout  injury.  sessions  were  not  at  first  adequately  realized. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  by 
The  new  Rending  Room  at  the  British  Museum  the  bulk  of  the  nation  this  was  not  done  until 
waa  opened  in  May.  18f»7.  It  forms  a  circular  after  the  mutiny  had  been  quelled,  and  then 
budding,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  dia-  the  actual  peril  which  had  been  so  narrowly 
meter;  surmounted  by  a  dime,  one  hundred  avoided  became  most  apparent, 
and  six  feet  high.  Accommodation  is  afforded  The  nature  of  the  English  hold  upon  India 
lor  Urn*  hundred  readers;  the  tables  radiating  was  so  anomalous,  that  the  reflective  had 
from  the  central  desks  occupied  by  the  officers,  constantly  doubted  its  permanence.  Our  coo- 
Shelves  are  rauged  around  the  room  to  a  quests  had  U>fn  largely  effected  by  native 
height  of  twenty-four  feet,  containing  eighty  armies,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by  their  iu- 
thouaand  volumes,  which  are  reached  by  mean*  strnmentality:  but  it  was  unreasonable  to  thick 
of  two  light  galleries.    The  shelves  are  formed  that  the  military  allegiance  of  the  Stf«f  would 
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be  always  superior  to  those  ties  of  nationality  to  recover  fancied  lost  privileges  and  to  extort 
which  connected  him  with  \the  vanquished,  more  favourable  terms  from  their  master*. 
Even  if  he  remained  insensible  to  the  calls  of  The  immediate  occasion  of  tho  outbreak  was 
patriotism  and  religion,  it  could  not  be  expected  the  issue  of  a  supply  of  cartridges  for  the  Enfield 
that  he  would  be  always  superior  to  those  of  rifle;  concerning  which  a  rumour  was  industriously 
selfishness  and  ambition.  He  bad  learned  his  circulated  that  they  were  compounded,  among 
own  strength,  and  been  taught  how  to  use  it,  other  things,  of  the  fat  of  cows  and  pigs:  the  first 
so  that  he  might  now  conquer  on  his  own  of  these  animals  being  sacred  with  the  Hindoos, 
account,  iustead  of  winning  kingdoms  for  alien  and  the  last  being  regarded  with  aversion  by 
taskmaster*.  As  if  also  to  teach  these  men  their  all  true  Mahometans.  It  was  further  said  that 
own  power  and  resources,  the  number  of  native  the  object  in  issuing  these  cartridges  was  to 
troops  had  been  increased  to  an  alarming  umount  compel  the  native  soldiers  to  violate  their  caste, 
as  compared  with  the  European  soldiers.  Each  unintentionally,  when  they  bit  them  preparatory 
of  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras,  to  firing;  thus  enforcing  them  to  become 
and  Bombay,  bad  it*  own  army;  but  while  they  Christians.  Several  native  regiments  mutinied 
mustered  in  all  three  hundred  thousand  men,  '  in  February  and  March,  1857,  at  Dumdum, 
only  about  forty-three  thousand  were  British,  at  Bcrhampore,  and  at  Barrackpove,  and  in 
Of  all  these  armies,  the  most  efficient  for  useful  some  cases  assailed  their  Knglish  officers;  so 
service,  as  well  as  the  most  prompt  for  revolt,  that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  disarm  and 
and  the  most  to  be  feared  in  such  an  event,  disband  them,  under  the  protection  of  English 
was  the  army  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  one  bun-  troops.  It  is  uotv  known  that  the  outbreak  at 
dred  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred  native,  ,  Meerut  was  premature,  but  this  led  to  pre- 
and  only  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  Eu-  cautions  being  taken  at  other  places,  and  to 
ropean  soldiers.  Its  cavalry  were  for  the  most  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  whole  design,  which 
part  Mahometans,  men  imbued  with  all  the  included  the  entire  and  simultaneous  destruction 
pride  and  bigotry  of  the  Koran;  its  infantry  of  all  the  English  throughout  Bengal.  An 
were  Hindoos,  chiefly  recruited  from  the  people  opinion  has  been  confidently  expressed  thai  if 
of  Rajpuotana  and  Oude,  the  most  warlike  and  at  the  very  outset  more  regiments  had  beeu 
high-spirited  of  the  Indian  races,  and  by  whom  disarmed,  the  evil  might  have  been  nipped  in 
the  utmost  purity  of  the  Brahtuinical  caste  was  the  bud;  but  such  reasoning  is  purely  hypo- 
supposed  to  be  inherited.  It  was  from  this  army  thetical  and  it  determines  nothing.  At  the 
that  most  danger  bad  for  some  time  been  ap-  same  time,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  in  not  a 
prehended.  A  single  random  spark  would  be  few  cases  English  officers  in  command  of  .Sepoy 
enough  to  set  its  religious  bigotry  in  a  blaze,  troops  were  blindly  persuaded  of  their  loyalty, 
Already,  a  deep  caH*e  of  offence  existed  in  the  and  repudiated  with  indignation  the  suspicions 
Bengal  army,  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  of  the  more  cautions  and  prudent,  even  after 
the  kingdom  of  Oude,  in  1H56.  The  people  the  mutiny  had  actually  broken  out.  These 
regarded  this  transference  of  their  national  in-  officers  were  among  it-  first  victims;  being  fired 
dependence,  such  as  it  wav  with  indignant  upon  or  hacked  to  pieces  by  their  own  men. 
silence,  while  their  countrymen  in  the  army  On  May  9,  eighty-five  troopers  of  the  Third 
shared  in  their  feelings.  By  this  act  they  Native  Light  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Meerut, 
thought  not  only  that  their  national  rights  were  thirty-eight  miles  distant  from  Delhi,  having 
trampled  under  foot,  but  that  their  religious  refused  to  tire  with  the  cartridges  supplied  to 
superiority  as  Brahmins  of  the  highest  class  was  them,  although  these  were  the  same  which  had 
regarded  with  equal  contempt,  and  destined  to  beeu  used  for  several  months,  were  tried  by  court- 
a  similar  overthrow.  Besides  this,  rumours  had  martial  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten 
been  assiduously  spread  by  a  number  of  fanatics  years.  Notwithstanding  the  known  disaffection 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  by  the  English  to  of  the  troops,  the  few  English  detachment* 
compel  the  people  in  some  mysterious  way  to  were  kept  at  their  post,  which  was  three  miles 
become  Christians;  and  thus  all  the  pride  and  !  from  the  native  encampment;  and  on  the  foU 
prejudice  of  native  caste  were  aroused  to  the  lowing  day,  after  the  sentence  of  the  court  had 
highest  pitch.  Thus  there  was  a  twofold  con-  been  promulgated,  the  three  native  regiments 
■piracy,  distinct  in  origin,  but  becoming  one  in  mutinied,  assailed  their  officers,  broke  open  the 
operation;  the  first  being  a  deep  political  in-  gaol,  and  released  not  only  the  eighty-five 
trigue,  contemplating  the  annihilation  of  English  prisoners  but  in  addition  of  a  thousand  convicts, 
power,  and  largely  fomented  by  the  Mahometans ;  who,  with  the  rabble  of  the  place,  at  once  sided 
the  second  being  a  widespread  military  revolt,  with  the  JSepoys  and  committed  frightful  atroci- 
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ties.  Every  European  was  attacked,  and  many 
officer*,  ladies,  and  children  were  murdered  be- 
fore the  English  troops  had  timo  to  arrive.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  when  the  alarm  first  reached 
them  they  were  preparing  for  church  parade, 
and  they  immediately  marched  towards  the  native 
camp,  pouring  in  a  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
and  compelling  the  mutineers  to  flee.  Tlie  two 
regiments  of  native  infantry  and  the  one  of  light 
cavalry,  numbering  in  all  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  men,  repaired  to  Delhi,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Mogul  empire;  which  city  became 
henceforth  the  centre  of  the  rebellion.  Not  a 
single  company  of  British  soldiers  were  stationed 
there,  and  the  native  regiments  instantly  fra- 
ternized with  the  mutineers.  Those  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers  and  residents  who  chanced  to  be 
there  could  not  hold  their  ground  among  these 
swarms  of  disaffected  people,  and  a  dreadful 
massacre  took  place,  so  that  within  two  days 
not  a  single  British  resident  was  left  alive  in 
the  city.  They  were  foiled,  however,  in  their 
attempt  to  capture  the  large  powder  magazine, 
by  the  heroism  of  Lieutenant  Willoughby.  This 
young  officer  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed  and 
barricaded,  although  he  could  not  rely  upon  the 
few  native  troops  he  had  with  him,  but  aided 
by  Lieutenants  Forrest  and  Raynor,  and  by 
two  English  gunners  named  Buckley  and  Scully, 
he  resolved  not  to  surrender  his  charge,  even 
ofter  the  native  soldiers  had  deserted.  Scaling 
ladders  were  placed  against  the  walls  and  volleys 
of  mnsketry  were  discharged  against  these  five 
men.  who  returned  the  fire  until  all  their 
cartridges  were  exhausted.  After  the  last  round 
was  tired,  and  when  hundreds  of  the  mutineers 
were  pouring  in  on  all  sides,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
longhby  gave  a  signal  and  the  magazine  was 
blown  np  with  terrible  destruction  to  the  as- 
sailants; the  five  defenders,  though  wounded, 
escaping  in  the  confusion  as  by  a  miracle  through 
the  sally-port  on  the  river.  Lieutenant  Wil- 
loughby was  attacked  and  killed  a  few  flays 
later  while  making  his  way  towards  Meernt; 
but  the  others  survived  to  receive  the  Victoria 
Cross.  Many  such  instances  of  heroic  devotion 
to  duty  were  furnished  daring  this  terrible 
revolt. 

Tidings  of  all  this  were  flashed  along  the 
telegraph  wires  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Calcutta;  and  steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  former  to  cut  off  the 
mutineers  from  his  district  and  to  prepare  for 
an  attack  upon  Delhi  by  raising  fresh  troops 
among  the  Mooltanese,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  hill 
tribes,  who  hated  the  Hindoos,  and  who  were 


ready  to  serve  against  any  power  on  the  in- 
ducements of  gdbd  pay  and  plunder.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Canning,  the  governor-general 
of  India,  recalled  the  troops  stationed  in  Persia, 
and  sent  for  reinforcements  from  Bombay  and 
Madras,  from  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  from  the 
Eastern  Settlements  and  the  Mauritius,  and 
above  all,  from  England;  to  pnt  down  a  rebel- 
lion in  which  so  many  kingdoms  were  united, 
and  to  maintain  which  bo  many  armies  were  in 
the  field.  In  the  meantime,  all  the  available 
forces  were  marched  up  to  Delhi,  to  hold  the 
rebels  in  check,  and  there  for  thr.o  months 
three  thousand  British  troops  were  encamped 
for  this  purpose  until  more  effectual  succours 
could  arrive.  At  Futteghur,  at  Allahabad,  at 
Jhausi,  at  Agra,  at  Benares,  and  at  other 
places,  outbreaks  occurred,  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  more  or  less  atr i  cily;  and  this 
rebellion,  which  had  nerved  the  most  timid  to 
such  deeds  of  daring  and  endurance  on  the 
part  of  the  Europeans  as  will  form  a  fruitful 
theme  for  future  Indian  story,  had  also  its 
natural  effect  in  hardening  the  feelings  to  the 
stern  modes  of  suppression  and  retribution  which 
were  often  adopted,  and  caused  deeds  to  be 
regarded  with  toleration  which,  at  other  seasons, 
could  not  even  have  been  heard  of  without  a 
shnddcr.  Writing  on  June  29,  a  British  resi- 
dent mentions  the  permanent  establishment  of 
the  gibbet  at  Benares,  and  adds — "Scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  Borne  poor  wretches  being 
hurled  into  eternity.  It  is  horrible,  very  hor- 
rible! To  think  of  it  is  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold;  but  such  is  the  state  of  things 
here  that  even  fine  delicate  ladies  may  be  heard 
expressing  their  joy  at  the  rigour  with  which 
the  miscreants  are  dealt  with."  Similar  senti- 
ments prevailed  to  a  large  extent  during  the 
mutiny,  and  even  after  its  suppression,  espe- 
cially in  Calcutta,  among  newspaper  writers  and 
others  who  had  only  contemplated  the  horrors 
at  a  safe  distance.  Brave  men  like  Captain 
Mowbray  Thomson,  who  had  shared  in  the 
dreadful  tragedy  at  Cawnpore,  nnd  like  Mr 
Guhbins,  the  financial  commissioner  of  Oude. 
who  had  gone  through  the  terrible  siege  of 
Lucknow,  in  narrating  the  story  have  not  con- 
descended to  any  such  vindictive  expressions  as 
abounded  in  the  English  newspaper  press  of  India, 
and  as  were  uttered  by  not  a  few  among  the 
troops  sent  out  from  England.  When  the  hour 
of  vengeance  came,  not  a  few  of  the  innocent 
were  doomed  indiscriminately  with  the  guilty, 
and  a  blind  hatred  of  all  "  Pnndics,"  as  they 
were  termed,  led  to  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelly 
which  cannot  be  justified  and   which  ought  not 
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to  be  passed  by  without  indignant  protest. 
Wrongs  inflicted  l>y  Englishmen  upon  Hindoos 
nre  equnlly  deserving  of  censure  and  exposure 
with  wrougs  inflicted  by  Hindoos  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding  the  superciliousness  dis- 


rushing  eastward  and  westward  in  headlong 
haste.  They  did  well,  both  for  their  own  se- 
curity and  for  our  honour.  Of  what  did  take 
place,  the  less  said  the  better.  Of  that  from 
which  by  God's  mercy  we  were  saved,  it  were 


played  by  many  Anglo-Indians,  who  must  be  best  to  say  nothing  at  all.  The  heat  of  the 
held  responsible  for  much  of  the  alienation,  the  climate  and  the  conflict,  the  scarcity  of  food 
covert  dislike,  and  the  treachery  of  the  natives.  !  and  the  constant  presence  of  disease,  the  talk 
To  hear  the  language  often  addressed  to  them  |  which  they  bad  heard  at  Calcutta,  the  deeds 
by  young  officials  (mere  boys,  fresh  from  school)  I  that  they  had  been  allowed  and  even  enjoined 
and  by  men  whose  position  in  England  would  ,  to  commit  during  their  upward  progress,  hud 


be  one  of  extreme  obscurity;  to  witness  the 
brutality  and  coarseness  often  displayed  by 
masters  towards  their  servants,  and  the  utter 
lack  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  abject  race;  to  know  that 


depraved  the  conscience  and  destroyed  the  self- 
control  of  our  unhappy  soldiers.  Reckless  as 
men  who  for  many  weeks  had  never  known  what 
it  was  to  be  certain  of  another  hour's  life;  half 
starred  and  more  than  half  intoxicated;  regard- 


natives,  of  whatever  rank,  are  made  to  feel  their  ing  carnage  as  a  duty  and  rapine  as  a  pleasure; 
inferiority,  that  justice  has  not  always  been  done  they  enacted  a  scene  into  the  details  of  which 
in  the  local  courts  when  a  white  man  was  the  an  Englishman  at  least  will  not  care  to  inquire." 
defendant,  that  many  Englishmen  regard  India  Everything  is  considered  fair  in  war,  and 
as  a  place  of  banishment,  where  a  fortune  is  scant  pity  is  expressed  towards  men  slain  with 
to  be  made  as  easily  and  as  swiftly  as  possible,  arms  in  their  hands,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
— all  this  cannot  but  be  repugnant  to  humanity  j  two  thousand  slain  in  the  Sccunderbagh,  at 
and  to  Christian  principle.  The  men  who  are  |  Lucknow,  when  that  post  was  carried  by  the 
"dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority"  may  con-  bayonet.  Little  resistance  was  offered  after  the 
temptuously  forget  innumerable  instances  of  breach  was  once  made;  most  of  them  threw 
petty  tyranny  and  vexation;  but  these  are  not  away  their  arms  and  clasping  their  hands  begged 


forgotten  by  the  natives,  and  the  rankling  re- 
membrance has  not  a  little  to  do  with  such 
outbreaks  as  the  one  of  1857. 

Happily,  there  were  honourable  exceptions  to 
such  a  spirit  aud  to  such  conduct  on  the  part 


for  mercy,  but  none  was  shown,  and  steel  and 
bullet  did  their  work  until  the  corpses  lay  in 
weltering  heaps.  By  the  usages  of  war  this  is 
allowable,  but  no  casuistry  can  defend  the  whole- 
sale and  indiscriminate  stringiug  up  of  unarmed 


of  English  officers,  just  as  in  the  midst  of  these  j  men  on  mere  suspicion  and  in  order  to  strike 
dreadful  scenes  there  were  not  wanting  instances  terror.  Mr.  Russell  says, — "In  the  course  of  a 
of  devoted  fidelity  on  the  part  of  native  servants  conversation  today,  an  officer  who  was  attached 


to  Renaud's  column  when  it  moved  out  from 
Allahabad  in  advance  of  Havelock'B  force,  told 
me  that  executions  of  natives  in  the  line  of 
march  were  indiscriminate  to  the  last  degree. 
The  officer  in  command  was  emulous  of  Neill, 
and  thought  he  could  show  equal  vigour.  In 
two  days,  forty-two  men  were  hanged  on  the 
roadside,  and  a  batch  of  twelve  men  were  exe- 
cuted because  their  faces  were  'turned  the  wrong 
way'  when  they  were  met  on  the  march.  All 
the  villages  in  the  front  were  burned  where  he 
it  seems  all  but  certain  that  the  British  halted.  These  severities  could  not  have  been 
must  have  been  overwhelmed  in  Northern  India,  J  justified  by  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  because 
and  the  empire  would  not  have  been  regained  |  they  took   place    before   that   diabolical  act." 


towards  their  European  masters,  who  were 
secreted,  fed,  and  protected  for  many  weeks,  at 
great  risk,  and  were  ultimately  conducted  to 
places  of  safety.  Some  of  the  native  princes 
also  rendered  invaluable  service,  rejecting  the 
tempting  appeals  made  to  them  by  the  mutineers, 
especially  Jung  Bahadoor,  Maharajah  of  Nepaul; 
6cindia,  of  Gwalior;  and  Holkar,  of  Indore; 
and  such  loyal  attachment  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged and  rewarded  at  the  close  of  the  out- 
break.   If  the  population  of  the  Punjab  had 


without  enormous  cost. 

Speaking  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  troops 
at  Cawnpore,  and  of  the  indiscriminate  revenge 
then  taken,  with  the  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
unmentionable  deeds  to  which  .this  led,  Mr. 
Trcvelyan,  in  his  "Story  of  Cawnpore,"  says, — 


("My  Diary  in  India,"  ii.  402.) 

Mr.  Gubbins  also,  in  bis  "Account  of  the 
Mutinies  in  Oude,"  furnishes  incidental  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  thing.  In  particular,  he  de- 
scribes how,  after  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  as  they  were  retreating 


"  From  noon  till  midnight,  on  the  Lucknow  and  to  Cawnpore,  he  was  hurriedly  sent  for  to  a 
Delhi  highway,  were  to  be  6een  immense  mobs  j  distant  part  of  the  camp  to  rescue  two  of  bis 
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own  servants  who  were  about  to  be  bung  as 
mutineers,  on  the  sole  evidence  that  one  of  them 
had  in  his  charge  a  double-barrelled  gun  bearing 
Mr.  Uubbins'  name.  He  further  describes  how 
he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  their 
release,  or  even  a  respite,  although  both  the 
servants  bore  on  their  breasts  at  the  time  of 
their  seizure  the  customary  brass  plates  with  his 
official  position  inscribed  upon  it,  and  although 
he  pledged  his  word  that  they  had  faithfully 
served  during  the  long  siesie.  The  fact  was 
that  the  imagination  of  many  of  the  ncwly-ar- 
rived  English  soldiers  had  been  excited  by  the 
lying  legends  freely  circulated  respecting  the 
atrocities  of  the  mutineers,  and  they  were  pre- 
pared for  any  deeds  of  vengeance.  To  deny 
this,  is  to  go  directly  in  the  face  of  all  evidence, 
and  to  pass  it  by  in  silence  would  be  disgrace- 
ful. It  is  now  known  that  the  earlier  narratives 
and  reports  wore  greatly  exaggerated  and  that 
the  colours  were  heightened  for  effect.  The 
atrocities  were  bad  enough  without  having  fic- 
titious elements  added  to  them.  That  there  were 
additional  cases  of  dastardly  violence  is  possible; 
but  many  of  the  indiscriminate  and  vague  as- 
sertions of  this  nature  were  proved  to  have 
been  devoid  of  truth.  Thus  it  was  commonly 
stated  that  the  European  ladies  murdered  at 
Jhausi,  in  June,  1857,  had  been  previously  dis- 
honoured, and  this  statement  went  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  whereupon  Major  Erskine,  the 
commissioner  of  Jubbulpore,  wrote  to  "The 
Times"  a  letter  which  appeared  on  May  21, 
1858,  enclosing  one  from  Captain  Pinckney,  the 
superintendent  of  Jbansi,  contradicting  the  as- 
sert inn  as  being  positively  untrue. 


seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  who  was  acting  as 
chief  commissioner  there,  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  Residency;  and 
among  other  measures,  he  repaired  the  Muchee 
Bhawn,  an  outlying  citadel  opposite  the  stone 
bridge  across  the  (ioomtee  river,  and  considered 
as  the  key  to  Lucknow.  The  native  force  at 
Lucknow  consisted  of  more  than  four  thousand 
men,  having  about  sixty  European  officers;  the 
British  troops  did  not  number  in  all  one  thou- 
sand. Here  the  mutiny,  after  seven  or  eight 
weeks  of  threats  and  murmurings,  broke  out 
on  the  evening  of  May  30,  at  the  military  can- 
tonments, three  miles  distant  on  the  North  side 
of  the  river  (ioomtee.  The  commencement  was 
with  the  usual  deeds  of  violence.  The  Sepoys 
burned  and  plundered  some  of  the  buildings, 
and  fired  into  the  mess-room  of  the  officers,  in 
consequence  of  which  two  were  shot  dead;  but 
on  bringing  up  three  hundred  Europeans  of  the 
thirty-second  regiment  and  the  artillery,  the 
rebels,  after  sonic  loss,  forsook  the  cantonments, 
and  retreated  towards  Delhi.  All  the  native 
regiments  did  not  mutiny  at  first,  although 
Aicre  was  a  manifest  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  nearly  all  to  obey  orders  in  the  suppression 
of  outbreaks;  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  only 
four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men  remained 
out  of  the  four  thousand,  aud  the  fidelity  of 
these  was  wavering,  as  events  speedily  proved. 
All  this  was  merely  the  first  murmur  of  the 
storm  that  was  to  gather  round  Lucknow;  and 
aware  of  this,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  redoubled 
his  preparations  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
defences,  and  multiplying  the  means  of  resistance. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Petition  of  Lucknow.  Cawnpore.  Surrender  hi 
Nana  Sahib.  The  Massacre.  General  Huce- 
loct.  Indiscriminate  Punishment.  Failure  to 
relieve  Lucknow.  Full  of  Delhi.  Blowing  up 
of  the  Cashmert  Gate.  Sujjerings  and  heroism 
of  the  Lucknow  Garrison.  Arrival  if  Havelock 
and  Outram.  Further  Difficulties.  Relieved  by 
Sir  Colin  Camjihell.  His  Camintign.  Capture 
of  Luck-now.  The  Plunder.  Final  Suppression 
of  the  Mutiny.  I^ord  Canning.  The  Imperial 
Government  of  India.  Royal  Proclamation. 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  India. 

A  D.  1857—1858. 
When  the  rebelliou  commenced,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  insure  the  safety  of  Luck- 
now, the  capital  of  the  lately  annexed  and  still 
discontented  kingdom  of  Oude,  containing  about 


Every  available  appliance  was  brought  within 
the  Residency  before  the  rebels  had  time  to 
return,  and  when  they  did  so,  an  attempt  to 
arrest  their  progress  was  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  two  hundred  in  killed  aud  missing, 
owing  to  great  inferiority  of  numbers;  and  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  withdraw  the  British 
troops  from  their  cantonments  into  the  Resi- 
dency, and  the  intrenched  position  around  it, 
the  Biege  of  which  now  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  defence  made  by  the  British  is  one  of  the 
most  heroic  episodes  in  the  history  of  this  re- 
bellion. Hemmed  in,  and  all  but  overpowered, 
they  continued  their  resistance  with  unabated 
constancy,  notwithstanding  their  hopeless  con- 
dition, and  the  disasters  that  multiplied  upon 
them  from  day  to  day.  On  July  2,  their  brave 
commander,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  and  died 
on  the  4th,  after  appointing  Major  Banks  as  his 
successor,  and  he,  too,  was  killed  by  a  musket- 
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shot  on  the  21st.  In  thi6  critical  situation  the  the  sinews  of  war,  he  commenced,  on  .Fnne  7, 
siege  of  Luclcnow  was  continued,  under  Colonel  the  siege  of  the  slight  earthen  fortress.  It  is 
Inglis,  the  heroic  defenders  procrastinating  their  now  generally  considered  that  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
resistance  in  the  hope  of  relief,  which  was  finally  committed  a  grievous  error  of  judgment  in 
afforded,  but  not  till  after  many  delays  and  abandoning  without  a  blow  the  treasure,  the 
difficulties,  and  not  until  a  dark  and  diabolical  magazines,  and  the  heavy  guns,  and  in  trusting 
tragedy  had  been  enacted  at  a  short  distance.      to  such  a  frail  support;  but  he  seeemed  blindly 

confident  that  the  native  troops  would  not  attack 
Cawnpore  is  sitnated  ou  the  ripht  bank  of  1  him.  and  that  at  the  most  they  would  leave 
the  Ganges,  fifty  miles  from  Luc-know  and  one  '  Cawnpore  and  join  the  rebels  at  Delhi     It  was 


THE  RESIDENCY,  I.UCKNOW. 


hundred  and  fifteen  from  Allahabad.  It  oc- 
cupies a  mournful  place  in  the  history  of  the 
rebellion,  owing  to  the  foul  deeds  there  per- 
petrated under  the  miscreant,  Seereek  Dhoondov 
Plinth,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally  called,  Nana 
Sahib.  The  condition  of  Cawnpore  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  outbreak  was  such  as  to  occasion 
serious  alarm.  The  native  town  contained  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  native  troops  there 
consisted  of  three  regiments  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry,  numbering  three  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  men,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  European  officers;  besides  whom  there 
were  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  British  sol- 
diers. Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  in  command; 
and  as  the  cantonments  were  ou  a  plain  and  un- 
defended, instead  of  withdrawing  into  the  maga- 
zine, which  was  capable  of  a  prolonged  defence 
and  which  contained  ample  military  stores,  he 
hastily  threw  up  a  rough  breastwork  of  earth, 
which  conld  uot  be  called  a  fortification,  but 
which  served  ae  a  shelter  for  the  Europeans 
when  the  storm  arrived.  Its  coming  was  not 
long  delayed.  The  natire  regiments  rebelled, 
and  went  off  in  a  body  to  Nana  Sahib,  who 
now  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
field  He  therefore  immediately  inarched  upon 
Cawnpore,  plundered  the  treasury,  and  took 
possession  of  the  magazine,  which  unfortunately 
had  not  been  destroyed;  and  thus  furnished  with 


a  defence  better  suited  to  resist  a  temporary 
riot  than  to  withstand  an  army  or  to  hold  out 
against  a  siege,  and  the  astonishment  of  "all  who 
subsequently  inspected  it  was  that  it  conld  have 
resisted  for  a  single  day,  more  especially  when 
of  the  nine  hundred  persons  contained  within  it 
five  hundred  and  ninety  were  women,  children, 
and  non-combatants,  lint  this  brave  garrison 
continuod  their  resistance  till  the  24tb,  although 
the  cannonade  of  the  besiegers  was  heavy  and 
their  attacks  frequent,  and  although  the  heat, 
fatigue,  and  privations  endured  in  the  defence 
were  such  as  might  have  quelled  the  bravest.  The 
temperature  varied  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  degrees  in  the 
shade.  Water  could  only  be  obtained  from  the 
one  well  at  night,  for  the  place  was  riddled  by 
shot.  The  dead  had  to  be  got  rid  of  by  stealth; 
also  at  night.  The  room  containing  the  sick 
and  wounded  was  ignited  by  a  shell,  and  forty 
helpless  men  miserably  perished  The  small 
band  was  reduced  to  half  its  number  in  less 
than  three  weeks,  from  snn-stroke,  apoplexy, 
and  wounds.  The  sufferings  of  the  women  and 
children  in  particular  were  terrible;  and  at  last, 
when  courage  had  done  its  utmost,  when  en- 
durance bad  been  wasted  out,  when  the  supplies 
of  food  bad  been  exhausted  for  several  dnys, 
and  when  there  was  no  hope  of  relief,  the  gar- 
rison was  induced  to  surrender,  on  a  written 
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prorata,  signed,  scaled  and  ratified  by  a  solemn  Calcutta  and  intervening  places;  nltliongh,  mi- 
oath  on  the  part  of  the  Nana,  that  they  should  |  fortunately,  the  rate  of  transit  was  necessarily 
be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  to  Allahabad.  |  alow  Mid  imperfect,  in  the  absence  of  a  through 
They  were  escorted  by  the  rebels  to  the  river  railway  route.  Oeucral  Mnvelock,  who  had  just 
side,  but  there  the  greater  part  of  the  boats  returned  from  the  Persian  war,  was  sent  in 
prepared  ostensibly  for  their  embarkation  were  .lune  30,  to  retake  Cawnporc  and  to  relieve 
drawn  up  too  high  in  the  mud  to  be  launched;    Lucknow,  with  a  force  of  one  thousand,  nine 


«  wwnpoki  . 


and  during  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  a  bugle 
wan  sounded,  as  a  signal  for  the  massacre  to 
bei^in.  Volleys  of  musketry  were  immediately 
opened  from  a  prepared  ambush  upon  the  help- 
less fugitives  on  the  banks  and  upon  the  boats 
already  launched;  and  out  of  the  whole  flotilla 
<>f  about  forty  boats  which  were  embarked  on 
that  fatal  27th  of  June,  only  one  escaped  so  far 
as  to  get  ten  miles  down  the  river,  amid  inces- 
sant tiring  from  the  banks,  when  it  grounded, 
and  all  within  it  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners 
except  four  men,  who  made  their  escape  by 
swimming.  These  were  hospitably  and  nobly 
entertained  by  the  rajah  of  Moriarmow,  in 
Bysewarrah,  who  was  subsequently  rewarded 
for  his  conduct.  Of  those  who  survived  the 
massacre  at  the  cmkarkation ,  and  who  were 
carried  back  to  Cawnpore,  Ibe  men  were  at  once 
butchered;  the  women  and  children  being  re- 
served for  a  later  doom.  To  them  were  subse- 
quently added  a  number  of  captives  brought 
from  Futtegbur,  seventy  miles  np  the  river; 
so  that  by  the  beginning  of  July  there  were 
confined  in  two  rooms,  each  twenty  feet  by  ten, 
two  hundred  and  one  women  and  children,  and 
five  men.  Cholera  and  dysentery  broke  out, 
and  between  the  seventh  and  the  fifteenth  of  that 
month  eighteen  women,  seven  children,  and  a 
Hin-loo  nurse  had  succumbed. 

Allahabad  became  the  rendezvous  for  the 
British  troops  that  were   being  sent   up  from 


hundred  and  sixty-four  men.  On  tlttlf  11,  he 
,  repulsed  nearly  double  that  number  of  rebels 
j  at  FuttehpOOT,  and  on  the  15th  he  twice  routed 
them  a  few  miles  from  Cawnpore.  towards  which 
he  was  pressing  by  forced  marches.  On  this, 
Nana  Sahib  resolved  to  evacuate  Cawnpore; 
I  but  to  revenge  himself  upou  the  victors,,  by 
defeating  the  purpose  of  their  coming,  he  gave 
orders  that  all  the  women  and  children  whom 
he  had  imprisoned  should  be  murdered.  The 
diabolical  command  was  so  faithfully  executed 
by  the  ruffians  who  followed  him,  that  not  one 
woman  or  child  was  spared;  all  were  mercilessly 
butchered,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  thrown 
into  a  deep  well.  It  is  now  known  that  they 
were  spared  the  crowning  indignity  and  outrage 
which  was  at  first  commonly  asserted  and  be- 
lieved. After  this  atrocious  deed,  which  was 
consummated  on  the  17th,  he  blew  up  the  maga- 
zine at  Cawnporc,  and  fled  to  his  fortress  at 
lihitoor. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
i  massacre  af  Cawnpore  by  no  means  stands  alone 

in  the  black  record  of  human  turpitude  and 

cruelty.  To  some,  it  may  appear  that  there 
I  never  was  such  wickedness  in  the  world,  and 

the  base  stories  invented  concerning  it  added 
|  needless  horrors  to  the  recital.  But  helpless 
I  garrisons,  surrendering  under  capitulation,  have 
j  been  massacred  even  during  the  present  century; 

and  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children  have 
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been  ruthlessly  butchered.*  The  peculiar  ag- 
gravation of  the  Cawnpore  tragedy  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  dee<l  was  done  by  a  subject  race. 

Tn  the  meantime,  Havelock's  advance  was 
retarded  by  a  rebel  army  of  five  thousand  men, 
posted  behind  the  villages  in  front  of  Cawnpore; 
but  by  skilful  maio-uvres  and  the  gallant  con- 
duct of  the  78th  Highlanders,  the  enemy,  al- 
though so  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  wcr<- 
driven  at  every  point  from  their  positions  and 
guns,  and  fled  in  wild  confusion.    The  British 


tilation,  and  massacre,  can  ever  listen  to  the 
word  'mercy'  as  applied  to  these  fiends.  The 
well  of  mutilated  bodies— alas!  containing  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  women  and  children  ■ 
I  have  had  decently  covered  in  and  built  np  as 
one  large  grave."  An  officer  thns  describes  the 
revolting  sight:  —"I  never  was  more  horrified. 
The  place  was  one  mass  of  blood.  I  am  not 
exasperating  when  I  tell  you  that  the  soles  of 
my  boots  were  more  than  covered  with  the 
blood  of  these  poor  creatures.  Portions  of  their 


entered  Cawnpore  in  triumph,  but  were  loo  late   dresses,   collars,   children's  socks,   and  ladies' 


to  save  the  captives.  They  found  nothing  but 
the  slaughter-house,  on  the  walls  of* which  the 
blood  of  the  murdered  was  almost  warm;  and 
the  well  in  which  their  limbs  were  still  quivering 
with  the  recent  death-agony.    It  was  a  sight 


round  hats  lay  about,  saturated  with  their  blood; 
and  in  the  sword-cuts  on  the  wooden  pillars  of 
the  room  long  dark  hair  was  carried  by  the 
edge  of  the  weapon,  and  there  hung  their 
tresses."    Fearful  would  have  been  the  doom 


over  which  strong  men  wept  like  women,  until    of  the  chief  offender  if  he  had  but  ventured  to 


their  tears  were  dried  up  by  the  burning  de- 
sire of  vengeance.  All  who  first  passed  within 
the  fatal  doors  agree  positively  in  asserting  that 
no  inscription  of  any  sort  was  visible  on  the 


wait  the  arrival  of  the  British  at  Bhitoor.  But 
Nana  Sahib,  the  murderer  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  performed  a  consistent  part  by  run- 
ning away  from  his  strongly  fortified  pnlace,  in 


walls;  but  before  the  mouth  was  out,  the  odious  company  of  his  numerous  cut-throats,  although 
habit,  common  to  low  Englishmen,  of  scribbling  they  mustered  five  thousand  men,  with  whom 
and  cutting  where  they  ought  not,  had  covered  he  might  have  made  a  decisive  stand.  On  the 
l  he  walls  with  vulgar  aud  disgusting  forgeries,  19th,  Bhitoor  was  occupied  by  the  British;  the 
some  of  them  written  in  blood,  and  all  of  them  evacuated  fortress  was  destroyed,  ami  thirteen 
f.ilsein  daie  and  in  fact  ;  appealing  for  vengeance,  puns  found  in  it  were  carried  away, 
as  if  these  were  the  inscriptions  of  the  victims  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  small  force  to  occupy 
themselves.  This  lifl  was  widely  circulated,  aud  Cawnpore,  Ilavelock  next  set  out  to  attempt 
all  but  universally  believed  for  a  time;  and  it!  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  but  fresh  bodies  of  rebels 
helped  to  add  fuel  to  the  passions  of  the  sol-  continually  came  up  and  had  to  be  encountered; 
diery,  already  burning  for  revenge.    Wherever  |  no  fewer  than  three  battles  being  fought  at  one 


a  Sepoy  was  caught,  unless  he  could  prove  his 
innocence  of  the  deed,  he  was  instantly  hanged. 
As  for  the  chief  rebels,  they  were  compelled, 
previously,  by  the  express  order  of  General 
Neill,  to  cleanse  a  certain  portion  of  the  pool 
of  blood,  that  was  still  two  inches  deep,  where 
the  murders  had  taken  place;  for  to  touch  blood 
was,  with  high-caste  natives,  to  incur  damnation, 
•  however  plentifully  they  might  cause  it  to  be 
shed;  and  when  they  shrauk  back  in  abhor- 
rence, the  lash  of  the  provost-marshal  drove 
them  forward  to  the  task;  after  which  they 
were  instantly  hung,  and  then  buried  in  a  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  "No  one,"  writes  Havelock, 
"  who  has  witnessed  the  scenes  oi  murder,  mu- 

"  While  tbp«e  pages  arc  passinp  through  tha  press 
another  illustration  is  added  to  the  many  that  might  be 
given.  After  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  compelled  by 
the  Prussians  to  abandon  the  post  which  he  had  seized 
at  SaarhrDck,  his  troops,  as  they  withdrew,  shelled  the 
town,  so  us  to  render  it  antenable  by  their  pursuers; 
at  the  same  time  inflicting  ereat  loss  and  damage,  both 
to  life  aiel  property,  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants. 

(Aagwt,  i«70.) 

of  Encland.  lit 


spot.  Seldom,  if  ever,  had  bo  small  an  army 
made  such  marches  and  obtained  so  many  vic- 
tories in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Between 
July  12  and  August  17,  it  had  fought  nine 
battles,  against  overwhelming  numbers,  aud  had 
been  successful  in  them  all,  capturing  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  puns.  Reduced  by  sickness 
and  the  sword  to  seven  hundred  men,  they  now 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Cawnpore,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  General  Sir 
James  Outram,  without  which  it  was  impossible 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  Nor  could 
its  heroic  garrison  attempt  to  do  what  Havelock 
advised,  in  a  letter  which  he  contrived  to  for- 
ward to  them,  and  cut  their  way  through  the 
beleaguering  host.  In  reply  to  this,  Colonel 
Inglis  wrote  on  August  16,— "It  iB  quite  im- 
possible, with  my  weak  and  shattered  force, 
that  I  can  leave  my  defences.  Yon  must  bear 
in  mind  how  I  am  hampered;  that  I  have  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sick  and 
wounded;  and  at  least  two  hundred  and  twenty 
women  and  about  two  hundred  aud  thirty  chil- 
dren; and  no  carriage  of  any  description;  be- 
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sides  sacrificing  twenty-three  lacs  of  treasure 
( £230,000)  and  about  thirty  guns  of  all  sorts 

  We  are  daily  being  attacked  by  the  enemy, 

who  are  within  a  few  yards  of  our  defences. 
Their  mines  have  already  weakened  our  post, 
and  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are 
tarrying  ou  others.  Their  eightcen-ponndcre 
arc  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  some 
of  our  batteries,  and  from  their  position,  and 
our  inability  to  form  working  parties,  we  can- 
not reply  to  them,  and  therefore  the  damnge 
done  hourly  is  very  great.  My  strength  now 
in  Kuropcans  is  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
about  three  hundred  natives,  and  the  men  arc 
dreadfully  harassed;  and  owing  to  part  of  the 
Residency  having  been  brought  down  by  round 
shot,  many  are  without  shelter."  llavelock  had 
to  endure  the  agony  of  being  unable  to  send 
the  only  effectual  reply  to  such  a  pitiful  state- 
ment; and  not  until  eighty-seven  days  in  all 
had  passed  could  the  brave  defenders  be  relieved. 


coinplished  by  a  handful  of  brave  men  in  the 
face  of  what  seemed  to  be  certain  destruction. 
It  was  necessary  to  force  this  gate  in  order  to 
enable  the  attacking  force  in  that  quarter  to 
effect  an  entrance.  The  exploding  party  was 
composed  of  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  of 
the  Engineers,  Serjeants  .Smith  and  A.  B.  Car- 
michael,  Corporal  Burgess,  Bugler,  Hawthorne, 
and  twenty-four  native  Sappers  and  Miners; 
this  muster  being  covered  by  the  fire  of  the 
60th  Kifles.  The  party  advanced  at  the  double 
towards  the  Cashmere  Gate  and  found  that  part 
of  the  drawbridge  had  been  destroyed;  but 
passing  across  the  precarious  footway  supplied 
by  the  remaining  beams,  they  proceeded  to 
lodge  their  powder  bags  against  the  gate.  The 
wicket  was  open,  and  through  it  and  from  the 
top  of  the  gateway  the  enemy  discharged  a 
heavy  fire  of  musketry.  Carmichacl  was  killed 
while  laying  his  powder  bag,  but  the  other 
members  of  the  advanced  party  completed  the 


However,  he  contrived  to  return  an  answer  I  task,  and  then  slipped  down  into  the  ditch  to 
by  the  same  faithful  native,  who  encountered  allow  the  firing  party  to  perform  its  duty, 
great  perils  ere  he  again  reached  Lucknow  on  While  endeavouring  to  ignite  the  fusee,  Lieu- 
August  2'J,  with  the  following  note  from  llavelock  |  tenant  Salkeld  was  wounded  in  the  arm  ami 
rolled  up  tightly  and  secreted  in  a  quill: — "Do!  leg,  and  handed  over  the  slow  match  to  Corporal 
not  negotiate,  but  rather  perish  sword  in  baud.  Burgess,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  just  as  he 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  came  out  at  a  day's  |  had  accomplished  the  duty.  Two  of  the  native 
notice  to  command,  promises  me  fresh  troops,  soldiers  were  killed  at  the  same  moment.  Ser- 
and  you  will  be  my  first  care.  The  reinforce-  jeant  Smith  then  rushed  forward,  but  finding 
ments  may  reach  me  in  front  twenty  to  twenty-  that  the  fnsee  was  burning  he  threw  himself 
live  days,  and  I  will  prepare  everything  for  a  into  the  ditch,  and  in  a  moment  a  terrific  ex- 
inarch  on  Lucknow."  j  plosion  shattered  the  massive  gate.    For  this 

At  Delhi,  the  small  European  besieging  force   daring  act  the  survivors  received  the  Victoria 


had  maintained  a  position  since  dune  8,  with 
the  design  of  holding  the  rebels  within  the  city 
in  check  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
should  admit  of  a  regular  assault.  By  the 
middle  of  July,  their  numbers  had  increased  to 
nine  thousand  men,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Europeans;  but  on  the  other  hand  troops  of 
rebels  hat!  poured  into  the  city,  which  was  now 
the  centre  and  stronghold  of  the  revolt.  Nor 
could  this  be  prevented,  for  the  fortifications 
were  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  included 
an  area  of  three  square  miles.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, however,  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops  and 
of  a  siege  train  allowed  the  commencement  of 
active  measures,  and  an  assault  on  the  outer 
defences  was  ordered  for  the  11th,  which  was 
successful,  and  after  six  days'  hard  fighting, 


Cross.  The  demolition  being  most  successful, 
the  bugler  was  ordered  to  give  the  signal  for 
the  advancing  columns,  who  rushed  through 
the  breach  under  a  galling  fire  and  established 
a  footing  within  the  city.  Slow  progress  was 
made  for  several  days  owing  to  the  great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  and  to  their  determined  op- 
position, but  they  at  length  fled  in  utter  dis-* 
organization,  and  numbers  were  slain  in  the 
pursuit.  The  titular  sovereign  of  Hindoostan, 
the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Moguls,  imbecile, 
and  bowed  under  the  weight  of  more  than 
fourscore  years,  was  captured;  and  was  subse- 
quently sent  to  the  Andaman  Islands.  Two 
of  his  sous  were  shot  in  cold  blood  by  Lieu- 
tenant Hodson,  and  the  other  two,  who  were 
proved  to  have  been  the  chief  instigators  in 


and  the  loss  of  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  i  numerous  atrocious  acts,  were   tried  before  a 


men  in  killed  and  wounded,  Delhi  was  won. 
All  the  troops  engaged  displayed  the  utmost 
courage  and  endurance,  but  the  account  of  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Cashmere  Gate  in  broad  day- 
light deserves  special  mention,   as  a  feat  ac- 


military  commission  and  were  executed. 

In  this  important  capture  of  Delhi,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  as  was  remarked  by  the  gov- 
ernor-general in  his  proclamation,  that  the  deed 
was   achieved    before  a  single  soldier  of  the 
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many  thousands  from  Britain  sent  out  for  the  I  art  of  warfaro  which  tboy  had  learned  in  tho 
recovery  of  India  had  landed  upon  its  shores.  '  British  service  was  adopted  by  the  mutineers, 

who  were  confident  in  the  thousauds  they  could 
muster  for  tho  attack,  and  in  the  limited  means 
and  numbers  of  those  who  resisted.  But  those 
who  had  such  overwhelming  odds  to  confront 
were  true  to  tho  long-established  reputation  of 
their  countrymen;  and  never  were  British  valour 


Another  gratifying  circumstance  was  the  faithful 
devoted  zeal  of  those  native  soldiers  who  re- 
inaincd  true  to  their  colours  during  all  the 
weary  months  of  siege,  and  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Itajah  of  Putteeala,  and  Jheend 
Bajah;  the  former  in  quelling  the  revolt  of 
Umballa,  and  the  latter  in  the  operations  of  the  I  and  British  indomitable  resolution  more  con- 


siege.  Their  services,  as  well  as  those  of  several 
khans,  showed  that  all  India  was  not  against 
us,  but  that  there  were  many  who  could  rightly 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  British  rule,  and  main- 


spicuous  than  in  the  defence  which  this  small 
party  maintained  at  Lucknow.  Exposed  to  an 
incessant  cannonade  and  to  the  fire  of  musketry, 
with  their  defences  riddled  and  crumbling  by  the 


tain  it  in  the  field  even  against  their  own  mis-   shot,  they  never  lost  courage:  kept  on  the  alert 


guided  countrymen.  They  were  thanked  by 
the  governor-general  in  council,  and  in  the 
proclamation  issued  afterwards  it  was  stated, 
"These  true-hearted  chiefs,  faithful  to  their 
engagements,  have  showu  trust  in  the  power, 
honour,  and  friendship  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  they  will  not  repent  it." 

After  tho  capture  of  Delhi,  the  great  object 


by  continual  night  alarms,  in  which,  from  the 
fewness  of  their  numbers,  all  were  obliged  to  be 
on  the  watch,  tbey  never  allowed  themselves  to 
be  surprised.  To  all  this  was  added  tho 
nightly  toil  of  burying  dead  animals,  moving 
heavy  guns,  repairing  breaches,  and  other  fatigue 
duties;  bat  every  day  found  them  ready  for  its 
active  calls  and  dangers.    When  opportunity 


of  interest  was  the  relief  of  the  garrisou  of  offered,  they  even  assumed  the  aggressive,  and 
Lucknow,  whose  condition  was  every  day  be-  jn  five  sorties  which  they  successively  made, 
coming  more  perilous.  Already  they  had  en-  they  spiked  some  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  guns, 
dured  a  long  and  harassing  siege,  in  which  and  blew  up  several  of  the  houses  from  which 
active  courage  and  patieut  endurance  had  been  [  the  fire  had  been  especially  dangerous.  But 
equally  tried  to  the  utmost;  and  upon  any  day,  wofully  were  their  numbers  thinned,  not  only 
or  at  any  hour,  no  alternative  might  be  left  to  by  tho  casualties  of  such  a  defence,  but  by 
them  but  surrender.  Kir  Henry  Lawrence  and  scanty  and  coarse  provisions,  which  added  small- 
pox and  cholera  to  the  list  of  their  other 
calamities.  The  ladies  and  the  children  endured 
untold  sufferings,  beneath  which  many  of  tho 
latter  sunk;  but  the  heroism  of  the  former  was 
beyond  all  praise.  Although  made  widows  and 
childless  by  the  calamity,  or  in  imminent  risk 
of  becoming  so,  they  shrunk  from  no  labour 


his  successor  iu  the  command  had  both  been 
killed  within  three  weeks,  and  thus  deprived 
of  their  brave  leaders,  the  situation  of  the  little 
garrison  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
neighbouring  mosques  and  houses,  which  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence,  from  a  regard  to  religions 
buddings   and    private   property,   had  spared, 


although  he  was  urged  to  destroy  them,  were  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  and 
loopholed  and  manned  by  the  enemy's  sharp-   to  minister  to  the  wants  of  their  defenders, 
shooters,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire;  and  i     But  human  endurance,  which  in  this  instance 
as  they  were  within  pistol-shot  of  the  British   seemed  to  bo  boundless,  has  its  limits;  and 


barricades,  every  part  of  the  residency  was  ex- 
posed to  the  muskets  of  about  eight  thousand 
men,  who  discharged  their  voile) s  wherever  a 
gap  was  found,  or  a  living  object  was  visible. 
Thus  even  the  women  and  the  children  were 
frequently  under  fire  in  the  recesses  of  the 
innermost  apartments,  and  the  sick  iu  the  hos- 
pitals were  exposed  to  the  same  mischievous 
annoyance,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost. 
Nothing   could   exceed  the  pertinacity  of  the 


from  day  to  day  many  a  wistful  eye  had  looked 
for  the  expected  relief,  but  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed; while  messengers  sent  out  for  tidings 
never  returned.  Ou  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
siege,  the  garrison  were  cheered  by  a  letter 
secretly  conveyed  at  great  peril  by  a  faithful 
native  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Have- 
lock's  camp,  informing  them  that  the  troops 
were  on  their  march  and  would  probably  arrive 
in  five  or  six  days.    That  time  passed,  and 


enemy,  who  surrounded  the  British  post  with  weeks  were  added,  without  either  succour  or 
batteries  which  were  protected  by  barricades  news.  Not  until  after  twenty-one  more  long, 
that  defied  every  attempt  to  silence  them  by '  weary,  and  harassing  days,  spent  in  fighting 
musketry,  and  who  constructed  mines  under  the  i  with  the  courage  of  despair  against  ovcrwhelm- 
principal  defences  of  the  residency,  by  which  ing  foes,  did  they  learn  that  Havelock  had  been 
its  defenders  were  in  constant  jeopardy.    Every   compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Cawnpore.    But  as 
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»',on  a*  Fir  Jauiea  Ootrani  arrived,  on  Sep- 
tember \f>,  with  the  reinforcements  for  which 
Havclock  bad  l*-en  anxiously  waiting,  the 
long-ex pected  relief  waa  sent.  Although,  as 
superior  officer  and  chief  commissioner  of  Ou'Je, 
Sir  James  mi.ht  have  hitn-clf  undertaken  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  he  chivalrously  resigned  the 
whole  glory  of  the  entevblfoe  to  the  general 
who  had  already  achieved  mi<  h  deeds  in  the 
attempt,  offering  to  accompany  hint  a--  a  vo- 
lunteer. Thus  invented  with  a  mission  Oil  which 
Iu'h  generous  heart  was  so  keenly  bent,  Harel<»ck 
cros.*e  I  the  Ganges  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand, one  bundre  I  and  f-eventy-nine  men  and 
(seventeen  guns.  The  enemy,  after  retiring  at 
his  approach,  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
MuiiL'alwar,  hut  after  four  h<  nrs'  fighting  they 
w<        <  f<  a' i    ,  li  >•.-•!■  .  k  j-r.  —  ii«  f.  rward, 

was  within  three  miles  of  the  Residency  of 
Lucknow,  when  on  the  23rd  he  found  the  enemy 
advantageously  posted,  with  their  left  resting 
on  the  Alumbagh,  an  isolated  building  with 
gardens  and  inclosurcs,  and  their  centre  and 
right  drawn  np  behind  a  chain  of  hillocks.  But 
the  strategic  skill  and  rapid  movements  of 
Havclock,  seconded  :is  they  were  by  the  advice 
and  gallantry  of  Sir  James  Ontram,  were  again 
successful;  the  enemy  were  defeated  once  more; 
and  alter  halting  his  troops,  who  had  marched 
three  days  in  a  heavy  deluge  of  rain,  and  been 
scantily  provisioned  and  badly  lodged,  the  vic- 
torious eon  mander  began  his  decisive  advance 
upon  the  Residency.  What  remained  was  a 
terrible  march,  ahmg  n  road  cut  by  trenches 
and  crossed  by  palisades,  with  the  houses  loop- 
holed  on  either  side  <»f  the  way,  and  where 
progress  was  to  be  made  at  one  step  by  de- 
touring  Mid  the  next  by  fighting,  while  night 
was  fast  coming  on;  but  aware  of  the  value  of 
every  moment,  and  dreading  the  consequences 
of  delay  to  the  besieged,  Havclock  and  Outrain 
put  thcnif  elves  at  the  head  of  the  78th  High- 
landers and  a  regiment  of  .Sikhs,  charged  and 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  entered  the  Resi- 
dency on  September  25,  and  were  welcomed 
by  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  relief,  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  shouts  of  almost  delirious  triumph. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  considerable 
loss;  seventy-seven  sick  and  wounded  being 
murdered  and  sixty-one  of  the  rear-guard  being 
killed,  owing  to  an  injudicious  separation  of  the 
force,  which  Sir  James  Out  ram  opposed,  but  which 
llavelock  thought  expedient  and  needful  under 
the  circumstances.  An  officer  who  was  present 
thus  describes  the  arrival  of  the  relieving  force: 
—"Once  fairly  seen,  all  our  doubts  and  fears 
regarding  them  were  ended;  and  then  the  gar- 


rison's loriif  pent  up  feeling*  of  anxiety  ai.d 
-u-per.se  burst  forth  in  a  succession  of  deafeni:.- 
'  beers.  Fr«m  every  pit,  trench,  and  batten: 
from  behind  the  sandbars,  piled  on  shatter-  i 
houses;  from  every  post  still  beld  bj  a  fc» 
L'allant  spirits,  rose  cheer  on  cheer.  Even  from 
the  hospitals  many  of  the  wouud<*d  erawlei 
forth  to  join  in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  o- 
thr  se  who  had  so  bravely  come  to  our  a&sistane*. 
It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten.''  De- 
liverance bad  reached  the  garrison;  hot  throuz'n 
what  a  ficrv  furnace  it  bad  come  to  them!  Kc 
wonder  that  Havelock  himself  looked  back  op'>n 
it  with  astonishment,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
dare  all  but  impossibilities.  "Our  advance," 
he  writes,  "was  through  streets  of  flat-roofed, 
loop-holed  houses,  from  which  a  perpetual  fire 
was  kep  up,  and  thus  each  formed  a  separate 
fortress.  To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ob- 
stacles overcome,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  events  that  are  known  to  have  occurred  at 
Baeno*  Ayres  and  Saragossa.  I  am  filleii  wttli 
surprise  at  the  success  of  the  operation,  which 
demanded  the  efforts  of  ten  thousand  good 
troops.  The  advantage  gained  baa  co6t  us  dear. 
The  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  the  latter 
being  wounded  soldiers,  who,  I  much  fear,  hav. 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  foe,  amonnte  I. 
up  to  the  evening  of  the  26th,  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  officers  and  men."  Among  those 
who  thus  fell  was  General  Neil!.  From  the 
number  of  the  fallen,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  importance  of  the  object  at  stake,  and 
the  earnestness  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  enterprise.  The  garrison  of  Lucknow  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  comprised  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  Europeans  and  seven 
hundred  ami  sixty-five  natives.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  of  the  latter  had  been  killed,  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  natives  had  deserted,  so  that 
there  remained  of  the  original  garrison  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  Europeans  and  four  hun- 
dred and  two  natives. 

Though  much  had  been  done,  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow  by  this  last  exploit  had  been  reinforced 
but  not  relieved.  A  sufficiency  of  troops  had 
arrived  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  defenders 
ami  to  insure  their  safety  for  the  present,  but 
not  to  withdraw  them  from  the  place  around 
which  the  coil  of  siege,  after  the  momentary 
interruption,  was  drawn  as  closely  and  strongly 
|  as  ever.  Fiuding  it  impossible,  therefore,  to 
extricate  the  women,  children,  and  non-com- 
batants, Sir  J.  Outraui,  who  now  assumed  the 
command,  resolved  to  remain  with  them  and 
abide  the   brunt   of  conflict   until   Sir  Colin 
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Campbell,  the  newly  appointed  commandcr-in-  for  he  saw  that  the  Residency  must  be  aban- 
chief,  should  be  able  effectually  to  relieve  them;  doncd  nntil  a  much  larger  force  was  at  his  dis- 
althoughinthc  end  this  was  not  effected  for  more  posal;  although  it  was  subsequently  stated  that 
than  seven  weeks,  during  which  a  close  blocka  lo  the  enemy  were  so  panic-stricken  that  they  were 
was  maintained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  line  ready  to  surrender.  Even  if  this  were  strictly 
of  defence  was  greatly  extended  and  strengthened,  true,  Sir  Co'in  had  no  means  of  knowing  it, 
and  by  means  of  a  force  left  at  the  Alnmbagh  and  he  acted  the  part  of  s  wise  general  in  with- 
communications  were  made  at  irregular  intervals  drawing,  and  moreover  was  able  thereby  to 
with  Cawnpore.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  save  Cawnpore.  To  withdraw,  however,  was  a 
chief  part  of  the  baggage  had  also  been  left  at  still  more  difficult  task  than  to  lead  armed  men 
the  Alumbagh,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  into  the  place,  but  it  was  successfully  accom- 
this.  while  food,  clothing,  and  medical  stores  were  plished.  With  great  slrategic  skill,  Sir  Colin 
greatly  needed.  The  distinguished  hero  of  the  Campbell  so  diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
Crimean  war  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  from  Eng-  as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  his  helpless  charge, 
land,  at  a  day's  notice,  on  August  14,  but  as  j  with  the  treasure  and  the  guns,  and  one  bun- 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  the  coming  of  reinforce-  dred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  corn, 


merit*  from  home,  it  was  not  till  November  t), 
that  he  was  able  to  set  out  from  Cawnpore  for 
the  effectual    relief  of  Lucknow.    Even  then, 


,by  a  narrow  tortuous  lane,  to  a  place  of  tem- 
porary safety;  and  that  in  the  face  of  fiftv  thou- 
sand enemies  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 


important  and  difficult  as  was  the  ta.sk,  his  |  Havelock,  however,  wlu;se  health  had  been  failing 
force  amounted  to  only  four  thousand  five  hun-  throughout  this  trying  campaign,  sunk  under 
dred  and  fifty  men  and  thirty -two  guns.  It  is  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Dilkoosha,  on  No- 
certain  that  a  grave  error  was  committed  in  hur-  vember  24,  and  found  a  lonely  grave  in  the 
ryiug  his  advance  with  such  an  inadequate  force,  Alumbagh,  before  he  bad  time  to  receive  the 
by  representations  concerning  the  state  of  the  honours  that  awaited  him  for  his  faithful  service, 
supplies  and  the  means  of  holding  out  which  were  The  baronetcy  and  the  annuity  designed  for 
afterwards  found  to  be  erroneous;  as  is  clearly  him  were  conferred  upon  his  son.  Sir  James 
proved  in  the  work  by  Mr.  M.  R.  (Jubhins,  who  Ou tram  was  left  at  the  Alumbagh  with  a  force 
was  present  throughout  the  siege.  If  Sir  Colin  of  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  eight  hundred 
could  have  had  more  time  lo  collect  troops,  not  were  Sikhs;  and  for  three  months  he  held  the 
only  might  the  garrison  have  been  relieved,  but  rebels  in  check  and  contributed  materially  to 
Lucknow  itself  mi  jht  have  been  held  without  the  success  of  the  final  operations, 
any  risk  to  Cawnpore,  whereas  the  temporary  I  As  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  retreating  to  Cawn- 
withdrawal  revived  the  hopes  of  the  rebels.  On  pore,  where  he  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  12th  he  arrived  at  the  Alumbagh,  and  there  fresh  troops  wherewith  to  assail  Lucknow,  he 
his  difficulties  commenced,  as  the  Residency  had  heard  heavy  firing,  and  soon  found  that  (ieneral 
to  be  reached  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  Windham  with  thirteen  hundred  men  was  maiu- 
wherc  every  street,  house,  and  wall  was  a  taining  a  hard  combat  againd  1wcnty-fivc  thoti- 
fortfCM,  a  march  along  which  would  have  been  sand  rebels  forming  the  (ji.valior  Contingent, 
enough  to  destroy  thrice  the  number  that  he  com-  The  arrival  of  Sir  Colin  with  succours  changed 
manded.  But  he  had  been  previously  informed  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  his  dispositions  for 
of  all  the  localities  of  the  city  and  suburbs  and  crossing  the  Uanges  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  he  availed  him-  opposing  force  on  the  opposite  bank  are  re- 
self  of  this  knowledge  by  making  a  detour  to  garded  by  all  military  criiics  as  most  admirable 
the  right,  as  I laveloek  had  done  under  Outram's  and  effective.  After  taking  the  precaution  to 
advice;  who  also  continued  to  send  out  plans  send  the  survivors  of  Lucknow  to  Allahabad, 
of  the  city.  The  advance  was  effected  with  he  gave  battle  on  December  6,  and  thoroughly 
equal  success,  although  against  obstacles  equally  routed  and  dispersed  the  rebels,  with  the  loss 
formidable;  and,  after  a  series  of  desperate  |  of  all  their  gnus  and  ammunition.  Flying 
skirmishes,  Sir  Colin  reached  the  Residency  on  columns  were  sent  out  to  deal  with  isolated 
the  17th,  his  arrival  being  aided  on  the  part  of  bands  in  various  districts,  and  all  fear  and  fore- 
the  garrison  by  a  sally,  in  which  the  enemy  was  boding  as  to  the  result  of  the  Indian  mutiny 
routed  and  the  way  cleared  for  his  entrance,  were  now  at  an  end.  Reinforcements  had  been 
After  an  interval  of  five  days,  employed  in  rest-  sent  from  Britain  in  such  numbers  that  no 
ing  the  troops  and  in  making  all  needful  ar-  native  army  could  confront  them  successfully 
rangements,  he  proceeded  to  remove  the  women  in  the  field.  The  first  troop  6hip  suited  from 
and  children,  the  sick,  wounded,  uiJ  civilians,  England  on  July  1,   and  before  the  end  of 
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September,  eighty  vessels  had  left,  with  thirty 
thousand  troops.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  the 
Snltnn  of  Turkey,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  also 
rendered  most  effectual  service  by  permitting 
troops  to  pass  through  their  territories,  as  soon 
as  the  alarming  news  reached  this  country.  As 
fast  as  they  arrived  at  Calcutta  they  were  sent 
on  to  Cawnpore.  The  British  soldiers  were 
confident  in  the  valour  and  skill  of  their  well- 
tried  and  illustrious  leader,  while  the  rebels  were 
so  daunted  by  repeated  defeats,  that  their  courage 
and  confidence  were  on  the  wane.  The  revolt 
was  now  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  Rohil- 
cund,  to  the  territory  between  Agra  and  Alla- 
habad, to  Bundelcund,  anil  to  Oudc;  while  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  insurrection  after  the 
fall  of  Delhi  was  the  populous,  warlike,  and 
strongly-fortified  city  of  Lneknow.  To  strike 
a  mortal  blow,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the 
evil,  by  the  final  conquest  of  this  place,  was 
the  aim  of  the  commander-in-chief  after  he  had 
effected  the  liberation  of  the  garrison. 

All  being  in  readiness  for  this  important  enter- 
prise, Sir  Colin  Campbell  commenced  operations 
by  sending  forward  two  regiments  on  January  1, 
1858,  to  prevent  the  rebels  from  destroying  an 
irou  suspension-bridge  across  the  river  Kallee 
Nuddee.  He  then  commenced  his  own  march 
two  days  after  to  Fnttehghur,  where  he  remained 
for  a  month  restoring  order  in  the  disaffected 
districts  of  the  Doab;  after  which  he  proceeded 
to  Cawnpore,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
Ganges  at  that  place.  To  clear  his  line  of 
march,  strong  detachments  were  sent  forward, 
by  one  of  which,  commanded  by  General  Franks, 
a  brilliant  victory  was  gaiucd  over  an  army  of 
rebels  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  who  were 
encountered  and  completely  scattered  at  Bad- 
shahgungo,  about  two  miles  from  Sultanpore. 
Early  in  March  Sir  Colin  was  beforo  Lneknow 
with  his  whole  force  collected,  and  his  siege 
train  brought  up,  the  right  of  his  line  resting 
on  the  Goomtee  river,  and  his  left  stretching 
towards  the  AInmbagh.  With  such  a  force 
as  was  now  arrayed  against  the  devoted  city, 
the  issue  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  On  the 
9th  the  attack  commenced,  aud  by  the  2lst  all 
the  strong  defences  of  Lnckuow  were  stormed 
and  won;  the  rebels  were  fleeing  in  every  direc- 
tion, after  hard  fighting,  and  a  scene  followed 
such  as  only  a  rich  eastern  city  could  exhibit, 
when  given  over  to  plunder.  Discipline  may  hold 
soldiers  together  till  the  fight  is  won,  but  it 
assuredly  docs  not  exist  for  a  moment  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Russell  thus  wrote  to  "The  Times:"— 
"The  Kaiserbagh  cannot  be  described.  In  every 


room  throughout  the  endless  series  there  was 
a  profusion  of  mirrors  in  ponderous  gilt  frames. 
From  every  ceiling  hung  glass  chandeliers  of 
every  age,  form,  colour,  and  design.  As  to  the 
furniture,  in  many  instances  it  looked  like  col- 
lections from  the  lumber  rooms  of  all  the  old 
palaces  in  Europe — Louis  Quatorzc  clocks  and 
cabinets,  Renaissance  mirrors  and  chairs,  buhl- 
worked  ebony  chests,  marqneterie  tables,  solid 
lumpy  old  German  state  chairs,  gilt  all  over; 
but  these  were  relieved  by  the  richest  carpets, 
by  sumptuous  divans,  by  cushions  covered  with 
golden  embroidery,  by  rich  screens  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  and  by  table  covers  ponderous  with  pearls 

and  gold        but  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was 

heavy  among  them  all.  Sikh  and  soldier  were 
revelling  in  destruction  and  delirions  with  plunder 
and  mischief...  Two  men  of  the  90th  were  in 
before  ns,  and,  assisted  later  by  some  of  the 
38th,  we  saw  them  appropriate  money's  worth 
enough  to  make  them  independent  for  life.  In 
one  box  they  found  diamond  bracelets,  emeralds, 
rubies,  pearls,  and  opals;  all  so  large  and 
bright  and  badly  set  that  wo  believed  at 
the  time  they  were  glass.  In  another  was  a 
pair  of  gold-mounted  and  jewelled  duelling  pis- 
tols, of  English  make,  ami  tho  bill,  of  £280; 
then  out  they  came  with  bundles  of  swords 
which  they  at  once  knocked  to  pieces  for  the 
sake  of  the  mountings.  Next  came  ont  a  huge 
chemical  laboratory;  then  a  gold  saddlecloth 
studded  with  pearls;  then  gold-handled  riding 
canes;  cups  of  agate  and  jade,  gold-mounted 
and  jewelled.  Close  to  us  were  large  boxes  of 
japanned  work  containing  literally  thousands  of 
cups  aud  vessels  of  jade,  of  crystal,  and  of 
china,  which  the  soldiers  were  listlessly  throwing 
on  the  ground  and  breaking  into  atoms.  Such 
wore  the  scenes  through  every  court  of  the  many 
mansions  of  the  Kaiserbagh.  Those  stately 
buildings,  which  had  never  before  been  entered 
by  European  foot,  except  by  a  commissioner  of 
Oude  on  a  state  day,  were  now  open  to  the 
common  soldier  and  to  the  poorest  camp  follower 
of  our  artny.  How  their  splendours  vanished 
like  snow  in  sunshine!  The  destruction  around 
one,  the  shouting,  the  smashing  noises,  the  yells 
of  the  Sikhs  and  natives,  were  oppressive  It 
was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  returned  to 
camp,  through  roads  thronged  with  at  least 
twenty  thousand  camp  followers,  all  staggering 
under  loads  of  plunder — the  most  extraordinary 
and  indescribable  spectacle  lever  beheld:  coolies, 
syces,  kitmutgars,  dhooly-bcarors,  Sikhs,  grass- 
cutters,— a  flood  of  men  covered  with  clothing 
not  their  own,  carrying  on  their  heads  and 
shoulders  looking-glasses,  pictures,  brass  pots, 
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swords,  lire-litcks,  rich  shawls,  scarves,  em- 
broidered dresses;  all  the  Moot*  of  ransarked 
palaces.  The  noise,  the  dust,  the  shouting,  the 
excitement,  were  almost  beyond  endurance.' 
This  continued  until  Kir  Colin  Campbell  adopted 
stringent  measures  to  prevent  individual  plunder, 
and  to  compel  all  articles  to  be  thrown  into 
one  common  stock. 

With  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  the  speedy  and 
linal  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Otidc  WM  en- 
sured. In  Central  India  the  outbreak  had  been 
suppressed  by  !Sir  Hugh  Rose,  and  in  the  other 


I.OIIT-  >  IVOR. 


disturbed  districts  the  strong  arm  of  British 
power  had  been  successfully  wielded  by  various 
commanders.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  remained  in 
command  so  long  as  his  great  abilities  were 
needed,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  elevation  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Clyde. 

One  great  result  hail  been  attained,  in  the 
proof  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  rebels,  no 
matter  how  overwhelming  their  numbers,  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  l.titish  troops;  and 
never,  since  Kngland  was  a  nation,  were  the 
splendid  qualities  of  courage,  endurance,  fidelity 
to  duty,  and  unflinching  fortitude  under  dis- 
aster, BO  conspicuously  displayed  as  in  this 
Indian  Mutiny.  We  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
conduct  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
who  failed  not  and  faltered  not  in  the  honr  of 
extreme  peril,  but  calmly  and  steadily  encoun- 
tered their  duty,  and  upheld  the  national  honour 
by  their  unflinching  and  desperate  resolution.  The 
cost  of  the  mutiny,  including  the  destruction  of 
public  buildings  and  property  and  compensation 
to  sufferers,  reached  £2«J,t)00,000. 

Lord    Canning    issued    a   proclamation  on 


March  8,  18f>H,  which  was  severely  condemned 
(>y  many  on  account  of  its  clemency,  and  by  a 
few  for  what  they  deemed  the  opposite  quality; 
and  it*  publication  in  Eugland  gave  rise  to 
much  debate.  In  a  very  few  years,  when  Lord 
Canning,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  with  over- 
work, hail  sunk  into  a  premature  grave,  justice 
was  done  to  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs 
during  this  awful  crisis,  as  one  of  the  wisest 
and  noblest  governors  ever  sent  oot  to  role 
that  vast  dependency,  and  as  one  who  knew  how 
to  temper  justice  with  mercy  and  who  dared  to 
act  justly  by  the  natives,  notwithstanding  the 
clamours  and  misrepresentations  of  interested 
and  selfish  Europeans. 

This  terrible  outbreak  precipitated  a  settle- 
ment which  had  long  been  impending.  The 
days  of  the  gigantic  and  ancient  trading  cor- 
poration known  as  "The  Honourable  East  India 
Company"  were  numbered,  and  after  much 
anxious  deliberation,  and  notwithstanding  delays 
and  difficulties  caused  by  the  advent  of  a  new 
cabinet,  a  Hill  was  passed  in  August,  1858, 
the  object  of  which  is  succinctly  stated  in  its 
first  clause: — "The  government  of  the  terri- 
tories now  in  the  possession  or  nnder  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East  India  Company,  and  all 
the  powers  in  relation  to  government  vested  in 
or  exercised  by  the  said  Company,  in  trust  for 
her  majesty,  shall  cease  to  bo  vested  in  or 
exercised  by  the  said  Company,  and  all  terri- 
tories in  the  possession  or  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  said  Company,  and  all  rights  vested 
or  which,  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  might 
have  been  exercised  by  the  said  Company  in 
relation  to  any  territories,  shall  become  vested 
in  her  majesty,  and  be  exercised  in  her  name: 
and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  India  shall 
mean  the  territories  vested  in  her  majesty  as 
aforesaid,  and  all  territories  which  may  become 
vested  in  her  majesty  by  virtue  of  any  such 
rights  as  aforesaid."  The  Board  of  Control  was 
abolished,  and  a  Council  of  Stale  fur  India  was 
instituted  consisting  of  fifteen  members;  seven 
of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  whose  political  power, 
however,  came  finally  to  an  end. 

In  a  royal  proclamation  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  India,  and  published  on  November  I, 
it  was  announced  to  the  native  princes  of  India, 
that  all  engagements  which  had  been  made  with 
them  by  the  Company  would  be  scrupulously 
maintained  and  fulfilled;  that  no  extension  of 
territorial  possession  was  sought;  ami  that  no 
encroachment  upon  that  of  others  wuuld  be 
sanctioned.  The  imperial  government  held 
iUelf   bound    to  the    natives    of   the  Indian 
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territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which 
bound  it  to  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  British 
empire.  Upon  the  important  subject  of  reli- 
pion,  in  which  the  rebellion  had  originated,  the 
declaration  was  explicit:  "Firmly  relying  our- 
selves on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  acknow- 
ledging with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion, 
we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to 
impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects. 
We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  none  be  in  anywise  favoured,  none  molested 
or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their  religions  faith 
or  observances,  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy 
the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the  l»w; 
and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those 
who  may  be  in  authority  under  us,  that  they 
abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  religious 
belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure."  It  was  added, 
that  all  of  whatever  race  or  creed  were  to  be 
freely  and  impartially  admitted  to  such  offices 
in  her  majesty's  service  as  they  were  qualified 
to  hold.  Those  who  inherited  lands  were  to 
be  protected  in  ail  rights  connected  therewith, 
subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of  the  state; 
and  in  framing  and  administering  the  law,  due 
regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights, 
usages,  and  customs  of  India.  With  regard 
to  the  late  rebellion,  a  general  pardon  was 
granted  for  past  offences,  except  to  those  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British  sub- 
jects, or  who  had  given  asylum  to  murderers, 
knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  those  who  had 
acted  as  leaders  or  instigators  in  the  revolt;  but 
in  apportioning  the  penalty  due  to  such  persons, 
full  consideration  was  to  be  given  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  hail  been  tempted 
from  their  allegiance.  To  all  others  still  in 
arms  against  the  government,  an  unconditional 
pardon,  amnesty,  and  oblivion  was  promised, 
on  their  return  to  their  homes  and  peaceful 
pursuits,  and  compliance  with  these  conditions 
before  the  first  day  of  January,  1851).  Having 
thu6  dealt  with  present  difficulties  and  offences 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  conciliation,  the  pro- 
clamation thus  announced  the  purposes  of  the 
new  change  of  rule:  "When,  by  the  blessing 
of  Providence,  internal  tranquillity  shall  be 
restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate 
the  peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote  works 
of  public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to  ad- 
minister it*  government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity 
will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our 
security,  and  in  their  gratitude  our  best  reward. 
And  may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  as, 
and  to  those  iu  authority  under  u«s,  sticngth  to 


carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of  oor 
people." 

Thus  a  more  generous  policy  towards  the  natives 
has  been  partially  adopted,  with  marked  suc- 
cess; and  its  gradual  extension,  while  securing 
their  fidelity  to  the  British  crown,  will  offer  to 
native  talent  an  honourable  employment  in  the 
administration  of  civil  affairs.    Natives  of  the 
higher  class  are  nominated  to  seats  in  the  coun- 
cil of  each  Pre<i  lency.  and  a  native  magistracy 
has  been  established.    The  maxim  now  adopted 
is  that  India  should  be  ruled  for  the  Indians, 
and  that  no  imperial  necessity  can  be  stronger 
than  imperial  obligations.    The  successful  gov- 
ernment of  India  is  a  matter  of  great  and  grow- 
ing importance  to  (Jrcat  Britain,  for  the  loss  of 
such  a    va*t    territory,    besides   depriving  the 
educated  middle  classes  at  home  of  a  field  for 
their  energies  and  talents,  would  involve  the  loss 
of  the  debt  of  India,  which  exceeds  £  100,000,000, 
besides  at  least  an  equal  amount  invested  in 
Indian  railways  and  in  thirteen  thousand,  threv 
hundred  and   ninety  miles   of  telegraphs,  and 
the  large  capital  invested  in  banks  and  joint 
stock  mercantile  speculations.    Rapid  communi- 
cation and  a  fnlly  developed  system  of  irrigation 
arc  still  the  two  great  wants  of  India.  The 
railways  actually  open  on  June  80,  1866,  covered 
3,452  miles,  and  carried  10,290,910  passengers 
in  the  year,  with  total  receipts  of  €4.607,236: 
while  the  working  exp-uses  were  not  quite  half 
that  sum.    Those  in  course  of  construction  give 
a  total  of  5,859  miles.    Some  of  the  bridges 
ami  viaducts  on  these  lines  arc  amongst  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Be- 
sides these,  a  grand  trunk  road  extends  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur;  a  distance  of  1,400  miles, 
and  it  is  being  continued  on  to  Lahore,  264 
miles  farther.   Other  trunk  roads,  with  numerous 
branches,  and  tramways,  have  also  been  formed 
or  projected;  and  the  great  rivers  are  united  by 
canals. 

From  the  Statistical  Abstract  issued  by  the 
In  lia  Office  in  May,  1868,  it  appears  that  the 
area  of  British  India  was  then  947,292  square 
miles,  having  a  population  of  143,585,789 
The  gross  public  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
April  SO,  1866,  was  £48,935,220;  and  the 
gross  expenditure  £16,169,152.  The  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  — 

Land,  &c...    £23,086,453 

Opium                         ..  8,518,264 

Salt   5,342,149 

Customs   2,279,»57 

Stamps   1,994,632 

Carried  forward  41  521  355 


M 
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Brought  forward  41,221,855 


Public  Works  

Judicial  

Tributes  

House,  Trade,  Ac  

Mint    

I'ost  Office  

Marine,  Pilotage,  &c 

Telegraph  

Other  Sources.. 


917,468 
790.5211 
709,632 
692.241 
194,354 
406,466 
198,890 
190,463 
3,313,825 


Total  48,935,220 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were  as 
follows: — 

Charges  of  Collection   £X, 452, 153 

Army   14,860,888 

Public  Works   5,060,703 

Interest  on  Debt    5,207,386 

Administration...  ......  1,070,906 

Law  and  Justice    2,423,206 

Police   2,884,830 

Marine   577,957 

Education,  Science,  and  Ait...  670,739 

Ecclesiastical   154,886 

Stationery  and  Printing  .  .  192,516 
Charges  in  England   3,101,450 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  daring  the  vein 


i  in  the  French  newspapers,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
some  of  the  conspirators  having  been  political 
refugees  in  England;  and  in  various  congratula- 
tory addresses  presented  to  the  emperor,  strong 
expressions  were  used  indicative  of  an  opinion 
that  England  was  not  acting  the  part  of  a 
faithful  ally  in  allowing  such  persons  to  remain 
within  her  territory.  The  publication  of  these 
addresses  in  the  official  columns  of  the  "Moni- 
teur"  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  emperor 
and  his  government  sympathized  with  such  ex- 
pressions, and  this  led  to  an  uneasy  and  im- 
patient feeling  in  England  that  the  old  right  of 
asylnm  was  questioned;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
all  parties  and  classes  united  in  repudiating  any 
sympathy  for  projects  of  assassination  and  vio- 
lence. This  feeling  was  aggravated  by  a  notice 
given  by  Lord  Palmcrston  of  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  with  relation  to  the  crime  of  conspiracy 
to  commit  murder;  and  much  jealousy  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  government  were  about  to  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  this  country  by  making 
undue  concessions  to  the  demands  of  France; 
veiling  the  scheme  under  the  disguise  of  a  mea- 
sure of  law  reform.  The  Bill  was  introduced 
on  February  8,  185H,  and  was  keenly  debated 
daring  three  nights;  after  which  leave  was  given 


ending  April  ;•<>,  1866,  was  £56,156,529;  of  by  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  ninety-nine, 
which  the  merchandize  was  valued  at  £26,599,828  and  it  waa  read  a  first  time.  Before  the  next 
and  the  treasure  at  £86,557,801.  Of  thesecond  stage,  however,  and  w:thin  a  week,  the  feeling 
sum,  no  less  than  £13,810,358  represented  gathered  strength  throughout  the  country  that 
manufactured  cotton  goods.  The  total  Exports  the  ministn,  were  unworthily  lending  themselves 
were  £67,656,475;  of  which  £37,319,522  were  to  the  purposes  of  the  French  government;  and 
for  cotton  and  £11,122,746  for  opium.  this  told  with  great  force  in  the  House  of  Com- 

(  raons.  When  Lord  Palmcrston  moved  the 
second  reading,  on  February  19,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  proposed  an  amendment,  conveying  a 
censure  upon  the  cabinet  for  allowing  the  des- 
Attempt  on  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  patch  of  the  French  mmwlet  to  remain  on- 
"  Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill."  Defeat  of  Lord  answered>  when  that  despaU:h  cMed  in  qllC8tio„ 
Palmcrston  The  Derby  Cabinet  Marriage  of  lhc  rjght  of  Mj[nm  am,  the  Bufficiency  and  en. 
the  Princess  Royal.  The  Atlantic  Cable  Lord  ,  forcenient  of  English  law.  On  this  issue  the 
Palmers/on  again  P.emier.  War  between  France  j  government  werc  dcfeated,  by  two  hundred  and 
and  Austria.    Death  of  Lord  Macavlau.   Com.    fifteen  voUg  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-four; 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


mcmal  Treaty  with  Frame.  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  gach  ,  dec,sion  ,eft  tbem  no  alternative  but 
Budget.    Abolition  of  numerous  Impost,.    Col-    tQ  regjgn     s„ch  a  re8lllt  had  not  ^  anU. 

ti$km   between   the  two  /louses  on  the  Paper     •  >ted  at  thp  bt,ginning  of  the  year,  when  the 

n..«.-..<  mil      r  E"   r»  «j  I    r  ,  ,  ,  ,   ,  . 

premier  was  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  sup- 
porters, who,  at  the  general  election,  had  made 
his  policy  their  watchword.    It  was  clear,  how- 


Duties'  Bill.  Increasing  Expenditure.  Forti 
fication  Scheme.  History  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form  Miicemtiit  sinte  1832.  Property  <{uali- 
fication  abolished.  Bribery  and  Corruption 
The  Ballot.  Publication  of  "  Essays  and  Re- 
Legal  Proceedings. 
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ever,  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  had,  on 
this  occasion,  concurred  with  the  majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  Lord  Palmerston's 
popularity,  which  bad  recently  appeared  to  be 


An  unsuccessful  attempt  made  upon  the  life  pre-eminent,  rapidly  waned.  For  a  short  year 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  on  January  14,  he  had  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  country 
1858,  gate  rise  to  tartan  unfriendly  comments   with  a  false  issue,  and  bis  claquers  bad  assid- 
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nonsly  given  out  that  the  honour  of  England 
was  peculiarly  safe  in  his  keeping;  but  a  per- 
sonal rule,  without  any  settled  principles,  could 
not  ahide,  and  by  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  Lord 
Palmerston  was  ousted  from  office  on  the  very 
pica  which  had  recently  been  put  forward  with 
success  for  his  retention  of  power. 

The  only  party  in  Parliament  capable  of 
forming  nn  administration  was  neither  strong 
in  numbers  nor  high  in  popular  favour;  but  it 
was  felt  that  the  ascendancy  of  Liberal  principles 
throughout  the  country  was  so  decided  that 
it  mattered  comparatively  little  whether  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  John  Rune)] 
held  the  reins  of  government;  for  the  course  of 
domestic  policy  must  be  virtually  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  were  well 
aware  that  if  they  held  back  on  this  occasion 
from  assuming  the  helm  of  affairs,  or  if  after 
taking  office  they  persisted  in  refusing  those 
concessions  which  public  opinion  unquestionably 
demanded,  they  might  as  well  abandon  all  pre- 
cisions to  the  government  and  leave  the  field 
open  for  an  indefinite  time  to  their  opponents, 
thidcr  these  circumstances,  the  enrl  of  Derby 
undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  Conservative 
cabinet,  and  succeeded  in  associating  with  him- 
self Lords  Chelmsford,  Salisbury,  Malmesbury, 
Stanley,  and  Ellcnborongh;  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly, 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
General  Peel,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  and  other  lead- 
ing members  of  his  party.  The  French  diffi- 
cully  was  adjusted;  the  India  Bill  was  passed 
after  prolonged  debates;  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget 
was  on  the  whole  favourably  received;  and  the 
Session  ended  without  any  trial  of  strength  be- 
tween the  political  parties.  The  principal  domestic 
event  of  the  year  was  the  marriage  of  the  prin- 
cess royal  to  Prince  Frederick  William,  eldest 
son  of  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  and  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne;  which  took  place 
on  January  25,  1858.  A  dowry  of  £40,000 
and  an  annuity  of  £H,000  were  voted;  not, 
however,  without  some  strong  expressions  of 
protest  on  the  part  of  individual  members. 

The  lirst  Atlantic  Cable  was  laid  in  August, 
1858,  after  a  total  failure  in  the  preccdiug  year 
and  a  partial  one  in  the  preceding  month;  and 
congratulatory  messages  were  transmitted  be- 
tweeu  the  queen  and  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates.  Ere  long,  however,  some  hidden  defect 
appeared  and  communications  had  to  be  sus- 
pended, until  the  advancing  skill  and  experience 
of  electricians  a  few  years  later  surmounted 
all  difficulties,  and  accomplished  the  feat  of 
linking  together  the  two  English-speaking 
nations. 


The  Derby  cabinet  experienced  an  adverse 
vote  in  the  Commons  on  April  1,  1859,  on 
their  proposed  scheme  of  Parliamentary  Reform; 
an  amendment  of  Lord  John  Russell's  being 
carried  against  them  by  three  hundred  ami 
thirty  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  On  this, 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  was 
summoned  for  May  31.  A  trial  of  strength 
instantly  took  place  on  the  address,  and  the 
ministers  were  placed  in  a  minority  of  thirteen, 
which  led  to  their  immediate  resignation.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  premier,  having  for  his 
principal  colleagues  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Campbell,  Earl  Granville,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Cobden 
was  offered  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  he  de- 
clined to  enter  the  ministry,  and  the  post  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.  To  stave  off  the 
inconvenient  question  of  Reform,  with  which 
the  premier  was  keenly  suspected  to  have  no 
sympathy,  a  cry  was  raised  that  the  country- 
was  defenceless  and  that  a  great  scheme  of 
fortifications  was  needed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Volunteer  movement  was  originated  and 
soon  became  highly  popular. 

There  had  for  some  time  been  unfriendly 
relations  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  influence  of  the  former 
country  in  Italy,  of  which  also  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  known  to  be  jealous.  His  aid 
was  promised  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of 
Sardinia,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Prince 
Napoleon.  Attempts  made  by  England  and 
Rnssia  to  mediate  between  the  litigants,  entirely 
failed,  and  on  April  24,  1859,  Austria  sent  a 
minatory  message  to  Sardinia,  calling  upon  that 
power  to  disarm,  under  the  threat  of  immediate 
hostilities.  This  was  refused ;  and  the  peremptory 
demand  made  by  Austria  was  severely  criticised 
by  the  neutral  powers,  but  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  issued  a  declaration  of  war  and  pre- 
pared to  invade  Sardinia  By  the  first  of  May, 
five  corps  (Tarnu'e  had  crossed  the  Ticino.  At 
the  same  time,  five  corps  were  despatched  from 
France  to  aid  Sardinia,  and  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon himself  repaired  to  the  scene  of  war. 
In  the  Battles  of  Montebello,  Magenta,  and 
Solferino,  and  in  several  Icbb  decisive  encounters, 
the  Anstrians  were  worsted,  with  great  loss, 
after  fighting  bravely.  General  Garibaldi  ren- 
dered 6igual  service  at  the  head  of  a  band  ef 
volunteers,  with  whom  he  advanced  on  the 
north-weBt  frontier  of  Lombardy.  The  Austrians 
withdrew  behind  the  Mincio  and  took  up  an 
almost  impregnable  position  within  the  lines  of 
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the  Quadrilateral,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  tion  and  free  of  all  expense.  He  bad  lont? 
that  the  tide  of  fortune  would  here  be  turned,  before  won  a  great  and  deserved  repute  by  \>U 
when  Europe  was  astounded  by  the  news  that  contributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Bcviow,"  which 
an  interview  had  taken  place  between  the  two  were  issued,  in  18B5,  in  a  collected  form;  and 
emperors  at  Villafranca,  and  that  an  armistice  in  1818,  there  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  .if 
had  been  agreed  upon,  followed  by  a  treaty,  his  "History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
The  chief  terms  were  the  creation  of  an  Italian  >  James  II.**:  a  work  destined,  alas!  to  be  only 
Confederation  and  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  1  a  magnificent  fragment.  Two  more  volumes 
Sardinia.  The  Italians,  who  had  looked  for 
the  attainment  of  a  long-cherished  project  of 
a  united  country  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  and 
who  had  trusted  in  the  public  declaration  of 
the  French  emperor  that  Italy  should  be  free 
from  the  Ticino  to  the  Adriatic,  were  exas- 
perated at  what  they  termed  his  defection,  and 
especially  that  Venetia  was  still  left  to  Austria 
and  that  the  petty  dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modcna 
were  to  be  restored.  The  emperor,  after  his 
return  to  Paris,  felt  it  expedient  to  attempt  to 
justify  himself,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assign 
as  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  wish 
for  peace,  the  necessity  which  he  foresaw  of 
"accepting  a  combat  on  the  Rhine"  if  he 
pushed  his  successes  further.  In  other  words, 
he  felt  that  the  chances  of  a  collision  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
were  becoming  imminent,  if  he  drove  Austria 
to  extremities  and  caused  the  other  German 
States  to  rally  round  her  from  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  In  the  following  year,  Savoy  wcre  pub|ifcheJ  iu  l855>  aml  caused  an  cxcito. 
and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France.  ment  unpara|jP|e,l   jn  the  world  of  literature. 

In  1857,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage;  but  his 
The  closing  days  of  the  year  1859  witnessed  honours  CXI,ire,,  with  him.  He  was  indis- 
thc  somewhat  sudden  decease  of  Thomas  pntably  »  mH„  of  diversified  gifts  and  attain- 
Babington,  Baron  Mocaulay,  who  expired  at  mentg.  ft  good  ^o]^.  catholic  in  his  sym- 
his  residence  at  Kensington,  on  the  28th  of|palhics.  keeniy  appreciative  of  genhis  in  any 
December.  guise;  possessed  of  vast  knowledge  on  all  lite- 

Lord  Macaulay  was  the  son  of  Zachary  rary  8llbjects;  unrivalled  for  his  acquaintance 
Macaulay,  the  philanthropist,  and  was  bom  on   with  Enropean  history;  a  marvellous  talker  and 


ior.i»  ma< •aui.av. 


October  25,  1800.  After  a  brilliant  career  at 
Cambridge  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 


an  indefatigable  worker.  He  was  an  immense 
accession  to  the  Whig  party,  for  he  believed  in 


for  Colne.    In  1834.  he  went  to  India  as  a  tbejr  principles  with  a  sincerity  which  has  never 
member  of  the  East  India  Company's  Supreme   been  questioned,  and  this  has  led  to  his  "His- 
tory" being  termed  "a  huge  Whig  pamphlet;" 


Council,  and  remained  there  for  five  years;  hi.« 
chief  labour  being  the  preparation  of  a  new 
penal  code,  which,  however  excellent  and  noble, 
theoretically,  would  not  work.  On  his  return, 
he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  iu 
1840  took  office  as  secretary-at-war.  Macaulay 
hail  always  been  one  of  the  most  courageous 


but  whatever  exception  may  justly  be  taken  to 
some  points,  the  essential  truth  and  accuracy 
of  his  narrative  has  never  been  disproved.  In 
breaking  through  "the  dignity  of  dnlness" 
which  was  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly  to 
historical  works,  be  has  set  a  noble  example  to 
all   subsequent   writers,   and   has   placed  all 


and  unflinching  advocates  of  religious  freedom, 

and  his  support  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  on  j  rca,|Crs  under  lasting  obligations, 
political  grounds  cost  him  his  scat  at  the 
general  election  of  1847.  He  refused  to  re-  I  When  Parliament  reassembled  in  January, 
present  any  other  constituency,  and  five  years  18G0,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  introducing  the  Budget, 
later  Edinburgh  atoned  for  the  slight  and  the  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
injustice  by  electing  bim  without  any  solicita-   Treaty  which  had  just  been  made  with  France, 
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subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  Mr.  |  But  such  opportunities  were  not  Ronght  by  the 
Cobden  had  taken  a  chief  part  in  the  negotia-  Lords.  They  had  given  up  the  contest  upon 
tion  of  this  Treaty,  which  provided  for  the  ad-  privilege;  and  wisely  left  to  the  Commons  the 
mission  on  mntnnl  terms  of  the  natural  pro-  responsibility  and  the  odium  of  constantly  in- 
ductions and  the  manufactured  goods  of  both  creasing  the  public  burthens.  Taxes  and  loans 
countries.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  multiplied;  which  the  Lords  accepted 
proposed  to  reduce  the  wine  duties,  and  those  without  question.  They  rarely  even  disensaed 
on  timber,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  hops,  game;  financial  measures;  and  when,  in  17f°.,  they 
to  abolish  the  duty  on  butter,  on  tallow,  cheese,  opposed  tho  third  reading  of  the  Wines  and 
oranges,  lemons,  eggs,  nuts,  paper,  newspapers.  Cider  Duties'  Bill,  it  was  observed  that  this  was 
ami  other  articles;  and  to  impose  »  penny  stamp  the  first  occasion,  on  which  they  bad  been 
on  cheques.  The  total  amount  of  relief  from  known  to  divide  upon  a  Money  Bill.  But  while 
indirect  taxation  thus  suggested  was  four  mil-  j  they  abstained  from  interference  with  the  sup- 
lions,  and  only  forty-eight  articles  were  left  (dies  and  ways  and  means,  granted  by  the 
subject  to  Customs'  duties,  against  four  hnn-  Commons  for  the  public  service,  they  occa- 
drcd  and  nineteen  in  1859,  and  clcren  hundred  Mmially  rejected  or  postponed  other  Bills,  inci- 
and  sixty-three  in  18-15.  The  proposed  abolition  dentally  affecting  supply  and  taxation,  such  as 
of  the  excise  on  paper  gave  rise  to  a  contest  those  imposing  or  repealing  protective  duties; 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  led  to  the  post-  and  others  for  the  regulation  of  trade.  Of 
ponemcnt  of  the  measure  until  the  following  these,  the  greater  part  were  measures  of  lcgis- 
year.  lalive  policy,  rather  than  of  revenue;  and  with 
In  process  of  time  the  Commons  had  secured  the  single  exception  of  the  Corn  Bill  of  1827, 
the  right  to  grant  taxes  for  meeting  the  national  their  fate  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  any 
expenditure.  This  was  never  expressly  admitted  jealousy  in  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  Commons, 
by  the  Lords;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  shake  At  length,  in  18(50,  the  Lords  exercised  their 
the  strong  determination  of  the  Commons,  they  power,  in  a  novel  and  startling  form.  The 
tacitly  acquiesced,  and  submitted.  For  one  Commons  had  resolved,  among  other  financial 
hundred  and  fifty  years  there  had  been  scarcely  arrangements  for  the  year,  to  increase  the 
a  dispute  upon  this  privilege.  The  Lords,  property  tax  ami  stamp  duties,  and  to  repeal 
knowing  how  any  amendment  effecting  a  charge  the  duties  on  paper.  The  Property  Tax  and 
upon  the  people  would  be  received  by  the  Com-  .Stamp  Duties'  Bill  had  already  received  the 
mons,  either  abstained  from  making  it,  or  \  royal  assent  when  the  Paper  Duties'  Repeal 
averted  misunderstanding  by  not  returning  tho  '  Bill  went  up  to  the  Lords.  It  had  encountered 
amended  Bill.    When  an  amendment  was  made  strong  opposition  in  the  Commons,  where  its 


to  which  the  Commons  could  not  agree,  on  the 
gronnd  of  privilege  alone,  it  was  their  custom 
to  save  their  privilege  by  sending  up  a  new 
Bill  embracing  the  Lords'  amendments. 

Down  nearly  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  taxes  were  of  a  temporary  character; 
being  granted  for  one  year,  or  for  a  longer 
period,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. Hearth  money  was  the  first  permanent 
tax,  imposed  in  1GG3.  No  other  tax  of  that 
character  appears  to  have  been  granted  until 
after  the  Revolution;  when  permanent  duties 
were  raised  on  beer,  on  salt,  on  vellum  and 


third  reading  was  agreed  to  only  by  the  small 
majority  of  nine,  and  now  the  Lords  determine.!, 
by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine,  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  for  six  months,  on  the  ground 
that  the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
country  did  not  warrant  the  remission.  Having 
assented  to  the  increased  taxation  of  the  an- 
nual budget,  they  refused  the  relief  by  which 
it  had  been  accompanied  and  raised  a  distinct 
issue  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
financial  scheme  as  a  whole. 

Never  until  now  had  the  Lords  rejected  a 
Bill  for  imposing  or  repealing  a  tax,  raised 


paper,  on  houses,  and  on  coffee.  These  duties  solely  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  Mid  involving 
were  generally  granted  as  a  security  for  loans;   the  supplies  and  ways  and  means  for  the  service 


ainl  the  financial  policy  of  permanent  taxes  in- 
creased with  the  National  Debt  and  the  ex- 
tension of  public  credit.  This  policy  somewhat 
altered  the  position  of  the  Lords  in  relation  to 
tax  Bills.  Taxes  were  from  time  to  time  varied 
and  repealed;  and  to  such  alterations  of  the 
law  the  Lords  might  have  refused  their  assent, 
without  withholding  supplies  from  the  crown. 


of  the  year.  Never  had  they  assumed  the  right 
of  reviewing  the  calculations  of  the  Commons 
regarding  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  prin- 
ciple, all  previous  invasions  of  the  cherished 
rights  of  the  Commons  had  been  trifling  com- 
pared with  this.  What  was  a  mere  amendment 
in  a  Money  Bill,  compared  with  its  irrevocable 
rejection?  On  the  other  Laud,  the  legal  right 
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of  the  Lords  to  reject  any  Bill  whatever,  couM 
not  be  disputed.  Even  their  constitutional  right 
to  '-negative  the  wh.de"  of  a  Money  Bill,  had 
heen  admitted  by  the  Commons  themselves. 
Nor  wns  this  strictly,  and  in  technical  form,  a 
Money  Bill.  It  neither  granted  any  tax  to  the 
crown,  nor  recited  that  the  paper  duty  was 
repealed  in  consideration  of  other  taxes  im- 
posed. It  simply  repealed  tho  existing  law, 
under  which  the  duty  was  levied.  Technically, 
no  privilege  of  the  Commons,  as  previously  de- 
clared, had  been  iufringed.  Yet  it  was  con- 
tended, with  great  force,  that  to  undertake  the 
office  of  revising  the  balances  of  supplies  and 
ways  and  means,  which  had  never  been  assumed 
l»y  the  Lords  during  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
was  a  breach  of  constitutional  usage,  and  a 
violation  of  the  first  principles  upon  which  the 
privileges  of  the  House  are  founded.  If  the 
letter  of  the  law  was  with  the  Lords,  its  spirit 
was  clearly  with  the  Commons. 

Had  the  position  of  parties  and  the  temper 
of  the  times  been  such  as  to  encourage  a  violent 
collision  between  the  two  Houses,  there  had 
rarely  been  an  occasion  more  likely  to  provoke 
it.  But  this  embarrassment  the  government 
were  anxious  to  avert;  and  many  causes  con- 
curred to  favour  moderate  counsels.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  the  Commons,  to  search 
for  precedents.  The  search  was  long  and  in- 
tricate; and  the  report  copious  and  elaborate; 
but  no  opinion  was  given  upon  the  grave  ques- 
tion at  iRsue.  The  lapse  of  six  weeks  had 
already  moderated  the  heat  and  excitement  of 
the  controversy;  when,  on  duly  5,  Lord  Palmer- 
bton,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  explained 
the  course  which  he  counselled  the  House  to 
adopt.  Having  stated  what  were  the  acknow- 
ledged privileges  of  the  House,  and  referreil 
to  the  precedents  collected  by  the  committee, 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Lords,  in 
rejecting  the  Paper  Duties'  Bill,  had  no  desire 
to  invade  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Com- 
mons; but  had  heen  actuated,  as  on  former 
occasions,  by  motives  of  public  policy.  He  could 
not  believe  that  they  were  commencing  a  de- 
liberate  course  of  interference  with  the.  peculiar 
i  unctions  of  tho  Commons.  But  should  that 
Appear  to  be  their  intention,  the  latter  would 
);iidw  how  to  vindicate  their  privileges,  if  in- 
vaded, and  would  be  supported  by  the  people 
He  deprecated  a  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
Any  one  who  should  provoko  it,  would  i  icur  a 
grave  responsibility.  With  these  views,  he 
proposed  three  resolutions.  The  first  asserted 
generally,  "That  the  right  of  granting  aids 
and  supplies  to  the  crown,  is  in  the  Commons 


alone."  The  second  affirmed,  that  all ho ugh  tho 
Lords  had  sometimes  exercised  the  power  of 
rejecting  Hills  of  several  descriptions,  relating 
to  taxation,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power  was 
"justly  regarded  by  this  House  with  peculiar 
jealousy,  as  affectim,'  the  ri  dit  of  tho  Commons 
to  grant  the  supplies,  and  to  provide  the  ways 
and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year."  Tho 
third  stated,  "that  to  guard  for  the  future 
against  an  undue  exercise  of  that  power  by  the 
Lords,  and  to  secure  to  the  Commons  their 
rightful  control  over  taxation  and  supply,  this 
House  has  in  its  own  hands  the  power  so  to 
impose  ami  remit  taxes,  ami  to  frame  Hills  of 
supply,  that  the  right  of  the  Commons  as  to 
the  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  may  be 
maintained  inviolate."  These  resolutions  were 
a  protest  against  future  encroachments,  rather 
than  a  remonstrance  on  the  past.  They  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  that  the  Commons  could  guard 
their  own  privileges  by  reverting  to  the  simpler 
forms  of  earlier  times,  and  embracing  all  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  year  in  a  single 
bill,  which  tho  Lords  uiust  acce|  t  or  reject  as 
a  whole.  The  resolutions,  though  exposed  to 
severe  criticism,  as  not  sufficiently  vindicating 
the  privileges  of  the  House,  or  condemning  the 
recent  conduct  of  the  Lords,  were  yet  accepted. 
The  soundest  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  of  constitutional  government  trusted  that 
a  course  so  temperate  and  conciliatory  would 
prevent  future  differences  of  the  seme  kin  I. 
It  was  clear  that  the  Commons  had  the  means 
of  protecting  their  own  rights,  without  invading 
any  privilege  claimed  by  the  Lords;  and  having 
shown  an  example  of  forbearance,  they  awaited 
another  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
questionable powers.  Having  gained  nigral  force 
by  their  previous  moderation,  they  knew  that 
they  would  not  appeal  in  vain  for  popular 
support. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Commons  effectually 
repelled  this  encroachment,  am'  vindicated  their 
authority  in  the  repeal  and  imposition  of  taxe-, 
by  including  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty  in  a 
general  financial  measure,  granting  the  property 
tax.  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and  other  ways 
and  means  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which 
the  Lords  were  constrained  to  accept. 

The  alarm'st  cry  of  the  preceding  year  pro- 
duced its  effect  in  increased  naval  and  military 
estimates.  New  arms  were  to  be  furnished; 
the  costly  process  wa»  to  be  pursued  of  cutting 
down  hne-of-battle  ships  that  had  never  been 
to  sea,  and  converting  them  :nto  frigates;  to  be 
replaced  in  time  by  iron  bteam  vessels.  The 
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total  expenditure  during  the  year  ending  March  :  principle  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  ensure 
31,  I860,  for  these  two  branches  was  nearly  the  representation  of  minorities.  Certain  counties 
twenty-six  millions,  and  more  tlian  that  sum,  if  and  large  towns  were  to  return  three  members, 


the  expenses  of  the  naval  aud  military  opera- 
tions in  Chiua  be  included:  — 

Army   £14,057,186 

Navy   11,823,859 

China  Expedition   858,057 


but  no  elector  was  to  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  This  Bill  was  also 
abandoned  before  a  second  reading,  owing  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  War. 

The  question  rested   until   1859,  wheu  the 
j  Derby  cabinet  brought  forward  a  plan.    It  was 
not  Bought  by  this  to  reconstruct  the  rcpre- 


Total  26,739,102 

The  China  expenses  continued  to  increase  sentation  of  the  country  solely  on  the  basis  of 
duriug  1861,  and  part  of  1862,  until  upwards  of  population  and  property,  but  partly  with  re- 
four  millions  had  been  absorbed  in  operations  ference  to  these  elements,  and  partly  to  the 
that  cannot  be  defended.  The  scheme  of  forti-  claims  of  various  interests  and  classes.  No 
fying  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  was  also  pushed  borough  was  to  be  wholly  disfranchised,  but 
through  the  House  in  July,  1860,  and  an  outlay  fifteen,  with  a  population  under  six  thousand, 
was  commenced  which  amounted  iu  ten  years  were  to  lose  one  member.  Eight  of  these 
to  more  than  five  millions  and  which  is  now  ,  vacant  seats  were  assigned  to  Yorkshire,  South 
admitted  to  have  been  an  absolute  waste.  Lancashire,  and  Middlesex;  and  the  remainder 
Gigantic  earthworks  were  thrown  up  at  Ports-  to  new  boroughs.  The  franchise  in  the  counties 
mouth,  iu  particular,  which  have  never  been  was  to  be  assimilated  to  that  iu  the  boroughs, 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  which  are  condemned  and  new  franchises  were  to  be  created  in  favour 
as  utterly  useless  for  defensive  purposes.  They  of  men  possessing  £10  a  year  from  dividends, 
stand  as  the  monument  of  a  reckless  admin-  £60    in    a  savings'   bank,    or   a   pension  of 


istratiou  and  of  a  seuseless  panic. 


£20;  and  iu  favour  of  lodgers  paying  £20  a 


year;  graduates  of  universities;  all  ministers  of 
The  old  Whig  party  regarded  the  Reform  religion;  members  of  the  legal  profession;  re- 
Act  of  1832  as  final,  aud  they  resisted  all  gistered  medical  practitioners;  and  certificated 
further  measures,  until  the  pressure  from  with-  schoolmasters.  Facilities  for  exercising  the 
out  aud  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals  within  the  franchise  were  to  be  afforded  by  means  of  voting 
House  compelled  some  action  to  be  taken.    In  papers. 

February,  1832,  Lord  John  Russell  in  a  half-  This  scheme  led  to  the  secession  from  the 

hearted  and   hesitating  fashion,  introduced  a  cabinet  of  Mr.  Walpolc  and  Mr.  Henley,  who 

measure  for  the  partial   re-adjustment   of  the  objected  to  the  proposed  identity  of  the  franchise, 

representation.     He   proposed    to   extend    the  on  account  of  the  alleged  danger  of  drawing  a 

borough  franchise  to  the  occupiers  of  houses  broad  line  between  the  represented  and  the  un- 

of  £5    rating,  and  the   county   franchise  to  represented  classes.    The  Opposition  also  took 

tenants  rated  at  £20,  aud  to  copyholders  and  the  same  ground,  and  they  were  moreover  un- 

Icaseholdcrs  rated  at  £5.    It  was  also  proposed  willing  to  accept  that  part  of  the  scheme  which 


deprived  of  county  votes  forty-shilling  free- 
holders resident  in  boroughs.  After  a  debate 
of  seven  nights,  an  amendment  was  carried; 
whereupon  Parliament  was  dissolved,  but  the 
cabinet  failed  to  secure  a  majority  at  the  gen- 


to  create  a  new  franchise,  by  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  minimum  of  forty  shillings  in  direct 
taxes.  This  Bill,  however,  was  withdrawn  by 
its  author  before  a  second  reading. 

Iu  1854,  he  introduced  another  measure,  em- 
bracing the  disfranchisement  of  nineteen  small  I  cral  election  and  were  compelled  to  resign  by 
boroughs,  returning  twenty-nine  members;  the  j  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
deprivation  of  one  member  each  from  thirty-  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
three  others;  aud  the  redistribution  of  the  j  On  March  1,  I860,  Lord  John  Russell  intro- 
vacaut  scatB  among  the  counties  and  larger  ,  duced  on  behalf  of  the  Palmerston  cabinet  au- 
boroughs,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  University  othor  Bill,  differing  uiatericlly  from  the  Bills  of 
of  Loudon.  The  county  franchise  was  to  be  1852  and  1854.  No  boroughs  were  to  be  dis- 
,  lowered  to  £10,  and  the  borough  franchise  to  fruuehised;  but  twenty -five,  having  a  population 
£6.  A  salary  of  £100;  an  income  of  £10  of  less  than  seven  thousand,  were  to  lose  one 
from  dividcuds;  the  payment  of  40s.  in  direct   member  each.    This  proposal  fell  short  of  the 


taxes;  a  university  degree;  or  £50  deposited 
in  a  savings'  bank,  were  also  to  entitle  to  the 
franchise.    Iu  the  distribution  of  seats,  a  novel 


one  made  in  1854,  on  the  avowed  plea  tbat  if 
more  had  been  condemned,  their  existing  re- 
presentatives would  have  combiued   with  the 
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Conservatives  to  ilefeat  the  measure.  Of  the  restraining  candidates  from  paying  any  election 
twenty-five  seats,  fifteen  were  to  he  given  to  expenses  except  through  their  authorized  agent* 
the  counties,  and  the  remainder  to  large  cities  and  the  election  auditor,  and  providing  fur  the 
and  certain  proposed  new  boroughs.  The  £50  puhlication  of  accounts.  This  also  proved  futile, 
occupation  franchise  in  counties  was  to  he  re-  as  the  disclosures  of  subsequent  election  com- 
duced  to  a  £40  bowl  Jitle  holding,  and  the  j  mittccs  have  attested.  One  of  the  arguments 
borough  franchise  was  to  bo  lowered  from  t*l<>  used  by  the  advocates  of  the  Ballot  is  that 
to  t'(J,  avowedly  to  include  many  of  the  working  voters  will  not  so  freely  be  bribed  when  the 
classes.  By  these  changes  it  was  anticipated  bribers  have  no  guarantee  that  the  votes  will 
that  two  hundred  thousand  new  electors  would  be  secured;  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  secret 
be  placed  on  the  register.  None  of  the  peculiar  voting.  In  connexion  with  the  P.allot  move- 
provisions  of  the  Bills  of  1852  and  1854,  and  nient,  the  names  of  Mr.  (Jrote  and  of  Mr. 
which  Mr.  Bright  had  stigmatised  as  "'fancy  Berkeley  stand  most  prominently  identified, 
franchises,"  were  included  in  this  measure.    It  | 

came  to  nothing,  however,  and  after  much  nib-  In  1854,  a  series  of  essays  first  appeared, 

bling  criticism,  and  a  half-hearted  defence,  it  written  by  members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 

was  finally  withdrawn  on  June  11;  and  thus,  aud  Cambridge.    After  the  issue  of  four  volumes 

with  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  all  parties,  the  the  series  came  to  an  end,  but  several  of  the 

question  of  Parliamentary   Reform    was  again  contributors,  aided  by  other  writers,  brought 

suffered  to  sleep.    Before  and  after  this  time,  out  in  1860  a  volume  which  afterwards  became 

Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Locke  King,  and  so  well  known  under  its  title  of  "Essays  and 

other  private  members,  had  introduced  Rills  or  Reviews."    The  design  was  thus  stated  in  the 

had  made  suggestions,  more  or  less  elaborate;  preface:  —  -,It  will  readily  be  understood  that 

but  in  the  absence  of  governmental  support,  and  the  authors  of  the  ensuing  Essays  are  responsible 

in  the  lack  of  a  strong  and  decided  public  feeling,  for  their  respective  articles  only.    Thoy  have 

their  efforts  proved  inoperative.  written  in  entire  independence  of  each  other, 

The  practice  of  excluding  from  membership  in  and  without  concert  or  comparison.  The  volume, 
the  House  of  Commons  all  but  the  holders  of  cer- |  it  is  hoped,  will  be  received  as  an  attempt  to 
tain  property  in  land  was  introduced  in  1711,  and  illustrate  the  advantages  derivable  to  the  cause 
continued  until  1838,  when  a  new  qualification  j  of  religions  and  moral  troth,  from  a  free  hand- 
was  substituted  of  the  same  amount  (£300),  ling,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  peculiarly 
either  in  real  or  personal  property.  Twenty  years  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repetition  of  conventional 
later,  this  was  abandoned  altogether.  In  its  language,  and  from  traditional  methods  of  treat- 
original  form,  it  had  been  invidious  and  unjust,  ment."  The  authors  were  Dr.  Frederick  Temple, 
and  it  had  been  systematically  evaded;  although  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  Baden  Powell,  M.A., 
timid  politicians  advocated  its  maintenance  as  H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.,  C.  W.  Ooodwin,  M.A., 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  the  constitution.  Mark  Pattisou,  B.D.,  and  Professor  Jowett. 

The  Reform  Acts  had  made  no  direct  pro-  For  several  months,  the  book  excited  little 

vision  for  checking  and   punishing  bribery  at  attention,  bnt  a  rumour  gradually  spread  that 

elections;  and  it  sotfn  became  evident  that  in  it  was  somewhat  heretical,   ami  this  gave  an 

many  places  the  increase  of  voters  had  led  to  impetus  to  the  sale.    Before  the  close  of  the 

an  increase  of  the  evil.    Frequent  exposures  of  year  several  reviewers  had  sounded  a  note  of 

corrupt  practices  have  rendered  the  names  ol  alarm,  ami  multitudes  of  people  who  had  not 

Sudbury,  St.  Alban's,  Warwick,  Stafford,  Ips-  ,  road  the  book,  and  who  continued  to  take  their 

w ich,  Yarmouth,  aud  some  other  boroughs,  a  opinions  at  second  hand,  denounced  it  in  the 

by-word  and  a  reproach.  At  Yarmouth,  the  free-  \  strongest  and  bitterest   terms.    Forthwith  the 

men  were  so  notoriously  demoralized  that  they  well-kuown  artillery  of  controversial  warfare  was 

wore   disfranchised  by    an   express  Statute  in  brought  into  play,  aud  a  panic  was  the  result. 

1MI8.    Sudbury  aud  St.  Alban's  were  wholly  It  was  alleged  that  the  seven  writers  were  dis- 

disfranchiscd :    so  hopeless  was  their  political  guiscd  infi  lels;  and  opprobrious  epithets  were 

immorality.    Measures  for  the  prevention  and  freely  applied  to  them,  such  as  the  vocabulary 

the  punishment  of  bribery  were  introduced  in  of  theological  abuse  alone  can  furnish.  Doubt- 

1841,  aud  again  in  1842;  which,  though  stringent,  less  the  opponents  of  the  book  were  sincere,  and 

proved  iuoperative,  as  was  shown  by  electioneer-  really  believed  that  they  were  doing  service  to 

in?  proceedings  at  Maldon,  Hull,  Ualway,  Dover,  ]  what  they  held  to  be  the  truth,  yet  it  is  in- 

Wakefiehl,  (iloucester,    and   other  towns.    In  disputable  that  their  blind   zeal   injured  their 

1854,  a  more  comprehensive  measure  was  devised,  own  cause  and  gave  to  the  Volume  an  importance 
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which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  attained.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  between  March,  1860, 
and  January,  1861,  before  the  cry  of  heresy  had 
been  raised,  only  three  thousand  copies  were 
sold;  but  between  January  and  June,  1861,  more 
than  thirteen  thousand  copies  were  sold,  and 
fresh  editions  continued  to  be  demanded  during 
the  agitation.  A  majority  in  Convocation  con- 
demned tho  work,  led  on  by  Archdeacon  Denison, 
who  had  recently  escaped,  solely  on  technical 
grounds,  from  a  legal  judgment  against  his 
teaching  on  the  Eucharist,  and  whose  zeal  for 
persecuting  otheis  seemed  to  bu  only  whetted 
by  his  own  narrow  escape.  An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  procure  its  condemnation  by  the 
Court  of  Arches,  through  legal  proceedings 
taken  against  two  of  the  writers;  thirty-eight 
extracts  being  adduced  as  contravening  the  law. 
The  case  was  ably  argued  before  Dr.  Lushington, 
»ho  delivered  judgment  on  June  25,  1862. 
(•uiding  himself  by  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  G  or  Dam  Case,  be  discarded  all  questions  of 
Biblical  interpretation  and  criticism,  and  con- 
tine!  himself  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book. 
Twnity-scven  of  the  allegations  were  dismissed, 
and  a  year's  suspension  was  pronounced  for  the 
remaining  five,  which  were  considered  as  proven. 

Against  this  judgment  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Wilson  appealed  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  who,  on  February  8,  1861. 
gave  a  decision  in  their  favour.  Two  of  the 
charges  had  been  withdrawn;  the  one,  insisting 
on  the  necessity  of  a  distinction  between  the 
covenanted  and  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of 
<i"d;  the  other,  turning  on  a  phase  of  the  con- 
trivers) on  Justification.  On  the  three  remaining 
points,  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the  appellants. 
(I.)  With  regard  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  prosecutors,  and 
allege!  to  have  been  contradicted  by  the  Es- 
sayists, was  thus  stated  in  the  judgment,  as 
pronounced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury:  — 
"Every  part  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, however  unconnected  with  religious  faith 
and  moral  duty,  was  written  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  was  maintained 
by  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  that  this  doctrine 
of  verbal  or  literal  inspiration,  alleged  by  the 
prosecutors  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
was  not  found  either  in  its  Articles  or  in  any 
of  its  formularies,  and  that  the  doctrine  main- 
tained by  the  appellants  was  not  contradicted 
by  or  plainly  inconsistent  therewith.  (2.)  With 
regard  to  the  duration  of  future  punishment, 
concerning  which  the  appellant*  had  expressed 


a  charitable  hope  that  the  ungodly  might  be 
at  length  restored  to  the  Divine  favour,  the 
decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  was,  that 
"they  do  not  find  in  the  formularies  any  such 
distinct  declaration  of  our  Church  upon  the 
subject  as  to  require  them  to  condemn  as  penal 
the  expression  of  hope  by  a  clergyman,  that 
even  the  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicke<l,  who 
are  condemned  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  may 
be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  CJod." 
(8.)  With  regard  to  the  last  charge,  which  was 
extracted  from  an  assertion  that  "Justification 
by  Faith  might  mean  the  peace  of  mind  or 
sense  of  Divine  approval  which  comes  of  trust 
in  a  righteous  God,  rather  than  a  fiction  of 
merit  by  transfer,"  the  judges  were  in  some 
doubt  as  to  what  was  actually  meant,  but  they 
declared  that  the  Eleventh  Article  (the  only 
one  which  treats  on  this  subject)  "is  wholly 
silent  as  to  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  being 
transferred  t<>  us;  that,  therefore,  they  cannot 
declare  it  to  be  penal  for  a  clergyman  to  speak 
"f  merit  by  transfer  as  a  fiction,  however  un- 
seemly that  word  may  be  when  used  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  subject." 

The  effect  of  this   famous  judgment   was  to 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 
The  Judicial  Committee,  indeed,  maintained  a 
prudent    reticence  on  the  design  and  general 
tendency  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  on  the 
design  and  on  the  effect  or  aim  of  either  of 
ihe  entire  Essays  which  were  impugned  in  parts. 
They  even  in  one  passage  left  the  impressiou 
of  concurrence  in  the  alarm  excited  by  the  issue 
of  the  werk  itself,  but  they  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  theological  merits  of   the  case,  while 
every  particular  charge    of    contravening  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  was  de- 
clared to  be  untenable.    All  this  was  a  grievous 
blow  and  a  sore  discouragement  to  the  prose- 
cutors and  to  the  numbeis  who  had  joined  in 
the  vicarious  condemnation    of  the  Essayists. 
Ft.r  once,  the  extreme  parties  in  the  Church 
coalesced,  each  party  sinking  for  the   time  its 
old  hatred  of  the  other,  and  each  being  content 
to  suppress  for  the  time  peculiar  and  disting- 
uishing views.    A  Declaration  was  drawn  up, 
affirming  that  the  Church  of  England  maintained 
withont  reserve  or  qualification  the  Inspiration 
and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  This 
was  sent  to  every  clergyman,  with  an  earnest 
abjuration,  to  sign  it,  "for  the  love  of  God." 
Eleven  thousand  complied,  although  when  the 
excitement  had  abated,  many  of  them  disavowed 
any  intention  thereby  to  contravene  or  to  His- 
obey   the  judgment  of  the  highest   Court  of 
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Appeal.  The  document  wis  stigmatized  in 
Convocation  by  bishops  Tait  and  Tbirlwall  as 
"this  melancholy  Declaration,"  to  which  signa- 
tures had  been  obtained  "by  a  kind  of  moral 
torture,"  and  "in  a  nay  quite  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  those  who  put  it  forth;  and 
deserving  of  the  gravest  reprobation." 

The  High  Church  party  were  furious  at  the 
final  decision,  and  they  assailed  with  all  their 
old  bitterness  the  constitution  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  as  the  supreme  court  in  ecclesiastical 
matters;  thereby  making  a  childish  and  futile 
struggle  against  the  legal  restrictions  to  which 
they  had  submitted,  and  which  form  the 
the  inevitable  condition  of  their  official  status 
and  emoluments.  They  denounced,  so  far  as 
wns  prudent  and  legal,  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  Supremacy;  and  in  practical  defiance  of 
law  and  order  they  sought  to  procure  what 
they  designated  "a  Sy nodical  censure,"  by 
attacking  their  opponents  in  Convocation:  a 
measure  of  doubtful  legality,  which  went  far  to 
justify  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  history 
of  that  body  in  the  years  preceding  its  long 
suspension,  from  1717  to  1852.  The  attempt 
was  opposed  by  the  learning,  piety,  and  good 
sense  of  a  minority  of  the  members;  but  the 
many,  who  possessed  not  these  qualities,  carried 
the  day,  being  determined  to  secure  a  formal 
condemnation  by  any  means.  Nothing  came  of 
it,  although  the  resolution  was  carried;  simply 
because  Convocation  has  come  to  be  a  mere 
pretence  and  a  sbam,  and  for  the  highest  good 
of  Englaud  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  deny  the 
bold  assertion  put  forth,  that  "the  voice  of  the 
clergy  is  the  voice  of  the  Church  of  England." 
{See  Vol.  Hi.  437.) 

Dean  Stanley  remarks, — "  With  the  close  of 
these  proceedings  in  Convocation,  in  all  pro-  ( 
bability  this  long  controversy  will  have  reached 
its  conclusion,  and  the  thrice  slain  and  thrice 
revived  book,  which  has  cost  such  oceans  of 
gall,  will  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  quiet;  and  the 
Protests,  and  Declarations,  and  Synodical  Judg- 
ments will  pass  with  it  into  the  same  grave  as 
that  to  which  during  the  last  two  hundred  years 
have  descended  so  many  other  protests  against 
imaginary  dangers  which  have  themselves  passed 
away  in  like  manner."  ("  Essays  on  Church 
and  State,"  p.  115.)  With  respect  to  the  book 
itself  which  occasioned  all  this  strife  and  ill-will, 
a  calm  and  impartial  judgment  must  pronounce 
such  a  composite  work  to  have  been  a  decided 
blunder,  as  certain  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
an  identity  of  sentiment.  The  negative  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  Essays  was  also  sure  to 
drovoke  distrust  and  opposition;   and  the  as- 

HLlor;  o(  tn«Ua<i.  III. 


sumptions  of  disputed  points  in  theology  and 
science  inevitably  evoked  antagonism.  Many  of 
the  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  discussed  by 
some  of  the  writers  were  by  no  means  new  to 
scholars  and  theologians,  however  strong  and 
startling  they  may  have  appeared  to  the  gen- 
erality of  readers,  or,  still  moro,  to  the  greater 
number  who  only  knew  of  the  book  by  garbled 
extracts  in  unfriendly  newspapers.  Judged  on 
its  own  merits,  the  volume  is  open  to  grave  ex- 
ception, but  this  is  precisely  what  was  not  done 
throughout  the  legal  proceedings,  nor  could  this 
be  attempted  without  doing  violence  to  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  Judicial 
Committee  distinctly  laid  down  the  principle 
that  "this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  au- 
thority to  settle  matters  of  faith,  or  to  determine 
what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  duty  extends 
only  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  by 
law  established  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  upon  the  true  and  legal  construction 
of  her  Articles  and  Formularies."  This  prin- 
ciple is  incontrovertible,  and  its  logical  develop- 
ment may  load  to  results  which  neither  of  the 
contending  sections  within  the  Church  at  pre- 
sent anticipate. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 
Census  of  the  Population.  Death  of  the  Prince 
Consort.  International  Exhibition.  Education: 
"  The  Revised  Code.'"  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  Schleswig-IIolstein  War.  Slaveri/ 
in  the  United  States.  Struggle  between  the 
North  and  South.  Secession  of  the  Slave  States. 
The  real  question  at  issue.  Position  of  Eng- 
land. "  The  Alabama."  Distress  in  Lancashire. 
Progress  of  the  Conflict.  Overthrow  of  the 
Confederation.  The  Cost  in  Men  and  Money. 
Bishop  Colenso.  The  Cattle  Plague.  Fenianism. 
Insurrection  in  Jamaica.  Death  if  Mr.  Cobtlen 
and  lA>rd  Palmerston. 

a.u.  1861  —  1865. 
According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows: — 

England   18,954,444 

Wales   1,111,780 

8cotland   3,062,294 

Ireland   5,798,967 

Total,  28,927,485 

No  particulars  of  religions  worship   were  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  bigoted  opposition  of  some 
of  the  bishops  and  of  many  of  the  clergy,  who  ' 
would   have  substituted   for  the   method  pur- 
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sued  in  1851  a  declaration  by  each  householder ; 
knowing  that  the  great  mass  of  non-atten  "ants 
would  have  subscribed  themselves  as  "Church- 
men," and  knowing  that  in  the  rural  districts 
clerical  influence  could  be  made  to  prevail.  This 
project,  however,  was  defeated,  and  as  a  result, 
no  information  was  procured  upon  the  subject. 

The  sudden  removal  of  the  Prince  Consort  by 
death,  on  December  14,  1861,  from  the  sphere 
of  dignity  and  usefulness  which  he  had  so 
worthily  filled,  aroused  a  feeling  of  universal 
sorrow.  From  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press,  and 
in  the  numerous  addresses  of  condolence  pre- 
sented from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  testimony 
was  borne  to  his  personal  merits,  to  the  great 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  nation,  to  the 
noble  example  which  he  had  6et  in  domestic 
and  public  life,  to  the  salutary  influence  of  his 
exalted  character  and  station,  and  especially  to 
the  wisdom  of  his  course  in  keeping  clear  of 
party  conflicts  and  of  undue  interference  with 
State  affairs.  The  suddenness  of  his  disease 
occasioned  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  those  who 
bad  been  ready  to  accept  as  true  various  in- 
sinuations respecting  alleged  unconstitutional 
acts  performed  by  him  (and  which  have  not  been 
deemed  worthy  of  a  record  in  these  pages);  and 
when,  at  a  later  day,  his  mourning  widow  drew 
aside  the  veil  of  domestic  life  and  published  a 
brief  but  touching  record  of  his  character  and 
career,  the  nation  at  large  learned  how  great 
was  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained,  not  alone 
by  the  royal  family  but  by  the  entire  community. 
Lord  Derby  gave  felicitous  and  truthful  ex- 
pression to  the  general  estimate  when,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said,— "  The  lamented 
prince  was  suddenly  called,  in  early  manhood, 
to  a  station  the  most  exalted  and  the  most 
perilous;  surrounded  by  every  temptation;  and 
having  at  his  command  every  luxury  that  human 
heart  could  wish  for.  For  a  period  of  two-and- 
twenty  years  he  blamelessly  discharged  all  the 
duties  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  He  made  his 
household  the  model  of  domestic  order  and 
family  affection.  I 'laced  in  a  position  of  the 
extrcmest  delicacy,  he  so  conducted  himself  that 
even  the  breath  of  calumny  never  ventured  to 
insinuate  against  him  the  slightest  abuse  of  the 
influence  attaching  to  his  high  position...  The 
queen  has  lost  not  only  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  the  father  of  her  children,  him  to  whom 
her  youthful  affections  were  freely  given  and 
which  in  maturer  years  have  only  increased  and 
intensified  with  conjugal  love,  but  she  has  also 
lost  the  familiar  friend,  the  trusted  counsellor, 
the  never-tailing  adviser,   to  whom  she  could 


look  up  in  every  difficulty  and  in  every  emer- 
gency; and  to  whom  she  did  look  up  with 
that  proud  humility  which  none  but  a  woman's 
heart  can  know,  glorying  in  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  htm  to  whom  her  own  will  and  her 
own  judgment  were  freely  put  into  subjection." 

One  of  the  great  designs  on  which  the  prince 
had  set  his  heart  was  effectually  carried  out. 
The  International  Exhibition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton was  opened  on  May  1,  1862,  and  itremainel 
open  for  six  months,  during  which  time  the 
aggregate  number  of  visitors  was  6,211.163. 
Whereas  the  foreign  exhibitors  in  the  display 
of  1851  numbered  6,566,  they  had  increased 
to  16,456  in  that  of  1862,  in  addition  to  9,477 
British  exhibitors.  The  money  taken  for  ad- 
mission amounted  to  £ 328,858,  and  the  entire 
expenses  to  €321,000. 

The  question  of  elementary  education  was 
keenly  debated  in  the  early  part  of  the  Session 
of  1862,  owing  to  the  Minute  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Committee  of  Council,  known 
as  "the  Revised  Code."  The  annual  increase 
of  the  grants  for  education  had  been  a  matter 
of  alarm  to  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  comparatively  small  results  ob- 
tained, as  shown  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1858.  and 
whose  report  was  issued  in  March,  1861,  had 
aroused  considerable  attention.  Acting  in  con- 
formity with  a  specific  recommendation  in  that 
report,  the  Committee  of  Council  had  notified 
that,  in  future,  payment  would  be  made  only 
according  to  results,  and  that  above  six  years 
of  age  scholars  must  satisfy  the  inspectors  on 
an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic; failing  which,  certain  deductions  would 
be  made  from  the  sum  granted.  A  great  out- 
cry was  raised  by  interested  persons,  and  the 
machinery  for  getting  up  an  agitation  was  un- 
scrupulously used.  Political  and  ecclesiastical 
partisanship  was  also  evoked,  and  the  bishop 
of  Oxford  ( Wilberforce),  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Com- 
mons, vigorously  assailed  the  scheme.  As  in 
Cornier  years,  the  main  object  of  such  a  measure 
and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country  were  lost 
sight  of  in  the  strife  of  sects  and  parties;  out 
of  which  neither  Churchmen  nor  Dissenters  came 
with  credit.  The  dispntc  was  ended  by  a  com- 
promise; and  as  more  money  was  thus  obtained, 
and  on  more  easy  terms,  the  cry  of  "Religion 
in  Danger"  ceased;  but  the  task  of  legislating 
for  the  whole  country  on  a  basis  of  true  states- 
manship was  remitted  to  a  subsequent  period. 
Meanwhile,  thousands  of  children  were  left  to 
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grow  up  in  ignorance,  because  of  the  jealousy 
of  contending  sect*. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Albert  Edward  of 
Wales  to  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark 
took  place  on  March  10,  1863,  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  The  provision  made  by  Par- 
liament for  the  new  royal  establishment  amounted 
to  £40,000  per  annum;  »with  a  separate  allow, 
ancc  of  £10,000  for  the  princess,  and  a  jointure 
of  £30,000  per  annum  in  the  event  of  her 
widowhood.  As  the  revenues  of  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall  yielded  a  net  sum  of  upwards  of 
£50,000  annually,  and  as  during  the  minority 
of  the  prince  vast  accumulations  of  income  had 
been  made  under  the  management  of  his  late 
father,  thiB  provision  was  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  reasonable  purposes  of  state. 

Before  tbc  closo  of  the  same  year,  the  po- 
litical relatiouB  of  Denmark  with  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  and  with  the  two  chief  German 
states  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
threatened  to  involve  the  Continent  in  a  general 
war.  The  real  dispute  between  Denmark  and 
Germany  dates  from  the  year  1848,  when  an 
insurrectionary  party  in  Denmark  appealed  to 
the  German  Confederation  for  aid  in  establishing 
the  union  of  the  two  Duchies  of  Holstcin  and 
Schleswig,  with  a  separate  constitutional  exist- 


which  gave  rise  to  false  hopes  and  led  to  much 
disappointment  and  irritation.  On  October  1, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Vienna,  after 
ineffectual  attempts  had  been  made  during  the 
Summer  at  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
held  in  London;  and  Denmark  had  to  consent 
to  the  cession  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lunen- 
burg to  Austria  and  Prussia.  Within  two 
years,  these  plundering  powers  were  at  bitter 
enmity  between  themselves,  and  were  engaged 
in  deadly  strife  for  the  supremacy  in  German}'; 
and  Prussia  succeeded  in  humbling  her  rival  on 
the  fields  of  Sadowa  and  Kdniggriitz. 

The  question  of  slavery  had  long  been  a 
prolific  source  of  dispute  in  the  United  States; 
and  the  leading  politicians  had  with  great  diffi- 
culty averted  a  disruption.  A  small,  but  zealous 
and  consistent  party  had  agitated  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  as  being  both  a  crime  and  a 
sonrce  of  weakness;  yet  oven  in  the  Northern 
States,  where  "the  peculiar  domestic  institution" 
did  not  exist,  many  persons  were  disposed  to 
temporize  and  to  seek  to  conciliate  the  opposing 
sentiment  in  the  South.  In  this  way,  measures 
like  the  iniquitous  "Fngitivc  Slave  Law"  were 
enacted,  by  which  all  citizens  in  the  Free  States 
were  required  to  become  agents  in  the  seizure 


ence  from  the  rest  of  the  monarchy.    The  ap-   of  negroes  alleged  to  have  escaped  from  slavery, 


peal  was  responded  to;  and  after  a  struggle  of 
more  than  two  years,  the  peace  of  Berlin  was 
signed  on  July  2,  1850;  deciding  nothing  as  to 
the  points  in  dispute,  and  reserving  to  both 
parties  all  rights  possessed  before  the  war. 
During  the  next  ten  years  there  were  repented 
interferences  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
with  successive  constitutions  granted  by  the 
king  of  Denmark,  and  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Duchies.  These 
two  Powers,  forming  a  majority  in  the  Ger- 
manic Diet,  demanded  the  abrogation  of  an 
arrangement  made  in  1863,  defining  the  relations 
between  Denmark  proper  and  Holstein;  and 
on  a  refusal,  they  proceeded,  in  January,  1864, 
to  occupy  the  territories.  From  the  beginning, 
Denmark  bad  no  chance  of  success  against  two 
such  powerful  nations,  and  although  several 
conflicts  took  place,  in  which  the  Danes  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  great  valour,  it  was 
impossible  long  to  resist;  unless,  indeed,  the 
quarrel  became  European,  by  the  other  great 
Powers  siding  with  Denmark.  For  some  time 
it  appeared  almost  certain  that  England  would 
be  embroiled ;  Lord  Palmerslon,  with  his  usual 
meddlesomeness,  haviug  said  in  bis  place  in 
Parliament  that  in  the  event  of  war  Denmark 
would    not  find  herself   alone:    a  declaration 


upon  -  whom  the  burden  of  proof  was  laid  to 
show  that  they  were  not  the  property  of  any 
white  villain  who  chose  to  swear  that  they  be- 
longed to  him.  For  the  sake  of  a  false  and 
hollow  peace,  the  Northern  States  agreed  to 
such  measures,  although  there  was  always  a 
noble  band  in  the  minority  to  protest  against 
and  to  denounce  them.  It  is  indisputable,  how- 
ever, that  for  many  years  Northern  capitalists 
largely  invested  in  the  form  of  mortgages 
on  Southern  estates,  and  auch  men  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  cruel 
wrongs  inflicted  on  the  unfortunate  negroes  in 
the  house  of  bondage.  Tales  of  horror  almost 
without  number  might  be  cited,  authenticated 
by  circumstances  of  place,  dale,  and  names, 
descriptive  of  the  heavy  drudgery  of  tod  exacted 
beneath  the  lash  of  the  driver's  whip;  of  the 
open  and  unblushing  sale  of  human  beings  as 
mere  property;  of  the  violence  done  to  the 
sacred  instincts  of  mankind  by  the  forcible 
separation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  parent 
and  child;  of  the  vicea  inseparable  from  a 
system  of  slave-breeding;  and  of  the  thousand 
wrongs  known  in  their  awful  depths  only  to 
God.  Subsequent  a«es  will  stand  amazed  at 
the  moral  obliquity  which  permitted  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  eveu  clergymen,   publicly  to 
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defend  the  accursed  thing,  and  to  claim  for  it 
the  sanction  of  a  Divine  institution. 

So  long  as  the  Southern  States  maintained 
a  political  domination,  they  were  content;  but 
the  admission  of  every  fresh  State  and  the 
annexation  of  new  territory  caused  incessant 
struggles,  as  the  Northern  party  demanded  that 
slavery  should  not  he  introduced  where  it  did 
not  already  exist,  while  the  South  claimed  a 
right  for  her  people  to  emigrate  into  the  new 
districts,  carrying  with  them  their  "domestic 
institution."  In  1790,  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  United  States  was  697,897,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  3,927,872.  From  circumstances  of 
climate,  soil,  and  locality,  the  Northern  States 
became  manufacturing  and  commercial;  and  the 
Southern  became  agricultural.  The  negro  was 
found  to  be  of  small  value  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  he  was  peculiarly  suited  for  field- 
labour  in  a  warm  climate.  The  cotton  plant 
was  introduced  into  Georgia  in  17*6,  but  it 
made  slow  progress  for  several  years,  until  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin  for  separating  the 
fibre  from  the  seed,  and  other  improvements 
in  preparing  the  raw  material,  caused  so  rapid 
an  increase  in  the  demand,  that  the  production, 
which  in  1791  was  only  5,000  bales,  had  risen 
in  1881  to  960,000,  and  in  1860  to  4,600,000. 

The  Southern  States  struggled  on  the  arena 
of  Congress  against  the  increasing  power  of  the 
North.  As  the  number  of  members  scut  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each  State,  the  North  had  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  lower  chamber;  but  as 
the  Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  State,  the  South  retained  a  resisting  power 
there  until  the  number  of  Free  States  had 
greatly  increased;  and  when,  in  I860,  the  total 
number  was  34  (besides  eight  Territories),  of 
which  only  fifteen  were  Slave  States,  the  political 
power  of  the  South  was  at  an  end.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency  in  November, 
I860|  brought  about  a  crisis.  The  Republican 
party,  which  placed  him  in  power,  included  the 
whole  of  the  Abolitionists;  and  while  all  the 
Free  States  voted  for  him,  all  the  Slave  States 
voted  against  him.  For  nearly  sixty  years,  with 
but  a  few  short  intervals,  the  Southern  party 
had  controlled  the  Federal  government;  but 
their  day  of  power  was  at  an  end.  They  lost 
no  time  in  acting  upon  the  threats  of  secession 
which  had  been  freely  usod  for  more  than  ten 
years.  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union 
on  December  20,  I860,  and  the  example  was 
followed  in  January,  1861,  by  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana,  and 
within  four  months,  Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas, 


Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  had  declared  on 
the  Bamc  side.  The  aggregate  area  of  these 
eleven  States  was  753,645  square  miles,  and 
tho  free  population,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1860,  was  5,672,222,  with  3,571,057  slaves. 
The  population  of  the  thirty-one  States  and  Ter- 
ritories which  remained  in  the  Union,  including 
Maryland,  which  wavered,  and  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  which  declared  for  neutrality,  was 
21,895,481  free  persons  and  431,285  slaves. 
On  February  4,  1861,  delegates  from  the  se- 
ceding States  met  at  Montgomery,  in  Alabama, 
and  formed  a  provisional  government,  under  the 
title  of  the  "Confederate  States  of  America." 
A  constitution  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  government  was  fully 
organized  on  February  18,  with  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  as  president,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  as  vice-president;  the 
capital  being  fixed  at  Richmond,  in  Virginia. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  short  term  of  office, 
the  existing  president,  James  Buchanan,  if  he 
did  not  actually  connive  at  tho  disruption,  took 
no  measures  to  prevent  it,  or  to  hinder  the 
Southern  party  from  seizing  upon  military  posts 
and  stores  belonging  to  tho  Federal  government. 
When  President  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  at 
Washington  on  March  4,  1861,  he  said, —  'I 
have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.  I  believe  that  I  havo  no  lawful 
right  to  do  so;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to 
do  so."  On  the  other  hand,  vice-president 
Stephens,  in  an  address  intended  to  be  a  mani- 
festo to  the  world,  avowed  that  "slavery  was 
the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice  which  they  sought 
to  rear,"  and  gloried  in  the  perpetuation  and 
extension  of  the  system.  Other  advocates  of  the 
Southern  party,  more  prudent  and  less  boastful 
than  their  vice-president,*  kept  this  purpose  in 
the  background,  and  put  forward  the  excessive 
and  unjust  taxation  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  North,  as 
reasons  for  their  justification.  Thoughtful  ob- 
servers of  the  impending  conflict  were  not  to 
be  thus  imposed  upon;  and  in  England,  the 
popular  sympathies  instinctively  rejected  the 
attempt  of  the  South  to  establish  a  vast  slave 
empire,  with  a  policy  of  aggressive  extension. 
It  is  indisputable  that,  with  hut  few  exceptions, 
the  higher  classes  in  England  sided  with  what 
they  %were  pleased  to  designate  "the  chivalry 
of  the  South ; "  and  for  many  months  the  cry 
was  pertinaciously  raised  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  public  press  of  this  country  that  the  North 
was  fighting,  not  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
but  only  for  conquest.    Yet,  whatever  Northern 
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politicians  might  say  or  do,  ami  however  un- 
willing many  of  them  might  be  to  enter  upon 
an  honest  and  avowed  war  of  extermination 
against  the  accursed  thing,  slavery  was  doomed, 
and  the  intuition  of  the  middle  and  working 
clauses  of  Great  Britain  felt  this  and  held  fast 
by  the  conviction,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
blindness  and  ingratitude  not  to  observe,  with 
all  reverence,  a  Divine  hand  in  the  onward  course 
of  events  during  the  next  four  years,  which 
culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  and  in  the  extinction  of  slavery. 
This  was  not  universally  foreseen  or  desired 
even  in  the  North;  but  it  was  inevitable.  The 
cry  of  the  oppressed  had  gone  up  to  Heaven, 
and  the  day  of  vengeance  was  at  hand.  Abo- 
lition of  the  wrong  was  effected,  signally  and 
conclusively;  although  not  in  the  precis*!  man- 
ner or  by  the  instruments  anticipated;  as  if  the 
Great  Ruler  of  nations  had  bidden  men  every- 
where observe  how  right  and  justice  should  be 
made  to  prevail. 

Yet  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  South 
would  establish  their  claims,  and  it  seemed  also 
as  if  England  would  be  drawn  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  them.  Two  delegates,  commissioned 
to  the  European  courts,  were  forcibly  taken  by 
a  Northern  man-of-war  from  "the  Trent,"  an 
English  mail-vessel;  and  this  insult  to  the 
national  flag  aroused  much  angry  feeling:  but 
the  Washington  cabinet  had  the  justice  and  the 
good  sense  promptly  to  disavow  the  act  and  to 
restore  the  captives.  A  royal  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  issued;  but  certain  unprincipled 
and  disloyal  persons  systematically  evaded  it 
for  purposes  of  gain.  The  most  notorious  act 
of  this  kind  was  the  construction  by  a  firm  of 
English  shipbuilders  of  the  vessel  known  as 
"the  Alabama;"  a  screw  steam-sloop  of  1040 
tons  register,  built  to  the  order  of  the  Con- 
federate government,  and  secretly  removed  from 
an  English  port  to  avoid  confiscation  or  de- 
tention. The  object  of  this  vessel  was  to  destroy 
the  Federal  shipping,  anil  during  her  cruise  of 
less  than  two  years  she  did  this  to  the  number 
of  sixty-five  vessels  and  to  the  extent  of  three 
millions  sterling.  It  was,  however,  by  the  heavy- 
insurance  for  war  risks  to  which  the  shipowners 
of  the  United  States  were  subjected,  and  still 
more  by  the  difficulty  which  they  experienced 
in  procuring  freights,  that  the  career  of  "the 
Alabama"  inflicted  the  chief  injury.  She  was 
at  length  destroyed  by  "the  Kearsage,"  off 
Cherbourg;  and  her  commander  and  crew  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  captured  and  hung  as  un- 
doubted pirates.  The  difficulty  arising  out  of 
this  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  prolonged 


negotiations  between  the  gnvernmentaof  Washing- 
ton and  London,  and  is   not  yet  adjusted.  It 
might  have  resulted  in  a  conllict  between  the 
two  countries,   which  some  culling  themselves 
Knglishmen    would  not  have  deprecated;  but 
a  sense  of  right  and  justice  prevailed  in  the 
community  at  large,  and    especially  (to  their 
lasting  honour  be  it  recorded)  among  those  who 
were  immediately  affected  by  the  stoppage  of 
the  cotton  trade,  owing  to  the  rigorous  blockade 
of  the  Southern  ports.    In  December,  the 
price  of  middling   New  Orleans  cotton  in  the 
Liverpool  market  was  5rf.  per  pound.     In  the 
same  month  of  lHh»,  it  was  7<I.;  in  1861,  ll$d.; 
in  1802,  2-4</.;  in  18fi.lt  27f/.    Once  during 
1KG3,  in  a  time  of  high  speculation  and  «<\cite- 
ment,  it  rose  to  &tyf.    So  entirely  had  America 
been   relied  upon   as  the  chief  cotton-growing 
district,  that  the  capabilities  of  India  and  of 
other  countries  had  been  almost  wholly  over- 
looked; and  hence,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
the  cotton  trade  was  speedily  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.     Upon  no  county  of  England 
did  the  calamity  fall  with  such  weight  as  upon 
Lancashire.  The  supply  of  the  raw  material  being 
stop|K»d,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  district 
ceased.    For  some  months  numerous  mill-owners 
nobly  kept  their  factories  open  at  half  time,  at 
a  loss;  but  this  could  not  continue.  Gradually, 
the  savings  of  the  operatives  were  exhausted; 
their  best  clothing  and  prized  articles  of  domestic 
use  ami  ornament  were  sold  to  procure  bread; 
and  at  length,  in  that  populous  and  once  opulent 
county,  tens  of  thousands  of  industrious  and 
skilful  men,  with  their   families,   were  under- 
going the  terrible  ordeal  of  enforced  idleness, 
and  were  subsisting  upon  charity     Trade  was 
at  a  stand,  the  mills  were  silent;  everything 
wore  a  sad  aspect;  yet  there  were  no  disorder 
and  rioting,   nor  was  there  the  expression  of 
a  selfish  desire  that  the  South  might  succeed, 
in  order  that  the  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
might  be  liberated.    The  people  of  Lancashire 
valued  their  own  freedom  too  highly   to  wish 
for  present  relief  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom 
of  others;  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  long 
and  terrible  struggle  they  remained  steadfast  to 
the  cause  of  negro  emancipation,  anil  patiently 
waited  until  deliverance  should  come   in  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousness.    Not   a  few 
deeds  of  the  noblest  heroism  are  known  to  have 
been  unostentatiously  performed,  and  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  an  agony  of  suffering 
patiently  endured;  but  the  full  detail  is  written 
in  God's   Book   of  Remembrance,   and  is  too 
sacred  and  tender  for  the  earthly  historian. 
Mr.  David  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  published 
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an  able  paper  at  the  period  of  the  crisis,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  arc  extracted. 
Out  of  400,000  operatives  usually  employed  in 
the  cotton  trade,  more  than  150,000  were  en- 
tirely out  of  employment,   in  October,  1862.  : 
The  total  loss  in  wages  was  calculated  to  be 
£105,000  per  week,  £1,365,000  per  quarter; 
and  i'5,460,000  per  year.    In   prospect  of  a 
further  reduction  at  that  period,  with  the  loss 
to  trades  dependent  on  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  gross  deficiency  was  estimated  at  £200,000 
per  week  or  £10,400,000  per  year.  What  must 
not  have  been  the  suffering  at  the  back  of  this 
fearful  loss?  Yet,  vast  as  were  the  proportions 
of  this  calamity,  it  was  attended "  with  some 
alleviating  circumstances,    and  was  especially 
free  from  that  demoralization  which  might  have 
been  anticipated.   The  misfortune  was  inevitable, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  sufferers 
themselves.    They  endnred  it  with  exemplary 
patience,  feeling  that  it  was  not  owing  to  any 
governmental  errors  or  neglect,  or  to  the  opera- 
tion of  any  unjust  Ibwb;  and  knowing  that  they 
had  the  heartfelt  sympathy  and  the  generous 
help  of  their  countrymen.     From  every  class 
of  the  community,  and  from  the  remotest  ex- 
tremities of  the  empire,  the  means   of  relief 
were  promptly  anil  liberally  afforded  so  long  as 
the  calamity    endured.     Before   the  close  of 
January,    1863,   these  voluntary  contributions 
had  exceeded  the  sum  of  three  quarters  of  a 
million.    It  is  truo  that  the  amount  supplied 
weekly  out  of  the  Relief  Funds,  in  addition  to 
that  furnished  by  the  poor  rates,  sufficed  only 
to  afford  a  bare  subsistence,  but  the  moral  effects 
of  the  generous  outflow  of  national  sympathy 
were  of  great  and  lasting  value,  calling  forth, 
as  Lord  Derby  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"a  great  amount  of  kindly  feeling  among  dif- 
ferent classes.   It  has  enabled  the  rich  and  poor 
to   understand  each  other  better  than  before; 
and  has  taught  them  to  remember  their  mutual 
dependence.    It  has  led  the  rich  to  think  of  the 
duties  they  owe  to  the  poor,  and  it  ha«  shewn 
to  the  poor  that  the  rich  are  not  unmindful  of 
them."    Nor  was  the  relief  furnished  alone  by 
Oreat  Britain  and  her  distant  dependencies,  for 
contributions  were  sent  from  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Brazil,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  countries; 
while  the  liberality  of  the  Northern  States  of 
America,  manifested  in  the  midst  of  their  own 
struggle,  demands  permanent  record. 

In  the  first  appeals  to  arms,  the  Northern 
troops  were  worsted,  and  the  Confederates  were 
greatly  emboldened  by  their  temporary  success; 
but  before  the  close  of  the  year  1861,  the  former 


had  640,000  men  in  the  field,  to  meet  whom 
the  latter  put  forth  the  utmost  efforts.  A 
rigorous  blockade  of  the  coast  was  maintained, 
from  Virginia  to  Texas;  but  the  military  opera- 
tions of  1862  were  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  North,  the  president  of  which  called  out 
700,000  men  to  strengthen  the  army,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  freedom  of  all 
the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  Confederates  were  successful  in 
tho  desperate  battles  fought  at  Chancellorsville, 
at  (icttysburg,  and  at  Chickamauga,  as  they 
had  been  at  Fredericksburg,  in  1862;  but  they 
lost  the  fortresses  on  the  Mississippi  and  were 
totally  cut  off  from  all  foreign  aid,  while  their 
internal  resources,  both  of  men  and  of  money, 
were  becoming  exhanstod.  In  1864,  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  appointed  to  the  supremo 
command  of  the  Federal  armies,  and  he  com- 
menced a  vigorous  campaign  over  a  wide  area, 
in  Virginia,  the  Carolina*,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Arkansas;  with  the  determination  "to  ham- 
mer continuously  against  the  united  forces  of 
the  enemy  and  his  resources,  until  by  mere 
attrition  he  should  be  forced  to  submit."  Slowly 
and  surely  the  advance  was  made;  the  Southerners 
fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair;  but  their 
cause  was  hopeless,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
disasters,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Richmond,  and 
Petersburg  were  surrendered,  in  April,  1865, 
am)  General  Lee,  with  28,000  men,  became 
prisoners  of  war;  the  other  Confederate  leaders, 
cut  off  and  scattered,  speedily  following  his 
example. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  triumphantly  re-elected 
to  the  presidency,  just  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  but  while  the  North  was 
rejoicing  over  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Southern  armies,  he  was  assas- 
sinated at  a  theatre  in  Washington  on  April  14; 
while  an  accomplice  attacked  and  nearly  killed 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  war 
being  ended,  800,000  men  were  paid  out  of  the 
Federal  army  and  returned  to  their  homes  and 
to  their  usual  peaceful  operations;  exhibiting 
to  the  world  a  spectacle  such  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Cromwell.  During  the 
war,  the  number  of  men  nctually  furnished  by 
the  Federal  States  was  2,656,553,  of  whom 
281,000  were  killed  and  more  than  that  number 
more  or  less  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  South 
were  much  greater;  for  out  of  1,074,000  men 
enlisted,  519,000  were  killed  or  died  through 
I  wounds  and  disease;  so  that  it  may  be  said, 
uot  in  the  language  of  metaphor,  but  in  strict 
truth,  that  this  dreadful  war  swept  off  nearly 
all  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  Southern 
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States.  The  financial  loss  can  with  difficulty 
be  realized,  for  in  addition  to  £686,000,000, 
the  amount  expended  by  the  North  over  and 
above  the  average  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture, there  were  the  large  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, aud  the  coat  to  separate  States  in  arma- 
ment* and  bounties.  The  loss  to  the  South  is 
simply  incalculable,  for  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
culating capital  was  entirely  ahsorbed.  To  both 
sides,  there  were  the  inevitable  indirect  loss 
aud  ruin,  in  vast  fertile  districts  being  traversed 
and  ravaged  for  four  years  by  innumerable 
armies;  in  the  stagnation  to  trade,  industry, 
and  agriculture,  caused  by  three  millions  of 
men  being  transformed  into  soldiers;  in  the 
destruction  of  crops,  stores,  machinery,  rail- 
ways, and  buildings;  in  the  stoppage  of  ship- 
ping; and  in  the  virtual  arrest  of  civilization. 
Such  was  the  penalty  which  America  had  to 
pay  before  she  could  be  delivered  from  the 
incubus  which  she  had  taken  upon  herself.  On 
December  18,  1865,  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, for  ever  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  was  declared 
to  have  been  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  excitement  and  animosity 
provoked  by  the  publication  of  the  volume  of 
"Essays  and  Reviews"  died  away,  before  an- 
other occasion  of  ecclesiastical  strife  and  bit- 
terness was  furnished  by  the  issue  of  a  work, 
in  18G2,  by  Bishop  Colenso,  of  Natal,  entitled, 
"The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically 
Examined;"  in  which  the  writer  endeavoured 
to  prove  that,  as  they  stand,  these  books  are 
not  the  products  either  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  usually  assigned,  or  of  the  authors 
whose  names  they  bear;  and  that  they  are  not 
entirely  historical,  but  in  many  most  important 
passages  are  overlaid  with  legendary,  mythical, 
and  symbolical  incidents,  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  the  result  of  afterthought  interpreting  events 
and  supplying  wants.  Innumerable  replies  and 
refutations  were  issued;  but  the  controversy 
assumed  a  different  phase  from  the  action  taken 
by  Dr.  Gray,  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  who 
summoned  Bishop  Colenso  to  appear  before  him 
as  metropolitan  and  to  take  his  trial  for  heresy. 
Dr.  Colenso  protested  against  the  proceedings; 
denied  the  assumed  jurisdiction  of  Dr.  Gray; 
and  announced  an  intention  of  appealing  to  the 
civil  courts  against  any  sentence  that  might  be 
pronounced.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  bishop 
of  Cape  Town  proceeded  to  try  the  charges  of 
heresy;  aud  having  heard  the  case,  be  pro- 
uouueed  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the 
bishop  of  Natal,  and  subsequently  prohibited  the 


clergy  in  that  diocese  from  yielding  obedience 
to  him.  Dr.  Colenso  wns  advised  that  the 
exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  was  illegal,  being 
at  variance  with  the  settled  principles  of  con- 
stitutional law  as  applied  to  colonies  possessing 
legislative  institutions.  He  accordingly  pre- 
sented a  petition  of  complaint  and  appeal  to  the 
queen,  as  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
praying  that  the  letters-patent  granted  to  the 
bishop  of  Cape  Town  and  the  recent  trial  before 
him  might  be  declared  null  and  void,  so  far  as 
they  purported  to  create  a  court  of  judicature 
in  the  colony,  and  so  far  as  they  derogated 
from  the  bishop  of  Natnl's  rights  under  his 
own  letters-patent.  This  petition  was  presented 
in  the  Spring  of  1804,  and  was  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
whole  matter  was  argued  at  great  length  and 
with  much  skill,  and  on  March  20,  1865,  judg- 
ment was  delivered  against  the  bishop  of  Cape 
Town,  on  the  express  grouud  that  his  claim  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  bishop  of  Natal  was  illegal, 
because  of  the  invalidity  of  his  own  letters- 
patent,  creating  him  metropolitan  over  an  in- 
dependent colony,  without  the  consent  of  its 
legislature. 

Thus  the  matter  was  decided,  not  on  its 
absolute  merits,  bnt  on  a  legal  technicality;  for 
the  letters-patent  of  December  8,  1853,  con- 
ferring the  office  and  title  of  metropolitan  on 
the  bishop  of  Cape  Town,  were  declared  to 
have  been  issued  in  error  and  in  express  con- 
travention of  the  law,  and  to  be  therefore  ab- 
solutely null  and  void.  Then  ensued  the  usual 
scandal  and  anomaly  of  such  a  complication. 
Most  of  the  English  prelates  renounced  com- 
munion with  Dr.  Colenso,  and  inhibited  him 
from  preaching  within  their  dioceses.  Ad- 
dresses of  condolence  with  the  "Church  of  South 
Africa"  were  numerously  signed,  although, 
legally,  no  such  Church  exists  as  a  separate  and 
independent  body.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  Dr.  Colenso's  views, 
hesitated  to  reject  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  crown  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  and  could 
not  admit  the  domination  and  sacerdotal  pre- 
tensions of  the  bishop  of  Cape  Town.  The 
result  of  the  imbroglio  is  that  Dr.  Coletiho 
remains  the  legal  bishop  of  Natal,  while  another 
clergyman  has  been  irregularly  and  unofficially 
ordained  as  rival  prelate. 

Great  alarm  was  manifested  in  England  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  fatal  epidemic  among  the 
cattle,  in  the  Summer  of  1865.  Within  fonr 
months  it  had  extended  to  twenty-nine  counties 
in  England,  to  two  in  Wales,  and  to  sixteen 
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in  Scotland;  and  it  was  still  advancing;  so  that 
l>y  the  end  of  the  year  out  of  73,54!)  animals 
thus  attacked,  41,491  had  died  and  13,931  had 
been  killed  as  a  precautionary  measure.  It  was 
universally  agreed  that  the  case  was  one  in 
which  prevention  was  more  to  be  relied  upon 
than  cure.  The  failure  of  medical  treatment 
was  signal,  and  all  confidence  in  veterinary  skill 
was  speedily  abandoned  as  numerous  modes  of 
treatment  were  suggested,  all  of  which  proved 
ineffectual.  A  commission  was  appoint  ed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  a  report  was 
speedily  presented  recommending  very  stringent 
measures  of  repression;  some  of  which  were  at 
once  adopted.  Orders  in  Council  were  issued, 
empowering  the  mayors  of  boroughs  and  the 
courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  counties  to  pre- 
vent the  removal  of  any  animals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exhibition  or  sale,  except  under  such 
conditions  as  the  local  authorities  might  see 
fit  to  impose.  This  involved  a  great  loss  to 
many  farmers,  graziers,  butchers  and  others; 
and  when  Parliament  met  in  February,  1866, 
the  landed  interest  were  sufficiently  strong  and 
clamorous  to  compel  the  setting  aside  of  all 
other  legislation  in  order  to  provide  out  of  the 
county  and  borough  rates  for  the  losses  which 
their  tenants  had  incurred  by  the  compulsory 
slaughter  of  diseased  animals.  After  long  and 
hot  debates  the  amount  was  fixed  at  half  the 
value,  provided  that  it  should  not  exceed  t'20 
per  head.  As  time  went  on,  these  stringent 
precautions  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1866,  the  cattle 
plague,  though  not  wholly  extinct,  was  greatly- 
abated.  The  total  loss  has  been  roughly  es- 
timated at  nearly  four  millions  sterling. 

Ireland  was  agitated  by  a  new  conspiracy 
known  as  "  Fcnianism; "  a  name  of  which  various 
conjectural  explanations  have  been  given.  This 
conspiracy  was  only  another  development  of 
the  ancient  disaffection  and  alienation  from 
England  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
crimes,  ontrages,  secret  societies,  and  smoulder- 
ing insurrections  in  Ireland;  but  although  larger 
in  extent,  more  daring  in  its  objects,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  formidable  in  its  nature 
than  any  similar  movement  of  late  years,  it 
was  detected  and  checked  before  the  ultimate 
plans  were  matured.  The  Fenian  organization 
had  its  chiefs;  its  funds;  its  secret  oaths,  pass- 
words, and  emblems;  its  laws  and  penalties;  its 
stores  of  concealed  arms  and  weapons;  its  nightly 
drill  and  training;  its  correspondents,  agents, 
journals,  songs,  and  ballads;  all  designed  to 
extend  its  influence  and  to  gain  adherent*  from 


various  quarters;  not  excepting  the  soldiers  in 
the  army.  The  scheme  was  concocted  in  the 
United  States,  having  its  chief  centre  of  rule 
|  and  administration  there,  and  was  intended  to 
I  combine  the  numerous  Irish  settlers  in  that 
country  (men  for  the  most  part  bitterly  hostile 
;  to  English  rule),  with  the  disaffected  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  a  great  effort  to  throw  off 
the  British  yoke  and  to  take  the  whole  power 
and  property  of  the  country  into  their  own 
hands.  Such  a  project,  in  which  thousands  of 
persons  were  implicated,  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed from  the  authorities,  and  informers  were 
ready,  as  usual,  to  betray  their  associates.  In 
September,  1N65,  a  number  of  arrest*  were 
simultaneously  made  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Clonmel, 
and  other  places,  and  the  prisoners  thus  ap- 
prehended were  tried  before  a  special  commis- 
sion, convicted  on  unimpeachable  written  and 
verbal  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
or  penal  servitude. 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  this  outbreak, 
news  arrived  that  disturbances  had  broken  out 
among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  island  had  been  declared  in  a 
state  of  martial  law  by  the  governor,  who  seems 
to  have  been  panic-stricken.  The  charges  of 
deliberate  cruelty  subsequently  made  against 
him  were  not  sustained  by  the  evidence,  and 
were  contrary  to  his  former  character  and  ad- 
ministration in  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  one  case,  which 
excited  much  comment  at  the  time,  he  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  of  judgment.  A  black 
man,  named  Gordon,  the  owner  of  some  property 
and  possessed  of  considerable  influence  among 
the  negroes,  was  believed  by  Governor  Eyre 
to  have  taken  a  chief  part  in  fomenting  the 
disturbances,  and  was  apprehended  and  removed 
into  the  district  where  martial  law  prevailed, 
hurriedly  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged, 
after  the  sentence  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
governor.  The  insurrection  was  speedily  re- 
pressed, but,  as  was  alleged,  with  needless  and 
unwarrantable  severity,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  continued  for  a  month  after  any  danger 
hal  passed  away,  and  which  included  many 
women  and  children  among  its  victims.  Sir 
H.  Storks,  the  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Maule,  the  recorder  of  Leeds,  were 
sent  out  towards  the  close  of  1865  as  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  and 
circumstances  of  the  outbreak.  Their  report 
gave  ample  details  of  the  disturbances  and  of 
the  measures  of  suppression;  and  a  summary  of 
the  punishments  inflicted  during  the  prevalence 
of  martial  law.    "The  total  number  of  deaths 
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caused  by  those  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  other,  with  more  generous  aspirations,  ami 
the  outbreak  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  without  ostentation,  unconsciously  became  a 
thirty-nine  (of  whom  three  hundred  and  fifty- 1  philanthropist;  which  is  "the  highest  style  of 


four  were  executed  by  order  of  courts-martial),    man."    The  political  systems  of  the  two  men 


and  the  total  number  of  dwellings  bnrnod,  to 
thousands.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  per- 
flogged,  it  is  ini|K)ssible  to  state  it  with 


were  utterly  diverse,  and  an  important  lesson  is 
read  out  to  the  world  from  tlx  ir  histories;  that 
a  man,  however  vast  and  lofty  his  power  may  be, 
any  degree  of  accuracy....  The  whole  number  I  who  "never  professed  principles,  but  based  every 
subjected  to  this  degrading  punishment  during  :  proposition  upon  expediency,"  cannot,  by  the 
the  continuance  of  martial  law  we  think  could    remotest  possibility,  leave  behind  him  a  repn- 


not  have  been  less  than  six  hundred...  At  first, 
an  ordinary  cat  was  used,  but  afterwards,  for 
the  punishment  of  men,  wires  were  twisted  round 
the  cords,  and  the  different  tails  so  constructed 
were  knotted.  Somo  of  these  were  produced 
before  us,  and  it  was  painful  to  think  that  any 
man  should  have  used  such  an  instrument  for 
the  torturing  of  his  fellow  creatures."  While 
exonerating  Governor  Eyre  and  the  local  au- 
thorities, the  commissioners  declared  in  their 
report  that  "the  punishment*  inflicted  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  far  greater  than  the  necessity 

required         By  the  continuance  of  martial  law 

in  its  full  force  to  the  extreme  limit  of  its 
statutory  operation,  the  people  were  deprived  for 
a  longer  than  the  necessary  period  of  the  great 
constitutional  privilege  by  which  the  security 
of  life  and  property  is  provided  for.  The  punish- 
ment* inllicted  were  excessive.  The  punishment 
of  death  was  unnecessarily  frequent.  The  flog- 
gings were  reckless;  and  at  Hath,  positively 
barbarous.  The  burning  of  one  thousand  houses 
was  wauton  and  cruel."  With  regard  to  Mr. 
0.  W.  Gordon,  the  report  stated  that  "  the 
evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  appears  to  us 
to  be  wholly  insufficient  to  establish  the  charge 
upon  which  the  prisoner  took  his  trial."  On 
this,  the  governor  was  recalled;  and  although 
subsequent  attempts  failed  to  make  him  crimin- 
ally responsible,  English  law  and  justice  were 
vindicated,  and  a  salutary  lesson  was  read  to  all 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  distant  colonies. 

The  year  1865  witnessed  the  death  of  two 
statesmen  of  great  eminence,  but  to  whom  History 
will  eventually  assign  different  niches  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  Richard  Cobden  died  on 
April  2,  and  Lord  Palmerston  on  October  18, 
in  that  year.  Though  widely  dilVering  in  bent 
of  character  and  in  purpose  of  life,  they  pro- 
duced an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  the 
nation  that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Lord 
Palmerston,  whose  foreign  policy  in  general  can 
never  be  too  strongly  condemned,  imagined, 
without  a  doubt,  that  he  lived  for  his  country; 
but  the  far  nobler  free  trader  lived  for  his  race. 
The  one,  by  an  inccs-ant  advocacy  of  political 
selfishness,  coveted  to  be  regarded  as  a  patriot; 


talion  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  fame  of 
such  a  man  is  written  in  the  dust,  ami  must 
eventually  pass  away  for  ever;  while  the  deeds 
of  him  who  gave  his  prime  to  cheapen  the  jKwr 
man's  loaf,  and  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
world,  will  be  registered  among  the  most  durable 
records  of  the  human  heart. 


CHAPTER  EX IV. 

The  Russell  Cabinet  defeated  on  the  Reform 
(Question.  Tie  Derby- Disraeli  Cabinet,  ffifite 
Pari-  Riots.  Commercial  Punic.  The  Con- 
servative Reform  Hill.  Esprit  it  ion  to  Abyssinia. 
Mr.  Disraeli  Premier.  Mr.  Gladstone's  First 
Motion  on  tbe  Irish  Church.  lie  feat  of  the 
Gorcrnment  and  Dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  formation  of 
the  Gladstone  Cabinet.  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowmenl  of  the  Irish  Church.  Endowed 
Schools  Bill.  E/ementan/  Education  Hill. 
Xecrology  of  the  last  two  Decades. 

a  D.  18Cfi— 1870. 

The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston  led  to  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
became  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  speech  of  bis,  in  186-1,  containing  the 
memorable  declaration  that  it  lay  with  those 
who  refused  to  grant  an  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  justify  that  refusal,  had  sounded 
the  note  of  commencement  for  a  new  Reform 
agitation;  and  at  the  general  election,  in  l«t;.r>, 
the  subject  was  keenly  discussed  throughout 
the  country.  Even  had  the  octagenarian  premier 
survived,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  antipathy 
could  have  much  longer  warded  off  the  im- 
pending change;  for  his  professed  Liberalism 
had  come  to  be  rightly  estimated  by  thinking 
men  as  a  disguised  Toryism;  but  his  decease 
precipitated  the  matter,  and  the  Parliamentary 
discussions  of  1800  were  valuable  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  final  settlement.  The  ministry 
adopted  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Blight's,  and  in- 
troduced a  Bill  dealing  with  the  franchise  alone; 
proposing  to  confer  it  upon  the  occupiers  of 
premises  of  the  annual  value  of  £7  in  boroughs 
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and  of  £14  in  counties.  Subsequently,  the  ceding  year,  and  at  its  close  stood  at  seven 
"Redistribution  of  Seats*  Bill"  was  also  intro-  I  per  cent.    That  year  had  also  witnessed  a 


duced,  and  both  measures  were  combined  and   den  development  of  the  principle  of  limited 


ordered  to  be  considered  in  committee.  At  that 
stage,  several  clauses  were  carried  only  by  bare 
majorities;  and  on  the  comparatively  small 
question  whether   "clear"   or    "rateable"  an- 


liability,  in  the  creation  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred new  joint-stock  trading  companies,  many 
of  which  owed  their  existence  to  speculative 
promoters,  having  only  their  own  profit  in  view. 


nual  value  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  I  An  inevitable  reaction  followed,  spreading  em- 


franchise,  the  government  was  left  in  a  minority 
of  eleven,  and  a  resignation  immediately  fol- 
lowed.   Lord  Derby  undertook  to  form  an  ad- 


barrassmcnt  and  ruin  among  thousands  of 
families.  In  April,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ordinary  stock  of  a  notoriously  speculative  Rail- 


miuistration,  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  way  Company  was  advertised  for  sale  at  a 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  party  in  the  House  of  ,  ruinous  discount,  and  it  was  known  that  several 
Commons,  though  compact,  was  in  a  minority,  I  large  contractors  were  unable  to  obtain  a  cou- 
and  overtures  were  therefore  made  to  that  section  '  tinnance  of  the  advances  on  which  their  solvency 
of  the  Liberal  members  who  had  differed  from  J  depended.  On  May  10,  the  stoppage  of  the 
the  late  government  on  the  question  of  Reform  I  great  discount  house  of  Overend,  Qurney  &  Co., 
and  had  combined  with  the  Conservatives  to  for  the  sum  of  nineteen  millions,  produced  nni- 
defeat  the  Bill.  These  overtures  to  the  "Adul-  versal  consternation.  Tim  business  had  been 
lamite"  party  (as  they  hail  been  described  by  converted  ouly  the  year  before  into  a  limited 
Mr.  Bright)  met  with  no  success,  and  the  company;  and  shareholders  and  customers  alike 
holders  of  the  principal  offices  in  the  new  cabinet   relied  on  its  solvency  and  prosperity.   No  single 


were  the  same  individuals  who  had  filled  similar 
appointments  in  the  Derby  ministry  of  lX.r>8. 
Coming  into  office  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Session,  the  new  government  was  not  expected 
i"  initiate  any  measures  of  importance  or  to  do 
more  than  carry  to  a  completion  the  routine 
matters  of  lcgi*lation.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  out- 
going ministry,  and  all  other  questions  were 
postponed  to  the  ensuing  year.  Before  the  pro- 
rogation, however,  great  excitement  was  aroused 


bankruptcy  ever  caused  such  a  shock  to  public- 
credit.  A  panic  ensued,  and  depositors  every- 
where clamoured  for  an  instant  return  of  their 
money,  while  investors  were  bent  on  realizing  at 
any  price.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  strongest 
joint-stock  banks  were  drained  of  ready  cash, 
and  two  or  three  failed  within  the  week,  while 
several  of  tho  new  Credit  and  Advance  Com- 
panies, framed  on  the  French  model,  suddenly 
collapsed.  To  allay  the  agitation,  the  govern- 
ment authorized  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue 


by  the  occurrence  of  what  were  styled  "the  \  notes  beyond  the  legal  amount;  imposing  as  a 


Hyde  Park  Riots."  A  meeting  had  been 
convened  there  by  a  body  known  as  "the 
Reform    League,"  and  the  police  authorities 


condition  that  the  rate  of  discount  should  be 
maintained  at  ten  per  cent.,  at  which  sum  it 
stood  from  May  11  nntil  August  17.    In  con- 


issued  an  indiscreet  notice,  forbidding  the  as-  .  sequence  of  these  disasters,  numbers  of  families 


semblage.  This  was  interpreted  by  many  to 
mean  a  denial  of  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
and  it  led  to  unhappy  results.  Thousands  of 
persons  went  out  of  mere  curiosity;  and  thou- 
sands more  of  the  idle  and  dangerous  classes 
went  in  the  hope  of  a  disturbance  and  of  plunder. 
When  the  processions  arrived  from  the  various 
points  of  rendezvous,  admission  was  refused 
through  the  gates,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  soon  made  avenues  by  throwing  down  the 
iron  railways,  and  the  excited  multitude  surged 
into  the  Park  on  all  sides.  Serious  injuries 
were  inflicted;  and  the  ill-will  provoked  by  the 
rash  interference  did  not  readily  abate. 

The  state  of  the  money  market  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  year  1866  gave  ri6e  to  some 
forebodingB.  The  Bank  rate  of  discount  had 
undergone  many  fluctuations  during  the  pre-   Liberal  government.    Early  in  the  Session,  Mr. 


were  reduced  from  nffluence  to  poverty,  and 
an  extensive  contraction  of  expenditure  took 
place,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  through  nil 
the  channels  of  trade;  and  although  before  the 
close  of  the  year  money  became  comparatively 
abundant  in  the  market,  and  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  was  lowered  to  three  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  public  credit  did  not  regain  its  usual 
elasticity;  so  severe  a  shock  had  been  given. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1867  found 
the  Derby-DiBracli  ministry  undecided  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  relative  to  the  Reform 
question.  It  was  necessary  to  do  something, 
for  the  country  had  been  thoroughly  aroused; 
and  it  was  manifest  that  the  Conservatives,  in 
their  bid  for  power,  must  exceed  the  moderate 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Whig- 
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Disraeli  announced  that  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  resolutions;  but  those  »ub- 
mitted  by  him  were  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
and  bad  to  be  withdrawn.  It  soon  becimie 
known  that  dissension  existed  within  the  cabinet, 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  Cranborne,  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  General 
I'eel;  whose  explanations  in  the  House  as  to 
the  method  of  procedure  gave  rise  to  much 
amusement  on  what  came  to  be  designated  the 
"Ten  Minutes'  Bill;"  in  reference  to  the  hur- 
ried manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
brought  forward. 

The  actual  Bill  surprised  the  country.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  since  said  that  so  far  back  as  the 
year  1859,  he  and  Lord  Derby  had  concluded 
that  if  the  £10  limit  of  the  borough  franchise, 
as  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  were 
disturbed,  there  was  no  other  tenable  line;  and 
he  has  made  the  further  revelation  that  he 
spent  the  intervening  years  in  "educating"  his 
party  to  the  belief  that  if  the  borough  franchise 
was  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  boldest  manner.  Carrying  out  this 
policy,  he  proposed  in  his  Bill  that  all  house- 
holders within  boroughs  who  were  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  should  be  entitled  to  vote, 
if  resident  two  years  within  the  borough,  and 
if  personal  payment  of  rates  hail  been  made. 
Certain  "fancy  franchises"  again  made  their 
appearance,  and  in  addition  there  was  the 
"dual  vote;"  giving  to  every  householder  who 
possessed  one  of  the  former,  a  second  vote  in 
right  of  his  house.  A  £15  rating  franchise 
was  proposed  for  counties,  and  all  existing 
franchises  were  to  be  permitted  to  remain.  In 
the  redistribution  of  seats,  boroughs  of  less 
thau  seven  thousand  inhabitants  were  to  retain 
oidy  one  member;  and  the  seats  thus  gained 
were  to  be  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions 
between  the  larger  counties  and  the  boroughs. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  many  altera- 
tions were  attempted,  and  the  government 
yielded  whenever  they  could;  and  when  they 
could  not,  the  threat  of  dissolution  speedily 
brought  the  House  to  reason.  In  the  end,  the 
borough  franc  hise  remained  substantially  as  it 
was  at  first  proposed.  Much  of  the  Session 
waB  lost  in  devising  clauses  by  which  the  rating 
principle  could  be  applied  to  those  tenants  whose 
landlords  compounded  for  the  poor  rates;  but 
at  length,  in  a  fit  of  weariness  and  disgust,  the 
system  of  con  pounding  was  itself  suddenly 
voted  at  an  end,  and  this  hasty  piece  of  legis- 
lation led  to  so  many  and  sucli  serious  incon- 
veniences throughout  the  Country  that  it  had 
to  be    remedied    in  the  following  year.  The 


practical  result  was  that  the  franchise  was  given 
to  all  householders  except  those  who  were  ex- 
cused from  the  payment  of  the  rate  on  the 
ground  of  poverty;  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, with  a  view  of  fixing  the  hard  and  fast 
'  line  of  £5,  being  rejected.  The  period  of  resi- 
dence was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one,  and 
an  important  addition  was  made  in  the  form 
of  the  lodger  franchise.  That  of  the  counties 
was  reduced  from  £15  to  £12.  The  "dual 
vote"  was  early  abandoned,  and  this  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  "fancy  franchises,"  which,  in  their 
latest  forms,  proposed  to  give  votes  to  all  who 
paid  one  pound  annually  in  direct  taxes,  to  the 
exclusion  of  licences;  to  all  who  belonged  to 
certain  professions;  and  to  those  who  had  £'50 
in  the  funds  or  in  a  savings'  bank.  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill's  proposal  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  women  found  seventy-three  supporters.  The 
vote  by  ballot  was  rejected,  equally  with  a  pro- 
posal by  government  to  introduce  voting-papers. 

The  plan  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  under- 
went a  great  change.  The  limit  of  population 
for  boroughs  returning  one  member  was  raised 
from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand,  which 
gave  thirty-eight  seats  to  be  appropriated.  The 
boroughs  from  which  one  member  each  was 
taken  were.-- 


Andovcr. 

Kuaresbo  rough. 

Bodmin. 

Leominster. 

Bridgenorth. 

Lewes. 

Bridfort. 

Lichfield. 

Buckingham. 

Ludlow. 

Chichester. 

Lyinington. 

Chippenham. 

Maldon. 

Chipping-  Wycombe. 

Marlborough. 

Cirencester. 

New  Maltoii. 

Cockermonth. 

Newport. 

Devizes. 

Poole. 

Dorchester. 

Richmond. 

Evesham. 

Ripon. 

Great  Murlow. 

Stamford. 

Guildford. 

Tavistock. 

Harwich. 

Tewkesbury. 

Hertford. 

Thetford. 

Honiton. 

Wells. 

Huntingdon. 

Windsor. 

Of  these  thirty-ei.'ht  seats,  with  the 
forfeited  for  bribery  by  the  boroughs  of  Lan- 
caster, Yarmouth,  Reigale,  ami  Totnes,  twenty- 
five  were  given  to  the  larger  counties.  West 
Kent,  North  Lancashire,  East  Surrey  (each 
|  having  already  two  members),  were  subdivided, 
'  and  two  members  given  to  each  division.  The 
counties  of  Chester,  Derby,  Devon,  Erbcx, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Somerset,  and  Stafford,  with 
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the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (already  in  two 
divisions,  with  two  members  each),  were  divided 
into  three  ports,  each  having  two  members. 
One  member  was  given  to  the  University  of 
London.  Six  additional  members  were  allotted 
to  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Salford.  The  Tower  Ham- 
lets was  divided;  Hackney  being  made  a  distinct 


venture  this  appointment  proved  abortive.  Un 
the  overthrow  of  Ras  Ali,  Theodore  seized  the 
throne;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Plowden,  re- 
fused to  accept  Captain  Cameron  as  consul,  but 
ordered  him  back  to  Massowah.  This  order  he 
refused  to  obey,  but  proceeded,  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Abyssinia.    For  this  gross  misconduct  he  was 


borough;  ns  was  Chelsea.  Each  of  these  re-  reproved  by  Lord  John  Hussell,  in  the  fol- 
ceived  two  members;  and  the  following  were   lowing  terms;  in  a  dispatch  dated  April,  18fi3: 


appointed  to  return  one  each;  —  Burnley,  I>ar- 
lington,  Dewslniry,  Gravesend,  the  Hartlepools, 
Middlesborongh,  Staleybridge,  Stockton,  and 
Wednesbury. 

The  only   amendment  of   importance  which 


"I  have  to  state  to  yon  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  her  Majesty's  agents  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  Abyssinia,  and  you  would  have  done 
better  had  you  returned  to  your  post  at  Mas- 
sowah  when  the  king  told  yon  to  do  so.  This 


the  House  of  Lords  succeeded  in  retaining  was    it  will  be  right  that  yon  should  do  at  once,  and 

you  will  remain  at  Massowah  until  further 
orders."  Captain  Cameron  but  partially  obeyed 
this  order,  and  a  sterner  rebuke  was  sent  out 
to  him  in  the  following  September.  However, 
he  still  continued  to  transgress,  for  Lord  Rus- 
sell, when  referring  to  Mr.  Rassam's  mission, 
distinctly  asserted  that,  "Certainly,  Captain 
Cameron,  in  going  to  Bogos,  acted  without 
orders,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  own 
government."  This  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Layard,  who,  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  admitted  that  "both  Consul  Plowden 
and  Consul  Cameron  had  violated  their  express 
instructions,  in  mixing  themselves  up  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Abyssinia."  The  result  was 
that  Cameron  and  seven  other  British  subjects 
were  held  in  captivity  by  King  Theodoi-e,  and 
Mr.  Rassam  and  his  party  were  also  detained 
when  sent  to  demand  a  release.  On  this,  a 
peremptory  demand  was  made  for  the  instant 
liberation  of  the  whole  of  the  captives,  but  as 
this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  preparations 
were  made  to  enforce  it.  A  vote  of  credit  for 
two  millions  was  taken,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  a  similar  sum  would  be  required  in  the 
following  year.  An  additional  penny  in  the 
,  pound  was  ordered  to  be  levied  on  the  incouie- 
When  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August,  j  tax,  in  order  to  meet  a  portion  of  this  sum, 
1867,  it  was  not  supposed  that  an  occasion  ,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  troops  to  be  cm- 
would  arise  for  convening  it  until  early  in  the  j  ployed  should  be  drawn  from  Bombay,  and  that 
following  year;  but  an  Autumnal  Session  was  the  Indian  revenues  should  be  charged  with  the 
suddenly  rendered  needful,  owing  to  difficulties   ordinary  pay  of  the  troops,  as  their  quota  of 


that  of  the  representation  of  minorities.  By 
this  system,  electors  in  the  City  of  London, 
where  four  members  are  returned,  cannot  vote 
for  more  than  three;  and  those  in  counties  and 
boroughs  having  three  members  can  only  vote 
for  two.  The  object  is  to  prevent  a  bare  majority 
from  monopolising  the  representation.  The  plan 
appeared  first  in  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  of 
1851,  and  having  then  been  unpopular  with 
both  sideS,  it  was  dropped.  Lord  Cairns  revived 
it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  was  carried. 
When  the  Lords'  amendment!  were  considered 
by  the  Commons,  this  was  the  only  one  in 
which  they  concurred;  although  they  had  pre- 
viously rejected  the  plan  when  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lowe.  Opportunity  was  taken  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  to  provide  some  minor 
improvements.  The  iuconvenience  of  having 
Parliament  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  crown 
was  obviated;  and  it  was  provided  that  ministers 
of  the  crown  and  their  subordinates,  changing 
from  one  office  to  another,  should  not  have  to 
seek  re-election  by  their  constituents.  A  pro- 
posal to  throw  upon  county  and  borough  rates 
the  necessary  expenses  of  elections,  was,  how- 
ever, rejected. 


in  Abyssinia,  and  the  Houses  were  therefore 
summoned  to  meet  Oil  November  19.  Questions 
had  been  asked  by  varions  members  during 
three  or  four  preceding  years,  as  to  the  alleged 
detention  i  f  several  British  subjects  by  the 
ruler  of  Abyssinia. 

In  1849,  Mr  Walter  Plowden  obtained  from 
Lord  Palmcrstou  the  appointment  of  consul  at 
the  court  of  Kas  Ali;  but  as  a  commercial  ad- 


the  expense.  The  advanced  brigade  of  the  ex- 
pedition left  Bombay,  on  October  7,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  R.  Napier,  and  landed  at  Zulla 
on  the  21st.  By  December  6,  the  force  had  ad- 
vanced to  Senafo,  and  thence  pushed  on  as  fast 
as  the  bringing  up  of  stores  and  ammunition 
would  allow,  towards  Magdala,  where  the  cap- 
tives were  confined.  On  April  10,  18B8,  Theo- 
dore being  defeated  in   an  engagement  on  the 
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heights  of  Islamgie,  released  the  prisoners  and 
sent  to  Sir  Robert  Napier  a  present  of  one 
thousand  cows  and  of  five  hundred  sheep,  which 
were  declined,  as  he  had  not  personally  sub- 
mitted. On  tho  13th,  Magdala  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  Theodore  shot  himself  during  tho 
assault.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  army  retraced 
its  steps  and  embarked  for  India.  The  com- 
mander came  on  a  visit  to  England;  was  thanked 
by  Parliament;  and  was  created  a  peer,  with 
a  pension  of  £2,000.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  was  £8,800,000. 

The  state  of  Lord  Derby's  health  led  him 
to  resign  the  high  position  of  First  Lord  of 
tho  Treasury  on  February  25,  18G8;  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  entrusted  with  the  office.  This 
involved  a  slight  reconstruction  of  tho  cabinet; 
Lord  Cairns  becoming  Lord  Chancellor;  ami 
Mr.  George  Ward  Hunt  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  had  formed 
the  topic  of  debato  on  numerous  occasions  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fifteen  years.  Mr.  Edward 
Miall  bad  brought  it  forward  in  1856;  Mr. 
Beraal  Osborne  in  18G3;  Mr.  Dillwyn  in  1865; 
and  Sir  John  Cray  in  1866.  Earl  Hussell  suc- 
ceeded in  the  following  year  in  obtaining  a 
royal  commission  to  inquire  into  tho  revenues 
of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  issued  in  1868.  On  March  30, 
Mr.  Gladstone  raised  tho  whole  question  by 
moving  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  to  consider  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
views  of  this  distinguished  statesman  had  under- 
gone a  change,  which,  with  his  usual  manliness 
and  honesty,  ho  avowed;  and  in  felicitous 
language  stated  the  reasons  which  had  led  him 
to  the  conviction  that  justice  to  Ireland  iu  this 
respect  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  He  pro- 
posed a  series  of  resolutions,  affirming  that  tho 
Irish  Establishment  should  cease  to  exist;  due 
regard  being  had  to  oxisting  interests;  and  that 
no  new  rights  should  bo  created.  After  long 
debate,  the  first  resolution  was  carried  against 
the  government  by  three  hundred  and  thirty 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-five';  and  the  others 
were  carried  pro  forma.  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
moved,  on  May  13,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Hill 
to  prevent,  for  a  limited  time,  new  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  of  Irelaud.  This  was 
read  a  second  time  on  May  22 ;  the  government 
being  again  defeated  by  thrco  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight; 
and  after  futile  ottcmpts  to  stay  its  progress  in 
Committee,  the  measure  passed  the  Commons; 


I  but  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  to  ninety-seven  votes. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  July  31,  and 
was  immediately  afterwards  dissolved,  in  order 
that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  new  and 
enlarged  constituencies.  The  chief  election  cry 
was  the  Irish  Church;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  members  were  returned  pledged  to 
deal  with  this  difficulty.  Mr.  Gladstone  sought 
the  suffrages  of  South-West  Lancashire,  but 
was  defeated  by  only  two  hundred  and  sixty 
votes.  Meanwhile,  the  electors  of  Greenwich 
had  provided  for  him  a  seat  in  the  new  House 
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i  of  Commons.  Tho  result  of  the  general  elec- 
tion was  such  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  not  court 
instant  defeat,  and  therefore,  on  December  2, 
he  resigned  the  premiership,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  at  once  sent  for  and  undertook  the  task  of 
forming  a  government,  which  included  Mr. 
Bright  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  motion  relative 
to  tho  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
tho  Irish  Church,  on  March  1,  1869.  Ho  pro- 
posed that  tho  Act,  if  passed,  should  come  into 
operation  on  January  1,  1871;  and  that  a 
commission  should  be  appointed  for  ton  years, 
in  which  the  entire  property  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  might  be  vested,  subject  to  life  interests. 
These  presented  many  difficulties,  but  as  a  rule 
it  was  intended  to  follow  the  plan  set  by  the 
Canadian  measure.  Power  was  to  be  given  for 
the  formation  of  a  representative  body  by  tho 
Episcopalians  in  Ireland,  but  each  clergy  man 
was  to  bo  left  at  liberty  to  retain  his  freehold 
for  lifo  or  to  capitalize  it  as  an  annuity,  which 
he  might,  if  ho  chose,  make  over  to  any  com- 
mon fund;  yet  without  compulsion.  The  peerages 
of  tho  bishops  wcro  to  lapse  with  the  dis- 
establishment of  tho  Irish  Church.  The  Regam 
Donum  and  tho  Maynooth  Grant  were  to  ba 
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placed  on  an  anolopons  footing,  and  to  cense 
on  the  immediate  payment  of  a  sum  represent- 
ing fourteen  yeare'  purchase  of  the  capital 
amount  theretofore  annually  voted. 

The  measure  was  keenly  debated  through  its 
various  stages,  and  the  stock  arguments  of 
spoliation  and  confiscation  were  freely  used; 
but  it  passed  the  second  reading  in  the  Com- 
mons by  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  Numerous  amendments  were 
discussed  ami  set  aside  in  Committee,  and  on 
May  81,  the  third  reading  was  affirmed  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  to  twu  hundred  and 
forty -seven.  In  the  Upper  House,  several  hostile 
amendments  were  carried,  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone declined  to  accede,  and  as  the  Lords 
resolved  to  persist,  matters  wore  a  difficult  and 
threatening  aspect  for  several  days,  until  Lord 
Cairn6,  as  the  Conservative  leader,  took  upon 
himself  privately  to  confer  with  Lord  Granville 
and  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  compromise; 
and  this  bold  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  difficulty,  j 
The  dispute  had  turned  not  so  much  upon  the 
question  of  principle  as  upon  that  of  pecuniary 
recompense.  The  Irish  Establishment  wns  mani- 
festly doomed,  and  nothing  could  save  it.  The 
struggle  therefore  was  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  in- 
evitable. It  was  the  subject  of  strong  comment 
at  the  time  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
arguments  advanced  from  the  Episcopal  bench 
altogether  evaded  the  ground  of  principle,  and 
were  directed  only  to  the  exacting  of  the 
largest  sum  by  way  of  elerieal  compensation. 
The  measure  received  the  royal  ussent  on 
July  26,  1669. 

Another  special  and  important  legislative 
measure  for  Ireland  was  the  passing  of  on  Aet 
to  amend  the  low  relating  to  the  occupation 
and  ownership  of  land;  commonly  known  as 
"the  Irish  Land  Act."  This  was  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  o  long  and  exhaustive  speech  on  February  15, 
1870,  and  after  lengthened  debate  it  was  read, 
a  first  time.  Repeated  attempt*  were  made  to 
defeat  the  measure  at  its  various  stages;  and, 
failing  this,  to  render  it  Icbs  sweeping  in  its 
general  principles.  The  second  reading  took 
place  on  March  11,  1870;  only  eleven  votes 
being  recorded  against  it;  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the 
bulk  of  his  followers  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  0f  proposing  amendments  in  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Gladstone's  closing  words  in  his 
speech  at  this  sta^e  of  the  measure  were, —  f 
"  Hesitate,  I  beseech  you,  for  a  moment,  be-  j 
fore  yon  run  the  risk  of  lighting  a  flame  which 
you  wdl  in   vain  labour  to  extinguish,  lest  it! 


should  be  the  unhappy  fate  of  your  country 
that  after  she  has  surmounted  every  difficulty, 
borne  every  calamity,  and  conquered  every 
enemy,  she  should  ot  length  miss  the  prize 
of  notional  peace,  happiness,  and  contentment 
through  the  airency  of  those  whom  she  believed 
to  be  her  friends." 

The  Bill  was  discussed  in  Committee  during 
sixteen  nights,  every  clause  and  almost  every 
phrase  being  exposed  to  aearchiug  criticism, 
and  it  was  at  length  read  a  third  time  ou 
May  30,  1870.  The  Act  as  finally  passed  is 
divided  into  five  portions,— (1.)  The  Law  of 
Compensation  to  Tenants.  (2.)  Sale  of  land 
to  Tenants.  (3.)  Power  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works.  (4.)  Supplemental 
Provisions  as  to  legal  proceedings  and  Court. 
(;».)  Miscellaneous.  It  contains  in  all  seventy, 
three  clauses;  the  most  important  of  which 
are  those  establishing  the  legulity  of  the  tenant- 
right  custom  in  Ulster;  providing  for  com- 
pensation in  the  absence  of  custom;  defining 
the  methods  of  procedure  by  landlords  ami 
tenants  in  respect  of  claims;  erecting  a  special 
Court  of  Arbitration;  and  affording  facilities 
for  obtaining  on  easy  terms  advances  for  im- 
provements. The  Act  applies  only  to  such 
holdings  as  are  agricultural  or  pastoral  in  their 
character. 

The  record  of  recent  events  may  be  fittingly 
closed  by  a  reference  to  the  education  quearion, 
which,  after  long  delay,  now  promises  to  reach 
a  final  settlement.  Two  features  specially  call 
for  notice;  the  one,  the  passing  of  the  Endowed 
Schools'  Bill,  in  18G9,  founded  upon  the  report 
of  a  Commission,  and  designed  to  render  those 
ancient  and  wealthy  foundations  more  effective 
and  adopted  to  the  age.  The  other  was  the 
passing  of  an  Elementary  Education  Bill  for 
England  and  Wales;  Scotland  being  to  a  great 
extent  already  provided  for,  and  Ireland  de- 
manding special  legislation  at  a  future  day. 
A  return  ordered  in  the  Session  of  186'J  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  ou  the  motion  of  Lord 
Russell,  shows  that  in  the  preceding  ton  years, 
sums  amounting  to  £6,070,135  had  been  exl 
peuded  upon  public  education  in  England  and  ' 
Wales,  ont  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  and 
in  connexion  therewith;  £8,991,405  in  addition 
being  obtained  from  other  sources.  Of  this 
latter  sum,  £4,554,888  came  from  subscrip- 
tions, and  £3,211,326  from  school  pence.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  ten  years,  the  expenditure  upon 
public  education,  out  of  money  voted  by  Par- 
liament, amounted  to  £1,012.452,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  £1,426,466  from  other  sources; 
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£501,660  <>f  this  arising  from  subscriptions, 
and  £667,685  from  school  pence.  Of  the  ex- 
penditure in  England  and  Wales  £2,650,102 
went  in  buildings  and  in  administration;  and 
in  Scotland,  £234,621.  The  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Bill  for  England  and  Wales  was  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  government  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster,  on  February  17,  1870.  The 
right  lion,  gentleman,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  evinced  a 
thorongh  mastery  of  the  subject  in  all  its  details, 
and  great  tact  in  conducting  the  measure  through 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  his  services  were 
deservedly  recognized  by  his  subsequent  admis- 
sion to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  stated  at 
the  outset  of  the  discussion  that  the  measure 
was  only  tentative,  and  that  it  must  give  place 
ere  long  to  one  of  a  more  comprehensive  and 
searching  nature;  but  ill  the  existing  state  of 
public  feeling,  and  especially  with  the  war  of 
sods  and  parties,  it  was  felt  that  great  care 
needed  to  be  exercised.  Throughout  the  debates, 
two  difficulties  presented  themselves;  the  one, 
arising  from  the  advocates  of  a  compulsory 
system  of  education,  and  the  other,  from  the 
advocates  of  a  purely  secular  system;  although 
some  persons  held  both  of  these  views.  Whether 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  the  schools,  aud 
if  so,  whether  the  teachers  should  be  at  liberty 
to  expound  it  dogmatically:  what  should  be 
the  future  position  of  existing  schools:  the  actual 
tests  of  efficiency:  the  controlling  power  to  be 
exercised:  the  degree  to  which  compulsory 
attendance  should  be  enforced:  and  the  best 
methods  for  securing  the  utmost  freedom  of 
conscience,  —  were  the  points  chiifly  debated. 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  every  shade,  and 
Secularists  of  various  schools,  advanced  cherished 
theories,  all  of  which  nnderwent  searching  ex- 
amination; and  in  the  end  a  compromise  was 
made.  In  the  final  form  in  which  the  Bill  passed, 
on  August  9,  1870,  it  was  enacted  that  schools 
should  be  provided  by  duly-elected  school 
boards  in  •districts  where  insufficient  accom- 
modation exists.  These  boards  are  to  be  elected 
in  boroughs  by  persons  on  the  roll  of  burgesses: 
and  in  country  parishes  by  the  ratepayers; 
while  8|>ecial  provision  was  made  for  London 
in  one  general  board,  elected  by  those  who  now 
vote  for  common  councilmen  and  vestrymen. 
The  boards  arc  to  have  the  management  of  all 
schools  within  their  district*,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy 
Council;  with  power  to  make  all  needful  pro- 
vision for  elementary  education,  to  erect  build- 
ing*, to  appoint  teachers,  to  regulate  the  fees, 
to  levy  rate*,  and  to  determine  the  question  of 


religious  teaching.  The  last  subject  is  guarded 
with  several  important  and  salutary  provisos, 
viz.,  "No  religions  catechism  or  religions  for- 
mulary which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school." 
"  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of 
any  child  being  admitted  into  or  continuing  in 
the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from 
attending  any  Sunday-school,  or  any  place  of 
religious  worship;  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  instruction  in  reli- 
gious subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from 
which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  with- 
drawn by  his  parent;  or  that  he  shall,  if  with- 
drawn by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 
day  exclusively  6et  apart  for  religious  ob- 
servance by  the  religious  body  to  which  his 
parent  belongs."  "The  time  or  times  during 
which  any  religious  observance  is  practised  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 
meeting  of  the  school,  shall  be  either  at  tho 
beginning  or  at  the  end  (or  both)  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to 
ba  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and 
to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously 
affixed  in  every  schoolroom;  and  any  scholar 
may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any 
of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school."  "The 
school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors;  so,  how- 
ever, that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of 
such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or 
to  examine  any  scholar  therein  in  religious 
knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book." 
Nor  is  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  be  made  in 
respect  of  religious  instruction;  or  to  other  than 
elementary  schools  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
the  Act;  neither  is  it  to  exceed  the  yearly  in- 
come from  other  sources.  The  payments  by  tho 
children  in  such  schools  are  not  to  exceed  nine- 
(►encc  per  week;  and  in  cases  of  poverty  such 
payments  may  be  made  by  the  school  boards, 
without  hampering  the  parents'  choice  of  a 
school,  and  without  deeming  them  thereby  to 
have  received  parochial  relief.  School  boards 
may  make  byelaws,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  for  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  children  between  five  and  thirteen 
years  of  age;  for  determining  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school;  and  for  providing  for 
cases  of  poverty.  Industrial  schools  may  be 
established,  built,  and  maintained  by  the  boards, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  "Industrial  Schools' 
Act;"  and  free  schools  may   be  provided  in 
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Death  lias  been  busy  among  English  celeb- 
rities  during  tho  two  decades  since  1850.  Of 
statesmen  and  administrators,  the  following 
have  pawed  away,-  Lord  Aberdeen,  M.T.  tart* 
the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  Lord  Elphn.stone, 
James  Wilson,  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  James 
Graham*  Lord  Herbert,  Lord  Canning,  Sir 
Allan  McNab,  Sir  C.  Cnsswell,  Karl  of  Elgin, 
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Patrick  Eraser  Tytlcr,   Henry    I  allam,  L-.rd 
Macaulay,  Dr.   Li.-g.rd,   Dean  Mtl.nM,  IL  1. 
Dnekle,  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  Sir  P.  T.  P^-v*. 
^  Sir  ArehiUald  Alison:  among  J"u"'rt^  *> 
Keigh  Hunt,   William  Johnson 
Ingram,  William  Jerdan,  and  Sir  C.  W.  DAt. 
among  exists  and  reviewers,   Ul4  Je*»J, 
,.,,(r,B8l,r  John  Wilson,  Thomas  De  Quii.ce,, 


■ 


¥ 


\V.   M.  THACKKHAY. 


dlAHLKB  OICKBNS. 

Sir  G  C.  Lewis,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  S.r  James 
Outram,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Brougham,  Sir 
.Insper  Selwyn,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby:  UKMg 
divines,    Archbishops    Mus^rave  Bedford, 
Sumner,  Whaldy.and  Longley,  Bishops VilheW, 
Mckenzie,  Tu.ton,  Cotton,  ami  Pl.illpotU,  Dr. 
M'Caul,   Hartwell    Home,  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
F  W.  Kobertson,  John  Angell  James,  William 
Jay,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Bunting,  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton.' among  military  and  naval  commanders,  the 
Earl  of  Dundoi.ald  (better  known  by  his  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  Cochrane),  General  Sir  William 
Napier,  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  Sir  R.  S.  Dundas,  Lord  Clyde,  Vis- 
count  Combcrmere,    and    Viscount  Gough: 
among  writers  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
Dr.  John  Abercrombie,  W.  Archer  Butler,  S.r 
William    Hamilton,    and    Professor  terrier: 
among  writers  of  li.  lion  and  adventure.  Captain 
Marryat,  Rev.  R.  IL  Barham,  author  of  "Tho 
Ingol'dsby  Legends,"  Charlotte  Bronte,  Captain 
Maxwell,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Lady  Morgan, 
Jano  Porter,  Mary  Shelley,  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Mrs.    Goro,    Mrs.    Trollope,    Mrs.  Gaskcll, 
G.  P.  R.  James,  Albert  Smith,  W.lliam  Carletou, 
Mark  Lemon,  and  (sad    addition  while  these 
pages  arc  passing  through  the  press)  Charles 
Dickens:    among   historians,    Sharon  Turner, 


John  Wilson  Croker,  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
and  Isaac  Taylor:  among  poeU,  Wordsworth, 
W.  Lisle  Bowles,  Joanna  Baillie,  D,  M.  Moir, 
Thomas  Moore,  Caroline  Soutltey,  James  Mont- 
gomery, Samuel  Rogers,  Robert  Gilrillan,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Mrs.  Browning,  Adelaide  Procter, 
John  Keblc,  W  E.  Aytonn,  Alexander  Smith, 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  John  Clare,  and  Alaric 
A.  Watts:  among  writers  in  general  literature, 
Gary,  the  translator  of  Dante,   Isaac  Disraeli, 
Amelia  Opie,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Dr. 
Croly,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Lord  Campbell, 
George  Lillie  Craik,  Dr.  Kitto,  Peter  Canning- 
ham,  and  John  Timbs:  among  men  of  science, 
John  Fiulayson,  Joseph  Locke,  William  Spence, 
Dr.  R.  B.  Todd,   Sir  W.   Cubitt,    Sir  Peter 
Fairbairn,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Professor  Ilenslow, 
Sir  B.  CV  Brodic,  Professor  Quekctt,  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  Admiral  Fitzroy,  Sir  \V.  J.  Hooker, 
Professor  Lindlcy,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  John 
Richardson,  Charles  Watcrton,  M.  Faraday,  Earl 
of  Rosso,  Sir  James  South,  Robert  Stephenson, 
L  K.  Brunei,  Dr.  J  C.  Prichard,  Hugh  Miller, 
Dr.  Thomas   Dick,    Dean    Buckltmd,  George 
Combe,  Dr.  DionysiuB   Lardner,    Dr.  Mautell, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Dr.  Whewcll,  Dr.  Herapath, 
Professor  Forbes,  and  Thomas  Graham:  among 
architects,  Sir  Chiules  Barry,  John  Adey  Rep«on, 
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C.  R.  Cockerel),  and  Sir  R.  Smirke:  among 
painters  ami  artiste,  Sir  W.  C.  Robs,  F.  Danhy, 
A.  L.  Egg,  W.  Mnlready,  William  Dyce,  Sir 
J.  W.  Gordon,  William  Hunt,  John  Leech, 
David  Roberts,  SirC.  L.  Eastlake,  A.  F.  Claudct, 
John  Phillips,  Clarkson  Stan  field,  William 
Belines,  John  Doyle,  and  George  Cattcrtnole: 
among  sculptors,  John  Francis,  John  Thomas, 
If.  C.  Wjatt,  John  Gibson,  and  E.  H.  Baily  : 
among  philanthropists,  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  Joseph 


Speke,  T.  W.  Atkinson,  Macgrcgor  Lain!,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Wolff. 

The  catalogue  of  celebrated  living  authors 
includes  such  names  as  Thomas  Carlyle,  J.  A. 
Froode,  George  Grote,  J.  H.  Burton,  Earl 
Stanhope,  Dean  Hook,  J.  8.  Mill,  David 
Masson,  Peter  Baync,  Henry  Rogers,  Arthur 
Helps,  John  Ruskin,  Archbishop  Trench, 
Bishops  Thirlwall  and  Ellicott,  Deans  Alford 
and  Stanley,  Charles  Kingslcy,  John  Forster, 


John  Gnrney,  Joseph  Sturee,  and  Thomas  ] 
Wright:  among  political  economists,  J.  L.  . 
Ricardo,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  .1.  R. 
M'Culloch,  aud  N.  W.  Senior:  among  dramatists 
and  actors,  Sir  T.  N.  Talfonrd,  James  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Stirling  Coyne,  Charles  Kean,  and 
0.  V.  Brooke:  among  travellers,  J.  Silk  Bucking- 
ham, Sir  Edward  Parry,  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  Sir  J   Franklin,  Captain 

HUloiy  ol  Ln*U.,.1.  111. 


W.  H.  Russell,  Harriett  Mart.neaii,  William 
and  Mary  Hewitt,  Cowden  Clarke,  Charles 
Knight,  William  and  Robert  Chambers,  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Lord  Honghton,  Robert  Browning, 
Charles  Mackay,  Eliza  Cook,  P.  J.  Bailey. 
Sydney  Dobell,  Mrs.  Norton,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton, 
A.  Trollope,  George  Macdonald,  Charlotte 
Von-e,  Dinah  Muloch,  and  the  authoress  ol 
"Adam  Bede." 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 
Causes  of  Increased  National  Expenditure.  Last 

Financial  Accounts.    National  Debt.  Income 

Tax.    Imports  and  Exports.   Shipping.  Crops. 

Live  Stock.     Coal  and  Metals.     Police  and 

Crime.  Ixtcttl  Taxation.  Population.  Pauperism. 

Postal  Service,     Savings'  Banks.  Railways. 

Metropolitan  Food  Supplits.   List  of  Monarch?. 

William  I.  to  Victoria.    Synopsis  of  Principal 

Events,  a.d.  1603  to  1870. 

A.n.  186C— 1870. 

The  only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  modern 
finance  appears  in  the  formidable  and  continuous 
increase  of  expenditure.  Much  of  this  serious 
increase  is  due  to  the  Russian,  Chinese,  and 
Persian  wars;  to  the  vast  armaments  and  un- 
settled policy  of  foreign  states;  to  the  proved 
deficiencies  of  the  military  organisation;  to  the 
reconstruction  of  tiie  navy;  and  to  the  greater 
costliness  of  all  the  equipments  of  modern  war- 
fare. Much  has,  however,  been  caused  by  the 
liberal  and  humane  spirit  of  modern  administra- 
tion. While  the  utmost  efficiency  is  sought  in 
fleet*  and  armies,  the  comforts  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  seamen  and  soldiers  are  promoted  at  a 
great  cost.  Permanent  additions  have  also  been 
made  to  the  civil  expenditure,  by  an  improved 
administration  of  justice;  by  a  more  efficient 
police;  by  extended  postal  communications;  by 
the  public  education  of  the  people;  and  by  the 
growing  needs  of  civilization  throughout  a  power- 
ful and  widespread  empire.  This  augmented 
expenditure,  however,  has  deprived  the  people 
of  the  full  benefits  of  a  judicious  scheme  of 
taxation.  The  income-tax,  intended  only  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  is  continued;  and,  how- 
ever light  and  equal  the  general  incidence  of 
other  taxes,  enormous  contributions  for  the 
above  purposes  are  necessarily  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  industry,  the  resources,  and  the  com- 
forts of  the  people. 

The  finance  accounts  presented  to  Parliament 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870,  showed 
the  following  net  receipts  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer.— 

Customs  £21,529,000 

Excise   21,763,000 

Stamps   11.218,000 

Land  and  Assessed  Taxes  4,500,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax  10,011,000 

Post  Office   4,670,000 

Telegraph  Service    100,000 

Crown  Lands   375,000 

Miscellaneous    3,205,252 

Total,  £75,434,252 


The  payrueuU  during  the  6ame  period 
as  follows:  — 

Interest  and  Management  of 

National  Debt  and  Annuities  £27,053,559 

Civil  List   405,941 

Annuities  and  Pensions   290,405 

Salaries  and  Allowances   111,712 

Diplomatic  Salaries  and  Pen- 
sions  56,096 

Courts  of  Justice   645,398 

Miscellaneous   190,521 

Army   13,565,460 

Navy   9,757,290 

Abyssinian  Expedition   1  ,$00,000 

Civil  Service   9,303,014 

Salaries,  &e.,  Customs  and  In- 
land Revenue   2,557,802 

ditto      Post  Office   2,316,000 

Telegraph  Service   60,000 

Post  Office  Packet  Service...  1,221,553 

Expenses  of  Fortifications....  200,000 

Total,  £69,064,751 

The  amount  of  the  National 
Debt  on  March  31,1 870,  was  £747,55 1 ,048 

Estimated  Capital  of  Term- 
inable Annuities   50,130,380 

The  Current  Charge   26,654,954 

Cost  of  Management   218,846 

If  the  amounts  raised  for  imperial  and  local 
purposes  be  added  together,  the  total  taxation 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1870  is  £100,500,000,  which  gives 
£3.  5s.  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  gross  amount  of  the  annua)  valne  of 
property  and  profits  assessed  to  the  Income  Tax 
under  Schedules  A  to  E,  for  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1868,  was  as  follows:— 

England   £365,366,419 

Scotland..      38,933,155 

Ireland   26,069,397 

Total,  £430,368,971 

The  total  value  of  Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1869,  was  £295,428,967;  and  of  the  Exports, 
£237,106,325.  In  the  same  year,  39,080  vessels, 
having  a  tonnage  of  7,169,740  tons,  and  navi- 
gated by  334,853  men  and  boys,  were  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  several  ports  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  acreage  under 
each  crop,  or  fallow,  on  June  25,  1869,  was  as 
follows:  — 
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Acres 

Wheat   3,981,9X9 

Earley   2,488,277 

Oats   4,480,125 

Kye   62,986 

Beans   581,251 

Peas   397,183 

Potatoes   1,635,347 

Turnips  and  .Swede*   2,502,512 

Mangold   314,421 

Carrots   18,331 

Cabl.age,  Rape,  &C   187,667 

Vetches   407,155 

Flax     250,120 

Hops   61,792 

Hare  Fallow   761,369 

Clover  and  Crosses   5,140,552 

Permanent  Pasture  (exclusive 
of  Heath  j   22,810,284 


Against  the  person   2.956 

Against  pioperty,  with  violence....  6,046 

Against  property,  without  violence  46,120 

Malicious  offences  against  property  500 
Forgery,  and  offences  against  the 

currency   1,302 

Net  included  in  the  above   1,508 


Total,  46,088,661 

Adding  the  32,091,987  aciesof  Heath,  Forest, 
and  Mountain,  (lie  total  acreage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  78,180,648;  thus  distributed:  — 

England   32,590,429 

Wales   4,734,486 

Scotland   20,047,462 

Ireland   20,808,271 

The  live  stock  at  the  same  time  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to, — 

Cattle   9,078,282 

Sheep   34,250,272 

Pigs   3,028,394 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coal  and  metals 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  foi  the  year 
1868  were,— 


Tons 

Goal   103,141,157 

Pig  Iron   4,970.206 


Fine  Copper  

Metallic  Lead... 

White  Tin  

Zinc  

Silver,  from  Lead 
Other  Metals  


£ 

25,785,289 
12,381,280 
761,602 
1,378,401 
901,400 
75,435 
835,542  (oZ.)  229,773 
5,000 


9,817 
71,017 
9,300 
3,713 


Total,  £41,518,183 


In  the  year  ending  September  29,  1869,  the 
total  number  of  police  and  constabulary  was 
25,897,  costing  £2,116,884.  Ihc  following  are 
the  respective  numbers  of  indictable  offences 
under  six  classes,  during  the  same  period: — 


Total,  58,441 
The  number  of  persons  proceeded  against  sum- 
marily for  non-indictable  offences  was  517,875; 
of  whom  372,707  were  convicted,  as  follows:  — 

Fined   232,624 

Imprisoned  fourteen  days  and  under    4 1 ,340 

,,         under  one  month   28,348 

„        under  six  months   22,897 

„         above  six  months   69 

„         in  reformatories   2,609 

Whipped   HI  1 

Sureties  or  recognizances   12,752 

Other  punishments   31,257 

The  police  returns  gave  21,917  known  thieves; 
2.636  receivers  of  stolen  goods;  29,696  suspected 
persons;  4,197  houses  known  as  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  prostitutes;  6,287  brothels  and 
houses  of  ill-fame;  2,584  other  houses  of  known 
bad  or  suspected  character.  The  sum  paid 
out  of  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1868,  for  73,142  criminal  prose- 
cutions at  Assizes  and  Sessions  was  £302,408. 
The  cost  of  the  various  prisons  amounted  to 
£498,809.  The  population  of  the  convict 
prisons  of  England  on  the  1st  of  April,  1.S69, 
consisted  of  6,966  males:  and  1,157  females. 

The  total  amount  of  local  taxation  borne  by 
thp  three  kingdoms  is  estimated  at  £25,000,000; 
being  in  the  proportion  of  16s.  per  head  of  the 
population.    There  was  levied  under  the  name 
of  poor  rate   £11,061,502,  besides  £307,232 
separately  levied    in  some  places  for  county, 
hundred, borough,  and  police  rates;  also  £916,779 
i  separately  levied  for  highway  iate;  church  rates 
,  amounted  to  £217,083;  lighting  and  watching 
rates  £76,978;  improvement  rates  under  Com- 
'  missioners  £445,431  ;  general  district  rates  under 
j  the  Public  Health  AcU,  £1,736,247;  rates  under 
Courts  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  including 
j  drainage  and  embankment  rates,  £695,810;  rates 
|  of  other  kinds  £1,203,379,  including  £981,140 
for  general   and   lighting  rates  levied   in  the 
metropolitan  district.    The  levy   for  all  these 
rate*  averaged   in  England   (with   Wales)  3s. 
in  the  pound;  but  it  varied  from  is.  6d.  in 
Surrey  to  la  6|f/.  in  Westmoreland.  Nine  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  forty-five  paid  collectors 
wore  employed,  at  a  remuneration  amounting 
to  £294,733. 

-2. 
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The  Registrar-General  of  England  estimated 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1870,  at  30,8.18,210;  viz., 
22,090,163  in  England  and  Wales,  3,222,837 
in  Scotland,  and  5,525,210  in  Ireland. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 
on  January  1,  1870,  as  stated  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Poor  Law  Hoard  was  1,083,5:52; 
against  1,046,569  in  the  preceding  year;  or  one 
in  twenty-three  of  the  population.  Of  these, 
11)3,862  were  in-door  paupers,  and  the  whole 


Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scot- 
land, the  number  of  registered  poor  in  that 
country  on  May  14,  18151),  was  80,334,  with 
18,005  dependents;  and  of  casual  or  unregistered 
|K>or  8,690,  with  4,036  dependents;  making  a 
total  of  136,065  in  a  population  of  about 
3,187,000.  The  expenditure  for  the  relief  and 
management  of  the  poor,  which  ten  years  before 
wu  £657,868  in  the  year,  rose  to  £931,274; 
showing  the  lan:e  increase  over  the  preceding 
year   of   £'68,072;    an    increase  attributed  to 


number  of  able-bodied  persons  in  receipt  of  universal  slackness  of  trade;  to  the  higher  price 
relief  on  January  I,  1870,  is  stated  at  496,615.  j  of  provisions;  to  the  greater  number  and  cost  of 
The  not  able-bodied  were  536,870;  the  insane   pauper  lunatics;  and  especially  to  the  expendi- 


4(5.34  i;  vagrants,  5,430.  The  total  number  of 
persons  locally  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  |K>or  laws,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis, 
is  13,849. 

The  sum  expended  in  relief  to  the  poor  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ending  Michael- 


turo  on  buildings.  The  rate  per  head  of  the 
population  was  6.t.  09d,  and  the  rate  on  the 
annual  value  of  real  property  was  within  a 
fraction  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  (£9.  19. 
9£  per  cent.) 

The   report  for   1869—70   rendered   by  the 


mas,  1869,  was  €7,673,100,  being  17*.  2d.  in  Irish  Poor  Law  Board  shows  that  in  the  year 
the  pound  on  the  gross  estimated  rental;  or  ending  February  19,  1870,  the  average  daily 
Is.  0arf.  per  head  on  the  estimated  population.  |  number  in  tho  workhouse  was  50,964,  being  a 
This  shows  an  expenditure  on  relief  to  the  poor  decrease  of  2,798  from  tho  average  of  the  pre- 
execeding  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £175,039;  j  ceding  year.  The  average  daily  number  in 
which  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  increase. I  receipt  of  out-door  relief  was  18,296,  being  an 
cost  of  maintenance.  j  increase  of  1,431.    The  amount  expended  was 

A  Parliamentary  return  shows,  in  small  com-  £675,884;  showing  a  decrease  of  £31,672. 
pass,  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  England  ami 
Wales  in  the  last  ten  years.  Taking  the  average 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the 
rates  to  be  approximately  shown  by  the  mean 
of  the  numbers  on  July  1,  and  on  January  1, 
there  was  an  increase  of  14.69  per  cent,  in  the 
year  ending  Lady-day,  1868,  as  compared  with 
the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1869;  bring  con- 
siderably nunc  than  the  increase  of  population. 


In  1839,  the  number  of  chargeable  letters 
enrried  was  only  seventy-six  millions,  and  of 
newspapers  forty-four  and  a  half  millions; 
whereas,  in  1865,  the  number  of  letters  had 
increa>cd  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  millions, 
and,  iu  1867,  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions,  while  the  number  of  newspapers,  books, 
samples,  and  patterns  (a  new  branch  of  postal 
The  numbers  arc  864,446  in  the  former,  and  business,  begun  iu  1864),  had  likewise  increased 
992,640  in  the  latter  year.  The  in-door  paupers  to  ninety-tight  and  a  half  millions.  To  accom- 
( Wholly  supported)  increased  23.76  per  cent.;  j  modate  this  largely-increasing  traffic,  the  bulk 
the  out-door  paupers  (assisted),  13.22  per  cent,  !  of  which  is  carried  by  railway,  the  mileage 
The  year's  expenditure  for  "relief  of  the  pooi  j  run  b)'  mail  trains  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
only"  increased  from  £5,558,689  to  £7,498,059;  !  increased  from  twenty-five  thousand  miles  a 
an  increase  of  34.89  per  cent.  The  expenditure  day  in  1854  (the  first  year  of  which  any  return 
has  increased  much  faster  than  the  number  ot  \  exists)  to  sixty  thousand  miles  a  day  in  1867. 
persons  relieved.  A  like  return  for  the  metro-  The  Post  Office  expenditure  on  railway  service 
polis  shows  that  the  average  number  of  paupers  1,as  a,so  increased,  but  not  in  like  proportion, 
increased  from  68,826,  in  the  year  1858-59,  to  h»fing  been  £364,000  in  the  former  year,  and 
144,469  in  the  year  1867-68;  an  increase  ot  ,  t'559,575  in  the  latter.     The  revenue,  gross 


nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  per  cent.  This 
shows  an  increase  more  than  6even  times  as 
large  as  that  of  England  taken  as  a  whole. 
But  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  metro- 
polis on  poor  relief  was  not  so  much  as  double 
the  increase  for  England  as  a  whole,  lieing 
from  £814,646  to  £1,316.759  or  61.63  per  cent. 
According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of 


and  net,  has  increased  still  more  rapidly  since 
1841,  the  first  complete  year  of  the  cheap 
postage  system. 

Year.      Gross  Revenue.       Net  Revenue. 
1841         £1,359,466  £500,789 
1854  2,574,407  1,173,723 

1867  4,548,129  2,127,125 

The  amount  received  from  depositors  in  the 
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Post  Office  Savings'  Banks  during  1869  was 
£6,084,610;  the  amount  paid,  £4,227,056; 
Mid  the  capital,  £13,524,209.  The  amounts 
of  other  Strings'  Banks  were  £7,667,735, 
£7,857,091,  and  £37,500,522  respectively. 

According  to  the  last  complete  return,  the 
railway  capital  and  trnfiic  of  the  United  King- 
dom were  as  follows: — 

Miles  open   14,247, 

Capital  and  Loans   £502.262,887 

Number  of  Passengers   287,807,904 

Traffic  Receipts   £89,479,999 

Working  Expenses   £19,848,952 

Net  Receipt*   £19,631.047 

In  a  paper  read  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, in  1865,  and  in  the  valuable  pre- 
face to  the  third  volume  of  the  last  edition  of 
Mr.  Smiles'  "Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  many 
interesting  particulars  are  given  of  the  food 
supplies  of  the  metropolis;  and  from  these 
sources  principally  the  following  statements  arc 
drawn.  The  railway  traffic  of  London  is  of 
immense  magnitude,  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance that  London  is  not  only  the  great  dis- 
tributive centre  of  the  traffic  of  England,  but 
that  it  contains  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  people  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  upon  railways  for  their 
daily  trade  as  well  as  for  their  daily  food. 
Goods  from  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  other  manu- 
facturing centres  are  poured  into  the  metropolis, 
whence  they  are  widely  distributed.  The  surplus 
corn  and  produce  of  the  world  find  their  way 
first  to  the  London  markets,  through  which 
they  filter  to  the  various  markets  at  home,  or 
are  floated  away  to  foreign  parts.  Raw  materials 
from  all  countries,  tea  and  silk  from  China 
and  tfapan,  rice  and  indigo  from  India,  sugar 
from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils,  wines 
from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  tobacco  from 
Virginia  and  Cuba — are  lauded  in  l*ondon  in 
vast  quantities,  pass  through  its  docks  and 
warehouses,  and  are  distributed  by  railway  all 
over  the  country,  through  innumerable  outlets, 
until  they  reach  in  detail  the  great  body  of 
consumers.  The  railway  merchandise  traffic  of 
London  is  one  of  its  most  recent  and  most 
gigantic  growths.  Only  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  London  and  Birmingham  line  was 
opened,  Mid  now  eighty  thousand  tons  of  goods 
per  month  pass  through  its  London  stations, 
besides  coal.  Of  the  32,439,891  tons  of  mer- 
chandise carried  by  railway  in  England,  in  1866, 
the    Nortu-Western    Company's    lines  carried 
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4,693,832  tons,  or  more  than  the  whole  tonnage 
of  Scotland,  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  all 
Ireland.  Of  this  immense  traffic,  about  one- 
fourth  passed  through  the  London  goods  stations 
of  the  Company,  inwards  and  outwards. 

The  principal  supplies  of  grain,  Hour,  potatoes, 
and  fish,  are  brought  by  railway  from  the 
eastern  counties  of  England  ami  Scotland;  and 
those  of  cattle  and  sheep,  beef  and  mutton, 
come  from  the  grazing  counties  of  the  West 
and  North- West  of  Britain,  as  far  as  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  which,  through  the 
instrumentality  ol  railways,  have  become  part 
of  the  great  gra/.iug  grounds  of  the  metropolis. 
Of  wheat,  not  less  than  222,080  quarters  were 
brought  into  London  by  railway,  in  1867,  Ins- 
sides  what  was  brought  by  sea;  of  oats,  151,757 
quarters;  of  barley,  70,282  quarters;  of  benus 
and  peas,  51,448  quarters.  Of  the  wheat  and 
barley,  the  largest  proportion  was  brought  by 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  which  delivered  in 
London  155,000  quarters  of  the  former  and 
45,500  quarters  of  the  latter,  besides  600,429 
juarters  of  malt.  The  largest  quantity  of  oats 
(97,500  quarters)  was  brought  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway;  besides  24,664  quarters  of 
wheat,  5,560  quarters  of  barley,  and  103,917 
quarters  of  malt.  Of  1,250,566  sacks  of  flour 
and  meal  delivered  in  London,  the  Great  Eastern 
brought  654,000;  the  Great  Northern,  232.022; 
and  the  Great  Wet  tarn,  136,312;  the  principal 
contribution  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  towards  the  London  bread-stores  being 
100,760  boxes  of  American  flour  and  24,3<>i> 
sacks  of  Engli>h  flour.  The  total  quantity  of 
malt  delivered  at  all  the  London  railway  termini, 
in  1867,  was  thirteen  hundred  thousand  sacks. 

In  the  same  year,  1867.  not  fewer  than 
172,300  head  of  cattle  were  brought  into  London 
by  railway,  though  this  was  considerably  less 
than  the  nnmber  carried  before  the  cattle  plague; 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  alone  having  carried 
44,672  less  than  in  1864  1,147,609  sheep 
were  brought  to  London  by  railway,  of  which 
the  Great  Eastern  line  delivered  265,371.  The 
London  and  North-Western  and  Oreat  Northern 
between  them  brought  39O.0O0  from  the  northern 
English  counties,  with  a  Urge  proportion  from 
the  Scotch  Highlands;  while  the  (Jreat  Western 
brought  up  130,000  from  the  Welsh  mountains 
and  from  the  rich  grazing  districts  of  Wilts, 
Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Devon.  Another 
important  freight  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  consists  of  pigs,  of  which 
they  delivered  54,700,  principally  Irish;  while 
the  Great  Eastern  brought  97,500  of  the 
animal,  partly  foreign. 
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While  the  cattle  plagne  has  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  live  stock 
brought  into  London  yearly,  it  has  given  a 
considerable  impetus  to  the  fresh  meat  traffic. 
In  addition  to  the  above  large  numbers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  delivered  in  London,  the  railways 
brought  76,175  tons  of  meat,  which,  taking 
the  meat  of  an  average  beast  at  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  of  an  average  sheep  at  sixty-four, 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  112,000  more 
cattle  and  1,267)500  more  sheep.  The  Great 
Northern  brought  the  largest  quantity,  and  next 
the  London  and  North- Western;  these  two 
companies  having  brought  between  them,  from 
distances  as  remote  as  Inverness,  about  42,000 
tons  of  fresh  meat,  iu  1867,  at  an  average  freight 
of  about  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 

Three-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fish  con- 
sumed in  London  are  now  brought  by  rail :  the 
Great  Eastern  and  the  (Jreal  Northern  being 
the  largest  carriers.  Of  the  61,358  tons  of 
fish  brought  by  railway,  in  1807.  21,500  tons 
were  delivered  by  the  former  company,  and 
22,000,  brought  from  much  longer  distances, 
by  the  latter.  The  London  and  North-Wcstern 
brought  about  6,000  tons,  the  principal  part  of 
which  was  salmon  from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  Great  Western  also  brought  about  4,000 
tons,  partly  salmon,  but  the  greater  part  mackerel, 
from  the  South  West  coast.  During  the  mackerel 
season,  as  much  as  a  hundred  tons  at  a  lime 
are  brought  into  Paddington  Station  by  express 
fish-trains  from  Cornwall.  The  Great  Eastern 
and  Great  Northern  Companies  are  also  the 
principal  carriers  of  turkeys,  geese,  fowls,  and 
game,  the  quantity  delivered  in  London  by  the 
former  company  having  been  5,042  tons.  In 
Christmas  week,  30,000  turkeys  and  geese  were 
delivered  at  the  Bishopsgate  terminus,  besides 
about  300  tons  of  poultry,  10,000  barrels  of 
beer,  and  immense  quantities  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  other  kinds  of  food.  1,000  tons  of  poultry 
and  gBiue  were  brought  by  the  South-Western 
Railway;  600  tons  by  the  Great  Northern;  and 
130  tons  by  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line,  prin- 
cipally from  France. 

Of  miscellaneous  articles,  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Midland  each  brought  about  3,000  tons 
of  cheese;  the  South- Western,  2,600  tons;  and 
the  London  and  North- Western,  10,034  cheeses 
in  number;  while  the  South  -  Western  and 
Brighton  lines  brought  a  contribution  to  the 
London  breakfast-table  in  the  shape  of  11,259 
tons  of  French  eggs;  these  two  companies  de- 
livering between  them  an  average  of  more  than 
three  millions  of  eggs  per  week  all  the  year 
round.     They  also  delivered  iu  London  14,819 


tons  of  butter;  for  the  most  part  the  produce 
of  the  farms  of  Normandy.  The  Chatham  and 
Dover  Company  also  brought  from  Calais  ninety- 
six  tons  of  eggs. 

Forty  years  since,  Uie  inhabitants  of  London 
relied  for  their  supply  of  vegetables  on  garden- 
grounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis;  but  railways,  while  they  have  ex- 
tended the  grazing-grounds  of  London  as  far 
as  the  Highlands,  have  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tended the  garden-grounds  of  London  into  all 
the  adjoining  counties,  ami  even  as  far  as 
Penzance.  The  Chatham  and  Dover,  one  of 
the  youngest  main  lines,  brought  up  from  East 
Kent  5,279  tons  of  potatoes;  and  1,044  tons  of 
vegetables  from  France.  The  South-Eastern 
brought  25,163  tons  of  the  same  produce.  The 
Great  Eastern  brought  21,315  tons  of  potatoes, 
1,046  tons  of  vegetables,  and  5,886  tons  of 
fruit;  besides  542  tons  of  vegetables  from  France; 
while  the  Great  Northern  brought  78,505  tons 
of  potatoes,  a  large  part  of  them  being  from 
the  East  of  Scotland,  and  3,768  tons  of  vegetables 
and  fruit.  About  6,000  tons  of  early  potatoes 
were  brought  from  Cornwall,  with  5.000  tons  of 
brocoli. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
utility  of  railways  in  contributing  to  the  supply 
of  wholesome  articles  of  food  to  the  population 
of  large  cities,  is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  traffic  in  milk.  The  newspapers 
published  descriptions  some  years  since  of  the 
horrid  dens  iu  which  London  cows  were  penned, 
and  of  the  odious  compound  sold  by  the  name 
of  milk.  That  state  of  affairs  is  now  completely 
changed,  owing  to  the  greatly  improved  state 
of  the  London  dairies  and  to  the  large  quantities 
brought  by  railway  from  a  range  of  a  hundred 
miles  and  more  round  London.  The  milk  traffic 
has  in  some  cases  been  rapid,  and  almost  sudden 
iu  its  growth.  Though  the  Great  Western  is 
at  present  the  greatest  of  the  milk-carrying 
lines,  it  brought  very  little  prior  to  the  year 
1865.  In  the  month  of  August  in  that  year  it 
brought  23,474  gallons,  and  iu  October  the 
quantity  had  increase!  to  108,214  gallons. 
In  1867,  the  total  quantity  delivered  in  London 
|  by  this  one  railway  was  1,514,836  gallons;  an 
i  average  of  80,000  gallons  a  week.  The  largest 
proportion  of  this  was  from  the  district  around 
Swindon,  in  Wiltshire;  but  considerable  quan- 
tities were  also  brought  from  the  vale  of 
|  Gloucester  and  from  Somerset.  The  London  and 
(  South-Western  also  is  a  great  milk-carrying 
j  line,  having  brought  as  many  as  1,480,272 
gallons,  or  an  average  of  28,000  gallons  a  week. 
I  The  Great   Eastern  brought   nearly  the  same 
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quantity,  or  1,322,429  gallons.;  tbe  London  and  f  with  1839,  being  equal  to  upwards  of  two 
North  Western,  643,132:  the  Great  Northern,  I  millions. 

45.r>,916;  the  South-Eastern,  435,668,  and  the!  To  work  the  enormous  railway  traffic  in  town 
Brighton,  419,254  gallons.  The  total  quantity  and  country  a  great  army  of  men  is  employed 
of  milk  delivered  in  London  by  railway  was  :  in  re-laying  and  repairing  the  "  permanent  way ;" 
6,809,446  gallons,  or  above  120,000  gallons  per  j  so  called  in  contradistinction  from  the  "tern- 
week,  porary  way,"  laid  down  while  the  road  is  under 
These  great  streams  of  food  flow  into  London  construction.  But  nothing  can  ibe  of  n  less 
so  continuously  and  uninterruptedly,  that  few   permanent   character   than   a   railway,  which, 


persons  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  the  process  daily  going  forward. 
Though  gathered  from  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  embracing  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  parts  of  the 
Continent,  the  influx  is  so  unintermittcd  that  it 
is  relied  upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  it 
only  came  from  the  counties  immediately  ad- 
joining  London.  Much  of  it,  however,  merely 
comes  to  the  metropolis  for  distribution,  and 
is   sent   out   again  by    railway   in  all  direc- 


The  following  statement  of  the  coals  brought 
into  London  by  sea  and  by  railway,  at  de- 
cennial periods  since  1839,  as  supplied  by  Mr. 
.1  R.  Scott,  the  Registrar  of  the  Coal  Kx- 
change,  shows  the  effect  of  railways  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  fuel  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  lowered  the  price  to  the  con- 


Tons  of  Coal  brought  to  London. 


A  ver. 

Price 

Year. 

Sealiorne. 

By  Railway. 

jitr 

Ton. 

d. 

1839 

2,625,323 

nil. 

28 

6 

1849 

3,339,146 

19,639 

20 

10 

1859 

3,299,170 

1,191,169 

18 

8 

1869 

2,873,688 

3,341,585 

20 

2 

Thus  the  price  of  coal  has  been  reduced, 
while  the  quantity  delivered  has  been  enormously 
increased;  the  total  saving  on  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  metropolis  in    1869,  compared 


however  strongly  laid,  is  undergoing  constant 
change  and  deterioration.  The  waste  of  iron 
rails,  by  grinding,  oxidation,  and  loss,  averages 
about  half  a  pound  per  yard  annually.  Where 
the  curves  are  sharp  and  the  traffic  heavy,  the 
loss  is  much  greater.  On  some  lines  of  light 
traffic  a  rail  may  last  twenty  years ;  but  on 
lines  near  London,  which  are  under  constant 
and  heavy  work,  rails,  unless  of  steel,  are  so 
ground,  crushed,  and  laminated,  that  they  some- 
times require  relaying  in  less  than  twelve  months. 
Thus  the  annual  loss  of  iron  by  tear  and  wear 
on  the  railways  open  for  traffic  in  Great  Britain 
amounts  to  above  20,000  tons  a  year,  while 
about  250)000  tons  require  to  be  taken  up, 
re-rolled  and  re-laid.  The  wooden  sleepers,  on 
which  the  rails  and  chairs  rest,  also  perish  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  millions  per  annum,  to 
renew  which  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  pine 
forest  require  to  be  cut  down  and  sawn  into 
sleepers.  To  maintain  this  "permanent  way," 
about  81,000  men  are  constantly  employed,  at 
i  the  rate  of  five  men  per  two  miles  of  double 
way;  the  labourers  being  usually  paid  2s.  9d. 
a  day,  and  the  leading  man  or  "ganger" 
3«.  6<f.  Besides  these  workmen,  there  are 
13,000  plate-layers  employed  in  laying  down 
and  fixing  new  rails;  40,000  artificers  who  con- 
struct and  repair  the  rolling  stock  j  26,000 
porters,  signal-men,  and  pointsmen;  6,000  guards 
and  breaksmen;  and  11,000  engine-drivers  and 
firemen;  or  a  total  of  about  177,000  railway 
workmen. 
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LIST  OF  MONARCH*  FROM  WILLIAM  I.  TO  VICTORIA. 

(See  also  Vol.  J.  ir»3.; 

Reign  Reignetl 

Begun:  Ended,  years.      Name.  Relationship. 

1066      1087      21      William  I   Obtained  the  Crown  by  Conquest  

1087      1100      13      William  II   Third  son  of  William  I  

1100     1185     35      Hknhy  I   Youngest  son  of  William  I  

1135      1154      19      Stephen  Third  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  by  Adela, 

fourth  daughter  of  William  I  

1154      1189     35      Henhy  II  S°"  °f  0eoffreJ  PlanUgenet,  by   Matilda,  only 

daughter  of  Henry  I  

1189      1199      10      Richard  I   Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II  

1199      1210     17     John   Sixth  and  youngest  son  of  Henry  II  

1216     1272     5G     HenrvIII   Eldest  son  of  John  

1272      1307      35      Edward  I   Eldest  son  of  Henry  III  

1307      1327      20      Edward  1 1   Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I  

1327      1377     50     Edward  III   Eldest  son  of  Edward  II  

1377  Dep.  1399  22      Richard  II  „          Son  of  the  Mack  P  rinee,  eldest  son  of  tedw  III. 

1399      1413      14      Henry  IV   S..n  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Bdw.  1 1 1. 

1413      1422       9      Henry  V   Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV  

1422  Dep.  1401  39      Henry  VI   Only  son  of  Henry  V  

His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Kdinund, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.;  and  his  grandmother, 
Anne,    was    great-granddaughter    of  Lionel, 

third  son  of  Edward  III  

1483  Dep.  1483    0      Edward  V   Eldest  son  of  Edward  IV    

1483      1485       2     Richard  III   Yom.ger  brother  of  Edward  IV  

^  Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 

1485      1509      24      Hknhv  VII   >     ^^"ne,  widow  of  Henry  V. ;    hia  mother, 

J      Margaret  Kcaufort,    was  great -granddaughter 

l     of  John  of  (Jaunt  

1509      1547     38     Hknry  VIII   Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  V II  

1547      1553       6      Edward  V  I   Ron  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Jane  Seymour.   

1553      1558       5      Mary   Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  l»y  Cath.   of  Atragon 

1558     1003     45     Elizabeth   Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn  

1603      1625      22      James  L.  *  S°n  °f  Mary  ^"ePn  °f  St'uta'   Krnr> Slaughter  of 

I     James  1  V.and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henrv  VII. 
1025      1049      24      Charles  I   Only  surviving  son  of  James  I  *  , 

1049      1053       4  Commonwealth  

1053      1058       5      Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  

1058  Res,  1059    1       Kit  it ,\tti>  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector  \mm 

1000      1685      25      Charles  II   Eldest  son  of  Charles  1  *' 

1685  Dep.  1088    3      .IamksII   Second  son  of  Charles  I  "t\ 

Son  of  William  of  Orange,   by   Mary,  daughter 

of  Charles  I  

Eldest  daughter  of  .lames  II  


1401     1483     22     Edward  IV  < 


1689 

1702 

13 

|  William  III.  and 

1089 

1094 

5 

1702 

1714 

12 

1714 

1727 

13 

1727 

1700 

33 

1760 

1820 

00 

1820 

1830 

10 

1830 

1837 

7 

1837 

daughter  of  James  I.... 

nly  son  of  George  I  

Irandson  of  George  II.. 
West  son  of  George  III 
hird  son  of  (Jeorge  III. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS, 
a.i).  1603—1870. 
(See  also  Vol.  i.  153,  789;  Vol.  ii.  7C2.) 


1604  If nm pi.'  ii  Court  Conference. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot 

1620  Emigration  of  the  Pilgrim  FatberH. 

1  628  Petition  of  Right 

Kiln  The  Long  Parliament  assembled. 

1641  The  Grand  Remonstrance. 

1642  Attempted  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 
1642  Rattle  of  Edgchill. 

1644  Rattle  of  Marston  Moor. 

161.*)  Rattle  of  Naseby;  the  king  defeated. 

1649  Charles  I.  beheaded,  30th  January. 

165:5  Oliver  Cromwell  Lord  Protector. 

166(1  The  Monarchy  restored. 

1662  Act  of  Uniformity. 

1664  Conventicle  Act. 

1665  Five  Mile  Act 

1665  Plague  of  London. 

1666  Fire  of  London. 
167.5  Tent  Act. 

1679  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

1683  Rye  House  Plot. 

1685  Duke  of  Monmouth's  Rebellion. 

1688  The  Revolution. 

1689  Rill  of  Rights. 

1689  Parliament  elected  William  and  Mary. 

169D  Rattle  of  the  Royue. 

1692  The  Olencoe  Massacre.  ^1 

1692  National  Debt  commenced. 

1704  Rattle  of  Blenheim. 

1704  Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English. 

1707  Act  of  Union,  England  and  Scotland. 

1713  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

1714  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
1716  Septennial  Act. 

1720  The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

1743  Rattle  of  Dettingen. 

1745  Battle  of  Fontenoy. 

1745  Scotch  Rebellion. 

1752  Alteration  of  the  Calendar. 

1757  Foundation  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

1775  Rattle  of  Lexington. 

1782  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

1 789  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution 

1793  Louis  XVI.  of  France  executed. 

1798  The  Irish  Rebellion. 

1798  The  Rattle  of  the  Nile. 

1801  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1801  Rritish  Expedition  to  Egypt 

1802  Treaty  of  Amiens. 

1803  The  War  with  France  resumed. 
1805  Ruonaparte  Emperor  of  the  French. 
1805  Rattle  of  Trafalgar;  death  of  Nelson. 
1808  Peninsular  War. 


1812  The  French  Expedition  to  Russia. 

1814  Restoration  of  the  Rourbons. 

1815  Rattle  of  Waterloo;  18th  June. 
1K21  Rattle  of  Navarino. 

1828  Repeal  of  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 

1829  Catholic  Emancipation. 

1830  Revolution  in  France;  Charles  X. abdicated. 
1832  The  first  Reform  Act  passed,  7tb  June. 
1834  English  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 

1834  Houses  of  Parliament  burnt. 

1835  Municipal  Reform  Act. 

1837  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  20th  June. 

1838  Rebellion  in  Canada. 

1839  War  with  China. 

1839  Affghan  War  commenced. 

1839  Chartist  riots  at  Newport 

1840  Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria. 
1840  Penny  Postage. 

1842  Imposition  of  the  Income  Tax. 
1848  Scinde  conquered. 

1843  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church. 

1845  Sikhs  defeated  at  Moodkee. 

1846  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

1848  Chartist  assemblage,  10th  April. 

1*48  French  Revolution,  Louis  Philippe  expelled. 

1849  Punjaub  annexed. 
1851  Exhibition  in  London. 

1X52  Louis  Napoleon  Kmperor  of  French. 

1854  Rattle  of  Inkermann. 

1855  Capture  of  Sebastopol. 

1856  ( bide  annexed. 

1857  Indian  Mutiny. 

1861  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort 

1862  International  Exhibition. 
1862  Cotton  Famine  in  Lancashire. 

1864  War  between  Germany  and  Denmark. 
1867  New  Reform  Act  passed. 

1869  Irish  Church  disestablished. 

1870  Elementary  Education  Bill. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
Concluding  Chapter. 
It  has  been  sought  in  these  pages  to  realize 
a  plan  similar  to  that  which  Lord  Macanlay 
set  himself  to  accomplish,  when  he  said,  in  the 
famons  Introductory  Chapter  to  his  magnificent 
fragment, — "I  shall  relate  bow....  our  country, 
from  a  state  of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly 
rose  to  the  place  of  umpire  among  Eurojican 
powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her  martial  glory 
grew  together;  how,  by  wise  anil  resolute  good 
faith,  was  gradually  established  a  public  credit 
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fruitful  of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen  of 
any  former  age  would  have  seenied  incredible; 
how  a  gigantic  commerce  gave  birth  to  a 
maritime  power,  compared  with  which  every 
other  maritime  power,  ancient  or  modern,  Rinks 
into  insignificance....  Nor  will  it  be  less  my 
duly  faithfully  to  record  disasters  mingled  with 
triumphs,  and  great  national  crimes  and  follies 
far  more  humiliating  than  any  disaster.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectually  secure  ! 
onr  liberties  against  the  encroachment  of  kingly 
power  gave  birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from 
which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  in  consequence  partly  of  unwise 
interference,  and  partly  of  unwise  neglect,  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  trade 
produced,  together  with  immense  good,  some 
evils  from  which  poor  and  rude  societies  are 
free....  Yet,  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the 
general  effect  of  this  chequered  narrative  will 
be  to  excite  thankfulness  in  all  religious  minds, 
and  hope  in  the  breast  of  all  patriots.  For  the 
history  of  our  country  is  eminently  the  history 
of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  intellectual  im- 
provement. I  should  very  imperfectly  execute 
the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  were 
merely  to  treat  of  battles  and  sieves,  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  administrations,  of  intrigues  in  the 
palace,  and  of  debates  in  the  Parliament.  It 
will  be  my  endeavour  to  relate  the  history  of 
the  people  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  trace  the  progress  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental arts,  to  describe  the  rise  of  religious 
sects  and  the  changes  of  literary  taste,  to  portray 
the  manners  of  successive  generations,  and  not 
to  pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  dress,  furniture, 
repasts,  and  public  amusements.  I  shall  cheer- 
fully bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended 
below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed 
in  placing  before  the  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  their  an- 
cestors." 

The  same  illustrious  writer  had  previously 
expanded  this  idea  in  an'  article  originally- 
published  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  May, 
1828.  "The  circumstances  which  have  most 
influence  on  the  happiness  of  mankind,  the 
changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transition 
of  communities  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance,  from  ferocity  to  humanity, 
these  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revolutions 
Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  his- 
torians are  pleased  to  call  important  events. 
They  are  not  achieved  by  armies,  nor  enacted 
by  senates.  They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties, 
and  recorded  in  no  archives.    They  are  carried 


on  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten 
thousand  counters,  at  ten  thousand  firesides. 
The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  under  current  flows.  NVe  read  of 
defeats  and  victories;  but  we  know  that  nations 
may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous 
amidst  defeats.  We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise 
ministers,  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites; 
but  we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion 
the  good  or  evil  effected  by  a  single  statesman 
can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social 
system." 

Against  the  last-named  hoary  historical  heresy, 
a  continuous  protest  has  been  raised  throughout 
the  present  work;  and  especial  pains  have  been 
taken  to  discover  and  explore  those  numerous 
by-ways  of  social  life  and  manners  which  are 
essential  to  a  clear  and  correct  understanding 
of  the  England  of  former  times.  Broadsheet 
and  newsletter;  diary  and  correspondence;  satire 
and  caricature;  drama  and  comedy;  sermon  and 
song;  romance  and  legend;  archa>ology  and 
general  literature,  have  all  been  placed  under 
contribution.  No  incident  has  been  judged  too 
small,  no  detail  too  trivial,  if  these  served  to 
exhibit  some  phase  of  the  national  character 
and  manners,  and  to  light  up  the  deep  back- 
ground occupied  by  the  millions  of  the  great 
unknown  and  on-named.  As  the  procession  of 
the  generations  has  passed  by,  glimpses  have 
been  revealed  of  their  common  daily  life;  of 
their  dress  and  customs;  of  their  trades  and 
pastimes;  of  their  houses  and  furniture;  of  their 
shops  and  fairs;  of  their  feasts  and  festivals; 
of  their  implements  and  weapons;  of  their  political 
and  religious  assemblages;  of  their  intellectual 
condition,  and  of  their  struggles  for  greater 
freedom. 

The  legislation  of  recent  years  has  effected  a 
great  number  of  long-needed  political  and  social 
improvements.  The  municipal  corporations  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  have  been  re- 
organised on  a  new  and  popular  footing.  The 
dangerous  abuses  of  the  old  English  Poor 
Law  have  been  removed,  and  a  new  system  of 
administration  has  been  established.  A  P<>or 
Law,  founded  on  a  safe  principle,  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Ireland;  and  the  one  existing  in 
Scotland  has  been  amended.  A  county  police 
has  been  organised  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
borough  police  improved.  A  system  of  county 
lunatic  asylums  has  been  created  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  mid  placed  under  proper  superin- 
tendence. The  entire  penal  system  has  been 
recast;  transportation  to  the  colonies  has  been 
nearly  abandoned,  and  penal  servitude  at  home 
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introduced  on  a  large  scale;  while  the  inspection 
of  gaols  lias  been  provided  for.  The  labour  of 
women  and  children  in  factories  and  mines  has 
been  placed  under  statutory  regulations.  A 
department  of  education  has  been  created,  and 
large  annual  Parliamentary  grants  have  been 
made  for  the  assistance  of  schools,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Measures  for 
the  reform  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  agreed  to;  and  others  are 
mpending.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  extensive  reforms, 
as  respects  its  hierarchy  and  the  appropriation 
of  the  revenues  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chap- 
ters, has  since  been  disestablished,  as  the  only 
measure  of  equity.  A  system  of  commutation 
of  tithes  has  been  introduced  in  England;  also 
a  civil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  ami  mar- 
riages.  Acts  for  facilitating  the  inclosnre  of 
waste  lands,  and  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
copyholds,  have  been  passed.  Extensive  reforms 
in  the  law  have  likewise  been  uiade.  County 
Courts,  with  a  cheap  and  simple  procedure, 
have  been  established  over  England;  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts  have  been  abolished,  and 
their  jurisdiction  in  divorce  cases  transferred 
to  a  regular  Court;  the  mitigation  and  con- 
solidation of  the  criminal  law  has  been  pro- 
ceeded with;  the  forms  of  conveyancing  and 
pleading  have  undergone  great  changes;  and  the 
Encumbered  Estates'  Conrt  has  created  a  revo- 
lution in  Irish  landed  property  without  pro- 
ducing any  sense  of  insecurity,  or  violating  the 
sanctity  of  contracts.  The  measures  relating  to 
foreign  and  dome>tic  trade  are  too  numerous 
to  be  separately  recounted;  but  the  entire  tariff 
has  been  revised,  and  the  Corn  Laws  have  been 
repealed;  while  the  time-honoured  code  of 
Navigation  Laws  has  likewise  been  swept  away. 
The  Usury  Laws  have  been  repealed;  and  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  of  all  country 
banks  have  been  placed  under  regulations.  The 
Private  Bill  legislation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  occupied  much  of  its  attention;  and 
public  works  of  all  kinds  have  been  carefully 
scrutinized.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an 
enumeration  of  the  useful  projects  which  have 
of  late  years  come  under  the  cogni/.ance  of  the 
House,  but  particular  mention  may  be  made 
of  steam  communication  with  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions and  with  foreign  countries,  for  which 
liberal  grants  have  been  made.  The  system  of 
lighthouses  and  harbours  of  refuge  has  also 
received  attention.  Our  postal  system  has  been 
completely  renovated,  and  its  benefits  have  been 
rendered  accessible  to  all  classes  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  penny  post  ami  the  cheap  book 


post.    Many  important 


have  been 


introduced  into  the  military  and  naval  systems; 
and  the  work  of  administrative  reform  has  been 
at  length  begun.  Slavery  has  been  abolished 
in  our  colonies:  transportation  to  Australia  has 
been  discontinued;  several  colonies  have  received 
free  constitutions,  and  the  system  of  responsible 
Government  has  been  introduced  into  thoso 
colonies  which  were  fitted  to  receive  it.  For 
our  Indian  Empire,  the  principle  of  Fox's 
India  Bill  has  been  at  last  established;  the 
Government  of  the  Company  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  direct  authority  of  the  Queen  and  her 
Ministers  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  that  great 
dependency. 

A  marked  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
present  day  and  former  times  as  respects  the 
conveniences  of  social  life.  Many  of  the  luxuries 
of  bygone  days  have  come  to  be  deemed  abso- 
lute necessaries,  and  science  is  perpetually 
making  new  discoveries  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  mankind.  Gas;  railways;  improved 
systems  of  drainage,  of  water  supply,  and  of 
telegraphs;  cheap  and  expeditions  postal  com- 
munication; cheap  daily  newspapers,  with  tidings 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  world;  new 
methods  of  life  assurance  and  of  meeting  risks 
of  all  kinds;  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
epidemics  and  for  the  removal  of  nuisances; 
better  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes;  pro- 
vision for  the  houseless  poor;  con-iderateness 
for  such  as  chimney-sweepers'  apprentices,  for 
mill-hands,  and  for  cattle;  amended  laws  of 
rating;  the  fostering  of  habits  of  economy  and 
of  forethought;  great  public  works,  such  as 
parks  and  the  Thames  Embankment;  the  per- 
missive Act  introduced  by  the  late  Mr  Ewart 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Public 
Libraries  out  of  borough  rates,  and  many 
similar  private  discoveries  and  legislative  Acts, 
attest  the  great  development  of  recent  times. 

Social  manners  also  exhibit  marked  im- 
provement. It  is  no  longer  deemed  the  sign  of 
a  gentleman  to  indulge  in  daily  inebriety,  or 
to  use  profane  and  coarse  language.  Brutal  and 
cruel  sports  are  discountenanced;  the  reckless 
professional  gambling  of  former  days  has  abated; 
and  much  of  the  old  caste  feeling  has  disap- 
peared. The  tone  of  general  literature  ha>  been 
raised,  more  especially  in  the  department  of 
criticism.  Some  amenities  have  been  introduced 
in  the  relations  of  political  parties,  and  the 
rage  and  trickery  of  faction  are,  happily,  not 
what  they  were.  The  ancient  feud  between  the 
Established  Church  and  Nonconformists,  if  not 
wholly  healed,  is  considerably  mollified,  as  good 
men  on   both  sides  are  coming  to  understand 
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and  to  appreciate  true  worth  and  learning,  piety 
and  usefulness,  wherever  found.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  respect;  but  recent  and 
passing  events  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Church 
of  the  Future  will  be  free,  catholic,  and  zealous; 
and  that  its  aim  must  be,  not  sectarian  supremacy 
or  priestly  power,  but  the  living  and  loving 
exemplification  of  a  Divine  message  of  mercy  to 
mankind.  It  needs  to  be  reiterated  that  there 
is  a  Church  more  comprehensive  than  any  6ect, 
and  a  Religion  nobler  and  purer  than  any 
human  creed. 

That  room  still  exists  for  improvement  cannot 
be  denied.  There  is  need  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
just  and  pacific  spirit  towards  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  mankind;  for  the  eloquence  of  a  good 
and   holy   example;    for   a    higher   tone  of 
commercial  morality;  for  wise  as  well  as  sym-  I 
pathetic  treatment  of  the  grave   questions  of 
pauperism  and  of  crime;  for  a  righteous  crusade 
against  intemperance,  vice,  and   idleness;  for 
the  rescue  of  thousands  of  neglected  children;  | 
for  the    development  of  existing  educational 
appliances  in  the  Universities  and  in  the  old 
Endowed  Schools;  for  the  extension  of  tech- 
nical knowledge  among  the  artisan  population; 
for  the   establishment   of  libraries,  museums, 
and  Schools  of  Art;  for  yet  cheaper  travelling; 
for  greater  attention  to   sanitary    laws;  and 
for  many  needed    improvements    in    the  con- 
dition of  the  lower   classes  among  both  the 
urban  and  the  rural  population.    To  look  to 
legislative  action  solely  or  chiefly  for  these  social 
changes  is  a  great  mistake.    The  modern  tendency 
to  multiply  departments,  to  create  offices,  to  rely 
upon  governmental  action,  and  to  extend  bureau- 
cratic influence,    needs   to   be  discountenanced 
and  checked  by  all  wise  statesmen   and  true 
patriots.    England    has   greatly  suffered  from 
hasty  and  excessive  legislation  in  the  past,  and 
much  of  the  labour  of  recent  years  has  bad  to 
be  directed  to  the  sweeping  away  of  hoary  abuses 
and  of  the  mischievous  and  meddlesome  Statutes 
of  former  times.    Dr.  Channing  remarks,  in  his 
Essay  upon  Napoleon   Buonaparte,-— "  Govern- 
ment is  a  great  good,  and  essential  to  human 
happiness;  bnt  it  does  its  good  chiefly   by  a 
negative  influence,  by  repressing  injustice  and 
crime,  by  securing  property  from  invasion,  ami 
thus  removing  obstructions  to  the  free  exercise 
of  human   powers.     It  confers    little  positive 
benefit.    Its  office  is,  not  to  confer  happiness, 
but  to  give  men  opportunity  to  work  out  hap- 


piness for  themselves.  Government  resembles 
the  wall  which  surrounds  our  lands;  a  needful 
protection,  but  rearing  no  harvests,  ripening 
no  fruits.  It  is  the  individual  who  must  choose 
whether  the  enclosure  shall  be  a  paradise  or  a 
waste.  How  little  positive  good  can  government 
confer!  It  does  not  till  our  fields,  build  our 
houses,  weave  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our 
families,  give  disinterestedness  to  the  heart,  or 
enenry  to  the  intellect  and  will.  All  our  great, 
interests  are  left  to  ourselves;  and  governments, 
when  they  have  interfered  with  them,  have 
obstructed,  much  more  than  advanced  them. 
For  example,  they  have  taken  religion  into 
their  keeping  only  to  disfigure  it.  So,  education, 
in  their  hands,  has  generally  become  a  pro- 
pagator of  servile  maxims,  and  an  upholder  of 
antiquated  errors.  In  like  manner,  they  have 
paralysed  trade  by  their  nursing  care,  and  mul- 
tiplied poverty  by  expedients  for  its  relief. 
Government  has  almost  always  been  a  barrier 
against  which  intellect  has  had  to  struggle;  and 
society  has  made  its  chief  progress  by  the  means 
of  private  individuals,  who  have  outstripped  their 
rulers  and  gradually  shamed  them  into  truth  and 
wisdom."  While  the  basis  of  power  was  narrow, 
rulers  hail  little  sympathy  with  the  people.  The 
spirit  of  their  rule  was  hard  and  selfish;  favour 
ing  the  Tew  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  protect- 
ing privileges  and  abuses  by  which  the  governing 
classes  profited ;  but  careless  of  the  welfare  of 
the  governed.  Responsibility  and  popular  control 
gradually  forced  upon  them  larger  views  of  the 
public  interests  and  more  consideration  for  the 
claims  of  all  classes  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  just  and  wise  government.  With  this  there 
grew  a  stronger  sense  of  duty  in  rulers;  more 


enlightenment  and  humanity  among  the  people; 
wiser  laws  and  a  milder  policy;  and  it  ia 
cheering  to  observe  that  in  the"  highest  quar- 
ters, and  among  all  classes  of  statesmen  and 
political  economists,  there  is  manifested  a  desire 
that  England  should  be  ruled  for  the  benefit  of 
her  whole  people,  and  that  full  scope  should 
be  given  for  material,  intellectual,  and  political 
development.  The  future  of  England,  under 
God,  is  in  the  hands  of  each  citizen;  for 
the  true  measnre  of  national  greatness  and 
prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of 
individual  industry,  probity,  justice,  and  charity; 
and  if  these  qualities  be  largely  displayed, 
England's  subsequent  history  will  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  that  of  any  by-gone  period. 


THK  END. 
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Xl"  L  iii.  52i 

the  (.nil  

1,1    .  l  kii  m 

■  *  •    ■  *  1  38g 

John  VII   '     ,  ~7 


1 

f 

J 

ft 
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Popes  (continued). 

John  XXII.   L  £02 

Leo  IV   L  fil 

X  ii.  32^  Zhh. 

Nicholas  IV   LU& 

Pascal  ii   L  211 

Paul  III   ii.  345 

Pius  IX   Hi.  hlSL 

Urbau  II   L  21L2. 

IV   L  ii— 

V     L  Hi 

VI   L  IXi 

Popish  habits   ii.  64 1 

Popular  dissatisfaction,  temp.  Kichard  I   L  2H2 

Ki.  hard  II   L  131 

Henry  VIII.   ...  ii.  mil 

F.dward  VI.    .     .  ii.  569 

KHtfttrtlfa   ii.  Clia 

Srf  alto  "Insurrection." 

Igsoraocc  L  S1L  1»L  706,  718, 

ii.  160,  314.  iii.  4 BO.  662 
Liberties  endangered.  .  iii.  47.  54.  59,  85.  91. 

122,  259.  321,  615,  678.  685.  HA 
Kighls,  (Jrowlh  of,  i,  55,  75,  125,  159.210.324, 
395,  403,  429.  6.11,  083,  ii.  3,  659,  iii.  17, 
52,  6T,  7jL  C76,  729,  950,  961 
Population  L        765.  iii.  453,  726.  795.  888,  953,  SLTJi 

Porcelain  and  China   ...  iii.  470 

Portland,  Duke  uf,  Cabinets   .  iii.  612,  702 

Portugal  iii.  7t>6 

Post  Office  iii.  300,  C3'.i,  7JH,  222 

Savings'  Hanks  iii.  f * T -t 

Potato  Disease  iii.  768 

Potteries,  Unman,  in  Hritain   L  26 

Pottery  District  iii.  458,  L-Li 

Poltingcr,  Major  Kldred  iii  7JL2 

Sir  Henry   iii.  786 

Poundage  and  Tonnage  iii.  47,  hi 

Powder  for  the  Hair  iii.  !t.in 

Power- loom  iii.  64  2 

"  Praise  of  Folly"  ii,  ILL 

Prayer  Hook.     Sri-  "Hook  of  1'i.muiou  Prayer." 
Praiuunirc,  Statute  of,  ...  .   j.  770,  ii.  349.  407  4IH 

"Pragmatic  Sam  lion"  iii  513 

I'reeioiis  Stones  [_  066,  iii.  Ifcj 

Prejudice  against  Machinery  ii.  100 

Prerogative.     Stt  "Hoyal  Prerogative.' 
Presbyterians  .  ii.  640,  668,  672,  iii.  9,  147,  816,  2J»2 
Bigot  iv  and  Narrow  in  -. s  of.  iii.  35,  I  .*»().  '"»•-? 

Pres>.  (irowth  ol  iii.  125,  661,  7?H 

Hestrietions  on  iii.  394.  648,  685 

Violence  of,   in.  490,  561,  HI 

Pressing  for  the  Navy  iii.  6sJ 

to  Death  .  L  284.  ii.  Iii 

Preston,  Hattle  of,  iii.  166 

Pre>ton  Pans,  Battle  of,  iii.  M't 

Pretenders  to  the  Throne,  ii.  8^  234.  247.  iii.  414.  447 

4911.  5_Lh 

Pretyinan-Totnline,  Bishop,  iii.  7iiq,  74  ^ 

Prices  in  12th  century   f,  31Q 

13th    i.  375 

15th   ii.  56.  60.  156,  2ja 

16th   ii.  5Jil 

1   iii   i;i.  *43,  646,  713 

Piide's  Purge   iii.  L62 


VqI  fage 

Priesthood,  Power  of  the,   .    L  121 

Priestley,  Dr  iii.  676 

Prince  of  Wales'  Feathers    .    L  till 

Principal  K  vents,  Synopsis  of,  L  153.  789.  ii.  762.  iii.  811 

Printing.  Invention  of,  ii.  167 

Priories.    .See  "Abbeys." 

Prisons  in  1 8th  century  iii.  420.  508.  650 

Private  Judgment,  Right  of,  ii.  iiiil 

Privy  Council,  Judicial  Committee  of,  iii.  873,  952.  0L& 

Probate,  Court  of  iii.  22JJ 

Profanity  ii.  ill 

Progress,  National,  L  55,  75,  125,  159,  JJO,  302,  324, 

394,  429.  511,  650.  683,  737,  787,  ii.  3,  128, 
174,  659.  iii.  LL  52,  67,  74,  300.  676.  725 
»«•  «i/*n  "Popular." 

Progresses  of  Cjueen  Elizabeth  ii.  75.1 

Projects  and  Speculations   iii.  497 

Property  t»ualitication  for  Members  of  Parliament  iii.  413. 

Tax.    .»€  "Income." 
Protective  Knactmeuts  L  384.  ii.  43.,  60,  160,  526.  iii.  457. 

502.  Ill 

"Protest"  of  Spires  ii.  115 

Protestant  Ascendancy  in  Ireland    .......  iii.  37K 

Interest,  Ac  t  for  strengthening.  A  b.  1718  iii.  A1U 

Kel'ugces  at  Frankfort   ii.  .18.1 

Persecution  ii.  571.  572.  666,  722.  in.  271,  379 

"Protestation"  of  1621    iii.  211 

•  Provisions  of  Oxford"  (A.n.  I2;»8)    L  1M 

Papal   L  121 

"  Provisors  of  Benelices."  Statute  of  L  729.  Iii2 

Pnid'bommes,  Coiiscits  de  Iii.  906 

Prussia  iii.  95.1 

Prynne,  \V\,  lined  and  pilloried   .  ni.  97,  LSI 

Ptolemy   L2L3JL 

Public  Income  and  Exjiendiftre  L  459.  ii.  '.'30,  iii.  V>4, 
507.  558.  609.  711.  736,  800,  Ml 
Schools.    .See  "Education." 
Publication  of  Proceedings  of  Parliament  iii.  509,  577. 15J 
Puddling,  invented  by  Henry  Corl    ......  iii.  611 

Pulpit  Teaching  of  the  Mid-He  Ages   L  ill 

Punishments  L  46,  82,  284,  ii.  19,  243,  53.  &  751.  iii.  lail 

544.  649,  ail 

Punjab  annexed   ...     Hi.  785.  9_3J 

Purgatoi)   L  3I_1_,  ii.  2C4,  not* 

l'uiitans,  Kba  «f,  i:.  SH6,  CjLU 

Their  caily  claims  ii.  till 

Orawil  >i.  6i2,  71)3,  iii   9,  9JL  2115 

MhlUkrs  ii.  64?,  ii74,  iii.  ill 

Civil  As|«ct  ii.  703,  iii.  246 

Distinct  from  Separatists  .  .  ii.  668,  Hill 

the  Pilgrim  Fathers    iii.  34,  211 

Persecuted  ii   641,  645,  662.  fill 

Mistaken  Notion  about  ii.  20M.  JMC. 

"Millenary   Petition"  iii.  H 

llani{t>'ii  Curt  Com'  rcore   ii,.  HI 

of  New  I'.ngland  Hi.  277 

Purveyance   .     .  .  L  217,  626,  ii.  155 

Pym,  .l.  l.ii  .  .  iii  68,  72,  112,  !_!«,  129,  115 
Pyx,  The  ii.  HI 


(Junker*  Str  "Society  of  Friend*.' 
"  counter!)  Keview".  
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[Richard  III. 


(JualTord,  near  Bridgnorll  

Quebec,  Buttle  of,  

"Queen  Anne's  Bounty"  

"(Queen's  Colleges,"  Ireland  

'•Queen's  gold"   '•  332 

"Quo  Warranto,"  Statute  of,   L  467 


Vol.l'sire 
.  i.  tiit 
.  iii. 

.  iii.  ill 
.  iii.  Uk 


Rabelak  ii.  314 

Radicals   iii.  HA 

Raglan.  Loru  iii.  909,  9JLL  221 

Kagnar  I-odbrog   i.  58 

Raikcs,  Robert,  in.  liM 

Railway  System  '.  iii.  722,  8I5j  839,  413 

Accidents  iii.  &211 

Battle  of  the  Gauges  iii  fi22 

Clearing  House  iii.  818. 

Legislation  lit  Sli,  H1A 

Mania  iii.  bt2£ 

Opposition  l  iii.  724.  8 1  •*».  H13 

Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  ii.  iii.  23 

Ralph  Ic  Flambard  .     .   L  2112. 

the  Cofferer   L  $12 

Ramillics,  Battle  of,  iii.  411 

Hauiilf  de  (Jlaoville   L  2&1 

Reading,  Town  of,   L  CO 

Heading  U>Miin  of  British  Museum  iii.  3111 

Ke;<l  Presence,  Doctrine  «f,  ii.  498.  520.  567 

"  Realm,  Estates  of  the,"   .  .   ii.  £1 

"Rebecca  Riots"  iii.  L62 

Rebelliou  of  1715  iii.  4M 

1745  iii  51fl 

Srt  also  "l'o|.ui.ir  Dissatisfaction." 

Recantation,  Form  of,  .  .  .   L  212 

"Reconciliation  Parliament "  of  1554  ii.  589 

Records,  Hoik  of.  ...  L  §25,  329,  450,  4GC,  508,  2kln 

Redan,  Attack  upon  Hie,  .   iii.  £21 

Hedcliffe,  Lord  Stratford  dc  iii.  2Q2 

Red  Tape,  Governmental,.  .  .   iii.  917 

Reform,  Financial  iii.  w.'i-l 

Muniripnl  iii.  743 

Parliamentary  iii.  018,  622.  73tl.  887.  950,  Ml 
Refoi  uiatiou   in   Finland,   Popular  feeling  wiUi 

regard  la   ii.  4H4 

Condition  of  Church  prior  to,     .      ii.  263 

Origin  and  course  of  ii 

Preparations  for  ii.  -Ill 

In  Filmland  .   ii.  Ill 

Alleged  Ribaldry  ii.  &&& 

In  Scotland   iii.  35 

Reformers,  Early  L  423.  771.  ii.  12 

Reforms,  Modern,  iii.  978 

Refugees  at  Fruukfort  ii,  585 

Regency  Bill,  Disputes  on,  iii.  B32 

Regicides,  trial  aud  execution  of,  iii.  ".to. 

Registers,  Parish,  Origin  of,    ii.  ixq 

RegislratK.n  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  iii.  747 
"Regulation  Act"  for  Massachusetts  .  iii.  M»» 

lUigu  of  Terror  in  France  '     iii,  C73,  68G 

England   .  .  iii.  flH2 

Ireland  iii.  094 

I*  lies  L  63,  123.  Mo.  ii.  319.  463.  496 


.  in. 

888,  95.1 

71.  Ill 
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Religion,  State        L  717j  ii.  12,  2J53,   310,  J1L  025, 

67C,  iii.  198J  217.  496.  ill 
and  Ecclesiastieism  sometimes  confounded  L  3J12 
Religious  Persecution  in  England,   Earliest  m 

stance;  of,  L  217 

Statute   for    the  burning 

of  Heretics  1<.  12 

Theory  of.    ....  H.  426,  £44 
Last  instance  of  burning  .  iii.  Li 
of  Protestants  by  Catholics  ii  Spj 
345.  5ill 

of  Catholics  by  Protestants   ii.  606, 
722.  iii.  271.  322 
of  Nonconformists  ii  571.  iii  'Hill 
274.  282.  Ill 

Ste  alto  "Persecution." 

Freedom  Societies  iii  112 

Liberty   

Worship,  Census  of,  in  1851  . 
.Sri-  o/.vo  "Fnif.irmity." 
"Remonstrance  to  Charles  Lll      ...  iii.  S2.  _ 

Renaud,  Major,.  HI.  2M 

Rennie,  John  HI.  C39.  Z21 

Repeal  Agitalioti  in  Ireland  iii.  122 

Reporting,  Parliamentary  iii.  509.  ill 

Representation,  Need  for  reform  in,  iii.  4LL2 

Republic,  Freud  iii.  fiCl 

Requests,  Court  of,  ii.  Iil2. 

Responsibility  of  Ministers  of  State  iii.  35C 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts  iii. 

Licentiousness  at  (be,  iii. 

••  Restorations,"  Architectural   ii. 

Retrenchment    and   Arbitration,    Mr.  Cobden's) 

motion  for,   iii. 

Hcuchlin.  John,  ii.  212 

Revenue  of  the  Norman  and  I'lantagenot  Kings     L  4-511 

Tudors   ii.  a  69 

Officers  deprived  of  votes  iii.  022 

"Review  of  the  Stale  of  the  English   Nation, " 

by  Defoe  iii.  4  25 

Reviews  iii.  548,  0C2.  Liti 

•'Revised  Code"  on  Education  iii  afta 

Revival  of  Learning  ii.  ais» 

Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes  iii.  .ftK 

Revolution  of  1C88,  Principles  involved    .  iii.  351  357 
The  sequel  to  the  "Great  Kclxdlion"  iii.  357 
.SVr  also  "French." 

Revolutionary  Spirit  of  1848   iii  BftS 

Reynolds,  Archbishop,   ^  7  15 

Sir  Joshua,  iii.  Gal 

"Ribaldry,  Reformation,"  ii.  555 

Ribcbesler   30 

Richard  L  (1189-  1199)  L  288—312 

Richard  II.  (1377—1399)  L  734  —  789 

Nearly  absolute   j  777 

Deposition,  Imprisonment  and   Death  ii.  8. 


111 
854 


and  Charles  L  compared  , 

Richard  LLL  (1483—1485)  

Duke  of  Gloucester  .  . 

Protector  

Portraits  

Assumes  the  crown  .  . 
Legislative  measures 
Slain  at  Bosworth  .  .  . 
Character  


ii.  LitIL 


-am 


112 

18G 

sou 


ii.  183. 
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Vnl  face 

Ri.hard  de  Maidstone   L  2H1 

of  Bury   L  M 

Richmond,  Countess  of.  Mother  (,f  ilcniy  VII.  .  ii.  2JU 

Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  ii.  571 

Deprived  and  Imprisoned  ii.  ftfil 

Burned  ii.  59k 

Right  of  Erring   ii.  lfi 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  1688  iii.  35JI 

Bill  of,   iii.  ail 

Rings  and  gloves,  Gifts  of,   L  Uli. 

Ri'>l  Act  passed  iii.  489 

Rippon,  Roger  iii.  710 

"Rival?,  The,"  Comedy  iii.  r.v> 

Roads  and  Travelling  L  22^  79^  446,  684,  760,  ii.  318. 

739,  iii.  473,  638 

Robbery  and  violence  .  .  L  467.  ii.  749.  iii  474.  5U 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy      .  .  L  187.  200.  203.  2 1  it 

Robin  Hood   ^  30 1 

Robinson,  Rev.  John,  "f  Leyden  iii.  32 

Rockingham  Ministry  iii.  668.  610 

"Roderick  Random"  iii.  ftia 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A  iii.  XT' 

Roger  de  Hovrdcn   ^  I3fl 

Bishop  of  Salisbury    L  8,1 

dc  Wendover  i.  321,  334 

Rogers,  John,  the  proto-martyr  ii.  hlLL 

Professor  Tlouold  L.  699.  ii.  42 

Rogues.     See  "Beggars." 

Roleca,  Battle  of,  iji.  70S 

Roll  of  Arms  of  Carlaverock   ^  527 

Roman  Catholics,  Persecution  of,  ii.  449.  496.  666.  122 

iii.  27_L  iii 

l/egal  relief  to  iii.  635.  720 

Roman  Invasions  ol  Britain    j.  12, 

Occupancy,  Effects  of,   j,  22 


Houses 


L  21 


Manufactures  and  Trades   j.  2£ 

  L  2fi 


Tombs 


Government   J_ 

Altars    L  2i 

Power,  Its  decline   ^  31 

Roads  L  22.  7-3 

Towns   i  ia 

Wall   j  ^ 

"  Romance  of  the  Rose "  H.  aa 

Romances  of  Middle  Ages   i.  f,xn 

Rome,  Pilgrimages  to,  L  51,  1 16 

Statute  against  Appeals  to  and  Citations    j.  730 

Romilly.  Sir  Samuel,   .  .  jji.  62^  fiSJl 

Romish  Church.    .See  "  Papacy.  ' 

Romsey  ^  |gj 

Roodlcfls   |_  nft- 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh,  0<rt 

"Roses,  Wars  of  the,"  jj.  no,  130^  uflfj 

Roslin,  Battle  of,   ^  r){- 

Kotherhithc   i 

Rothschild,  Baron,   ;:;  ^r)(, 

Rottcu  and  nomination  boroughs    .  iii.  Bi'i 

Rouen  besieged   .  il  62 

Rough,  John,  the  Separatist  ij.  605 

"Round  Table"  at  Windsor   ;  677 

Roxburgh  Club  publications    |  my 

Royal  Academy  .   .  iiu  fiil 

Assent  to  Bill*  still  given  in  Norman-French  L  1112 
Border  Bridge  jii  J 


Vol  r»e» 

Royal  Exchange,  Orcsham's  ii.  fiSJ 

Hospitals  ij.  £,_Li 

Household,  Onlinanccs  for  Ii.  ILK 

MSS.,  British  Museum  ii.  G2 

Navy,  Origin  of.  ii.  528 

Prerogative,  gradually  defined  and  c  hecaeu   l,  325, 
329.  420.  652.  ii.  658,  iii.  42, 
60,  356,  411,  653,  fili 
Revenues  L  19L  459.  ii.  268,  ii;.  394,  507,  568. 

615,  736.  800 

Succession  .  .  .  L  316.  ii.  &  115.  127,  219,  268 

Supremacy  ii.  419.  448,  619,  iii.  3_L± 

Touch  for  "King's  Evil"  Jii.  2!)9 

Rum  and  Sugar  Duties  iii,  853 

"Rump  Parliament"  iii  186 

Km  j  1 ;  Sing   .  iii.  W 

Ruimemead   ^  337 

Rupert,  Prince,  Vandalism  of,  iii.  142.  145 

Rttshwcrth  i  i.  121 

Russell.  Earl,  (formerly  Lord  John  Russell)  ii.  341.  iii.  f!18 
720.  730.  743.  756.  767,  850.  853.  883.  895.  922 

Lord  William,  iii.  321 

W.  1L,  "Times'"  Correspondent  iii.  916.  918.  925 

933,  an 

Russia,  Ciar  Peter  of,  in  England  iii.  1UB 

War  with,  iii.  906 

Rutubeuf,  French  poet,   L  438 

Rye  House  Plot  iii.  321 

Ryswirk,  Peaco  of,  iii.  401 


Saurbriick   iii.  037 

Sacheverell,  Dr  Iii.  421.  *37 

Sacramental  cup  withheld  from  the  laity  ....   ii.  2M 

Sacraments,  Controversy  on,  A.r».  153fi  'ii.  478 

Sacred  Harmonic  Society  iii.  fi£2 

Sacrilege,  History  of,  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman  .  .  ii. 

Safety-lamps  iii.  fill 

Saints,  English   L  LSI 

St.  Alban's  115,24.28^31. 

Abbey,  scandalous  state  of,  ii.  2JL1 

Battle  of,  ii.  120.  121 

St.  Arnaud,  Marshal  iii.  909.  914 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  Massacre,   ii.  667 

Ejectment  of  Clergy  .  .  iii.  2£1 

St.  John,  Oliver,  iii.  101 

St.  Leonard?,  Lord  Chancellor,  iii.  897 

St.  Paul's  burned  ii.  652,  iii.  221 

School  ii.  327 

Walk   iii.  3J 

St.  Viiictnt,  Battles  of,  iii.  6QT,  fifil 

Saladin   L  285 

Sale,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  Zfll 

Sale  of  Offices  and  Titles  .  L  203,  282,  ii.  254,  iii.  22 

Pardons  i'i.  334 

Saiie  Law  in  France   j,  £2fi 

Salisbury,  City  of,   L  501 

Roger.  Bishop  of,   L  221 

Earl  of  (Sir  R.  Cecil)  iii.  L,  21 

Salkeld.  Lieutenant,  iii.  938 

Salmasius  and  Milton  iii.  HJ 
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Salt  Manufacture  in  18th  century   .  Hi.  lilt 

si  •  ••ft,  Archhishop,  deprived  iii.  iiiiZ 

Sanctuary,  I'm  iU-yc  of,  ii.  539 

Sanitary  Condition  iii.        480.  812 

Sardinia  iii.  86*,  9X6. 

Satires,  Upon  the  Tailors,  Temp.  Henry  III.  .  .    L  ail 

Vices  of  the  great   L  2&1 

Clergy   L  3S2»  IMj  Hi 

Dress  and  manners,  temp.  Fdward  L   .    L  1M 

Judges   L  155 

General  corruption   L  Z12 

Fashions  &C,  Henry  V.  li.  42 

Good  living.  Kdward  IV  ii.  153.  l£A 

Reform,  lion  ii.  ill 

Election  Hill,  1715    iii.  Ifii 

Ste  also  "Caricatures." 

Savery.  Thomas,  Rnginc  of.  1 698  iii   46Q.  IfcLi 

Savings'  Banks  iii.  m<4,  213. 

Savoy  Conference,  I  till  I  iii.  254 

mid  Niic  annexed  \<>  Frame  iii.  94  7 

Sawtre,  William;  the  lir>t  hii^lish  martyr,        .   ii.  11 

Saxon  Chronicle  L  5"^  L5ilt  l36- 

Saxons,  Origin  of  the  ...    .    L  31 

Fiist  arrive  in  llrilain  .     .    L  Sh 

•SV«  al.vt  "Anglo-Saxons." 
"Scandalous  Ministers,"  Coininillce  on 

"Scav<  unci's  Daughter,  The  '   

Sccarslon,  Hal  lie  of,  

"Scratla,'  Anglo  Saxon  com  .  .  . 

S.hl.-wig  lloMi  iu  War,  a.n.  IR6t  .... 

Sthism  Ait.  1714  

in  the  I'ap.uy.  and  rival  pope-  .  . 
S<homl«eig  sent  to  Ireland  by  William  III 

'•School  for  Siandal"  

Schoolmen,  Discussious  of,  ....  . 

St  india,  of  (iwalinr,  

Seidell's.  Henry,  "Collection,"  D'»> 

Scolds.  Pui.i-hmciit  of,  

Si  .mi  ,    mil  1 1„.  " > i •  in.  i, i  I). j  " 

Scotland  and  England  \  279,  467.  547. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


"The  Morning  Advertiser." 

u,The  Hattnnal  and  Domestic  History  of  England,  Illustrated  with  Steel-plate  mid  Wood-Engraring*.  tmperial  8vo.  Division* 
I  aud  11.  Hy  W,  H,  S.  Aub*kv.—  London :  J.  Hagger.  —  The  style  of  writing  history  which  deals  with  the  people,  theit 
Social  progress,  dwelling*,  habits,  trades,  occupations,  cu-toms  and  sports,  rather  than  making  it  exclusively  up  of  kings,  queens, 
aobles,  wars,  usurpations,  and  State  treasons,  has  grown  into  favour  with  the  advanced  enlightenment  of  the  people,  the  rise  of 
'Jae  middle-class,  and  the  subsequent  elevntion  of  the  masses.  Knight's  "Pictorial  History"  was  an.  early  proof  of  the  acceptability 
of  such  a  work,  a»d  the  present  venture  of  Mr.  W,  H.  S.  Aubrey  i<  another  step,  und  a  great  one,  in  the  tame  direction.  His 
volumes  and  their  embellishments  tell  the  story  of  Bril.ui,  Norman,  Dane,  mid  II:  -li-l.i.. ...  to  the  full  as  much  as  that  of  lb*  laid 
they  inhabited,  and  the  kings  who  fought  fur  master/,  or  more  peacefully  swayed  the  sceptre.  In  these  pages  we  learn  how  ottr 
national  lile  grew  into  its  existent  Xorui ;  through  what  process  «t  change  it  advanced;  and  trace  it  from  its  poor  and  infant  state 
to  its  matured  vigour  and  wealth.  The  pages  of  Mr.  Aiiorey  s  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  published,  are  rich  with  illustrative  wood 
eugravings,  chiefly  of  objects  of  antiquity.  The  steel  plates,  representing  incidents  in  English  history,  are  from  the  best  originals 
Vandyke,  l.ely,  Kneller,  Slothard,  Opie,  Nnrtho.te.  llaydon,  4c..  ftr.  The  book  will  be  a  very  handsome  ornament  to  the  library 
or  tablr.  fmm  its  size  and  the  profusion  of  its  emliellishincnts." 

"The  Morning  Star." 

"We  have  received  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  'National  ami  ItameMiC  History  of  England'  (J.  Hagger,  London),  by  lh« 
Kev.  YY.  H.  S.  Aubrey.  The  object  of  the  author  is  effectively  described  in  his  title.  This  book  alms;  at  being  the  history  of  the 
nation's  growth,  and  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  at  each  successive  stage  of  development  rather  than  a  minute 
detail  ol  the  doings  of  princes  and  the  marchings  of  armies.  'In  alt  our  hooks  of  English  history,"  says  Mr.  Kioude,  'the  policy  o' 
the  country,  down  al  least  to  the  close  of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  invariably  represented  as  the  policy  of 
the  Sovereign,  whose  personal  inclinations  are  the  otdy  motive  power  recognised  as  of  real  influence  in  the  State.'  The  object  of 
Mr.  Aubrey's  work  is  to  describe  onr  history  as  it  grew  out  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  people  So  far  as  we  have  seen  of  "be 
w  >rk,  it  seems  very  ably  and  faithfully  executed;  desrtibing  the  manners,  social  condition,  way  of  living,  and  character  of  the  people, 
front  sovereigns  to  peasants,  with  full  knowledge  and  some  pictural  (tower.  The  author  serins  to  have  carefully  stuJied  all  available 
sources  of  information,  and  he  gives  his  authority  lor  everything  he  tells.  The  History  is  richly  »»d  profusely  illustrated  with  wood 
and  steel  engravings,  many  of  the  latter  being  taken  from  famous  pictures." 

"The  Wesley  an  Times." 

"Judging  from  the  part  before  us,  and  the  previous  reputation  of  the  author,  we  anticipate  for  this  'History1  an  extended  popularity 
It  is  well  got  up,  ami  profusely  illustrated.  The  text  is  carefully  prepared,  and  the  idea  ol  the  work  is  admirable.  We  are  niucb 
more  concerned  10  know  the  general  domestic  condition  of  our  ancestors  at  any  particular  period,  and  to  aHritain  how  they  gradual!) 
arrived  at  their  present  high  degree  of  civilization,  than  to  procure  a  dry  detail  of  such  facts  as  are  too  couimunly  found  to  satitly 
the  readers  of  popular  works  of  this  description.  We  can  say  of  Mr.  Aubrey  :i  he  has,  at  any  rale,  commenced  well,  and  bit 
artists  and  printer  have  done  the  same." 

"The  Independent." 

"Wc  welcome  a  history  which,  instead  of  being  but  a  dry  chronicle  of  the  intrigues,  follies,  and  crimes  of  kings  aod  court* 
or  of  battles  waged  to  gratify  lust  of  power,  proposes  to  show  how  onr  national  resomces  have  grown  from  small  beginnings,  anc 
h'..w  the  public  polity  influenced  the  life  of  the  people,  anil  was  ilcself  in  turn  affected  by  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  common. !y 
It  is  well  printed,  and  the  engravings  are  admirably  executed,  while  (lie  lacls  ure  accurately  staled,  carefully  clioieu,  and  *iprcstc>J 
iu  clear  scholaily   language.    Just  the  Style  of  book  to  render  the  study  of  history  popular,  and  to  diffuse  sound  views  ou  all  git.i 
uatiuoal  questions." 

"The  Derby  Mercury." 

"We  are  amongst  those  who  feel  that  there  is  room  for  a  plait),  full,  and  accurate  record  of  the  inauuers,  the  customs,  and 
costumes  of  our  remote  forefathers.  Political  and  military  histories  abound,  hut  wh.<t  we  want  is  a  faithful  chronicle  of  the  past;  the 
daily  life  of  the  jieople;  their  domestic  habits;  tire  current  of  thoughts  that  mould  a  nation ;  in  lad,  a  survey  of  the  innumerable 
and  constantly  growing  influences  which  have-  gone  to  make  up  a  splendid  civilization.  So  lar  as  wi  tail  judge  uf  tins  HtW  work  by 
the  single  number  belore  us,  we  are  sanguine  that  Mr.  Auliic-y's  history  w.ll  comply  with  ail  these  conditions.  He  has,  of  course, 
availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  notional  history,  but,  in  addition,  he  has  used  the  State  Papers 
aud  we  are  promised,  in  the  course  of  the  issue,  'numerous  interesting  letters  of  royal  and  other  personages,  many  ol  which  havt 
ucvci  before  been  printed  '  Everything  pruuusrs  well.  The  teil  is  carefully  written,  the  rn^iaviugs  are  b»aulilully  ejf.uled,  and  tbt 
typography  is  perfect." 

"The  Manchester  Guardian  and  Times." 

"Smoothly   aud  popularly  wiilien:  established  Itnlurkal  facts  are  graphically  told,  and  the  uarralive  is  uo'.  o'-clladcu  with  tbt 

archaeological  and   autiquariau  spec  illations  ahti'tl  make*   hislotic'al    reading,   especially    of  a   remote   period,  so  dry.     It  is,  in  fact 

thoroughly  readable,  and,  so  lar,  it  seems  to  be  thoioiighly  reliable  iu  au  historical  sense.  The  eugravings  which  accompany  tit 
work,  together  with  the  printing  and  paper,  are  uixricept tunable." 

"The  Manchester  Courier." 

"Judviug  from  abet  Is  already  published,  the  work  promises  well.  The  priut  is  Urge  aud  clear,  and  the  numerous  woodcuts 
aud  engravings  aie  very  favourable  Specimens  of  art.  So  lar  the  literary  port iou  also  premises  well,  and  if  the  programme  sketched  out 
in  the  prospectus,  that  the  book  is  lo  be  a  familiar  and  domestic  history,  is  fully  adhered  to,  it  will  be  a  good  aud  cheap  purchase, 
aud  ought  to  oblaiu  a  very  large  circulation." 

"City  Press." 

"The  Artl  part  of  what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  family  and  domestic  history  of  our  own  country,  written  in  a  popular 
stylo,  and  tieating.  uut  ouly  of  political  evriita,  but  also,  aud  more  particularly,  of  the  toutiuoo  daily  life  of  tbe  people,  and  ol  tb. 
(rowlb  of  tbe  nation  at  large.  It  is  Well  priutcd,  aud  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates  uf  tutluuies  are  likely  U  fc» 
au  attractive  featuie  of  tbe  work."  » 

•The  Christian  World." 

"'The  National  aud  Domestic  History  of  England.'   Lliv.  I.    Hy  W.  U.  3.  At'oaar.   (James  Hagger,  67,  Paternoster-row.)    It  aaa) 
be  thuiiglit  by  IMM  tlaSI  riuthiug  new  remains  lo  be  told  concerning  the  past  history  of  our  country,  but  latterly  some  of  our  old 
impressious  aud  oft-repeated  teaching!  have  been  modified  or  reversed  by  liesb  light  Irom  the  State  Paper-office.    Auy  inaa  who 
will  patiently  aud  carefully  search  those  hoary  documents,  and  present  tbe  public  with  tbe  result  of  bis  research,  serves  his  geceratioci 
Mr.  Aubrey  has  devoted  bis  abilities  to  Ibis  work,  and  in  tbe  execution  thrreol  will  have  much  to  state  that  baa  not  hitherto  been 
nublished.    Uut  if  there  were  nothing  new  to  tell,  old  facts  may  b»  arrayed  in  new  garments,  so  as  to  render  them  doubly  interatrial 
to  the  young  anci  unread.    Kor  these,  among  other  reasons,  therefore,  we  welcome  ibis  new  history.    It  treats  specially  on  the  social 
condition  of  tbe  people,  their  habits,  trades,  costumes,  and  dwellings,   but  describes  sufficiently  at  large  tb*  chief  political  aad 
diplomatic  events  of  each  period.    The  style  is  easy,  flowing,  aod  popular.    The  chapters  are  ireely  illustrated  with  well-executed 
^Ztr~nir*^  wood  engravings,  io  addition  to  which  there  are  plates  of  tbe  OMDJIM  ol  tb*  varied  periods   beautifully  printed  ia 
^S&fa*  »UC«  gratified  with  this  first  pat:  ol  tbt    'National  aud  D  meat!     II  itorj     and  taped  lor  il  a  largt  sale.  We*, 
■s      PAYNCSx  >*?pl*led,  we  uudtrstaud  it  is  the  ioteotioo  of  the  publitbtr  to  pieatui  each  tubscribtr  with  a  lei.c-siaejd  sua 
J?/,  .       .  .  sM»ttle  of  Waterloo 

history  jj§]     j.  HAGGER,  67,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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